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Preface to the fifth edition 


Fifty-five years ago, the Central Station Engineering Group of 
Westinghouse Electric Company first published a book focused on 
the practical application of electrical engineering to the 
transportation and delivery of electric power. The Electrical 
Transmission and Distribution Reference Book proved to be a 
simple, practical, and useful reference book for electric utility 
engineers as well as electrical equipment designers. Three 
generations of power engineers have used what has become 
popularly known as the “T&D Book” both as a core technical 
reference and as a tutorial on the finer points of power delivery 
system design and operation. 

In the five and one half decades between its original publication 
and this latest edition, the T&D Book was revised and expanded 
three times. In many ways, the T&D book’s growth and evolution 
mirrored that of the electric power industry itself. The original 
book focused almost exclusively on transmission systems, 
addressing the higher voltages and longer lines then becoming 
common, as well as the rapidly growing complexity of transmission 
systems, particularly due to interconnection of individual electric 
utility systems into large power grids. 

The long-term trend, however, was toward an increasing focus 
on distribution, that portion of the T&D system nearest the 
customer. Subsequent revisions of the T&D book added sections 
on power distribution systems, primary and secondary network 
design, capacitor application, and voltage flicker. 

This latest revision continues the trend of increasing attention to 
the levels of the T&D system nearest the customer. Chapter 24, 
Characteristics of Distribution Loads, focuses on consumer load 
requirements and how they interact with distribution system 
economy and reliability. It presents detailed guidelines and design 
methods to identify the behavior of electric load on the distribution 
system, and to address it with respect to the “two Qs” — quantity 
and quality -- that consumers of electric power have come to expect 
the T£D system will provide. 


A more recent and accelerating trend in the power industry is 
the growth through mergers and acquisitions of both power 
companies and equipment suppliers into international companies 
operating on a worldwide scale. Several enormous power 
companies operate large power grids on three or more continents. 
More directly associated with this book, what was once the Central 
Station Engineering Group of Westinghouse Electric Company has 
been absorbed into ABB ELECTRIC SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 
INSTITUTE, part of a global company with technical and business 
resources vastly beyond anything the original authors of the T&D 
book could have envisioned. ABB-ETI continues to maintain the 
traditional, practical focus of the T&D book’s creators, but has 
added research and development activities focused on meeting the 
needs of the 21% century with new equipment, designs, and 
technology. 

This latest revision does more than just talk about new 
technologies. Electrical Transmission and Distribution Reference 
Book, fifth edition, is available in the traditional printed format as 
well as on computerized CD-ROM. The new format expands the 
book’s usefulness as a resource for modern power engineers. 

The material presented here is the result of research, 
investigation and practical application by many engineers and 
scientists, including cooperative studies with electric utilities, 
conductor and cable manufacturers, communications companies 
and industrial power users. It is not feasible to list here all of the 
names of the companies and individuals who have contributed to 
the body of knowledge covered in this book. These 
acknowledgements are given in the individual chapters. The authors 
gratefully acknowledge the hearty cooperation of all those who 
worked to produce this book. In particular, we wish to thank Ms. 
Kathy Hendricks, who tirelessly assisted in the preparation, editing, 
and formatting of this fifth edition. 


Enrique Santacana 
Vice-President and Director 


October 1, 1997 
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CHAPTER 1 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF TRANSMISSION 


Original Author: 
C. A. Powel 


plication, the engineer has made electricity of con- 
tinually greater use to mankind. The invention of 

the dynamo first made engine power many times more 
effective in relieving the toil and increasing the opportu- 
nities and comforts not only of industry but also of the 
home. Its scope, however, was limited to relutively short 
distances from the power station because of the low voltage 
of the distribution circulis. This limitation, for economic 
reasons, kept the general use of electricity confined to city 
areas where a number of customers could be served from 
the same power station. The next step in the development 
of the present-day electric systems was the invention of the 
transformer, This invention was revolutionary in Its effect 
on the electric industry because it made high voliage and 
long transmission distanecs possible, thus placing the 
engine power, through the medium of the alternating- 
current generator, at the doorstep of practically everyone. 
The first alternating current system in America using 
transformers was put in operation at Great Barrington in 
Massachusetts in 1886. Mr. William Stanley, Westing- 
house electrical expert who was responsible for the installa- 
tion, gives an account of the plant, part of which reads: 


r [ocio discovery, invention, and engineering ap- 


“Before leaving Pittsburgh I designed several induction coils, 
or transformers as we now call them, for parallel connection. 
The original was designed in the early summer of 1885 and 
wound for 500 volts primary and 100 volts secondary emf. 
Several other coils were constructed for experimental purposes. 

“At the north end of the village of Great Barrington was an old 
deserted rubber mill which 1 leased for a trifling sum and erected 
in it a 25 hp boiler and engine that I purchased for the purpose. 
After what seemed an interminable delay I at last installed the 
Siemens alternator that Mr, Westinghouse had imported from 
London. It was wound to furnish 12 amperes of current with a 
maximum of 500 volts. In the meantime 1 had started the con- 
struction of a number of transformers in the Laboratory and en- 
gaged a young man to canvass the town of Great Barrington for 
light customers. We built in all at Great Barrington 26 trans- 
formers, 10 of which were sent to Pittsburgh to be used in a 
demenstration plant between the Union Switch and Signal Com- 
pany’s factory* and East Liberty. 

“We installed in the town plant at Great Barrington two 50- 
light and four 25-light transformers, the remainder being used in 
the laboratory for experimental work. The transformers in the 
village lit 13 stores, 2 hotels, 2 doctors! offices, one barber shop, 
and the telephone and post offices. The length of the fine from 
the laboratory to the center of the town was about 4000 feet.” 


Our centralstation industry today is, for all practical 
purposes, entirely alternating current. It can, therefore, 
be said to have grown from the small beginning at Great 

*About two miles. 


Revised by: 
C, A. Powel 


Barrington to its present size involving as it does a capital- 
ization in the privately-owned power companies of some 
17 billion dollars with an annual revenue of 4 billion dollars. 

The growth since the beginning of this century in in- 
stalled generating capacity of all electric power plants 





(a) (b) 


Fig. 1—(a) Gaulard and Gibbs transformer for which George 

Westinghouse had secured all rights in the United States. 

(b) First transformer designed by William Stanley. The proto- 

type of all transformers since built, it definitely established 

the commercial feasibility of the alternating-current system, 
1884-1886. 


contributing to the public supply has been from about 14 
million kilowatts to 55 million kilowatts in 1948. Of this 
55 million kilowatts the privately-owned utilities account- 
ed for 44 million kilowatts and government-owned utilities 
for 11 million kilowatts divided equaily between the 
federal government and local governments. Thus, 80 
percent of the generating capacity of the country is pri- 
vatelv owned and 20 per cent government owned, 

With this 55 million kilowatts of generating capacity, 
282 billion kilowatt-hours, divided 228 billion kilowatt- 
hours by privately-owned generation and 54 billion public, 
were generated in 1948. The average use of the installed 
capacity for the country as a whole was, therefore, 


282 (h . 
28 00 5130 hours, and the capacity factor for the 


55 
5130 

~ 58.5 percent, 
8760 P 

This capacity factor of 58.5 percent is generally con- 
ceded as being too high. It does not allow sufficient margin 
to provide adequate spare capacity for maintenance and 
repairs. Fig. 2 illustrates how the spare and reserve 
eapacity has shrunk in the past few years. A ratio of 
installed capacity to peak load of 1.15 to 1.20 is considered 
necessary to provide a safe margin for emergencies. Such 
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Fig. 2-- Trend in production of electricity, installed capacity, 
and sum of peak demanda. 
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a margin in 1948 would have given a capacity-factor of 
about 53 percent, instead of 58.5 percent, 
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The average cost of all eleetricity used for residential 
service has shown a steady downward trend since 1925 
from 7 cents per kilowatt-hour to 3 cents in 1948. This is 
ail the more remarkable as since 1939 all other items mak- 
ing up the cost-of-living index have shown increases rang- 
ing from 10 pereent (for rents) to 121 percent (for food), 
the average increase of all items being 69 percent, The 
revenue from sales to residential customers accounts for 
about 36 percent of the total utility revenue; to large 
power customers about 29 percent; to small light. and 
power customers 27 percent, and to miscellaneous cus- 
tomers (railroads, street lighting, ete.) 8 percent. 


1. Sources of Energy 


"The sources of energy for large-scale generation of elec- 
tricity are: 

1. Steam, from (a) coal, (b) oil, or (c) natural gas 

2. Water (hydro-electric) 

3. Diesel power from oil 

Other possible sourees of energy are direct solar heat, 
windpower, tidal power, shale oil, and atomic energy, but 
none of these as yet has gone beyond the pilot-plant stage, 
for the reason that coal and petroleum are still abundantly 
available. But as fossil fuels become scarcer and more 
expensive, there is every reason to believe that all of these, 
as well as petroleum manufactured from vegetable matter, 
may beeome useful and economical supplementary sources 
of energy. 

The estimated reserves of coal and lignite in the United 
States are about 3000 billion tons. This constitutes almost 
99 percent of the mineral fuel energy reserves of the 
country; oil shale, petroleum and natural gas amounting 
to little more than 1 percent? 

By far the greater part of the electric energy generated 
in this country is obtained from fuel, the 55 million kilo- 


TABLE 1—PREFERRED STANDARDS FOR LARGE 3600-RPM 3-Paasr 60-CycLe CONDENSING 
STEAM TURBINE-GENERATORS 














Air-Cooled Hydrogen-Cooled Generators 
Gencrator Rated for 0.5 Psig Hydrogen Pressure 
Turbine-generator rating, kw 11 500 15000 20000 30000 40 000 60 600 90000* 
Turbine capability, kw 12050 16500 22000 33000 44 000 66 600 99000 
Generator rating, kva 13529 17647 23520 35204 47058 70588 105882 
power factor 0.85 0.85 0.85 0,85 0.85 0.85 0.85 
short-circuit ratio 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0,8 

Throttle pressure, psig 600 88 850 850 — [850lorí1250|] [850lorí1250| [1450|or[1450]** 
Throttle temperature, F 825 900 900 900  looof i 000) 1900 | \ 020) o j looo] 
Rehest temperature, F es es - l.l. Loe ee e. 1000 
Number of extraction openings 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 
Saturation temperatures at ist: 175 175 175 175 175 175 180 175 

openings at “turbine-gen- 2nd 235 235 235 235 235 235 245 240 

erator rating” with all ex- 3rd 285 285 285 285 285 285 805 300 

traction openings in serv- 4th 350 350 350 350 350 350 380 376 

ice, F 5th ee -. ee 410 410 410 440 440 
Exhaust pressure, inches Hg abs 15 1.5 1.5 15 1.5 1.5 1.5 Lb 
Generator capability at 0.85 power factor and 

15 psig hydrogen pressure, kva 20394 27058 40588 54117 81176 121 764 
Generator capability at 0.85 power factor and 

30 psig hydrogen pressure, kva 132353 









*4 10 percent pressure drop is assumed between the high pressure turbine exhaust and low pressure turbine inlet for the reheat machine. 









These are two different units; the first for regenerative cycle operation, and the second a machine for teheat cycle operation. 





Fig. 3---The first central-station turbo-alternator installation 
in the United States—a 2000-kw turbine coupled to a 60-cycle 
generator, 2000 kw, 2400 volts, two-phase, 1200 rpm—at the 
Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
1900. This turbine was about four times as largé as any one 
built before that time and caused much comment the world 


over, 


watts of installed capacity being made up of approximately 
38 million kilowatts of steam turbines and one million 
kilowatts of diesel engines. Approximately 16 million kilo- 
watts of the installed capacity are in hydro-electric stations. 
Of the 282 billion kilowatt-hours generated by all means 
in 1948, roughly 200 billion came from fuel; 76 percent 
from coal, 14 percent from natural gas, and 10 percent 
from oil, 


2. Development of Steam Power 


The modern steam-electric station can be dated from the 
installation by the Hartford Electric Company in 1900 of 
a 2000-kw unit (Fig. 3) which at that time was a large 
machine. Progress in design and cfficieney from then on 
has been continuous and rapid. In 1925 the publie utilities 
consumed in their fuel-burning plants an average of 2 
pounds of coal (or coal equivalent) per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas today the corresponding figure is 1.3 pounds per 
kilowatt-hour. This average figure has not changed mate- 
rially in the last 10 years. It would appear that the coal 
consumption curve Is approaching an asymptote and that 
a much better overall performance is not to be expected, 
even though the best base-load stations generate power 
for less than one pound of coal per kilowatt-hour. The 
very high efficiency in the best base-load stations is 
obtained at a considerable increase in investment. Ft can- 
not be economically carried over to the system as a whole 
for the reason that there must be some idie or partly idle 
capacity on the system to allow for peaks (seasonal and 
daily), cleaning, adjustments, overhaul, and repairs. How 
much one can afford to spend for the improvement of sta- 
tion efficiency above “normal” depends on the shape of 
the system load curve, the role of the station in ¿hat curve, 
and the cost of fuel. 

Most of the credit for the improvement in sleam con- 
sumption goes to the boiler and turbine manufacturers 
who through continuous betterment of designs and ma- 
terials have been able to raise steam pressures and tempera- 
tures. Between 1925 and 1942 the maximum throttle pres- 
sure was raised from 1000 psi to 2400 psi and the average 
from 350 to 1000 psi. In the same period the throttle tem- 
perature was raised from 723 to 1000 degrees F. and the 
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Fig. 4---Progress in turbine generator design. 


average from 675 to 910 degrees. Generator losses in the 
meantime have been greatly reduced from about 6 percent 
in 1900 to 2 percent today, but these losses never did form 
a large part of the total, and their influence on the overall 
performance of the station has been minor. 

The increase in maximum size of 60-cycle, two-and four- 
pole generating units over the years since 1900 is shown in 
Fig. 4. The remarkable increase has been due to improved 
materials and designs, particularly in large forgings, tur- 
bine blading, and generator ventilation. 

In 1945 the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers adopted 
standard ratings for turbine-generator units. ‘These were 
revised in November 1950 to include the 90 000 kw unit 
and are listed in Table 1. The machines are designed to 
meet their rating with 0.5 psi hydrogen pressure, but ex- 
perience has shown that between 0.5 and 15 psi the output 
of the generator can be increased one percent for each 
pound increase in the gas pressure without exceeding the 
temperature rise guarantee at atmospheric pressure. In 
many locations operation at more than 15 psi gas pressure 
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may be difficult because of codes regulating operation of 
“unfired pressure vessels” uf greater pressures, but serious 
consideration is being given to operation at 30 Ibs. 

For a hydrogen-air mixture to be explosive, the per- 
centage of hydrogen must lie between 5 and 75 percent. 
The control equipment is designed to operate an alarm if 
the purity of the hydrogen drops below 95 percent. The 
density meter and alarm system is in principle a small 
constant-speed fan circulating a sample of the mixture. 
H the density varies, the drop of pressure across the fan 
varies and registers on the meter. 


3. Development of Water Power 


The great transmission systems of this country received 
their impetus as a result of hydro-electrie developments. 
Forty years ago conditions favored such developments, 
and in the early years of this century water-power plants 
costing $150 per kilowatt or less were common. Steam 
stations were relatively high in first cost and coal consump- 
tion per kilowatt hour was three times as much as to- 
day, and finally fuel oil was not readily available. As 
undeveloped water-power sites became economically less 
desirable, steam stations less costly and their efficiency 
higher, and as oil fuel and natural gas beeame more gen- 
erally available through pipe Hines, steam stations rapidly 
outgrew hydro-electric stations in number and capacity. 
Today very few water-power sites can be developed at 
such low cost as to be competitive with steam stations la 
economic energy production. For this reason bydro- 
electric developments of recent years have almost all 
been undertaken by Government agencies, which are in a 
position to include in the projects other considerations, 
such as, navigation, flood control, irrigation, conserva. 
tion of resources, giving them great social value, 

As the water-power developments within easy reach of 
the load centers were utilized and it became necessary to 
reach to greater distances for water power, only large 
developments could be considered, and stations of less 
than 100000 kw became the exception rather than the 
rule, as witness Conowingo with 252 000 kw, Diablo with 
135 000 kw, Fifteen Mile Falls with 140000 kw, Osage 
with 200000 kw, and many others. The developments 
of recent years undertaken by various government agen- 
cies have reached gigantic proportions, as for example 
Hoover Dam with 1000000 and Grand Coulee with 
2 000 000 kw installed capacity. 

A natural corollary to the increase in station capacity 
has been a gradual increase in the size of the individual 
generator units, the growth of which is shown in Fig. 5, 
culminating in the Grand Coulee generators of 120 000 
kw at 120 rpm with an overall diameter of 45 feet. 

Most of the multi-purpose hydraulie developments call 
for large, slow-speed machines. For such conditions verti- 
cai units are used to obtain maximum energy from the 
water passing through the turbine. The rotating parts 
are supported by a thrust bearing which is an integral 
part of the generator. 

Two general types of generator design are used as dis- 
tinguished by the arrangement of the guide and thrust 
bearings. Where the axial length of the generator is 
short in relation to its diameter, the “umbrella” design 


Chapter 1 


is preferred, in which a single combination guide and 
thrust bearing is located below the rotor (Fig. 1, Chapter 
6). Where the axial length of the machines is too great 
an additional guide bearing must be provided. In this 
case the combination thrust and guide bearing is usually 
located above the rotor and the additional guide bearing 
below the rotor. 

The advantages of the umbrella design are (a) reduction 
in overhead room to assemble and dismantle the unit 
during erection and overhaul, and (b) simplicity of the 
single bearing from the standpoint of cooling and mini- 
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Fig. 5—Trend in maximum waterwheel generator ratings. 


mum amount of piping. The design also lends itself 
readily to a totally-enelosed reeireulating system of 
ventilation, which keeps dirt out of the machine and facili- 
tates the use of fire-extinguishing equipment. It also re- 
duces heat and noise in the power house. 


4. Combination of Water and Steam Power 


There are very few locations today where an important 
market can be supplied entirely from water power be- 
cause of seasonal variations in river flow, but in most 
cases a saving will be realized from combining water 
power and steam. The saving results from the combina- 
tion of low operating cost of water-power plants with low 
investment cost of steam stations. Moreover, hydro- 
electric units in themselves have certain valuable ad- 
vantages when used in combination with steam units. 
They start more quickly than steam-driven units, pro- 
viding a high degree of standby readiness in emergency. 
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They are well adapted to maintenance of frequency, and 
alsu to providing wattless energy at times of low water 
flow. And finally, hydro-pondage can be drawn upon to 
relieve steam plants of short-time peaks to save banking 
extra bolera, 

To what extent a water-power site can be developed 
economically involves a thorough investigation of indi- 
vidual cases. An economie balance must be struck be- 
tween the steam and water power to give maximum 
economy. One might install enough generating capacity 
to take care of the maximum How of the river during a 
short period. The cost per kilowatt installed would be 
low but the use made of the equipment (capacity factor) 
would also he low. Or one might put in only enough gen- 
erating capacity to use the minimum river How. In this 
case the cost of the development per kilowatt installed 
would be high, but the capacity factor would be high 
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Fig. 6--Cost of energy at various capacity factors of steam 
and hydro-electric plants. 


also. Obviously between these two extremes lies an 
optimum value. The ratio of installed water-power ca- 
pacity to the peak load of the system that gives the mini- 
mum annual cost of power supply has been referred to 
as the "economie hydro ratio," and if can be deter- 
mined without great diffieulty for any particular set of con- 
ditions. 

ln a paper? presented before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Irwin and Justin discussed in an 
interesting and graphical manner the importance of 
incremental costs on the economics of any proposed de- 
velopment. Fig. 6, taken from their paper, shows in 
Curve C the capital cost per kilowatt of installation for 
various capacity factors. The costs were segregated in 
items that would be the same regardless of installation 
(land, water rights, dams) and those that vary with the 
amount of installation (power house, machinery, trans- 
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mission). The latter group in this particular study was 
about $70 per kilowatt. 

Curve A gives the total eost of energy per kilowatt 
hour for 4 modern steam plant costing $05 per kilowatt 
with fixed charges al 12 percent and coal at $1 a ton. 

Curve B gives the total cost of energy from the water- 
power plant having the capital eost indicated in Curve C. 
To obtain such a curve it is necessary to determine the 
amount of energy available at the various capacity fne- 
tore, the assumption being made that ali hydro capacity 
installed is firm capacity t, that is, that the system load 
can absorb all of the energy generated. 

Curve B shows the typically high cost of hydro-electric 
energy as compared with steam at high capacity factors 
and its low cost at low capacity factors. 


5, Transmission Liability 


in a hydro-electric development the transmission be- 
comes a large factor of expense and in comparing such 
developments with equivalent steam plants, it is necessary 
to inelude the transmission as a charge againat the hydro- 
electric plant. Figures of cost published on the Hoover 
Dam-Los Angeles 287-kv line indicate that this trans- 
mission costs aver $90 a kilowatt, and other lines con- 
templatod will probably show higher costs, 

Under certain conditions it may be more costly Lo trans- 
mit electrical energy over wires than to transport the 
equivalent fuel to the steam station. It has been shown? 
that the cost of electric transmission for optimum joad 
and voltages ean be expressed as a linear function of 
power and distance, as follows: 


, & il 
For 50% load factor: milis/kw-hr= A 

"a BE il 
For 9095 load factor: milis/ kw-hre 03049 c 


Tt was also shown that fuel transportation can be ex- 
pressed as a linear function of energy and distance, thua: 


Railroad rates on coal 
$1.20--53 mills per mile 

Pipe-line rates on erude oil 
85.0044 cents per mile per 100 barrels 

For pipe-line rates on natural gas two curves were 
given for estimated minimum and maximum inter- 
ruptible contract rates 
$0 -- 12 cents per mile per million eubie feet 
850412 cents per mile per million cubic feet 


The authors point out that a comparison between trans- 
mission costs alone for gas, oil, and coal are likely to be 
misleading because there is a wide difference in the costa 
of the fuels at their source, There is also a considerable 
variation in the transportation costs above and below the 
average. 


"Fira Capacity" or "Firm Power” in the case of an individual 
station is the eapaeity intended to be always available even under 
emergenty conditions. "Hydro Firm Capacity" in the case of com- 
bined steam and hydro is the part of the installed capacity that is 
capable of doing the same work on that part of the load curve to 
which it is assigned as could be performend by an alternative steam 
plant. 
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The equivalence between the fuels is given as: 


I ton of coal... oe 23 000 000 BTU 
1 barrel of al... coco ccoo 6 250 000 BTU 
1000 cubic feet of gas... llle 11000 000 BTU 


6. Purpose of Transmission 
‘Transmission lines are essentia! for three purposes. 


a. To transmit power from a water-power site to a market. 
These may he very long and justified because of the sub- 
sidy aspect connected with the project. 

b. For bulk supply of power to load centers from outlying 
steam stations. These are likely to be relatively short. 

€. For interconnection purposes, that is, for transfer of 
energy from one system to anothor in case of emergency or 
in response to diversity in system peaks, 

Frequent attempts have been made to set up defini- 
tions of "transmission lines," "distribution eireuits" and 
“substations,” None has proved entirely satisfactory or 
universally applicable, but for the purposes of accounting 
the Federal Power Commission and various state com- 
missions have set up definitions that in cssence read: 


A transmission system includes all land, conversion structures 
and equipment at a primary souree of supply; lines, switching 
and conversion stations between a generating or receiving point 
and the entrance to a distribution center or wholesale point, all 
lines and equipment whose primary purpose is to augment, inte- 
grate or tie together sources of power supply. 


7. Choice of Frequency 


The standard frequency in North Ámerica is 60 cycles 
per second. In most foreign countries it is 60 cycles. As 
a general-purpose distribution frequency 60 cycles has an 
economie advantage over 50 cycles in that it permits a 
maximum speed of 3600 rpm as against 3000 rpm. Where 
a large number of distribution transformers ‘are used a 
considerable economic gain is obtained in that the saving 
in materials of 60-cycle transformers over 50-cycle trans- 
formers may amount to 10 to 15 percent. This is because 
in a transformer the induced voltage is proportional to the 
total fux-linkage and the frequency. The higher the 
frequency, therefore, the smaller the cross-sectional arca 
of the core, and the smaller the core the shorter the length 
of the coils. There is a saving, therefore, in both iron and 
copper. 

The only condition under which any frequency other 
than 50 to 60 cycles might be considered for a new project 
would be the case of a long transmission of, say, 500 or 
600 miles, Such long transmission has been discussed in 
connection with remote hydro-electrie developments at 
home and abroad, and for these a frequency less than 60 
cycles might be interesting because as the frequency is 
decreased the inductive reactance of the line, 2zfL, de- 


creases and the capacitive reactance, increases, 


1 
rj 
resulting in higher load limits, transmission efficiency, and 
better regulation. 

Full advantage of low frequency can be realized, how- 
ever, only where the utilization is at low frequeney. If the 
low transmission frequency must be converted to 60 
cycles for utilization, most of the advantage is lost because 
of limitations of terminal conversion equipment, 
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Long-distance direct-eurrent transmission has also been 
considered. It offers advantages that look attractive, but 
present limitations in conversion and inversion equipment 
make the prospect of any application in the near future 
unlikely. 

In many industrial applications, particularly in the 
machine-tool industry, 60 eyeles does not permit a high 
enough speed, and frequencies up to 2000 evcles may be 
necessary. Steps are being taken to standardize frequen- 
cies of more than 60 cycles, 


8. Choice of Voltage 


Transmission of alternating-current power over several 
miles dates from 1886 when a line was built at Cerchi, 
Haly, to transmit 150 hp 17 miles at 2000 volts. The 
voltage has progressively inereased, as shown in Fig. 7, 
until in 1936 the Hoover Dam-Los Angeles line was put 
in service at 287 kv. This is still the highest operaling 
voltage m use in the United States today, but considera- 
tion is being given to higher values. An investigation was 
begun in 1948 at the Tidd Station of the Ohio Power 
Company on an experimental line with voltages up to 
500 ky. 

The eost of transformers, switches, and circuit breakers 
increases rapidly with increasing voltage in the upper 
ranges of transmission voltages. In any investigation in- 
volving voltages above 230 000 volts, therefore, the unit 
cost of power transmitted is subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns. Furthermore, the increase of the reactance 
of the terminal transformers also tends to counteract the 
gain obtained in the transmission line from the higher 
voltage. There is, therefore, some value of voltage in the 
range being invesligated beyond which, under existing cir 
cumstances, it is uneconomical to go and it may be more 
profitable to give consideration to line compensation by 
means of capacitors to increase the economie limit of 
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Fig. 7—Trend in transmission voltages in 60 years. 
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TABLE 2— FORM OF TABULATION FOR DETERMINING VOLTAGES AND CONDUCTOR SIZES 
Based on the Transmission of 10 000 Kva for 10 Miles at 80 Percent Power Factor Lagging, 60-Cycle, 3-Phase 
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TABLE 3—Quick-EsriMATING DATA ON THE LOAD CARRYING 
CAPACITY OF TRANSMISSION LINEST 
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power transmission than increase the voltage much above 
present practice. 





i Kw Which Can Do Delivered Based The basic principles underlying system operation as 
. on 505 Regulation and 90% regards voltages have been set forth in a report! which 
Delivered Line Voltage | Power Factor lists the voltages in common use, the recommended limi 





" MM f voltage spread, and the equipment voltage ratings in- 
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renee hes tended to fulfill the voltage requirements of the level 























13.2 kv—3-foot spacing l 5 | 10 15 20 for which the equipment is designed, The report should be 
Stranded Copper carefully studied before any plans are made involving the 
4 950 490 330 ga, adoption of or change in a system voltage. 
2 1 400 700 470 350 In selecting the transmission voltage, consideration 
4/0 3 000 1500 | 1000 750 should he given to the present and probable future voltage 
v of other lines in the vicinity. The advantages of being 
33 kv—4-foot spacing 107 2 30 40 able to tie together adjoining power districts at a common 
Stranded Copper voltage frequently outweighs a choice of voltage based on 
2/0 5 000 2 500 1700 | 1 250 — lowest immediate cost. EM 
4/0 $250 d TRO Sn leg If the contemplated transmission is remote from any 
300 000 11500 | 5750 | 380 | 2900 existing system, the choice of voltage should result from a 
NEN complete study oi all faetors involved. Attempts have 
66 kv—8-foot spacing 20 | 40 60 80 been made to determine by mathematical expression, 
Stranded Copper a O based on the well-known Kelvin's Law, the most economi- 
2/0 12500 | 6250 | 4180 | 3140 cal transmission voltage with all factors evaluated, but 
4/0 16000 | 8000 | 5320 | 390 these are so numerous that such an expression becomes 
300 000 18400 | 6:80 | 6190 | 4599 complicated, difficult, and unsatisfactory. The only satis- 








> T factory way to determine the voltage is to make a complete 
Kw Which Can Be Delivered Based — study of the initial and operating costs corresponding to 
on 10% Loss and Equal Voltage at various assumed transmission voltages and to various sizes 
Sending and Recciving Ends of conductora. 
For the purposes of the complete study, it is usually 
unnecessary to choose more than three voltages, because 
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132 kv~-16-foot spacing 40 80 | .. 1207. 180 fairly good guess as to the probable one is possible with- 

Stranded Copper out knowing more than the length of the circuit. For 

4/0 116060; 58009! 39500| 30100 this preliminary guess, the quick-estimating Table 3 is 

300 000 172000; 86000. 58800} 44800 useful This table assumes that the magnitude of power 

500 000 : 297 000 | 150 000 | 101000] 77100 transmitted in the case of voltages 13.2, 33, and 66 kv is 

l 4 based on a regulation of 5 percent and a load power factor 

320 olor Gone 5 160 240 320 of 90 percent. In the case of 132 and 220 kv, the table is 

500 000 425 000 | 219 000 | 151000 | 119 based on a loss of 10 percent and equal voltages at the send- 

ACSR—795 000 417 000 | 216000 | 149900 | 118 200 ing and recelving ends of the line. The re reason for this and 
the bases of the calculations are given in Chapter 9. 








{Data obtained from Figs. 19 and 22 of Chap. 9. A representative study is given in Table 2. It is assumed 
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that it is desired to transmit over a single-circuit ten miles 
long 8000 kw (10 000 kva) at 80 percent power-factor lag- 
ging for 10 hours a day followed by 2000 kw (2500 kva) 
at 80 percent power-faetor for 14 hours. The preliminary 
guess indicates that 23, 34.5, or 46 kv are probably the 
economical nominal voltages. Equivaient conductor 
spacing and the number of insulators are as given in 
Table 4. Conductors of hard-drawn stranded copper are 


TABLE 4—CONSTRUCTION FEATURES OF TRANSMISSION 
LINES IN THE UNITED STATES* 

















Line . " Equivalent. Number of 
Voltage Length in Miles Spacing Insulators 
in Ev| ay | Min. | Max, | Type**| Av. | Av. | Min. | Max. 
13.8 ; SC-W 3 D. o 
84.9 5 ... e. co LSC-W 4 el 2. oa 
69 35 26 100 | SC.W 8 5 4 | 8 
115 40 | 25 | 100 | SC-W | 17 7 6 H 
138 | 40 25 140 | SC-W 18 10 8 12 
230 | 133 48 200 | SC-WF| 31 i5 | H 20 











employed, the resistanee being taken ai 25 degrees C. 
The step-up and step-down transformers are assumed as 
2.510 000 kva,12 500 kva at either end, and high-voltage 
circult-breakers are used in anticipation of future addi- 
tional cireults. 

The costs of the pole line, right-of-way, building, and 
real estate are not included as they will be practically the 
same for the range of voltages studted. 

Assuming that the eost figures in the table are correct, a 
34 500-volt line with No. 00 copper conductor is the most 
economical. The transmission loss will be 5 percent and 
the regulation 7 percent at full load, which is deemed 
satisfactory. The voltage is sufficiently high for use as a 
subtransmission voltage if and when the territory de- 
velops and additional load is created. The likelihood of 
early growth of a load district is an important factor in 
selection of the higher voltage and larger conductor where 
the annual operating costs do not vary ioo widely. 


9, Choice of Conductors 


The preliminary choice of the conductor size ean also 
be limited to two or three, although the method of selecting 
will differ with the length of transmission and the choice 
of voliage. In the lower voltages up to, say, 30 kv, for 
a given percentage energy loss in transmission, the cross 
section and consequently the weight of the conduetors 
required to transmit a given block of power varies in- 
versely as the square of the voltage. Thus, if the voltage 
is doubled, the weight of the conductors will be reduced 
to onc-fourth with approximately a corresponding reduc- 
tion in their cost. This saving in conducting material 
for a given energy loss in transmission becomes less 
as the higher voltages are reached, becoming increas- 
ingly less as voltages go higher. This is for the reason 
that for the higher voltages at least two other sources of 


“This table is based on information published in Electrical World 
and in Electrical Engineering. While it docs not include all lines, it 
is probably representative of general practice in the U.S.A. 

**SC-W —Single-circuit wood, 

SC-ST—Single-circuit steel. 
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loss, leakage over insulators and the escape of energy 
through the sir between the conductors (known as 
“corona” —see Chap. 3) appear. In addition to these 
two losses, the charging current, which increases as (he 
transmission voltage goes higher, may either increase or 
decrease the current in the eireuit depending upon the 
power-factor of the Joad current and the relative amount 
of the leadmg and lagging components of the current in 
the circuit. Any change in the current of the circuit will 
consequently be accompanied by a corresponding change 
in the FPR loss. In fact, these sources of additional losses 
may, in some cases of long circuits or extensive systems, 
materially contribute toward limiting the transmission 
voltage. The weight of copper conductors, from which 
their cost can be calculated, is given in Chap. 3. As an 
insuranee ugainst breakdown, important lines frequently 
are built with circuits in duplicate. In such cases the cost 
of conductors for two cireuits should not be overlooked. 


10. Choice of Spacing 


Conductor spacing depends upon the economic con- 
sideration given to performance againsi lightning surges. 
If maximum reliability is sought, the spacing loses its 
relation to the operating voltage and then a medium 
voltage lime assumes most of the cost of a high-voltage 
transmission without the corresponding economy. (See 
Chap. 17) In general a compromise is adopted whereby 
the spacing is based on the dynamic voltage conditions 
with some allowance for reasonable performance against 
lightning surges. 

Table 4 shows typical features of transmission lines in 
the United States including their “equivalent spacing” 
and the number of suspension insulators used. By equiva- 
lent spacing is understood the spacing that would give 
the same reactance and capacitance as if an equilateral 
triangular arrangement of conductors had been used. It 
is usually impractical to use an equilateral triangular ar- 
rangement for design reasons. The equivalent spacing 
is obtained from the formula D-—4/ABC where A, B, 
and C are the actual distances between conductors. 





11. Choice of Supply Circuits 


The choice of the electrical layout of the proposed 
power station is based on the conditions prevailing locally. 
It should take into consideration the character of the 
load and the necessity for maintaining continuity of 
service, Lt should be as simple in arrangement as prac- 
ticable to secure the desired flexibility in operation and 
to provile the proper facilities for inspection of the 
apparatus. 

A review of existing installations shows that tho appar- 
ent combinations are innumerable, but an analysis indi- 
entes that in general they are combinations of a limited 
number of fundamental schemes, The arrangements 
vary from the simplest single-cireuit layout to the in- 
volved duplicate systems installed for metropolitan serv- 
ice where the importance of maintaining continuity of 
service justifies a high capital expenditure. 

The scheme selected for stations distributing power at 
bus voltage differs radically from the layout that would 
be desirable for a station designed for bulk transmission. 
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In some metropolitan developments supplying under- 
ground cable systems segregated-phase layouts have 
been and are still employed to secure the maximum of 
reliability in operation. However, their use seems to be 
on the decline, as the improvement in performance over 
the conventional adjacent phase grouping is not sufh- 
ciently better to justify the extra eost, particularly in 
view of the continuing improvement of protective equip- 
ment and the more reliable schemes of relaying available 
today for removing faulty equipment, buses, or circuits. 

Beveral fundamental schemes for bus layouts supplying 
feeders at generator voltage are shown in Fig. 8. These 
vary from the simplest form of supply for a small indus- 
trial plant as shown in (a) to a reliable typo of layout for 
central-station supply to important load areas shown in 
(e) and (DT. 

Sketch (a) shows several feeders connected to a com- 
mon bus fed by only one generator. This type of con- 
struction should be used only where interruptions to 
service are relatively unimportant because outages must 
exist to all feeders simultaneously when the bus, genera- 
tor breaker, generator or power source is out of service 
for any reason. Each feeder has a circuit breaker and a 
disconnect switch. The circuit breaker provides protec- 
tion against short circuits on the feeder and enables the 
feeder to be removed from serviee while it is carrying 
load if necessary. The disconnect switch serves as addi- 
tional backup protection for personnel, with the breaker 
open, during maintenance or repair work on the feeder. 
The disconnect. also enables the breaker to be isolated 
from the bus for inspection and maintenance on the 
breaker. Quite frequently disconnect switches are ar- 
ranged so that when opened the blade can be connected 
to a grounded clip for protection. If the bus is supplied 
by more than one generator, the reliability of supply to 
the feeders using this type of layout is considerably in- 
creased, 

With more than one generator complete flexibility is 
obtained by using duplicate bus and’ switching equip- 
ment as shown in (b). It is often questionable whether 
the expense of such an arrangement is justified and it 
should be used only where the importance of the service 
warrants it, One breaker from each generator or feeder 
can be removed from service for maintenance with com- 
plete protection for maintenance personnel and without 
disrupting service to any feeder. Also, one complete bus 
section can be removed from service for cleaning and main- 
tenance or for adding an additional feeder without inter- 
fering with the normal supply to other feeder circuits. 
There are many intermediate schemes that can be utilized 
that give a lesser degree of flexibility, an example of 
which is shown in (c). There are also several connec- 
tions differing in degree of duplication that are inter- 
mediate to the three layouts indicated, as for instance in 
(d). An analysis of the connections in any station layout 
usually shows that they are built up from parts of the 
fundamental schemes depending upon the flexibility and 
reliability required. 

The generating capacity connected to a bus may be so 

TNELA Publications Nos. 164 and 278-20-—Elee. App. Comm. 
give a number of station and substation layouts. 
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large that it is necessary to use current-limiting reactors 
in series with the generator leads or in series with each 
feeder. Sometimes both are required, Sketch (e) shows a 
double bus commonly used where reactors are in series 
with each generator and each feeder. Bus-üe reactors 
are also shown that, with all generators in service, keep 
the short-cireuié currents within the interrupting ability 
of the breakers. These bus-tie reactors are important 
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Fig. S5S—Fundamental schemes of connections for supply at 
generator voltage. 
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because they not only limit the current on short circuit 
but also serve as a source of supply to the feeders on a 
bus section if the generator on that bus seetion fails. 
Each feeder can be connected to either the main or auxil- 
iary bus through what is called a selector breaker. A 
selector breaker is similar in every respect to the feeder 
breaker and serves as backup protection in case the feeder 
breaker does not function properly when it should open 
on a feeder fault. The bus-tie breakers can be used when 
one or more generators are out of service to prevent voli- 
age and phase-angle differences between bus sections 
that would exist with the supply to a bus section through 
a reactor. The phase angle between bus sections becomes 
important when a station is supplying a network system 
and should be kept to a minimum to prevent circulating 
currents through the network. For a network supply at 
least four bus sections are generally used so that the net- 
work can still be supplied in case one bus section should 
trip out on a fault. Sketch (e) shows only three bus sec- 
tions, the main and auxiliary buses serve as one bus for 
the feeders connected to that section. 

Sketch (f) shows a more modern design for central 
stations with the feeder reactors next to the bus strue- 
ture, in contrast with (e) where the reactors are on the 
feeder side of the breaker. This arrangement is possible 
because of the proven reliability of reactors, circuit break- 
ers, and dust-tight metalclad bus structures. Con- 
tinuous supply to all feeders is provided through reactor 
ties to a synchronizing bus should a generator fail. Bus- 
tie circuit breakers are provided to tie solidly adjacent 
bus sections for operation with one or more generators 
out of service. Stations of this type would be expected 
to have four to six or more bus sections especially if the 
station supplies network loads. The synchronizing bus 
also serves as a point where tie feeders from other sta- 
tions can be connected and be available for symmetrical 
power supply to all feeder buses through the reactors. 
This is not the case for station design shown in (e) where 
a tie feeder must be brought in to a particular bus section. 

For any type of generating-station design proper cur- 
rent and potential transformers must be provided to sup- 
ply the various types of relays to proteet all electrical 
parts of the station against any type of fault. Likewise, 
current and voltage conditions musi be obtained from 
current and potential transformers through the proper 
metering equipment to enable the operating forces to put 
into service or remove any equipment without impairing 
the operation of the remainder of the station, A ground 
bus must be provided for grounding each feeder when it 
is out of service for safety to personnel. Also a high- 
potential test bus is necessary to test circuit breakers, 
bus work and feeders, following an outage for repairs or 
maintenance, before being reconnected to the station, 

Fire walls are generally provided between bus sections 
or between each group of two bus sections to provide 
against the possibility of a fire in one section spreading to 
the adjacent sections. The separate compartments within 
the station should be locked and made as tight as possible 
for protection against accidental contact by operating 
personnel either physically or through the medium of a 
wire or any conducting material. Stray animals have 
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caused considerable trouble by electrocuting themselves 
in accessible bus structures. 

With stations supplying transmission systems the 
scheme of connections depends largely on the relative 
eapacities of the individual generators, transformers and 
transmission circuits; and whether all the generated 
power is supplied in bulk over transmission lines or 
whether some must also be supplied at generator voltage. 
The simplest layout is obtained when each generator, 
transformer and transmission circuit is of the same ca- 
pacity and ean be treated as a single entity. Unfortu- 
nately, this is seldom the case because the number of 
generators do not equal the number of outgoing circuits. 
Even here, however, some simplification is possible if the 
transformers are selected of the same capacity as the 
generators, so that the combination becomes the equiva- 
lent of a high-voltage generator with all the switching on 
the high-voltage side of the transformer. 

In Fig. 9, (a) shows the “unit scheme” of supply. The 
power system must be such that a whole unit comprising 
generator, transformer and transmission line can be 
dropped without loss of customer’s load. The station 
auxiliaries that go with each unit are usually supplied 
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Fig. 9—Fundamental schemes of supply at higher than gener- 
ated voltage, 
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through a station transformer connected directly to the 
generator terminals, an independent supply being pro- 
vided for the initial start-up and for subsequent emer- 
gency restarts, 

Sketch (b) shows the case where conditions do not per- 
mit of the transformers being associated direetly with the 
generators because, perhaps, of outgoing feeders at gen- 
erator voltage, but where the capacity of the transmission 
lines is such as to give an economical transformer size. 
Here it may be desirable to include the transformer bank 
as an integral part of the line and perform all switching 
operations on the low-voltage side. Sketch (b) shows the 
extreme of simplicity, which is permissible only where 
feeders and lines can be taken in and out of service at 
will, and (c} shows the other extreme where the feeders 
and lines are expected to be im service continuously. 
Sketch (d) shows an arrangement which is frequently ap- 
plicahle and which provides a considerable flexibility 
with the fewest breakers. 

Figs. 8 and 9 include fundamental layouts from which 
almost any combination can be made to meet local condi- 
tions. ‘The choice depends on the requirements of service 
continuity, the importance of which depends on two fac- 
tors, the multiplicity of sources of supply, and the type 
of load. Some industrial loads are of such a nature that 
the relatively small risk of an outage does not justify 
duplication of buses and switching. 

The same argument applies to the transmission line 
itself. Figure 10 shows an assumed transmission of 100 
miles with two intermediate stations at 33 miles from 
either end. Sketch (a) is a fully-sectionalized scheme 
giving the ultimate in flexibility and reliability. Any sec- 
tion of either transmission cireuit can be taken out for 
maintenance without the loss of generating capacity. 
Furthermore, except within that part of the transmission 
where one section is temporarily out of service, a fault on 
any section of circuit may also be cleared without loss of 
load. Sketch (b) shows the looped-in method of connec- 
tion. Fewer breakers are required than for the fully 
sectionalized scheme, and as in (2) any section of the 
circuit can be removed from service without reducing 
power output. If, however, a second line trips out, part 
or all of the generating capacity may be lost. Relaying 
is somewhat more difficult than with (a), but not unduly 
so. Flexibility on the low-voltage side is retained as in 
(a). Sketch (c) is in effect an extension of the buses from 
station to station. The scheme is, of course, considerably 
cheaper than that in (a) and slightly less than that in 
(b) but can be justified only where a temporary outage 
of the transmission is unimportant. Relaying in (e) is 
complicated by the fact that ties between buses tend to 
equalize the currents so that several distincti relaying 
steps are required to elear a fault. 

A proper balance must be kept between the reliability 
of the switching scheme used and the design of the line 
itself. Most Hne outages originate from lightning and a 
simplification and reduction in the cost of switching is 
permissible if the cireuit is built lightning proof. (See 
Chap. 13.) On the other hand, if a line is of poor construc- 
tion as regards insulation and spacing, it would not be 
good engineering to attempt to compensate for this by 
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Fig. 10—Fundamental schemes of transmission. (a) Fully- 
sectionalized supply. (b) Looped-in supply. (c) Bussed supply. 


putting in an elaborate switching and relaying scheme. 

Only a few fundamental ideas have been presented on 
the possible layout of station buses and the switching 
arrangements of transmission circuits. The possible com- 
binations are almost infinite in number and will depend 
on local conditions and the expenditure considered per- 
missible far the conditions prevailing. 
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CHAPTER 2 
SYMMETRICAL COMPONENTS 


Original Author: 
J. E. Hobson 


voltages and currents are balanced (of equal mag- 

nitude in the three phases and displaced 120° from 
each other), and in which all cireuit elements in each phase 
are balanced and symmetrical, is relatively simple since 
the treatment of a single-phase leads directly to the three- 
phase solution. The analysis by Kirchoff's laws is much 
more difficult, however, when the circuit, is not sym- 
metrical, as the result of unbalanced loads, unbalanced 
faults or short-circuits that are not symmetrical in the 
three phases. Symmetrical components is the method now 
generally adopted for calculating such circuits. It was 
presented to the engineering profession by Dr. Charles L. 
Fortescue in his 1918 paper, "Method of Symmetrical Co- 
ordinates Applied to the Solution of Polyphase Networks." 
This paper, one of the longest ever presented before the 
A.L.E.E,, is now recognized as a classic in engineering liter- 
ature. For several years symmetrical components re- 
mained the tool of the specialist; but the subsequent work 
of R. D. Evans, C. F. Wagner, J. F. Peters, and others in 
developing the sequence networks and extending the ap- 
plication to system fault calculations and stability calcula- 
tions foeused the attention of the industry on the simplifi- 
cation and elarifieation symmetrical components offered in 
the caleulation of power system performance under un- 
balanced conditions. 

The method was recognized immediately by a few engi- 
neers as being very useful for the analysis of unbalanced 
conditions on symmetrical machines. Its more general 
application to the calculation of power system faults and 
unbalances, and the simplification made possible by the 
use of symmetrical components in such calculations, was 
not appreciated until several years later when the papers 
by Evans, Wagner, and others were published. The use 
of symmetrical components in the caleulation of unbal- 
anced faults, unbalanced loads, and stability limits on 
three-phase power systems now overshadows the other 
applications. 

The fundamental principle of symmetrical components, 
as applied to three-phase circuits, is that an unbalanced 
group of three related veetors (for example, three unsym- 
motrical and unbalanced vectors of voltage or current in 
a three-phase system) can be resolved into three sets of 
vectors. Tho three vectors of each set are of equal magni- 
tude and spaced either zero or 120 degrees apart. Each set 
is a “symmetrical component” of the original unbalanced 
vectors. The same concept of resolution can be applied to 
rotating vectors, such as voltages or currents, or non- 
rotating vector operators such as impedances or admit- 
tances. 
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Stated in more general terms, an unbalanced group of a 
associated veetors, all of the same type, ean be resolved 
into n sets of balanced vectors. The n vectors of each set 
are of equal length and symmetrically loeated with respect 
to each other. A set of vectors is considered to be sym- 
metrically located if the angles between the vectors, taken 
in sequential order, are all equal. Thus three veetors of 
one set are symmetrically located if the angle between 
adjacent vectors is either zero or 120 degrees. Although 
the method of symmetrical components is applicable to the 
analysis of any multi-phase system, this discussion will be 
limited to a consideration of three-phase systems, since 
three phase systems are most frequentiy encountered. 

This method of analysis makes possible the prediction, 
readily and accurately, of the behavior of a power system 
during unbalanced short-circuit or unbalanced load con- 
ditions. The engineer's knowledge of such phenomena has 
been greatly augmented and rapidly developed since its 
introduction. Modern concepts of protective relaying and 
fault protection grew from an understanding of the sym- 
Metrical component methods. 

Out of the concept of symmetrical components have 
sprung, almost full-born, many electrical devices. The 
negative-sequence relay for the detection of system faults, 
the positive-sequence filter for causing generator voltage 
regulators Lo respond to voltage changes in all three phases 
rather than in one phase alone, and the connection of in- 
strument transformers to segregate zero-sequence quanti- 
ties for the prompt detection of ground faults are interest- 
ing examples. The HCB pilot wire relay, a récent addition 
to the list of devices originating in minds trained to think 
in terms of symmetrical components, uses a positive- 
sequence filter and a zero-sequence filter for the detection 
of faults within a protected line section and for initiating 
the high speed tripping of breakers to isolate the faulted 
section, 

Symmetrical components as a tool in stability caleula- 
tions was recognized in 1924-1926, and has been used 
extensively since that time in power system stability 
analyses. Tis value for such caleulations lies principally in 
the fact that it permits an unbalanced load or fault to be 
represented by an impedance in shunt with the single- 
phase representation of the balanced system. 

The understanding of three-phase transformer perform- 
ance, particularly the effect of connections and the phe- 
homena associated with three-phase core-form units has 
been clarified by symmetrical components, as have been 
the physical concepts and the mathematical analysis of 
rotating machine performance under conditions of unbal- 
anced faults or unbalanced loading. 
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The extensive use of the network caleulator for the 
determination of short-circuit currents and voltages and 
for the application of circuit breakers, relays, grounding 
transformers, protector tubes, ete. has been furthered by 
the development of symmotrical components, since each 
sequence network may be set up independently as a single- 
phase system, A miniature network of an extensive power 
system, set up with three-phase voltages, separate im- 
pedances for each phase, and mutual impedances between 
phases would indeed be so large and cumbersome to handle 
as to be prohibitive. In this connnection it is of interest to 
note that the network calculator has become an indispen- 
sable tool in the analysis of power systera performance and 
in power system design. 

Not only has the method been an exceedingly valuable 
tool m system analyses, but also, by providing new and 
simpler concepts the understanding of power system be- 
havior has been clarified. The method of symmetrical 
components is responsible for an entirely different manner 
of approach to predicting and analyzing power-system 
performance. 

Symmetrical components carly earned a reputation of 
bemg complex. This is unfortunate sinee the mathe- 
matical manipulations attendant with the method are 
quite simple, requiring only a knowledge of complex vector 
notation. It stands somewhat unique among mathemat- 
ical tools m that it has been used not only to explain exist- 
ing conditions, but also, as pointed out above, the physical 
eoncepts arising from a knowledge of the basic principles 
have led to the development of new equipment and new 
schemes for power system operation, protection, etc. 
Things men come to know lose their mystery, and so it is 
with this important tool. 

Inasmuch as the theory and applications of symmetrical 
components are fully discussed elsewhere (see references) 
the intention here is only to summarize the impor- 
tant equations and to provide a convenient reference for 
those who are already somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject. 


I. THE VECTOR OPERATOR “a” 


For convenience in notation and manipulation a vector 
operator is introduced, Through usage it has come to be 
known as the vector a and is defined as 


1 à. 
a= A cito a) 


This indicates that the vector a has unit length and is 
oriented 120 degrees in a positive (counter-clockwise) 
direction from the reference axis. A vector operated upon 
by a is not changed in magnitude but is simply rotated in 
position 120 degrees in the forward direction. For exam- 
ple, V'=aV is a vector having the same length as the 
vector V, but rotated 120 degrees forward from the vector 
V. This relationship is shown in Fig. 1. The square of 
the vector a is another unit vector oriented 120 degrees 
in a negative (clockwise) direction from the reference 
axis, or oriented 240 degrees forward in a positive direc- 
tion. 
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a= (edo; (ei) = eit -5 4 (2 


As shown in Fig. 1, the resultant of a? operating on a 
vector V is the vector V" having the same length as V, 
but located 120 degrees in a clockwise direction from V. 
The three vectors 1+70, a?, and a (taken in this order) 


Vrav 


N 


Y gy 
Fig. 1--Rotation of a vector by the operator a, 


form a balanced, symmetrical, set of vectors of positive- 
phase-sequence rotation, since the vectors are of equal 
length, displaced equal angles from each other, and cross 
the reference line in the order 1, el, and a (following the 
usual convention of counter-clackwise rotation for the 
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vector diagram). The vectors 1, a, and a? (taken in this 
order) form a balanced, symmetrical, set of vectors of 
nogative-phase-sequence, since the vectors do not cross 
the reference lino in the order named, keeping the same 
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Fig. 2— Properties of the vector operator a. 


convention of counterclockwise rotation, but the third 
named follows the first, etc. 

Fundamental properties of the vector a are given 
in Tabie 1, and are shown on the vector diagram of 
Fig. 2. 


1. RESOLUTION AND COMBINATION OF 
VECTOR COMPONENTS 


1. Resolution of Unbalanced Three-Phase Voitages 


A three-phase set of unbalanced voltage vectors is shown 
in Fig. 3. Any three unbalanced vectors such as those in 
Fig. 3 can be resolved into three balanced or symmetrical 
sets of vectors by the use of the following equations: 


Eo = Et Ent E.) 
Eia, aE,) 
Eso E aE al) 


(3) 


NA 


Eb 


Fig. 3-—Unbalanced vectora, 


Ee is the zero-sequence component of E,, and is Hke- 
wise the zero-sequence component of Ej and Ea, so that 
Bas Ey=Ey=Eo. This set of three-phase vectors is 
Shown in Fig. 4. 
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N 
a 


so"Ebo Fog" Eg 


Fig. 4—Zero-sequence components of the vectors in Fig. 3. 


E, is the positive-sequence component of Ea, written 
as En. The positive-sequence component of En, Ew, is 
equal to PE. The positive-sequence component of Ee 
Ea, is equal lo a£, En En, Ea form a balanced, sym- 
metrical three-phase set of vectors of positive phase se- 
quence since the vector Eau is 120 degrees ahead of Em 
and 120 degrees behind Fa, as shown in Fig. 5. 


E,,706, y Ea "E, 


Ent PE, 


Fig. 5—Positive-sequence components of the vectors in Fig. 3. 


Fz is the negative-sequence component of E, written 
as Ean The negative-sequence components of E, and E, 
are, respectively, aF and a*E,, so that Ens, Eso, Ea 
taken in order form a symmetrical set of negative-sequence 
vectors as in. Fig. 6. 

Al three of the zero-sequence-component vectors are 
defined by E» since Eam E= Ea. Likewise, the three 


Epg* 0E, 


nim 


Ego Ez 


Eco 70? E, 


Fig. 6—Negative-sequence components of the vectors in Fig. 3. 


positive-sequence vectors are defined by E, since E, = Ei, 
Ensa E, and Eq-aE, Similarly the three negative- 
sequence vectors are defined by Fo. Thus all nine com- 
ponent vectors of the three original unbalanced vectors are 
completely defined by E, E,, and E; and it is understood 
that Eo £1, and Es, are the zero-, positive-, and negative- 
sequence components of E, without writing E, ete. The 
three original unbalanced vectors possess six degrees of 
freedom, since an angle and a magnitude are necessary to 
define each vector. The nine component vectors also 
possess six degrees of freedom, since each of the three sets 
of component vectors is deseribed by one angle and one 
magnitude; for example, the three positive-sequence 
vectors Fa, Eyn and Ea, are defined by the angular posi- 
tion and magnitude of Fy. 
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Nate that all three sets of component vectors have the 
same counterclockwise direction of rotation as was as- 
sumed for the original unbalanced vectors. The negative- 
sequence set of vectors does not rotate in a direction oppo- 
site to the positive-sequence set; but the phase-sequence, 
that is, the order in which the maximum occur with time, 
of the negative-sequence set is 8, e, b, a, and therefore 
opposite to the a, b, e, a, phase-sequence of the positive- 
sequence set. 

The unbalanced vectors can be expressed as functions of 
the three components just defined: 


E= Ea Ead B= Bot E+ Es 
By = By + Ent Bog = Bot b+ ak, 
E= Bat Bathe Estei He Es 


The combination of the sequence component vectors to 
form the original unbalanced vectors is shown in Fig. 7. 

In general a set of three unbalanced vectors such as 
those in Fig. 3 will have zero-, positive-, and negative- 


(4) 








Fig. 7—Combination of the three symmetrical component 
sets of vectors to obtain the original unbalanced vectors in 
Fig. 3. 


sequence components. However, if the vectors are bal- 
anced and symmetrical—of equal length and displaced 120 
degrees from each other—there will be only a positive- 
sequence component, or only a negative-sequence com- 
ponent, depending upon the order of phase sequence for 
the original vectors. 

Equations (3) ean be used to resolve either line-to- 
neutral voltages or line-to-line vollages into their com- 
ponents. Inherently, however, since three delta or line- 
to-hne voltages must form a closed triangle, there will be 
no zero-sequenee component for a set of three-phase line- 
to-line voltages, and Fyp=4 (En+HELo + E )=0. The 
subseript “D” is used to denote components of delta 
voltages or currents flowing in delta windings. 

In many cases it is desirable to know the ratio of the 
negatives- to positive-sequence amplitudes and the phase 
angle between them. This ratio is eommonly called the 
unbalance factor and can be conveniently obtained from 
the chart given in Fig. 8. The angle, 8, by which Eaa 
leads E, can be obtained also from the same chart. The 
chart is applicable only to three-phasc, three-wire systems, 
since it presupposes no zero-sequence component. The 
only data needed to use the chart is the scalar magnitudes 
of the three line voltages. As an example the chart ean be 
used to determine the unbalance in phase voltages per- 
missible on induction motors without excessive heating. 
This limit has usually been expressed as a permissible 
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Fig. 8—Determination of unbalance factor, 


negative sequence voltage whereas the phase voltages are 
of course more readily measured. 


2. Resolution of Unbalanced Three-Phase Currents 


Three line currents can be resolved into three sets of 
symmetrical component vectors in a manner analogous 
to that just given for the resolution of voltages. 

Referring to Fig. 9: 


I= fap 3 a+ Int fe) 
L=ly= Hi tela) 
Iam Iam h datanta.) 


(5) 
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Fig. 9--Three-phase line currents, 


The above are, respectively, the zero-, positive-, and 
negative-sequence components of Ja, the current in the 
reference phase. 


Jom dad dad Facil. 
Ij f lobia = otal tal 
la=latlatIe= ltali taI 


(6) 
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Three delta currents, Fig. 10, can be resolved into com- 
ponents: 
Ims ktit 
Los HL +aly 4001) (7) 
o=} (U+ al, +0) 


Where J, has been chosen as the reference phase current. 


o 
b vA N 
£ 


Fig. 10—Three-phase delta currents. 


Three line currents flowing into a delta-connected load, 
or into a delta-connected transformer winding, cannot 
have a zero-sequence component since J,+J,+/, must 
obviously he equal to zero. Likewise the currents flowing 
into a star-connected load cannot have a zero-sequence 
component unless the neutral wire is returned or the neutral 
point is connected to ground. Another way of stating this 
fact is that zero-sequence current cannot flow into a delta- 
connected load or transformer bank; nor can zero-sequence 
current flow into a star-connected load or transformer bank 
unless the neutral is grounded or connected to a return 
neutral wire. 

'The choice of which phase to use as reference is entirely 
arbitrary, but once selected, this phase must be kept as the 
reference for voltages and currents throughout the system, 
and throughout the analysis. It is customary in symmet- 
rical component notation to denote the reference phase as 
"phase a". The voltages and currents over an entire sys- 
tem are then expressed in terms of their components, all 
referred to the components of the reference phase. The 
components of voltage, current, impedance, or power 
found by analysis are directly the components of the refor- 
ence phase, and the components of voltage, current, im- 
pedance, or power for the other phases are easily found by 
rotating the positive-or negative-sequence components of 
the reference-phase through the proper angle. The am- 
higuity possible where star-delta transformations of volt- 
age and current are involved, or where the components of 
star voltages and currents are to be related to delta volt- 
ages and currents, is detailed in a following section, 


3. Resolution of Unbalanced Impedances and Ad- 
mittances 


Self Impedances—Unbalanced impedances can be 
resolved into symmetrical components, although the 
impedances are vector operators, and not rotating vectors 
as are three-phase voltages and currents. Consider the 
three star-impedances of Fig. 1»2(2), which form an unbal- 
anced load. Their sequence components are: 

Z= SZ. ES E 
Z= UZ, | aly i ez) (8) 
4,=4(Z,4+07,+a2Z,) 
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Fig. 11--Three unbalanced self impedances. 


The sequence components of current through the im- 
pedances, and the sequence components of the line volt- 
ages impressed across them ure interrelated by the fol- 
lowing equations: 


E= HEt Evet Beg) = Ly Lig EZ AD, 
By = Estay RE LA yea (9) 
Ead (Bag tat Bg hal og) = folat LZ t TaZ 


The above equations illustrate the fundamental prin- 
ciple that there is mutual coupling between sequences 
when the circuit constants are not symmetrical. As the 
equations reveal, both positive. and negative-sequence 
current (as well as zero-sequence current) create a zero- 
sequence voltage drop. If Z,—Z,— Z,, the impedances 
are symmetrical, Z= Z4—0, and Zo=%,. «For this con- 
dition, 

Eolo 
E =L Lo 
Es IZ, 


(10) 


and, as expected, the sequences are independent. If the 
neutral point is not grounded in Fig. 11(a), L£=0 but 
E= hZ +Z so that there is a zero-sequence voltage, 
representing a neutral voltage shift, created by positive- 
and negative-sequence current flowing through the un- 
balanced load. 

Equations (8) and (9) also hold for unsymmetrical 
series line impedances, as shown in Fig. 11(b), where Es, 
Fi, and E. are components of Ea E, and Ee the voltage 
drops across the impedances in the three phases. 

Mutual Impedances between phases can also be re- 
solved into components, Consider Zoye of Fig. 12(a), as 
reference, then 


Zo HZ t Emea t Za) 
La det aZ a Za) 
Zu = A A AZ mat) 


1) 
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Fig. 12 


(a) Three unbalanced mutual impedances, 
(b) Unbalanced self and mutual impedances, 


The components of the three-phase line currents and 
the components of the three-phase voltage drops created 
by the mutual impedances will be interrelated by the 
following equations: 


Ey =4( Bast Bowe Eu) = Lina DEus Do Ds 
Ey =| Bay babies +07 B oe) Los — DESI, (12) 
E= Hem aM y cal) —— IZ + 2D ms m DE 


If, as in Fig. 12(b), both self and mutual impedances 
are present in a section of a three-phase circuit, the sym- 
metrical components of the three voltage drops across the 
section are: 


En = Ed Es + EL) 

z HZ 22.10) +h- Za) +Z- Za) 
E,= AES + apo aE og) 

Tx T, -— Zo) hU S — Zu) + RO 4 22,4 
E, = 3 (Eae ta Eta o) 

=I{ Z- Z2 TAG, 2.) HAZ. Zu) 


Again, if both self and mutual impedances are sym- 
metrical, in all three phases, 


Eo= hZ + 2Z no) =Z. 
Er Za — Lino) z E 
Es= LA Zo Zeng) = fZ 


Where Zo, Zi, and Z, are, respectively, the impedance 
to zero-, positive-, and negative-sequence. For this con- 
dition positive-sequence currents produce only a positive- 
sequence voltage drop, etc. Zo, Zi, and Z, are commonly 
referred to us the zero-sequence, positive-sequence, and 
negative-sequence impedances. Note, however, that this 
is not strictly correct and that Zi, the impedance to 
positive-sequence currents, should not be confused with 
La, the positive sequence component of self impedances. 
Since Zo, Zi, and Z, are used more frequently than Lo, 
Z,, and Z, the shorter expression “zero-sequence im- 
pedance” is usually used to refer to Zo rather than Z. 
For a circuit that has only symmetrical impedances, both 
self and mutual, the sequences are independent of each 
other, and positive-sequence currents produce only posi- 


(13) 


(14) 
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tive-sequence voltage drops, etc. Fortunately, except for 
unsymmetrical loads, unsymmetrical transformer con- 
nections, etc., the three-phase systems usually encountered 
are symmetrical (or balanced) and the sequences are in- 
dependent. 

Admittances can be resolved into symmetrical com- 
ponents, and the components used to find the sequence 
components of the currents through a three-phase set of 
line impedances, or star-connected loads, as functions 
of the symmetrical components of the voltage drops 


across the impedances. In Fig. 11(a), let Y,= 7 Y,= 7 
Y.= 7 then 

Y + Yat Yə 

Y, = Y tar ta Ya) (15) 

Y. = HY, +0 Y, +aY o) 
and 

Toa EY HE A Y, 

d= EY +EY + EY, (16) 


To= EY HEY CES, 


Note, however, that Y, is not the reciprocal of Ze, as 
defined in Eq. 8, Y, is not the reciprocal of Z,, and Y, 
is not the reciprocal of Z, unless 4,=2,=2Z,; in other 
words, the components of admittance are not reciprocals 
of the corresponding components of impedance unless 
the three impedances (and admittances) under consid- 
eration are equal. 


4. Star-Delta Conversion Equations 


If a delta arrangement of impedances, as in Fig. 13(a), 
is to be converted to an equivalent star shown in Fig. 
13(b), the following ecuations are applicable. 











Z 1 = LabX Zes 
^ Y, Lain t Loot Loa 
Z=- = Zab X oe (17) 
Y. Zab t Aret Zeon 
Z dd Lo X Z ca 
° Y. Zant Zoot Zug 
z 
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Ze Zp 
Zpc 
ta) (52 


Fig. 13-—Star-delta impedance conversions. 


When the delta impedances form a three-phase load, 
no zero-sequence current can flow from the line to the load; 
hence, the equivalent star load must be left with neutral 
ungrounded. 

The reverse transformation, from the star impedances of 
Fig. 13(b), to the equivalent delta Fig. 13(a), is given by 
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Lal TABLE 2 
Z ab = Z at Z ot z 
ve | Positive-Sequence Line-to-Line Voltage 
Erla (18) Reference Phase Asa Function of Positive Sequence 


Zve Zot Zet -z 


Zw. 
Za= AZ AA 
p 


An equivalent delta for a star-connected, three-phase 
load with neutral grounded cannot be found, since zero- 
sequence current can flow from the line to the star load 
and return in the ground, but cannot flow from the line 
to any delta arrangement. 


HI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEQUENCE 
COMPONENTS OF LINE-TO-LINE AND 
LINE-TO-NEUTRAL VOLTAGES 


Assume that Earn Eng, and Eeg are a posilive-sequence 
set of line-to-neutral vectors in Fig. 14(a). The line-to- 
line voltages will also form a positive-sequence set of 





Eco Ecg Eob Ebg 
Eag Eag 
Ebo Eca Ecg Eab 
Ebo 
(b) (c) 
Fig. 14—Relationships between line-to-line and line-to- 


neutral components of voltage, 


(b) Positive-sequence relationships. 
(c Negative-sequence relationships. 


vectors. The relationship between the two sets of three- 
phase vectors is shown in Fig. 14(b). Although Fin (the 
positive-sequence component of the line-to-line voltages) 
will be numerically equal to 4/3#i—#, is the positive- 
sequence component of the line-to-neutral voltages (which 
is equal in this case to Fag); the angular relationship be- 
tween E, and E,p depends upon the line-to-line voltage 
taken as reference. The choice is arbitrary. Table 2 gives 
the relation between Fip and Æ, for various line-Lo-line 
phases selected as reference. 


Line-to-Line Voltages | Line-to-NeuLral Voltage 








i - - 
AB | E= Ewas yE E l ea E 
BC Eio = Esc VSR m (Qa) By 
CA Bin = Fg = 4/3 Bei t = (a — DE, 
BA Fio = Ey = AE Pt = (a? — 1) 
CB Buy = Be =jVdk, =(a ab E, 
Ac Fin = Bac = E 19=(1-a)E, 





If Bag, Bog, and Fen form a negative-sequence set of 
vectors, the vector diagram of Fig. 14(c} illustrates the 
relation between E42 Fag, and Hop, the negative-sequence 
component of the line-to-line voltages. Again, the al- 
gebraic relation expressing Esp as a function of E; will 
depend upon the line-to-line phase selected for reference, 
as illustrated in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Negative-Sequence Line-to-Line Voltage 


As a Function of Negative Sequence 
Line-to-Neutral Voltage 


Reference Phase 








AB Bry = Egy = VS: Is (L-- ah ES 
BC Eon = Eye = 54/381 = (a—a E, 
CA Em = Bea = EUM = (at 1), 
BA Boy = ES = AER t = (a —1)E, 
CB Em = Ey = —jV3 Ee = (at — a) By 
AC Em = Buy = GEL (1%) Es 


Since the line-to-line voltages cannot have a zero-se- 
quence component, Feop=0 under all conditions, and E, 
is an indeterminate function of Esp. 

The equations expressing Ein as a function of Ei, and 
Esp as a function of By, can be solved to express E, and 
E; as functions of Ein and zp, respectively, Refer to 
Table 4 for ihe relationships. 























TABLE 4 
Reference 
Phase 
E i- E a 
AB Eo Ei E Aen z Em 
Hin 4-8 _ Ey aa 
BC Ej E, CHAT 3 Emp 
. E 1-1 Em. 1 
CA ESE E el T Bay 
> ; 2 
BA Er Eiders alg p,- Pn. 15647 oo 
3 YS 3 
E a Es —at 
CB Eon Er = Lo 
TID. ? Em o 1 
AC B= eno i “Ew Eo “Esp 








Certain authors have arbitrarily adopted phase CB as 
reference, since the relations between the line-to-line and 
line-to-neutral components are easily remembered and 
the angular shift of 90 degrees is easy to carry in com- 
putations. Using this convention: 
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Em=0 


The equations and vector diagrams illustrate the inter- 
esting fact that the numerical relation between the line- 
to-line and line-to-neuiral positive-sequence components 
is the same as for negative-sequenee; but that the angular 
shift for negative-sequence is opposite to that for positive- 
sequence, regardless of the delta phase selected for refer- 
ence. Also, a connection of power or regulating trans- 
formers giving a shift of 9 degrees in the transformation 
for positive-sequence voltage and current will give a shift 
of —8 degrees in the transformation for negative-sequence 
voltage and current. 


E, is not a function of Epp 


IV. SEQUENCE COMPONENTS OF LINE AND 
DELTA CURRENTS 


The relation existing between the positive-sequence 
component of the delta currents and the posilive-sequence 
component of the line currents flowing into a delta load 
or delta-connected transformer winding, and the relation 
existing for the negative-sequence components of the eur- 
rents are given in Figs. 15(b) and 15(e3. Although the 
components of line currents are 4/3 times the delta phase 
selected for reference, the angular relationship depends 








le 
tb} (c) 


Fig. I5—Relationships between components of phase and 
delta currents. 
(b) Positive-sequence relationships, 
(c) Negative-sequence relationships. 
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upon the phase selected for reference. 1, is taken as refer- 
ence for the line currents. Refer to Table 5. 




















TABLE 5 
Delta . 
Reference Fig. 14(b) Fig. 14(0) 
Current 
H hy ==>, he Tig =Te =~ uem 
i Esa E 
I, Ip-ly,- Gh 
1 . 
Ta tp sis ygi 
I . 
-1 Pop = Te = hen 
-I Im- -=h 
-3 | To= rhei 
| v3 


H the current (— 7,) is taken as reference, the relations 
are easily remembered; also, the 7 operator is convenient 
to use in analysis. 


hoc Tan 


V3 i= —jv3hip 
Ta = Ah Lo=jV 3n (20) 


V. STAR-DELTA TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
VOLTAGE AND CURRENT 


Each sequence component of voltage and current must 
be followed separately through the transformer, and the 
angular shift of the sequence will depend upon the input 
and output phases arbitrarily selected for reference. In 
Fig. 16(a), the winding ratio is n and the overall trans- 


. o. "n . . . 
formation ratio is N =--p. Line-to-line or line-to-neutral 


We 
voltages on the delta side will be N times the correspond- 
ing voltages on the star side of the transformer (neglecting 
impedance drop). If the transformer windings are sym- 
metrical in the three phases, there will be no interaction 
between sequences, and each sequence component of volt- 
age or current is transformed independently. 

To illustrate the sequence transformations, phases € and 
a’ have been selected as reference phases in the two circuits. 
Figs. 16(b), (ed, (D, and (e) give the relationships for the 
three phases with each component of voltage and current 
considered separately. 

From the vector diagrams 

E= NE 
if = whe 


4 


Es = N Ee 


(21) 


1 
yon 77j30 
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Regardless of the phases sclected for reference, both 
positive-sequence current and voltage will be shifted in 
the same direction by the same angle. Negative-sequence 
current and voltage will also be shifted the same angle in 
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Fig. 16—-Transformation of the sequence components of cur- 
rent and yoltage in a star-delta transformer bank. 

(5) Relationship of positive-sequenee line-to-neutral and line-to- 
line voltages, 

(c) Relationship of positive-sequenee currents. 

(d) Relationship of negative-sequence line-to-neutral and line- 
to-line voltages. 

(e) Relationship of negative-sequenee currenta. 


one direction, and the negative-sequence angular shift will 
be equal to the positive-sequence shift but in the opposite 
direction. As previously stated, this is a general rule for all 
connections of power and regulating transformers, wher- 
ever phase shift is involved in the transformation. 

Since zero-sequence current. cannot flow from the delta 
winding, there will be no zero-sequence component of 7,/. 
If the star winding is grounded, J, may have a zero-se- 
quence component. From the star side the transformer 
bank acts as a return path for zero-sequence current (if the 
neutral is grounded), and from the delta side the bank acts 
as an open circuit to zero-soquenee. For zero-sequence 
current alone, /,-1,:-I.— I, and a current will circu- 
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late around the delta such that f,—I,—1,—14-— “Te 


The zero-sequenee line-to-neutral voltages, E, and E/ are 
entirely independent; each being determined by conditions 
in its respective circuit. The transformation characteristics 
for the three sequence currents and voltages, and the se- 
quence impedance characteristics, for common connections 
of power and regulating transformers are given in Chap. 5. 
The action of a transformer bank in the transformation of 
Zero-sequence currents must be given particular attention, 
since certain connections do not permit zero-sequence cur- 
rent to flow, others permit it to pass through the bank 
without transformation, and still others transform zero- 
sequence quantities in the same manner as positive- or 
hegative-sequenee quantities are transformed. 


VI. THREE-PHASE POWER 


The total three-phase power of a circuit can be expressed 
in terms of the symmctrical components of the line cur- 
rents and the symmetrical components of the line-to- 
neutral voltages. 


P=3(Egls cos BF EL, cos 6,4 Bal cos 0;) (22) 


where 8i is the angle between FE, and J, # the angle 
between E; and 1;, 0. the angle between E; and Jy. The 
equation shows that the total power is the sum of the three 
components of power; but the power in one phase of an 
unbalanced cireuit is not one-third of the above expression, 
since each phase will contain components of power resulting 
from zero-sequence voltage and positive-sequence current, 
ete. This power “between sequences” is generated in one 
phase and absorbed by the others, and does not appear in 
the expression for total three-phase power. 

Only positive-sequence power is developed by the gene- 
rators. This power is converted to negative-sequence and 
zero-sequenee power by circuit dissymmetry such as oecurs 
from a single line-to-ground or a line-to-line fault, The 
unbalanced fault, unbalanced load, or other dissymmetry 
in the circuit thus acts as the "generator" for negative- 
sequence and zero-sequenee power. 


VH. CONJUGATE SETS OF VECTORS 
Since power in an alternating-current circuit is defined 
as Ef Ghe vector E times the conjugate of the vector D), 
some consideration should be given to conjugates of the 
symmetrical-component sets of vectors. A system of 
positive-sequence vectors are drawn in Fig. 17(a). In 
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Fig. 17—Conjugates of a positive-sequence set of vectors, 
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Fig. 18—Conjugates of a negative-sequence set of vectors, 


accordance with the definition that the conjugate of a given 
vector is a vector of the same magnitude but displaced the 
same angle from the reference axis in the opposite direction 
to the given vector, the conjugates of the positive-sequence 
set of vectors are shown in Fig. 17(b). Note that the con- 
jugates to a positive-sequence set of vectors form a negative- 
sequence set of vectors. Similarly, as in Fig. 18, the con- 
jugates to a negative-sequence set of vectors form a posi- 
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Fig. 19—Conjugates of a zero-sequence set of vectors. 


tive-sequence set. The conjugate of a zero-sequence set of 
vectors is another zero-sequence set of vectors, sce Fig. 19. 


VIII. SEQUENCE NETWORKS 
5. General Considerations 


One of the most useful concepts arising from symmet- 
rical components is that of the sequence network, which 
is an equivalent network for the balanced power system 
under an imagined operating condition such that only one 
sequence component of voltages and currents is present in 
the system. As shown above for the case of balanced loads 
(and it can be readily shown in general) currents of one 
sequence will create voltage drops of that sequence only, if 
a power system is balanced (equal series impedances in all 
three phases, equal mutual impedances between phases, 
rotating machines symmetrical in ali three phases, all 
banks of transformers symmetrical in all three phases, 
etc.). There will be no interaction between sequences and 
the sequences are independent. Nearly all power systems 
can be assumed to be balanced except for emergency con- 
ditions such as sbort-cireuits, faults, unbalanced load, un- 
balanced open circuits, or unsymmetrical conditions arising 
in rotating machines. Even under such emergency unbal- 
anced conditions, which usually occur at only one pomt in 
the system, the remainder of the power system remains 
balanced and an equivalent sequence network can be ob- 
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tained for the balanced part of the system. The advantage 
of the sequence network is that, since currents and voltages 
of only one sequence are present, the three-phase system 
can be represented by an equivalent single-phase diagram. 
The entire sequence network can often be reduced by sim- 
ple manipulation to a single voltage and a single 1m- 
pedance. The type of unbalance or dissymmetry in the 
circuit can be represented by an intereonnection between 
the equivalent sequence networks, 

The positive-sequenee network is the only one of the 
three that will contain generated voltages, since alternators 
can be assumed to generate only positive-sequence volt- 
ages. The voltages appearing in the negative- and zero- 
sequence networks will be generated by the unbalance, and 
will appear as voltages impressed on the networks at the 
point of fanlt. Furthermore, the positive-sequenee net- 
work represents the system operating under normal bal- 
anced conditions. For short-circuit studies the internal 
voltages are shorted and the positive sequence network is 
driven by the voltage appearing at the fault before the 
fault occurred according to the theory of Superposition and 
the Compensation 'Theorems (see Chapter 10, Section 11). 
This gives exaetiy the increments or changes in system 
quantities over the system. Since the fault current equals 
zero before the fault, the increment alone is the fault cur- 
rent total. However, the normal currents in any branch 
must be added to the calculated fault current in the same 
branch to get the total current in any branch after the 
fault occurs. 


6. Setting Up the Sequence Networks 


The equivalent circuits for each sequence are set up “as 
viewed from the fault,’ by imagining current of the partic- 
ular sequence to be circulated through the network from 
the fault point, investigating the path of current flow and 
the impedance of each section of the network to currents 
of that sequence, Another approach is to imagine in each 
network a voltage impressed across the terminals of the 
network, and to follow the path of current flow through 
the network, dealing with each sequence separately. It is 
particularly necessary when setting up the zero-sequence 
network to start at the fault point, or point of unbalance, 
since zero-sequence currents might not flow over the entire 
system. Only parts of the system over which zero-sequence 
current will flow, as the result of a zero-sequence voltage 
impressed a£ the unbalanced point, are included in the 
Zero-sequence network “as viewed from the fault." The 
two terminals for each network correspond to the two 
points in the three-phase system on either side of the un- 
balance. For the case of shunt faults between conductors 
and ground, one terminal of each network will be the fault 
point in the three-phase system, the other terminal will be 
ground or neutral at that point. For a series unbalance, 
such as an open conductor, the twa terminals will cor- 
respond to the two points in the three-phase system im- 
mediately adjacent to the unbalance, 


7. Sequence Impedances of Lines, Transformers, 
and Rotating Machinery 


The impedance of any unit of the system-—such as a 
generator, a transformer, or a section of line—to be in- 
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serted in a sequence network is obtained by imagining unit 
current of that sequence to be circulated through the 
apparatus or line in all three phases, and writing the equa- 
tion for the voltage drop; or by actually measuring the 
voltage drop when current of the one sequence being in- 
vestigated is circulated through the three phases of the 
apparatus. The impedance to negative-sequence currents 
for all static non-rotating apparatus will be equal to the 
impedance for positive-sequence currents. The impedance 
to negalive-sequence currents for rotating apparatus will 
in general be different from the impedance to positive 
soquence. The impedance to zero-sequence currents for all 
apparatus will in general be different from either the im- 
pedance to positive-sequence or the impedance to negative- 
sequence. The sequence impedance characteristics of the 
component parts of a power system have been investigated 
in detail and are discussed in Chaps. 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

An impedance in the neutral will not appear in either the 
positive-sequence network or the negative-sequence net- 
work, since the three-phase currents of cither sequence add 
to zero at the neutral; an equivalent impedance equal to 
three times the ohmic neutral impedance will appear in the 
zero-sequence network, however, since the zero-sequence 
currents flowing in the three phases, £5 add directly to give 
a neutral current of 3o. 


8. Assumed Direction of Current Flow 


By convention, the positive direction of current flow in 
each sequenee network is taken as being outward at the 
faulted or unbalanced point; thus the sequence currents are 
assumed to flow in the same direction in all three sequence 
networks. This convention of assumed current flow must 
be carefully followed to avoid ambiguity or error even 
though some of the currents are negative. After the cur- 
rents flowing in each network have been determined, the 
sequence voltage at any point in the network can be found 
by subtracting the impedance drops of that sequence from 
the generated voltages, taking the neutral point of the net- 
work as the point of zero voltage. For example, if the im- 
pedances to positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence be- 
tween neutral and the point in question are Zi, Za, and Zo, 
respectively, the sequence voltages at the point will be 


Eye Eas hey 
E= — Ps 
Eg we byt 


where E, is the generated positive-sequence voltage, the 
positive-sequence network being the only one of the three 
having a generated voltage between neutral and the point 
for which voltages are to be found, In particular, if Zi, 
Zo and Zo are the total equivalent impedances of the net- 
works to the point of fault, then Eq. (23) gives the se- 
quence voltages at the fault. 

Distribution Factors—I{ several types of unbalance 
are to be investigated for one point in the system, it is 
convenient to find distribution factors for each sequence 
current by circulating unit sequence eurrent in the ter- 
minals of each network, letting it flow through the net- 
work and finding how this current distributes in various 
branches. Regardiess of the type of fault, and the mag- 
nitude of sequence current at the fault, the current will 


(23) 
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distribute through each network in accordance with the 
distribution factors found for unit current. This follows 
from the fact that within any one of the three networks 
the currents and voltages of that sequence are entirely 
independent of the other two sequences. 

These points will be clarified by detailed consideration 
of a specifie example at the ond of this chapter. 


IX. CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE 
SEQUENCE NETWORKS 


As discussed in Part IT, Sec. 3 of this chapter, any un- 
balance or dissymmetry in the svstem will result in mutual 
action between the sequences, so that it is to be expected 
that the sequence networks will have mutual coupling, or 
possibly direct connections, between them at the point of 
unbalance. Equations can be written for the conditions 
existing at the point of unbalance that show the coupling 
or connections necessarily existing between the sequence 
networks at that point. 

As pointed out in Sec. 5, it is usually sufficiently accurate 
to reduce a given system to an equivalent source and single 
reactance to the point of fault. This in effect means that 
the system is rodueed to a single generator with a fault 
applied at its terminals. Figs. 20(a) through 20(e) show 
such an equivalent system with the more common types of 
faults applied. For example Fig. 20(a) is drawn for a three- 
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(b) Single-line-to-ground fault on ungrounded generator. 


(ce) Single-line-to-ground fault on generator grounded through 


a neutral reactor. 


(d) Line-to-line fault on grounded or ungrounded generator. 
(e) Doubie-line-to-ground fault on generator grounded through 
a neutral reactor, 
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Fig. 21 — Connection of the sequence networks to represent shunt and series unbalanced conditions. For shunt unbalances 

the faulted point in the system is represented by F and neutral by N. Corresponding points are represented in the sequence 

networks by the letter with a sequence subscript. P, N, and Z refer to the positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence networks, 

respectively, For series unbalances, points in the system adjacent to the unbalance are represented by X and Y. Nisagain 
the neutral. 
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phase fault on the system. Part (1) shows the equivalent 
system (2) the corresponding positive- negative- and zero- 
sequence diagrams, and (3) the shorthand representation 
of the sequence diagrams. Part (4) is a vector diagram 
showing graphically the relationship between the various 
voltages and currents. In the zero-sequence diagrams of 
(2) and (3) a distinetion is made between “neutral”, N, 
and "ground", G. Tn the positive- and negattve-sequence 
networks no such distinction is necessary, since by their 
definition positive- and negative-sequence quantities are 
balanced with respect to neutral. For example, all pos- 
itive- and negative-sequence currents add to zero at the 
system neutral so that the terms “neutral” and “ground” 
are synonymous. Zero-sequence quantities however, are 
not balanced with respect to. neutral. Thus, by their 
nature zero-sequence currents require a neutral or ground 
return path. In many cases impedance exists between 
neutral and ground and when zero-sequence currents flow a 
voltage drop exists between neutral and ground. There- 
fore, it is necessary that one be specific when speaking of 
line-to-neutral and line-to-ground zero-sequence voltages, 
They are the same only when no impedance exists between 
the neutral and ground. 

In parts (3) of Fig. 20(a) all portions of the network 
within the boxes are balanced and only the terminals at 
the point of unbalance are brought out. The networks as 
shown are for the “a” or reference phase only. In Eqs. (25) 
through (29) the zero-sequence impedance, Za is infinite 
for the case of Fig. 20(b) and includes 3X4 in the case of 
Fig. 20(c). Fig. 21 gives a summary of the connections 
required to represent the more common types of faults 
encountered in power gystem work. 

Equations for calculating the sequence quantities at the 
point of unbalance are given below for the unbalanced con- 
ditions that occur frequently. In these equations Ej, 
Esp, and Ege are components of the line-to-neutral volt- 
ages at the point of unbalance; Jir, Jor, and Joy are com- 
ponents of the fault current Ip; Zi, Zo, and Ze are imped- 
ances of the system (as viewed from the unbalanced 
terminals) to the flow of the sequence currents; and E, is 
the line-to-neutral positive-sequence generated voliage. 


9. Three-Phase Fault—Fig. 20(a) 
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11. Line-to-Line Fault—Fig. 20(d) 
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Tf two or more unbalances oceur simultaneously, mutual 
coupling or connections will occur between the sequence 
networks at each point of unbalance, and if the unbalances 
are not symmetrical with respect to the same phase, ihe 
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connections will have to be made through phase-shifting 
transformers. The analysis in the cases of simultaneous 
faults is considerably more complicated than for single 
unbalances. 

No assumptions were made in the derivation of the rep- 
resentation of the shunt and series unbalances of Fig. 21 
that would not permit the application of the same prin- 
ciples tu simultaneous faults on multiple unbalances, In 
fact various cases of single unbalance ean be combined to 
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Fig. 22—Connections between the sequence networks for typical cases of multiple unbalances. 
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form the proper restraints or terminal connections to rep- 
resent multiple unbalances. For example, the representa- 
tion for a simultaneous single line-to-ground fault on phase 

“a” and a line-to-line fault on phases “b” and “e” can be 
derived by satisfying the terminal connections of Figs. 
21(d) and 21(f}. Fig. 21(d) dictates that the three net- 
works be connected in series, while Fig. 21(f) shows the 
positive- and negative-sequence networks in parallel. Both 
of these requirements ean be met simultaneously as shown 
in Fig. 22(a). Simultaneous faults that are not sym- 
metrical to the reference phase ean be represented by sim- 
ilar connections using ideal transformers or phase shifters 
to shift the sequence voltages and currents originating in 
all of the unbalances except the first or reference condition. 
The fault involving phase “a” is usually taken as the 
reference and all others are shifted by the proper amount 
before making the terminal connections required to satisfy 
that particular type of fault. The positive-, negative-, and 
zero-sequence shifts, respectively for an unbalance that is 
symmetrical to phase "a" are 1, 1, 1; “b” phase af, a, 1; 
to "c" phase a, a?, 1. A few multiple unbalanees that may 
occur a£ one point in a system simultaneously are given in 
Fig. 22, which also gives one illustration of simultaneous 
faults at different points in à system with one fault not 
symmetrical with respect to phase a. 

To summarize, the procedure in finding voltages and 
currents throughout a system during fault conditions is: 
(1) set up each sequence network as viewed from the fault, 
(2) find the distribution factors for each sequence current 
throughout its network, (3) reduce the network to as sim- 
ple a circuit as possible, (4) make the proper connection 
between the networks at the fault point to represent the 
unbalanced condition, (5) solve the resulting single-phase 
circuit for the sequence currents at the fault, (6) find the 
sequence components of voltage and current at the desired 
locations in the system. The positive-sequence voltage to 
be used, and the machine impedances, in step (5) depend 
upon when the fault currents and voltages are desired; if 
immediately after the fault oceurs, in general, use sub- 
transient reactances and the voltage back of subtransicnt 
reactance immediately preceding the fault; if a few cyclos 
alter the fault occurs, use transient reactances and the 
voltage back of transient reactance immediately before the 
fault; and if steady-state conditions are desired, use syn- 
chronous reactances and the voltage back of synchronous 
reactance. If regulators are used, normal bus voltage can 
be used to find steady-state conditions and the machine 
reactance in the positive-sequence network taken as being 
zero. 


X. EXAMPLE OF FAULT CALCULATION 
16. Problem 


Let us assume the typical transmission system shown 
in Fig. 23(a) to have a single line-to-ground fault on one 
end of the 66 kv line as shown. The line construction is 
given in Fig. 23(b) and the generator constants in Fig. 
23(c). Caleulate the following: 

(a) Positive-sequence reactance to the point of fault. 

(b) Negative-sequence reactance to the point of fault. 

(e) Zero-sequence reactance to the point of fault. 
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25000 KVA 20000 KVA 
3j x0% de x«9* 
40 MILES -HO KV. 
13.8 KV i38 KV 
30 MILES 10 MILES 
oy EE EE 66 KV oy ri S KV 
a4 "MSLG 
25000 «va FAULT Tooo KVA ad KVA 
x:2% to) X=5% X= 8% 
eu 
1457 qp r 
omeja 14-6 oi" + Oleg 
45' 45 
60' 
HO KV LINE 66 KV LINE 


CONDUCTOR 4/6 CU. CONDUCTOR 4/0 CU. 
ALL GROUND WIRES 0.375 EBB STEEL 





(b) 

GENERATOR G, GENERATOR G, 
50,000 KVA 37,500 KVA 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED THROUGH 4% REACT. NEUTRAL UNGROUNDED 
Xg = 100% Xg*130% 
Xa: 21% Xa: 25% 
X“ae 12% x'g 17% 
Xe = 12% Xp 17 % 
Xo* 8% Xy: 5% 

le) 


Fig. 23—Typical system assumed for fault calculation, 
(a) Bystem single-line diagram. 
(b) Line construction. 
(e) Tabulation of generator constants, 


(d) Fault current. 

(e) Line currents, line-to-ground voltages, and line-to- 
line voltages at the breaker adjacent to the fault, 

(D Line currents, line-to-ground voltages, and line-to- 
Ene voltages at tho terminals of 6". 

(e) Line currents, line-to-ground voltages, and line-to- 
line voltages at the 110 kv breaker adjacent to the 
25,000 kva transformer, 


17. Assumptions 


(1) That the fault currents are to be calculated using 
transient reaetances. 

(2) A base of 50,000 kva for the calculations. 

(3) That all resistances can be neglected. 

(4) That a voltage, positive-sequence, as viewed from 
the fault of 7 10095 will be used for reference. This 


. . 66,000 
is an assumed voltage of j US volts between 


line “a” and neutral. 


(5) That the reference phases on either side of the star- 
delta transformers are chesen such that positive- 
sequence voltage on the high side is advanced 30° in 
phase position from the positive-sequence voltage on 
the low side of the transformer. 
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18. Line Reactances (Refer to Chap. 3 


Positive- and Negative-Sequence Reactances of 
the 110 kv Line. 


For 4/0 copper conductors z, —0.497 ohms per mile, 
ta=4(ry for 14 fect+ za for 14 feet-4- x4 Tor 28 feet), 
= 4(0.320+0.3820+-0.104) = 0.348 ohms per mile. 
y= ty = Tat a= 0.497 +0.348 = 0.845 ohms per mile. 


Positive- and Negative-Sequence Reactances of 
the 66 kv Line. 


x,==0.497 ohms per mile, 

za (ta for 10 feet+ay for 10 feel xa for 20 feet) 
= 4(0.279+-0,279+0.364) —0.307 ohms per mile. 

t= E= Ea t ta = 0.497 40.307 = 0.804 ohms per mile, 


Zero-Sequence Reactances—Since zero-sequence 
currents flowing in either the 110- or the 66-kv linc will in- 
duce a zero-sequence voltage in the other line and in all 
three ground wires, the zero-sequence mutual reactances 
between lines, between each line and the two sets of ground 
wires, and between the two sets of ground wires, must be 
evaluated as well as the zero-sequence self reactances. In- 
deed, the zero-sequenee self reactance of either the 110- 
or the 66-kv line will be affected by the mutual coupling 
existing with all of the ground wires. The three conductors 
of the 110-kv line, with ground return, are assumed to form 
one zero-sequenee circuit, denoted by "a" in Fig, 24; the 
two ground conductors for this line, with ground return, 
form the zero-sequence circuit denoted “g”; the three con- 
ductors for the 66-kv line, with ground return, form the 
zcro-sequence circuit denoted "a"; and the single ground 
wire for the 66-kv Hine, with ground return, forms the zero- 
sequence circuit denoted “g’.” Although not strietly cor- 
rect, we assume the currents carried by the two ground 


wires of cireuit “g” are equal. Then let: 


AA X 


CINE CO 


Fig. 24— Zero-sequence circuits formed by the 110 kv line (a), 
the 66 kv line (0%, the two ground wires (g), and the single 
ground wire (g^). 


E= zero-sequence voltage of cireult a 

E. = zero-sequence voltage of circuit g==0, since the 
ground wires are assumed to be continuously 
grounded. 

Ef = zero-sequence voltage of circuit a’ 

E¿o= zero-sequonce voltage of circuit y'=0, since the 
ground wire is assumed to be continuously 
grounded. 

To zero-sequenee current of circuit a 
I,- zero-sequence current of circuit g 
Ij  zero-sequenee current of circuit al 
lj = zero-sequence current of circuit g” 


It should be remembered that unit 7, is one ampere in 
each of the three line conductors with three amperes re- 
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turning in ground; unit 7, is 3/2 amperes in each of the 
two ground wires with three amperes returnmg in the 
ground; unit 7j is one ampere in each of the three line con- 
ductors with three amperes returning in the ground; and 
unit /,’ is three amperes in the ground wire with three 
amperes returning in the ground. 


These quantities are inter-related as follows: 
a Pa 
Ea = Totowa + Tan +I otaa’ + I. Züias) 
; , , _ 
E Ia Ig 4 TES] img; =O 
Eg = Lito) Hi oo + Lito + Lita 
x , pum 
Ego = Jozotag^ "Eth T Ig Lia) Iz zi) 


where 
Zo) = Zero-sequenee self reactance of the a circuit 
= 2 +2,--#(xa for 14 feet+2,4 for 14 feet--za for 
28 feet) 
= 0.497 -+ 2.80 — 2(0.348) = 2.69 ohms per mile. 


Zota) == Zero-sequence self reactance of the a’ circuit 
eund rs ¿(ua for 10 feet--x4 for 10 feet4-z4 for 
20 fect) 
= (1.407 -+ 2.89 —2(0.307) = 2.77 ohms per mile. 


2o(g) = Zero-sequence self reactance of the g circuit 
=3r,+2.— Hora for 14.5 feet) 
= $(2.79) + 2.80 — 3(0.324) =6.59 ohms per mile. 


Zo) = Zero-sequence self reactance of the g' circuit 
on de, | Teo 
= 362.70) 4- 2.80 — 11.26 ohms per mile. 


Zotan = Zero-sequence mutual reactance between the g 
and g circuits 
e .— ¿xa for 12.06 feet+ x4 for 12.06 feet+ ma for 
12.35 feet--z, for 12.35 feet-+zy for 23.5 feet 
-J-x4 for 23.5 feet) 
= 2.80— 3(0.3303) = 1.90 ohms per mile. 


Zotac == Zero-Sequence mutual reactance between the a 
and a' circuits 
= o gGrafor 60 feet-+ xa for 50 feet-+x4 for 70 feet 
+24 for 46 feet--z4 for 36 feet-+-r, for 56 feet 
-p æy for 74 feet-t- za for 64 fect-+24 for 84 foot) 
= 2.80 —3(0.493) = 1.411 ohms per mile. 


fog) = Zero-sequence mutual reactance between the a 
and g' circuits. 
=£ — xy for 75 feet-+ xa for 62 feet-+ x, for 48 feet) 
e: 2.80 —3(0,498) = 1.40 ohms per mile. 


Zoe) = Zero-sequence mutual reactance between the a^ 
and 9' circuits. 
= te $lra for 15 feet+xa for 18.03 feet+x¿ for 
18.03 feet) 
e: 2,89 3(0,344) = 1.86 ohms per mile. 


Similar definitions apply for Zowe and Zagi. In each 
case the zero-sequence mutual reactance between two cir- 
cuits is equal to r, minus three times the average of the 
wq's for all possible distances between conductors of the 
two circuits. 

The zero-sequenee self reactance of the 110-kv line in 
the presence of all zero-sequence circuits is obtained by 
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letting Jy be zero in the above equations and solving for 


hi 


7. Carrying out this rather tedious process, it will be 
o 
found that 
— 9.05 ohms per mile. 
0 

The zero-sequence self reactance of the G6-kv line in 

the presence of all zero-sequence circuits is obtained by 
, 


. . E 
letting Zo be zero in the equations and solving for =>. Ib 
ü 


will be found that 
i 
= 2.25 ohms per mile: 
0 


The zero-sequenec mutual reactance between the 66- 
and the 110-kv line in the presence of all zero-sequence 





¡20% — jl4* ¡22.5% 


jeu 


j369%  j?67X 








of, 
Z y ¡26.4% 
Fig. 25--Reduction of the positive-sequence network and the 


positive-sequence distribution factors. 


circuits is obtained by letting Jo’ be zero and solving for 
t 


e -. When this is done, it will be found that 
El 
Lo 





, E. 
(with Ij =0) =F with 1,2:0) 0.87 ohms per mile. 
0 


19. The Sequence Networks 


The sequence networks are shown in Figs. 25, 26, and 
27, with all reactances expressed in percent on a 50 000- 
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j20% 


¡4% j22.5% 









j369% ¡267% 





227j2l0% 


Fig. 26-—Reduction of the negative-sequence network and the 
negative sequence distribution factors. 


kva base and the networks set up as viewed from the 
fault. Illustrative examples of expressing these react- 
ances in percent on a 50 000-kva base follow: 


Positive-sequence reactance of Gi 
(50 000) _ 


5) 37 500) 
Positive-sequence reactance of the 66-kv lme= 
(0.804) (40) (50 000) 

(66) (66) (10) 





= 36.9% 


Positive-sequence reactance of the 110-kv line 
(0,845) (40) (50 000) _ 14%, 
(110) (110) (10) 





Zero-sequence mutual reactance between the 66- and the 
110-kv line for the 30 mile section = 
(0.87) (30) (50 000) 
(110) (66) (10) = 18% 





The distribution factors are shown on each sequence 
network; obtained by finding the distribution of one am- 
pere taken as flowing out at the fault. 

Each network is finally reduced to one equivalent im- 
pedance as viewed from the fault. 
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¡22.5% 


¡20% 





25.8%  j267X 





¡18% 0388 j 
]775% 1465% | 5322 
i 





j55.12 % 
0388 ¡20.33% 


¡82.2% 





2 ¿"137% 


Fig. 27—Reduction of the zero-sequence network and the 
zero-sequence distribution factors. 
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20. Voltages and Currents at the Fault 

The sequence networks are connected in series to rep- 
resent a single line-to-ground fault. The total reactance 
of the resulting single-phase network is 
Bo ZU + Luin 26405 + 21.005 + 13.7% = 61.1%. 
710076 
$61.1% 
Since normal current for the 66-kv circuit (for a base 
kva of 50 000) 


Then: Top = Fie = Doe = = 1.637 p.u. 





z -= 437.5 amperes. 


Lh=hfhk=f,= {l G37) (437.5) =715 amperes. 
The total fault current = 
fot h+i.=4.911 p.u.=2145 amperes, 
"The sequence voltages at the fault: 
E= Foy — PZ, =3100% — 71.637) (26.4% =356.9% 
=j21 700 volts. 
E= — I, —j(06317)(21)95 = 34.4% = 313 100 


volta. 
E= — LL 3 401.63 103.7) % = — 322.505 = —j8 600 
volts. 


Bag Es E + Es =0 
Ey, = EE t aE =30 200—712 900 
=532 500 volts. 
E, = Hy ad Y By = —30 200—712 900 
=33 800 volts. 
En = Ean ld, —30 200+ 712 900 =32 800 volts. 
Ey ES Beg = 60 400 volts. 
Esos Ey EQ —30 200—712 900 = 32 800 voita, 


21. Voltages and Currents at the Breaker Adjacent 
to the Fault 


Using ihe distribution factors im the sequence net- 
works at this point: 

L (0.752)(1.637) = 1.231 p.u. =540 amperes. 

Io (0.768) (1.687) = 1.258 p.u.= 550 amperes. 

Ij (0.859) (1.637) = 1.407 p.u. — 615 amperes. 
f,=fotfi+l/,=1705 amperes. 

fy = fo ah, tal = 704+ 78.6 = 70.5 amperes. 
fe=lotel +el,=70—j8.6=70.5 amperes, 





The line-to-ground and line-to-line voltages at this 
poiut are equal to those calculated for the fault. 


22. Voltages and Currents at the Breaker Adjacent 
to Generator G, 


The base, or normal, voltage at this point is 13 800 volts 
Hine-to-line, or 7960 volts line-to-neutral. 


The base, or normal, current at this point is 50 000 
as O E 5 3 §— z 
' i P V8x18.8 


--2000 amperes. Since a star-delta transformation is 
involved, there will be a phase shift in positive- and 
negativo-sequenee quantities. 
Ii: (0.684) (1.637) (2090) 7 = 2240 amperes 
= 2030 —j1170. 
I= (0.725) (1.637) (2090) et? == 2480 amperes 
e 215041240, 
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I0. 

Ia= Jat Jite =41804770 = 4180 amperes. 

I= ftali tal = —41804-770=4180 amperes. 
L= ltalia = ~—7140 = 140 amperes. 


The sequence voltages at this point are: 


By = (j100%, — 30.684 X21 1.63767, € = — 076.5% 
= 3045-+75270 volts. 
Ey=(—J0.725X 12% 1.63795) = — 014.2975 
— 565 —j980 volts. 
Es = 0. 
E= E, 4- E 36104 44200 = 5600 volts. 
Epe = at E +0 E,=3610—34290=5600 volts. 
Es=aE +k, = — 7220 = 7220 volts, 
Ey, = +j8580 = 8580 volts. 
Ey. 10 830— 34290 = 11 050 volts. 
Eu — 10 830— 4290 = 11 650 volts. 


23. Voltages and Currents at the 110-kv Breaker 
Adjacent to the 25 000 kva Transformer 


The base, or normal, voltage at this point is 110 000 
volts line-to-line; or 63 500 volts line-to-neutral. 


e ..n 9 
The base, or normal, current a£ this point is 50000 


V3X110 
= 262 amperes. 


The sequence currents at this point are: 


I = (—0.068) (1.637) (262) = — 20.2 amperes. 
F= { ~0.043) (1.6387) (262) = — 18.4 amperes. 
{e= (0.089) (1.637) (262) = 16.7 amperes. 
Iam daot iti. —30.9=30.9 amperes. 
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T= Ital, +als= 40.5+39.35 = 41.6 amperes. 
I= lotel taf =40.5 —j9.35 = 41.6 amperes. 


The sequence voltages at this point are: 


Ey = j100% —j (0.684) (1.637) (21) % 
— jf 0.068) (1.637) (20)% =j78.7% 
= 750 000 volts. 
Es —7(0.725) (1.637) (12) % 
— (0.043) (1.637) (20)% = —j12.8% 
= — 78130 volts. 
Ey = —3(0.039) (1.637) (20)% = —71.3% = — 7825 volts. 
EQ Bot E+ Fr = jH 000=41 000 volts. 
En = Eo +k +a; = 50 300—721 750 = 54 800 volts. 
E. = EtaEta Es =—50 300 —721 750 — 54 800 volts. 
E. = —50 3004362 750= 80 400 volts. 
Ev.= 100 600 = 100 600 volts. 
Eg — 60 300—762 750= 80 400 volts. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AERIAL LINES 


Original Authors: 
Sherwin H. Wright and C. F. Hall 
N the design, operation, and expansion of electrical 
I power systems if is necessary to know electrical and 
physical characteristics of conductors used in the con- 
struction of serial distribution and transmission lines. 

This chapter presents a description of the common types 
of conductors along with tabulations of their important 
electrical and physical characteristics. General formulas 
are presented with their derivation to show the basis of the 
tabulated values and as a guide in ealeulating data for 
other conductors of similar shapes, dimensions, composi- 
tion and operating conditions. 

Also meluded are the more commonly used symmetrieal- 
component-sequence impedance equations that are applic- 
able to the solution of power system problems involving 
voltage regulation, load flow, stability, system currents, 
and voltages under fault conditions, or other system prob- 
lems where the electrical characteristics of aerial lines are 
involved, 

Addilional formulas are given to permit calculation of 
approximate eurrent-carrying capacity of conductors 
taking into account such factors as convection and radia- 
tion losses as influenced by ambient temperature, wind 
velocity, and permissible temperature rise. 


1. TYPES OF CONDUCTORS 

In the electric-power field the following types of con- 
ductors are generally used for high-voltage power transmis- 
sion lines: stranded copper conductors, hollow copper con- 
ductors, and ACSR (aluminum cable, steel reinforced}. 

Other types of conductors such as Copperweld and Cop- 
perweld-Copper conductors are also used for transmission 
and distribution lines. Use is made of Copperweld, bronze, 
copper bronze, and steel for current-carrying conductors 
on rural lines, as overhead ground wires for transmission 
lines, as buried counterpoises at the base of transmission 
towers, and also for long river crossings. 

A stranded conductor, typical of both copper and steel 
conductors in the larger sizes, is shown in Fig. 1. A strand- 
ed conductor is easier to handle and is more flexible than a 
solid conductor, particularly in the larger sizes. 

A typical ACSR conductor is illustrated in Fig. 2. In 
this type of conduetor, aluminum strands are wound about 
a core of stranded steel. Varying relationships between 
tensile strength and current-earrying capacity as well as 
overall size of conductor can be obtained by varying the 
proportions of steel and aluminum. By the use of a filler, 
such as paper, between the outer aluminum strands and 
the inner steel strands, a conductor of large diameter can 
be obtained for use in high voltage lines. This type of con- 
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Courtesy of General Cable Corporation 


Fig. 1—A typical stranded conductor, (bare capper). 





Courtesy of Aluminum Company of Ámerica 


Fig. 2—A typical ACSR conductor, 





Courtesy of Aluminum Company of America 
Fig. 3—A typical “expanded” ACSR conductor. 





Courtesy of Anaconda Wire and Cable Company 
Fig. 4—A typical Anaconda Hollow Copper Conductor. 


ductor is known as 
Fig. 3. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a representative Anaconda Hollow 
Copper Conductor. It consists of a twisted copper “I” 


“expanded” ACSR and is shown in 
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Courtesy of General Cable Corporation 


Fig. 5—A typical General Cable Type HH. 





Courtesy of Copperweld Steel Company 


Fig. 6—A typical Copperweld conductor. 








Courtesy of Copperweld Steel Company 


Fig. 7— Typical Copperweld-Copper conductors 


(a) Upper photograph- Type V 
(b) Lower photograph- Typo F 


beam as a core about which strands of copper wire are 
wound. The “I” beam is twisted in a direction opposite to 
that of the inner layer of strands. 

Another form of hollow copper conductor is shown in 
Fig. 5. Known as the General Cable Type HH hollow cop- 
per conductor, it is made up of segmental sections of cop- 
per mortised into each other to form a self-supporting 
hollow cylinder. Hollow copper conductors result in con- 
ductors of large diameter for a given cross section of copper. 
Corona iosses are therefore smaller. This construction also 
produces a reduction in skin effeet as well as inductance as 
compared with stranded conductors. A discussion of large 
diameter conductors and their churw:teristies is given in 
reference 1, 

Copperweld conductors consist of different numbers of 
copper-coated steel strands, a typical conductor heing illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. Strength is provided by the core of steel 
and protection by the outer coating of copper. 

When bigh current-carrying capacities are desired as 
well as high tensile strength, copper strands are used with 
Copperweld strands to form Copperweld-Copper conduct- 
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ors as shown in Fig. 7. Different relationships between 
current-carrying capacity, outside diameter, and tensile 
strength ean be obtained by varying the number and size 
of the Copperweld and copper strands. 


H. ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
AERIAL CONDUCTORS 


The following discussion is primarily concerned with the 
development of electrical characteristics and constants of 
aerial conductors, particularly those required for analysis 
of power-system problems. The constants developed are 
particularly useful in the application of the principles of 
symmetrical components Lo the solution of power-svsiem 
problems involving positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence 
impedances of transmission and distribution lines, The 
basic quantities needed are the positive-, negative-, and 
zero-sequonee resistances, inductive reactances and shunt 
capacitive roactances of the various types of conductors 
and some general equations showing how these quantities 
are used, 


1. Positive- and Negative-Sequence Resistance 


The resistance of an aerial conductor is affected by the 
three faetora: temperature, frequency, current density. 
Practical formulas and methods will now be given to take 
into account these factors. 

Temperature Effect on Resistance—The resistance 
of copper and aluminum conductors varies almost di- 
rectly with temperature, While this variation is not strietly 
linear for an extremely wide range of temperalures, for 
practical purposes it can be considered linear over the 
range of temperatures normally encountered. 

When the d-c resistance of a conductor at a given tem- 
perature is known and it is desired to find the d-e resistance 
at some other temperature, the following general formula 
may be used. 


Re a M+ ta (1) 
Ra B M + ti 
where 


Ram d-e resistance at any temperature t; degree C. 
Bia d.e resistance at any other temperature t; degree C. 
M =a constant for any one type of conductor material. 
= inferred absolute zero temperature. 
e= 234.5 for annealed 100 percent conductivity copper. 
=241.5 for hard drawn 97.8 percent conductivity 
copper. 
2228.1 for aluminum, 


The above formula is useful for evaluating changes in 
d-e resistance only, and cannot be used to give s-e resist- 
ance variations unless skin effect can be neglerted, For 
smali conductor sizes the frequency has a negligible effect 
on resistance in Lhe d-e to 60-cyele range. This is generally 
true for conduetor sizes up to 2/0. 

The variations of resistance with temperature are usually 
unimportant because the actual ambient temperature is 
indefinite as well as variable along a transmission line. An 
illustration of percentage change in resistance is when tem- 
perature varies from winter to summer over a range of 
0 degree C to 40 degrees € (32 degrees F to 104 degrees F) 
in which case copper resistance increases 17 percent. 
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Skin Effect in Straight Round Wires— The resist- 
ance of non-magnetic conductors varies not only with tem- 
perature but also with frequency. This is due to skin effect. 
Skin effect is due to the current flowing nearer the outer 
surface of the conductor as a result of non-uniform flux 
distribution in the conductor. This increases the resistance 
of the conductor by reducing the effective cross section of 
the conductor through which the current flows. 

The conductor tables give the resistance at commercial 
frequencies of 25, 50, and 60 cycles. For other frequencies 
the following formula should be used, 


ry= Krag, ohms per mile (2) 
where 
T;—ihe a-c resistance at the desired frequency 
(cycles per second). 
Ta,*7 d-¢ resistance at any known temperature. 
K = value given in Table 5. 
In Table 5, K is given as a function of X, where 
A=.063598 | uf 
T mile 
J= frequency in eyeles per second. 
po permeability — 1.0 for non-magnetic materials. 
Y ais dec resistance of the eonduetor in ohms per mile. 


Table 5 (skin effect table) is carried in the Bureau of 
Standards Bulletin No. 169 on pages 226-8, to values of 
X 100. To facilitate interpolation over a small range of 
the table, it is accurate as well as convenient to plot a curve 
of the values of K ys, values of X. 

Combined Skin Effect and Temperature Effect 
on Resistance of Straight Round Wires— When both 
temperature and skin effect are considered in determining 
conductor resistance, the following procedure is followed. 

First calculate the d-e resistance at the new temperature 
using Eq. (1). Then substitute this new value of d-c re- 
sistance and the desired frequency in the equation defining 
X. Having calculated X, determine K from Table 5. Then 
using Eq. (2), calculate the new a-e resistance ri, using the 
new d-e resistance for r4, and the value of K obtained from 
Table 5, 

Effect of Current on Resistance—The resistance of 
magnetic conductors varies with current magnitude as well 
as with the factors that affect non-magnetic conductors 
(temperature and frequeney). 

Current magnitude determines the flux and therefore the 
iron or magnetic losses inside magnetic conductors. The 
presence of this additional factor complicates the determi- 
nation of resistance of magnetic conductors as well'as any 
tabulation of such data. For these reasons the effect of 
current magnitude will not be analyzed in detail. How- 
ever, Fig. 8 gives the resistance of steel conductors as a 
function of current, and the tables on magnetie conductors 
such as Copperweld-copper, Copperweld, and ACSR con- 
ductors include resistance tabulations at two current carry- 
ing levels to show this effect. These tabulated resistances 
are generally values obtained by tests. 

Zero-Sequence Resistance—The zero-sequence re- 
sistance of aerial conductors is discussed in detail in the 
section on zero-sequence resistance and inductive reaci- 
ance given later in the chapter since the resistance and in- 


(3) 
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Fig. 8-—Electrical Characteristics of Steel Ground Wires* 


ductive reactance presented to zero-sequence currents is 
influenced by the distribution of the zero-sequence current 
in the earth return path, 


2. Positive- and Negative-Sequence Inductive Re- 
actance 


To develop the positive- and negative-sequence induc- 
tive reactance of three-phase aerial lines it is first necessary 
to develop a few concepts that greatly simplify the 
problem. 

First, the total inductive reactance of a conductor carry- 
ing current will be considered as the sum of two com- 
ponents: 

*This figure has been taken from Symmeirical Componenis (a book) 
by C. F, Wagner and R, D. Evans, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1033 
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(1) The inductive reactance due to the flux within a radius of 
one foot from the conduetor center, including the flux 
inside the conductor. 

(2) The inductive reactance due to the flux external to a 
radius of one foot and out to some finite distance. 

This concept was first given in Wagner and Evans book on 
Symmetrical Components? and was suggested by W, A. 
Lewis. 

It ean be shown most easily by eonsidering a two-eon- 
ductor single-phase circuit with the current flowing out in 
one conductorand returning in the other. In Fig. 9sucha cir- 
cuit isshown with only the flux produced by conductor 1 for 
simplicity. Conductor 2 also produces similar hnes of flux. 

The classie inductance formula for a single round straight 
wire in the two-conductor single-phase cireuit is: 


L= +2 la Le abhenries per em. per conductor. (4) 


where 
a= permeability of conductor material. 
r- radius of conductor. 


Dis distance between conductor 1 and conductor 2, 
Dy and r must be expressed in the same units for the above 
equation to be valid. For practical purposes one foot is 
used as the unit, of length since most distances between 
aerial conductors are in feet. In cable circuits, however, 
the distance between conductors is less than one foot and 
the inch is a more common unit (see Chap. 4). 


_ b 
From derivation formulas a general term such as 2In a 


represents the flux and associated inductance between 
circles of radius a and radius b surrounding a conductor 
carrying current. (See Fig. 10). 
Rewriting Eq. (4) keeping in mind the significance of the 
b 
general term 2In > 


L=*+20 yen? 
2 r 1 


ductor (5) 
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CONDUCTOR 2 


abhenries per em. per con- 
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Fig. 9—A two conductor single phase circuit (inductance) 
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Fig. 10—Inductance due to flux between radius a and radius 6 
¿2 In * abhenries per cm.) 


where ¿a inductance due to the flux inside the conductor. 


to. . 
2In- = inductance due to the flux outside the conductor 
to & radius of one foot. 


Dj. 
202 = inductance due to the flux external to a one foot 
radius out to Dy» feet where Dg is the distance 
between conductor 1 and conductor 2. 


From Fig. 9 it can be seen that it is unnecessary to in- 
clude the flux beyond the return conductor 2 because this 
flux does not link any net current and therefore does not 
affect the inductance of conductor 1. 

Grouping the terms in Eq. (8) we have: 


Laë +2In! nw abhenries per cm. per con- 
2 r 





] duetor. (6) 

—Ó——À wá 
Ldueto L due 
flux out to flux 
toaone external 
ft. radi- to a 1 
us fi. ra- 

dius out 

to Dis ft. 


Examining the terms in the first bracket, it is evident 
that this expression is the sum of the flux both inside the 


conductor 5 and that external to the conductor out to 


. 1 : . 
a radius of one foot 2h . Furthermore this expression 


contains terms that are strictly a function of the conductor 
characteristics of permeability and radius, 

The term in the second bracket of Eq. (6) is an expres- 
sion for inductance due to flux external to a radius of one 
foot and out to a distance of Dy, which, in the two-con- 
ductor case, is the distance between conductor 1 and con- 
ductor 2. This term is not dependent upon the conductor 
characteristics and is dependent only upon conductor 
spacing. 

Equation (6) can be written again as follows: 
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L=2In 1 Lat Ds abhenries per cm, per (7) Solid round conductor cee enn reenter amen erates 0.7793, 

n OMB uq 1 ull stranding 
GMR L conductor. . MEE 0 7202. 
GMR in the first term is the conductor “geometric mean A LLL LLDD APALA ALLAD ALLELER 0.7584, 
radius”, It can be defined as the radius of a tubular con- BB MENO 0.7688 
ductor with an infinitesimally thin wall that has the same 5 emere hem] e n ene nnn 0.7728 
external flux out to a radius of one foot as the internal and 2: I MN 
IPM £68 


external flux of solid eonduetor 1, out to a radius of one 
foot. In other words, GMR is a mathematical radius 
assigned to a solid conductor (or other configuration such 
as stranded conductors), which describes in one term the 
inductance of the conductor due to both its internal flux 


. I 
(5) and the external flux out to a one foot radius (22) 
GMR therefore makes it possible to replace the two terms 
(E+ zinc) with one term (207 TTD ) which is entirely de- 
T 


GMR 
pendent upon the conductor characteristics. GMR is 
expressed In feet. 

Converting Eq. (7) to practical units of inductive 


reactance, 





D, 
==0.2794 7 logio i logro d 
ohms per conductor per mile. (8) 


where f=frequency in eps. 
GMR = conductor geometric mean radius in feet. 
D= distance between conductors 1 and 2 in feet. 


If we let the first term be called x, and the second term 
Xa; then 
Z= fatta ohms per conductor per nile (9) 


where 
Zas inductive reactance due to both the internal 
flux and that external to conductor 1 to a radius 
of one foot. 
xq = inductive reactance due to the flux surrounding 
conductor 1 from a radius of one foot out to a 
radius of Dy feet. 


For the two-conductor, single-phase circuit, then, the 
total inductive reactance is 


x= 2(2,+24) ohms per mile of cireuit (10) 


since the circuit. has two conductors, or both a “go” and 
“return” conductor. 
Sometimes a tabulated or experimental reactance with 
1 foot spasing is known, and from this it is desired to cal- 
culate the conductor GMR. By derivation from Eq. (8) 
1 
GMR= .(H 
f A Reactance with 1 ft spacing (60 yatt (M) 
ntilogig 
0.2794 


When reactance is known noé to a one-foot radius but out 
to the conductor surface, it is ealled the “internal react- 
ance.” The formula for caleulating the GMR from the 
“internal reactance” is 








physieal radius 
“Internal fteactanee" (60 cycles) 
0.9794 
The values of GMR at 60 cycles and z, at 25, 50, and 
60 cycles for each type of conductor are given in the tables 
of electrical characteristics of conductors, They are given 


GMR= feet 





(12) 
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Hollow stranded conductors and A.C.S.R. 
(neglecting stecl strands} 
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Fig. 12--A Three-conductor three-phase circuit (symmetrical 
spacing). 
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in these tables because they are a function of conductor 
characteristics of radius and permeability. Values of za 
for various spacings are given in separate tables in this 
Chapter for 25, 50, and 60 cycles. This factor is de- 
pendent on distance between conductors only, and is not 
associated with the conductor characteristics in any way. 

In addition to the GMR given in the conduetor char- 
acteristics tables, it is sometimes necessary to determine 
this quantity for other conductor configurations. Figure 
11 is given for convenience in determining such values of 
GMR. This table is taken from the Wagner and Evans 
book Symmetrical Components, page 138. 

Having developed x, and za in terms of a tw ro-conductor, 
single-phase circuit, these quantities can be used to de- 
termine the positive- and negative-sequence inductive 
reactance of a three-conductor, three-phase circuit. 

Figure 12 shows a three-conductor, three-phase circuit 
carrying phase currents Ja, fy, Te produced by line to 
ground voltages E,, Fy, and E, First, consider the case 
where the three conductors are symmetrically spaced in a 
triangular configuration so that no transpositions are re- 
quired to maintain equal voltage drops in each phase along 
the line. Assume that the three-phase voltages Fa Ep, E, 
are balanced (equal in magnitude and 120° apart) so that 
they may be either positive- or negative-sequence volt- 
ages. Also assume the currents £,, Ip, £, are also balanced 
so that /,+/,4/7,=0. Therefore no return current flows 
in the earth, which practically eliminates mutual effects 
between the conductors and earth, and the currents fa, 
Ty, I, can be considered as positive- or negative-sequenee 
currents. In the following solution, positive- or negative- 
sequence voltages Fa, Ey, Ee are applied to the conductors 
and corresponding positive- or negative-sequence currents 
are assumed to flow producing voltage drops in each con- 
ducior. The voltage drop per phase, divided by the cur- 
rent, per phase results in the positive- or negative-sequence 
inductive reactance per phase for the three-phase circuit. 
To simplify the problem further, consider only one current 
flowing at a time. With ail three currents flowing simul- 
taneously, the resultant effect is the sum of the effects pro- 
duced by cach current flowing alone. 

Taking phase a, the voltage drop is: 

Ro E, = Fou Tta t+] Tae 
where 


(13) 


Zam self Inductive reactance of conductor a. 

Zap = mutual inductive reactance between con- 
ductor a, and conductor b. 

Za. Mutual inductive reactance between con- 
ductor a and conductor ¢ 


In terms of z, and ra, inductive reactance spacing factor, 


(14) 
where only 7, is Rowing and returning by a remote path e 
feet away, assumed to be the point k, 

Considering only /, flowing in conductor b and returning 
by the same remote path f feet away, 


Laa" fat Ld(aky 


(15) 


where Zap is the inductive reactance associated with the 
flux produced by f, that links conductor a out to the return 
path f feet away. 


Tab = Park) Cata 
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Finally, considering only 7, flowing in conductor e and 
returning by the same remote path g feet away. 
(16) 
where tac is the inductive reactance associated with the 
flux produced by 7, that links conductor a out to the return 
path q feet away. 

With all three currents /,, Je, Je flowing simultaneously, 
we have in terms of z, and za factors: 

E.— E, == Taltat Bacay) -Hpi famo — Zawa) 


Lao ™ Tack) " Zd(os) 


E Eatek) — Berea). (17) 
Expanding and regrouping the terms we have: 
EE. = Liar Totana) — Í ¿Lacan 
A [fata mo t vta mo “EL eta roy]. (18) 


Since f.=—£,—Ifo, the terms in the bracket may be 
written 


Faas — Lacey) yas fata) - 


Using the definition of xa, 0.2794 Fog 78, this expression 
can be written 


1 (o zrol log 2) en (o. ze. log dox, N, 











diak diek) 
Assuming the distances di, den, and dai to the remote 
path approach infinity, then the ratios duw and “ww 
(ck) (ek? 


appreach unity. Since the log of unity is zero, the two 
terms ln the bracket are zero, and Eq. (18) reduces to 








EE = Le, Tota detaia (19) 
since 
Vd (bay F Edea = Cathe) = Xa, and I= —Hh-—lI, 
E,- E. = latat ta). (20) 
Dividing the equation by J,, 
Ea E. . 
2 t= ———= 2 ra ohms per phase per mile (21) 
a 
where 


xa = inductive reactance for conductor e due to the flux 
out to one foot. 

Ta=induciive reactance corresponding to the flux ex- 
ternal to a one-foot radius from conductor a out to 
the center of conductor 6 or conductor e since the 
spacing belween conductors is symmetrical. 


Therefore, the positive- or negative-sequence inductive 
reactance per phase for a three-phase circult with equi- 
lateral spacing is the same as for one conductor of a single- 
phase circuit as previously derived, Values of 2, for vari- 
ous conductors are given in the tables of electrical char- 
acteristics of conductors later in the chapter, and the 
values of xy are given in the tables of inductive reactanee 
spacing factors for various conductor spacings. 

When the conductors are unsymmetrically spaced, the 
voltage drop for each conductor is different, assuming the 
currents to be equal and balanced. Also, due to the unsym- 
metrical conductor spacing, the magnetic field external to 
the conductors is not zero, thereby causing induced volt- 
ages in adjacent electrical circuits, particularly telephone 
circuits, that may result in telephone interference. 

To reduce this effect to a minimum, the conductors are 
transposed so that each conductor occupies successively the 
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Fig. 13—A Three-conductor three-phase circuit (unsymmet- 
rical spacing). 


same positions as the other two conductors in two successive 
line sections. For three such transposed line sections, called 
a “barrel of transposition”, the total voltage drop for each 
conductor is the same, and any electrical circuit parallel to 
the three transposed sections has a net voltage of very low 
magnitude induced in it due to normal line currents. 

In the following derivation use is made of the general 
equations developed for the ease of symmetrically spaced 
conductors. First, the inductive reactance voltage drop of 
phase a in each of the three line sections is obtained. 
Adding these together and dividing by three gives the 
average inductive reaetance voltage drop for a line section. 
Referring to Fig. 13 and using Eq. (19) for the first line 
section where /, is Mowing in conductor 1, 


BE,—E,-l,u— Iytagn — Í taga. 
In the second line section where 7, is flowing in conductor 2, 
Es —ES'= Tite lotan — Ioxaen . 
In the third line section where /, is flowing in conductor 3, 
Ef! — Ej" = Fun Turaan — Lota 
Taking the average voltage drop per line section, we have 
E _ (ELE) 4- (E, n LU) + El -— Ed) 
BYE aa 
3 
Blata I (zaan + raez Fraa 
= b ~ 
3 3 
Lisa t taen + Zac) 
3 


Eug Lita dy 1 Ij (Tau) Fran traen) 








Since 
Lohih-0, =+.) 
Esp Lg, pean Teen aen), 


3 
Dividing by /,, we have the positive- or negative-sequence 
inductive reactance per phase 
Xp m= (Tat za) ohins per phase per mile 
where 


Sac $ taag Paga tataan) ohms per phase 
per mile. 


(22) 
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Expressed in general terms, 
Za i (oro: aos dan Hog sy -Hog den) 
rae 0.2794 log dudada 


te = 0,2704 f log W distlstda 


j 


where GMD (geometrical mean distance) = Y dyzdada, and 
is mathematically defined as the nth root of an n-fold 
product. 

For a three-phase circuit where the eonductors are not 
symmetrically spaced, we therefore have an expression for 
the positive- or negative-sequence inductive reactance, 
which is similar to the symmetrically spaced case except ta 
is the inductive-reactance spacing factor for the GMD 
{geometric mean distance) of the three eonduetor separa- 
tions. For ra, then, in the case of unsymmetrical conduct- 
or spacing, we can take the average of the three inductive- 
reactance spacing factors 


ta (taan ttam t Taen) ohms per phase per mile 
or we can calculate the GMD of the three spacings 


GMD= v diadala feet. (23) 


and use the inductive-reactance spacing factor for this 
distance. This latter procedure is perhaps the easier of the 
two methods. 

za is taken from the tables of electrical characteristics of 
conductors presented later in the chapter, and za is taken 
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Fig. 14---Quick reference curves for 60-cycle inductive react- 

ance of three-phase lines (per phase) using hard drawn copper 

conductors. For total reactance of single-phase tines multiply 
these values by two. See Eqs. (10) and (21). 
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Fig. 15—Quick reference curves for 60-cycle inductive react- 

ance of three-phase lines (per phase) using ACSR conductors. 

For total reactance of single-phase fines, multiply these 
values by two. See Eqs. (10) and (21). 
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Fig. 16—Quick reference curves for 60-cycle inductive react- 

ance of three-phase lines (per phase) using Copperweld- 

Copper conductors. For total reactance of single-phase lines 
multiply these values by two. See Eqs. (19) and (21). 
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Fig. 17—Ouick reference curves for 60-cycle inductive react- 

ance of three-phase lines (per phase) using Copperweld con- 

ductors. For total reactance of single-phase lines multiply 
these values by two. See Eqs. (10) and (21). 


from the tables of inductive-reactance spacing factors. 
Geometric mean distance (GMD) is sometimes referred to 
as “equivalent conductor spacing.” For quick reference 
the curves of Figs. (14), (15), (16), and (17) have been 
plotted giving the reactance (z,+ 2a) for different con- 
ductor sizes and “equivalent conductor spacings.” 

Since most three-phase lines or circuits do not have con- 
ductors symmetrically spaced, the above formula for posi- 
tive- or negative-sequence inductive reactance is generally 
used. This formula, however, assumes that the circuil is 
transposed. 

When a single-circuit line or double-circuit line is not 
transposed, either the dissymmetry is to be ignored in the 
calculations, in which case the general symmetrical com- 
ponents methods can be used, or dissymmetry is to be con- 
sidered, thus preventing the use of general symmetrical- 
components methods. In considering this dissymmetry, 
unequal currents and voltages are calculated for the three 
phases even when terminal conditions are balanced. In 
most cases of dissymmetry it is most practical to treat the 
circuit as transposed and use the equations for zı and zs 
derived for an unsymmetrically-spaced transposed circuit, 
Some error results from this method but in general it is 
small as compared with the laborious calculations that 
must be made when the method of symmetrical compo- 
nents cannot be used, 
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Positive- and Negative-Sequence Reactance of 
Parallel Circuits—When two parallel three-phase cir- 
cuits are close together, particularly on the same tower, the 
effect of mutual inductance between the two circuits is 
not entirely eliminated by transpositions. By referring to 
Fig. 18 showing two transposed circuits on a single tower, 
the positive- or negative-sequence reactance of the paral- 


leled cireuit is: 
V 5 
Xa Ly a 027947. [l logis X tantlretton 


GM ficonductor 
NM 
(daw) (d. (d. o) (dy? 
ohms per phase per mile. 








— ds logo 
(24) 


in which the distances are those between conductors in the 
first section of transposition. 

The first term in the above equation is the positive- or 
negative-sequence reactance for the combined circuits. The 
second term represents the correction factor due to the 
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Fig. 18—Two parallel three-phase circuits on a single tower 
showing transpositions. 


mutual reactance between the two circuits and may reduce 
the reactance three to five percent. The formula assumes 
transposition of the conductor as shown in Fig. 18. 

The formula also assumes symmetry about the vertical 
axis but not necessarily about the horizontal axis. 

As contrasted with the usual conductor arrangement as 
shown in Fig. 18, the arrangement of conductors shawn in 
Fig. 19 might be used, However, this arrangement of coñ- 
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Fig. 19—Arrangement of conductors on a single tower which 
materially increases the inductance per phase. 


ductors results in five to seven percent greater inductive 
reactance than the usual arrangement of conductors. This 
has been demonstrated in several references? 


3. Zero-Sequence Resistance and Inductive Re- 
actance 


The development of zero-sequence resistance and in- 
ductive reactance of aerial lines will be considered simul- 
taneously as they are related quantities. Since zero-se- 
quence currents for three-phase systems are in phase and 
equal in magnitude, they flow out through the phase con- 
ductors and return by a neutral path consisting of the 
earth alone, neutral conductor alone, overhead ground 
wires, or any combination of these, Since the return path 
often consists of the earth alone, or the earth in parallel 
with some other path such as overhead ground wires, it is 
necessary to use a method that takes into aecount the re- 
sistivity of the earth as well as the current distribution in 
the earth. Sinee both the zero-sequence resistance and 
induetive-reactance of three-phase circuits are affected by 
these two factors, their development is considered jointly. 

As with the positive- and negative-sequence inductive 
reactance, first consider a single-phase circuit consisting of 
a single conductor grounded at its far ond with the earth 
acting as a return conductor to complete the circuit. This 
permits the development of some useful concepts for cal- 
culating the zero-sequence resistance and inductive re- 
actance of three-phase circuits, 

Figure 20 shows a single-phase circuit consisting of a 
single outgoing conductor a, grounded at its far end with 
the return path for the current consisting of the earth. A 
second conductor, b, is shown to illustrate the mutual 
effects produced by current flowing in the single-phase cir- 
cuit. The zero-sequence resistance and inductive reactance 
of this circuit are dependent upon the resistivity of the 
earth and the distribution of the current returning in the 
earth. 

This problem has been analyzed by Rudenberg, Mayr, 





Fig. 20-—A single conductor single phase circuit with earth 
return. 
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and Pollaczek in Europe, and Carson and Campbell in this 
country. The more commonly used method is that of 
Carson, who, like Pollaczek, considered the return current 
to return through the earth, which was assumed to have 
uniform resistivity and to be of infinite extent. 

The solution of the problem is in two parts: (1) the de- 
termination of the self impedance z, of conductor a with 
earth return (the voltage between a and earth for unit cur- 
rent in conductor a), and (2), the mutual impedance Zem 
between conductors a and b with common earth return 
(the voltage between b and earth for unit current in « and 
earth return). 

Ás & result of Carson's formulas, and using average 
heights of conductors above ground, the following funda- 
mental simplified equations may be written: 


ze 


£g 7 r4-0.00159f4- 50.004657] logi 


GMR 
ohms per mile (25) 
Ve 
Zen™=0.00159f-+0.004657f log 0d 
ohms per mile " (26) 


where 
To= resistance of conductor a per mile, 
f frequency in eps. 
p- earth resistivity in ohms per meter cube, 
GMR = geometric mean radius of conductor a in feet, 
da — distance between conductors a and b in feet, 


A useful physical concept for analyzing earth-return 
circuits is that of concentrating the current returning 
through the earth in a fictitious conductor at some con- 
siderable depth below the outgoing conductor a. 'This 
equivalent depth of the fictitious return conductor is rep- 
resented as De. 

For the single-conductor, single-phase circuit with earth 
return now considered as a single-phase, two-wire circuit, 
the self-inductive reactance is given by the previously de- 
Dy 


GMR 
two-wire circuit, or 70.0040577 logis 





rived pnns logo (See Eq. (8) for a single-phase, 


GMR 
substituted for Dp, the distance between conductor a and 
the fictitious return conductor in the earth. This expres- 
sion is similar to the inductive-reactance as given in 
Carson's simplified equation for self impedance. Equating 
the logarithmic expressions of the two equations, 


aao 


“GMR 


where D, ig 





, De. 
30.004657/ logics gis 770.004657/1og; 


or D,= 2100, B feet. 


This defines D,, equivalent depth of return, and shows 
that it is a function of earth resistivity, p, and frequency, f. 

Also an inspection of Carson’s simplified equations show 
that the self and mutual impedances contain a resistance 
component 0.00159f, which is a function of frequency, 


(27) 
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Rewriting Carson’s equations in terms of equivalent 
depth of return, De 
. D, 
Zg 7 ,4-0.00159f --70.004657f logy, GMR 
ohms per mile. (28) 
2en=0.00159/+ j0.00465771og,.7* ohms per mile. (29) 
ab 


These equations can be applied to multiple-conductor 
circuits H re the GMR and da» refer to the conductors as a 
group. Subsequently the GMR of a group of conductors 
are derived for use in the above equations. 

To convert the above equations to zero-sequence quan- 
tities the following considerations must be made. Con- 
sidering three conductors for a three-phase system, unit 
zero-sequence current consists of one ampere in each phase 
conductor and three amperes in the earth return circuit. 
To use Eqs. (28) and (29), replace the three conductors by 
a single equivalent conductor in which three amperes flow 
for every ampere of zero-sequence current. Therefore the 
corresponding zero-sequence self and mutual impedances 
per phase are three times the values given in Carson’s 
simplified equations. Calling the zero sequence imped- 
ances Za and Zom, we have: 


£y 37,-4-0,00477/4-30.01397f logis De 


GMR 
ohms per phase per mile. (30) 
Zo) 77 0.0047 7f 4- 70.01307f logis 2 
ab 
ohms per phase per mile (31) 


where f= frequency in cps. 
ra= resistance of a conductor equivalent to the three 
conductors in parallel. 3r. therefore equals the 
resistance of one conductor for a three-phase 
circuit. 
GMR = geometric mean radius for the group of phase 
conductors. This is different than the GMR for 
& single conductor and is derived subsequently 
as GM Reuse 
day =distance from the equivalent conductor to a 
parallel conductor, or some other equivalent 
conductor if the mutual impedance between two 
parallel three-phase circuits is being considered. 
For the case of a single overhead ground wire, Eq. (30) 
gives the zero-sequence self impedance. Equation (31) 
gives the zero-sequence mutual impedance between two 
overhead ground wires. 


Zero-sequence self impedance of two ground wires with 
earth return 

Using Eq. (30) the zero-sequence self impedance of two 

ground wires with earth return can be derived. 
2o=3r.+0.00477/+30.01397 logro EUN 

ohms per phase per mile (30) 

where r,- resistance of a single conductor equivalent to 

the two ground wires in parallel. (r, therefore 


r . . 
becomes 2 where 7, is the resistance of one of 


the two ground wires). 
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GMR = geometric mean radius for the two ground 
wires, (GMR therefore becomes 


NGMR)! conauctor de? ot V(GMR) (day) 


where dwy is the distance between the two conductors 
z and y.) 


Substituting 3 for re and V(GMR)(d,,) for GMR in Eq. 





(30), the zero-sequence self impedance of two ground 
wires with earth return becomes 
dr, 


z=- +0.00477f-+J0.01397f logi Teas ais (dy) 


obras per mile per phase. 


Zero-sequence self impedance of n ground wires with earth 
return 
Again using Eq. (30), the zero-sequence self impedance 
of n ground wires with earth return can be developed. 
Zo Àr,-0.00477/ 4-0.01397] logis 


ohms per mile per phase. 


D. 
GMR 
(30) 
Since r, is the resistance of a single conductor equivalent to 
n ground wires in parallel, then r=" where r, is the 
n 


resistance of one of the n ground wires, in ohms per phase 
per mile. 

GMR is the geometric mean radius of the n ground wires 
as a group, which may be written as follows in terms of all 
possible distances, 


GMR= N(GMR)" consuewor Carod dum) 
Gesn aso dos.) (d 50 asa) — 0 (estar) 
Deni mua) sto) feet. 


This expression can also be written in terms of all possible 
pairs of distances as follows. 


GMR= NCH niyo ndun aga 


Diss) 77 Dues)" seo)" feet. (33) 


The equation for zero-sequence self impedance of n ground 
wires with earth return can therefore be obtained by sub- 


stituting => for r, and Eq. (33) for GMR in Eq. (30). 


Self impedance of parallel conductors with earth return 


In the preceeding discussion the self and mutual im- 
pedances between single cylindrical conductors with earth 
return were derived from which the zero-sequence self and 
mutual reactances were obtained, These expressions were 
expanded to include the case of multiple overhead ground 
wires, which are not transposed. The more common case 
is that of three-phase conductors in a three-phase circuit 
which can be considered to be in parallel when zero-se- 
quenee currents arc considered, Also the three conductors 
in a three-phase circuit are generally transposed. This 
factor was not considered in the preceeding cases for mul- 
tiple overhead ground wires. 

In order to derive the zero-sequence self impedance of 
three-phase circuits it is first necessary to derive the self 
impedance of three-phase circuits taking into account 
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transpositions. The expression for self impedance is then 
converted to zero-sequence self impedance in a manner 
analogous to the case of single conductors with earth 
return. 

Consider three phase conductors a, b, and e as shown in 
Fig. 21. With the conductors transposed the current 
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Fig. 2£—Self impedance of parallel conductors with earth 
return, 


divides equally between the conductors so that for a total 
current of unity, the current in each conductor is one third. 

The voltage drop in conductor a for the position in- 
dicated in Fig. 21 is 


Zab , Zao 


StF +> 
For conductor b: 


Fob y Zeb y Pes 


3 





and for conductor c: 


A Zhe += 


in which Za, Zor, and Zes are the self impedances of the 
three conductors with ground return and Zab, Zbo, and Zao 
are the mutual impedances between the conductors. 

Since conductor a takes each of the three conductor 
positions successively for a transposed Hne, the average 
drop per conductor is 


Grano F 2o H Aru Be HD. 


Substituting the values of self and mutual impedances 
given by Eqs. (28) and (29) in this expression, 


= z= [s+ 9(0.00159f) +30.004657 «(a logos 


D, a e 
+2 logio 2 logie Dojo logis De 
dab dy, dae 


ohms per mile. 


D, 
GMR 


D 
15 4657 1 Tt) 

3 1 0-00159f-+70.004087f loge prc Sag a 

ms per mile, (34) 
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The ninth root in the denominator of the logarithmic term 
is the GMR of the cireuit and is equal to an infinitely thin 
tube which would have the same inductance as the three- 
eonductor system with earth return shown in Fig. 21. 


GMR arcas = © (GMB) conauetor dabo dea? feet. 
GMRooue= (GMB) 'conaucior (dantis dos)? feet. 
GM Rere = VG M Reonauctor( Y date r feet. 


By previous derivation (See Eq. (23), GMD, paratton 
ium y dapdbclon feet. 


Therefore GM Raro = V (GMR) onanerer GM D) "separation 
(35 














feet. 


Substituting GME aro; from equation (35) in equation 
(34), 


e= "s 0.00159/ 
D, 


j0.004657f 1 
+3 H Bio VGM R aseo M D) separation 
ohnos per mile. (36) 








In equations (34) and (36), r, is the resistance per mile of 
one phase conductor. 


Zere-sequence self impedance of three parallel conductors 
with earth return 


Equation (36) gives the self impedance of three parallel 
conductors with earth return and was derived for a total 
current of unity divided equally among the three con- 
ductors. Since zero-sequence current consists of unit cur- 
rent in each conductor or a total of three times unit current 
for the group of three conductors, the voltage drop for 
zero-sequence currents is three times as great. Therefore 
Ea. (36) must be multiplied by three to obtain the zero- 
sequence self impedance of three parallel conductors with 
earth return. Therefore, 


29 74 4-0.00477f 


+70.01397f logio D. 


WGMReonductor( GMD) 5 eparation 
ohms per phase per mile (37) 


where V GMR, esas GMD)S usns is the GMR eso, de- 
rived in equation (35) or Y (GM RJ, aecter Gab dn dast 











Zero-sequence mutual impedance between two circuits with 
earth return 


Using a similar method of derivation the zero-sequence 
mutual impedance between 2 three-phase circuits with 
common earth return is found to be 


l D, 
Lom) = 0.004777 -+70.01397f logio GMD 


ohms per phase per mile (38) 


where GMD is the geometric mean distance between the 
2 three-phase circuits or the ninth root of the product of 
the nine possible distances between conductors m one 
group and conductors in the other group. Note the simi- 
larity between Eq. (38) and Eq. (31) 
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Zero-sequence self impedance of two identical parallel cir- 
cutis with earth return 


For the special case where the two parallel three-phase 
circuits are identical, following the same method of 
derivation 


D 


r e 
z= "+40.00477/+-0.01397/ logu E GMT 


(29) 


in which GMR is the geometrie mean radius of one set of 
conductors, (V (GMR) conavetor( GMD) sevatation ), and GMD 
is the geometric mean distance between the two sets of 
conductors or the ninth root of the produet of the nine 
possible distances between conduetors in one circuit and 
conductors in the other circuit. 

This equation is the same as (zot Zeon) where zo is 
the zero-sequence self impedance of one circuit by equa- 
tion (37) and Zom) is the zero-sequence mutual impedance 
between two circuits as given by Eq. (38). For non- 
identical circuits it is better to compute the mutual and 
self impedance for the individual circuits, and using 
£(zo+-Zomm)} compute the zero-sequence self impedance. 


ohms per phase per mile 





Zero-sequence mutual impedance between one circuit. (with 
earth return) and n ground wires (with earth return) 


Figure 22 shows a three-phase cireuit with n ground 


ag 
O 
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Fig. 22—A three-conductor three-phase circuit (with earth 
return) and n ground wires (with earth return) 


wires. Equation (31) gives the zero sequence mutual in- 
pedance between two conductors: 


Zo, = 0.00477f -0.01397/ logio Pe 


ohms per phase per mile (31) 


where da is the distance between the two conductors. This 
equation ean be applied to two groups of conductors if 
day is replaced by the GMD or geometric mean distance 
between the two groups. In Fig. 22, if the ground wires are 
considered as one group of conductors, and the phase con- 
ductors a, b, c, are considered as the second group of con- 
ductors, then the GMD between the two groups is 


GMD = Vd, dvds denas dec 


Substituting this quantity for da» in Eq. (31) resulta in an 
equation for the zero-sequence mutual impedance between 
one circuit and n ground wires. This a 15 zou. 





feet 
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Zum = 0.00477f 
-+-30.01397f logro 


D 








ohms per phase per mile, (40) 


Zero-sequenee impedance of one circuit with n ground wires 
(and earth) return. 


Referring to Fig. 20 the zero-sequence self impedance of 
a single conductor, and the zero-sequence mutual im- 
pedance between a single conductor and another single 
conductor with the same earth return path was derived. 
These values are given in Eqs. (30) and (31). As stated be- 
fore, these equations can be applied to multi-conductor 
circuits by substituting the circuit GMR for the conductor 
GMR in Eq. (30) and the GMD between the two cireuits 
for day in Eq. (31). 

First, consider the single-conductor, single-phase circuit 
with earth return and one ground wire with earth return. 
Referring to Fig. 20 conductor a is considered as the single 
conductor of the single-phase circuit and conductor b will 
be used as the ground wire. 

Writing the equations for E, and Es, we have: 


E, = Laat ttm (41) 

Fu acid. (42) 

If we assume conductor b as a ground wire, then E,=0 

since both ends of this conductor are connected to ground. 

Therefore solving Eq. (42) for 7, and substituting this 
value of 4, in Eq. (41), 


2 
E, EE L(a m RS 
Tb 


To obtain za divide E, by Ia and the result is 


Za? 
Ea ™ fag T —— 
Zob 


(43) 


The zero-sequence impedance of a single-conductor, single- 
phase circuit with one ground wire (and earth) return is 
therefore defined by Eq. (43) when zero-sequence self im- 
pedances of single-conductor, single-phase circuits are sub- 
stituted for za, and zp» and the zero-sequence mutual im- 
pedance between the two conductors is substituted for 2. 
Equation (43) can be expanded to give the zero-sequence 
impedance of a three-phase circuit with m ground wires 
(and earth} return. 

Zo a 
20) 
Where 2o==zero-sequence impedance of one circuit with n 

ground wires (and earth) return. 

Zo) =Zero-sequence self impedance of the three- 
phase circuit. 

Zo) = zero-sequence self impedance of n ground 
wires. 

Zo(g) = Zero-sequence Mutual impedance between the 
phase conductors as one group of conductors 
and the ground wire(s) as the other conductor 
group, 

Equation (44) results in the equivalent circuit of Fig. 23 
for determining the zero-sequence impedance of one circuit 
with n ground wires (and earth) return. 


(44) 


Zo Zma — 
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General Method for Zero-Sequence Calculations 
-—The preceding sections have derived the zero-sequence 
self and mutual impedances for the more common circuit 
arrangements both with and without ground wires. For 
more complex circuit and ground wire arrangements a 


Zotgi Totog! 


Zator Zola) 





Fig. 23—Equivalent circuit for zero-sequence impedance of 
one circuit (with earth return) and n ground wires (with earth 
return), 


general method must be used to obtain the zero-sequence 
impedance of a particular cireuit in such arrangements. 

The general method consists of writing the voltage drop 
for each conduetor or each group of conductors in terms of 
zero-sequence self and mutual impedances with all con- 
ductors or groups of conductors present. Ground wire 
conductors or groups of conductors have their voltage 
drops equal to zero. Solving these simultaneous equations 

Es 
for ~~ 
$ 
pedance of that circuit in the presence of all the other zero- 
Sequence circuits. 

This general method is shown in detail in Chap. 2, 
Part X, Zero-Sequenee Reactances. Two circuits, one 
with two overhead ground wires and one with a single over- 
head ground wire are used to show the details of this more 
general method. 

Practical Calculation of Zero-Sequence Imped- 
ance of Aerial Lines—-In the preceding discussion a 
number of equations have been derived for zero-sequence 
self and mutual impedances of transmission lines taking 
into account overhead ground wires. These equations can 
be further simplified to make use of the already familiar 
quantities ra Za and ra. To do this two additional quan- 
tities, re and x, are necessary that result from the use of the 
earth as & return path for zero-sequenee currents. They 
are derived from Carson's formulas and can be defined as 
follows: 


7, 0.00477f ohms per phase per mile. 
2, — 0.006985f logis 4.6055 x 10 ohms per phase per 
(46) 


Itis now possible to write the previously derived equations 
for zero-sequence self and mutual impedances in terms of 
Ta, Ta, Ya, Ce and zr. The quantities n Zo, ta are given 
in the tables of Electrical Characteristics of Conductors 
and Inductive Reactance Spacing Factors. The quantities 
ro and z, are given in Table 7 as functions of earth 
resistivity, p, in meter ohms for 25, 50, and 60 eyeles per 
second. The following derived equations are those most 
commonly used in the analysis of power system prob- 
ems. 


of the desired circuit gives the zero-sequence im- 


mile. 
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Zero-sequence impedance—one circuit (with earth return) 
but without ground wires 


Zo 77 P+ 0.00477 F 


D, 
43-j0.013977 logi 


W(GMR) conauetor(@ MD)’, separation 
ohms per phase per mile. 37) 





za=ra Hre +j0.00698/ os 4.6656 107 


+ 0.2794 0 f ; logo arg 


GMR ` R conduetor 
“pozat logio GM D separation) 
zo ru Hre bj. tta — 234) ohms per phase per mile (47) 


where Ta = $ (Taab) H tamo Tate) 


and aa) = za from Table 6 for spacing a to b, ete, 


Mutual zero-sequence impedance between two circuits (with 
earth return) but without ground wires 


Zoen =0,0047714-30.01397f logis Cup ohms per 

phase per mile. (38) 
Zom =P e+-30.006985f logi 4.665 x 105 ^- 

— 70.0069857 log GMD? 
20m) =Te tJ te — 3x4) ohms per phase per mile (48) 


where Ta is i(xa taa’) +a (ant) -Ffa (Ren) + Labor +244 (bby 
"E Zap EXA tea) Ta pot Ya qoe) 


Zero-sequence self impedance—one ground wire (with earth 


return) 


=3r.+0.004777+30.01397f 1 
Zug) fet Jti J logo c TR EMR sooo 


ohms per phase per mile. (30) 


Zom = Brat e+ j0.006985/ logro 4.6656 < 10^ 


0.006985f logi 
0.006988 lotus ccs E tuni 


Zo) =3ratre+j(te+32z,) ohms per phase per mile. (49) 


Zero sequence self impedance—two ground wires (with earth 








m) 
zow 772 0.00177/4-0.013977 logo D. uu 
V(GMR) conductor xy 
ohms per phase per mile. (32) 
for) ™ 2-4 e+ j0.006985/ logio 4.6656 108 ñ 
0.8382 1 0.8382 d 
IIO004 | — Gry 
toz "*üMR 2 E] 
ar. . 3. 8 
Zu) = g Ere re Eta — t) 
ohms per phase per mile (50) 
where 
zaza from Table 6 for spacing between ground 


wires, dzy. 
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Zero-sequence self impedance—n ground wires (with earth 
return) 
Zorg = 97, +0.00477/+0.01397f logis 3 


ante 
(30) 


ohms per phase per mile 


T. n 
where n ohms per phase per mile. 


GMR — Y (G MR) "conductor Uo gta mer dgign) (dead 
=> dos) AA === desen) (tl ose unc mo. dug) 


dog I por pine 70.2794) L logu 4.065 10% 
n 2 60 Í 








-j5 (0.2794) ¿ AS 


1 
(GMBconqueror 
3 f 
—i5(0-2794) logis (detent era: --- len) (sados 


2 
-mx ga) Contar o desen) (dene ang => -deng (ai ) ] " 


. ta 3m-—i 
Zo) = rdi (2+ 3 — Nm za) 


obras per mile per phase (51) 


where tg= Qs pum of Zas for all possible distances 
e een all ground wires.) 
Or fa" — 2. (sum of zg, for all possible distances 


n(n —1) 


between all possible pairs of ground wires). 


Zero-sequence mutual impedance between one circuit. (with 
earth return) and n ground wires (with earth return) 


Zoe) = 0.0047 7f 
D 
-470.013977 log 390 
° Y dagiogidogt” + ~ dagntlgnlegn 


ohms per phase per mile. (40) 


Zona; = To tj0.006985f logic 4.6656 x 10° 7 


— 40.0069857 logio (Vdagiduzides  -dasedugadozn)” 
Zoan = Tet j(te— 924) ohms per phase per mile (52) 


where gza= (Largo + rasan -Pareggi 


1 
an 
-=-= +H 2d tag} +2 dibens + Lacan) . 


Zero-sequence impedance—One circuit with n ground wires 
[and earth return) 


Zo qug) (44) 


Zen 


£077 2048 — 


where Zo) = zero-sequence self impedance of the three- 
phase circuit. 
Zoa = zero-sequence self impedance of n ground 
wires. 

Zocag) = Zero-sequence mutual impedance between the 
three-phase cireuit as one group of conductors 
and the ground wire(s) as the other con- 
ductor group. 
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4, Positive-, Negative-, and Zero-sequence Shunt 
Capacitive Reactance 

The capacitance of transmission lines is generally a 
negligible factor at the lower voltages under normal oper- 
ating conditions. However, it becomes an appreciable 
effect. for higher voltage lines and must be taken into con- 
sideration when determining efficiency, power factor, 
regulation, and voltage distribution under normal oper- 
ating conditions. Use of capacitance in determining the 
performance of long high voltage lines is covered in detail 
in Chap. 9, “Regulation and Losses of Transmission 
Limes.” 

Capacitance effects of transmission lines are also useful 
in studying such problems as inductive interference, light- 
ning performance of lines, corona, and transients on power 
systems such as those that occur during faults. 

For these reasons formulas are given for the positive-, 
negative-, and zero-sequence shunt capacitive reactance 
for the more common transmission line configurations. The 
case of a two-conductor, single-phase circuit is considered 
to show some of the fundamentals used to obtain these 
formulas. For a more detailed analysis of the capacitance 
problem a number of references are available, 245, 

In deriving capacitance formulas the distribution of a 
charge, g, on the conductor surface is assumed to be uni- 
form. This is true because the spacing between conductors 
in the usual transmission circuit is large and therefore the 
charges on surrounding conductors produce negligible dis- 
tortion in the charge distribution on a particular con- 
ductor. Also, in the case of a single isolated charged con- 
ductor, the voltage between any two points of distances x 
and y meters radially from the conductor can be defined as 
the work done in moving a unit charge of one coulomb from 
point P; to point P, through the electric field produced by 
the charge on the conductor. (See Fig. 24.) This is given 


P, Pe 
X 
+ 8 y “da 
— E) 


CONDUCTOR | CONDUCTOR 2 


Fig. 24—A two conductor single phase circuit (capacitance). 


by 


Vay =18x10* q la : volts (53) 


where q is the conductor charge in coulombs per meter. 

By use of this equation and the principle of superposi- 
tion, the capacitances of systems of parallel conductors can 
be determined. 

Applying Eq. (53) and the principle of superposition to 
the two-conductor, single-phase circuit of Fig. 24 assuming 
conductor 1 alone to have a charge q, the voltage between 
conductors 1 and 2 is 


Vi - 18X10* qi In E volts. (54) 
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This equation shows the work done la moving a unit 
charge from conductor 2 a distance Di, meters to the sur- 
face of conductor 1 through the electric field produced by 
qd. Now assuming only conductor 2, having a charge q, 
the voltage between conductors | and 2 is 


Vi = 18109 go In D. volts. (55) 


i? 

This equation shows the work done in moving a unit 
charge from the outer radius of conductor 2 to conductor 1 
a distance D, meters away through the electrie field pro- 
duced by ge. 

With both charges qu and q present, by the principle of 
superposition the voltage Vie is the sum of the voltages 
resulting from q, and gs existing one at a time. Therefore 
Vis 18 the sum of Eqs. (54) and (55) when both charges qu 
and gs are present. 


Da (58) 


Also if the charges on the two conductors are equal and 
their sum is zero, 


git Qi Or qe -—q 
Substituting —q. for qu m equation (56) 


Vie 18 ws In Pe, In 5;) volts. 


Via 36x 10%; In P* volts. (57) 
T 
The capacitance between conductors 1 and 2 is the ratio of 
the charge to the voltage or 
Haus 1 


farads per meter. 
Via 


36109 In —= 


(58) 


The capacitance to neutral is twice that given in Eq. (58) 
because the voltage to neutral is half of Vis. 
C, l 
18x10? ln 


farads per meter. (59) 


Du 
r 


The shunt-capacitive reactance to neutral (or per con- 


or in more practical units 


ase 


ductor) is Len = 


60 


on =0.0683-— 7 logic Pu megohms per conductor per 


mile. (60) 
'This can be written as 
60 Dy 
Lon = 0.0683 — F logis “+0, 068390 j D iom 1 


(61) 


where Dis and r are in feet and f is cycles per second. 
Eq. (61) may be written 
Len =T + xd megohms per conductor per mile. 


megohms per conductor per mile 


(62) 


The derivation of shunt-capacitive reactance formulas 
brings about terms quite analogous to those derived for 
inductive reactance, and as in the case of inductive react- 
ance, these terms can be resolved into components as 
shown in Eq. (62). The term x, accounts for the electro- 
static flux within a one foot radius and is the term 
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0.0683 T logi £ in Eq. (61). ftis a function of the con- 
T 


ductor outside radius only, The term <4’ accounts for the 
electric flux between a one foot radius and the distance 


Dy to the other conductor and is the term 0.0683 T logi 
Dre . 


qm Eq. (61). Note that unlike inductive-reactance 
where the conductor geometric mean radius (GM) is 
used, in capacitance calculations the only conductor radius 
used 1s the actual physical radius of the conductor in feet. 

Zero-sequence capacitive reactance is, like inductive- 
reactance, divided into components z/ taking into account 
the electrostatic flux within a one-foot radius, aq’ taking 
into account the electrostatic flux external to a radius of 
one foot out to a radius D feet, and z,' taking into account 
the flux external to a radius of one foot and is a function 
of the spacing to the image conductor. 


gym xad logu 2h megohms per mile per 





conductor 
where A= conductor height above ground. 
f=frequeney in eps. 

zd is given in the tables of Electrical Characteristics of 
conductors, zd is given in Table 8, Shunt-Capacitive 
Reactance Spacing Factor, and ze is given in Table 9, 
Zero-Sequence Shunt-Capacitive Reactanee Factor. 

The following equations have been derived in a manner 
similar to those for the two-conduetor, single-phase case, 
making use of the terms z/, za and zd. They are sum- 
marized in the following tabulation. 


(63) 


Shunt-Capacitive Reactance, s, of Three-Phase Circuits 
(Conductors a, b, c) 


(a) Positive (and negative) sequence £ 
zy = 22 = 7, +24 megohms'per conductor per mile. (64) 


ad = (sun of all three z4's for distances between all 


possible pairs). 


1 
gtd ae + tdi nds). See Table (8) (65) 
(b) Zero-Sequence x, of one circuit (and earth). 
te a ETA ba ¿— rd megohms per conductor per 
mile, (66) 


zd = value given in Eq. (65). Table (9) gives zé. 
(e) Zero-Sequence x, of one ground wire (and earth). 


6 ey = 32a (ay +e (y megohms per conductor per 
mile. 


(67) 
(d) Zero-Sequence zx, of two ground wires (and earth). 
3 
£d nb wed -— megohms per conductor per 
(68) 
td =2Zd (gigs) = 24 for distance between ground wires. 
(e) Zero Sequence x, of n ground wires (and earth). 


3(nD) 
"n 


mile. 


3 
Zi gj Te Hota — z4 megohms per conductor per 


mile (69) 
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where 
ad = Gem (sum of all z4's for all possible distances 
between all possible pairs of ground wires) 
or z4 = ay um of all za’s for all possible distances 


between all ground wires), 


(f) Zero-Sequence z, between one circuit (and earth) 
and n ground wires (and earth) 
Ed (ug) = Xd Bd megohms per conductor per mile. (70) 


1 

t i I i Li 
Tac 34 (men bd (bat La tant "n tza (aga) 
Haed (bgn) tad eni 


(g Zero-Sequence £e of one circuil with n ground wires 





Ld = 26 ay - megohms per conductor per mile. (71) 


Shunt Capacitive Reactance, £a of Single-Phase Circuits 
(Conductors a and b) 
(h) z. of single-phase circuit of two identical conductors 
a’ = 24 x4) megohms per mile of circuit. (72) 
aq xd for spacing between conductors. 


(i) x, of single-phase circuit of two non-identical con- 
ductors @ and 6, 
Le y t a 0s d- 2x4 megohms per mile of cireuit. (73) 


(J) x, of one conductor and earth. 
eme br megohms per mile. 


(74) 


In using the equations it should be remembered that the 
shunt capacitive reactance in megohms for more than one 
mile decreases because the capacitance increases, For more 
than one mile of line, therefore, the shunt-capacitive re- 
actance as given by the above equations should be divided 
by the number of miles of line. 


5. Conductor Temperature Rise and Current- 
Carrying Capacity 

In distribution- and transmission-line design the tem- 
perature rise of conductors above ambient while carrying 
current is important. While power loss, voltage regula- 
tion, stability and other factors may determine the choice 
of a. conductor for a given line, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider the maximum continuous current carrying capa- 
city of a conductor. The maximum continuous current 
rating is necessary because it is determined by the max- 
imum operating temperature of the conductor, This tem- 
perature affects the sag between towers or poles and de- 
termines the loss of conductor tensile strength due to 
annealing. For short tie lines or lines that must carry 
excessive loads under emergency conditions, the maximum 
continuous current-carrying capacity may be important 
in selecting the proper conductor. 

The following discussion presents the Schurig and Frick* 
formulas for calculating the approximate current-carrying 
capacity of conductors under known conditions of ambient 
temperature, wind velocity, and limiting temperature rise, 

The basis of this method is that the heat developed in 
the conductor by PR loss is dissipated (1) by convection 
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in the surrounding air, and (2) radiation to surrounding 
objects. This can be expressed as follows: 


PR=(W,AW DA watts. 


where J = conductor current in amperes. 
R=conductor resistance per foot. 
W= watts per square inch dissipated by convection. 
W,= walts per square inch dissipated by radiation. 


(75) 


of length. 


The watts per square inch dissipated by convection, Wa 
can be determined from the following equation: 
W. (70) 
where p=pressure in atmospheres (pe1.0 for atmo- 
spheric pressure). 
v velocity In feet per second. 
T,= (degrees Kelvin) average of absolute temper- 
atures of conductor and air. 
d= outside diameter of conductor in inches. 
At (degrees C) temperature rise. 


This formula is an approximation applicable to con- 
ductor diameters ranging from 0.3 inch to 5 inches or more 
when the velocity of air is higher than free convection air 
currents (0.2-—0.5 ft/sec). 

The watts per square inch dissipated by radiation, W,, 
can be determined from the following equation: 


W,-368E| (LY (Lo Y 
DUUM 1000 1000 
watts per square inch 


where E relative emissivity of conductor surface 
CE 10 for “black body,” or 0.5 for average 
oxidized copper). 
T — (degrees Kelvin} absolute temperature of con- 
ductor. 
To= (degrees Kelvin) absolute temperature of sur- 
roundings. 


By calculating (W.-- IW), A, and R, it is then possible 
to determine 7 from Eq. (75). The value of R to use is the 
a-c resistance at the conductor temperature (ambient 
temperature plus temperature rise) taking into account 
skin effeet as discussed previously in the section on pos- 
itive- and negative-sequence resistances, 

This method is, in general, applicable to both copper 
and aluminum eonduetors. Tests have shown that alum- 
inum conduetors dissipate heat at about the same rate as 
copper conductors of the same outside diameter when the 
temperature rise is the same. Where test data is available 
on conductors, it should be used. The above general 
method can be used when test data is not available, or to 
check test results. 

The effect of the sun upon conductor temperature rise is 
generally neglected, being some 8° to 8°C, This small 
effect is less important under conditions of high tempera- 
ture rise above ambient.® 

The tables of Electrical Characteristics of Conductors 
include tabulations of the approximate maximum current- 
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Fig. 25—-Copper conductor current carrying capacity in Am- 
peres VS. Ambient Temperature in °C, (Copper Conductors at 
75 °C, wind velocity at 2 fps.) 
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Fig. 26—Aluminum conductor current carrying capacity in 
Amperes VS. Ambient Temperature in ^C, (Aluminum Con- 
ductors at 75°C, wind velocity at 2 fps). 
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TABLE 1—CHARACTERISTICS OF COPPER CONDUCTORS, HARD Drawn, 97,8 PERCENT CONDUCTIVITY 
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Bise of al | Ap- Pa La Shunt Ci reitive 
^ £j Diam- prox.] Geo- Resistance ie | enr inne 
Conductor Z| eter | Out- Weight Cur- | metric Ohms per Conductor per Milo inductive Reactance afiengianee 
Bl of | side Breaking Sut rent | Mean ar av r Rn 
xol Iadi- | Diam-|Strength "per (CREF Radius Um Atl Ft “spacing Por Mile 
Sai| =| giduall eter [Pounds | pj, | ing | at 60 250, UTE.) SO. riz» l At 1 Ft Spacing 
: E gi Strands! inches! i Qapac- Cycles d 
Circular | Z4 .£ senos itv’ | Feat ERE ——— —X — 
Mils me pehes ity ee 25 5 Y 25 5 s 5 f 
' Fals Amps 23 | 50 | 60 25 | 50 | 60 25 | 50 | 60 
4x |Z . cycles jeye reles loycles |eyoles jeyeles loyeles jeyclea 
1 000 000}... (37:0. 16941 151 | 43 830 316 3001 300 (0.0268 [0.05850. -05720.008540.To660 333 [0.400 Jo 218 10. 108/10 9901 
900 000b... ¿ario 15601 002 | 39 510 hi4 6701 220 0 0349 [0.06500. it 07400 0752]0. 16030. 339 0.406 Jo 220 à. 11000.0916 
300 000). 3710. 1470/1.G29 ; 35 120 13 0401 130 (0.0329 f0 0731 0s20/0.0837[0. 17220344 (0.413 30 224 0.11210. 0934 
750 0001. 14240. G07 | 33 400 |i? 2301 000 0,0319 $0. a. 08780. 0888 0. 1739/0. 348 pim 0.226 (0. 1132/0 0048 
700 000|. 13750.8963 | 31 170 11 4101 040 0.0308 fo. io. 0.0861 00200.09370.094710. 17590.352 30.422 (0.229 0. 11450. 0954 
600 000], .12730.801 | 27 020 | 9 781] 930 0.0285 [O. |a. 0.09970. 10710. 1086/0. 10950. 17990, 360 10.432 0.235 0.11730 0977 
500 000 11620. 814 E 22 510 | 8 151] 840 0.0250 j0. D. 0. 11880. 12830 12960. 1303)0.18450. 369 0.443 [0.241 10. 1205/0. 1004 
500 O00}. 16220. 811 | 21 390 | & 15H 840 0.0258 El ID. 0.11880. -1283/0. 12060. 13030, 18530.371 0.445 fo. 241 0. 120610. 1005 
450 OOO]... .18380.770 | 19 750 | 7 338| 780 0.0243 fO. 1300/89, 1304/0. 13160, 1428/0 14370. 144340. 18790 376 10.451 Pn 245 l0. 12240 . 1020 
400 000)... 14510 726 | 17 560 | 6 521] 730 10.0229 JO. 14620. 140610. 1477/0. 16030. 181310. 1619|0. 19090. 382 10.458 [0,246 0. 12450. 1038 
350 000 .135710.670 į 15 590 | 5 706) 670 [0.0214 10.167 50. 1073:0. 16840. 18310. 1840.0. 381510, 1943/0.389 0.466 0.254 j0. 12690. 1058 
350 000 17080.710 | 15 140 | 5 706| 670 (0,0225 JO. 1671/0. 10750. 16840. 183 1/0. 18400. 1845/0. 19180.384 10.460 [0.251 19, 1223/0. 1044 
300 000|...]19|D. 1257]0.628 | 13 510 | 4 3891) 610 (0.01987j0. 195000. 19530. 19630, 1% .214 0.254 [0.215 Pu. 19820.396 [0.476 30.259 |D. 1290/0. 1080 
309 O00)... 12|0. 15810.657 | 13 170 | 4 891] 610 [0.0208 30. 1950/0. 19530. 196110. 15 214 6.214 0.215 fD. 1957/0, 892 10.470 10.2956 10. 12810, 1068 
250 000 19/0. 144710 574 | 11 360 | 4 O76) 540 [0.0151330.234 10.254 [0.235 (0.2 0250 [0.257 6.257 40.208 [0.400 [0-487 10.260 |0. a. 1108 
250 000) 1210. 144310 600 | 11 130 14 076; 540 j0,01602]0,234 0.234 0.235 0.2: 256 [0.257 J0.257 [0.200 [0,401 [9,481 J0.263 10.13130, 1004 
i 
211 500 4/0 19/0. 10550. 528 9 617 | 3 450 480 /0.01608]30 276 10.277 (0.237 10 303 0.303 (0.302 $0 207 10.414 [0.497 J0. 272 0. 135010, 1132 
21) 600 4/0 [£710 13280 552 9 482 | 2 450) 400 © 0175030. 276 [0.277 10.277 0. 303 0.303 0.503 $0 205 [0.409 9.491 30.265 (0.134840. 1 119 
211 GOO) 4/0) 7/0. 17390 522 9 154 | 3 459/ 450 [0,0157910. 276 [0.277 0.277 0. 303 [0.302 10.303 P0.210 [0.420 (0.503 10.273 |0. 1363/0, 1136 
167 800Í 3/912 0 118310492 7 556 | 2 736/ 420 /0.0155930.349 ¿0,349 (0.349 0. $31 10.382 (0.382 [0.210 [0.421 [0.505 [0.277 (0. 13840.1153 
167 god 3/0 10. 15490. 464 7 366 | 2 736 420 |0.0140410.349 |O 349 30.349 J0. BBL 0.382 16.382 $0.216 [0.431 [0.518 30.281 ¡0.14050.1171 
133 100) 2/0 i0. 13790. 414 5 926 | 2 170 300 0.0125Zl0.440 [0.440 |0. 140 |0. 181 10.481 0.481 [0.222 [0.443 10.532 10.289 10. 14450.1203 
105 500 1,01 ip 1228/0. 368 4 752 | 1 720 310 [(0.0111330.555 [0.545 [0.555 10. 507 O. 8. j z 1455 : 0.208 (0. 14880. 1240 
83 600 1 | 7lO.1093]0.228 3 804 | 1 364[ 270 [0.0099230. 000 [0.699 0 699 0. i 23 0.306 |0. 15280. 1274 
Ra 60 1 Oo 2.620 | 1 3531| 270 lo. 9101610. 602 [0,692 (9.692 [(0.€£ 22 0.299 (0. 14950, 1246 
66 370 2 o. 3 045] 1 082] 230 !0.00883[|0. 881 (0.882 0.882 10. 3t 0.314 0.15700., 1308 
66 370| 2 0. 2 013 | 1 OTt, 240 iD O0003|0 873 3 . 0.307 10.1537/0, 1281 
66 370) 2 i 1j... 3 003 | i 961] 220 10 00836/0,5604 Az È 0.323 |0. 1614/0. 1245 
$2 630 3 2 433 859 200 |) OOF STH .112 0.245 0.490 0.588 0.322 jo. 1611]0. 1343 
52 58301 3 2 350 850 200 [0 OO8D5E 101 0.244 0.488 0.385 10.316 |0. 15780. 1315 
62 080| 3 2 439 B41 190 30. 0074511 090 Sume as d-c Same ag due 0.248 (0.496 0.595 [0.331 j0. 16560. 1380 
41 740] 4 1 879 674 380 [0.00717)1.388 0.250 10.490 0,599 [0.324 10, 161910. 1349 
i H i 
41 7401 4 1970] 687 | 170 0.00663[0.374 9.254 0.507 [2.609 [0.339 jo. 169710. 1415 
33 1000 5 | 1 505 534 150 0 DGO3MED, 750 O 25% in 511 a B13 Jo. 332 iB. 16610. 1384 
33 100 5 | 1 591 529 140 .003590]1,733 0.260 0.519 0.623 [0.348 5G. E7380. 1448 
26 250| 6 1 205 424 330 0.00568 2.21 0.262 0.523 0.623 [0.341 |o. 17030. 1419 
25 250) 6 1 280 420 120 0.00526[2,18 0.265 0.531 m $37 |o.356 o, 177910, 1483 
20 820| 7 1 050 333 310 i0 DO408E2, 75 0.271 0.542 G.651 JO 364 (0.18200, 1517 
16 510 8 | 326 | 284 90 j0. O04 1713.47 0.277 (0.554 10.665 30.372 |0. 186210. 1552 





























* For conductor at 75"C., air at 25*C., wind 1.4 miles per hour (2 ft/see), frequency =60 cycles. 


carrying capacity based on 50°C rise above an ambient of 
26°C, (75?C total conductor temperature), tarnished sur- 
face (E —0.5), and an air velocity of 2 feet per second. These 
conditions were used after discussion and agreement with 
the conductor manufacturers. These thermal limitations 
are based on continuous loading of the conductors. 

The technical literature shows little variation from these 
conditions as line design limits? The ambient air tem- 
perature is generally assumed to be 25°C to 40°C whereas 
the temperature rise is assumed to be 10°C to 60°C. This 
gives a conductor total temperature range of 35°C to 
100°C. For design purposes copper or ACSR conductor 
total temperature is usually assumed to be 75°C as use of 
this valuc has given good conduetor performance from an 
annealing standpoint, the limit being about 100°C where 
annealing of copper and aluminum begins. 

Using Schurig and Frick’s formulas, Fig. 25 and Fig, 26 
have been calculated to show how current-carrying capa- 
city of copper and aluminum conductors varies with am- 
bient temperature assuming a conductor temperature of 
¿5.0 and wind velocity of 2 feet per second. These values 
are conservative and can be used as a guide in normal line 
design, For those lines where a higher conductor tem- 


perature may be obtained that approaches 100°C, the con- 
ductor manufacturer should be consulted for test data or 
other more accurate information as to conductor tempera- 
ture limitations, Such data on copper conductors has been 
presented rather thoroughly in the technical literature.’ 


HI TABLES OF CONDUCTOR 
CHARACTERISTICS 


The following tables contain data on copper, ACSR, 
hollow copper, Copperweld-copper, and Copperweld con- 
duetors, which along with the previously derived equations, 
permit the determination of positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence impedances of conductors for use in the solution 
of power-system problems. Also tabulated are such con- 
ductor characteristies as size, weight, and current-carrying 
capacity as limited by heating, 

The conductor data (ra, £a, Ta) along with inductive and 
shunt-capacitive reactance spacing factors (ta, ta’) and 
zoro-sequence resistance, inductive and shunt-capacitive 
reactance factors (ro, Lo, Zo) permit easy substitution in 
the previously derived equations for determining the sym- 
metrical component sequence impedances of aerial circuits. 

The cross-sectional inserts in the tables are for ease in 
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$ TABLE 2-A— CHARACTERISTICS OF ALUMINUM CABLE STEEL REINFORCED 
(Aluminum Company of America} 
Ta La 
Aluminum! Steel Ap- Resistance La Shunt Capacitive 
Circular Copper Geo- | prox. Ohms per Conductor per Mila Inductive Reactance Reactante 
"Mil E Equiva- Ultimat Weight] metric | Cur- Ohms per Conductor per Mile Megohms per 
id r1 lent* i2. tip Pounds Mean | rent " a at 1 Ft. Spacing Conductor 
oe BH | cireutar [Ser per | Radius [Carry 25°C, (PE) 30*C. (ESTO All Currents per Mile 
AWG $ 21 | Mia or Pounds Mile | at 60 | i Small Currents Current Approx, at 1 Ft. Spacing 
Ahi E 4 » AWG. y Cycles ¡Capac 75% Capacity? i 
minam ail E 35 du eet | ityt 
Bib ssi fd |8 Ampa] y 25 50 60 25 50 25 B0 80 
HE! & B BA EX des eyeles | cycles | cycles de oycles oyeles | y 26 cyeles | 50 eyeles | 60 cycles cycles [cycles leyeles 
ME — M i i Ñ 
159000053 310. 1716150. 103011 54513 000 000) 56 000 310 T7710. 0520 11 „03871005880, 089010 0591J0 064810 O6460 05750. 9 1495 0.209 0.359 185310, 097710. 0844 
1510 30084] 310. 1673/1910. 1004[1. 506] 950 000| 53 200 [10 23710. 0507 ji 08180. 061910 062 LG. 0522: 0680/0. 0690/0 . 0710) . 0. 1508 0.302 0.302 .1973/0,9986/0. 0821 
143100054 310 1828190, 007711,465, 960000 50 400 | 9 6990.0493 |1 06520. 0653/0. 0655/0. 06500.07 150. 072000 0749:0. 0.1522 0.304 0.365 10.198110.00850.0830 
1351 000/54) 5/0. 1582190 094911 424] 850 000) 47 600 | 9 160/D.0£79 ¿2 069 110. 06920, 06840 05056 076110. 077110. 0792: 0,1536 0.307 0.369 [0.201 0.100610. 0838 
1272 000543 0, 1535 19/0.0421/11.382, BOO O00! 44 BUG | 8 6210.0483 |I i 073410. 073510 07370 0730. SUS UR LUO. O84010. 0.1551 0.319 0.372 .203 0. 10160 0847 
1 162 50054 3 0 1486/19/0.089211 338, 730 0001 43 100 | 3 08210. 0450 ji -07830 078410. 078010 0788/6.08620 087200. 0894/0. 0.1568 0.314 9.376 [0.206 [0 1028/0. 0851 
111300054 3/9 14361190 096211 293) 700000 40 200 | 7 5440.0435 |t. 6.0838:0, 084010 084210 084480. 092410 00250 0057 O. 1588 0.317 9.280 fO 208 W. 10400.0867 
1033 0054 3 [0.1284 710. 12841. 246] 650 37 100 | 7 01910.0420 11 e AE JO ED 16800 1025/0. 0.1608 0.321 9.285 [6.231 [0.10530.0878 
964 00054/3 0.1329) 710. 13291,196] 600 34 200 | 5 479 0.0403 |1 .0979/0, 09800. 0931/0. 008280 30780. 10880, 11180. 0.1524 0.325 0390 .2i4 (6.10680. 0890 
900 000/54 315.1251] 710. 120111. 182| 566 32 300 | 6 11210, 0301 .104 10. 104 10,164 0-104 Jo. 1145/0. 1155/0. £1759. D. 1639 0.328 0.393 106.218 (0.10780, 0809 
874 500154 300. 1273] 70. 12731. 146] 550 31 400 | 5 9400. 0386 LOT (0.107 10.107 10.108 Jo. 11780. 11880. $2180. 2.1845 0.329 0.995 [6.237 (8. 1083/0. 0803 
798 000554] 30.1214; 70 1214/1. 093) 500 28 500 | 5 399/0.0368 117 10.118 30,118 10.119 [6 128810. 1308/0. 13580. 0.1670 0.934 0.403 70.220 (0. 11000. 0917 
795 00026| 210.1749) 7/0. 1360 1.168] 300 O00) 31 200 | 5 770/0,0975 117 go 117 ¿0,117 j0 117 [6 1288/0. 12880. 12880. D 1666 9332 0399 B.219 j0.1005:0 0912 
795 000301 230. 16281910 0977,1. 140]. 300 800) 385 400 | 6 SITC 0393 147 JO 117 30.117 0 117 1238380. LEMSIO. 12890, 1: D. 1637 0.327 9.3933 JO. 217 ju 10850. 0904 
715 SOQ] 350.1161) 7/0. 115111.036| 450 006) 26 300 | 4 8500 0240 131 (0.131 30.131 (0.132 144200. 14520 1472/0. 0.1897 0.339 0407 0.224 30 111910 0932 
715 300261 210, 1059] 7/0 129011051) 450000 28 100 | 5 1930.0355 .131 [0.131 30.131 0.131 fe. 14429. 14420. £442]0. D,1687 0.337 0.405 90.228 [0 11140.0928 
715 40030 2 6. 1544/1010. 0826 1.081. 450900. 34 600 | 5 8650.0372 131 0.131 [0.131 0. 131 FO 14420, 14420. 14420. 0.1564 0.332 0309 [P.22L 0.11946.0920 
666 600154 3/0, 1111] 7[0.3111]11.000| 419 000 24 500 | 4 5270.0327 .146 [0.140 j0. 141 10. 141 [0.151300 16710. 15918. 0.1715 0.343 0412 10.226 0 11320.0943 
826 000541310. 10851 710. 10850.8077 400 S00) 23 600 | 4 31946. 0320 147 j0 147 10.148 748 [b 16180 1638 D. 167810 0.1796 0.346 0.414 10.222 10, | 140K) 0950 
836 000/26, 210.2564] 710. 1216/0.990| 400 000) 25 000 | 4 6160.0335 .147 40. 147 30.147 10.147 [0.1618/0. 1818/0. 16130. 0,1718 0.344 0.412 10.227 j0. 1135/00948 
636 000130! 210. 14561290 0874[1.019/ 400 000 31500 | 5 21310.0351 .147 10.147 ¿0,147 D. 147 JG. 161810. 1618/0. 16£8/0, 0.1693 0.339 0.406 [0.225 DD 11250, 0037 
505 600/54 3 0. 1039) 70. 1059/0.983 380 500, 22 500 | 4 1000.032: .154 [0.185 ¡0.155 10.155 [0.1695/0 17150 1755/0. 0. 1739 0.348 0.417 -230 0. 11490.0057 
$05 000/26 2 (0. 1528] To. 11860 966) 380 500] 24 100 | 4 39110 0327 .184 0.154 (6,154 |D. 54. |D. 170010. 17200, 17200 9.1130 0.346 0,415 [0.229 (0, 114410 0953 
556 500/26 ms 7.1138 .927 2509001 22 400 | 4 0396.0313 “168 Jo 169 0. Los p. 168 [0 154e (o, 1859/0. 1859 |o 0.1751 0.350 0420 |v.232 lo 1159|u.0965 
856 500180! 20. 1362] 7'0. 13620. 9531 350000! 27 200 | 4 5880.0323 168 lo 168 jo. 163 lo. 188 Jo. 1849/0. 18590. 1859]0.1859| 0 1728 0 345 0.915 (0.230 fo. 1149/0, 0957 
800 000/30, 20 12911 7/0.129100.904| 314500; 24 400 ; 4 1220.0311 .187 [0.187 [0.187 0 187 0.206 0.1754 0.351 0421 0.234 0.1167/9,0973 
477 00026] 210. £365) 70. 10540. 858] 300 ado! 19 430 | 3 462/0.0200 .196 [6 196 30.196 10.196 fo. 216 0.1796 0.358 0.450 .237 D. [18600,0088 
477 000/39 2 j0 4261] 7/6.126100 883; 300 000; 23 300 | 3 933/0.0304 196 [6.196 |0 196 [0.196 Jo 216 D 1786 0.348 0.424 10.235 D. 1176/0. 0980 
397 500/26 2 0, 1236| 70.0081]0 783| 250000: 16 190 | 2 8850.0265 235 256 0.1838 0 367 oi [0.244 0.121910. 1015 
397 500/30 210, 2151) 728. 115:/0.806; 250 000) 19 080 | 3 27710.0278 235 Same as dee 0.256 Same as d-e 0.1812 0.362 0.435 0.242 0, 120810, 1008 
336 400/28) 2 10. 1138 70.6885 721 4/0 | 14 050 2 44210 0244 : -278 0.305 D.1372 0.376 0.451 [0.259 (0. 124810. 1039 
336 400,30, 2161059 7,0. 3085/0 741] 4/0 17 049 3 2 7740 0285 | 278 305 0,1355 6.371 0448 0.24% 0.12380. 1032 
309 000126, 710, 3074] 76.0845/0.580% 188 700] 12550 | 2 17810 0230 : 0.311 e D. 1908 ü 382 0.458 -264 0. 12690, 1057 
360 000:30; 2 (0.1000) 70. 1000/0.790| 183 700] 15 430 | 2 473/0 0241 | o 311 O 342 0. 1883 0.377 $452 p.252 0 12580. 1049 
266 800/28 2 io 1013] 7/6.0788/0.642| 3/0 11 250 11 93900 0217 | $50 .885 4. 1936 9.387 9.465 10.288 [0 128910. 1074 
— — ma i a 
Eo | Single Layer Conductors 
ure | 
rent 
Current, Ap- 
a Small Currents | prox. 75% 
LESA apacityt 
Cae PEPE AE: 
i pacity Agee Ipag ee es 
266 800; 6] 30.2109] 7}0.070310,833] 3/0 | 9645| 1 8020.00684 .851 10.351 0.351 [0.352 (0.386 10.430 (0.510 0.552 [O 164/95 3886 46610.2520. 5040 6050, 250 lo 12040, 1079 
4/0 & 190.1879] 10. i8720. 883) 2/0 i 8420] 1 5120.00814 441 [0.442 0 444 10.435 Jo 485 [0 514 ¡0.587 10.592 Jo 21810, 4370. 5240. 2420.4840 58110. 257 10. 139610. 1133 
3/0 6/1/9.1672 10, 16720.5063 1/0 6673] 1 2230. 00600] .556 [0.557 0.559 10.560 lo 612 10.642 10.667 lo.723 fo. 2250. 4500. 54010. 25910. 5170 621d0,275 lo t3770. 1147 
2/0 6110, 1490) IG. 1490/0447 1 5345 97018 00510l 702 |f) 702 ¡0 704 10 706 fo 773 0.806 10 866 (0.893 [0.2300 49200. 554)0. 26710. 5340 6410, 284 i0. 14E8J0. 1182 
1/0 6/1/0,1327| 10, 1327/0. 308 2 4 380 TRO 6.00446) .885 (0.885 0.887 (0,888 p 9741 [1.001 11,08 1.12 2370 4730. 56810 27310. 54710. 6560. 202 l0. 1460]0. 1218 
1 6/1/9.1182 110.11820.355 3 3 486 8106. 00418] -12 [i.32 ¡1.12 2.12 [1.23 1.27 [1.34 11.38 .242)0, 48310, 5800. 2770. 5540. 60530. 300. 10, 156010. 1250 
i 
2 6j 110.1052) 1/0. 1052/0. 316 4 2190 4846 00413) 41 [|t.41 fiai JLal $1.55 [1.59 [1.66 [£.69 -247/0. 49310 5020 27700. 5540.6630. 308 10. 15420 1285 
2 7, 1/0.0974] 10. 120810. 325) 4 3 523 5580. 00304 -44 jii ¡1.44 ¿1.4L (1.55 |L.389 [1.62 [1.65 24710 49310. 5920. 26710. 5300. 04210. 306 30,15320, 1276 
3 6 10 0937) 16. 09370. 281 5 2 258 38340.0043 TS (11.78 31,78 1.78 (1.95 (1.98 (2.94 [2,07 2520 503/0.6046.2750.5510.66110,317 10. 1583/0.1320 
4 6 130. 0844) 16:094: 250 ü 1530 304/0,00437 24 2.24 [2.34 2.24 EAT iz. 50 32.54 [2.87 .257]10.51406.61110.27 £0. 5498:0.03910 825 40.162710. 1355 
4 7|1/6.0772] 10.102000 257 8 2 288 3560. 06452) [:24 (2.24 (2.24 [2.24 [2.47 2.50 12.53 (2.55 257/0.5150 618/0.2730.5450.655/0,323 10. 161510. 1346 
$ 6) 110.6743} 110.0743/0. 222 7 4 460 241/16.00418] 2.82 (2.82 [2.22 12,82 M 10 a 12 2 16 13.18 .28210.5250. 63010. 270:0.557]0. 66540. 333 10, 165619, 1288 
ü êj 110.0661] 10.066:1[0. 198 8 1 170 19106. 60394 58 (8.56 (8.56 3.58 92 3.94 [8.07 BGB .268/0, 53810. 6430 281,0. 5610.87. 0.342 0.17080. 1423 









































* Based on copper 97 pertent, aluminum 61 percent conductivity. 
+ For conductor at 75°C., air at 2E, wind 1.4 miles per hour (2 ft/see), frequency = 80 cycles. 




















$ "Current Approx. 15% , Capacity” is 78% of the “Approx. Current Carrying Capacity in Amps," and is approximately the current which will produce 50°C. conductor temp. (25°C, zise) with 


25°C. air tenp., wind 1,4 miles per hour, 


© TABLE 2- 
































B—CHARACTERISTICS OF “EXPANDED” ALUMINUM CABLE STEEL REINFORCED 


{Aluminum Company ofA merica) 





















































Aluminum | Steet | Pier Section | as Qe Ap- " Pa By La 
Circular Ale ¡Paiz le iu or | prox. esistance . Inductive Reactance | Shunt Capacitive 
Mils minum per E pud E Weg nene Sur E Obme per Conductor per Mile Ohms per Conductor Reactance 
or moyen | lent Pounds ye") 2 " en e 39 per Mile Megohms per 
AWG E E E |j JS Circular i per Radius Carry 26°C. (TPF) EN at i Ft. Spacing | Conductor per Mile 
A A A A IIA IL 
mieum a ; E: : Sr - Es bx " : ^ 
Ex £4 15 24 18 ES B qii l EE Feet | ity ideo 25 1 50 FAT 25 | 50 | 6b | 25 | 50 | 60 30 | 60 
de aa Ui Es &) Bo ee d jme] i eycles 15 | des cycles | cycles | cycles} cyclea| cycles | cycles] cycles | cycles | cycles 
850 000154 2 (0. 1255/1510 083414 (0,1182 23| 2i 38/534 000/35 3711 7 200 
1 150 000154j 2 0.1400 100.0621] 4 10 1253/24, 2 1.55 724 00044 900 o 070. (D | UD wo [en wt a) a ola 
1338 000/66 2 0 1350! HH 100 | 4 [0,184 118,2 (175/840 000149 278111 340 

















(1) Electrical Characteristics not available until laboratory measurements are completed. 
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TABLE 8-A—CHARACTERISTICS OF ANACONDA HOLLOW COPPER CONDUCTORS dE 
(Anaconda Wire & Cable Company) 
r 
Ta zx La ar 
i Resixtanee a Shunt Capacitive 
Wires Ohms per Conductor Inductive Reactance Reactance 
Geometric per Mile Obms per Conductor Megohras per 
Size of ——— . Mean Approx, per Mile Conductor 
Conductor Outside | Breaking | Weight Radius Current Toe at 1 Ft. Spacing per Mile 
Design | Circular Diameter | Strain Pounds at 60 Carrying | 95°C. (77°F. 50°C. (0122F) at 1 Ft, Spacing 
Number Mils or ! Diam inches Pounds | per Mile Cycles Capacity EN = nena 
A.W.G. | Num- 0 Amps] c i- 50 > 
eter Fest dee «de ela 5 : 50 80 
ber Inche 25 25 |evcies; 25 50 80 25 
: 8 y H 60 | cycles | cycles | cycles | cycles ; cycles cycles 
H i eycies cycles eyeles i 
t I 
i | | MÀ i | . ——À | m 
966 890 500 23 10.1610] 1.659 36 000 15 085 | 0.0612 1393 — 0.0071 io 0734 0.0739/0. 1412 0. 282 | 0.339 10. 1907/0. 0033/0. 0704 
B6RI 756 000 42 10.1296] 1.155 34 200 12 345 0.0408 1160 0.073616 0721/0.0860 0.0803 0. 1617| 0.323] 0.388 10,216 |0. 1080/0 0060 
939 850 000 50 |0.1097| 1.126 | 28 500 10 761 0.0406 1060 0 09096 0915:0. 0004/0. 100110. 1621, 0. 324 | 0. 389 1 213 |. 1989/00908 
380R1 600 QUG 50 l0. 1053| 1.007 2T 500 $ 905 0.0387 1020 O0 0984.0 0901 0.1077|0. 1084]D. 164.1) 0.320 | 0.305 [0.271 |G 110510 N92" 
938 550 006 50 j0 1009; 1.036 25 200 9 163 0.0373 960 0 10760.1081 0.117710. 1183/0. 1663, 0,333 | 0.399 [0.224 lO 111910. 0032 
ARS 510 000 ! 50 0 0070! 1.000 25 700 & 485 0.0360 910 D11723 0.1178 Ô 1283:0. 1280/0. 1631| 0.336 | 0.404 (0.226 0.113110. 6043 
892R3 500 000 | 18 (0.1558; 1.080 21 400 8 263 | 0.0394 900 0.1178 0.1184 0. 128050. 1296/0. 1630] 0.326 1 0.391 (0,221 0.1164 0.0920 
933 450 000 21 (6.9858) 1.074 in 300 7476 ¡ 0.0398 $50 0.1319 0.1324 O. 1449/0. 1448.0 1630) 0,326 | 0.391 0.221 :0. 1108|0.0022 
i i . | 
924 400 000 21 (0.1227| 1.014 17 200 6 642 | 0.0376 810 — 0.148570. 1491/0. 1624 0.193210. 1658 0.332 | 0.398 10.225 10. 1126!0.0939 
925R1 380 500 22 (0.1211 1.003 16 300 6 331 0 0373 130 n. 156510. 1572|0. 171210. 17 1970. 1603 0.333 | 0.399 [0.226 (0. 1130 0.0042 
5655R1 250 000 2: (0.1196! 0.950 15 100 | 5 813 | 0.0353 730 (10169510. 1700/0.1854 @. 1880/0. 1691| 0. 338 | 0. 406 [0.230 [0.1150:0.0958 
936 350 G00 15 j0.1444! 0.860 15 400 | 5 776 90,0311 740 10.15900, £605 0,1840 0.1854 0,1754 0.35] |9 42110 237 jo. 112510. 0988 
378R1 350 000 30 0.1059, 0.736 i6 100 6 730 | 0.0253 700 — (0. L685:0. 1690 0. 1843/0. 1840.0. 1860. 0.372 10.446 10.248 0.124110. 1034 
954 821 000 22 40.1713) 0.920 13 850 | 5 343 0.0340 700 G. :R51|0.1856/0.202 (0.203 jo. 1716 0. 242 | 8. 410 10.232 0.116110. 0968 
935 : 300 000 | 18 10.1205! 0.839 13 100 4 084 0.0307 570 G 1580 0.1985 0.216 0.217 0.1701. 0 252] 0.423 0 239 10 119410 2095 
903R1 ; 300 000 15 (0.1338) 0.797 32 200 i 4 953 0.0280 $60 9.1969 0.1975 0.215 ¡0.216 0.1708] 0.353 0.430 0.242 SAO nora 
i E i f E : 
178R2 | 300 000 12 10.1507) 0.750 13 050 3 4 937 | 0.0266 650 0.1984 0.1969 0.215 10.216 [0.1833; 9.367 | 0.440 [0.247 0.12310. 1028 
928 250 000 18 10.1100) 0.708 | 10 950 | 4 158 0.0279 500 0.268 (0.239 :0.260 ¡0 0.1810/ 0.502 | 0.434 30,245 0.1226 0. 1022 
Q15Ri 256 000 15 0.1234) 0.725 ¿ 11 000 ! 4 148 0.0266 590 20.237 0.238 10.259 0. 0. 1834| 0.367 1 0.440 [0.249 0,1246 0.1038 
24R! 250 nüG 12 [0.1368] 0.683 11 * i33 0.0245 580 :0.237 |0. 2328 E 0.260 10.1876 | 0.375 | 0.430 0.233 0.126710 1066 
923 4/0 18 10.1006] 0.7 . 8 3 521 | 0.0255 530 :0.281 10.282 10.307 j|0.308 |0.1855 0.371 | 0.445 [0 252 0.12580, 1049 
922 | 4/0 15 [0.1100 0.663 | 09 3 510 0.0238 520 0.281 (0.282 10.307 |0 308 lO 1889| 0.378] 0.453 [0.256 (0.1278 0. 1065 
50R2 4/0 l (0.1152) 0.650 9 3 510 i 0.0234 520 10.280 ¡0.281 10.306 |0.307 10.1898) 0.380: 0 455 0.257 ¡0.1285 0. 1071 
158R1 3/0 | 18 (06 0961) 0.606 | 7: 2785 | 0.0221 460 — 10.354 0.355 d 0.388 10. 1928] 0.386 | 0.463 [0.262 |. 13100. 1091 
i i i 
495R1 3/0 15 (6,0996; 0.595 | 7 2 785 : 0.0214 460 10.353 (0.354 10.386 |0.387 0.1943] 0.389 | 0.406 [0.263 |G. 13160. 1097 
$7012 3/0 12 0.1123 0.560 : 7 6 2 772 i 0,0201 450 lo 352 0.343 10.388 |0.386 (0. 1976] 0.395 | 0.474 [0.209 0. 1338/0. 1115 
80012 2/0 15 46.0880) 0.530 55 2 213 : 0.0191 370 [p.316 j0.446 |0.487 |0.487 i0. 200 0.400 0,481 10.271 0. 135710 1135 
4I2H2 2/0 14 0.0913! 0.515 5 2 207 0.0184 a 0.446 Jo 446 10,487 10.487 :0.202 | 0.404 0.485 [0.274 |O. 1368/0. 1140 
937 2/0 13 10.0950 0.505 $ 2203 | 0.0181 370 — [0.446 0.446 10.487 [0.487 ig, 203 0.406 0 487 0.275 |O. 1373/0. 1146 
930 126 600 14 0.0885, 0.500 | 56 2 083 0. 0180 360 0.473 10.473 ia 517 [0 517 50 203 [0.406 9.487 0.276 6.1378)0.1148 
934 121 300 15 0.0836 0.500 | 5 2015 9.0179 330 0.497 |0491 (0.537 |0 532 0.203 | 0.407 | 0.488 (0.276 0.137810. 1149 
901 3119 400 | 12 [0.0836] 0.470 | 5 1 979 9.0105 349 lo 07 0 507 0,555 [0,555 $ 207 [O. 415 0.498 0.286 (0,1490 0.1167 























fFor conductor as 757C., air at 25°C., wind 1.4 miles per hour (2 ft/sec), frequency =60 cycles, average tarnished surface, 


TABLE 3-B-—CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL CABLE TYPE HH HOLLOW COPPER CONDUCTORS O 


(General Cable Corporation) 





































































































| Ape La 
prox. Ta Ta Shunt Capacitive 
Conduc-] Oute Geo Cute Resistance . Inductive Reactance Reactanee 
tor agit Wall [Weight] Break- | met- | rent Ohms per Conductor per Mile Ohms per Condus- Megohms per 
c Size Dine Thick-|Pounds| ing rie Carry- tor per Mile at Conductor per 
Areular ness per |Strength| Mean ing xe, a 2, a vot Spacing | ile at f Foo 
Mils or Vn Inches! Mile | Pounds |Radius| Capac- 25°C. (PF) 50°C. (2277) Spacing 
AWG. Feet diy ma 237 $0 | 60 la 28 | 80 | 60 | @ | 50 | 60 | 25 | 50 | 60 
| Amps "* | oyoles | cycles | cycles | “°° | cycles | eycles | cycles | eycles | cycles | eycles | oyeles | cycles | cycles 
-— nn nin] > Y — | ——— dM |e——Á—ÀÓ——É— FÉÓ— =] i 
i 000 ooo] 2.103 |0.150*16 160 43 190 [0.0833] 1620 l0. 0578/0 057610. 0577 0.057716. 0630/0, 0630 0.0631/0.0631 0.1257, 0.251 0.302 :0.1734/0.0867)0.0722 
050 000) 2.035 |0.147*+15 350! 4i 030 10,0805) 1565  0.0606:0.0608]0.0507!0. 0607/0 066210 0664 0.06640 0664:0. 1274] 0.255 . 175716 087910 0732 
900 0001 1.966 (|0.144*|i4 540i 38 870 10.0778 1505 |0.0640/0.0840/0.0641/0.0641/0. 070010 0707/0 070116, 070110. 1281, 0.258 | 0 10, 17820.0891 |0. 0742 
350 000] 1.601 j0. 140*!13 730) 36 710 (0.0751 1450 ¡0.0677/0,0678/0.0678/0.0678/0. 074110. 0742/0. 074258. 0742 0, 1309) 0.262 | 0.314 0.1805/0.0903/0,0752 
1 
800 000) 1.820 [0.137*|12 920| 34 550 i0. 0722 1300 1i90.0720/0.0720|0.0720|0.0721|0 0788/0 0783/6 07880.0788 0.1329) 0.266 10.319 0.1833]0.0917 0.0764 
790 000| 1.650 [0.131412 760} 34 120 (6.0646! 1335 10.0729 0,0729/0.6730/0.0730/0.979710.0798/0.0798:9.07990,13%5 0.277 | 0.332 |0. 1906 0.0959/0.0794 
750 000| 1.750 [0 133*112 120| 32 390 ¿0.0601 1325 0.0748.0.0768|/0.0768|0.076610.0840/0,0840/0.0841:0.0841:0.1351| 0.270 10.324 |Q. 1864 0.093210 0777 
700 000| 1.686 [0.130811 310| 30 230 (0.0665) 1265 10.08220.0823|0.0823 0 08230. 0900/0 0900/0, 0901:0.0901/0. 1370) 0. 274 0.329 0. 1801 0.094510 0788 
650 000) 1.610 [0.126*110 500} 28 070 10.0635 1200 10.0886 0.0558|0. G886 0. O8STjO. 096910, 0970/0-09470:9.0070/0. 1394) 0.279 | 0.335 [0,1924 0,096210. 0802 
$00 000; 1.558 |0.123*| 9 6092; 25 910 ¡0.0615 1140 0.0059 0.006010. G060|D 0960)0, 105010. 105110. 305110. 1051 0,1410 0. 282 | 0 338 |n. 1047|0 097410 HALE 
550 000: 1.478 |0.119* 8 884i 23 750 10.0583) 1075  0.1047|0.1048/0. 1048/0. 1048/0, 1146 0.114610, 114710. 1147 0.1437 0.287 | 0.345 0.1985|0. 099210 0827 
512 0007 1.400 [0.115*| 8 270 29 110 0.0451 1020 0.1124 0. 1125/0.1125/0.1125/0.12300.1230/0. 1231/0. 1231/0, 1466) 0.293 | 0.352 0.202 |0. 161210 0843 
| 
500 000! 1.890 j0.:115*| 8 076| 21 590 j0.0547| 1005 [0.1151:0.1151/0. 1152/0. 11420, 1259/0. 1260/0. 1260/0. 1260/0. 1469) 0. 294 10.353 0,203 |0.1014!0. 0845 
500 0001 1.268 10.109f1 8 074| 21 590 ¡0.0494 O78 |0.115100.1152]0. 1152]0. 115216, 1258 0.1250 0. 2200/0. 1261/0. 1521| 0.304 | 0.365 [0.209 |O. 104710. 0872 
506 060 1.100 30.130] s 068) 21 590 |0.0420 937 |0.1250:0.1151/0. 1153/0. 1153/0. 1258/0. 1259 D. 1260/0. 1200/0. 1603| 0.321] 0.385 |O. 219. (6.169810. 0915 
500 060! 1.020 (0.1447) 8 063) 21 590 [0.0384 915 0.1150/0. 1150/0. 1152|0. 1152 D, 1258/0. 1259 0. 1260/0. 1261/0. 1648) O 330 | 0.396 0.225 |0.1124!0.003T 
450 900; 1.317  0.111*| 7 268 19 430 |0.0518 930 ;0.1279:0. 1280/6. 1280]O. 1280|0. 1400/0. 1401,0. 1401/0. 1401/0. 1496] 9,299 | D. 359 (0.207 20. 103310. 0801 
460 000 1.188  l0.105t| 7 260| 19 430 i0.0462| 910 iD. 127810. 1270 9,127910.1280/0. 1390/0. 1400 0. 1400/0. 1401 0.1554 0.311;0.373:0.214 ¿9 +07010.0892 
400 006) 1.218 j0.106*! 6 460 17 270 ¿0.0478 804 0.1439 0. 1440/60. 144010. 1440/0. 1575/0. 1576/0. 1576/0. 1576:0. 1537] 0.307 | 0.369 0.212 106.106 L0. 0884 
400 000) 1 103 Ja 1004. 6 458) 17 270 iO 0428; 838 10, 1438/0. 1439/0. 143910. 1440/0. 157410. 1575/0.1575.0. 1576/0.1593/0.319 0.382 0.219 j0.1097/0.0914 
350 000: 1.128 0.102%) 5 653] 15 110 [0.0443 790  |D.1644[0. 1645:0. 1645/0. 1645/0. 1789 0.180010, 1800/0, 1a00|0. 1576 0.315 0.378 10.218 0. 1089/0. 0007 
350 000: 1.814 (0.0967) 5 6801 15 110 (0.0393 764 |O 1644/0. 1645/0. 1645 0. 1646/0. 179910. 130010. 180010, 1801 0. 16371 0. 328 | 0.393 [0.225 jD. 1127 0.0939 
300 000; 1.020 [0,096*%]| 4 845| 12 950 ¡0.0309 709 lO. 1918]. 191010. 1919 0.1910/0.210 10.210 |0.210 10,210 |O. 1625| 0.326 | 0.391 0.225 |o. 1:24|D. 0037 
300 000] 0.919 ¿0.0911| 4 843! 12 950 (0.0355 687 OTST 191810. 19180.1919 0.210 10,210 0.210 [0.210 |0. 1688} 0.338 | 0.405 [0.232 |0. 1162/0. 0988 
250 000; 0.914 0.091" 4 937 10 790 0.03571 — 696 10.230 (0.230 0.230 10.230 (0.252 ¿0.252 |0.252 jo 252 (0, 1685] 0.337 | 0.404 [0.233 0.1163,0.0970 
250 006) 0.818 (0.0861) 4 036; 10 790 0.0335! 506 i0 230 0.230 [0.230 (0.230 (0.252 10.252 [0.252 |0.252 |D. 1748| 0.3501 0 420 0.241 (0 120310. 1002 
250 066! 0.766 0.0647) 4 084] 10 790 0.0292 594 20.230 0.236 [0.230 (0.230 10.252 10.252 [0.252 |0.252 (0.1787 0.357 1 0.429 0.245 10.1225 0.1022 
214 500, 0.650 (0.0087 3 459 3 265 0.0243 524 0.208 [0.288 (0.268 |0. 268 0.293 10.293 0.293 19,204 10.1879/ 0.376 0.451 0.257 i0, 1285/0. 1071 
f | 
4/0 0.733 (0 082+| 3 415| 9 140 [9.028 539 lare 10.272 (0.272 (0.272 [0.297 [0.297 |0.298 0.298 |0.1806| 0.361 | 0.433 [0.248 (0. 1242/0. 1035 
3/0 0.608 10.0807; 2 707) 7 240 [0.0230 454 [0.343 10.343 ¡9.343 10.343 0.375 |0.375 (0.375 0.375 [0.2907] 0.381 0.458 [0.262 (0.1309/0.1091 
2/0 0.500 ¡0.0804 2 146) 5 750 |0.0186, 382 (0.432 ¡0.432 [0.432 10.432 0.472 (0.473 [0.473 ¿0.473 [0,201 | 0.403 | 0, 483 [0.276 [0.1378/0.1149 























Notes: *Thickness a£ edges of interlocked segments. {Thickness uniform throughout. 
0 Conductors of smaller diameter for given cross-sectional area aiso available; in the naughi sizes, some additional diameter expansion is possible. 
{2) For conduetor at, 75°C., air at 25°C., wind 1.4 miles per hour (2 ft/sec), frequency =60 cycles, 
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a TABLE 4-A-— CHARACTERISTICS OF COPPERWELD-COPPER CONDUCTORS 
(Copperweld Stecl Company) 
Bize of Conductor Ta Ta La La! 
G A . i Resistance Inductive Reactance Capacitive 
fore ted metre nen Oh Nd ABO ctor Ohms per Conductor Otuns per Conductor | Reactance Megohuus 
Number and Diameter MAC Break- Mean |Carrying| per Mile at 25°C.(77°F.) per Mile at 50%, (122°F.) per Mile. per Conductor 
Nominal of Wires Outside Citeular ing Pg Radius | Capacity Small Currents Current Approx, 75%, of One ft. Spacing per Mile . 
Desig- Diem. his or load i a. | at G0 at 60 Capacity Average Currents One ft. Spacing 
nation | | ewr | AW. | PU X Eres rela 
Copper- | Copper | Inches $e ee mps de 50 fa 25 | 50 | 80 ] 25 | 50 | 86 | 25 60 
weld 2E 7 eycios 75 deycles | cycles | cycles | cycles | cycles | cycles | cveles ¡cycle 
350 E 7x 15268" ¿12% 15767 | 0.789 | 350 000 [22 420 7 406 0.0220 660 oso 0.1912 0.1812]0.1015:0.201 [0 204 [O 1920/0.336 [6.403 Jo 243 fO 1215 tala 
350 BK | dx 14707 bx 1470" | 0.735 | 350 000 [23 850 $ 3 6.0215 680 17000. 170870. 1812/0. 184630 1873/0. 1882/0. 1875/0375 [0 450 10,238 JO 1241.0, 1034 
350 V 3x 1751" 9x.1803" | 0.754 | 350 000 [23 480) 6 578| 0.0226 050 .1800/0. 182310. 1809 0.18100. 202 0,206 [o 1915]0.333 (0.469 Jo 246 |0.1232]0. 1027 
300 E Tx 1450" 12x. 14597 | 0.729 | 200 000 l27 770] 6 351| 0.0204 soo — [n 19340 200 lo 207 jo.200 |o.21: 0.222 lo 232 jo 225 lo 1969]0 294 10.172 Jo 2:0 Jo 12440. 1027 
300 EX | 4x. 15517 (15x 1361" | 0.680 i 300 000 fou BAG] 3 002; 0.0477 516 9. 84i, 195810 1976/0. Fus 340. 2131 (0.215 0.215 (0,219 [0 3914/0.333 0. 40U fO 254 j0 126910. HIST 
300 Y 35.1621" | 8x.1752" | 0.699 | 300 000 ¡20 730. 5 639 0.0209 590 f), 1938:0 200 [0.208 [0.290 $0.211 0.2722 0.233 [0.237 [0 1954]0. 291 (0.469 fü 252 J0. 1259/0. 1050 
250 E 14.1332" [12x 1332" | 0.666 | 250 000 23 920) 5 282) 0 01850 510 0.232 lo 230 lo 245 [o 248 10.254 0,265 (0.275 j0 279 J0 202 (0.403 (6,484 FO 255 ]D. 1278 0 1054 
250 EK | ix 1212" (1531212 | 0,621 | 250 090 [17 RIO 4 650 0.0207 510 0.232 (0.235 10.236 [0.237 30.251 M. 252 [0.261 [9.261 fo 1960/0, 292 [0,471 ff 260 jO. 1301/0. 1084 
250 V 3x P380" | Sx 16007 | 0.637 i 250 000 [17 4200 4 buf? 0.03921 530 0 232 10,239 |0 245 |D.249 30,253 (0,264 |0.276 (0 281 j0 200 10.400 (0.480 Po 258 10. 129210, 1077 
i 
4/0 E 7x.1225" |12x 12237 4/0 20 710 4 278 0 01714 430 0.271 [0.281 [0 297 0.280 30,300 10.312 0 823 [0.328 Jo 206 ]0.41i [0.403 fo 261 ¡o 13060 108% 
306 2x 10447 | 5x 19447 4/0 (115 6101 4 1681 0 01400 460 0.273 [0,221 10 204 10.298 10.299 ¡0.318 10.336 [0.312 J0.215 0.430 j0 517 fO 205 (0.132.440. 1809 
4/0 BK | dx ILI". [lax E1437 1/0 15 3701 3 451 0 03963 400 6 2/3 | 277 (0.275 10.279 30.300 10.304 30.307 0.308 (0.700 ]D. 401 10. 481 0,266 |G. 133110, 1109 
i0Y 33.1361" | gx 11727 4/üà 15 000 3 977] 0.01758 470 0.274 jü.281 [0 288 10.201 30,290 [0.311 10.323 i0 328 [D 201 ¡0.400 10. 490 0 261 0. 132210 1101 
4/0 da. 18337 | Ga. 13357 4/0 12 290; 3 750 0.01558 410 0.273 10.280 [0.2355 10.237 10.209 [0.309 0.318 [0,322 [0.210 ¡0.421 109.505 fo 209 io. 1341[0. 1126 
i 
3/0 E 7x.10917 312%. 10617 3/0 ie 2001 3 552 0.01521 420 G 216 [0 352 [0 350 30.361 [0878 10.201 30.402 [0,407 10.212 0.422 [0 508 Jo 270 0 6.1123 
8/0 J 31,1880" i dx. 1851" | 3/0 [16 170 3 732 0.01156 410 0 344 0.358 [0.387 30.372 [0.377 j0.398 ¿0 419 [0 428 {0.225 [0.351 [0 511 Jo 268 [0 2,118 
8/0 ax i734" 1 2x 1131" aia 12 8601 3 305 0.01254 400 0 311 0 355 [0 365 10 369 [0 377 30 397 0 416 |0 42d 30 221 [0 443 [0 531 (0 273 [0 L à. TEST 
S/OKK | dx IGIS” | dx 1018" 3/0 [112 370 2 134 0.01697 420 O S46 [0.348 [0 350 10.351 [0.378 10.382 j0.386 00.338 {0.206 (0.412 [0 495 [0 274 10.1 1113 
xiv Ba 13117 | 9x 311" 3/0 12 220 3 151i 0.01566 410 0.345 10.252 [0.360 30.362 [0.377 ¡9.399 30 103 |O 30% 30.210 0 420 [0.501 [0 273 ,0. 17 1136 
$;0F ix, 10327 | 6x. i632” 3/0 9 S80) 2 974 0.01388 410 0.344 [0 281 [0.356 ¿0.358 [0.377 ¡0.388 30,397 (0.401 (0.218 9.432 [0.519 [0 277 |0 1: 1155 
2/0 K. 4x, TRO" | Sx, 1780" | 0.534 2/0 17 GOO) 3 411 0.0091? $00 0.353 10 447 10.459 10.466 [0.275 10.499 |0,524 j0.534 (0.237 30,475 (0.570 j0 271 lo 1129 
24] ox TG48" | dx 1048" | 0 494 2;0 [18 430) 2 968) 0.01020 350 0.433 [0 416 10.487 |0.362 $0 375 ¡0.498 |0 520 10.530 [0.231 30 463 10 585 je 277 jo 1152 
2/06 2x 1512 | 5x. 1512" | 0.163 2/0 10 Slop 2 622 0.01110 350 0.334 [0 HS ip. 456 0.469 fO 475 10.497 |0.518 10.525 [0.227 10.453 Jo. 545 Jo 281 jo 171 
20 V Bx INARO” | Ox 1107" | 0 455 270 9 848) 2 502) 0.01385 360 0.335 [0.442 30.480 [0.1452 $0.476 30.489 [0.300 10.509 Jo 216 30.432 10,518 fo 281 fQ 1170 
2/0 F 1x.1454" ] fx HAI [| 434 2/0 5 094) 2 350 0.01235 ah 0.434 |. H1 36.448 0.448 f0.475 10.487 |D.497 [D KOL [0.222 [0.444 10.439 [0.255 j0 1 1188 
10K dx 15857 | ax 3585" | 0.475 1/0 114 400) 2 703 0.00872 310 i 0.599 ¡0.925 [0.852 ¡0.664 10.233 [0.487 0 594 Jo 279 [o 1164 
1/0 j x. 148777 | jx, E57" | 0 t0 1/0 10 070 2 346 0.00017 310 6.599 10.624 |D 848 30.659 E) 237 [6.474 10.660 fo. 285 |. 1158 
1/04 2x 18797 | Bx 1873" | 0.412 150 3 56H 2 078 4 00966 310 0.599 10,623 [0,645 0.654 $0 223 [0.466 ]0.559 Jo 289 |O. + 1206 
LOF Ix, 12947 i ĝx F204" | 0,353 Lo 6 536) 1 870) 0.01095 310 (1.559 [0.912 10.622 (0.627 E) 228 [0.456 (0,547 Jo 293 JO. i 1224 
iN Bx 15407 | 2x, 1548" i 18 410) 2 541 0.00638 286 0.755 |O 787 10.818 [0,832 60.256 j0. G12 ]O.614 [0.281 jo, id. i171 
iK 4x.14127 | 3x. 14127 1 11 9001 2 144 0.00723 270 0.755 [0.754 10.813 0.825 [0.219 0.498 jo. 598 Jo 288 lo 1433/0 1198 
1i Bx D38077 | de 13077 1 98 non i RAH O DORIT 270 0.755 [0.753 [0.808 0.820 [o 247 [0.486 G sea Jo 293 lo 14650 1221 
1G 2x, 1222” | bs 1222" 1 $ 05 1 fii 0 00887 260 0 785 [0,781 10.805 [0.815 $0 239 10.478" [0.572 Jo 298 [0 1488/19 1240 
1F 1x.1133"7 | 61.1153" 1 5 205 i 483; 0,00980 210 0.755 [0.769 10.781 [0.786 f0 234 10.488 [G 561 Jo 302 16, 1509/0. 1258 
I 
2P 1 1x. 1540" 4 2 16 870 2 487; 0.00501 250 0.032 10.988 ]1.024 11.049 f0. 268 10.536 [o 643 Jo 281 j0. 1406/0 
2N S777 | 2x, 19777 : 2 142 8801 2 (03i 0.00568 240 0.952 (Y 956 11.020 [1.039 $0 261 (0.323 (G 527 Jo 289 10 
?K 4x,1257" | 3x 12577 27 2 9 730) 1 701i 0.00614 240 0,952 10,982 ]1.014 11.028 $9. 255. [0,510 ¿0.612 [0.206 Jo 
2J 3x 11647 | dx THH” 340 3 i ? 3221 1 4761 0.00727 230 0.952 10,982 ]1.010 [1.022 fo 249 JO 408 ig 508 6.301 [0 
2A dx 20007 , 2x 1699" | 0,368 2 i5 876 EL 356 0.00753 240 0.950 10.962 10.973 [0.979 fo 247 10.493 10.492 [o 298 lo 
26 3x. {OR | Aw ORO | 00327 2 5 828 1 307: 0.00700 230 0.952 30,086 11.006 ¿1.016 $9 215 [0.486 10.587 [0 306 (o 
2F Ix. 10267 i 8x,1026" | 0.308 2 4 233i 1 176 0.00873 230 0.952 (0.967 10.979 [0.085 [0.230 |0 476 |0.575 Jo 310 fo, 
3P 6x 13717 | ik 871" } 0.411 3 13 010] 1 973: 0.00445 | 220 1.200 [1,239 11.273 [1.298 [0.274 10,547 fo. 657 |0.290 lo 
3N 5x. 12267 | 2x 1226" | 0.368 3 10 3001 1 $98 0.00506 210 1.200 11.237 [1.273 11.289 [9.207 ¡0.532 fo. 611 Jo 298 lo, 
3K 4x, 11207 | 3.1120" f 0,33% 3 7 $30] 1 344% 0. 00574 210 1.200 11.233 [1.267 11.281 [0.261 [0.522 0.626 Jo 304 |0 p. E 
33 ax 10367 | 4x 1030" | 0.311 3 5 955) 1 171 0.00648 200 1.200 1.232 [1.262 11.275 [0.255 10.509 jò 611 [6.308 (o. 0. 
3A lx. 15137 1 23.1519" | 0,320 3 4 810) i 075; 0,00079 210 1.198 31.211 11.225 11.229 [0.252 19.505 [0.606 [0.306 jo. 6.32 
| i 
4 P 6x. 12217 | fx 12217 | 0.366 4 13 420) 1 564 0.00367 196 1.514 31.885 [1.508 [1.616 [0 286 ¿9.559 JO 671 [o 298 ¡0 1486]0 1241 
AN fix. 1002" | 2x 1092" | 0.328 4 8 400) 1 267) 0.00451 180 1.514 11,594 11,593 [1.610 [0,273 19.546 10.655 [0.306 |0. 15280. 1274 
4D 2x.1615" | Lx 16357 | 0.314 4 | 734011 191 0.00566 | 190 LSL (E529 1.544 |i 542 [0.262 lo 593 |o 828 [o 301 jo 150710. 1958 
4A 1x.1347 ! 2x. TI 0.280 4 3 924 853; 0 00604 130 4.51 11.525 1.540 [1.545 [0.258 [0.517 [0.820 [6.314 |0.1572|0. 1310 
sP 6x. 1087 Ix. 2087” HAZA 5 9 311 1 220 0 00353 166 1.900 11.954 2.99 [2.02 30.285 (0.571 [0.585 [0.306 jo 1531|0. 1275 
5D ex. RM ix 1438" n 310 5 $ 035 PAM 0.00304 Lid 1.905 (1.924 31.941 11.936 Jo 268 [9.535 lo 842 [D 310 |G. 154810. 1290 
SA ix. 1200 2x. 1200 0,258 5 8 i08! G76 0 00538 160 1.905 [1.920 ¿1.938 |1.941 40.264 [0.528 jo. 834 (0.323 |G. [61401345 
5D 2x.12817 | ix 1281 | 0,278 5 4 912 716 0.00110 140 2.40 2.42 12.14 [2.44 10.273 [0.547 ¿0.656 fo 318 |G. 1590/0. 1325 
BA Tx. 1068% i 2x i008" 0.230 8 2 3585 538 0.00476 140 2.40 [2.42 32.44 12.44 [0.270 [0.540 jO 48 [o 331 0 1655/0. 1275 
6c tx. 1048 ; 2x. 1046 i 0.225 8 2 iu Sit 0 00469 130 2,40 ;2.49 [2.44 ¡2.44 [0.271 a 549 10.651 [0.333 0 1663/0, 1286 
7b zx Hi" d ix in 0 246 7 4 022) 594 0.00400 120 42.77 [2.58 [2.79 [2,73 43.08 (3.03 3.07 13.07 0.270 10.558 9.670 (0.325 lh 1031,0. 1359 
TA dx. 1260 | 2x 0895 0.223 7 2754 195 0.00441 120 2.77 2.78 12.78 (2.78 $5.03 2.05 (3.07 ¿3,07 [0.234 [0.548 10.598 0.333 10.180660. 1388 
8D 2x.1015% | ix 10167 | 0.219 3 3 256 471) Ó 00885 110 3.49 (3,30 23.51 [3.51 13.82 3.84 (3.86 13.86 [0.285 J0.570 (0694 (0.334 la 16720. 1383 
BA ix i127" | 2x070" 0 199 3 2 233 392: 0.00301 100 3.49 [3.50 13.51 [3.51 48.82 8 84 (3.86 13.87 0.280 [0.560 l0 672 9.241 lo 170650 1422 
ac dx. 0808 i 2x.0831 0.179 3 1362 320: 0.00373 100 3.49 (3.50 13,51 [31.51 [3.82 03.84 (3.860 13.86 10.295 J0.505 je, 679 (9.349 iO 17410. 1453 
95D 2x. 08087 Tx. 0808" | 0.174 gle i743 208) 0.00283 85 4.01 41.02 IE 92 44.93 |5.37 5.39 p 42 (5.42 [0.207 |0.503 4.712 lo.35í i 17516. 1462 
H i 1 


“Based on a conductor temperature of 75°C. and an ambient of 25°C., wind 1.4 miles per hour (2 ft/sec.), frequency — 60 cycles, average tarnished surface. 


"Resistances at 50°C, total temperature, based on an ambient of 25%, plus 25°C. rise due to heating effect of current. The approximate magnitude of current necessary to produce the 
25" C, rise is 747% of the “Approximate Current Carrying Capacity at 60 cycles.” 


finding the appropriate table for a particular conductor. Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced, represents stranded 
For these figures open circles, solid circles, and cross- paper. 

hatched circles represent copper, steel, and aluminum con- The authors wish to acknowledge the cooperation of the 
ductors respectively. The double eross hatched area inthe conductor manufacturers in supplying the information for 
insert for Table 2-B, Characteristics of “EXPANDED” compiling these tables. 


Chapter 3 


Characteristics of Aerial Lines 


TABLE 4-B—CHARACTERISTICS OF COPPERWELD CONDUCTORS 


(Copperweld Steel Company) 
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Rated Ta Pa 
Lon pat à Geometrie Approx. _ Resistance Resistance 
; Area of [Ad Pounds Weigh fan + Current Ohms per Conductor Obms per Conductor 
Nominal | Number | Qutside gne [oe Weight) Radius Carrying per Mile per Mile at 75°C. (187^ F3 
Con- [and Size Diam- ductor Pounds at 60 cycles Capacity” at 26°C. (77°F) Current Approx. 755% of 
ductor | of Wires | ¿Sr | Circular | Strenath Mik and Amps Small Currents Capacity’? 
Bise Inches Mis de Average at —— o Ak a aa 
High | Extra "Fest? | 60 Cycles $ | d [a |o Poo] d 
High " jeyeles ¡Cycles leveles 
30% Conductivity 
7/8" 19 No. 5| 0.910 | 628 900 [55 576 É 0.00758 T 620 0 316 10.326 10 331 f0 363 10.419 ¡0.428 
12/16" | 19 No. 6 | 0.510 | 498 800 145 83075. 0.90675 | 540 0.350 (0.406 30 411 [0 458 10 518 [D 580 
23/32" | 19 No. 7| 0,721 | 395 500 137 740 0.00601 ; — 47 Y 495 10.506 30.511 [0.577 10.642 [D. 710 
21/32" |18 No. B| 0,6542 | 313 700 131 046/87 fi. 00535 410 0.823 [0.633 10.639 fü 728 |D.799 [0.877 Jo 5 
8/16" 1:19 No, 9| 0.57 248 800 125 500 0.00477 360 0.783 |0.7n3 0 798 E) 917 |D 995 || O75 J1. 108 
5/8" 7 No. &| 0.613 | 292 200 ]24 780 0.00511 410 0.664 0.672 10.676 10.778 [D. S24 [0.870 |0 887 
9/16" | 7 No. 5| 0.546 | 231 700 120 471 10.004325 360 0.835 0.813 10.817 fo 981 [1.020 |1.080 11.099 
1/27 7No.6| 0,486 | 183 800 416 800 0. 00405 310 2 (1.050 | 058 11,062 Hi 237 [1.260 || 343 [1.384 
T716” 7 No 7i 0.433 | 145 700 {13 010 0.00561 276 1323 11.331 31.335 H 560 [1.617 [1.675 [1.697 
3/9 7 No. 8f 0.385 | 115 600 111 440/13 0 00321 230 1.666 11 671 31 578 H 067 (2.09 12.09 12.12 
11/327 | 7 No, 8: 0.313 91 650 ] 9 393 0 00286 200 2.10 42.11 3231 E48 [255 [201 (2.64 
5/16" | 7 No. 10 0.306 72 680 1 7 758 0 00255 176 2.04 7265 1265 R 13 [5120 ja 27 (3.30 
3 No. 5 3 No. 5| 0.392 98 310 | 9 262 000457 226 1.931 11.936 11.038 f2 20 ¡2.31 [2.34 12.35 
3No.5 3 No. 6j 0.349 78 750 | 7 639 0. 00407 lug 2.43 1244 |2.4 E88 [2.91 [2.94 [2.95 
3 No. 7 3No.7| 0211 82 450 | 6 291 0. 00363 156 397 312.07 i307 $1.63 [185 (3.70 13.71 
3No.8 | 3 No Bf 0.277 49 530 | 5 174 4 00323 149 3.87 j3 RT 3 47 BSR 401 4.65 [4.66 
3 No. 9 a No gj n 247 39 280 | 4 250 O MRR 120 4.87 IRR JERR ES 78 [581 [5.25 |5. 96 
3 No. 10| 3 No. 10) 0.220 31 156] 3 509; 0 00257 iij 5.14 (6.15 6 T 7.32 § 
7/8" . 5) 06.910 | 628 800 $50 240}. Y 244 0.01175 690 0. . - (H 0 32t 10. 0.30 
13/1847 6 Na. Ri 0.80 | 408 BOO ful 500/.. [7 410 0.01045 $19 0.206 . 306 3 ü. 0 306 [0.450 [0.472 
23/32" |19 No. 7] 6.721 | 385 500 [31 390]. 5 8M ú 00931 530 0.375 [0.235 10.390 30.433 [0.490 [9.549 10.573 
21/32" |19 No, 8| 6.642 | 313 700 ES 3801. 4 660 0.00829 470 0.470 10.480 10 485 [0 536 ¡0.608 19.672 10,608 
9/15" 119 No.9 | 0.572 | 238 800 [23 390 d 606 0.00739 410 O 590 10.800 11.605 [0.688 10.756 [9 826 10.853 
5/8” T No.4 | 0.613 | 292 200 122 310). d 324 0.00702 470 0.500 10.508 10.412 [0.684 10 624 9 664 ¿0.680 
0/16? 7Xo.5| 0.546 | 281 700 0.00705 419 0.623 0,636 (0.640 |0 730 10.780 30,843 10,840 
1/2" 1No.8| 0.486 | 183 800 0 00528 350 0 790 0.798 ¿0.502 [0.028 10 975 ¡1.921 11.046 
4/18" 7No. 7| 0.433 | 145 700 0, 00559 310 0 094 1.002 1.006 [|i.170 11.220 1.271 [1.261 
3/8" 7Ne.8| 0.385 | 115 600 0. 00197 270 
11/32" | 7 Ne Gi 0.343 91 650 3i 00143 230 
5/16" | 7 No, 10]. 0.306 72 680 5.60305 200 
3 No. 8 $No.5| 0.302 99 310 i 467 0.00621 250 1.456 (1.453 11.457 $91.214 11.738 [1.752 11.77) 
8 No. 6 3No 8] 0.349 78 750 i183 f 0 00553 720 1 $26 (1.831 J1.833 f2 16 12.19 12.21 12.22 
3 No.7 3 No.7| 0.311 62 450 322.4; 0.00102 190 2.80 2.31 12.31 £2.73 12.7 2.78 12.79 
3 No.8 3 No 8} 0.277 49 530 131 $ 0.00136 160 2.90 (2.01 1261 (344 [3.47 13.50 13.51 
3 No. 9 3 No.9] 0.247 38 280 S80. ip 0.0000: 140 3.86 (2.66 13.56 f1 33 [14.37 (4.40 Hl 
3 No. 10| 3 No, 10] 9,2209 ¿1 150 460.0) 0.00348 120 4.01 162 4.62 1546 [5.50 [5.53 15.55 
3 No. 42| 3 Xu. 12) 0.174 19 590 | 2 236 289 3| 0.00276 90 1-38 07.33 37.34 [8 86 18.73 18.77 18.78 








"Based on conductor temperature of 125°C. and an ambient of 25°C, 
“Resistance at 75°C. total temperature, based on an ambient of 25°C. plus 50°C. rise due to heating effect of current. 
The approximate magnitude of current necessary to produce the 40°C. rise is 75% of the " Approximate Current Carrying Capacity at 60 Cycles.” 








X K x 
0.0 1.00000 1.0 
0.1 1.00000 i.d 
0.2 .00001 1.2 
0.3 1.00004 1.8 
0.4 1.00013 1.4 
0.5 1.00032 1.5 
0.6 1.00067 16 
0.7 1.00124 1.7 
0.8 1.00212 1.8 
0.0 1.00340 1.9 

















TABLE 5—SKIN EFFECT TABLE 








1.01470 
1.01960 


.02582 


03323 
04205 
05240 
06440 





t9 B2 NM NM NN NM 





07816 
1.00375 
. 11126 


.13060 
1.18207 
. 17538 


. 20056 

22753 ! 
25020 
. 28644 





0.285 
0.281 


0.287 
0. 293 
0.299 


0.305 
0 311 
0 316 


0.289 
0.295 
0.301 


0.307 
0.313 








uU. . 
0 0. 
0. 0. 
D. 0. 
f $41 (0.649 
0.533 19.640 
0.545 10,054 
0,537 30.668 
0.569 10.683 
0.591 30.697 
0.592 70.711 
0.504 [0.725 
0.545 [0.654 
0.356 (0.663 
0.568 [0.682 
1.380 [0.696 
0.561 ¿0.710 
Ü. 
























| cycles [eveles 











28 50 50 


eveles | eycles 











0, 1165 
O. 126610. 1005 
0 1248/0. 1040 
O 128410. 1074 
0.266 j0.1330|0 1109 
0.261 10.130610. 1083 
0 269 0 134710 1122 
0 278 10 138810. 1157 
0.256 |0 1426/0 1191 
Q 294 70 1471/0. 1226 
0.303 ¡0.151210 1280 
0.311 ¡0 1653/0. 1294 
0.293 ¡0 146510 1221 
O 301 10, 150610, 1255 
0.310 (0, 154710 1289 
0.318 10. 1589/0.1324 
0.325 j0 162010,1358 
. 0. 167110.1392 





0 0. 

0.21 [0, 1206]0. 1005 
0.250 J0. 12480. 1040 
0.258 10, 128010. 1074 
0.288 iD. 133000, 1109 
0.262 ¿0.1366/0. 1088 
0.269 10. 1847/0. 1122 
0.278 |0.1389:0. 1157 
0.286 |0. 142930. 1191 

-294 10. 147110. 1226 
0.303 10. 151210, 1260 
0.311 30. 1583/0. 1294 
0.293 :0,1455/0.1221 
0.301 (0. 1506/0. 1255 
6.319 [0.1547]0, 1289 
2.318 j0. 158016. 1324 
0 325 |D. 162010. 1358 
0,331 |O. 167110. 1303 
0.351 (0.275410. 1482 








X K 
8.0 1.31809 
8.1 1.35102 
8.2 1.38501 
3.3 1.41999 
3.4 1.45570 
3.5 1.49202 
3.6 1.52879 
3.7 | 1.56587 
3.8 | 1.60314 
3.0 1.64051 





———^^——— EN i 1 




































































































54 Characteristics of Aerial Lanes Chapter 3 
TABLE 6—INDUCTIVE REACTANCE SPACING FACTOR (24) OHMS PER CONDUCTOR PER MILE 
M a FU RF STRIP a AT 
25 CYCLES 
SEPARATION 
INCHES 
Feet PU 
a 1 2 3 4 5 8 | 7 8 9 10 | H FUNDAMENTAL 
8| = [0.12856 " 0908/-0.0701/-0.0855 o 94431-0. 0350|-0.0273|-0.0205|-0.0145]-0.0092|-0. 0044 Ta at 
1| 0 | 9.0040] 0.0073 0.0113 9.0145 0.0176 0.0205] 0.0232) 0.0253] 0.0283] 0.0306 0.0320 25 cycles EQUATIONS 
2 [0.0350] 0.0371 o: 0391| 0.0410! 6.0428 0.0446 0.0463) 0.0480] 0.0488] 0.0511; 0.0527 0.0541 0.1104 logo d . 
3 (0.05551 0.0569, 0.0583| 0.0598] 0.0669; 0.0621 6.0683) 0.0845; 0.0657 0-968 0.0670! 0.0690 pm i ti ah i i= =r + Ha +4) 
4 (0.0701; 0.0711] 0.0722] 0.0732, 0.0741] 0.0751] 0.0760 0.0770] 0.0779] 0.0788] 0.0797: 0.0805 =separation, lee 1 27.4 
& [DORIA] 0.0822| 0.0830| O NRIS) 0.0848, O OSSA) 0.0862; 0.6869] 0.0877| 0.0884; O.0892| 0.0899 Za 5ta tret GST br, 2x4) 
6 (0.9906) 0.0913; 0.0920| 0.0927| 0.0933| 0.0940! 0.0848| 0.0953 | 0.0959) 0.0965] 0.0072: 0.0978 
i 0.0984 0.0990| 0.9996] 0.1002] 0.1007] 0.1613) G. 1019] 0. 1024| 0.1030} 0.1035] 0.1041! 0,1048 
9 (0.1111 
10 lo ite 50 CYCLES 
n 0158 SEPARATION 
13 (0.1297 
14 21224 Inches 
15 jo. Feet "i i T T 
16 0.1402 7 8 A 1 
i$ lo: 1482 9 1 2 3 4 5 8 TO 24 o | n 
18 0.1461) 5 | — 0.28131 0. 1812|-0. 1402] 0. 1111|-0.0885|-0. 0701 |-0.0545|-0.0410|-0.0291]-0.0184 -0.0088 Ta ab 
19 (0.1480) 1 0.0081 0.9156] 0.0228] 0.0291| 0.0352] 0.0410) 0.0465 0.0517 0.0566] 0.0613] 0.0658 50 l 
20 [0.1515 2 (0.0701 6.0742. 0.0782| 0.0820 0.0857, 0.0892 0-0927 0.0960, 0.0992| 0. 10281 0.1053) 0.1082 Cycies 
21 [0.1839] 3 jð 1111] 6. :139| 0.1166) 0.1192 0.1 0.1267] 0.1291] 0.1314 0.1337| 0.1359] 0.1380  ze=0. 2328 logie d 
22 j0.1563| 4 10.1402] 0.1423| 0.1443) 0.1462 0:148 0:1202| 0:1521| 0.1539 0.1858 0.1376] 0.1593 0.1810 d=separation, feet, 
23 [0.1585] 5 lo 1627| 6.1044: 0.1661] 0.1677| 0.1093, 0.1708) 0.1724| 0.1739 0.1754 0.1709| 0.1783| 0.1798 
24 (0.16071 4 0,1812] 0.1820; 0.1839 0.1853| 0.1866| 0.1880] 0.1893] 0.1906| 0.1918) 0.1931] 0.1943| 0,1958 
28 D Ie 7 d. 1968 0.1980) 0.1991) 0.2003| 0.2015| 0.2026) 0.2037] 0.2049| 6.20800| 0.2671) 0.2081| 0.2092 
: 8 (0.21 
27 10.1606 22 
28 (0.16851 19 pases 9 CYCLES 0000 
29 |0.1702| 11 [0.2425 i 
30 [0.1720| 12 [0.2513 SEPARATION 
31 (0. 1736F 13 i0 2504 T 
32 [0.1752] 14 10.2680. Inches 
33 0-1768) 15 (0.273puet - : 
` 16 0,2804 o i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 16 11 
35 10.1798) 17 0.2865 _ a i 
39 10-1812] 18 :0.2922| o | — [4 3015-0.2174/-0.1682|-0.1333|-0.1062/-0.0841|-8. 0654|-0.0492|-9.0349|-9 02211-60106 x, at 
38 lo 1830] 19 0-209771 £ | € | 6.6097) 0.0187; 0,0271 0.0349] 0.0423 0.0492 0, 0.0620, 0.0679 0.0735| 0.0789 gü cyeles 
38 le lena] 20 [0.3029] 2 [a.ess1| 0.0891] 0.0938] 0-0984 0.1928| 0.1071 0.1:12 4.1152 0.1190; 9.1227| 0.1264 0.1209 cy 
40 0.1865] 24 109-3079] 3 [0.1333] 0. 1366] 0.1399 6.1430) 0.1461] 0.1491! 0.1520| 0 1549| 0.1577| 0.1604. 0.1631 0.1657 — xa=0.2794 loge d 
41 fo para] 22 [0.3120] 4 [9.1682] 0.1707; 0.1732 6.1756] 0.1779] 0.1802| 0.1825| 0. 1847| 0.1860 0.1891; 0.1917: 0.1933 — d-=separation, feat. 
42 le ago] 29 0- 3I70 5 (0.1953) 0.1973, 0.1993| 0.2012] 0.2631| 0.2050 0. 2069! 0.2087] 0.2105 0.2123| 0.2140. 0.215 
43 o 10001 24 [9.3214] 6 [0.2174] 0.2191! 0.2207 0.2224 0.2240) 0.2256 0.2271] 06.2287| 0.2302] 0.2317| 0.2332! 0.2347 
44 0.93) 25 ESTA 7 9. 2261 0.2376| 0.2390| 0.2404) 0.2418| 0.2431 0.2445| 0.2458] 0.2472| 0.2485) 0.2498; 0.2511 
45 IO iae] 27 (0.3888 Sle pene 
46 (0.1936) 28 10.3369 10 ja. 2794 
47 0.1947] 29 lo S405] 14 le 2910 
48 0.1957| 30 0.34391 15 19 3015 
49 0.1968] à; fo 2475] 13 lost 
32 |0.3504P 14 10.3202 
33 0.323536f 15 |e. 3286| 
34 0.3566] 15 [o 3364 
35 [0.35957 17 |e, 3438 
35 10.3624] 18 (0.3507 
37 0.3651] 19 19,357 
33 10.9878] 26 (0.363 
39 [0.3704] 21 (0.3694 
40 |0.3730| 22 (0,3751 
41 10.3755] 23 10.3805 
42 0.3779} 24 (0.3856 
43 [0.3803] 25 (0.3906 
44 10,3826] 26 Ja 395 
45 10.3849) 27 j0.3999 TABLET —ZERO-SEQUENCE RESISTANCE AND INDUCTIVE REACTANCH 
46 10.3871) 28 l0.4043 F k 
pi 0.3894 28 lo 4086| ACTORS [Pa La) 
381 42 i 
20 lozes 23 le 1127 Ohms per Conductor per Mile 
ners 
m mu FREQUENCY 
o. Ohin H 
> 9.4348 25 Cycles 50 Cycles 60 Cyclea 
38 [0.4414 li m ano ! 
39 [p 4445 e Al 0.1192 6.2383 0. 2860 
49 [0.4476 2 
M 94506 H 0.921 1.738 2.050 
42 (0.453 : : 3 
43 ¡9.4564 2. 
44 |0.4592 $ 
45 |0.4619 $ 
46 10.4646 3: 
47 10.4672 q 
48 10. 4697 3. 
49 (0.4722 








*From Formulas: 


re 0. 004764/ 


ze 0, 006985/ logis 4 005 000% 


where f=frequency 














+This is an average value which may 
he used in the absence of definite in” 


p= Resistivity (meter - okm) 


formation, 
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TABLE 8—-SHUNT CAPACITIVE REACTANCE SPACING FACTOR (24) MEGOHMS PER CONDUCTOR PER MILE 




























































































25 CYCLES 
SEPARATION 
INCHES 
Feet e 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 ; FUNDAMENTAL 
oj — |-0.1769|-0.1276|-6.0987|-0.0782|-0.0623|-0.0494|-0 .03841-0. 02891-0.0205|-0.0130|-0. 0062 ziat T 
1i o | 0.0057] 0.0119 0,0159 0.0205 0.0248] 0.0280) 0.0327! 9.0364. 0.0398) 0.0432] 0.0463 25 cycles EQUATIONS 
2 ¡0.0404 0.0523) 0.0551| D.0577| 0.0603! 0.0628) 0.9662] 0.0876) 0.0608, 9.0720, 0.0743] 0.6762 cre. 1840 logo d , ; ; / 
3 lo.0782l 0.0802) 0.9821] 0.0839! 6.0857] 0.0875| 0.0892] 0.6909) 0.0025] 0.0941] 0.0057. 0.0972 rimas: ATA Kf = 8p = e+e 
4 30.0987) 0.1602] 0.1016) 0.1030) 0.10441 0.1058) 0.1071] 6.1084] 0.1097) 0.1109 0.1122] 0.1834 epa » feet. Bo =X +x — 2% 
5 10.1146] 0.14158] 0.1189) 0.1181] 0.1192) 0.1203] 0.1214] 0.1225] 0.1285) 0.1246: 0.1256) 0.1266 e a " 4 
& jü.1276[ 0.1286| 0.1295| 0.1305) 0.1214! 0.1324| 0.1333| 0.1342] 0.1351) 0.£360| 0.13868. 0.1377 
7 0.1336 0.1394] 0.1402| 0.1411] 0.1419| 0.1427: 0.1435| 0.1443] 0. 1450| 0. 1458] 0.1466) 0.1473 
9 [0.1565 
10 [016d 50 CYCLES 
ip 170 SEPARATION 
13 |G. 1828 
d ime 
` Feet : 
16 (0.1974 0 1 2 3 4 5 8 7 8 9 10 1 
17 (0.2017 , 
15 |0.2058| q | — )-0,0885/-0.0638|-0.0404 -0.0391|-0.0312|-0.0247-0.0192| -0.0144|-0.0102|-0.0085|-0.0031 £a at 
19 |0.2097| 31 o 1 Q.0028| 0.0055| 0.0079| 610102) 6.0124, 9.0144! 0.0164| 0.0182 0.0199| 0.0216) 0.0232 50 eveles 
20 (6.2138) 2 (0.0247) 0.0261] 0.0275 0.9289] 0.0302| 0.0314 0.0326, 0.0338, 0.0340, 0.0360| 0.0371| 0.0381 y 
21 10.2168) 3 0.0391] 0.0401] 0.0410 0.0420! 0.0429. 0.0437| 0.0446| 0.0454! 0.0463: 0.0471) 0.0478| 6.0486 — z--0,D&198 logo d 
22 |D.2201| 4 190494] 0.0801] 0.0508 0.0515| 0.0522| 0.0329) 6.0533] 0.0542] 0.0548| O.0555| 0.0561| 0.0587 d-separation, feet. 
23 |0.2?33| 5 (0.0573: 0.0579) 0.0585 0.0590| 0.0598, 0.0601| 0.0807| 0.0612 0.0818) 0.0623) 0 Q628| 0.0633 
24 10.2263] 8 Ip 6638) 0 0843] D 0848| 0.0652| 0.0657| 0.0662] 0.0886] 6.0871] 0 O675| 0.0880) O.O884| 0 0689 
E pe 7 9.0893 0.0897! 0.0701] 0.0705; 0.0709| 6.0713] 0.0717] 6.0721] 0.0725! 0.0729] 0.0733] 0.0737 
. 8 10,0740, 
27 |0.284T| 
28 (0.23731 18 lb oie] 60 CYCLES 
20 j0.2398] 1, 0.0854 
30 |0:2422| 15 |n ogg: SEPARATION 
81 9 2445] 13 |o.0913 
2 0: 2468 14 (0.0040 Enches 
33 [0.: 15 [0.0064 Peer 
$5 [0.253] 19 [9-9987 ela 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 » | 1 | n 
ae jo penz 18 0: 1029 9 | 7 [-9:07371-0.0532-0.0411.-0-0326|-0.02601-D .0206|-0.9160)-0.0128 0. 0085 -0..0054'-0 0026 xj at 
: E . 1 0.0024 60.00 .0066| 0.0085; 0.0103! 0. a, Ri) . . . 
30 o segs] 20 |D.1067| 2 10.0206! 6:0218| 0.0229] 0.0241) 0.0251, 0.02621 0.0272 0.0282 0.0191| 0.0300 0.0309 0.0318 60 cycles 
40 o aaay] 21 |) 1084] 3 |0.0326j 0.0334! 0.0342 0.0358) 0.0357| 0.0365] 0.0372, 0.0379! 0.0385, 0.0392] 0,0399 0.0405 — 0.0631 loge d 
41 02644) 22 iO. 1100F 4 |0.0411) 0.0417) 0.0423! 8.0429) 0.0435 9.0441) 0.0446| 0.0457) 0.0457) 0.0462 6.0467) 0.0473 d=aeparation, feet. 
42 10.2863] 22 |O.1 16] 5 (0.0478: 9.0482) 0.0487| 9.9492] 0.0497 9.0501| 0.6506) 6.0510) 0.0515, 0.0519] 6.0523) 0.0527 
43 0.593] 24 [0.1131] 6 Jo-0532 0.0536 0.0540 0.0544 9.0548] 0.0552| 0.0555| 0.0559) 0.0563] 0.0567, 0.0570 0.0574 
14 0.2603 25 9- 1146 H 0.0577 $.0531| 0.0584 0.0588] 6.0591] 0.0594| 9.0598] 0.0601| 0.0604] 6.0608} 0.0611! 0,0614 
PH p. 27 611734 9 10.0652 
49 lo aras] 28 [0-1186| re [0.0683 
58 9.2730 36 la roi] 1) oer 
"$7 . H 12 . 
49 (9-277 $1 [o 1223] 13 l0 0761 
32 jo. 1934] 14 (0.078 
33 (0.19444 15 10,0803 
34 [0.1255] 16 (0.0823 
35 0.1266] 17 0.0841 
36 10.1276) 18 [0.0858] 
37 jo.1286l 19 ¡0.0874 
38 j0.12051 20 |0.0889 
39 jo. 1304) 21 [0.098 
dE ES 
.la29b 23 |o. 
42 lo. 1221] 24 [0.0943] 
43 [0.1339 25 10.0955 
Haee ER e TABLE 9—ZERO-SEQUENCE SHUNT CAPACITIVE REACTANCE FACTOR 
4 0. 1363 23 0-098s La 
-1371 0999 . 
48 [0.1378] 30 lo 1009 Megohms per Conductor per Mile 
49 |0. 1386 E 9. 3019 
33 en Height Above PREQUENCY 
-1046 E 
iv Feet 25 Cycles 80 Cycles 60 Cycles 
37 ¡0.1071 7 
" 10 0.640 0.320 0.267 
$5 olor 15 0.727 0.363 0,303 
30 6.1004 20 0.788 0.394 0:328 
4l 0.1102 25 0.836 9.418 0.348 
42 19.1109 30 0.875 0.437 0.364 
43 0 1116 40 0.936 0.468 0.390 
44 0. 50 0.984 6.492 0.416 
is 60 1.023 0511 0.428 
dá 01H 70 1.056 0.528 0.440 
? vM $0 1.084 0.542 0:458 
gl 90 1:109 0.855 9:462 
49 0.1155 100 1.132 0.566 D.4 
'- 12. oge ah 
where k= height above ground. 
f=frequeucy. 
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IV CORONA 


With the increased use of high-voltage transmission lines 
and the probability of going to still higher operating volt- 
ages, the common aspects of corona (radio influence and 
corona loss) have become more important in the design of 
transmission lines, 

In the early days of high-voltage transmission, corona 
was something which had to be avoided, largely because of 
the energy loss associated with it. In recent years the RT 
(radio influence) aspect of corona has become more im- 
portant. In areas where RI must be considered, this factor 
might establish the limit of acceptable corona performance. 

Under conditions where abnormally high voltages are 
present, corona ean affect system behavior. It can reduce 
the overvoltage on long open-circuited lines, It will atten- 
uate lightning voltage surges (see Sec. 29 Chap. 15) and 
switching surges. By increasing the electrostatic cou- 
pling between the shield wire and phase conductors, co- 
rona at times of lightning strokes to towers or shield wires 
reduces the voltage across the supporting string of insu- 
lators and thus, in turn, reduces the probability of flash- 
over and improves system performance. On high-voltage 
lines grounded through a ground-fault neutralizer, the in- 
phase current due to corona loss can prevent extinction of 
the are during a line to ground fault," 


6. Factors Affecting Corona 


At a given voltage, corona is determined by conductor 
diameter, line configuration, type of conductor, condition 
of its surface, and weather. Rain is by far the most im- 
portant aspect of weather in increasing corona. Hoarfrost 
and fog have resulted in high values of corona loss on ex- 
perimental test lines, However, it is believed that these 
high losses were caused by sublimation or condensation of 
water vapor, which are conditions not likely to occur on an 
operating line because the conductor temperature would 
normally be above ambient. For this reason, measure- 
ments of loss made under conditions of fog and hoarfrost 
might be unreliable unless the conductors were at operat- 
ing temperatures. Falling snow generally causes only a 
moderate increase in corona. Also, relative humidity, tem- 
perature, atmospheric pressure, and the earth's electric 
field can affect corona, but their effect is minor compared 
to that ofrain. There are apparently other unknown factors 
found under desert conditions which can increase corona.!? 

The effect of atmospheric pressure and temperature is 
generally considered to modify the critical disruptive volt- 
age of a conductor directly, or as the 24 power of the air 
density factor, 0, which is given by: 


17.9b 
T 459--?F (78) 


where 


b — barometrie pressure in inches of mercury 
°F = temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


The temperature to be used in the above equation is gen- 
erally considered to be the conductor temperature. Under 
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TABLE 10—STANDARD BAROMETRIC 
PRESSURE AS A FUNCTION OF ALTITUDE 
Altitude, Pressure, Altitude, Pressure, 
feet in. Hg. feet in. Hg. 
— 1000 31.02 4 000 25.84 
— 500 30.47 5 000 24.89 
6 000 23.98 
0 29.92 8 000 22.22 
1000 23,86 10 000 20.58 
2000 27.22 15 000 16.88 
3000 26.81 20 000 18.75 














standard conditions (29.92 in. of Hg. and 77°F) the air 
density factor equals 1.00. The air density factor should 
be considered in the design of transmission lines to be built 
in areas of high altitude or extreme temperatures. Table 
10 gives barometric pressures as a function of altitude. 
Corona in fair weather is neghgible or moderate up to 
a voltage near the disruptive voltage for a particular con- 
ductor, Above this voltage corona effects increase very 
rapidly. The calculated disruptive voltage is an indicator 
of corona performance. A high value of critical disruptive 
voltage is not the only criterion of satisfactory corona 
performance. Consideration should also be given to the 
sensitivity of the conductor to foul weather. Corona in- 
creases somewhat more rapidly on smooth conductors than 
it does on stranded conductors. Thus the relative corona 
characteristics of these two types of conductors might 
interchange between fair and foul weather, The cquation 
for critical disruptive voltage is: 
E.=39, 8% r m loge D/r (79a} 
where: 
E = critical disruptive voltage in kv to neutral 
ga= critical gradient in kv per centimeter. (Ref, 10 and 16 use 
g.=21.1 Kv/cm rms. Recent work indicates value given in 
Sec, 10 is more accurate.) 
r=radius of conductor in centimeters 
D=the distance in centimeters between conductors, for single- 
phase, or the equivalent phase spacing, for three-phase 
voltages, 
mes surface factor (common values, 0.84 for stranded, 0.92 for 
segmental conductors) 
¿=air density factor 


The more closely the surface of a conductor approaches 
a smooth cylinder, the higher the critical disruptive volt- 
age assuming constant diameter. For equal diameters, a 
stranded conductor is usually satisfactory for 80 to 85 per- 
cent of the voltage of a smooth conductor. Any distortion 
of the surface of a conductor such as raised strands, die 
burrs, and scratches will increase corona. Care in handling 
conductors should be exercised, and imperfections in the 
surface should be corrected, if it is desired to obtain the 
best corona performance from a conductor. Die burrs and 
die grease on a new conductor, particularly the segmental 
type, can appreciably increase corona effects when it is 
first placed in service. This condition improves with time, 
taking some six months to become stable. 

Strigel* concluded that the material from which a con- 
ductor is made has no effect on its corona performance, In 
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industrial arcas, foreign material deposited on the con- 
ductor can, in some cases, seriously reduce the corona per- 
formance. (Reference 28 gives some measurements made 
in an industrial area.) 

Corona is an extremely variable phenomenon. On a con- 
ductor energized at a voltage slightly above its fair weather 
corona-starting voltage, variations up to 10 to 1 in corona 
loss and radio-influence factor have been recorded during 
fair weather. The presence of rain produces corona loss on 
a conductor at voltages as low as 65 percent of the voltage 
at which the same loss is observed during fair-weather. 
Thus it is not practical to design a high-voltage line such 
that it will never be in corona. This also prechides ex- 
pressing a ratio between fair- and foul-weather corona, 
since the former might be negligibly small. 

If a conductor is de-energized for more than about a day, 
corona is temporarily increased. This effect is moderate 
compared to that of rain. It can be mitigated by re-ener- 


gizing a line during fair weather where such a choice is pos- 
sible. 


7. Corena Loss 


Extensive work by a large number of investigators hag 
been done in determining corona loss on conductors oper- 
ated at various voltages. This work has lead to the devel- 
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Curve L—1.4 in. HH copper, §=0.88 Ref. 19. Corona loss test 
made in desert at a location where abnormally high corona loss is 
observed on the Hoover—Los Angeles 287.5-kv line, which is strung 
with this conductor, Measurement made in three-phase test line. 
This particular curve is plotted for à —0.88 to show operating con- 
dition in desert. AH other curves are for ê= 1.00, 

Curve 2-—Same as curve 1, except converted to 51.00. 

Curve 3—-1.4 in. HH copper. Ref. 12. Corona loss test made in 
California, Comparison with curve 2 shows effect of desert condi- 
tions. Measurements made on three-phase test line, 30-foot flat 
spacing, 16-foot sag, 30-foof ground clearance, 700 feet long. 

Curve £—1.1 in, HH. Ref. 13. Measurements made on three-phase 
test line, 22-foot flat spacing, 16-foot sag, 30-foot clearance to 
ground, 700 feet long. 

Curve 5—1.05 in. smooth, Ref. 12, This conductor had a poor sur- 
face. Measurements made on three-phase test line, 30-foot spae- 
ing, 16-foot sag, 30-foot ground clearance, 700 feet long. 

Curve 6—1.65 in. smooth aluminum. Ref. 27. Reference curve od- 
tained by converting per-phase measurement to loss on three-phase 
fine. Dimensions of line not given. 

Curve 7—1.04 in. smooth cylinder. Ref. 23. In reference this eon- 
ductor is referred to as having an infinite number of strands. 
Plotted curve obtained by conversion of per-phase measurements 
to three-phase values, using an estimated value for charging kva, 
to give loss on a line having 45-foct flat configuration. 

Curve 8—1.96 in. smooth aluminum. Ref. 28, Reference curve gives 
three-phase loss, but line dimensions are not given. 

Curve 9—1.57 in. smooth. Ref. 23. This conductor was smooth and 
clean. Reference curve gives per-phase values. Plotted curve is 
für 45-foot flat spacing. 


Fig. 27—Fair-Weather Corona-Loss Curves for Smooth Con- 
ductors; Air Density Factor, 5— 1. 





opment of three formulas"! generally used in this 
country (Reference 18 gives a large number of formulas). 
The Carroll-Rockweil and the Peterson formulas are con- 
sidered the most accurate especially in the important low 
loss region (below 5 kw per three-phase mile). The Peter- 
son formula, when judiciously used, has proved to be a re- 
liable indieator of corona performance (see See. 9) for 
transmission voltages in use up to this time. Recent work 
on eorona loss has been directed toward the extra-high- 
voltage range and indicates that more recent information 
should be used for these voltages. 

Fair-weather corona-loss measurements made by a num- 
ber of different investigators are shown in Figs. 27, 28, and 
20. All curves are plotted in terms of kilowatts per three- 
phase mile. The data presented in these curves has been 
corrected for air density factor, 6, by multiplying the test 
voltage by 17/8, Some error might have been introduced 
in these curves because in most cases it was necessary to 
convert the original data from per-phase measurements. 
The conversions were made on the basis of voltage gradient 
at the surface of each conductor. The curves should be 
used as an indieator of expected performance during fair 
weather. For a particular design, reference should be made 
to the original publications, and a conversion made for the 
design under consideration. The relation between fair- 
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Curve 1—1.4 in. ACSR. Ref. 12. Conductor was washed with gaso- 
line then soap and water. Test configuration: three-phase line, 
30-£oot flat spacing, 16-foot sag, 30-foot ground clearance, 700 feet 
long. 

Curve 2—1.0 in. ACSR. Ref. 11. Conductor weathered by exposure 
to air without continuous energization. Test configuralion: three- 
phase line, 20-foot flat spacing, 700 feet long. 

Curve 3—1.125 in. hollow copper. Ref. 14. Washed in same manner 
as for curve 1. Test configuration: three-phase line, 22-foot flat 
spacing. 

Curve 4—1.49 in. hollow copper. Ref. 14. Washed in same manner 
as for curve 1. Test configuration: three-phase line, 30-foot flat 
spacing, 16-foot sag, 30-foot ground clearance, 700 feet long. 

Curve 5—2.00 in. hollow aluminum, Ref. 14. Washed in same man- 
ner as for curve 1. Test configuration: three-phase line, 30-foot 
flat spacing, 16-foot sag, 30-foot ground clearance, 700 feet long. 

Curve 6-—1.09 in. steel-aluminum. Ref. 22. Reference curve is aver- 
age fair-weather corona loss obtained by converting per-phase 
measurements to three-phase values, for a line 22.9 foot flat spac- 
ing, 32.8 feet high. This conductor used on 220-kv lines in Sweden 
which have above dimensions. 

Curve 7—1.25 in. steel-aluminum. Ref. 22 App. A, Plotted curve 
obtained by estimating average of a number of fair-weather per- 
phase curves given in reference and converting to three-phase loss 
for line having 32-foot flat spacing, 50-foot average height. 

Curve 8-—1.04 in. steel-aluminum, 24-strand. Ref. 23, Plotted curve 
obtained by conversion of per-phase measurements to three-phase 
values, using an estimated value for charging kva, to give loss on a 
line having 45-foot flat configuration. 

Curve 9--0.01 in. Hollow Copper. Ref. 11. Conductor washed. 
Test configuration: three-phase line, 20-foot flat spacing, 700 feet 
long. 


Fig. 28—Fair-Weather Corona-Loss Curves for Stranded Con- 
ductors; Air Density Factor, i= 1. 





and foul-weather corona loss and the variation which can 
be expected during fair weather is shown in Fig. 30 for 
one eonduetor. 

Corona loss on a satisfactory line is primarily caused by 
rain. This is shown by the fairly high degree of correlation 
between total rainfall and integrated corona loss which has 
been noted, 9? 394b The corona loss at certain points on a 
transmission line can reach high values during bad storm 
conditions. However, such conditions are not likely to oc- 
cur simultaneously all along a line. Borgquist and Vre- 
them expect only a variation from 1.6 to 16 kw per mile, 
with an average value of 6.5 kw per mile, on their 380-kv 
lines now under construction in Sweden, The measured 
loss on their experimental line varied from 1.6 to 81 kw per 
mile. The calculated fair-weather corona loss common in 
the U.S.A. is generally less than one kw per mile, based on 
calculations using Reference 16. Where radio-influence 
must be considered, the annual corona loss will not be of 
much economic importance”, and the maximum loss will 
not constitute a serious load. 

Corona loss is characterized on linear coordinates by a 
rather gradual increase in loss with increased voltage up to 
the so-called “knee” and above this voltage, a very rapid 
increase in loss. The knee of the fair-weather loss curve is 
generally near the critical disruptive voltage. A transmis- 


sion line should be operated at a voltage well below the 
voltage at which the loss begins to increase rapidly under 
fair-weather conditions. Operation at or above this point 
ean result in uneconomical corona loss. A very careful an- 
alysis, weighing the annual energy cost and possibly the 
maximum demand against reduced capitalized line cost, 
must be made if operation at a voltage near or above the 
knee of the fair-weather loss curve is contemplated. 

Corona loss on a conductor is a function of the voltage 
gradient al its surface. Thus the effect of reduced con- 
ductor spacing and lowered height is to increase the corona 
loss as a function of the increased gradient. On transmis- 
sion lines using a flat conductor configuration, the gradient 
at the surface of the middle phase conductor is higher than 
on the outer conductor. This results in corona being moze 
prevalent on the middle conductor. 


8. Radio Influence (RD 


Radio influence is probably the factor limiting the choice 
of a satisfactory conductor for a given voltage. The RE 
performance of transmission lines has not been as thor- 
oughly investigated as corona loss. Reeent publications 
(see references) present most of the information available. 
RI plotted against voltage on linear graph paper 
is characterized by à gradual increase in Hl up to a vol- 
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Curve 1—4/0.985/15.7* (Smooth) Ref, 25. 8 not given, but assumed 
1.10, which is average value for Germany. Reference curve ob- 
tained by converting single-phase measurements to three-phase 
values on the basis of surface gradient. Dimensions of line used in 
making conversion are not given. 

Curve 2—4/0.827/15.7* (stranded aluminum-steel) Ref. 25. d= 
1.092. See discussion of Curve i. 

Curve 3—3/0.985/11.8* (Smooth), Ref, 26. 51,092. Reference 
curve gives single-phase measurements versus line-to-ground volt- 
age, but it is not clear whether actual test voltage or equivalent 
voltage at line height is given. Latter was used in making the con- 
version to three-phase. If this is wrong, curve is approximately 
15 percent low in voltage. Converted to flat configuration of 45 
feet. 


App. A. Reference curve gives per-phase measurements versus 
gradient. Converted to three-phase corona loss on line of 42.5-foot 
average height, 39.4-foot flat configuration. 

Curve 5-—-2/1.25/17.7* (Stranded aluminum-steel) 3 not given, prob- 
ably close to unity. Ref. 12. Reference curve, which gives three- 
phase corona loss, was converted from per-phase measurements. 
Dimensions 42.5 feet average height, 39.4 feet flat configuration. 
This conductor was selected for use on the Swedish 380-kv system. 
Original author probably selected a worse fair-weather condition 
than the writer did in plotting curve 4, which could account for 
their closeness. 

Curve 6—2/1,04/23.7* (Stranded aluminum-steel). à not given. Ref. 
13, Plotted curve is average of two single-phase fair-weather 
curves, converted to three-phase loss for 45-foot flat configuration. 
Bee Curve 7. 

Curve 7—2/1.04/15.7* (Stranded aluminum-steel). 8 not given. Ref. 
18. Plotted curve is average of two single-phase fair-woather 
curves, converted to three-phase loss for 46-foot flat configuration. 
Data for curves 6 and 7 were taken at same time in order to show 
effect of sub-conductor separation. 


*Bundie-conductor designation-—number of sub-conductors/out- 
side diameter of each sub-conductor in inches/separation between 
adjacent sub-conductors in inches, 


Fig. 29—Fair-Weather Corona-Losa Curves for Two-, Three-, and Four-conductor Bundles; Air Density Factor, = 1.00. 





tage slightly below the minimum voltage at which meas- 
urable corona loss is detected. Above this voltage, the 
increase in the RI is very rapid. The rate of increase in RI 
is influenced by conductor surface and diameter, being 
higher for smooth conductors and large-diameter con- 
ductors. Above a certain voltage, the magnitude of the 
RI field begins to level off. For practical conductors, the 
leveling off value is much too high to be acceptable, and 
where RI is a factor, lines must be designed to operate be- 
low the voltage at which the rapid increase starts during fair 
weather. Figures 82 and 33 are characteristic RI curves. 
The relation between fair- and foul-weather corona per- 
formance is shown in Fig. 32. 

An evaluation of RI in the design of a high-voltage line 
must consider not only its magnitude, but its effect on the 
various communication services which require protection. 
Amplitude-modulated broadcasting and power-line carrier 
are the most common services encountered but other serv- 
ices such as aviation, marine, ship-to-shore SOS calls, po- 
lice and a number of government services might also have 
to be considered, 

In determining the RI performance of a proposed line, 
the magnitude of the RI factors for the entire frequency 





range of communication services likely to be encountered, 
should be known. An evaluation of these factors in terms 
of their effect on various communication services must take 
into consideration many things. These are available signal 
intensities along the line, satisfactory signal-to-noise ra- 
tios, effect of weather on the RI factors and on the im- 
portance of particular communication services, number 
and type of receivers in vicinity of the line, proximity of 
particular receivers, transfer of RI to lower-voltage cir- 
cuits, the general importance of particular communication 
services, and means for improvement of reception a£ indi- 
vidual receiver locations. For extra-high-voltage and 
double-circuit high-voltage lines the tolerable limits of RI 
might be higher because the number of receivers affected, 
the coupling to lower voltage circuits, and the coupling to 
receiver antennas is reduced. Also fewer lines are required 
for the same power handling ability, and wider right-of- 
ways are used which tend to reduce the RI problem. 
Although RI increases very rapidly with increased gradi- 
ent at the surface of a conductor, theoretical considerations 
of the radiation characteristics of a transmission line as 
spacing is reduced, indicate that the RI froma transmission 
line will not be seriously affected by reduced spacing.” 
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Fig. 30—Corona Loss on 1.09 Inch Stranded Aluminum-Steel 
Conductor under Different Weather Conditions. This con- 
ductor is in use on the Swedish 220-kv system. Note variation 
in fair-weather corona loss and the relation between fair- and 
foul-weather corona loss, Plotted curves obtained by convert- 
ing per-phase measurements to three-phase values for a line 
having 32-foot flat spacing, 50-foot average height. No cor- 
rection made for air density factor. Ref. 22, App. A. 


The conductor configuration, the number of circuits, and 
the presence of ground wires affect the radiation from the 
line with a given RI voltage on the conduetors. Very little 
is known about the radiation characteristics of transmis- 
sion lines and caution should be exercised in applying data 
not taken on a line configuration closely approximating the 
design under consideration, 

The RI field from a transmission line varies somewhat 
as the inverse of the radio frequency measured. "Thus serv- 
ices in the higher-frequency bands, (television?', frequency- 
modulated broadcasting, microwave relay, radar, ete.) are 
less apt to be affected. Directional antennas which are 
generally used at these frequencies, on the average, in- 
crease the signal-to-noise ratio. The lower signal strengths, 
and wider band-widths generally found in the high-fre- 
quency bands can alter this picture somewhat. Frequency- 
modulated broadcast is inherently less sensitive to RI 
because of its type of modulation. 
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Standard radio-noise meters*** can measure the aver- 
age, quasi-peak, and peak values of the RI field. The aver- 
age value is the amplitude of the RI field averaged continu- 
ously over 14 second. For quasi-peak measurements, a cir- 
cuit having a short time constant (0.001-0.01 see.) for 
charging and a long time constant (0.3 to 0.6 sec.) for dis- 
charging is used, with the result that the meter indication 
is near the peak value of the RI field. Aural tests of radio 
reception indicate that quasi-peak readings interpreted in 
terms of broadcast-station field strengths represent more 
accurately the "nuisance" value of the RI field. The peak 
value is the maximum instantaneous value during a given 
period. The type of measurements made must be known 
before evaluating published RI information or misleading 
conclusions can be drawn. 

The lateral attenuation of RI from a transmission line 
depends on the line dimensions and is independent of volt- 
age. At distances between 40 and 150 feet from the outer 
conductor, the attenuation at 1000 ke varies from 0.1 to 0.3 
db per foot, with the lower values applying generally to 
high-voltage lines. Typical lateral attenuation curves are 
shown in Fig. 34. Lateral attenuation is affected by local 
conditions. Because of the rapid attenuation of RI later- 
ally from a line, a change of a few hundred feet in the loca- 
tion of a right-of-way can materially aid in protecting a 
communication service, 


9. Selection of Conductor 


In the selection of a satisfactory conduetor from the 
standpoint of its corona performance for voltages up to 
230 kv, operating experience and current practice are the 
best guide, Experience in this country indicates that the 
corona performance of a transmission line will be satisfac- 
tory when a line is designed so that the fair-weather 
corona loss according to Peterson’s formula,’ is less than 
one kw per three-phase mile. Unsatisfactory corona per- 
formance in areas where RI must be considered has been 
reported for lines on which the caleulated corona loss is in 
excess of this value, or even less in the case of medium high- 
voltage lines. Figure 31 is based on Peterson’s formula and 
indicates satisfactory conductors which can be used on 
high-voltage lines. For medium high-voltage lines (188 kv) 
considerably more margin below the one kw curve is neces- 
sary because of the increased probability of exposure of re- 
ceivers to RI from the line, and a design approaching 0.1 
kw should be used. 


10. Bundle Conductors 


A “bundle conductor” is a conductor made up of two or 
more "'sub-eonduetors", and is used as one phase conduc- 
tor. Bundle conduetors are also called duplex, triplex, ete., 
conductors, referring to the number of sub-conductors and 
are sometimes referred to as grouped or multiple con- 
ductors. Considerable work on bundle conductors has 
been done by the engineers of Siemens-Schuckertwerke” 
who concluded that bundle conductors were not economi- 
cal at 220 kv, but for rated voltages of 400 kv or more, are 
the best solution for overhead transmission. Rusck and 
Rathsman* state that the increase in transmitting capac- 
ity justifies economically the use of two-conductor bun- 
dles on 220-kv lines. 
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Fig. 31—Quick-Estimating Corona-Loss Curves. Curves based on Peterson's formula with a few check points from the 
Carrol and Rockwell paper for comparison. 


The advantages of bundle conductora are higher disrup- 
tive voltage with conductors of reasonable dimensions, re- 
duced surge impedance and consequent higher power capa- 
bilities, and less rapid increase of corona loss and RI with 
increased voltage.222745 These advantages must be weighed 
against increased circuit cost, increased, charging kva if it 
cannot be utilized, and such other considerations as the 
large amount of power which would be carried by one cir- 
cuit. It is possible with a two-conductor bundle composed 
of conductors of practical size to obtain electrical charac- 
teristics, excepting corona, equivalent to a single conductor 
up to eight inches in diameter. 

Theoretically there is an optimum sub-conductor separa- 
tion for bundle conductors that will give minimum erest 
gradient on the surface of a sub-conductor and hence high- 
est disruptive voltage. For a two-conductor bundle, the 
separation is not very critical, and it is advantageous to 
use a larger separation than the optimum which balances 
the reduced corona performance and slightly increased cir- 
cuit cost against the advantage of reduced reactance. 

Assuming isolated conductors which are far apart com- 
pared to their diameter and have a voltage applied be- 
tween them, the gradient at the surface of one conductor 
is given by: 


£ 
o= Tog Dr (95) 


where the symbols have the same meaning as used in Eq. 
(79a). This equation is the same as equation (79a), except 
that surface factor, m, and air density factor, 6, have been 
omitted. These factors should be added to Eqs. 80 and 81 
for practical calculations. For a two-conductor bundle, the 
equation for maximum gradient at the surface of a sub- 
conductor? is: 


z- 2r/S) 
2rog, 2 (80) 
rs 


where: 
S=separation between sub-conductors in centimeters. 


Because of the effect of the sub-conductors on each 
other, the gradient at the surface of a sub-conductor is not 
uniform. It varies in a cosinusoidal manner from a maxi- 
mum at a point on the outside surface on the line-of-cen- 
tera, to a minimum at the corresponding point on the inside 
surface. This effect modifies the corona performance of a 
bundle conductor such that its corona starting point cor 
responds to the voltage that would be expected from caleu- 
lations, but the rate of increase of corona with increased 
voltage is less than for a single conductor. This effect can 
be seen by comparing curve 6 of Fig. 28 with curve 2 
of Fig. 29. Cahen and Pelissier"? concluded that the 
corona performance of a two-conductor bundle is more 
accurately indicated by the mean between the average 
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Fig. 32—Radio influence and corona loss measurements made 

on an experimental test line. Ref. 26. 


and maximum gradient at the surface of a sub-conductor, 
which is given by: 
e(l+r/S) 

a n 
2rlog,—== 
E 


If it is desired to determine the approximate disruptive 
A) : 
kv per centi- 


(81) 





NA 
meter rms ean be substituted for g and the equations solved 
for e, in kv rms. This value neglects air density Factor 
and surface factor, which can be as low as 0.80 (consult 
references 10 and 16 for more accurate ealeulations). 
380 kv Systems using bundle conductors are being built 
or under consideration in Sweden, France, and Germany. 


voltage of a conductor, sa 1+ 





Curve 1—Avérage lateral attenuation for a number of transmission 
lines from 138- to 450-kv. OX AU] are plotted values which apply 
to this curve only, Test frequency 1000 ke. Ref. 21. 

Curve 2-—Lateral Attenuation from the 220-kv Eguzon-Chaingy line 
in France. Line has equilateral spacing, but dimensions not given. 
Distance measured from middle phase. Test frequency —368 ke. 
Ref. 24. 

Curve 3—Lateral Attenuation from 220-kv Midway-Columbia Line 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. Conductor height 47.5 
feet, test frequency 830 ke. Ref. 42, 
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Fig. 33—Fair-Weather Radio-Influence Field from a Trans- 

mission Line as a Function of Voltage, Measurements made 

opposite mid-span on the 230-kv Covington-Grand Coulee 

Line No. 1 of the Bonneville Power Administration. RI valuca 

ate quasi-peak. 1.108 inch ACSR conductor, 27-foot flat spac- 
ing, 41-foot height, test frequency--800 kc. 
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Fig. 34—Lateral Attenuation of Radio Influence in Vicinity of 
High-Voltage Transmission Lines. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CABLES 


Original Author: 
H. N. Muller, Jr. 


ABLES are classified according to their insulation ag 
paper, varnished-cambric, rubber, or asbestos, each 
of these materials having unique characteristics 

which render if suitable for particular applications. Be- 
cause cables for power transmission and distribution are 
composed of so many different types of insulation, con- 
ductors, and sheathing materials, the discussion here must 
be limited to those cable designs most commonly used. 
Reasonable estimates of electrical characteristics for cables 
not listed can be obtained in most cases by reading from 
the table for a cable having similar physical dimensions. 

Paper can be wound onto a conductor in successive lay- 
ers to achieve a required dielectric strength, and this is the 
insulation generally used for cables operating at 10 000 
volts and higher. Paper insulation is impregnated in dif- 
ferent ways, and accordingly cables so insulated ean be 
sub-divided into solid, oil-filled, or gas-filled types. 

Solid paper-insulated cables are built up of layers of 
paper tape wound onto the conductor and impregnated 
with a viscous oil, over which is applied a tight-fitting, 
extruded lead sheath. Multi-conductor solid cables are 
also available, but the material shown here covers only 
single- and three-conductor types. Three-conductor cables 
are of either belted or shielded construction. The belted 
assembly consists of the three separately insulated con- 
ductors cabled together and wrapped with another layer of 
impregnated paper, or belt, before the sheath is applied. In 
the shielded construction each conductor is individually 
insulated and covered with a thin metallic non-magnetic 
shielding tape; the three conductors are then cabled to- 
gether, wrapped with a metallic binder tape, and sheathed 
with lead. The purpose of the metallic shielding tape 
around each insulated conductor 1s to control the electro- 
static stress, reduce corona formation, and decrease the 
thermal resistance. To minimize circulating current under 
normal operating conditions and thus limit the power loss, 
shielding tape only three mils in thickness is used. Solid 
single-conductor cables are standard for all voltages from 
1 to 69 kv; solid three-conductor cables are standard from 
1 to 46 kv. Sample sections of paper-insulated single-con- 
ductor,three-conductor belted, and three-conductor shielded 
cables are shown in Fig. 1(2), (b), and (c) respectively. 

Oil-filled paper-insulated cables are available in single- or 
three-conductor designs. Single-conductor oil-filled cable 
consists of a concentric stranded conductor built around an 
open helical spring core, which serves as a channel for the 
flow of low-viscosity oil. This cable is insulated and 
sheathed in the same manner as solid cables, as a compar- 
ison of Figs, i(a) and 1(d) indicates. Three-conductor oil- 
filled cables are all of the shielded design, and have three 
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(d) Single-conductor oil-filled, hollow-stranded conductor, 





(c) Thrce-conductor oil-filled, compact-sector conductors, 


Fig. 1—Paper-insulated cables. 
Courtesy of General Cable Corporation 


oil channels composed of helical springs that extend 
through the cable in spaces normally occupied by filler 
material. This construction ls shown in Fig. He). Oi- 
filled cables are relatively new and their application has 
become widespread in a comparatively short time, The oil 
used is only slightly more viscous ¿han transformer oil, and 
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remains fluid at all operating temperatures. The oil in the 
cable and its connected reservoirs is maintained under 
moderate pressure so that during lead cycles oil may flow 
between the cable and the reservoirs to prevent the devel- 
opment of voids or excessive pressure in the cable. The 
prevention of void formation in paper insulation permits 
the use of greatly reduced insulation thickness for a given 
operating voltage. Another advantage of oul-filled cables is 
that oil will seep out through any crack or opening which 
develops in the sheath, thereby preventing the entrance of 
water at the defective point. This action prevents the 
occurrence of a fault caused by moisture m the insulation, 
and since operating records show that this cause accounts 
for a significant pereentage of all high-voltage cable faults, 
it is indeed a real advantage. Single-conductor oil-filled 
cables are used for voltages ranging from 69 to 230 kv; the 
usual range for three-conduetor oil-filled cables is from 23 
to 69 kv. 

Gas-filled cables of the low-pressure type have recently 
become standard up to 46 kv. The single-conductor type 
employs construction generally similar to that of solid 
cables, except that longitudinal flutes or other channels are 
provided at the inner surface of the sheath to conduct 
nitrogen along the cable. The three-conductor design em- 
ploys channels in the filler spaces among the conductors, 
much like those provided in oil-filled three-conductor 
cables. The gas is normally maintained between 10 and 15 
pounds per square inch gauge pressure, and serves to fill 
all cable voids and exclude moisture at faulty points in the 
sheath or joints. 





Courtesy of the Obonito-Callender Cable Company 


Fig. 2— High-pressure pipe-type oil-filled cable, 


High-pressure cables, of either the oil- or gas-filled vari- 
ety, are being used widely for the higher range of voltages. 
The physical and electrical characteristics are fairly well 
known, but their specifications are not yet standardized, 
The usual application calls for pressure of about 200 pounds 
per square inch, contained by a steel pipe into which three 
single-conductor cables are pulled. The immediate pres- 
ence of the iron pipe makes difficult the caleulations of 
circuit impedance, particularly the zero-sequence quanti- 
ties. Most high-pressure cables are designed so that the 
oil or gas filler comes into direct contact with the conductor 
insulation; in oil-filled pipe-fype cables a temporary lead 
sheath can be stripped from the cable as it is pulled into the 
steel pipe; in gas-filled pipe-type cables the lead sheath sur- 
rounding each conductor remains in place, with nitrogen 
introduced both inside and outside the sheath so that no 
differential pressure develops across the sheath. Examples 
of oil- and gas-filled pipe-type eables are shown in Figs. 2 
and 3. 
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Courtesy of General Cable Corporation 


Fig. 3—Cross-section of high-pressure pipe-type gas-filled 
cable. Oi-Blled pipe-type cable may have a similar cross- 
section. 


Compression cable is another high-pressure pipe-type 
cable in which oil or nitrogen gas at high pressure is intro- 
duced within a steel pipe containing lead-sheathed solid- 
type single-conductor cables; no high-pressure oil or gas is 
introduced direcily inside the lead sheaths, but voids with- 
in the solid-type insulation are prevented by pressure 
exerted externally on the sheaths, This construction is 
sketched in Fig. 4. 

During recent years there has been a trend toward the 
modification of cable conductors to reduce cost and im- 
prove operating characteristies, particularly tn multi-eon- 
ductor cables, Referring to Fig. 5, the first departure from 
concentric round conductors was the adoption of seetor- 
shaped conductors in three-conductor cables. More re- 
cently a crushed stranding that results in a compacted 
sector has been developed and has found widespread use 
for conductor sizes of 1/0 A.W.G. and larger. its use m 
smaller conductors is not practical. The principal advan- 
tages of such a conductor are: reduced overall diameter for 
a giveti copper cross-section; elimination of space between 
ihe conductor and the insulation, which results in higher 





Fig. 4— Cross-sectional sketch of compression cable. 
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Photographs in this figure furnished by the Obonite-Callender Cable Company 


Fig. 5--Cable conductors, 
ta) Standard concentric stranded, 
(b) Compact round. 
(c) Non-compact sector, 
(d) Compact sector, 
(e) Annular stranded (rope core), 
(D Segmental. 
(g) Rope stranded. 
(h) Hollow core. 


electrical breakdown; low a-c resistance due to minimizing 
of proximity effect; retention of the close stranding during 
bending; and for solid eables, elimination of many lon- 
gitudinal channels along which impregnating compound can 
migrate, While most single-conductor cables are of the 
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concentric-strand type, they may also be compact-round, 
annular-stranded, segmental, or hollow-core, 


I. ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The electrical characteristics of cables have been dis 
cussed comprehensively in a series of articles! upon which 
much of the material presented here has been based. This 
chapter is primarily concerned with the determination of 
the electrical constants most commonly needed for power- 
system calculations, particular emphasis being placed on 
quantities necessary for the application of symmetrical 
components.’ A general rule is that regardless of the eom- 
plexity of mutual inductive relations between component 
parts of individual phases, the method of symmetrical 
components can be applied rigorously whenever there is 
symmetry among phases. All the three-conductor cables 
inherently satisfy this condition by the nature of their con- 
struction; single-conductor cables may or may not, although 
usually the error is small in calculating short-circuit cur- 
rents. Unsymmetrical spacing and change in permeability 
resulting from different phase currents when certain meth- 
ods of eliminating sheath currents are used, may produce 
dissymmetry. 

Those physical characteristics that are of general inter- 
est in electrical application problems have been included 
along with electrical characteristics in the tables of this 
section. 

All Imear dimensions of radius, diameter, separation, or 
distance to equivalent earth return are expressed in inches 
in the equations in this chapter. This is unlike overhead 
transmission line theory where dimensions are in feet; the 
use of inches when dealing with cable construction seems 
appropriate. Many equations contain a factor for fre- 
quency, f, which is the circuit operating frequency in cycles 
per second, 


1. Geometry of Cables 


‘The space relationship among sheaths and conductors in 
a cable circuit is a major factor in determining reactance, 
capacitance, charging current, insulation resistance, dielec- 
tric loss, and thermal resistance. The symbols used in this 
chapter for various cable dimensions, both for single-con- 
ductor and three-conductor types, are given in Figs. 6 and 
7. Several factors have come into universal use for defining 
the cross-section geometry of a cable circuit, and some of 
these are covered in the following paragraphs.) 

Geometric Mean Radius (GMR)--This factor is a 
property usually applied to the conductor alone, and de- 
pends on the material and stranding used in its construc- 
tion. One component of conductor reactance’ is normally 
calculated by evaluating the integrated flux-linkages both 
inside and outside the conductor within an overall twelve- 
inch radius. Considering a solid conductor, some of the flux 
lines lie within the conductor and contribute to total flux- 
linkages even though they link only a portion of the total 
conductor current; if a tubular conductor having an infi- 
nitely thin wall were substituted for the solid conductor, its 
flux would necessarily all be external to the tube. A theo- 
retical tubular conductor, in order to be inductively equiv- 
alent to a solid conductor, must have a smaller radius so 
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Fig. 6— Geometry of cables. 


that the flux-linkages present inside the solid conductor but 
absent within the tube will be replaced by additional link- 
ages between the tube surface and the limiting cylinder of 
twelve-inch radius. A solid copper eonduetor of radius d/2 
can be replaced by a theoretical tubular conductor whose 
radius is 0.779 d/2. This equivalent radius is called the geo- 
metric mean radius of the actual conductor, denoted herein 
by GMR,, where the subseript denotes reference to only a 
single actual conductor. This quantity can be used in re- 
actance calculations without further reference to the shape 
or make-up of the conductor. The factor by which actual 
radius must be multiplied to obtain GMT, varies with 





SECTOR 
DEPTH 








Fig. 7—Typical sector shape of conductor used in three-con- 
ductor cables. 


stranding or hollaw-core construction as shown in Chap. 3, 
Fig. 11. Sometimes in calculations involving zero-se- 
quence reactances, simplification may result if the three 
conductors comprising a three-phase circuit are considered 
as a group and converted to a single equivalent conductor. 
This requires the use of a new GMR, denoted here as 
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GMR, which applies to the group as though it were one 
complex conductor. This procedure is illustrated later in 
Eq. (183. 

Geometric Mean Distance (GMD) --Spacings among 
eonduetors, or between conductors and sheaths, are impor- 
tant in determining total circuit reactance. The total flux- 
linkages surrounding a conductor can be divided into two 
components, one extending inward from a cylinder of 12- 
inch radiusas discussed in the preceding paragraph, and the 
other extending outward from this cylinder to the current 
return path beyond which there are no net flux-linkages.? 
The flux-Hnkages per unit conductor current between the 
12-inch cylinder and the return path are a function of the 
separation between the conductor and its return. The re- 
turn path can in many cases be a parallel group of wires, so 
that a geometric mean of all the separations between the 
eonduetor and each of its returns must be used in calcula- 
tions. Geometrie mean distance, therefore, is à term that 
can be used in the expression for external flux-lmkages, not 
only in the simple case of two adjacent conductors where it 
is equal to the distance between conductor centers, but also 
in the more complex case where two cireults each composed 
of several conductors are separated by an equivalent GMD. 

The positive- or negative-sequence reactance of a three- 
phase circuit depends on separation among phase condue- 
tors. If the conductors are equilaterally spaced the distance 
from one conductor center to another is equal to the GMD 
among conductors for that circuit. Using the terminology 
in Fig. 6, 

GMD:=%2 for an equilateral circuit. 


The subscript here denotes that this GMD applies to sepa- 
rations among three conductors. If the conductors are 
arranged other than equilaterally, but transposed along 
their length to produce a balanced circuit, the equivalent 
separation may be calculated by deriving a geometric mean 
distance from the cube root of three distance products? (see 
Chap. 3): 

GMDa= Y Bao Ste Sea (1) 


The component of circuit reactance caused by flux outside 
a twelve inch radius is widely identified as "reactance 
spacing factor” (vg) and can be calculated directly from 
the GMD: 


f, GMDs 


tq 0.2794 agro 12 





ohms per phase per mile. (2) 


When the equivalent separation is less than twelve inches, 
as can occur in cable circuits, the reactance spacing factor 
is negative so as to subtract from the component of con- 
ductor reactance due to flux out to a twelve-inch radius. 
The zero-sequence reactance of a three-phase circuit may 
depend on spacing among conductors and sheath as well as 
among conductors. A distance that represents the equiv- 
alent spacing between a conductor or a group of conductors 
and the enclosing sheath can be expressed asa GMD. Also, 
the equivalent separation between cable conductors and 
the sheath of a nearby cable, or the equivalent separation 
between two nearby sheaths, can be expressed as a GMD. 
Because these and other versions? of geometric mean dis- 
tance may be used successively in a single problem, care 
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must be taken to identify and distinguish among them dur- 
ing calculations. 

Geometric Factor--The relation in space between the 
cylinders formed by sheath internal surface and conductor 
external surface in a single-eonductor lead-sheathed cable 
can be expressed as a “geometric factor." This factor is 
applicable to the calculation of such cable characteristics 
as capacitance, charging current, dielectric loss, leakage 
current, and heat transfer, because these characteristics 
depend on a field or flow pattern between conductor and 
sheath. The mathematical expression for geometric factor 
G in a single conductor cable is 
n 


G=2.303 logis 7 (3) 


where: 


ry, inside radius of sheath. 
d= outside diameter of conductor. 


Geometric factors for single-conductor cables can be read 
from Fig. 8. Geometric factors for three-phase shielded 
cables having round conductors are identical, except for 
heat flow calculations, to those for single-conductor cables. 
The shielding Jayer establishes an equipotential surface 
surrounding each conductor just as a lead sheath does for 
single-conduetor cables, The heat conductivity of the 
three-mil shielding tape is not high enough to prevent a 
temperature differential from developing around the shield 
circumference during operation: this poses a more complex 
problem than can be solved by the simple geometric factors 
given here. 
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Fig. 8—Geometric factor for single-conductor cables, or 
three-conductor shielded cables having round conductors. 


NOTE: This is approximately correct for shielded sector-conductor 
cables if curve is entered with the dimensions of a round-conductor 
cable having identical conductor area and insulation thickness. 
This geometric factor is not applicable for heat-ow calculations in 
shielded cables. See Secs. 5 and 6. 
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Because of the various possible combinations of con- 
ductors and sheaths that can be taken in a ihree-vonductor 
belted cable, several geometric factors are required for com- 
plete definition. Two of these factors, the ones applicable 
to positive- and to zero-sequence electrical calculations, are 
shown in Fig. 9. 


2. Positive- and Negative-Sequence Resistance 


Skin Effect--It is well known that the resistance of a 
conductor to alternating current is larger than its resistance 
to direct current, The direct-current resistance in eables 
can be taken as the resistance of solid rod of the same 
length and cross-section, but increased two percent to take 
into account the effect of spiraling of the strands that com- 
pose the conductor, When alternating current flows in the 
conductor there is an unequal distribution of current, with 
the outer filaments of the conductor carrying more current 
than the filaments closer to the center. This results in a 
higher resistance to alternating current than to direct cur- 
rent, and is commonly called skin effect. The ratio of the 
two resistances is known as the skin-effect ratio. In small 
conductors this ratio is entirely negligible, but for larger 
eonductors it becomes quite appreciable, and must be con- 
sidered when figuring the 60-cycle resistances of large con- 


TABLE 1— DIMENSIONS AND 60-CYCLE SKIN-EFFECT RATIO OF 
STRANDED COPPER CONDUCTORS AT 65°C. 


Inner Diameter of Annular 


Conductor 

















: Round Stranded Conductor, inches 
Size Concentric-Stranded 
0.50 0.75 
¿Circular 
Mils) Diameter , Outer Outer . 
inches Ratio Diem Rat Diam Ratio 
211 600 0.528 1.00 fo... epee ce ene len t n 
250 000 0.575 1.008  [|...... osse] eee deseen 
300 000 0.630 1.00 0 1..... eap aaa esses. 
400 000 0.728 E012 J|..... Oe esses 
500 000 0.814 1.018 0.97 | 1,01 
660 000 0.893 1.026 1.04 | 1.01 [......[...... 
800 000 1,031 1.046 1.16 | 1.02 | 1.28 | 1.01 
1 066 000 1.152 1.068 1.25 | 1.03 | 1.39 | 1.02 
1 500 000 1.412 1.145 1.52 | 1.09 | 1.63 | 1.06 
2 000 000 1.631 1.239 1.72 | 1.17 | 1.80 | 1.12 
2 500 000 1.825 1.336 1.91 | £.24 2.00 | 1.20 
3 000 090 1.998 1.439 1.86 | 2.15 | 1.29 











ductors. Some skin-effect ratios are tabulated in Table 1 
for stranded and representative hollow conductors.! 
Proximity Effect--The alternating magnetic flux in a 
conductor caused by the current flowing in a neighboring 
conductor gives rise to circulating currents, which cause an 
apparent increase in the resistance of a conductor. This 
phenomenon is called proximity effect. The increase in 
resistance is negligible except in very large conductors. 
Proximity effect can, however, become important under 
certain conditions of cable installation. When cables are 
laid parallel to metal beams, walls, ete., as is frequently the 
case in buildings or ships, proximity effect increases the 
apparent impedance of these cables appreciably. Booth, 
Hutchings and Whitehead! have made extensive tests on 
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Fig. 9— Geometric factor for three-conducter belted cables having round or sector conductors. 


g identical conductor 


given above. 


enter the curve with the dimensions of a round-conductor cable havin: 
ultiply the resultant geometrie factor by the seetor correction factor 


NOTE: For cables having sector conductors, 


area and ingulation thicknesses. M 


(G is calculated for three 


paralleled and re- 


with three conductora 


Go is calculated for single-phase operation, 


-phase operation; 


tura in sheath. See Secs. 5 and 6.) 
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the impedance and current-carrying capacity of cables, as 
they are affected by proximity to flat plates of conducting 
and magnetic material, Figures 11 and 12, taken from this 
work, illustrate forcefully that proximity effect can be 
significantly large. Although these tests were performed 
at 50 cycles it is believed that the results serve to indicate 
effects that. would be experienced at 60 cycles. The results 
in an actual installation of cables close to metal surfaces are 
influenced so greatly by the material involved, and by the 
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Fig. 10—Geometric factor for three-conductor shielded cables 
having sector conductors, in terms of insulation thickness T 
and mean periphery P. 


structural shape of the surface, that calculation and pre- 
diction is difficult. 

The additional losses caused by placing a metal plate or 
other structural shape close to a cable circuit arise from 
both hysteresis and eddy-current effects within the plate. 
Hysteresis losses are large if the flux density within the plate 
is high throughout a large proportion of the plate volume. 
A material having high permeability and very high re- 
sistivity would promote hysteresis loss, because flux devel- 
oped by cable currents eould concentrate within the low- 
reluctance plate, and because the action of eddy-currents 
to counteract the incident flux would be comparatively 
small in a high-resistance material. Eddy-current losses 
depend on the magnetic field strength at the plate, and 
also upon the resistance of the paths available for flow 
within the plate. 

Because the factors that affect hysteresis loss and those 
that affect eddy-current loss are interdependent, it is seldom 
easy to theorize on which material or combination of ma- 
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Fig. I1 —Increase in cable resistance and reactance caused 
by proximity to steel plate for single phase systems (cable 
sheaths are insulated). 


terials will contribute lowest losses. Some practical pos- 
sibilities, drawn from experience in the design of switeh- 
gear, transformers, and generators, are listed here: 


a. The magnetic plate can be shielded by an assembly of 
laminated punchings, placed between the cables and 
the plate, so that flux is diverted from the plate and 
into the laminations. The laminations normally have 
low eddy-current losses and they must be designed so 
thai flux density is not excessive. 

b. The magnetic plate can be shielded with a sheet of 
conducting material, such as copper or aluminum, 
placed so that the magnetic field acts to build up 
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Fig. 12—Increase in cable resistance and reactance caused 
by proximity to steel plate for three-phase systems (cable 
sheaths are insulated). 
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counteracting circulating currents within the con- 
ducting sheet: these currents considerably reduce the 
magnetic field strength at the plate. The conducting 
sheet must have sufficient cross-sectional area to ac- 
commodate the currents developed. 

e. The magnetic material ean be interleaved with con- 
ducting bars that are bonded at the ends so that cir- 
culating currents develop to counteract the incident 
magnetic field as in (b). 

d. The magnetic plate can be replaced, either entirely or 
partially, by a non-magnetic steel. Non-magnetic 
steel has low permeability and high resistivity when 
compared with conventional steel plate: these char- 
acteristics do not act in all respects to reduce losses, 
but the net effect is often a loss reduction. Non-mag- 
netic steel is of particular benefit when the structure 
near the cable circuit partially or entirely surrounds 
individual phase conductors, 

The effect of parallel metal on reactance is much larger 
than on resistance as Figs. 11 and 12 indicate. These 
figures also show that the magnitude of the increase in im- 
pedance is independent of conductor size. Actually, when 
large cables approach very close to steel, the resistance in- 
crements become higher and the reactance increments be- 
come somewhat lower. The curves of Figs. 11 and 12 are 
based on tests performed al approximately two-thirds of 
maximum current density for each cable used. The incre- 
ments in resistance and reactance do not, however, change 
greatly with current density; the variation 1s only about 
1 percent per 100 amperes. In three-phase systems the 
middle cable of the three is influenced less than the outer 
ones by the presence of the parallel steel. This variation 
again is less than variations in materials and has not been 
accounted for in Figs. 1] and 12. These curves cover only a 
few specific eases, and give merely an indication of the im- 
portance and magnitude of proximity effect, More detailed 
information can be found in the reference listed.4 

Proximity effect also has an important bearing on the 
current-carrying capacity of cables when installed near 
steel plates or structures. This subject is discussed in the 
section on current-carrying capacity. 

Sheath Currents in Cabies—Aliernating current in 
the conductors of single-conductor cables induces alternat- 
ing voltages in the sheaths. When the sheaths are contin- 
uous and bonded together at their ends so that sheath cur- 
rents may flow longitudinally, additional /°7 losses develop 
in the sheath. The common way to represent these losses is 
by increasing the resistanco of the conductor involved. For 
single-conduetor eables operating in three-phase systems, 
this increment in resistance can be calculated by the fol- 
lowing equation, the derivation of which is given in refer- 
ences? 

Xu. 
ra poro ums per phase per mile. (4) 
Here £m is the mutual reactance between conductors and 
sheath in ohms per phase per mile, and r, is the resistance 
of the sheath in ohms per phase per mile. These two quan- 
tities can be determined from the following equations: 


ty, = 0.2704 — f 


28 
80 logis —— LIA ohms per phase per mile. (5) 
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and 
0.200 . 
=~. ohms per phase per mile, for lead sheath. 
n (nr) -r) per phase p (6) 
in which 


S=spacing between conductor centers in inches, 
ra= outer radius of lead sheath in inches. 
r,=inner radius of lead sheath in inches. 


Thus the total resistance fr.) to positive- or negative- 
sequence current flow in single-conductor cables, including 
the effect of sheath currents is 


=1,+- ohms per phase per mile, (7) 


PL 
where r, is the alternating-current resistance of the con- 
ductor alone including skin effect at the operating fre- 
quency. Eq. (7) applies rigorously only when the cables are 
in an equilateral triangular configuration. For other ar- 
rangements the geometric mean distance among three 
conductors, GM Ds, can be used instead of 5 with results 
sufficiently aceurate for most practical purposes. 

The sheath loss in a three-conductor cable is usually 
negligible except for very large cables and then it is im- 
portant only when making quite accurate calculations. In 
these largest cables the sheath losses are about 3 to 5 per- 
cent of the conductor loss, and are of relatively little 
importance in most practical calculations. When desired 
the sheath loss in three-conductor cables can be calculated 
from the equivalent resistance, 


44160(8,)* 


= nv Er) X10-5 ohms per phase per mile. (8) 
where 
r, is sheath resistance from Eq. (6). 


r, and 7; are sheath radii defined for Eq. (5). 
8,=g(d+21) , 


and is the distance between 
conductor center and sheath (9) 
center for three-conductor 
cablea made up of round con- 
duetors. 

d —conductor diameter. 


T —conduetor insulation thickness. 


For seetor-shaped conductors an approximate figure can 
be had by using Eq. (8), except that d should be 82 to 86 
percent of the diameter of a round conductor having the 
same cross-sectional area. 

Example 1—Vind the resistance at 60 cycles of a750 000 
circular-mil, three-conductor belted cable having 156 mil 
conductor insulation and 133 mil lead sheath. The overall 
diameter of the cable is 2.833 inches and the conductors are 
sector shaped. 

From eonductor tables (see Table 10) the diameter of an 
equivalent round conductor is 0,998 inches. From Eq. (9), 


Sy = F4(0.998 (0.84) +2(0.156)] 
=(0.664 inches. 


Since the overall diameter is 2.833 inches, 
ro= 1.417 inches 
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and 
7,— 1.284 inches, 
From Eq. (6), 
0.200 
(2.701)(0.133) 
=0.557 ohms per phase per mile. 
Substituting in Eq. (8), 
_ 44160(0.664)? 


ee OO U —1ü 
"70557701: (9 


0.00479 ohms per phase per mile, 


From Table 6 it is found that ra, the conductor resistance, 
including skin effect is 0.091 ohms per phase per mile. The 
total positive- and negative-sequence resistance is then, 

r,=0.091-+ .005 =0.096 ohms per phase per mile. 
Sheath currents obviously have little effect on the total 
alternating-current resistance of this cable. 

Theoretically some allowance should be made for the 
losses that occur in the metallic tape on the individual con- 
ductors of shielded cable, but actual measurements indicate 
that for all practical purposes these losses are negligible 
with present designs and can be ignored in most cases. The 
resistance to positive- and negative-sequence in shielded 
cable can be calculated as though the shields were not 
present. 

Three Conductors in Steel Pipe-—Typical values for 
positive- and negative-sequence resistance of large pipe- 
type cables have been established by test5, and an empir- 
ical calculating method has been proposed by Wiseman‘ 
that checks the tests quite closely. Because the calcula- 
tions are complex, only an estimating curve is presented 
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Fig. 13—Positive-sequence resistance of high-voltage cables 
in steel pipe (estimating curve). 
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here. The ratio of actual resistance as installed to the d-e 
resistance of the conductor itself based on data obtained in 
laboratory tests is shown in Fig. 13. The increased resist- 
ance is due to conductor skin effect, conductor proximity 
effect in the presence of steel pipe, and to FR loss in the 
pipe itself. In preparing Fig. 13, the pipe size assumed for 
each cable size was such that 60 percent of the internal pipe 
eross-seetional area would have been unoccupied by cable 
material: choosing a nearest standard pipe size as a prac- 
tical expedient does not affect the result appreciably. The 
eonductor configuration for these tests was a triangular 
grouping, with the group lying at the bottom of the pipe. 
Tf, instead, the conductors were to be laid in an approx- 
imately flat cradled arrangement, some change in resist- 
ance would be expected. Actual tests on the flat arrange- 
ment produced variable results as conductor size was 
changed, some tests giving higher losses and some lower 
than the triangular. If a maximum value is desired, an 
estimated increase of 15 percent above the resistance for 
triangular configuration can be used. Field tests have been 
made on low-voltage circuits by BriegerM, and these results 
are shown in Table 2. 


3. Positive- and Negative-Sequence Reactances 


Single-Conductor Cables—The reactance of single- 
conductor lead-sheathed cables to positive- and negative- 
sequence currents can be calculated from the following 
equation, which takes into account the effect of sheath 


currents, 
NM f GMD, — x 
Oy Fy QO. 2794 66 logi GMR, zt 
ohms per phase per mile, 
or 





(10) 


3 


Lyn t= E ta — S ohms per phase per mile, (11) 
Im tra 


The conductor component of reactance is 


2,—0.2794 4 logo (12) 


12 
GMR 
where 
GMR — geometric mean radius of one conductor. 


The separation component of reactance is 


GMD 
tq= 0.2794 Zz logu 12 E (13) 





where 
GMD, — geometrie mean distance among 
three conductors (see Eq. 1). 


'The component to be subtracted! because of the effect of 
sheath currents is composed of terms defined by Eqs. 
(5) and (6). 

Three-Conductor Cables— Because negligible sheath 
current effects are present in three-conductor non-shielded 
cables, the reactance to positive- and negative-sequence 
currents can be calculated quite simply as: 
GMD;, 
GMR,. 
ohms per phase per mile 





2 = t= 0.2794 5 logi 
(14) 


21 g= Ta tTa ohms per phase per mile (15) 
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TABLE 2-—IMPEDANCE OF THREE-PHASE 120/208 VOLT CABLE CIRCUITS IN FIBRE AND IN IRON CONDUITS. 


Positive- and Negative-Sequence Impedance, Ohms per Phase per Mile at 60 Cycles. 

































































Phase Conductor | Duct Material Cable Sheath Resistance Reactance 
Size Conductor Assembly (4 inch) (Phase Conductors) | (Ohms at 25°C.) (Ohms) 

500 MCM Uncabled? Fibre Non-leaded 0.120 0.189 
(1 per phase) Lead 0.127 0.188 
Iron Non-leaded 0.135 0.229 
Lead 0.156 0.236 
Cabled? Fibre Non-leaded 0.125 0.169 
Tron Non-leaded 0.135 0.187 
Cabled* Fibre Non-leaded 0.136 0.144 
Iron Non-leaded 0.144 0.159 
0000 AWG Uncableds Fibre Non-leaded —— 0.135 0.101 
(2 per phase) Iron Non-leaded _ 0.144 0.152 
Lead 0.143 0.113 
Cabled* Fibre Non-leaded 0.137 0.079 
7 Iron Non-leaded 9.137 0.085 














Zero-Sequence Impedance, Ohms Per Phase Per Mile at 60 Cycles. 










































































. Cable Sheath . 
Phase Conductor Neutral Conductor Conductor Duct Material (Phase Resistance Reactance 
Size Size Assembly (4 inch) Conductors) (Ohms at 25°C.) (Ohmae) 
500 MOM 0000 AWG Uncabied* Fibre Non-leaded 0.972 0.814 
(1 per phase) (1 conductor, bare) Lead 0.777 0.380 
Tron Lead 0.729 0.349 
500 MOM Uncabled? Tron Non-leaded 0.539 0772 — — 
(1 conductor, bare) Cabled? Fibre Non-leaded 0.539 0.566 
Tron Non-leaded 0.534 0.603 
000 AWG Cabled* Fibre Non-leaded 0,471 0.211 
(3 conductors, bare) fron Non-leaded 0.433 0,264 
0000 AWG 0000 AWG Uncabled® Fibre Non-leaded | 1015 0.793 
(2 per phase) (1 conductor, bare) Iron Non-leaded 0.707 0.676 
Lead 0.693 0.328 
0000 AWG Uneabled* Fibre Non-leaded 0.583 0.475 
(2 conductors, bare) Iron Non-leaded — 0.629 0.538 
500 MOM Cabled* Tron Non-leaded 0.497 0.359 
(1 conductor, bare) 
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1 Material taken from “Impedance of Three-Phase Secondary Mains in Non-Metallic and Iron Conduita.” by L. Brieger, EEI Bulletin, Val. 6, No. 2, pe. 61, Feb- 


1 Assembly of four conductors arranged rectangularly, in the sequence (clockwise) A-B-C-nentral, while being pulled into the duct; conductors may assume & rati- 


dom configuration after entering the duct. 
3 Assembly as in note 2, except that conductors are cabled in position, 


t Assembly of three phase conductors arranged triangularly with three neutral conductors interposed in the spaces between phase conductors. All conductors are 


cabled in position. 


Assembly of six phase conductors arranged hexagonally, in the sequence A-B-C-A«B-C, with either one or two neutral conductora inside the phase conductor group. 


This arrangement is maintained only at the duct entrance; a random configuration 


asermbly as in note 5, except that conductors are cabied in position, 


where: 


GMD,,=S8=geometric mean distance among 
three conductors, and the remaining values are as 
defined in Eqs. (12) and (13). 


For sector-shaped conductors no accurate data on change 
in reactance because of conductor shape is available, but 
Dr. Simmons can be quoted as authority for the statement 
that the reactance is from five to ten percent less than for 
round conductors of the same area and insulation thick- 
ness, 


may develop within the duct. 


For shielded three-conductor cables the reactance to 
positive- and negative-sequence currents can be calculated 
as though the shields were not present, making it similar to 
belted three-conductor cable. This is true because the 
effect on reactance of the circulating currents in the 
shielding tapes has been calculated by the method used for 
determining sheath effects in single-conductor cables and 
proves to be negligible. 

Three Conductors in Steel Pipe-—Conductor skin 
effect and proximity effects influence the apparent reactance 
of high-voltage cables in steel pipe. Because the detailed 
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calculation of these factors is complex, a curve is supplied 
in Fig. 14 that serves for estimating reactance within about 
five percent accuracy. The curve is drawn for triangular 
conductor grouping, with the group lying at the bottom of 
the pipe. If the grouping is instead a flat cradled arrange- 
ment, with the conductors lying side by-side at the bottom 
of the pipe, the curve results should be increased by 15 
percent. A calculating method that accounts in detail for 
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Fig. 14—Positive-sequence reactance of high-voltage cables 
in steel pipe (estimating curve). 


the variable faetors in this problem has been presented by 
Del Mar. Table 2 contains information!! useful in esti- 
mating the impedance of low-voltage (120/208 volt) cables 
in iron conduit. 


4. Zero-Sequence Resistance and Reactance 


When zero-sequence current flows along the phase con- 
ductors of a three-phase cable circuit, it must return in 
either the ground, or the sheaths, or in the parallel combi- 
nation of both ground and shcaths.2 As gero-sequence cur- 
rent flows through each conductor it encounters the a-e 
resistance of that conductor, and asit returns in the ground 
or sheaths it encounters the resistance of those paths. The 
zero-sequence current fiowing in any one phase encounters 
also the reactance arising from conductor self-inductance, 
from mutual induetance to the other two phase conductors, 
from mutual inductance to the ground and sheath return 
paths, and from self-inductance of the return paths. Each 
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of these inductive effects cannot always be identified in- 
dividually from the equations to be used for reactance cal- 
culations because the theory of earth return circuits’, and 
the use of one GMR to represent a paralleled conductor 
group, present in combined form some of the fundamental 
effects contributing to total zero-sequence reactance. The 
resistance and reactance effects are interrelated so closely 
that they are best dealt with simultaneously. 

“able sheaths are frequently bonded and grounded at 
several points, which allows much of the zero-sequence 
return current to flow in the sheath. On the other hand, 
when any of the various devices used to limit sheath current 
are employed, much or all of the return current flows in the 
earth. The method of bonding and grounding, therefore, 
has an effect upon the zero-sequence impedance of cables. 
An actual cable installation should approach one of these 
three theoretical conditions: 


1 Return current in sheath and ground in parallel. 
2 All return current in sheath, none in ground. 
3 All return current in ground, none in sheath. 


Three-Conductor Cables—Actual and equivalent cir- 
cuits for a single-circuit three-conductor cable having a 
solidly bonded and grounded sheath are shown in Fig. 15 
(a) and (c). The impedance of the group of three paralleled 
conductors, considering the presenee of the earth return 
but tgnoring for the moment the presence of the sheath, is 
given in Eqs. (16) or (17) in terms of impedance to zero- 
sequence currents. 


, f D, 
Za = aH ra J0.8382 60 login GM 
ohms per phase per mile (16 
Or 
gem To bro Grade me 204) 
ohms per phase per mile. (17) 


TABLE 3--EQuIvALENT DEPTH OF EARTH RETURN (D,), AND EARTH 
IMPEDANCE (r; AND Za), AT 60 CYCLES 




















Equivalent Equivalent + Equivalent 
Earth Depth of Earth Earth 
Resistivity Earth Return, D, Resistance Reactance 
{meter-ohm)| ~~ ee Ts Xs 
inches feet  K((ohmspermile)| (ohms per mile) 
1 3.36% 109 280 0.286 2.05 
5 7.445107 | 620 0.286 2.34 
10 1.06xJ0* 880 0.286 2.47 
50 2,40x 10* 2 006 0.286 2.76 
100 4.36% 104 2 800 0.286 2.89 
500 7.44x10* 6 200 0.286 3.18 
1 000 1.06x105 8 800 0.286 3.31 
5 000 2,40x10* 20 000 0.286 3.60 
10 000 3.36x10* 28 000 0.286 3.78 
where: 
T,=a-c resistance of one conductor, ohms per 
mile. 


re a-c resistance of earth return (See Table 3), 
ohms per mie. 
D,-distance to equivalent earth return path, 
(See Table 3}, inches. 
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Fig. 15—Actual and equivalent zero-sequence circuits for 
three-conductor and single-conductor lead-sheathed cables. 
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GMR,,=geometric mean radius of the conducting 
path made up of the three actual conductors 
taken as & group, inches. 

=V (GMR (57 for round conductors. — (18) 

GMR,.= geometric mean radius of an individual 

conductor, inches. 

x,=reactance of an individual phase conductor 
at twelve inch spacing, ohms per mile. 

z,-— reactance of earth return. 


D. ohms per mile, (Refer to 


Í 
0.8382 ¿5 logie 75 
(19) 


Table >. 


g! Ogie 


GMD 
12 
GMD,,—geometri mean distance among conductor 
centers, inches. 
=S=(d+27) for round conductora in three 
eonductor cables, 


za¿=0). 2794 c f o 198v (92 *), ohms per mile. 


The impedance of the sheath, considering the presence of 
the earth return path but ignoring for the moment the 
presence of the conductor group, is given in terms of im- 
pedance to zero-sequence currents: 


2,7: ort n, 4-10. 8382 z f 


phase per mile. 





g 108 ohms per 


2D, 
Tor i 
(20) 
or 
ar tra tj Br +2.) ohms per phase per 
mile. (21) 
where: 
r,=sheaih resistance, ohms per mile. 


- 0.200 
otri ori) 
ri inside radius of sheath, inches. 


r,-— outside radius of sheath, inches. 
x= reactance of sheath, ohms per mile. 


for lead sheatha. 





ohms per mile, (22) 


=(,.2704 I login 


24 
Tetri 
The mutual impedance between conductors and sheath, 
considering the presence of the earth return path which is 
common to both sheath and conductors, in zero-sequence 
terms is 


_ . Í 2D 
Za = Pot jO0.8382 — 50 logi —— LEA 
ohms per phase per mile. (23) 
or 
2n™Teotj(8%e+2-) ohms per phase per mile. — (24) 


The equivalent circuit in Fig. 15(d) is a conversion from 
the one just above it, and combines the mutual impedance 
into a common series element, From this circuit, when 
both ground and sheath return paths exist, total zero- 
sequence impedance is: 

(Za Bin) Bon 


o> (2. — Zn) -+ 
Ls 
2 


= ohms per phase per mile, (25) 
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If current returns in the sheath only, with none in the 
ground: 


Zo = (Ze — £a) + (2. 7 24.) 


= 2,7-2, — 22m (26) 
+, f fofi 
=7,+-3re+j0.8382 — logi m oh 
T, 3-3r,-- 0.8382 60 Ogre GMR ohms per 
phase per mile, (27) 
=r, 43r, +j (£a — 2ta — 3ta) ohms per phase per 
mile. (28) 


If current returns in ground only with none in the sheath, 
as would be the case with non-sheathed cables or with 
insulating sleeves at closely spaced intervals, the zero- 
sequence impedance becomes: 

Eo (Ze — £m) +2m 


=z, ohms per phase per mile. (205 


The zero-sequence impedance of shielded cables can be 
calculated as though the shielding tapes were not present 
because the impedance is affected only slightly by eir- 
culating currents in the shields. 

The equivalent geometric mean radius (GMR) for 
three-conductor cables having scetor conductors is difficult 
to calculate accurately. The method used to caleulate 
values of GMR,, for the tables of characteristics is of 
practical accuracy, but is not considered to be appropriate 
for explanation here. As an alternate basis for estimations, 
it appears that the GMR, for three seetor-conductors is 
roughly 90 percent of the GMR,, for three round conduc- 
tors having the same copper area and the same insulation 
ihickness. 

Example 2-—Find the zero-sequence impedance of a 
three-conductor belted cable, No. 2 A.W.G. conductor (7 
strands) with conductor diameter of 0.292 inches. Con- 
ductor insulation thickness is 156 mils, belt insulation is 
78 mils, lead sheath thickness is 109 mils, and overall 
cable diameter is 1.732 inches. Assume D, = 2800 feet and 
resistance of one conductor =0.987 ohms per mile at 60 
eyeles. Distance between conductor centers is: 

S —0.2024-2X 0.156 ==0.604 inches. 
GMR of one conductor is (see Chap. 3, Fig. 11): 
GMR,, 0.726 X0.146 — 0.106 inches. 
GMR of three conductors is: 
GM Bs, = +/(0.106)(0.604)? = 0.338 inches. 
The conductor component of impedance is 
(re= 0.987, ra= 0.286): 
2800 «12 


a = 0.987 4-0.2 0. e 
z -+0.286 +-70.8382 logu 0338 


= 1,27+-34.18 = 4,37 ohms-per mile. 


This would represent total zero-sequence circuit impedance 


if all current returned in the ground, and none in the 
sheath. 


For the sheath component of impedance: 
p= 0.200 
* (1.623)(0.109) 
2,7 3X 1.13-- 0.286 4-20.8882 logis 


— 8.608 4-j3.87 ohms per mile 


- 1.13 ohms per mile 


2x 2800 x12 
1.623 
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The mutual component of impedance is: 
£y = 0.286 4- j3.87 


If all current returned the sheath, and none in the 
ground, 
zo 1.27 +44. 18 +3.68 - 73.87 —0.57 —77,74 
= 4.38 4-70.31 = 4.39 ohms per mile. 


If return eurrent may divide between the ground and 


sheath paths, 
BNET ITE 
AT LOT IB 7 y AL j3.87 
—1.27 4-j4.184-1.623 —2.81 
=:2.894-31,87 — 3.44 ohms per mile. 


The positive-sequence impedance of this cable is: 
2; = 0.987 +30.203 ohms per mile. 


Therefore the ratio of zero- to positive-sequence resistance 
is 2.9, and the ratio of zero- to posifive-sequence reactance 
is 9.2. 


Zero-sequence impedance is often calculated for all 
return current in the sheath and none in the ground, be- 
cause the magnitude of the answer is usually close to that 
calculated considering a paralleled return. The actual 
nature of a ground-return circuit is usually indefinite, since 
it may be mixed up with water pipes and other conducting 
materials, and also because low-resistanee connections 
between sheath and earth are sometimes difficult to 
establish. 

Single-Conductor Cables—Fig. 15 also shows the 
actual and equivalent circuits for three single-conductor 
cables in a perfectly transposed three-phase circuit, where 
the sheaths are solidly bonded and grounded. The im- 
pedance expressions applying to single-conductor cables 
differ in some respects from those for three-phase cables: 


Zo =T, +”. + 0.8382 f ohms 


Jua. 
60 8 1 GMR,. 


per phase per mile. (30) 
or 
Ze= Te Hre tity tt — 22a} ohms 
per phase per mile. (31) 
where: 
fo=a,c, resistance of one conductor, ohms per 
mile. 
ro=a.0. resistance of earth (see Table 3), ohms 
per mile, 


D,7« distance to equivalent earth return path (see 
Table 3), inches. 


GMR;-geometrie mean radius of the conducting 
path made up of the three actual conduc- 
tors taken as à group, inches. 

7,=reactance of an individual phase conductor 
at twelve-inch spacing, ohms per mile. 
£,— reactance of earth return. 
D. : 
= 0,8382 I logio 2 ohms per mile. 
(See Table 3.) 
GM Daue 


= f : 
za =0.2794 $0 logis ( 13 ) ohms per mile. 
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GMD,,= geometric mean distance among conductor 
centers, inches, 
= W San t She t Sea . 


Zs = Ta Hre +j0.8382 — f 


lo De ohms 
60 ?8* GMRa 








per phase per mile (32) 
or 
z, =T tre +j at 224) ohms per phase 
per mile (33) 
where: 
GMR.;-geometrie mean radius of the conducting 
path made up of the three sheaths in parallel 
Ñ | rri ; 
- 3 Yeu.) , 
r,—resistance of one sheath, ohms per mile 
0.200 
€ A e sad s hs. 
(dryer. n) for lead sheaths 
7, inside radius of sheath, inches. 
r,= outside radius of sheath, inches. 
Za = reactance of one sheath, ohms per mile 
f 4 
=. 2794 56 g 1? 
Bio nbn 
. f D, 
mm. .8382 — 1 
Zm 2 T41- 20.838 50 En GMD. ohms 
per phase per mile. (34) 
or 
Zu = Tot I tet — 2:4) ohms per phase per 
mile. (35) 
where: 
GMD,.~a= geometric mean of all separations between 


sheaths and conductors. 
STA. mme ym 
ot i 3 - 
=q (35) (GMDy,)*= y (2 \ompa 


From the equivalent circuit of Fig. 15, total zero- 


sequence impedance when both ground and sheath paths 
exist 1s: 
im 
2 = Zo - ohms per phase per mile, 


(25) 


Tf current returns in the sheath only, with none in the 
ground: 


Zo = Ze Fa — 22, ohms per phase per mile (26) 
GMRs 
—rQd-r,--0.8382 logu ——— UMR.. * ohms per phase 
* per mile. (36) 
=P Hra tja r, ohms per phase per mile. (37) 
If current returns in the ground only: 
y= (£c — Em) tem 
=z, ohms per phase per mile, (29) 


Cables in Steel Pipes or Conduits— When cables are 
installed in iron conduits or steel pipes, the zero-sequence 
resistance and reactance are affected by the magnetic 
material because it elosely surrounds the phase conductors 
and forms a likely return path for zero-sequence current. 
No method of calculating this zero-sequence impedance is 
available, but some rather complete results are available 
from field tests on installed low-voltage cables, as shown 
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in Table 2. Some special tests of the zero-sequence im- 
pedance of high-voltage pipe-type cable have been made 
but the results are not yet of a sufficiently wide scope to 
be generally usable. 


8. Shunt Capacitive Reactance 


Shunt capacitive reactances of several types of cables 
are given in the Tables of Electrical Characteristics, 
directly in ohms per mile. In addition, shunt capacitance 
and charging current can be derived from the curves of 
geometric factors shown in Figs. 8 and 9, for any cable 
whose dimensions are known. The geometric factors given 
in these curves arc identified by symmetrical-component 
terminology. 

The positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence shunt capac- 
itances for single-conduetor metallie-sheathed cables are 
all equal, and ean be derived from the curves of Fig. 8. 
Three-conductor shielded cables having round conductors 
are similar to single-conductor eable in that each phase 
conductor is surrounded by a grounded metallic covering; 
therefore the positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence values 
are equal and are dependent upon the geometric factor 
relating a conduetor to its own shielding layer. The 
geometric factor for three-conductor shielded cables having 
seetor-shaned conductors is approximately equal to the 
geometric factor, G, applying to round conductors. How- 
ever, if the sector shape of a shielded cable is known, then 
the curve in Fig. 10, based on insulation thickness and 
mean periphery of insulation, is recommended as giving 
more accurate values of geometric factor. 

For single-conduetor and three-conduetor shielded ca- 
bles (see Fig. 8), 


C Co Cy + d microfarads per phase per 

mile. (38) 
79 . 

By = hy = By megohms per phase per mile. (39) 
0.323/-k-ke 

p= 10d fet AU 

yely=lJy= 1000G amperes per phase per 

mile, (40) 


Three-conductor belted cables having no conductor 
shielding have zero-sequence values which differ from the 
positive- and negative-sequence; the appropriate geo- 
metric factors are given in Fig. 9; 

0.267k 








C1- C4 7 mierofarads per phase per mile, (41) 
=e microfarads per phase per mile. (42) 
oy y = d megohms per phase per mile. — (43) 
Tg os * megohms per phase per mile. (44) 
fy=Ty a G, amperes per phase per mile. (45) 
Tys 0.328 I v amperes per phase per mile. (46) 


1000G, 


78 


When three-conduetor belted cables have sector-shaped 
conductors, the geometrie factor must be corrected from 
the value which applies to round conductors. This cor- 
rection factor is plotted in Fig. 9, and its use is explained 
below the curve. 

In the foragoing equations, 

Ci, Co, and C, are positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence capacitances. 

Xy, ty and zy are posttive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence capacitive reactances. 

Iv, le and Fy are positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence charging currents. 

ke=line-to-line system voltage, kilovolts. 

k= dielectric constant, according to the values in 
Table 4. 

It is important to note that in converting shunt capaci- 
tive reactance from an “ohms per phase per mile” basis 
to a total “ohms per phase” basis, it is necessary to divide 
by the circuit length: 

— Tat 
L length in miles 





, ohms per phase. (47) 


" 
e 


6. Insulation Resistance. 


The caleulation of cable insulation resistance is difficult 
because the properties of the insulation are generally 
predictable only within a wide range. The equations pre- 
sented below are therefore quite dependent upon an 
accurate knowledge of insulation power factor. 

For single-conductor and three-conductor shielded 
cables, 


1.796 
+= fp = =. $ 
rre=fy Sty f-k-cos 6 10* ohms per phase 
per mile. (48) 
For three-conductor belted cables, 
0.5976 
ry =1y=— 22.105 ohms per phase per mile, 
f-k-cos p (49) 
| 1.796, 4 . 
Ty Tk cos d 10* ohms per phase per mile. (50) 


In these equations, 
Ty, Ty, and ry are positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence shunt resistances. 
k= dielectric constant (see Table 4). 
cos $ = power factor of insulation, in per unit. 


In Table 5 are listed maximum values of insulation 
power factor, taken from specifications of the Association 
of Edison Uluminating Companies. These standard 
values will very probably be several times larger than 
actual measured power factors on new cables. 


TABLE 4— DIELECTRIC CONSTANTS OF CABLE INSULATION 








Insulation Range of k Typical k 
Solid Paper 3.0-4.0 3.7 
Oil-Filled 3.0-4.0 3.5 
Gas-Filled 3.0-4.0 3.7 
Varnished Cambric 4.0-6.0 50 
Rubber 4.0-9.0 6.0 
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TABLE 5—MAXIMUM POWER FACTORS* OF CABLE INSULATION 











Temperature , Qil- Gas- 

of Cable Solid Filled Filled 
(Beg. C.) Paper (low-pressure) (ow-pressure} 

25 to 60 0.009 0.0060 0.009 

70 0.015 0.0075 9.013 

20 0.021 0.0090 0.018 

85 0.025 0.0097 0.022 

90 | 0.030 0.0105 0.027 








*The power factor of new cable is usually below these values by s wide margin. 


II. TABLES OF ELECTRICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


The 60-cycle electrical characteristics of the most usual 
sizes and voltage classes of paper insulated cable are con- 
tained in Tables 6 through 11. In each case the positive-, 
negative-, and zero-sequence resistances and reactances 
are tabulated, or else constants are given from which these 
quantities can be calculated. Also, included in these 
tables are other characteristics useful in cable work, such 
as typical weights per 1000 feet, sheath thicknesses and 
resistances, conductor diameters and GMR’s, and the type 
of conductors normally used in any particular cable. 

In each of these tables the electrical characteristics have 
been caleulated by the equations and curves presented in 
the foregoing pages, Where sector-shaped conductors are 
used, some approximations are necessary as pointed out 
previously. In Table 6 the positive- and negative-sequence 
reactance for sectored cables has arbitrarily been taken 
7.5 percent less than that of an equivalent round-conductor 
cable, in accordance with Dr. Simmons’ recommendations. 
The equivalent GMR of three conductors in sectored 
cables is necessarily an approximation because the GMR of 
one sector cannot be determined accurately, This condi- 
tion arises since the shape of sectors varies and a rigorous 
calculation is not justified. The variation in sector shapes 
probably is greater than any error present in the approxi- 
mation given in the tables. The reactances calculated 
from these approximate GM Rs are sufficiently accurate 
for all practical calculations. 

Table 7 for shielded cables is similar in form to Table 6 
and where seetored cables are listed the same approxima- 
tions in GMR and reactance apply. Table 8 for three- 
conductor oil-filled cables is similar to both Tables 6 and 
7 and the same considerations apply. 

In these tables for three-conductor cables, the zero- 
sequence characteristics are calculated for the case of all 
return current in the sheath and none in the ground, As 
pointed out in the discussion of zero-sequence impedance, 
this is usually sufficiently aceurate because of the indefinite 
nature of the ground return circuit. Where ground must 
be considered or where there are paralleled three-phase 
circuits, the impedance must be calculated as illustrated 
in the examples given. 

From the quantities given in these tables of three-con- 
ductor cables, the overall diameter of any particular cable 
can be calculated. 


D=2.155(d4-27)4-2(6+L) (51) 
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Grounded Neutral Service 
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i POSITIVE & 
radon NEGATIVE— ZERO—SEQUENCE SHEATH 
Mils m SEQ. 
Lm E 5 £z = EN 
e e f 413. 2% EO Rn|ii E 
$ a & s EZ Aoc a FE EE: zou óg 
E Sa ES Po | 811 28 | 8 E | Ee | 32 | 3 | 2,2 - 
a = E on on Qu 3 a B E] ES E 2 gs 
5 5 ae a 23 LS 3 E Ex 38x ES $5 55 SES 8 $2 
e] $3 Ro v3 | cp | SC ¿2 | v$ | 62 | Oke] 13 ma | AA | 056 E $8 
21 2 it os | EE | se) 33 | gà | zg efaj gë | 23 | 28 | #38 | de | 22 
i| E lg] E | 2 3s Ji de Es | 22 | 222) 28 | da de gia | 83 de 
s| ó E! dg EG ES ARS | mà BO à8 | gaa | od $e Ho | wad Bx a8 
~~ ! " g i 5 69 
60 35 6 sR 1500 | 0.184 | 2.50 i 0.067 | 0.185 | 6300 | 0.184 | 10.66 [0.315 | 11600 85 | 2 
60 35 4 SH i910 | 0.232 | 1.58 | oldse | 0.175 | 5400 | 0.218 | 8.34 | 0.293 | 10200 oo | 2.27 
60 35 2 SR 2390 | 0.202 | 6.987 | 0.106 | 0.365 | 4700 | 0.262 | 8.99 | 0.273 9 000 90 | 2.09 
60 35 1 BR 280 | 0.332 | U.786 | 0.126 | 0.155 | 4300 | 0.205 | 6.07 | 0.256 5 400 95 | 1.76 
an 35 0 SR 3210 | o.373 | 0.622 | 0.142 | 0.352 | 4000 | 0.326 | 5.54 10.246 . 
50 35 00 Cs 8150 | 0.323 | 0.405 | 0.151 | 6138 | 2800 | 0200 | 5.96 ¿0250 5 400 95 | rs 
a 60 35 000 cs $650 | 0364 | 6992 | 0.171 | 0.134 | 2300 | 0.320 | 5.46 |0241 4 300 16 
Hi $0 35 0090 cs 4 390 0.417 6.310 0.191 0.131 2000 0.355 4.72 i 0.237 8 000 108 140 
60 35 250 000 CS 4900 | 0.455 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.129 | 1800 | 0.387 | 4.46 ]|0.224 o . 
T 60 35 | 360 000 cs 5660 | 0.407 | 0.220 | 0z30 | 6.128 | roo f o5 | 3:97 (0.221 3 400 198 | 3:28 
60 35 | 350000 ES 8310 | 0.529 | 0.198 | 0.249 | 0.126 | 1500 | 0.446 | 3.73 | 0.216 3 100 105 | 1158 
66 35 | 400000 cs 7080 | 0.572 | 0.106 | 0.285 | 0.124 | 1500 | 0.467 | 3.41 |0.214 ° UO 5-08 
60 35 500 000 cs 8310 | 0.642 | 0.134 | 0 207 | 0.123 | 1300 | 6.517 | 3.11 ¡0.208 2 60 . 
65 40 600 006 cs 9800 : 0.700 0.113 0. 327 0.122 1200 0.567 2.74 o. 197 2400 Hs ME 
85 40 750 000 cs 11800 | 0.780 | 009 | 9.366 | 0.12 | 1100 | 6.623 | 2.40 | 6.194 2 100 : 
i Bd : IM ue ui Tell 
70 40 6 SR 1680 | 0.184 | 2.80 | 0.067 | 0.192 | 6709 | 0.192 | 9.47 0.322 | 12500 90 | 2.39 
70 40 4 SR 2030 | 0.232 | 1.58 | 0.084 | 0.181 | 5800 | 0.227 | 8.06 [0.298 | 11200 390 | 2.5 
70 40 2 SR 2600 | 0.292 | 0.987 | 0.106 | 0.171 | 5100 | ü.270 | 6.39 [0.278 | 9 800 : 
70 40 1 SR 2930 | 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0.301 | 4700 | 0.304 | 5.83 | 0.263 9 200 $5 | 1.68 
0 40 0 SR 3440 | 0.373 | 0.622 | 0.142 | 0.156 | 4400 | 0.335 | 5.06 | 0.258 8 600 i00 ! i4 
Zo 40 00 CE 3300 | 0.323 | 6.495 | 0.151 | 0142 | 3500 | 0.297 | 5.68 0.250 6 700 95 | 1.73 
> 70 46 000 CS 3590 | 0.364 | 6.392 | 0.171 | 6.138 | 2700 | 0:329 | 528 10.246 & 100 95 | 1.63 
v 70 40 0000 cs 4530 | 0317 | 6.310 | 0.191 | 0.133 | 2400 | 0.367 | 4.5? 0.237 4 600 100 142 
m 70 40 250 000 cs 5160 | 0.455 | 9.263 | 0.210 | 0.132 | 2100 | 0306 | 4.07 [0.231 4 200 5 E 
70 40 | 300000 és 8810 | 0.497 | 0.220 | 0.230 | 0.130 | 1900 | 0.424 | 3.82 | 0.228 3 800 105 | 1:20 
70 40 | 356000 CS 6470 | 0.638 | 0.190 | 0.240 | 0.129 | 1800 | 0.455 P 3.61 10.219 3 700 105 | 1:14 
70 40 | 100000 CB 720 | 0.572 | 0.166 | 0.285 | 0:128 | 1700 | 0.478 | 3.32 [0.218 3 400 uj 105 
76 40 500 000 cs 8660 | 0.642 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.126 | 1500 | 0.527 | 2.89 [0.214 t . 
75 | 40 | s60000 | €3 9910 | 070 | 0.113 | 0.327 | 9.125 | 1400 | 0.577 | 268 |0.2:0 | 2800 | 215 | 0.855 
75 40 750 000 ES 11520 | 6.7890 | 0.691 | 0.386 | 0.123 | 1300 [0.638 ] 257 |0.204 2 500 120 | 9.758 
105 55 6 SR | 2150 | 06184 | 2.50 | 0.067 | o.z15 | 9500 | ozis | 8.14 ¡0.302 | 15000 96 | 1.88 
100 55 4 SR 2470 | 0.232 | 1.58 | 0.084 | 0199 | 7600 | 0.250 | 6.86 ¡0.817 | 13600 95 | i70 
25 ag z SH 2 900 0.292 0.987 0.106 0.184 6100 0.291 5.88 0.200 11 300 as 1.63 
90 45 1 SR 2280 | 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0.:71 | 5400 | 0.32! | 5:23 [0.270 | 10200 100 | 1.48 
90 45 0 SR 3600 | 0.373 | 0.622 | 0.142 | 0.165 | 5000 | 0.352 | 4.79 |0.259 9 600 100 | 1.39 
85 45 00 cs 3480 | 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.151 | 0.148 | 3600 | 0.212 | 5.42 | 0.263 9 500 95 | 164 
> 85 45 000 C8 4080 | 0.304 | 0.292 | O.171 | 0.:43 | 3200 | 0.2343 | 4.74 10.254 6 700 100 | 145 
v 85 45 0060 cs 4720 | 0.417 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 9.141 | 2800 | 0.380 | 4.33 [0.245 8 305 100 | 1.34 
85 as | 250000 CS 5370 | o.458 | o.zes | 0.210 | 0.238 | 2600 | 0.410 | 2.89 | 6.287 7 800 105 | 1,21 
B5 45 | 300000 cs soso | 0.407 | 0.220 | 0.280 | 6.135 | 2400 | 0.48 | 3.67 6.231 7 400 108 | 1.15 
85 45 359 006 CE 6830 0.539 0.160 | 0.240 0.133 i. 2200 6.476 3.31 0,225 7 000 110 1.04 
85 45 | 400008 cs 7480 | 0.572 | 0.1686 | 0.265 | 0.13 | 2000 | 0.403 | 3:17 | 0.221 6 700 110 | 1:06 
85 | 45 500 006 CS 3 890 0.642 0.]34 0,297 0.129 1800 0.543 2.79 0.216 6 200 115 0,885 
S5 | 45 800 009 cs 10300 | 0.700 | 0.113 | 0.327 | 0.128 | 1600 | 0587 | 2:51 | 0.210 5 800 120 | 0.798 
85 45 750 000 cs 12340 | 6.780 0.091 | 0368 | 0.125 | 1500 | osaa | 221 [0.206 5 400 125 | 0.707 
130 65 6 ER 2450 | 0.184 | 2.80 | 0.087 | 0.230 | oson | 0286 | 7.57 10.353 | 16300 o5 | 1.69 
125 65 4 SR 2900 | 6.932 | 1.58 | 0.084 | 0.212 | s300 | 0.269 | 8.08 0.329 | 14500 100 | 1:50 
115 60 2 SR | 3280 | 0.202 | Q.987 | 0.106 | 0.193 | 6500 | 0307 | 5,25 [9.302 | 12500 100 | 142 
110 55 1 ER | 3560 | 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0.179 | 6100 | 0.338 | 4:50 [0.280 | 11400 100 | 1:87 
110 55 0 SR. 4090 | a.ava | 0.622 | 0.142 | 0.174 | 5700 | o.368 | 4.31 [0.272 | 10700 108 | 1.28 
105 58 00 CS 3870 | 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.151 | 0.158 | 4300 | 6.230 | 4.79 10:273 & 300 100 | 1:43 
> | 105 55 000 cs 2390 | 0.364 | 0.392 | 0.171 | 0.151 : ssco | 9.362 | 4.41 | 0.283 7 400 100 | 1.34 
"A 105 35 0009 CS 5150 j| 0.417 | 0.330 | 0.191 | 0.147 3500 0.399 3.88 10,254 6 600 105 1.19 
æ | :05 55 250 009 CR 5830 | 0.355 | 0.262 | 0.210 | 0.144 , 3200 | 0.428 | 3.50 0.246 6 200 110 | 1.08 
105 55 300 000 CS 8500 | 6.497 | 0.220 | O.230 | 0.14: | 2900 | O.4o8 | 331 10.239 5 600 10 | 1:03 
105 55 350 000 CS 7180 | 0.539 | 0.190 | 6.249 | 0.139 | 2709 | 0.489 | 3.12 0.233 5 200 110 | 0.978 
105 55 400 000 Cs 1980 | 0.572 | 0.166 | 0.205 | 0.137 | 2500 | 0.513 | 2.86 [9.230 | 4900 115 | 0690 
105 55 500 000 CS 9430 | 0.642 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.135 | 2200 $ 0.563 | 2.53 ¡0.22 4 300 120 | 0.800 
105 55 600 G00 Cs 10680 j| 0700 | ü.1i3 | 0327 | e 132 | 2000 | 0.606 | 2.39 |o 21a | 3900 120 | 0.758 
105 55 750 000 Cu 12740 | 0.780 | 0.001 | 0,266 | 0.129 | 1800 | 0.963 | 211 [0.211 3 500 125 | 0.673 
170 85 2 SR. 4350 | 0.292 | 0.987 | 0.108 | 0.217 8600 | 0.349 | 4.20 [0.323 | 15000 110 | 1.07 
165 80 1 SR | 4640 | 0.932 | 0.786 | 6.126 | 0.202 | 800 | 0.381 | 3.88 10.305 | 13800 10 | 7.03 
160 78 0 SR 4 990 0.373 | 0.622 | 0.142 | 0.193 7100 | 0.409 3.62 | 0.288 12 800 110 1.00 
155 75 00 SK 5500 0.419 0.495 0.159 0.185 6500 0.439 3.25 0.280 12 000 115 0.018 
155 75 009 SR 8230 | 0.470 | 0.392 | 0.178 | 0.189 | 6000 | 9.470 | 2.99 | 0.272 | 11300 15 | 0.887 
v 155 75 0000 ER 7 120 0.5282 0.210 0.200 0.174 5600 0.520 2.64 i 0.263 10 606 120 0.778 
T] om 75 250000 | SR 75840 | 0.875 | 0.263 | 0.218 | 0.168 | 5300 | 0.555 | 2.50 (0.256 | 10200 120 | 0.744 
+. 135 75 300 000 | os 7 480 0.497 0.220 0.230 0.155 | 5400 0.507 2.70 0.254 7 900 115 0.855 
155 15 350 000 cs 8330 | 6.539 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.152 | 5100 | 0536 | 2.54 0.250 7 200 120 | 0.784 
155 75 400 000 C8 9030 | 5.572 | 0.166 | 0.288 | 0.148 | 4900 | 6.561 | 2 44 |0248 6 800 190 | 0.758 
155 75 500 000 CS 10580 | 9.642 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.145 | 4000 | 0.611 | 2.26 | 0.239 6 200 128 | 0.680 
155 75 860 000 Cs 12 030 0.700 0.113 0.327 0.142 i 4390 0.658 1.97 0.231 5700 130 0.620 
155 ?5 750 000 Cs 14100 | 0.780 | 0091 | 6.388 | 0.139 | 4000 | 0.712 | 1:77 10.22 5 100 135 | 0.558 
A AAA a AA ENERO NIME li 





1A-c resistance based upon 100% conductivity at 63%. including 2% allowance for stranding. . 
GMR of sector-shaped conductors is an approximate figure close enough for most practical applications. 


*For dielectric constant 3.7. 


Based upon aii return current im the sheath: none in ground. 


Bee Fig, 7 


"Ehe following symbols are used to designate the cable types; SR—Stranded Round; CS—Compatt Sector. 
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TABLE 7—60-CYcLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-CONDUCTOR SHIELDED PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Grounded Neutral Service 




































































| POSITIVE & E 
z NEGATIVE 2 ZERO- -SEQUENCE SHEATH 
3 4 z SEQUENCE 3 
LM d 8 
a É A 
8 - * of 3 £ ze |» 
E Bo g E a 8 2 EE e g 2 g + 28 2 
e ae € a € sd 1 5 E ag aa | 3 
zg] & Gs = EE: ES BT FE: Sic E Er EA Sic 
Sl sg Ri 5 Ëe sd sr | 28 is (Es | É fe | $5 | Ses P 
2 3 ge EE ee im ES 53 ER QS | ea oe EE E $^5p 
$| 3 En 24 E) EE Ez ag gy | ase] Ø 28 28 | $i2]| 32 | 385 
3| 23 EE 2H g 8$ By FE EE | 28s z EA TS | 382] 38 | Lar 
> ae Oa BO BS ad nid co die i E o no ao exa | be BOR 
205 4 SR 3860 0.232 1.58 0.084 | 0.248 ; 8200 | 0.328 | 5.15 105 1.19 
190 2 BR 4 260 0.292 | 0.987 | 0.106 | 0.228 | 6700 | 0.365 | 4.44 105 1.15 
185 i SR 4 740 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0.210 0.398 | 3.91 110 | 1.04 
180 Ü SR 5 090 0.373 | 0.622 | 0.141 0.201 5300 | 0.425 | a. 110 1.01 
175 00 cs 4 790 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.151 0.173 | 5200 | 0.397 | 3, 105 1,15 
> 175 000 os 5510 0.304 | 0.392 | 0.171 0.170 | 4800 | 0.439 | 3. 110 1.03 
v 175 0000 cs 6 180 0.417 | 0.310 | 0.191 0.166 | 4400 | 0.468 | 3. 110 | 0.975 
= m5 250 000 cs 6910 0.455 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.158 | 4100 | 0.498 | 2. 115 | 0.897 
175 300 000 cs 7610 0.407 | 0.220 | 0.230 |] 0.156 | 3809 | 0.530 | 2. 115 | 0.860 
175 350 000 es 8 480 0.539 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.153 | 3609 | 0.561 2.5 120 | 0.783 
175 400000 | CS 9170 0.572 | 0.168 | 0.265 | 0.151 8400 | 0.585 | 2. 190 | 0.761 
175 500 000 ca 10710 0.842 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.146 | 3700 | 0.536 ] 2. 125 | 0.684 
175 606 DOO Cs 12 230 0.700 | 0.123 | 0.327 | 0.143 2900 | 0.681 1. 130 | 0.623 
175 750 060 cs 14 380 0.780 | 0.091 0.366 | 0.139 | 2600 | 0.737 1. 135 | 0.562 
285 2 SR 5500 0.202 | 0.587 | 0.106 | 0.250 | 830 $ 6.418 | 3. H5 | 0.870 
250 1 SR 5 860 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0.232 | 7500 | 0.450 ] 2 15 | 0.851 
250 e SR 6 440 0.373 | 0.522 | 0.141 | 0.222 | 6800 | 0.477 | 2. 120 | 0.788 
240 00 C8 $6 060 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.151 0.196 | 6600 | 6.446 | 3: 115 | 0.890 
240 000 cs 6 620 0.364 | 0.392 | 0.171 | 0.188 | 6600 | 0.480 | 2 115 | 0.851 
& 240 6000 cs 7 480 0.410 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 0.181 5600 | 0.315 | 2. 120 | 0.775 
m 240 250 000 ca 8070 0.447 | 0.263 | O.210 | o.177 | 5200 | 0.655 | 2. i20 | 0.747 
$ 240 300 000 CS 8 990 0.490 | 0.220 | 0.230 | 0.171 | 4900 | 0.579 | 2 125 | 0.690 
240 356 000 cs 9720 0632 | 0.190 | 0249 $ 0167 | 4600 | 060 | 2 195 | 0.465 
240 406 000 CS 10 650 0.566 | 0.166 | 0.265 f 0,165 | 4400 f 0.633 2. 130 | 0.820 
240 500 000 CS 12 280 0.835 | 0,134 | 0.297 | 0.159 | 390 | 0.687 L 135 | 0.562 
240 800 090 cs 13 610 0,690 | 0.113 | 0.327 | 0.154 | 3706 | 0.730 L 135 Í 0.540 
240 750 000 C8 15 830 0.767 | 0.091 | 0.366 | 0.151 3«00 | 0.787 1. 140 | 0.488 
$55 0 SR 8 520 0.288 | 0.622 | © ldi 0.239 | 9900 | 0.523 2. 130 | 0.594 
345 00 SR 9 180 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.159 ] 0.228 | 9100 | 0.548 | 2. 135 | 0.558 
345 000 BR 9 900 0.364 | 0.392 | 0.178 | 0.217 | 8500 | 0.585 | 2. 135 | 0.538 
345 0000 CS 9 830 0.410 | 0.310 | 0.191 ] 0.204 ; 7200 | 0.59 | 3. 135 | 0.563 
> 345 250 000 cs 10 470 0.447 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.197 | 6800 | 0.628 1. 135 | 0.545 
i 345 300 000 CB 11 290 0.490 | 0.220 | 0.230 ] 0.191 | 6400 | 0.663 1. 135 | 0.527 
m 345 350 000 C8 12 230 0.532 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.187 8000 |] 0.693 6 140 | 6.491 
ei 345 400 000 cs 13 030 0.566 | 0.166 | 0.265 | 0.183 | 5700 | 0.721 1. 140 | 0.480 
345 500 090 ca 14 760 0.635 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.177 | 5200 | 0.773 1. 145 | 0.441 
345 600 000 cs 16 420 0.600 | 0.113 | 0.327 | 0.171 4900 ] 0.819 1. 150 | 0.412 
345 750 000 cs 18 860 0.767 091 0.366 | 0.165 | 4500 | 0.879 1. 185 | 6.377 








‘A-c resistance based on 100% conductivity at 65°C. including 2% allowance for stranding. 
¿GMR of sector-shaped conductors is an approximate figure close encugh for most practical applientiona. 


¡For dielectrie constant=3.7, 
‘Based on all return current in the sheath; none in ground. 


See Fig. 7. 


'The following symbola are used to designate conductor types: SE—Stranded Round; CS—Compact Sector. 


in which, according to Fig. 6, 
D z outside diameter in inches. 
d=diameter of individual conductor in inches. 
T —conductor insulation thickness in inches. 
t= belt insulation thickness in inches (when present). 
L=lead sheath thickness in inches. 


This equation refers to cables with round conductors. For 
sectored cables there is no exact rule, but a close approxi- 
mation can be obtained by using an equivalent cable with 
round conductors and calculating the diameter D by Eq. 
(11), and then subtracting 0.8 to 0.4 times the round con- 
ductor diameter d, depending upon the shape of the sector. 

A set of calculated constants is given in Table 10 for 
single-conductor cables, from which the positive-, negative- 
and zero-sequence characteristics can be quickly deter- 
mined by using the equations given at the foot of the 
tabulation. These equations are derived directly from 


those given for the calculation of sequence impedances in 

the sections under Electrical Characteristics. Since 
12 

GMRB;, 

ohms per phase per mile 


E f 24 
2-023704 logo 7 


ohms per phase per mile 


f 
60 


and r, and r, are conductor and sheath resistances respec- 
tively, the derivation of the equations given with Table 10 
becomes evident. ‘lable 12 gives the one other quantity, 
xa, necessary for the use of Table 10. These reactance 
spacing factors are tabulated for equivalent cable spacings 








f 
v= 0.2794 š logro 
(12) 





logo 
(22) 


ta = 0.2794 





logis z ohms per phase per mile (13) 
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TABLE 8—60-CYCLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-CONDUCTOR OIL-FILLED PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Grounded Neutral Service 










































































2 Nee dia ZERO--SEQUENCE SHEATH 
4 l| |. — à ooo 00 m tr t] e À — — — 
€ 3 E | 
1 3 E Í El e sE | gf Le 20 
4 ai $ = | 8 3. | 28 ge | de | 28 ES 
E a 3 2 á ge aa | Sé g is | 33 | 36 Es 
3 E Sal B 5z De B ux ao Ep Er a BY 1o 
Bg ES) 8 E. ne | | 28 | de äre] SR | fs | ds | 222) s: | ii 
5 D RD Ba af ta s 32.2 m S ER. EG 
2 2 ES * ef 25 $3 es min Cia i 3 añ, us MES È ae 
Z| de | Y à E £8 | 32 | 82 | ge | 8:2] gg | 43 | 22 |E] ge | E 
9 ES ET ES 38 22 23 mS EE Bes ag PES ER: ass xx 28 
$i 63 t a EE & e co Ho | def | OO 25 25 | def | ES | ad 
00 CE 5500 | 0.923 | 0.495 0151 | 0185 | 6030 | 0406 | 3.56 | 0.265 03 15 | 1.02 
000 | -Cs 6 150 0.364 | 0.362 | 0.171 | 0.178 | 548 0 439 | 3:36 | 0:256 | 5480 | 16 | 0.970 
0000 cs 6 860 0317 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 0.172 | 4840 | 0.478 ] 3.06 | 0.243 | 484 115 i| 0.918 
250000 | CS 7 680 0.455 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.168 | 4570 | 0.508 3 2.72 | 0.238 | 4570 | 126 | 0.820 
M 300 000 os 9 090 0.7 | o.zz0 | 0.230 | 0166 | 4200 | 0539 ] 258 | 0.232 | 4200 | 125 | 0.788 
y 2 350 000 cs 9 180 0.539 | 0.190 | 0.239 | 6.160 | 3900 | 0.570 | 2.44 | 0227 | 3900 | 125 | 0752 
E 400 000 és $ 900 0.572 | 0.166 | 0.265 | 06 157 | 3690 | 0.595 | 2.25 | 0.222 | 3690 | 125 | 0.729 
500 600 cs 11 550 0.642 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.153 | 3400 | 0.646 | 2.04 | 0.217 | 3400 | 135 | 0.636 
0 000 cs 12900 0.700 | 0.113 | 0.927 | 0.150 | 3200 | 6.691 | 1.94 | 0. 135 | 0 608 
750 000 C8 ! 15660 à 780» | 0091 | 0.366 | 8148 | 2670 | 0763 | 1.73 | 9. 140 | 0.548 
00 CS 6 300 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.151 | 0.198 | 8706 f 0.438 | 3.28 | 0: 115 | 0.928 
006 CS 68940 | 0384 | 0.392 | 0.171 | 0.188 | eido | 0.468 | 2:87 : 0.2 125 | 0.826 
0000 CS 7 660 9.419 | 6.210 : 0.191 | 60.180 | 5520 | 0.503 | 2.67 | 0. 125 | 078% 
250 000 és 3 280 0447 | 0263 | 0:210 | 0.177 | 51806 | 0.533 | 2:55 f 0% 123 | 0.761 
by 300 000 cs 2 690 0490 | o.220 | 0.250 f 0.172 | so | o.566 | 2.41 | 0. 125 | 0.728 
ini E: 350 000 cs 10 100 0.532 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.168 : 4490 | 0.598 | 2.18 | 0 135 | 0.658 
€ a 406 000 Ca 10 820 0.568 0.166 0.265 0.165 | 4220 0.623 2.08 + 01 135 | 0.639 
500 000 cs 12 220 0.625 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.160 | 3870 | 0.672 | 1.94 | 0 135 | 0.603 
600 000 Ca 13 030 0.000 | 0.113 | 0.327 | 0.156 | 3670 | 0.718 | 1.74 | 0 140 | 0 $42 
50 000 cs 16 040 6.767 | 0.09 | 0.266 f 0.15: 3350 P 0.773 | 1.62 | 0 140 : 0.510 
1 000 000 Cs i i 
90 CR 2240 0.376 | 0.495 | 0.147 | 0.234 8330 | 0,532 o. 135 | 0.039 
000 cs 8830 0.364 | 0.992 | 0.171 | 0.208 | 7560 | 0.538 o. 135 | 0642 
0000 es 9 660 04i | ozio | oti | 0:200 | 8840 | 0.575 0. 135 | 0.618 
250 000 cs 10 330 0.447 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.195 | 6500 f 0.607 0. 135 | 0.597 
> 300 000 Cs 11 540 0.490 | 0.220 | 0.230 | 0.190 | 6030 | 0.610 0. 140 | 0.543 
» 2 350 000 cs 12 230 0.532 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.185 | 5700 | 0.872 0.2, uo | 0.527 
8 m 400 000 CS 13 040 0.556 | 0.168 | 0.265 [| 0.18: 5430 | 0.700 0 140 + 0.513 
500 000 CS 14 880 0.635 | 0.134 | 0.297 | 0.176 | 5050 | 0.750 0. 150 j| 0.460 
606 000 cs 16 320 0.60 | 9.113 | 0.327 | 0.174 4740 | 0.797 0. 150 | 0.442 
, 759 009 cs 18 980 0.767 | 0.091 | 0.266 | 0.165 | 4360 | 0.854 155 | 0.399 


























1A-c resistance based on 100% conductivity at 65%, including 29% allowance for stranding. 
¿GMR of sector-shaped conductors is an approximate figure close enough for most practical applications. 


For dielectric constant=3.5. 
¡Based on all return current in sheath; none in ground. 
"See Fig, 7 


The following symbols are used to designate the cable types: CR—Compact Round; CS--Compaet Sector, 


from 0.5 to 36.0 inches, which should cover the range met 
in practice. For all spacings less than 12 inches, za is 
negative. 

The constants calculated in this manner apply to one 
three-phase circuit of single-conductor lead-sheath cables, 
assuming all zero-sequence return current to be in the 
sheaths, none in the ground. 

The 60-cycle characteristics of single-conductor oil- 
filled cables are given in Table 11. This table is similar in 
form to Table 10 and the impedance characteristics are 
determined in precisely the same way, Here again the 
sequence constants apply to one three-phase cireuit of 
three cables with zero-sequence return current assumed to 
be all in the cable sheaths. Single-conductor oil-filled 
cables have hollow conductors {the oil channel forms the 
core), consequently Table 11 includes cables of the two 
most common inside diameters, 0.5 and 0.69 inches. 

In each of the tabulations, the voltage class listed in the 
first column refers specifically to grounded-neutral opera- 
tion. Frequently cable systems are operated with other 
than a solidly grounded neutral. In low-voltage cables the 


same insulation thickness is used for both grounded and 
ungrounded operation, but in cables rated 7000 volis and 
above, a greater thickness of insulation is recommended 
for a given voltage class when cable 1s operated with an 
ungrounded neutral. A good approximation of the elec- 
trical characteristics of these higher voltage cables when 
operated with other than a solidly grounded neutral, can 
be had by referring in each specific case to the next higher 
voltage class listed in the tables. 

The constants of several typical cables calculated by the 
methods outlined are listed in Table 13. These typical 
cases are included to be used as a check on the general 
magnitude of cable constants when making ealeulations for 
a specific case. Representative sizes and types of cable 
have been chosen to cover as many types of calculation as 
possible. 


HI. TABLES OF CURRENT CARRYING 
CAPACITY 


One of the most common problems in cable calculations 
is that of determining the maximum permissible amperes 
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TABLE 9--60-CYCLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-CONDUCTOR GAS-FILLED PaPER-INSULATED CABLES 
(SHIELDED TYPE) 


Grounded Neutral Service 



























































POSITIVE & 
3 NEGATIVE. SEQ. ZERO-SEQUENCE SHEATH 
2 € E & po 
E 8 4 3 2 2 FED 2c p 9 
El Eo 3 = E i $e | Èf ¿2 go | 58 E 
& E * 4 a qm az a g Sz EE ER Lt 
i | & ge 3 $ 5E | Je | & | $39 | 898] Fe | $2 | 33 | e $3 
Bla : 3 " E = E FM LE - " ie 
2/3 S z p gà £s | và | de [oss] 738 | AR | ek | das] 6 52 
2313 to E ES A ag 28 | 225] m 12 sa | 3829 | $ za 
3 | i iz É “E EE és | 28 | ES | 23s | 28 | $8 | xà 225 | Za | de 
= | Sm om É a Ad ae 56 X5 | Baie Ie Eo ¿o | aad EX | mà 
130 2 SR | 3809 0392 | 0.087 | 0.108 | 0.197 | si06 | osn | ase | 0.239 | 5160 | 110 | 1.29 
130 1 SE | 4320 0.332 | 0.786 | 0.126 | 0189 | 4600 | 0.354 | 442 | 0.274 | 4600 | 110 | 1.21 
130 0 es | se 0.288 | o.622 | 0.135 | 0.172 | 4500 | 03%6 | 4.52 | 0.279 | 4500 | 110 | 1.30 
136 00 n 4 440 0.323 | 0495 | 0.151 | 0165 | 4200 | 0:355 | 434 | 0.267 | 4200 | 110 | i28 
> | 130 000 Cs 4 970 u.364 | ogee | oari [| 0.158 | 3800 | 0.392 | 3.90 | 0.248 | 3800 | 110 | 217 
Eo] 130 0000 cs 5 620 0.417 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 0.156 | 3500 | 6.437 [358 | 0.224 | 3500 | 110 | 1.09 
= | 130 250 000 cs 6 180 0.455 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.153 | 3200 | 0.462 | 34 | 0.230 | 3200 | 110 | 1.05 
130 350 000 Cs 7 530 0.530 | 0.100 | 0.249 | oie | 280 | 0521 | 3.05 | 0.222 | 2800 | 110 | 0.053 
130 500 000 C8 | — 8540 0.642 | 6134 | 0297 | 0141 | 2400 | 060 f 270 | 0210 | 2460 | iio | 0854 
140 750 000 ČS . 12900 0.780 | 00m | 0366 | 0137 | 2200 | evis f $2: | Gak | 2200 | 115 | 0.707 
i 
180 | 1000000 cS | 16450 0.900 | 0.070 | 0.430 | 0.134 | 2000 | oso | 1.80 | 0.193 | 2000 | 125 | 0.578 
2 SR 4 670 0.292 | 0.987 | 0.106 | 0.224 | 6900 | 0.376 | 417 | 0.302 | 6900 | 110 | 1.06 
1 SR 5 120 0.332 | 6.786 | 0.120 | 6215 | 5300 | 0.410 | x:82 | 0:286 | 6300 ] i10 | 101 
0 CR 5 300 0.288 | 0:522 | 0.131 | oz | 6200 | 0.308 f 3:62 | 0:302 | 6200 | 110 | 1:00 
00 cs 5 360 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.1581 | 0.138 | ssoo | 0.412 | 3.56 0.282 | 5800 | 110 | 1.02 
E 000 cs 50 0.384 | 6382 | a1 | ors | 5300 | 6.435 | 3381 | 027 | 5300 ] 110 | 0871 
3 o CS 6 570 0.417 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 0.175 | 380 | 0488 | 3008 | 0.288 | 4800 | 110 | 0.922 
ES 250 000 C8 7 160 0.455 | 0.263 | 0.210 | 0.171 | 4500 | 0.320 | 2.92 | 0.249 | 4500 | 110 | 0.885 
350 000 cs 8 540 0.539 | 0.190 | 0.249 | 0.163 | 4000 | 0.575 | 264 | 0.240 | 4000 | 110 | 0.818 
560 000 cs 10 750 0.642 0.134 0.297 0.155 3500 0.655 2.36 0.230 3500 110 0.741 
750 000 ca 14 650 0.780 | 6.091 | 0:466 | 0.147 | 2900 | 0.760 | 184 | 0218 | 2900 | 125 | 0.582 
1 000 000 čs 18 560 0560 | 0.070 | 0.430 | 0.194 | 2600 | 0850 | 148 | G10 | 2600 | 140 | 0.473 
0 CR 6 900 0.288 | 0.622 | 0.131 | 0242 | #400 | 0.477 | 3.00 | 0.320 | S400 | 110 | 0.794 
00 CR 7 300 0.323 | 0.495 | 0.147 | 0233 | 7a00 | 0.509 | 269 | @310 | 7900 | 110 | 0.763 
000 CR 8 200 0.364 | 0.392 | 0165 | 0:222 | 7300 | 0.545 | 2.58 | 0.284 | 7300 | 115 | 0.730 
. 0 cs 8 660 0.410 | 0.310 | 0.191 | 0.201 | 8700 | 0.570 | 2.43 | 0.281 | 6700 | 115 | 0.707 
àl e 2 CS 3 380 0.447 | 0.288 | 0.210 | 0.195 | 6300 | 0:604 | 232 | 6.278 | 6300 | 115 | 9.685 
+13 350 000 Cs 11 200 0.582 | 0.190 0249 | 0.185 | 5600 | 0665 | 195 | 0266 | 5600 | 125 | 0.587 
E 500 000 CB 12 790 0.935 | 0.184 | 0.287 | 0.175 | 4800 | 0.745 ] 1.63 | 0:251 | 4800 | 135 | 09.500 
750 000 cs 1 18 100 0.787 0.091 0.366 D.165 4200 0.847 1.32 0.238 4200 159 0.409 
1 090 000 Cs 22 100 0.808 | 0070 | 0.430 | oss | 3700 | 0.930 | 1.13 | 0.284 | 3700 | 160 | 9.353 
| 














1A~c resistance based on 100% conductivity at 65°C, including 2% allowance for stranding, 
GMR of sector-shaped conductors is an approximate figure close enough for most practical applications, 


For dielectric constant=3.7, 


Based on ail return current in aheath; none in ground. 
tea Fig. 7. 


The following symbols sre used to designate conductor types: SR—Stranded Round; CR—Compact Round; CS—Compact Sector. 


per conductor for any given cable. The limiting factor in 
cable applications is not always the maximum permissible 
insulation temperature, Sometimes regulation, efficiency, 
economy, ete., may dictate the maximum permissible am- 
peres. However because temperature rise is most often the 
controlling factor, the calculations of current-carrying 
capacity are usually based upon this limitation. 

In Tables 14 through 19 earth temperature is assumed to 
be uniform at 20 degrees Centigrade. These tables were 
taken from a publication” of the Insulated Power Cable 
Engineers Association and give maximum allowable am- 
peres per conductor for representative cable types. Cor- 
rections for earth temperatures other than 20 degrees 
Centigrade are given within the tables. 

Special conditions may make it advisable to calculate a 
cable temperature problem in detail,'"'* taking into 
account variable loading, “hot spots" along the cable 
route, and other factors not contemplated in making up 
the tabulated information. 

Approximations can also be obtained for the current- 
carrying capacities of other types of insulation by applying 


multipliers to the tables presented for paper-insulated ea- 
bles. The value for varnished cambric-insulated cables can 
be obtained by multiplying the value given in the tables 
for paper insulation by 0.91, the resulting figure being 
accurate to within five percent of the calculated value. 
Similarly, carrying capacities for rubber insulation can be 
determined with the same degree of accuracy by applying 
a factor of 0.85 to the figure given for an equivalent paper- 
insulated cable. For special heat-resisting rubber this 
factor becomes 0.95. 

Circuits are frequently installed with each duct con- 
taining three cables. The current capacity of these cir- 
enits will be less than that tabulated here for one cable 
per duet, but wiil be somewhat higher than the capacity 
of an equivalent shielded three-conductor cable of the 
same conductor size and voltage rating. 

The number of overhead power cables is a small per- 
centage of the number in ducts, and for this reason space 
does not permit inclusion of loading tables for cables in air. 
Unfortunately there is no simple correction factor or curve 
that can be used to translate the figure for cables in ducts 
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TABLE 10—60-CycLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SINGLE-CONDUCTOR CONCENTRIC-STRAND 
PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Grounded Neutral Service 
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115 | 750000 | 4 790] 0.998 | 6.385 | 0.417 0.361 | 9-091 | 1.39 | 1670 | 100 | [650 750000 2 £20) 9.998 | 0.386 | 0.417 0.275 | 0.091 0-815 6706 130 
| $. 1 . . 0.4 . . . 
md 1 800 000 120 eE Ee 0.374 0:310 2050 n Do 110 £ 650 | 1500090 [13 090| 1.412 | 6.546 | 0.374 | 0.256 | 0.050 | 0.488] 5250 | 140 
Hb 2 000 000 |10 480| 1.632 | 0.863 | 0.358 | 0.297 | 0.041 | 0.797] 1055 | 120 650 | 2000000 |18 320| 1.622 | 0.6323 | 0.356 | 0.246 | 0.04 | 0.437] 4710 | 145 
i | 











Positive- and Negative-Sequenc : Conductors are standard concentric-stranded, not compact round. . 
i: Seq e Impedances *À-c Resistance based on 100% conductivity at 65°C. including 2% allowance for stranding. 


(a) Neglecting Sheath Currents; "For dielectric constant 3.7. 
@y = Ze Tot j {Xa t Xa). 
(b) Including Sheath Currents; Zero-Sequence Impedance: 
nenet xh f 4 ¡( 4x 784) (Based on all return current in sheath; none in ground) 
1 ¢ 3 ti ii a seer Lo =P bra j(Xa —Xa) 


Where xa = (X,t xa). 
Note: x, is obtained from Table 12. 
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TABLE 11—60-CycLE CHARACTERISTICS oF SINGLE-CONDUCTOR OIL-FILLED (HoLLow CORE) 
PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Grounded Neutral Serviee 
E RRR aa aaa aia (€ t€ H— n———ÁA UIT M 












































































































































INSIDE DIAMETER OF SPRINGCORE « 0.5 INCHES INSIDE DIAMETER OF SPRING CORE = 0.09 INCHES 
i 
In | B Te T. - Ea La Yo Ta 
mm 5 | E - 5 
E a 2 $5 | & g El | jas | È 
3 z $ 5 B 5 e oe | es. 9 s E E ME 5 awe | aa vä 
4 [2 $| Fla Solbes ix all E a E aladel Že Ea Eg Bi a 
a |£ qe i #8) o? LEER O Si. e ne E A E AA Cee! 
Ela iz |. os. | A Say ali Se! Za |. ls EE ds BARGEN 
Bis Ze So! PEL SE | eSeleeel ene) eee Ses 22] OG ig a= Zel z 31878 gfe] Esg] 852/2485 DX 
E -0 “2 Sei wziz[]$£iBl$iez3 see Ged) G6 E RG 2) 3a] wi (al el ale) ipd] eee as 
Eliza o zn! B Sess, ao SES) eee a) Del Dia 8: ze | 2| 78 lees | sat) 25d SSL. 55 
238 £9 [Gg £2 SE Hii eeunas Ge is 138 E SE Hi siu iieri 
3 15^ AS E So, A SELRSE! 5 amic grid las 5 > E A EGA 322 Seo) Sanla sai pA 
2 jS ös |3| g | Od | ZEE EG Eod salame SEN 8 85: de Je £ | Sé la dat sos i39 fal 36 
oo | 3920| 0.736 Í 0.245 | 0.431 | 0.233 | 0.495 | 1.182 | 6240 | 110 000 f 4869, 0.024 | 0.439 | 0.300 | 0.320 | 0.392 | 1.007 | 4450 | 115 
000 1 4090) 0.768 | 0.358 | 0.427 | 0.331 | 0.382 | 1.157 | $070 | 110 0006 | 5090) 0.956 | 0.450 | 0.398 | 0.317 | 0.310 | 0 985 | 4350 | 115 
enoo | 4320! 6.807 | 0.372 | 0.421 | 0.328 | 0.310 | 1.130 | 4900 | 11d 250000 | 4290 0.983 | 0.460 | 0 296 | 0.315 | 0.263 | 0.075 | 4230 | 115 
250006 | 4650) 0.827 | 0.381 | 0.418 | 0.325 | 0.263 | 1.057 | 4790 | 115 
| | | | Eja 350000] 5.950) 1.050 | 0.483 | 0.390 | 0.310 | 0.188 | 0.807 | 4000 | 120 
> |a | 350000 | 5180) 0.918 i 0.408 | 0.410 | 0,320 | 0.188 | 1.009 | 4470 | 115 ¡2 | 500060 | 6700] 1.138 | 0:616 | 0.382 | 0.301 | 0.132 | 9.850 | 3700 | 120 
|S | 500000 | $100] 1.028 | 0.418 | 0300 | 6.312 | 0.193 | 0.905 | 4070 | 120 | 2 756000 | 8080; 1.288 | 0.560 | 0.374 | 0.296 | 6.989 | 0.769 | 3410; 125 
g 750000 | 7310) 1.180 | 0.505 | 0.383 | 9.302 | 6.080 | 0.838 | 3620 | 120 1000000 | 9490) 1/416 | telz | 0.360 | 0 288 | 0.067 | 0.688 | 3140 | 130 
1900000] $630] 1.310 | 0.550 | @ 374 | 0.294 | 0.068 | 0.752 | 3280 | 125 | 
! 1400 000 411970) 1.034 | 0.692 | 0.346 | 0.276 | 0.047 | 0.061 ; 2750 | 135 
1500000 111090) 1.547 | 0.639 | 0.358 | 0.281 | 0.048 | 0.649 | 2920 | 130 : 2000000 |L1450| 1.835 | 0.763 | 0.334 | 0.286 | 0.038 | 0.533 | 2510 | H0 
2000000 12 750] 1.780 | 6.716 | 0.342 | 0:970 | 0.089 | 6.550 | 2570 | 140 vp A mm — Pr — 
i 0000 | 6590) 0.956 | 0.450 | 6.398 | 0.295 | 0-310 | 0.760 | 5950 | 125 
maa | enn M— oe —| — i 250000 | 6 800| 0.982 | 0 460 * 0.398 | 0.294 | 0.263 | O 752 | 5790 | 125 
0900 f 5720) 0.807 | 0.373 | 0.421 | 6.305 | 0.310 | 0.805 | 0650 | 120 ll. 350000 | 7340 1.050 | 0.483 | 0.390 | 6.290 | 0.188 | 0.729 | 5540 | 125 
250000 | 5930) 0.837 | 0.381 | 0.418 | 0:303 | 0.268 | 6.793 | 6500 | 120 [| 4 _ |. 500000 | 8320| 1.145 | 0 516 | 0.382 | 0.284 | 0.132 | 0.669 | 5150 | 130 
350000 | &390| 0.918 | 0.408 | 0.410 : 0.298 | 0.188 | 9.736 | 8090 | 1254 | 
> 5004000 | 7 480] 7.028 | 0.448 | 0.399 ¡ 0.291 | 0.133 | 0.692 | 5600 | 1254] = |“ | 750000 | 9799] 1.286 | 0.550 | 0.374 | 0.277 | 0.089 | 0.608 | 4370 | 135 
LEN | i | =] 1900000 | 11 060| 1.416 | 0.612 | 0.360 | 0.270 | 0.067 | 0.573 | 4436 : 133 
& [S| 750000 s930! 1.180 | 9.505 | 0.381 | 0.28 | 0.089 | 0.625 | 5040 | 130 | 1500000 [13900 1 635 | 0.602 | 0.246 | 9.260 | 0.047 | 0 490 | 3020 | 148 
i 1000000 [10350 1.310 | 0.550 | 6.374 | 0.276 | 0.008 | 0.568 | 4700 | 135 2400000 |16610| 1.835 | 0.703 | 0.334 | 6.251 | 0.038 | 0.450 | 3580 | 150 
1500000 |12960, 1.547 | 0.839 | 0.456 | 6.285 | 0.048 | 0.500 | 4116 | 140 La 2 ——- a 
2 000 600 (15530: 1.760 0.718 | 06.342 | 0.255 | 0,039 | 0.447 | 3710 | 145 H 0000 | 7390| 6.956 | 0.450 | 0.398 | 0.786 | 0.310 | 9.878 | 6590 : 130 
i Í i 250000 | 7 610 0.983 | 0.450 | 0.306 | Q 285 | 0.263 | 0.668 | 6480 | 130 
—|—————d———E — | - : - d 350000 | 8170! 1.050 | 0.482 | 0.390 | 0.281 | 0.188 | 0.649 | 6120 | 130 
0060 | &aso| 0.807 | 0.373 | 6.421 | 0.295 0.510 f 0.758 | 7410 | 125 H 2 ^ | 500000] 9 180] 1.145 | 0.516 | 0.382 | 0.276 | 0 132 | 0.661 | 5790 | 135 
250 000 | 6709| 0.837 | 0.38: | 0.419 | 6 293 | 0.262 10.218 7240 1 126 B E | 
350000 1 7360| 0.918 | 0.408 | 0 410 | 0.288 | 0.188 | 0.690 | 6820 | 130 || 53 | ^ | — 750000 $10 560; 1.286 | 0.550 | 0.374 | 0.288 | 0.088 | 0.545 | 5320 | 140 
> 500 000 | 8310, 1.028 | 0.445 | 0.399 | 0.282 | 0.133 j 0.658 | 6260 | 130 47. | 1000 600 [120103 1.416 | 6.612 | 0.380 | 0.263 | 0.067 | 519 | 4940 | 140 
2 i 2 1500600 [13 450i 1.635 | 0.692 | 0.346 | 0.253 | 0.047 | 0.46% | 4490 | 145 
@ | = | T8000] 9800| 1.180 | 0.505 | 0.384 | 0.274 | 0.089 | 0.592 | 5680 | 135 i 200000 118320: 1.838 | 0.763 | 0.334 | 0.245 | 0.038 | 0.404 | 4080 | 155 
= 3000000 11: 270; 1.310 1 0.559 , 0.374 | 0.268 | 0,068 | 9.541 5240 | 149 j|] —-: i ore] jm — —— je : 
1500000 113720| 1.547 1 0.639 | 0.356 | 0.257 | 0.048 | 0.477 | 4670 | 145 | 250006 | § 560) 0.982 | 0.480 | 0.396 | 0.275 | 0.263 | 0.508 | 7210 | 135 
2000000 [16 0801 1.760 | 0.715 | 0.242 | 0.248 | 0.039 | 0.427 | 4170 | 150 | 350000 | 9140| 1.050 | 0.483 | 0.300 | 0.272 | 0.8% | 0.880 | 5850 | 133 
| Ai | 500000 10280 1.145 | 0.518 | 0.382 | 9.267 | 0.132 | 0.537 | 8430 | 140 
- | = J| *|g| 750006 111770) 1.286 | 0.550 | 4:374 | 0.261 | 0.080 | 0.492 | 5980 | 145 
nd Es 
250000 | 7690| 0.837 | 0.381 | 0.418 | 0,283 | 0.263 | 0.660 | 2989 | 130 || £ 1000900 113 110] 1.426 | 0.612 | 0.360 | 0.255 | 0.087 | 0.460 | 5590 | 145 
350000 | E390; 6.918 | 0.408 5 0.410 | 0.279 | 0.188 | 9.611 [ 7320 | 135 1860000 15810. 1.635 | 0.592 | 0.346 | 0.246 | 0.047 | 0.421 | 4980 | £50 
> 580 068 | $270] 1.028 | 9.433 | 0.399 | 0.273 | 0.133 | 0.585 | 6980 | 135 | 2000000 |18840| 1.835 | 0.763 | 0.334 | 0.238 | 0.038 | 0.359 | 4600 | 160 
M gi 750.000 |1o ada] 1.150 | 9.505 | 0.354 | 0.266 | 0.039 | 0.532 | 6320 | 140 — — ~ — 
a| | " 750 000 |15 380] 1.286 | 0.550 | 0.374 | 0.238 | 0.089 | 0.369 | 7510 | 160 
- 1600 009 [12 340| 1.210 | 6,550 | 0.374 1 0.239 | 0.088 | 0.483 | 8880 | 145 i oi 18006000 [16 760] 1.416 | 9.612 | 0.360 | 6.233 | 0.087 | 0.255 | 7140 | 160 
| 1500000 [15 G90! 1.547 | 0.639 | 0.358 | 0.246 | 0.048 | 0.433 | 4180 | 150 [| 1 8 
| 2600 G00 118040) 1.760 | 0.756 | 0.342 | 0.241 3 6.020 | 0.301 i 4710 | 155 Si =S | 2000006 $22 990, 1.835 | 0.763 | 0.334 | 0,219 | 0.038 0.315 | 5980 | 170 
i I 











lA-c Resistance based on 100%, conductivity at 65°C. including 2% allowance for stranding. Above values calculated from “A Set of Curves for Skin Effect in Iaclated 


Tubular Conductors” by A. W. Ewan, G. E. Review, Vol. 33, April 1930. 
For dielectrie constant = 3.5. 


¿Calculated for circular tube as given in Symmetrical Components by Wagner & Evans, Ch. VEL page 138. 


Positive- and Negative-Sequence Impedances: 
(a) Neglecting Sheath Currents; 
Zi = Zr = ES EN 
(b) Including Sheath Currents; 
Y, xà ) 
Zi = Ze nii E Ti (xm xii 
Where xa 7 (X, +Xa). 
Note: x4 is obtained from Table 12. 


to à reasonable figure for cables in air. The current-carry- 
ing capacities of cables in air have recently been revised 
by the IPCEA and are now available in the cable manu- 
facturers’ catalogs. 

In the discussion on proximity effect it was mentioned 
that where cables are installed parallel to steel plates, the 
extra losses arising from proximity to the plate may affect 
the current-carrying capacity. This reduction in carrying 
capacity is given by the curves of Fig, 19 which are taken 
from the test values presented by Booth. 


Zero-Sequence Impedance: 
(Based on all return current in sheath; none in ground) 
Zorro X) 


IV. CABLES IN PARALLEL 


'The problem of eurrent division among paralleled cables 
is frequently encountered, because in many cireuits more 
than one cable per phase is installed in order to carry the 
total current, Also, mutual effects may develop between 
cable circuits which are adjacent throughout their length 
but which terminate on separate busses. Depending upon 
the type of circuit, the cable type and configuration, and 
the system conditions being investigated, the problem may 
take any of several forms. 
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TABLE 12 —REACTANCE SPACING FACTORS (za)*, OHMS PER MILE AT 60 CYCLES 














¥*2q=0,2754 á logio 5 where S is spacing in inches, 


It is difficult to anticipate in detail the problems met in 
practice, but the examples outlined here indicate methods 
of solution that can be modified to fit actual circumstances. 

Almost any problem involving paralleled cables can be 
represented by simultaneous equations of voltage drops 
caused by self and mutual impedanees but such equations 
often become numerous and eumbersome. Therefore in 
approaching most problems it becomes desirable to search 
about for one or more simplifying assumptions so that the 
problem can be reduced to simpler terms, still without 
introducing errors large enough to invalidate the solution. 
For example, when paralleled cable circuits connect a 
generating source to a balanced load, it is usually permis- 
sible to assume that the total current in each phase is com- 
posed only of the respective positive-sequence component: 
this assumption is based on the unsymmetrical cahle-cir- 
cuit impedances being much smaller than the symmetrical 
load impedances. 

Three outlined examples of calculations on paralleled 
cables are included here, but they assist only by illustrating 
general methods, since there are so many different, and 
more complex, cases to be found in practice. 














REGEIVING BUS 
abe ao bc 
LENGTH IN MILES 








(ZERO CURRENT IN EARTH RETURN PATH) 


Fig. 16--Equivalent circuit for parallel cables, with open- 
circuited sheaths and no net ground-return current (see 
Example 3). 


TABLE 18--60-CYCLE CONSTANTS Or TYPICAL CABLES IN Otras PER PHASE Per MILE 



























































POSITIVE. AND NEGATIVE- AERO-SEQUENCH 
2 SEQUENCE (ALD RET IN 
+ 
a MAX 
DESCRIPTION $ RESISTANCE* . REACTANCE 
o 5 5 D 2 $ 
CABLE 73 EE: a 23 Bos EE a E $i 
ae ad Bag ad gag was 3 a LEE 
B 1b 2 ib BE 2 do HB 
aid ZO SEO | zo | 8G | aoe e E aoe 
Single-Conduetor, 1000 MOM. 30/64 in. Insulation; bg in. Sheath. 44 0.970 0.114 0.295 | 0,284 4 780 0.783 0.113 4 780 
Three Cables spaced 4 in. horizontally.......... rr 
Single-Conductor, 500 MCM, 9/64 in, Insulation; 6/64 in, Sheath,| 6.9 0.134 0.182 0.302 0.299 2 440 1.87 0.081 2 440 
Three Cables spaced 3, 8, 6 in... MENU o - - | 
Single-Conductor Oji-Filled, 750 MCM., inside diam, 0.50 in. 650 mils} 161 0.089 0.221 0.422 0.347 6 300 0.631 0.115 6 300 
Insulation; 9/64 in. Sheath. Three Cables spaced 13 in, horizontally! j 
Bingle-Conductor, 220 MCM. 6/04 in. insulation; 7/64 in. Sheath; 0.21 0.283 0.239 9.181 0.180 2 270 0,960 0.381 2 270 
Three Sheaths in contact and 4/0 Copper Neutral Wire........... i 
ne en f 
Three-Conductor belted; Sectored, 500 MCM. 7/64 in. Conductor In- 8.9 ; 0.134 0.135 0.135 |......... 2 410 2,53 0,231 4 670 
aulation, 4/64 in. Beit. 7.45/84 in. Sheath. 0. ccoo cc t 
Three-Conductor Type H; Sectored, 500 MOM. 13/64 in. Insulation, 15 0.134 0.135 0.188 M 3 400 2.10 0.226 3 400 
8/643. heat 
Three-Conductor Oil-Filled Type H; Sectored, 500 MOM. 225 Mils In- 44 0.184 0.136 06.180. l......... 3 870 1.94 0.226 3 870 
sulation, 8.8/64 in. Shegth....... 2. lll rs 





*Condustot temperature 65°C.; Sheath temperature 50°C. 
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TABLE 14-—CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY or THREE-CONDUCTOR BELTED PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 





Number of Equally Loaded Cables in Duct Bank 








































































































Condae- ONE | THREE | SIX | NINE | TWELVE 
tor 
Size 
ANG ee E Per Cent Load Factor 
oom so | so | zs | 10 | zo | so | 75 | 100 | so | so | 7s | 00 | 30 | so | 75 | 100 | 30 | so | 75 | 100 
AMPERES PER CONDUCTOR? 
4500 Volta Copper Temperature 85°C 

5 Ss 82 30 78 75 81 T8 73 68 Ta 74 68 63 78 72 i 65 52 78 60 ŠE 54 

4 ar ] 109 | 166 | 103} 98] 108 | 102 | 961 so | 104 | 97 | 3896 | Sif 102) 94| s4| 74] 100] 00] 79] 89 

2 sE 143 139 134 123 189 133 124 115 136 127 115 104 133 121 108 $5 130 117 101 a9 

1 SR | 164] i61] 1531 146] 159 | 152 | 141 | 130 | 156 | 145 | 130: 118) 152] 138] 1221 108] ias | 133| 115] 100 

0 CB 139 | i194 | 177 | 168 | 184 | 173 | 162 | 2009 b 280) 166) 149 | 134 | 175) 159 | 140] 122] 170 | 152 | 130 | 114 

on CS 218 211 203 192 211 201 185 170 208 190 170 | 152 201 181 158 138 195 173 148 123 

000 es | 2501 2] 2g] 219 | 242| 229 | 211| 193 | 237 | 217 | 193; 172] 229 | 206 | 179 | 156] 223] 197 | 167 | 145 

0600 čs | 286 | 976 | 264 | 249 | 276 | 260] 240] 218] 270 | 246 | 218] 194 | 261 | 234] 202 | 176 | 254] 223] 189 | 163 

250 es f ate | 305] 291 | 273 | 205; 288 | 263 | 229 | 207 | 271 | 239 | 212] 288 | 258 | 221 | oe] ero | c4 | 206 | 177 

200 CS 354 340! 34 304 340 321 2982 264 332 301 264 234 321 235 249 211 310 271 : 227 105 

$50 es | 302 | 376) 357 | 334 | 375 | 253 | 320 | 288] 366 | 330] 388 | 255] 341 | 311 | 266 | 229] 341 | 296 | 248) 211 

400 es 424 406 385 359 406 330 344 309 395 355 309 272 380 334 285 244 367 317 264 224 

500 cs 487 165 420 408 465 433 390 348 451 403 HMR 305 432 378 | 320 273 417 357 296 251 

600 Cs 544 517 487 450 517 430 430 383 801 444 $83 334 480 416 350 208 462 393 323 273 

750 CR 638 581 550 505 595 54! 482 427 566 500 427 371 541 466 390 331 519 439 359 302 

(1.07 at 10°C, 0.92 at 20°C, (1.07 at 10°C, 0.92 at 36°C, (1.07 at 16°C, 0.92 at 30°C, (1.07 at LOC, 0.92 a£ 20°C, (LOT at 10°C, 0,92 at 30°C, 

0.83 at 40°C, 9.73 at 66°C}4 0.83 at 40°C, 0.73 at 500)+ 0.83 at 40°C, 0.73 at 50°C): 0.83 at 40°C, 0.73 at 50°C)? 0.83 at 40%, 0,73 at 50034 

7500 Volta Copper Temperature 83°C 

e | 8 sul so[ z! ral vo| vel] 2| eri zal val eri ef zi mi e| sr] 7) so} 80) 53 

4 Sp | 167 | i05 | 10.) 97] 104] 100| g| 87] 163] 06 87] 79] 100] 92; 82| 73] 98) sol 77] 68 

2 BR 140 137 132 126 136 131 122 113 134 125 133 102 130 116 105 93 127 114 99 8T 

1 SR ] 1611 155] 150] 143] 156 | 149 | 138 | 128 |] 152 | 142] 128 j 115 | 149 | 136 | 120] 105] 145, 130| 112; 98 

0 cs 186 180 174 165 180 172 156 146 177 | 163 148 131 172 155 136 120 167 149 128 111 

00 CB 214 206 19a 188 208 196 181 106 202 | 186 166 148 196 177 155 135 191 160 145 125 

000 Cs | 243| 236 | 226 | 214] 236) 224 | 206 188 | 930/ 2111 198 | 168 | 223 | 200 | 174 | 152 | 217 | 192] 163 141 

0000 cs 280 270 258 243 270 255 235 214 284 | 241 213 190 255 229 198 172 247 218 184 158 

250 os 311 300 287 266 306 283 | 259 225 293 i 261 235 208 282 252 217 188 273 240 202 174 

300 CS 349 336 320 306 335 316 ; 288 260 326 296 259 230 315 279 | 240 207 304 265 223 190 

350 cs 385 369 3591; 328 369 340 | 315 283 359 323 282 249 345 305 261 224 333 289 242 206 

400 CS f 417 | 368 | 378 | 353 | 398 | 373 | 388 | 303] 388 | 348 | 303 | 267 | 3711 317 | 279 | 288 | 3601 30% | 257 | 220 

500 CS 476 454 429 399 454 423 | 381 d4i 440 392 340 298 422 369 312 207 405 344 288 245 

600 GS | 534 | 508 | 479 | 343 1 507 | 471 | 422 | 376 | 491 | 336 | 375| 327 | 469 | 408 | 343 | 2914 451 | 384 | 315] 267 

750 CS 607 576 540 i; 497 575 532 473 418 555 489 | 418 363 629 455 381 323 507 | 428 350 295 





























11.08 at 160°C, 0.92 at 30°C, | (1.08 at 10°C, 0.92 at 30%, | (Los at 10°C, 0.92 at 300, | (1.08 at 19°C, 0.92 at 30°C, 1.08 at 10°C, 0.92 at 30°C, 
0.83 at 40°C, 0.72 at so")! | 0.83 at 40°C! 0.7% at 500 | 0/83 at 40°C) 0.72 at BOCH | 0:53 at 40°C, 0.72 at 30O 38 at 40%, 0.72 at SOC) 








15 000 Volta Copper Temperature 75°C 


3 78 77 74 |. Fh 76 14 69 64 15 | 70 84 50 73 68 61 54 72 65 57 50 
SE 102 99 96 92 98 95 80 83 o7 5: 01 s3 75 05 87 78 69 93 $85: 73 84 
SR 132 129 125 119 129 123 115 106 126 317 106 96 123 112 99 88 120 108 | 93 82 
SR 151 147 142 135 146 140 131 120 144 ¿33 120 109 140 128 112 99 136 122 | i07 92 


cs 175 170 163 158 169 61 160 138 166 153 137 123 161 146 128 112 156 139 | 120 104 
Cs 200 194 187 177 194 184 170 | 158 189 175 156 139 183 166 146 127 178 158 135 HT 
es 230 223 214 202 222 211 195 | 178 217 199 177 | 158 210 189 | 165 143 203 186 i53 132 
cs 266 257 245 232 253 242 222 202 249 228 201 i 178 240 213 187 158 233 205 173 149 








6 
4 
2 
1 
Q 
00 
000 
3006 
250 Ca 295 234 271 255 281 268 245 221 276 251 220 | 196 266 239 204 MT 257 225 199 163 
300 Cs 330 317 301 283 316 297 271 245 307 278 244 215 295 264 225 194 285 248 208 178 
250 cs 355 348 932 + 310 348 327 297 267 339 | 305 266 235 324 280 245 211 313 271 ] 227 193 
400 CS 394 377 357 333 375 352 319 258 365 327 285 251 349 307 262 224 336 290 241 206 
500 
600 
750 


cs 449 | 429 406 377 ] 428 399 | 359 321 414 396 ¡ 319 280 | 3906 | 346 293 250] 379 326 269 229 
cs 502 | 479 480 417 | 476 443 396 | 352] 459 409 351 306 | 438 380 319 273 420 358 | 294 249 
c3 572 | 543 510 | 468 | 540 | 499 444 303 620 | 458 | 391 341 494 425 356 302 471 399 326 275 


(1.09 at 10%, 0.00 at 300, (1.09 at 19%, 0.90 at 30°C, 1.09 at 10%, 0.90 at 30°C, 1.09 at 10°C, 0.90 at 30°C, 1.09 at 10°C, 0.90% at 30°C 
0.79 Bt 40°C, 0.67 at 50*CY | 0.78 at 40°C, 6.67 at 50°C)! | 0.79 at 40°C, 0.66 at 59" CO»? 1:98 at 40°C, 0.66 at SPC eds Bt 40°C, 0.68 at 5U^C)* 


















































1 The following symbols are used here to designate conductor types: 
5--Solid copper, SR—-standard round eoncentric-stranded, CS8-—compret-sector stranded. 
2 Current ratings are based on the following conditions: 
a. Ambient earth temperature = 20°C, 
b. 60 cycle alternating current. 
t Ratings include dielectric loss, and all induced a-o Josses. 
i d, One cable per duct, all cables equally loaded and in outside ducts only. 
Multiply tabulated currents by these factors when earth temperature is other than 20°C, 


Example 3—Type of Circuit: A three-phase G0-cyele load current (positive-sequence only), and its magnitude 
cable circuit connected between a sending and a receiving is known. The cable conductors can be of different sizes, 
bus, using single-conductor unsheathed cables, and having and their spacings can be entirely unsymmetrical. 
two paralleled cables per phase. Problem: To find the division of load current among all 

Conditions: The current flowing into the sending bus eonductors. 
and out of the receiving bus is nearly balanced three-phase Circuit; Refer to Figure 16. 
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TABLE 15—CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY OF THREE-CONDUCTOR SHIELDED PaAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Number of Equally Loaded Cables in Duct Bank 


























Condue- ONE | THREE | SEX | NINE | TWELVE 
tor 
A onduc- 
Et tor Fer Cent Load Factor 
Type? Coe 
200 20 | se | ve | wo | ao | so | vs | 100 | so | so | ss 30 | so | so | 78 | wo | 30 | so | vs | wo 





AMPERES PER CONDUCTOR? 


15 000 Volts Capper Temperature 81°C 











6 8 24 nt 88 a3 EH R7) R 75 89 83 74 68 RT TR 69 60 34 75 64 56 
4 SR 123 120 115 107 r9 114 104 95 116 109 $5 Es 113 ; 102 89 TT 109 96 83 72 
z SR 159 154 146 137 153 144 139 121 149 136 120 107 i44 ; 129 112 97 139 123 104 90 
1 SR 179 174 166 156 172 163 149 136 168 153 136 i21 162 145 125 109 158 138 117 100 
G 
00 


C3 203 igs 182 176 106 185 169 154 190 173 154 137 183 : 164 141 122 178 156 131 112 
cs 234 224 2185 202 225 212 193 175 18 108 174 156 211 i 197 162 139 203 177 148 127 
000 os 270 258 245 230 258 242 220 198 249 225 198 i74 241 212 182 157 222 202 168 144 


0000 CS 308 | 298 281 261 205 276 | 250] 223 285 257 224 196 P 275 : 241 205 176 265 227 189 162 


250 CS 341 327 310 290 325 305 276 | 246] 315 283 245 218 303 ; 205 224 193 291 250 207 177 
380 cs 383 | 365 | 344 320 f 364 339 | 305 |; 272] 351 313 211 236 | 337 | 293 246 21] 322 276 227 194 
350 os 417 397 375 345 307 369 | 330; 203] 383 340 293 255 360 | 318 | 267 227 350 301 245 208 
400 cs 453 428 | 408 373 420 ; 306 | 354 314] 413 | 366 313 273 394 340 285 242 | 376 320 262 222 


500 cs 513 487 450 418 483 446 399 350 467 410 350 303 444 381 318 | 269 419 358 292 247 
£00 ca 567 537 501 460 534 491 437 385 515 450 384 330 388 | 416 340 293 405 390 317 269 
750 cs 643 606 562 514 602 551 485 426 576 502 423 365 545 464 383 328 519 432 348 293 


(1,08 at 10°C, 0.91 at 3O^C, (1.08 at 10°C, 6.91 at 90°C, (1.08 &L 10%, 0.91 at 30°C, (1.08 af 10°C, 0.91 ab 30°C, (1.08 at 10%, OF at 30°C, 
0.82 at 40°C. 8.71 at 507009] 0,82 at 40°C, G.71 at 50°C} 0.82 at 40°C, 0.71 at 50765)? 0.8% at 46°C, 0.71 at 50°C)! | OBL at 40°C, 0.70 at 509 CO 























23 000 Volts : Copper Temperature 77°C 





SK 156 ¿50 143 134 149 141 130 117 145 | 132 117 105 140 | 125 107 84 134 119 100 86 
SR 177 170 162 152 170 160 143 133 164 149 132 117 159 | 140 121 105 154 133 112 9T 


2 

1 
Q cs 260 192 183 172 192 182 156 149 156 169 147 132 178 158 136 118 173 149 126 109 
00 ES 227 220 210 197 221 208 189 170 212 193 168 149 202 181 186 134 196 | 172 144 123 
000 CS 262 251 238 223 254 238 216 183 242 220 191 169 230 206 175 150 222 195 162 139 
8000 C8 361 289 271 251 291 273 240 219 278 250 215 190 264 233 197 160 256 221 182 167 





230 Cs 334 315 208 277 an | 299 270 239 208 | 275 236 207 200 258 216 184 279 242 199 i70 
300 cs 373 | 349 | 328 | 306 | 354; 329 | 297 | 263 | 341 | 302: 250 | 227] 320 | 283 | 232| 202] 309] 266 | 217 | 186 


350 cs 405 379 | 358 | 331 384 356 | 318 283 860 | 327 | 280 243] 347 305 255 217 335 285 233 199 
400 CS 434 | 400 386 356] 412 379 340 302 396 | 348 | 298 260] 374 325 273 232 358 | 303 247 211 


500 os 492 465 436 401 461 427 








379 335 443 391 333 288 424 353 302 257 400 336 275 230 
600 CS 343 516 484 440 512 470 414 366 489 428 365 313 464 396 329 270 441 367 299 248 
750 cs 616 52a 641 495 STT 526 465 407 $50 479 402 347 520 439 364 306 490 408 329 270 


(1.09 at 10°C, 0.90 a£ 30%, f (1.09 at 10°C, 0.90 at 30°C, | 11.09 az 20%, 0.90 at 30"C, | (1.09 at 10%, 0,90 at 39%, | 009 at 10%, 0,90 at 30°C, 
0.50 at 40°C, 0.67 at 509C)? [ 0.80 at 40°C, 0.67 at 500012 E 0,70 at 40*C, 0,67 at 60°C)" | 0.70 at 40°C, 0.66 at SOC? 0.79 at 40°C, 6.65 at 80^ O1 




































































34 500 Volta Copper Temperature 70°C 
o 193 185 176 165 184 174 158 141 178 161 140 124 Hi 149 1 129 1i 164 142 119 103 
00 213 209 159 18T 208 197 i78 160 202 182 158 140 184 170 i45 126 i85 161 134 115 
000 250 | 238 | 225 | 211] 238 | 222 | 202 182 | 229 | 206 | 179) 158 | 220 193 | 165 141] 209 182 152 | 128 
0000 233 275 260 241 273 256 229 205 263 234 203 179 251 219 186 160 235 205 170 144 
250 316 802 266 301 280 203 289 258 | 222 196 240 x 174 202 222 187 157 
300 352 335 293 334 310 278 320 284 244 213 264 190 288 244 203 mi 
356 384 364 gig 363 336 301 346 308 264 229 £ 285 204 311 263 217 184 
400 413] 392 | 367 | 341] 5384 | 360] 321 372 | 329 | 281 244 303 216 | 334] 282 | 232 | 195 
506 468 442 dis 381 436 402 358 418 3867 312 j 271 237 238 372 313 256 215 
600 514 487 455 416 481 440 391 459 401 340 294 367 259 406 340 277 232 
750 584 548 510 406 541 i 496 435 515 447 378 t 324 409 284 452 377 2304 255 








(3.10 at 10°C, 0.89 at 30°C, | (3.19 at 10*C, 0.89 at 30°C, | (110 st 10%, 0.89 at 30°C, ] (1.10 at 10°C, 0.88 at 30°C, | (1.10 at 10°C, 0.88 at 30°C, 
0,76 al 40°C, 0.61 at, 50*C)* | 0.76 at 20°C, 0.60 at su) | 0.76 nt 40°C, 0.60 at BOC | 0.75 at 40°C) 0.58 at BO" C)* | 0.74 at 40°C, 0.56 at 50* Cj 





* The following symbols are used here to designate conductor types: 

B—solid copper, SR—standard round eoncentrie-stranded, CS—compacet-sector stranded. 
* Current ratings are based on the following conditions: 

a. Ambient earth temperature = 20°C. 

b. 66 cycle alternating current. 

c. Ratings include dielectric loss, and all induced a-c losses, 

d. One cable per duct, all cables equally loaded and in outside ducts only. 
* Multiply tabulsted currents by these factors when earth temperature is other than 20°C. 


Complete voltage drop equations: Applying these assumptions leads to a set of three simul- 
EL Ll tt hy tly Za tly Zeer le Bae tancous equations relating three currents: 
Be allele tly Ze tly Leyte Zaye t eZee Modified equations: 
By = Leh HL wewt Ivet Iwy tibet Irys TAZA Zar — Ze Aly Baw t+ Zea E ar a 
Ev m LL NES helo hee Ife lel gy pee e oe ay ed 
Ey = Ij. Hi Ze Iggy. T IA. + Lede + Telet Aa? (Zar — Zan) +a (Eare — tale). 
Es = Little IyZwed iwy” Tied defe IHy(Zyw d Eu — Zyg"— Za) + Iy(Zvlv Zt 2Zyw) 
Simplifying assumptions: It is apparent that Ey = Ex, He ved Zee Eve) = (Zane Zu) 
E v= Ew, and Ee=Ey; therefore these voltages can be Ta Ev Zap balay fy). 
eliminated by subtraction. Also if one ampere positive Lidia La o IDA Zve t Zye- Fer 
sequence current is assumed to flow through the overall EOL ARA Legon Bh tat) = (Zee Latte) 
circuit, then y= 10—Jy, 7, 03-1, and Lesar I. ate — Zur) tal(Ze—Z get). 
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TABLE 16— CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY FOR THREE- 
CONDUCTOR OIL-FILLED PAPER INSULATED CABLES 
(amperes per conductor)* 


Rated Line Voltage—Grounded Neutral 























Circular Mils. 34 500 46 000 69 000 
ES) f Maximum Copper Temperaturo—Deg. C. 
75 75 75 
0 168 m 
00 190 190 m 
000 210 210 210 
0000 240 240 240 
250 000 265 285 285 
300 000 295 295 205 
350 000 320 320 320 
400 000 342 342 342 
500 000 382 382 380 
$00 000 417 417 412 
700 000 445 445 440 
10 1.08 1.08 1.08 
20 1.00 1.00 1.00 
30 9.00 9.90 0.90 
40 79 .79 4 











75% load factor assumed. 


Ratings include dielectric loss and extra a-c. losses such ns sheath and prox- 


imity loss. 
Above values apply specifically to sector shaped conductora. For round son. 
ductors multiply by 0.09. 

*Applies to three similar loaded cables in a duct bank; for six loaded cables 
in a duct bank, multipiy above values by 0,88, 


After substituting the proper self and mutual impedance 
values as defined later, these equations can be solved by the 
method of determinants for current distribution, based on 
a total of 1.0 ampere positive-sequence current in the cir- 
cult. To obtain actual currents, the distribution factors 
must be multiplied by the actual load current in amperes. 

Apparent conductor impedances: Using the eurrent- 
distribution factors for each conductor to solve the eom- 
plete voltage drop equations, an “apparent” impedance for 
each phase of the circuit can be calculated. This apparent 
impedance is valid only for the particular current division 
calculated: 

Apparent impedance of phase a 


Es E, 

Tu Ep E . 
ia Td i Es”, ohms 
Apparent impedance of phase 6 

Ey Ev, ; 

Dhebhs o s sally c aEv, ohms, 

Apparent impedance of phase e 
Es E 





=g} Ta ves =0 Er, ohms. 
Supplementary equations: The original assumption of 
positive-sequence current flow through the circuit pre- 
cludes the existence of any net ground return current. This 
assumption simplifies the determination of the various 
self and mutual impedances, because the effects of a 


Chapter 4 


ground return path may be ignored with very small error: 
Za = diro hin) 
where 
l= circuit length in miles. 
r,=a-c. resistance of conductor a’, ohms per mile. 
za = reactance of conductor a’, to a twelve inch radius, 
ohms per mile. 


12 
—j0.2794 logo 


GMR; of conductor a’, inches 
Zar, Zw, Ze, Ze, and Zo” are determined similarly, based 
on the respective conductor characteristics. 


Dala” = 1.40.2794 logis 





n= [—x4) where Swar is the axial 
spacing in inches between conductors a’ and a”, The re- 
maining mutual impedance are calculated similarly, using 
the appropriate spacing for each. 

A series of more complex examples of the above type of 
problem is described by Wagner and Muller.$ 

Example 4—Type of circuit: A three-phase 60-cycle 
cable circuit connected between a sending and a receiving 
bus, using two dissimilar three-conductor lead sheathed 
cables in parallel, 

Conditions: Each cable contains three conductors that, 
by the nature of the cable construction, are symmetrically 
transposed so that the flow of positive- or negative- 
sequence currents will cause no zero-sequence voltage 
drops. Therefore, the sequence networks are not interde- 
pendent and an impedance value of each sequence may be 
calculated and used independently. 

Problem: To find the zero-sequence impedance of the 
entire cable circuit, and to determine how zero-sequence 
eurrent divides between cables. 














{a} 
AGTUAL CIRCUIT 





EARTH 


(bi 
EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT, WITH ALL QUANTITIES 
EXPRESSED IN ZERD- SEQUENCE TERMS 


Fig. 17—Actual and equivalent zero-sequence circuit for two 
parallel three-conductor lead -sheathed cables (see Example 4). 
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TABLE 17—CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY OF THREE-CONDUCTOR GAS-FILLED PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 





Number of Equally Loaded Cables 



























































Conduc- ONE | THREE | SIX i NINE | TWELVE 
tor - 
Size tor Per C. 7 , 
AWG Eu ; Per C ent Load Factor 
; : MÀ 
mem | Y f| z | oso | 75 | 100 | 30 | so | v5 | 100 | 30 | 50 ; 78 | 100 i 30 | so | vts | 100 | so | so | 7s | 100 
APPROXIMATE AMPERES PER CONDUCTOR: 
15 000 Volta i Copper Temperature 81°C 
2 SR 159 154 146 i 137 153 144 133 121 149 136 120 107 144 i 129 112 j 97 139 123 104 50 
1 SR 179 174 166 156 172 163 | 140 136 168 1 133 136 121 162 145 125 109 153 138 LiF 100 
: E 
0 CS 203 105 182 176 196 185; 169 154 190 173 154 137 183 EG4 141 122 178 156 131 | 112 
00 CS 234 224 215 202 225 212 ; 193 i75 218 198 174 156 211 187 182 139 203 177 148 127 
000 CS 270 258 245 230 258 ?42 | 220 ius 249 225 10% 174 241 zi2 ik2 157 232 202 168 144 
0000 CS 308 205 281 261 295 276 | 250 228 285 257 224 196 215 241 205 178 205 227 | 189 162 
250 CS 341 327 310 290 326 305 276 246 315 i 283 245 215 303 205 224 193 291 250 | 207 H i77 
350 CS 417 397 375 346 397 369 330 293 333 | 340 293 255 366 318 267 227 350 301 215 i 208 
500 CS 513 487 | 450 | 418] 483 446 | 399] 350] 467 ¡ 410 350 303 | 444 381 318 260 | 419 | 358 | 292, 247 
750 cs 843 606 562 5H 602 551 485 426 576 | 502 423 365 545 464 483 323 519 432 | 348 | 293 


(1.08 at 10°C, 0.91 at 30%, {1.08 at 10°C, 0.91 at 30"C, 11.08 st 10°C, 0.91 at 30" C, (1.08 at 10"C, 0.91 at 30"C, 11.08 at 10°C, 0.01 at 300, 
1.82 at 40°C, 0.71 at 500653 | 0.82 at 40°C, 0.7% at 509€: 0.82 Bi 40°C) 0.71 at SPC E 0.82 at 40°C, 0.70 nt 509€)? | 0.81 at 40°C, 0.70 ar 50702 








23 000 Volts Copper Temperature 77°C 








sr | i38] 16 | 148) 134] m! 141; i uzi 145] 182) 107 | 105 125 | 107] 34] 134: 9 | 106 s6 
| 
i 
i 
i 


| 8 121 | 105 ] 154 33; 12; 897 
H 
i 158 ! 136 
[ 


140 

SR Vt 170 162 152 170 180 | 145 138 164 149 132 Li? 149 
| | : 
178 i 

181 156 : 134 196 172 144 : 
l 
i 
f 
E 


2 

1 

D Ce 200 192 183 172 182 182 166 138 173 149 126 | 109 
00 


i 


149 186 169 147 132 i 
cs 227 220 210 197 221 208 185 170 212 193 168 149 202 i23 
900 cs 262 251 238 223 254 238 216 193 242 | 220 191 169 290 : 206 175 150 222 105 162 | 139 
0000 CS 301 289 | 271 251 291 273 246 219 278 230 215 190 264 ; 233 | 197 169 255 221 182 | 157 



































H 
H 
250 CS 334 315 298 277 321 299 270 239 308 275 | 230 207 290 | 258 216 184 279 242 199 170 
350 ca 405 379 358 331 384 | 356 318 283 360 327 | 280 243 347 | 305 255 217 335 285 233 199 
500 cs 492 465 436 401 461 | 427, 379 335 443 391 333 288 424 | 362 302 29T 406 336 275 1 230 
750 cs 616 533 541 495 577 | 528 i| 465 407 550 479 | 402 347 520 i 439 364 306 4960 408 320 | 278 
(1.0% at HPC, 0.90 at 30%. | (1.09 at 10°C, 0.90 at 30%, | (1.99 at 10°C, 0.90 at 30%, | (1.09 at 16°C. 6.90 at 30°C. | 0.00 at i076, 0.90 at 90°C), 
0.80 at 40°C, 0.67 at 50002 ] 0,80 at 40°C, 0.67 st SC | 0.79 at 40°C, 0.67 at 50°C)! | 0.79 az 40°C! 0,86 at O70) | 0.79 at 40°C) 085 at Sorc 
34 500 Volts Copper Temperature 70^C 

o f cs | 203; 1945 | 185 | 173 | 193 | 183) 166 169 | 147! roj aso | dae | 135) 18] 172 | ns] 125, 108 
00 CS 230 | 290 | 209 | 196 | 208 | 207 | 187 19: | 166 i 147 | 202 | 178 | 152 | 132] 194 | 169 | lsti 12 
o0 | CS | 262] 250 | 236| 222| 250 | vaa | 212 216 | 188 i 166 | 231 | 203 . 173 | 148] 220 | 191] 160; 124 
0000 Ca 302 | 285 273 253 | 287 | 269 | 240 246 | 213 i 188 | 284 | 220 i 195 168 | 250 | 215 179 | 151 
250 CS | 332] 317 | 300] 279] 316 | 294 | 268 271 | 283 | 206 | 200 | 252 2; 183] 275 | | 163 








350 C3 403 382 359 334 382 353 3160 $73 277 | 240 346 27 | 2760 | 228 193 
500 Cs 492 464 435 460 408 422 376 | 386 328 | 285 413 354 295 | 250 300 | 329 | 269 226 
750 os 613 575 5360 490 $70 | 521 457 | 469 39v | 340 505 430 354 | 298 474 | 396 | 320 268 


(1.10 at 16°C, 0.89 at 30%, | (1.10 at IOG, 0.89 at 30°C, f 0.10 at 10°C, 0.89 at 300, | (1.10 at 10°C. 0.88 at ae. E 0.10 at 10°C, 0.88 az 300, 
9.76 at 40°C, 0.61 at 60°C)* | 0.76 at 40°C, 0.60 as 50°C)? | 0.76 at 40°C, 0.60 at 50^C) | 0.75 at 40%, 9.08 Bt S0C | 074 az 40°C, 0.56 at 500011 





1 The following symbols are used here to desiguate conductor types: 
SR —standard round concentric-stranded, CS-—eompact-sector stranded. 
2 Current ratings are based on the following conditions: 
a. Ambient earth temperature = 20°C. 
b. 60 cycle alternating current. 
€. Ratings include dielectric loss, and all induced a-t losses, 
d. One cable per duct, all cables equally loaded and in outside ducts only. 
* Multiply tabulated currents by these factors when earth temperature is other than 20°C. 


Modified equation: 


fof (Ze -m Zac) (Ay Gs" — Zu t Ge Zee EAA T7 fgg) 
GT Del Br ble e y AE gee Ley 
return path for each circuit. NP MP ( Los Z. E pe ar 
Complete voltage drop equations: GS Zn -) +(Z. a E CZ , i- 2. j 
Ps Ig" TT fa gg ea T Ata p ada aa T i di 
Ey = Tole + Iele + Fey + HOA + A = Lex) ¡ASIA — es Ey) 
Es mm Zee + eze + EEVA + Lehre 


Circuit: Refer to Fig. 17. The three actual conductors 
in each cable have been reduced to one equivalent con- 
ductor in this figure, and ail impedances are to be ex- 
pressed in zero-sequence lerins considering the earth as a 


O= Ty Zea Io Zeti ll oz This equation furnishes a solution for fy, from which Fy 
IU ere ee ei ae . follows directly. To find the zero-sequence impedance of 
0 LyZes TÉ Zu PTAS is : : : : 
the entire circuit requires that one of the complete voltage 
The voltage drop E, can be eliminated by subtraction, and drop equations be solved for E, Then 
the sheath currents can be solved in terms of conductor 


currents by using the last two equations only. Also, it is So ES ES E. oh 
convenient to assume that the total zero-sequence current H= Tytiy EQ ov 00m. 
flowing into the sending bus is one ampere, which makes 
Ip-10—Iy Supplementary equations: The equations necessary to 


determine each impedance value are shown here: every 


After making these changes, the following single equation 
results: 


impedance must be expressed in zero-sequence terms, with 
the effect of earth as a return path included. 
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TABLE 18—CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY OF SINGLE-CONDUCTOR SOLID PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 





Number of Equally Loaded Cables in Duct Bank 












































































































































Conductor THREE | SIX | NINE | TWELVE 
AWG Per Cent Load Factor 
or 
MCM 30 | 50 | 75 | 100 | 30 | 50 | 76 | 100 | æ | os | oss | 100 | 30 | so | 75 | 100 
AMPERES PER CONDUCTOR! 
7500 Volts Copper Temperature, 85*C 
6 118 113 109 103 215 110 103 96 113 107 98 $0 Hi 104 $94 85 
4 154 140 142 135 152 144 134 125 146 140 128 116 147 136 122 110 
2 202 196 RG 175 199 189 375 162 196 183 167 151 192 178 159 142 
1 234 236 214 201 230 218 201 185 226 210 196 172 222 204 181 162 
n 270 262 245 232 266 251 231 212 261 242 219 186 256 234 208 184 
00 311 300 283 262 309 290 274 241 3U3 278 250 224 296 268 236 208 
000 356 344 324 300 336 333 303 275 348 319 285 255 340 308 270 236 
0000 412 895 S71 345 408 380 347 314 398 864 325 290 390 352 807 268 
250 458 438 469 379 449 418 379 344 437 ; 400 358 316 427 386 336 294 
300 512 491 459 423 499 464 420 380 486 442 394 340 474 428 371 325 
350 561 537 5009 460 546 507 457 403 532 483 429 379 518 466 403 352 
400 507 580 | 540 496 593 548 493 445 576 522 461 407 560 502 434 378 
500 692 660 61i 561 879 626 560 504 659 597 524 459 641 57i 490 427 
600 772 135 679 621 157 $96 621 557 733 883 579 506 714 $32 542 470 
709 846 804 Jal 677 827 758 674 604 202 721 629 518 779 988 587 508 
760 881 837 771 702 866 789 706 627 835 | 750 651 568 810 714 609 526 
RO 9814 866 797 725 202 BIT 725 648 865 776 674 588 840 740 630 544 
1000 1037 980 898 816 1012 922 815 725 980 : 874 756 057 950 832 705 $06 
1250 1176 1108 1012 914 1145 £039 914 809 1104 : 981 845 730 1068 941 784 $73 
1500 1300 1224 1119 1000 1268 3146 1000 RB4 1220 1078 9022 794 1178 1032 855 731 
1750 1420 1332 1204 1080 1382 1240 1678 939 1342 11660 9982 851 1280 1163 919 783 
2000 1548 1442 1300 i162 1506 1343 1162 1079 1442, 1260 | 1068 : S14 1385 1190 986 839 
(1.07 at 10°C, 0.93 at 30°C, 0.83 CLOT at 10°C, 0.92 nt 30°C, 0.83 (L7 at 16°C, 0.92 at 40°C, 0.83 (L4 at 10°C, 0.82 at 3U*C, 0,83 
ab 40°C, 0.73 at 50°C)? at 40°C, 0.73 at 50°C)? at 40°C, 0.73 at 50°C)? al 40°C, 0.73 at 60°C)? 
15 000 Volts Copper Temperature, 81°C 
fi 112 110 105 j 160 112 107 100 93 110 : 104 : 96 ! 87 108 101 92 83 
4 149 145 138 131 147 140 131 117 144 | 136 | 125 114 142 132 119 107 
2 195 190 180 170 193 183 170 157 189 | 177 | 161 146 186 172 154 137 
1 226 218 208 195 222 211 198 179 218 | 26 185 167 214 197 175 157 
Q 266 248 234 230 252 239 220 203 247 | 230 200 138 742 223 198 177 
00 297 287 271 254 295 278 253 232 287 , 265 239 214 283 257 226 202 
009 3i | 330 312 200 341 320 293 267 333 | 306 274 245 327 290 260 230 
0000 399 384 361 335 392 367 335 305 383 352 315 280 374 340 298 263 
250 440 i 423 306 367 432 404 387 334 422 357 345 306 412 372 325 286 
300 490 470 439 406 481 449 406 349 410 429 382 338 457 413 359 316 
350 539 516 481 i 444 527 491 443 401 514 468 416 367 $01 460 391 342 
406 586 561 522 $80 572 530 478 432 556 | $500 441 395 542 485 419 368 
500 $69 639 592 543 655 605 542 4885 636 | 517 S07 $45 61s 55t 474 412 
600 746 710 856 | 601 727 $68 598 537 705 | 837 357 488 685 608 $21 452 
700 310 3 772 712 | 652 790 126 647 581 706 | 601 604 528 744 859 564 488 
750 840 797 735 674 Bei 753 872 502 795 : 716 625 547 772 684 584 505 
800 869 825 762 696 350 780 695 622 823 | 74l 646 565 800 TOT 604 522 
1000 9891 : 939 864 185 968 882 782 697 933 i 832 724 31 903 794 575 581 
1250 1130 1067 975 864 1102 1000 883 754 1063 | 941 818 706 i028 ¿ 898 759 650 
1500 1250 1470 1072 966 1226 1105 972 856 1375 | 1087 342 Ta 1133 US? HZR z707 
1750 1368 L282 1162 i044 1330 1198 1042 919 1278 | 1124 958 824 1230 1063 S86 7585 
2000 1464 | 1368 1233 | 1106 1422 1274 1105 970 1360 | 1192 1613 869 1308 1125 936 795 
(1.08 at 10°C, 0.02 at 30°C, 0.82 (1.08 at 10%, 0.92 at 39%0, 0.82 ¿1.08 at 10°C, 0.02 at 30°C, 6.82 (1.08 at 10°C, 0.82 at 36°C, 0.82 
at 40°C! 6.71 at 5G°C)F at 40°C), 0.71 at 50*C)i at 46°C), 0,71 at 509C)À at 40%, 0.71 at 80*C)À 
23 000 Volts Copper Temperature, 77°C 
2 186 181 172 162 184 175 162 150 180 169 154 | 140 178 164 147 132 
1 214 207 187 186 211 200 i85 171 206 193 176 159 203 187 167 150 
0 247 239 227 213 244 230 213 196 230 | 222 197 182 234 216 192 171 
00 283 273 258 242 278 | 263 243 221 275 | 253 225 205 267 245 ziT 198 
000 326 314 206 217 320 302 276 252 315 ¿ 200 250 233 307 280 247 220 
0600 370 362 340 317 367 345 315 288 360 332 297 265 351 320 281 250 
280 412 306 378 | 846 405 380 346 316 396 365 326 290 380 351 30T 212 
300 408 444 416 386 450 422 382 446 438 404 360 319 428 389 340 301 
350 508 488 466 422 493 461 418 380 481 442 893 347 468 494 360 226 
400 548 525 401 454 536 ; 498 451 469 521 478 423 373 507 458 398 349 
500 627 600 559 514 615 i 570 514 464 597 : 546 480 423 580 521 450 8923 
600 695 663 616 566 684 632 568 511 663 $03 528 466 645 577 496 431 
700 763 729 $76 620 744 689 617 554 723 656 574 503 793 527 538 467 
740 797 759 702 643 TÍO TIT 641 574 754 681 596 527 732 630 558 483 
R00 826 786 726 665 808 743 663 595 TRI 766 817 540 739 974 576 500 
1000 946 898 827 752 $21 842 TAT 567 as | 797 692 603 860 759 646 560 
| i 
1250 1080 1020 934 348 1652 957 R45 751 1014 04 781 576 980 858 125 630 
1560 1192 1122 1025 925 1162 j 1053 926 B18 1118 993 855 1736 1081 946 791 682 
1750 1296 1215 1106 EEES 1256 1130 991 875 1206 1967 911 785 1162 1007 343 720 
2000 1590 1302 1180 1058 1352 1213 1053 928 i293 i137 967 831 1240 1073 893 760 
(1.09 at 10°C, 0.90 at 30%0, 0.30 (1.08 at 10°C, 0.00 at 30°C, 0.80 1.09 at 19°C, 0.90 at 39% . 1,09 at 10°C, 0.90 "C, 6.80 
at 40°C, 0.68 at SO'O) at 40°C, 0.68 at 50°C}: E RO UO OO 0.82 at O 
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TABLE 18—CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY OF SINGLE-CONDUCTOR SOLID PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


(Continued) 








Number of Equaily Loaded Cables in Duct Bank 

















































































































nj 21" Ja? r TWELVE 
Conductor THREE | a A | " NINE 
AWG Per Cent Load Factor 
or ; q¿q_IOOÁ zm 
mcm | so | so | vs | wo | so | so | vs | 100 | so | so | vs | 10 | æ | so | v5 | 100 
AMPERES PER CONDUCTOR: 
34 500 Volta Copper Temperature, 70°C 
0 227 221 209 197 225 213 197 13% 220 205 187 169 215 198 177 158 
00 260 251 239 224 255 242 224 203 240 | 234 211 i90 245 226 200 179 
000 209 200 273 256 205 278 256 235 288 ; 268 242 217 282 259 230 204 
0000 341 330 312 291 336 317 291 267 328 | 304 274 246 321 293 259 230 
250 380 367 345 322 374 352 321 294 364 : 337 303 270 356 324 236 253 
300 422 408 382 355 416 390 356 324 405 : 374 334 298 395 358 315 278 
350 464 446 419 389 455 426 388 353 443 | 408 364 324 432 392 343 302 
400 502 484 451 419 491 460 417 379 478 : 440 390 347 466 421 368 323 
500 575 551 54 476 562 a4 474 429 547 500 442 382 532 479 416 864 
600 044 516 573 528 629 594 526 475 $10 556 ; 491 i 433 $93 532 459 401 
700 710 675 026 5TT 696 $39 574 517 $69 608 i 535 479 649 580 500 435 
750 736 702 651 508 718 684 595 535 6896 8631 ] 554 486 675 602 518 456 
800 785 730 0176 820 TAF 690 O17 555 123 654 574 503 700 624 535 465 
1000 875 | $32 766 701 852 783 898 624 823 zál | 646 564 796 706 601 $20 
1250 904 | 941 864 786 967 822 782 696 630 332 722 528 898 790 670 ATT 
1500 109% | 1036 949 859 1068 972 356 760 1025 914 7838 682 988 365 730 628 
1750 1102 1123 1023 925 1156 1048 919 814 1108 984 815 730 1066 929 780 668 
2000 1275 | 1197 1088 981 1234 3115 975 860 1182 1045 893 770 1135 985 824 704 
2500 1418 1324 | 1196 3072 1367 1225 1064 936 1305 li44 913 834 1248 1075 893 760 
(1.10 a£ 10°C, 0.89 at 30°C, 0.76 (1.10 at 10%, 0.88 at 30°C, 0.76 (1.10 At 10%€, 9,89 at 30°C. 0.70 (1.10 at 10%C, 0.59 at 30°C, 0.76 
at 40°C, 0.51 at 50°C}? at 40°C, 0.6] at S0°C)# at 40°C, 0.60 at 60°C)? 
46 000 Volta Copper Teraperature, 65°C 
006 279 270 256 240 274 209 239 221 268 249 226 204 262 241 214 191 
0000 322 312 204 276 317 289 274 251 309 237 259 232 302 276 244 217 
250 352 340 321 300 346 326 299 274 336 313 282 252 329 301 266 236 
300 394 380 338 334 385 364 332 304 377 349 313 280 367 335 295 280 
350 433 Att 392 365 425 398 364 331 413 382 341 304 403 366 321 283 
400 460 451 423 393 459 430 391 356 446 411 367 326 433 394 344 307 
506 534 512 482 444 522 ABT 441 400 506 464 412 365 492 444 386 339 
509 $502 S77 538 405 589 546 494 447 570 320 460 406 554 497 430 377 
700 $63 633 589 542 645 598 538 486 626 569 502 441 605 542 468 408 
750 $80 658 61i 501 T2 622 559 504 050 590 520 457 629 562 485 422 
800 717 683 838 583 698 645 578 522 674 $12 538 472 652 582 $01 | 436 
1060 816 776 718 657 794 731 653 585 768 $91 804 528 740 657 562 ART 
1250 927 879 510 738 200 225 732 154 265 377 675 589 R34 736 626 541 
1500 1020 968 387 805 9092 904 799 703 951 850 735 £38 gid 802 670 585 
1750 1110 1047 359 867 1074 976 859 762 1028 | 915 788 682 987 862 726 623 
2000 1134 1115 1016 $18 1144 1035 $09 805 1094 | 970 833 718 1048 $13 766 $56 
2500 1314 1232 1115 1002 1268 1138 994 875 1208 | 1062 905 778 1151 996 830 708 
f1.1i at 10%, 0,87 at 30°C, 0,73 (1.11 at 10°C, 0.87 at 30°C, 0.72 11.11 at MC, 9,87 at 30°C, 0,72 (1.12 ar 10°C, 0.87 at 30°C, 0,70 
at 40°C), 0.54 at 50°C)? at 46°C, 0.53 at 5095? at 40°C), 0.52 at 50%C)4 at 40°C, 0.51 54 50°C)? 
69 000 Volts Copper Temperature, 60°C 
350 395 382 360 336 387 364 333 308 375 | 348 312 | 279 365 | 332 293 259 
400 428 413 329 362 413 393 358 328 405 | 375 335 ¡ 300 394 358 315 278 
500 489 470 441 409 ATT 446 406 470 46i i 423 379 337 447 405 354 312 
600 545 524 490 454 $32 496 450 409 318 ¡ 471 419 371 497 448 301 343 
700 599 573 536 495 582 543 490 444 561 514 455 | 403 542 489 425 372 
750 623 597 556 514 505 562 508 460 583 | 533 472 | 417 563 506 438 394 
800 644 617 575 531 526 582 525 475 $03 l 554 487 | 430 582 523 453 396 
1000 736 702 652 599 713 660 592 533 685 | 622 54T | 483 650 ARG 50% 442 
1250 832 792 734 $672 805 742 664 595 772 | 698 610 535 741 859 504 489 
1500 918 572 804 Tad 886 814 T24 647 848 : 763 664 | 580 812 718 612 529 
1750 994 942 865 788 957 876 TIS 692 913 B18 311 ; 818 873 770 653 563 
2000 1065 1008 $24 840 1020 93t B22 732 972 508 750 | 651 921 814 688 592 
2300 1163 1096 1001 203 11:15 1013 892 791 1080 942 811 ¿ 700 1007 880 741 535 

















(3.13 at 10°C, 0,85 at 30°C, 0.07 


at 40°C, 0.42 at 50°C}? 


(1,13 st 10°C, 0.85 at 300, 0.66 
at 40°C, 0.40 at 50°C)? 














at 40°C, 0.88 at 50°00) 


{1.13 at 10°C, 0.84 at $00, 0.85 











(1,14 at 10°C, G.84 et 36°C, 0,64 


at 40°C, 0.32 at 50*C)* 
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Current ratings are based on tho following conditions: 


we ho op 


Mui 


Ambient earth temperature = 20°C, 
. BD cycle alternating current. 


Sheaths bonded and grounded at one point only (open circuited sheaths). 


. Standard concentric stranded conductors, 
Ratings include dielectric loss and skin effect. 


One cable per duct, all cables equally loaded and in outside ducts oniy. 
ply tabulated values by these factors when earth teraperature is other than 20°C. 
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Ze llre tretil -2,— 224)] ohms, where I= circuit 
length in miles, and the other terms are defined 
as for Eq. (19). 
Že is defined similarly. 
Er = U(8r.-+r.+j(32.+2,)] ohms, where the terms are 
defined as for Eq. (23). 
Z, is determined similarly. 
Zea = [reti BH] ohms, where the terms are 
defined as for Eq. (26). 
Zew is determined similarly, 
Bee = Ege = Zae = ret (o, 334)] ohms, where 
S 
Za==0,2704 logic mi 
spacing between cables? in inches. 


using for S the center-to-center 


À more general version of the above type of problem, 
covering those cases where the cables are not necessarily 
bussed together, is described by Cheek.* 

Example 5—The use of complex GMR's and GMD’s 
will very often reduce a complicated problem to workable 
terms. The use and significance? of these factors should be 
studied thoroughly before attempting a solution by this 
method (see Chap. 3). 


TABLE 19— CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY FOR SINGLE- 
CONDUCTOR OIL-FILLED PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 
(amperes per conduetor)* 


lA ERLE 








































Rated Line Voltage—Grounded Neutral 
or A.W.G. . 
(B.& 8) Maximum Copper Tempoeraturo-- -Deg. C. 

75 75 75 70 70 

0 256 | ..... | s. ] oe d o. 

00 287 286 282 ] ..... j| ..... 
000 220 310 300 l .... | ..... 
0000 378 367 367 347 335 
250 000 405 395 390 365 352 
300 000 450 440 430 402 392 
350 000 492 482 470 438 427 
400 000 528 512 502 470 460 
500 000 592 592 568 530 522 
600 000 655 650 628 585 578 
706 000 712 710 688 635 630 
786 000 742 740 715 667 658 
800 000 767 765 740 685 680 
1000 000 872 870 845 775 762 
ł 250 000 990 982 955 875 852 
1 500 000 1082 1075 1043 957 935 
1 750 000 1165 1162 1125 1 030 1002 
2 000 000 1240 | 1240 | 1200 | 1100 | 1070 

Deg. C Correction Factor for Various Earth Temps. 
10 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.09 

20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.90 0.90 0.90 0.89 0.89 

79 4T Yi 











15% load factor assured. 
Ratings include dielectric loss and skin effect. 
Ratings based on open-circuited sheath operation; Lemno sheath loss con- 
sidered. 

*Ápplies to three similar loaded cables in 4 duct bank; for aix loaded cables in 
a duct bank, multiply above values by 0,91. 
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TABLE 20-—SUGGESTED WITHSTAND IMPULSE VOLTAGES 
FOR CABLES WITH METALLIC COVERING* 







Oil-Filled Paper 
Insulation 








Solid-Paper 


Insulation 





Basie 











Insulation! Impulse 
Class | Insulation [Insulation|Withstand|Insulation|Withstand 
kv ; Level for "Thiekness| Voltage ¡Thickness: Voltage 
| Equipment ! miig kv | mils kv 
12 | 30 78 94 
25 | 45 78 94 
5.0 60 94 113 
87 75 141 169 el. el. 
15 110 203 244 110 132 
23 180 266 319 145 174 
34.5 200 375 450 190 228 
46 250 469 563 225 270 
69 350 688 825 315 378 
115 550 480 575 
138 650 560 672 
161 750 648 780 
230 1050 925 1110 

















*Hased on recommendations by Halperin and Shanklin.?* 


Cireuit: Four paralleled cables similar to the three- 
conductor belted cable deseribed in Example 1, and ar- 
ranged in à duct bank as illustrated in Fig. 18. 

Problem: To find the overall zero-sequence impedance 
of the circuit, with sheaths and ground in parallel, or with 
return current only in the sheaths. 

GMR of three conductors, 

GMRB —0.338 inches (from example 1). 


Vy— rM $” 


{a} Cable configuration. 















T OF ONE CONDUCTOR 
NO. OF CIRCUITS 


CONDUCTOR BRANCH 
. lo fy + 

9,838 O BGM) CONDUCTORS 
10,838 Jog „ (GMD) SEPARATION 
9.838 10910 ÍGMR) CONDUCTORS 





SHEATH 
BRANCH 


GROUND 
BRANCH 


0.236 







jo.838 lo ¿De 
10. OR Qio [ETT 


jo.838 logip poe ee 
0.500 ! 10 76ND) SEPARATION 


(fy t fif," ING. OF SHEATHS) 


{b) General equivalent circuit, 


Fig. 18—Four three-conductor cables in a duct bank (nee 
Example 5). 
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GMR of the four conductor groups, 
GMR,, = 00.338) (5) (1015)? = 3.479 inches. 
Equivalent spacing of three conductors to their sheath, 


S. ME = 0.812 inches. 


GMD among the conductors and the sheaths, 
GM Dhe) = /(0.812)5(5)9(10) (15)? = 4.330 inches. 
From Fig. 18(b), resistance of the sheath braneh, 
9600 — 
(1.623) (0.109) (4) 
Also from Fig. 18(b), impedance of the ground branch 
. 2800 X 12 
=(0.286+30.838 Tomo “7330 
=(.286-+-73.260 ohms per mile. 











= 0,848 ohms per mile. 
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OUTER CONDUCTORS 
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6" SPACING 


Z] 
0 1 2 3 4 585 6 7T B 9 W 
DISTANCE Of CABLES FROM STEEL PLATE- INCHES 





CARRYING CAPACITY AS PERCENT- 
AGE OF CAPACITY IN ABSENCE OF STEEL 


Fig. 19 —Effect of steel plates on current-carrying capacity of 


single-conductor cables, 


Three phase system; flat config- 
uration. 
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IMPULSE TEST VOLTAGE, KILOVOLTS CREST 
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INSULATION THIGKNESS, MiLS 


Fig. 20—Summary of some impulse tests on paper-insulated cables 
(based on information presented by Foust and Scott13). 


Key: 

1 Davis and Eddy,12 1 x 18 negative wave, high density 
paper, solid insulation (Simplex Wire and Cable Co.). 

2 Held and Leichsenring,!7 negative wave, solid insulation. 

3 Held and Leichsenring, positive and negative waves, oil- 
filied insulation. 

4 Held and Leichsenring, positive wave, solid insulation. 

5 An unpublished test, regular density paper, oil-filled in- 
sulation (General Cable Corporation). 

6 Foust and Scott, average of five tests, 1 x 10 positive wave, 
Clar density paper, solid insulation (General Electric 

iO, fe 

7 An unpublished test, high density paper, oil-filled insu- 

lation (General Cable Corporation). 


8 
9 


An unpublished test, solid insulation (The Okonite 
Company). 

Foust and Scott, 1.5 x 40 positive wave, regular density 
paper, solid Insulation. 

Foust and Scott, combination regular and medium den- 
sity paper, solid insulation. 

Foust and Scott, high density paper, solid insulation. 
Foust and Scott, medium density paper, solid insulation. 
Foust and Scott, 1.5 x 40 positive wave, combination reg- 
ular and medium density paper, solid insulation. 
Foust and Scott, 0.5 x 40 positive wave, regular density 
paper, solid insulation. 

Foust and Scott, 0.5 x 5 positive wave, regular density 
paper, solid insulation. 
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The zero-sequence impedance with sheath and ground 
in parallel, 

0.848 (0.286-+3.260) . 
= . .0797 
6848+ (0286-3200) ^ 5-247 * 20.07 
—-1.022--;0.275 ohms per phase per mile. 





Zo 


The absolute value of this impedance is 1.06 ohms per 
phast per mile. 

The zero-sequence impedance considering all return 
current in the sheath and none in the ground, 


Zo (0.247 4-30.0797) -- 0.848 
= 1.095-+-70.0797 ohms per phase per mile. 


The absolute value of this impedance is 1.1 ohms per phase 
per mile, or substantially the same as with the sheath and 
ground in parallel. In this case the effect of high sheath 
resistance is minimized by the fact that four sheaths are 
paralleled. 


Y, IMPULSE STRENGTH OF CABLES 


Power-transmission circuits are often made up of cables 
and overhead-line sections connected in series, and this 
coustruction may impose lightning-surge voltages on the 
cable insulation. Even when circuits are totally under- 
ground, it is possible that cable insulation will be stressed 
by transient overvoltages caused by switching operations, 
For these reasons the impulse strength of cable insulation 
is information of some value for predicting cable perform- 
ance in an actual installation. 

No industry-wide standards have been established for 
cable impulse strength. Test data from various sources is 
avallable,%-15 and some of these results for paper-insulated 
cables are shown in Fig. 20, Several variables are inherent 
im the curves, so that the spread of the test points is wider 
than might be obtained with uniformly controlled test 
conditions. The factors not yet completely investigated 
include the effect of normal insulation aging, the relation 
between actual voltage gradient within the insulation and 
the average gradient, wave shape and polarity of the test 
impulse voltage, and grade or compounding of insulation. 

Using 1200 volts per mil average stress as a safe with- 
stand impulse strength for paper-insulated cables, as sug- 
gested by Halperin and Shanklin," the withstand voltages 
for representative cables may be listed as in Table 20. 
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CHAPTER 5 
POWER TRANSFORMERS AND REACTORS 


Original Authors: 
J. E. Hobson and R. L. Witzke 
N this chapter are included the fundamental theory, 
I operating practices, pertinent application data, and 
some of the physical characteristics of power trans- 
formers and reactors. No attempt is made to give a com- 
plete exposition of the material. It is expected that the 
listed references will be consulted for a more detailed con- 
sideration of each section. Although the fundamental the- 
ory presented here holds also for distribution transformers, 
the standards of operation and present practices regarding 
distribution transformer application are not included in 
this chapter. Grounding transformers are included since 
they are ordinarily associated with power systems. 


1. THEORY 


1. Fundamental Considerations 


Before going into the various problems involved in the 
application of transformers and the methods used in ana- 
lyzing their effect on system operation, it is well to review 
briefly the fundamental theory of transformer action. 

Two windings on a common magnetic core are pictured 
in Fig. 1. Let the number of turns in the P winding be ni, 





Fig. 1-—T'wo-winding transformer. 


and the number of turns in the S winding be ns. Assume 
that there is a flux in the eore which links both windings 
and is a sinusoidal function of time. 


(1) 


Then the voltage induced in the P winding at any instant 
by the flux is 


b= pmax Sin wt 


(2) 


dé 
= PA 10-8 
£p Ny di X 107 volts 


m — MW max COS wi 10-79 volts 
to def 
ey = — rfn dua 608 we 1075 volts 


where 


hence, 
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and the rms value of this voltage is 
E= mas x107 volts 
V3 
—4.44fni A Busy x 1073 volts 
f=frequency in cycles per second. 
A - cross sectional area of magnetic circuit in 
square centimeters (assumed uniform). 


Baas = maximum flux density in the core in lines 
per square centimeter. 


(3) 


where, 


Similarly, the rms voltage induced in the S winding by the 
flux as given by 


E, 4.44fn4 A Baa X 107 volts. (4) 


Thus it ts evident that a sinusoidal flux linking a coil in- 
duces in it a voltage which is also sinusoidal and which 
lags the flux by 90 electrical degrees. 

To apply the above principle to the operation of a trans- 
former, refer again to Fig. 1 and consider the S winding as 
open and let a sinusoidal voltage be impressed on the P 
winding. The current, Jẹ that flows in the P winding 
under this condition (f,=0) is called the exciting current 
and sets up an alternating flux about that winding, which 
consists of two parts: a mutual flux whose path is wholly 
in the core and which, therefore, links both windings, and 
a leakage flux whose path is partly in air and which links 
only the P winding. The ratio of the leakage flux to the 
mutual flux depends on the relative reluctance of their 
respective paths, which in turn is a function of the satura- 
tion of the core and the magnitude of the current. It ia 
convenient to consider the voltage induced in the P wind- 
ing, by the flux linking it, as made up of two components, 
one produced by the linkages resulting from the mutual 
flux and the other produced by leakage flux. In the or- 
dinary commercial transformer the leakage flux is small 
and can be neglected for the present. Then, if the small ¿R 
drop in the winding is also ignored, the voltage induced in 
the P winding by the mutual flux can, with close approx- 
imation, be set equal and opposite to the impressed voltage. 
If, as assumed, the latter is sinusoidal, then the mutual 
flux must also be sinusoidal and the induced voltage is 
given by Eq. (3), 


Ep A AAfu A Bony X 1075 volts. 


By hypothesis, all of the mutual flux which has just 
been considered in connection with the P winding must 
also link the S winding. Hence, a voltage is induced in the 
S winding, which is expressed by Eq. (4), 


E. = 4.44fn4 4 Buse X 1079 volts. 
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If the circuit connected to the S winding is closed, a 
eurrent, Ja, flaws and, in the manner already deseribed in 
connection with the P winding, sets up a mutual and leak- 
age flux about the winding. The direction of this current 
is such that the mutual flux produced by it opposes that 
produced by the P winding and it, therefore, tends to 
nullify the flux in the core. Consideration of the energies 
involved shows that an additional component, Tp, must be 
added to the current in the P winding before the S winding 
is closed, such that the magnetomotive force acting on 
the magnetic circuit remains unchanged after $ is closed. 
In other words, the resultant flux in the core produced by 
the combined action of the currents flowing in the P and S 
windings must equal the mutual flux present when the S 
winding is open. Therefore, 


(5) 


remembering that the flux caused by 7, is opposite that 
caused by J, which accounts for the negative sign. In 
a well-designed transformer, the exciting current is small 
in comparison to the normal load current f”,, hence we can 
assume the total current, £,, in the P winding to be equal 
to Tp and obtain 


rol, — nul, —nsl,, 


L= p 


fa 


(6) 


The leakage flux produced by 7, induces a voltage in the 
S winding opposing that produced by the mutual flux. 
However, it is small as in the case of the P winding, and, 
if neglected along with the resistance drop, permits writing 
the relation between the P and S voltages as 
Ey ME, (7) 
my 
The seven equations developed above summarize the 
general relationships between the flux, the induced volt- 
ages, and the primary and secondary voltages and currents 
involved in transformer action. However, they are based 
on a number of assumptions that, in analyzing the opera- 
tion of the transformer or of the system to which it is con- 
nected, cannot always be made. A more rigorous develop- 
ment that takes into consideration the effects of exciting 
current, losses, and leakage fluxes is therefore required. 
Referring again to Fig. 1, and considering instantaneous 
currents and voltages, the classical equations fer the 
coupled circuits are 


- di, di, 

ep = Rp d- Lo — E (8) 
oai _r di, 
Êa M Rat, Ls 


where Ry and Es are, respectively, the effective resistances 
of the primary and secondary windings: Lp and Lg are the 
self-induetances of the primary and secondary windings: 
and M is the mutual inductance between the two windings. 
The positive direction of current flow in the two windings 
is taken such that the fluxes set up by the two currents 
will be in opposition. 

The coefficients Lp, Ls, and M are not constant but vary 
with the saturation of the magnetic circuitl. As previously 
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stated, the total flux linking either winding can be divided 
into two components, a leakage flux whose path is wholly 
or partly in air and a mutual flux most of which lies in the 
iron core. Furthermore, the mutual coupling between cir- 
cuits must, have an energy component to furnish the iron 
loss in the magnetic circuit. With the above considerations 
in mind the equivalent circuit representing the two coupled 
windings in Fig. 1 can be derived?. 

The equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. 2(a), where the 
mathematical artifice of an ideal transformer? is introduced 
to preserve actual voltage and current relationships at the 
terminals, and to insulate the two windings. The ideal 
transformer is defined as having no losses, no impedance 
drop, and requiring no exciting current. The ratio of 
transformation for the ideal transformer is N, where 


N=. (9) 
fa 
G te, Ze EN Zg ta ar 
Ep Eg 
(a) 
a des e gs EN as, a 
En Es 





(e) 

Ip . z I 
qo EN gei Le a 
«| : le 

(d) 
a Ep pu Zes% Ts pu v 
ca E. 





Fig. 2— Equivalent circuits for two-winding transformer. 


(a) Equivalent circuit in chms, with magnetizing current con- 
sidered. 

(b) Equivalent circuit in ohms, with all impedances on the primary 
voltage base. 

(c) Equivalent circuit in ohms, with the magnetizing branch 
neglected. 

(d) Equivalent circuit in ohms, with the leakage impedance re- 
ferred to the secondary voltage base. 

(e) Equivalent circuit in percent. 
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The shunt resistance branch in Zm represents the iron 


logses and the shunt reactive branch (jtm) provides a 
Re 

path for the no load, or exciting current of the transformer. 

The variation in M during the cycle of instantaneous cut- 

rent and voltage variation is ignored, and a mean value is 


used. The branches, Zp=Rp+ so 29221) and, Zs= Rs 
2 


(Ls in ) are essentially constant, regardless of in- 
Thy 


stantaneous current variations, since their corresponding 
leakage fluxes lie mostly in air. Zp and Zs are components 
of the leakage impedance between the P and S windings 
such that 

Zes Lote ° (10) 

Zps is defined as the leakage impedance between the P 
and S windings, as measured in ohms on the P winding 
with the S winding short-circuited. Actually it is not 
possible? to segregate Zps into two parts, Zp associated 
with the P winding and Zs associated with the S winding 
by any method of test; for example, Zp, the portion of 
Zps associated with the primary winding, varies with ex- 
citation and load conditions. It is customary, in many 
calculations involving the equivalent circuit, to make 

Zoo Mrs s (11) 

The ideal transformer can be shifted to the right, as in 
Fig. 2(b), to get all branches of the circuit on the same 
voltage base. Since the impedance of the shunt branch is 
large compared to Zps, it can be omitted for most ealeula- 
tions involving transformer regulation, and the equivalent 
circuit becomes that of Fig. 2(c). A notable exception to 
those cases where the shunt branch can be disregarded is 
the case of the three-phase core-form transformer excited 
with zero-sequence voltages. This will be discussed in 
detail later, 

The form of the equivalent circuit given in Fig. 2(c) can 
be changed to show the leakage impedance referred to the 
secondary voltage, by shifting the ideal transformer to 
the left, as in Fig. 2(d). For this condition Zap, the leakage 
impedance between the P and £ windings as measured in 
ohms on the S winding with the P winding short-circuited, 
is related to Zps as follows: 

a 2 
Ese Ns (22) Zps . (12) 

The equivalent circuit using percentage impedances, 
percentage voltages, and currents in per unit is given in 
Fig. 2(e). An ideal transformer to maintain transformation 
ratios is not required. 


2, Transformer Vector Diagram 


The vector diagram illustrating the relationship between 
the terminal voltages, the internal induced voltages and 
the currents in the transformer of Fig. 1 can be drawn 
directly from the equivalent circuit for the transformer. 
This circuit is repeated in Fig. 3(a) and the various voltages 
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Fig. 3—Equivalent circuit and corresponding vector diagram 
for two-winding transformer. 


and currents are identified there. The primary and second- 
ary leakage impedances Zp and Zs are shown separately, 
and the primary and secondary resistances Rp and Es are 
also indieated. Ja and Im represent the core-loss component 
and the magnetizing component respectively of the exciting 
current I,. The vector diagram in Fig. 3(b) is drawn for 
a 1:1 ratio of transformation and for a load of lagging power 
factor. The power-factor angles at the P winding terminals 
and the S winding terminals are designated in the diagram 
as Op and Us respectively. 


II. ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


3. Transformer Impedances 


The turns ratio of a two-winding transformer determines 
the ratio between primary and secondary terminal volt- 
ages, when the transformer load current is zero. However, 
when load is applied to the transformer, the load current 
encounters an apparent impedance within the transformer 
which causes the ratio of terminal voltages to depart from 
the actual turns ratio. This internal impedance consists 
of two components: (1) a reactance derived from the effect 
of leakage flux in the windings, and (2) an equivalent 
resistance which represents all losses traceable to the flow 
of load current, such as conductor I?R loss and stray 
eddy-current loss. 

Impedance drop is conveniently expressed in percent, 
and is the impedance-drop voltage expressed as a percent- 
age of rated terminal voltage, when both voltages are 
referred to the same circuit; in three-phase transformer 
banks, it is usually appropriate to refer both impedance- 
drop voltage and rated voltage to a line-to-neutral basis. 
Percent impedance is also equal to measured ohmic im- 
pedanee, expressed as a percentage of "normal" ohms. 
Normal ohms for a transformer circuit are defined as the 
rated current (per phase) divided into rated voltage (line- 
to-neutral). 

Representative impedance values for distribution and 
power transformers are given in Table 1; for most purposes 
the impedances of power transformers may be considered 
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TABLE 1— TRANSFORMER IMPEDANCES 


(a) Standard Reactances and Impedanees for Ratings 
500 kva and below (for 60-cycle transformers) 





Rated-Voltage Class in kv 








Single- 2.5 15 25 68 
Phase | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver-| Aver-; Aver» | Avere | Aver- 
Kva age | age | age | age | age | age | age i age 
Rating" Re- | Im- | Re- | Im- | Re- | Im. Re- | Im- 
act- | ped- | act- | ped- | act- | ped- | aet- | ped- 
ance | ance | ance | ance | ance | ance | ance | ance 


%|%|%| AJA mimm 


























as equal to their reactances, because the resistance com- 
ponent is so small. The standard tolerances by which the 
for two-winding transformers and + 10 percent for three- 
winding, auto, and other non-standard transformers. 

The percent resistance of transformers is less consistent 
among various designs than is the impedance, and though 
the curves in Fig. 4 show definite values for transformer 
resistance, considerable deviation from these figures is 
possible, 

‘Transformers can be designed to have impedances within 
closer tolerances than mentioned above, or impedances 
outside the normal range, but usually at extra cost. 

A guide to the impedances of three-winding transformers 
is given below (this guide does not apply to auto-trans- 
formers). 

(1) Select a kva base equal to the kva rating of the 

















500 2000 5000 10000 20000 060 
SINGLE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS KYA 50000 

1000 2000_ 4000 10000 20000 40 
THREE~PHASE TRANSFORMERS RAO 100000 


Fig. 4--Percent resistance of transformers, based on OA kva 
ratings. 
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TABLE 1 — TRANSFORMER IMPEDANCES (Continued) 


(b) Standard Range in Impedanees for Two-Winding 
Power Transformers Rated at 55 C Rise 


(Both 25- and 60-cycle transformers) 


























Impedance Limit in Percent 
High- Low- 
- Class 
wolgo j Voltage OA Class 
inding Winding ow FOA 
Insulation Insulation 
Class Class OA/FA* FOW 
kv ky OAÀ/FA/FOA* 
Min. | Max | Min Max 
15 15 45 | 7.0 | 6.75 | 10.5 
25 15 5.5 8.0 8.25 12.0 
34.5 15 6.0 8.0 9.0 12.0 
25 6.5 | 9.0 9.75 | 13.5 
46 28 6.5 9.0 9.75 13.5 
34.5 7.0 10.0 10.5 15.0 
69 34.5 7.0 10.0 10.5 15.0 
46 8.0 11.0 12.0 16.5 
92 84.5 7.5 10.5 11.25 15.75 
69 8.5 12.5 12.75 18.78 
115 34.5 8.0 12.0 12.0 18.0 
69 9.0 14.0 13.5 21.0 
92 10.0 15.0 15.0 23.25 
138 34.5 8.5 13.9 12.75 19.5 
69 | 9.5 15.0 14.25 22.5 
115 | m.5 17.0 15.75 25.5 
161 46 ; 89.5 15.0 13.5 21.0 
92 | 10.5 16.0 15.75 24.0 
138 11.5 18.0 17.25 27.0 
196 46 10 15.0 15.0 22.5 
92 11,5 17.0 17.25 25.5 
161 12.5 19.0 18.75 28.5 
230 46 11.0 16.0 18.5 24.0 
92 12.5 18.0 13,75 27.0 
161 14.0 20.0 21.0 30.0 











*The impedances are expressed in percent on the self-cooled rating of OA/FA and 
OA/FA/FOA 
Definition of transformer classes: 
D0A—Dilivmersed, self cooled OW—Oil-immersed, water-cooled. 
OA/F À —Oil-immersed, self-cocled/forced-air-cooled. 
OA/FA/FOA-—Oil-immersed, self-coolod/forced-air-cooled/forced oil cooled. 
OA —Chi-mmersed, forced-ail-cooled with forced air cooler. 
FOW-—Oil-immersed, forced-oil-cacled with water cooler. 
Note: The through impedance of a two-winding autotranedormer can be 
estimated knowing rated circuit pplages, by multiplying irapedance obtained from 


this table by the factor E 





HV 


largest capacity winding, regardless of voltage rating. Al 
impedances will be referred to this base. 

(2) Select a percent impedance between the medium-volt- 
age and the high-voltage circuits (Zun%), lying between 
the limits shown for two-winding transformers in Table 1. 

(3) The percent impedance between the medium-voltage 
and low-voltage circuits (241%) may lie between the limits 
of 0.35 (Zu 7%) and 0.80 (Zun%). Select a value of Zur% 
lying within this range. 


100 


(4) Having established Zun% and ZuL%o, the percent 
impedance between the high-voltage and low-voltage cir- 
cuits (Zui95) is determined as follows: 


Za = 1.10(Zun% HZ mo) (13) 


When impedances outside the above ranges are required, 
a suitable transformer can usually be supplied but probably 
at increased cost. 


4. Regulation 


The full load regulation of à power transformer is the 
change in secondary voltage, expressed in percent of rated 
secondary voltage, which occurs when the rated kva output 


A 
oU PERCENT POWER FACTOR 9 90 


¿REGULATION CHART 
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at a specified power factor is reduced to zero, with the 
primary impressed terminal voltage maintained constant. 
Percent. regulation can be calculated at any load and any 
power factor by an approximate formula: 


(pz — qn 
20 |" 


operating current 
rated current 


(14) 





Regulation = L +gr+ 


where: 
“Regulation” is a percent quantity; 
r=percent resistance 
_ load losses in kw, at rated kva 100 





rated kva 
a 
Roemer 
970 59 190 8 o 50 
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Fig. 5—Chart for calculating regulation of transformers. 
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impedance kva 


z —percent impedance = rated kva X 100 
z=percent reactance 4/22 — r3 

p=cos Ë 

g=sin ð 


6= power factor angle of load (taken as positive when 
current lags voltage). 


The full-load regulation of a transformer can be de- 
termined for any power faetor from the chart in Fig. 5; 
this chart is based on Eq. (14). 

Typical regulation for three-phase transformers at full 
load and various power factors is shown in Table 2, These 


TABLE Z— APPROXIMATE REGULATION FOR 60-CYCLE 
THREE-PHASE TYPE OA TRANSFORMERS AT FULL LOAD 

















Insulation Lagging Percent Regulation 
Clase Power 
ky Factor 1000 10 000 100 000 
Percent kva kva kva 
15 80 4.2 3.9 
90 3.3 3.1 
100 1.1 0.7 
34.5 20 5.0 4.8 
90 4.0 3.7 
100 1.2 0.8 
89 30 6.1 5.7 5.5 
90 4.9 4.4 4.2 
100 1.4 0.9 0.6 
138 86 7.7 7.2 7.0 
90 6.2 5.6 5.4 
100 1.8 1.2 0.9 
230 80 9.7 9.4 
90 7.6 7.3 
100 1.7 f 1.3 











a ARN tl 
Note: These figures apply aiso to OA/F A and OA/FA/FOA transformers, at 
loads corresponding to their OA ratings. 


figures also apply, but less accurately, to transformer 
banks made up of three single-phase transformers; in this 
case the table should be entered with the three-phase bank 
kva rating, 

The regulation of three-winding transformers can be 
calculated directly from transformer equivalent circuits, if 
the impedance branches and loading for each circuit are 
known. The regulation of four-winding transformers may 
also be calculated using formulas developed by R. D. 
Evans.* 


5. Definition of Efficiency 


The efficiency of a transformer, expressed in per unit, is 
the ratio of real power output to power input; 


Efficiency = Output, 1 Losses 


Input Input” (15) 
Total losses are the sum of the no-load losses and load 
losses. No-load losses are eddy-current loss, hysteresis 
loss, JR loss caused by exciting current, and dielectric 
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loss; that is, all losses incident to magnetization at full 
voltage with the secondary circuit open. Load losses are 
PR loss caused by load current, eddy-current loss induced 
by stray fluxes within the transformer structure, and 
similar losses varying with load current. 

No-load losses are measured at rated frequency and 
rated secondary voltage, and ean be considered as inde- 
pendent of load. Load losses are measured at rated fre- 
quency and rated secondary current, but with the second- 
ary short-circuited and with reduced voltage applied to 
the primary. Load losses can be assumed to vary as 
the square of the load current. 


6. Methods of Calculating Efficiency 


Conventional Method—This method is illustrated 
below for a transformer having 0.50 percent no-load loss 
and 1,0 percent load loss at full load. Percent no-load loss 
is determined by dividing the no-load loss in watts by 10 
times the kva rating of the transformer, and the percent 
load loss (total minus no-load) is determined by dividing 
the load loss in watts by 10 times the kva rating of the 
transformer, Note that the no-load loss remains con- 
stant regardless of the load whereas the load loss varies 
directly as the square of the load. 

Percent load........ 75.00 60.00 25.00 eb) 


Percent load loss... . . 562 25 062 (2) 
Percent no-load losa.. -50 .50 .50 .50 (3) 


Sum of (2) and (3).. 1.50 1.062 25 .562 (4) 
Sum of (D and (4).. 101.50 76.002 50.75 25.562 (5) 
Dividing 100 times 

(4) by (5)........ 148 1.40 148 2.20 (6) 
Subtract (6) from 100 98.52 98.60 98.52 97.80 (efficiency) 


Slide-Rule Method—This method 
the same transformer. 


is illustrated for 


Percent load... 00.00.0005 100.00 75.00 50.00 2500 (1) 
Percent no load loss. ....... 0 -50 -50 0 (2) 
Percent load los8.......... 4 1.00 .562 .25 062 (3) 
Sum of (2) and (3)........ . 150 1.062 45 62 (4) 
Sum of (1) and (4)......... 101.80 76.062 50.75 25.562 (5) 


At this point the operations are continued on the slide 
rule, and are described here for the full load point only: 


i. Set 1.5 (sum of no-load and load losses) on D scale. 

2. Set 101.5 over this on the C scale. 

3. Now starting ab the right end of scale D, read the 
first figure (i.e., 1) as 90, the next (Le., 9) as 91, the 
next (Le, 8) as 92, etc., until 98.52 is read under 
the left end (i.e., 1) of scale C. This 98.52 is the per- 
cent efficieney at full load. 


This procedure is repeated in a similar manner for other 
loads. 

Nore-~If the sum of the percent no-load and load loss 
at full load is 1 percent or less, the first figure at the right 
end of D scale (1.e., 1) is read as 99 percent and the second 
figure (Le., 9) is read as 99.1, the third figure (Le, 8) is 
read as 99,2, etc. 

If the sum of the percent no-load and load loss is greater 
than 1 percent as in the case illustrated above, the right 
end is read as 90 percent. In calculating the values for the 
other points, Judgment will indicate whether 90 or 99 is 
to be used as the first figure on the right end of scale D. 
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Chart Method—The chart in Fig. 6 may be used to [fe 1 
calculate transformer efficiency at various loads. The pro- L=y Cu VB (17) 
cedure is described in the caption below the chart. 

where: 

7. Loss Ratio and Product L=per unit kva load at which transformer operates 

Maximum operating efficiency for a transformer results most efficiently. 
when the no-load (constant) losses equal the load (variable) Cu=load losses at rated load, kw. 
losses, This condition will likely occur at some load less Fe= no-load losses, kw. 
than rated kva: R=] á . load loss at rated load 

Cux L!- Fe (16) = Toss ratio no-load loss " 


EFFICIENCY CHART 
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Fig. 6—Chart for calculation of efficiency. Directions: A straight-edge placed between 
the known full load copper loss and iron loss points will give intercepta on the efficiency 
scales for various loads. 
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Fig. 7—Relation between transformer loss ratio and the most 
efficient loading. 


The relation between loss ratio and most cfficient trans- 
former loading is shown in Fig. 7. The range through 


which loss ratio may vary in normal transformer designs is 
shown by Table 3. 


The product of percent no-load and load losses is a quan- 
tity that has become standardized to the extent that it is 
predictable with fair accuracy for large power transformers. 


TABLE 8 
Normal Limits of Loss Ratio, R 


Loss Ratio, R = (Cu/Ee) 











Voltage Class OA, OW FOA** 
kv OA/FA* FOW** 
OA/FA/FOA* 
46 and below............... 1.75 to 3.25 1.£ to 2.4 
69 to 138, incl... ....... 1.50 to 2.75 1.2 to 2.0 
Above 188. 000000000.0..... 1.25 to 2.06 1.0 to 1.8 





*Based on losses at OA rating. 
** Based on losses at 60 percent of FOA or FOW rating. 


Fig. 8 shows typical values of the product of percent losses, 
as a funetion of transformer size and voltage rating. To 
estimate values of no-load and load losses for a particular 
transformer rating it is first necessary to select values of 
loss ratio Æ and loss product P from Table 3 and Fig. 8. 
Then the respective loss values, in kilowatts, are given 
below: 


(18) 
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Fig. S—' Typical values of product of percent losses (percent 

full-load copper-loss times percent iron loss). For OA/FA 

or OA/FA/FOA units use OA rating to evaluate product. For 

FOA and FOW units use 60 percent of rated kva to evaluate 
product. 


EVA 


PR, kw. 
Cu i oo PR, kw (19) 


where: 


. (Cu 
E — loss ratio, (5) 


P=product of the percent values of no-load and 


load losses, Ce =") x E cu) 


kva kva 
kva = transformer rating. 





8. Typical Efficiency Values 


Conventional transformer efficiency is given on the basis 
of losses calculated at (or corrected to) 75 degrees C and 


TABLE 4— Approximate VALUES OF EFFICIENCY FOR 60-CYCLE, 
Two-Winpine, OA, TugEE-PHASE POWER TRANSFORMERS 


(Full load, unity power factor, at 75°C) 





Voltage Class 











kva 7 
15 kv 31.5 kw 60 kv | 188 kv 161 kv 
2000 98.97 98.89 98.83 98.56 98.47 
10 000 99.23 99,22 99.17 90.12 99.11 


50 000 


99.47 99.45 99.44 


Note: These figures apply also to OA/FA and OA/FA/FOA transformers, at 
loads corresponding to their OA ratings. 
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unity power-factor load unless otherwise specified. Table 4 
gives approximate values for 60-cycle power transformers 
at full load, unity power-factor, and 75 degrees C. 


IH. TRANSFORMER CLASSIFICATIONS 
9. Forms of Construction. 


Core-form construction for single-phase transformers 
consists of magnetic steel punchings arranged to previde 
a single-path magnetic circuit. High- and low-voltage coils 
aré grouped together on each main or vertical leg of the 
core, as shown in Fig. 9. In general, the mean Jength of 
turn for the winding is comparatively short in the core- 
form design, while the magnetic path is long. 


pem 


Fis, 9—Core-form construction. 
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Shell-form construction for single-phase transformers 
consists of all windings formed into a single ring, with 
magnetice punchings assembled so as to encircle each side 
of the winding ring, as in Fig. 10. The mean length of turn 
is usually longer than for a comparable core-form design, 
while the iron path is shorter. 

In the design of a particular transformer many factors 
such as insulation stress, mechanical stress, heat distribu- 
tion, weight and eost must be balanced and compromised!, 
Tt appears that, for well-balanced design, both core-orm 
and shell-form units have their respective fields of applica- 
bility determined by kva and kv rating. 

In the larger sizes, shell-form construction is quite appro- 
priate; the windings and magnetic iron ean be assembled 
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SS 
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Fig. 10—Shell-form construction, 
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Fig. 11—Assembly of 15 000 kva three-phase transformer, 
showing “form-fit” tank being lowered into position, 


on a steel base structure, with laminations laid in horizon- 
tally to lmk and surround the windings. A close-fitting 
tank member is then dropped over the core and coil assem- 
bly and welded to the steel base, completing the tank 
assembly and also securing the core to the base member. 
This “form-fit” construction is shown in Fig. 11; it is more 
compact than can be achieved by assembling a core form 
unit within a tank, and the flow of cooling oil can be 
directed more uniformly throughout the interior of the 
coll assembly, 


10. Comparison of Single-Phase and Three-Phase 
Units for Three-Phase Banks 


A three-phase power transformation can be accomplished 
either by using a three-phase transformer unit, or by inter- 
connecting three single-phase units to form a three-phase 
bank. The three-phase unit has advantages of greater 
efficiency, smaller size, and less cost when compared with 
a bank having equal kva capacity made up of three single- 
phase units. 

When three single-phase units are used in a bank, it is 
possible to purchase and install a fourth unit at the same 
location as an emergency spare. This requires only 33 
percent additional investment to provide replacement ca- 
pacity, whereas 100 pereent additional cost would be re- 
quired to provide complete spare capacity for a three-phase 
unit. However, transformers have a proven reliability 
higher than most. other elements of a power system, and 
for this reason the provision of immediately available spare 
capacity is now considered less important than it once was. 
Three-phase units are quite generally used in the highest 
of circuit ratings, with no on-the-spot spare transformer 
capacity provided. In these cases parallel or interconnected 
circuits of the system may provide emergency capacity, or, 
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for small and medium size transformers, portable sub- 
stations can provide spare capacity on short notice. 

If transportation or rigging facilities should not be 
adequate to handle the required transformer capacity as 
a single unit, a definite reason of course develops for using 
three single-phase units. 


11. Types of Cooling 


Basie types of cooling are referred to by the following 
designations.® 

OA -Oil-Immersed Self-Cooled—In this type of 
transformer the insulating oil circulates by natural convec- 
tion within a tank having either smooth sides, corrugated 
sides, integral tubular sides, or detachable radiators. 
Smooth tanks are used for small distribution transformers 
but because the losses increase more rapidly than the tank 
surface area as kva capacity goes up, a smooth tank trans- 
former larger than 50 kva would have to be abnormally 
large to provide sufficient radiating surface. Integral 
tubular-type construction is used up to about 3000 kva 
and in some cases io larger capacities, though shipping 
restrictions usually limit this type of construction at the 
larger ratings. Above 3000 kva detachable radiators are 
usually supplied. Transformers rated 46 kv and below 
may also be filled with Inerteen fire-proof insulating liquid, 
instead of with oil. 

The OA transformer is a basic type, and serves as a 
standard for rating and pricing other types. 

OA/FA—Oil-Immersed Self-Cooled/Forced-Air 
Cooled—This type of transformer is basically an OA unit 
with the addition of fans to increase the rate of heat trans- 
fer from the cooling surfaces, thereby increasing the per- 
missible transformer output. The OA/FA transformer is 
applicable in situations that require short-time peak loads 
to be carried recurrently, without affecting normal ex- 
pected transformer life. This transformer may be pur- 
chased with fans already installed, or it may be purchased 
with the option of adding fans later. 





tede Se 


Fig. 12—Instailation view of a 25 000 kva, 115-12 kv, three- 
phase, 60 cycle, OA/FA transformer. 
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The higher kva capacity attained by the use of fans is 
dependent upon the self-cooled rating of the transformer 
and may be calculated as follows: 


For 2500 kva (OA) and below: 
kva (FA) — 1.15Xx kva(OÀ). (20) 
For 2501 to 9999 kva (OA) single-phase or 11 999 
kva (OA) three-phase: 
kva (FA}=1.25xkva (OA). (21) 
For 10000 kva (OA) single-phase and 12000 
kya (OA) three-phase, and above: 
kva (FA) = 1.333 Xkva (OA). (22) 
These ratings are standardized, and are based on a hot- 
test-spot copper temperature of 65 degrees C above 30 
degrees © average ambient, 

OA/FOA/FOA-Oil-Immersed Self-Cooled /Forced- 
Oil Forced - Air Cooled/Forced - Oil Forced - Air 
Cooled—The rating of an oil-immersed transformer may 
be increased from its OA rating by the addition of some 
combination of fans and oil pumps. Such transformers 
are normally built in the range 10000 kva (OA) single- 
phase or 12 000 kva (OA) three-phase, and above. In- 
creased ratings are defined as two steps, 1.333 and 1.667 
times the OA rating respectively. Recognized variations of 
these triple-rated transformers are the OA/FA/FA and the 
OA/FA/FOA types. Automatic controls responsive to oil 
temperature are normally used to start the fans and pumps 
in a selected sequence as transformer loading increases. 

FOA—Oil-Immersed Forced-Oil-Cooled With 
Forced- Air Cooler—This type of transformer is intended 
for use only when both oil pumps and fans are operating, 
under which condition any load wp to full rated kva may 
be carried. Some designs are capable of carrying excitation 
current with no fans or pumps in operation, but this is not 
universally true. Heat transfer from oil to air is aceom- 
plished in external oil-to-air heat exchangers. 

OW-—-Qil-Immersed Water-Cooled—In this type 
of water-cooled transformer, the cooling water runs through 
coils of pipe which are in contact with the insulating oil of 
the transformer. The oil flows around the outside of these 
pipe coils by natural convection, thereby effecting the 
desired heat transfer to the cooling water. This type has 
no self-cooled rating. 

FOW—Oil-Immersed Forced-Oil-Cooled With 
Forced-Water Cooler—External oil-to-water heat ex- 
changers are used in this type of unit to transfer heat from 
oil to cooling water; otherwise the transformer is similar 
to the FOA type. 

AA—Dry-Type Self-Cooled—Dry-type transform- 
ers, available at voltage ratings of 15 kv and below, contain 
no oil or other liquid te perform insulating and cooling 
functions. 

Air is the medium which surrounds the core and coils, 
and eooling must be accomplished primarily by air flow 
inside the transformer. The self-cooled type is arranged 
to permit circulation of air by natural convection. 

AFA—Dry-Type Forced-Air Cooled—This type of 
transformer has a single rating, based on forced circulation 
of air by fans or blowers. 

AA/FA-——Dry-Type Self-Cooled /Forced-Air Cooled 
—This design has one rating based on natural convection 
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and a second rating based on forced cireulation of air by 
fans or blowers. 


IV. POLARITY AND TERMINAL MARKINGS 
12. Single-Phase Transformers 


Primary and secondary terminals of a single-phase trans- 
former have the same polarity when, at a given instant of 
time, the eurrent enters the primary terminal in question 
andleaves the secondary terminal. In Fig. 13 areillustrated 


H 
H Ep 2 


> 





SUBTRACTIVE POLARITY 


ADDITIVE POLARITY 


Fig. 13—Standard polarity markings for two-winding trans- 
formers. 


single-phase transformers of additive and subtractive po- 
larity. If voltage is applied to the primary of both trans- 
formers, and adjacent leads connected together, Hı to Xi 
in Fig. 13(a) and Hi to X; in Fig. 13(b), a voltmeter across 
the other pair of terminals [Ay and X; in Fig. 13(a) and 
Hz and X, in Fig. 13(b)] indicates a voltage greater than 
E, if the transformer is additive as Fig. 13(b), and less than 
E, if the transformer is subtractive as Fig. 13(a). 
Additive polarity is standard for all single-phase trans- 
formers 200 kva and smaller having high-voltage ratings 
8660 volts (winding voltage) and below. Subtractive po- 
larity is standard for all other single-phase transformers." 


13. Three-Phase Transformers 


The polarity of a three-phase transformer is fixed by 
the connections between phases as well as by the relative 
locations of leads, and can be designated by a sketch 
showing lead marking and a vector diagram showing the 
electrical angular shift between terminals. 

The standard angular displacement between reference 
phases of a delta-delta bank, or a star-star bank is zero 
degrees. The standard angular displacement. between ref- 
erence phases of a star-delta bank, or a delta-star bank, 
is 30 degrees. The present American standard for such 
three-phase banks is that the high-voltage reference phase 
is 30 degrees ahead of the reference phase on the low 
voltage, regardless of whether the bank connections are 
star-delta or delta-star.* The standard terminal markings 
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Hai? o Xz 
HIGH LOW 
VOLTAGE Hal? olx, VOLTAGE 
H, je 9x, 


He lo) TERMINAL MARKINGS Hz 


Xe Xa 


Hy Ha Hi X Hs 
3 


STAR-DELTA OR 
DELTA-STAR CONNECTION 


DELTA-DELTA OR 
STAR-STAR CONNECTION 


(b) LINE-TO-NEUTRAL VOLTAGE VECTOR DIAGRAMS 


Fig. 14--Standard polarity markings and vector diagrams for 
three-phase transformers. 


for a three-phase, two-winding transformer are illustrated 
in Fig. 14. Also included are the vector diagrams for delta- 
delta, star-star, star-delta and delta-star connected trans- 
formers. The phase rotations are assumed to be I7,-H;-H; 
and X,-X.—X;. 

Fig. 15 summarizes the phase angles that can be obtained 
between high- and low-voltage sides of star-delta and delta- 


Eag LAGS E,, BY 30* 


Esq LEADS E,. BY 30° 








Fig. 15—Angular phase displacements obtainable with three- 
phase star-delta transformer units, 


star, three-phase transformers built with standard connec- 
tions and terminal markings. In this Figure A, B, and C 
represent the three phases of the high-voltage system, 
whereas a, b, and e represent the three phases of the low- 


voltage system. Phase rotations A-B-C and a-b-e are 
assumed. 
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V. STANDARD INSULATION CLASSES 


14. Choice of Insulation Class 


The standard insulation classes and dielectric tests for 
power transformers are given in Table 5. The insulation 
class of a transformer is determined by the dielectric tests 
which the unit can withstand, rather than by rated operat- 
ing voltage. 

On a particular system, the insulation class of the 
connected power transformers may be determined by the 
ratings and characteristics of the protective devices in- 
stalled to limit surge voltages across the transformer 
windings. Ratings of the protective devices will in turn 
depend upon the type of system, its grounding connections, 
and some related factors. For example, when the system 
neutral is solidly grounded so that a grounded neutral (80 
percent) arrester can be used, an insulation level corre- 
sponding to the arrester rating may be chosen rather than 
an insulation level corresponding to the system operating 
voltage. Many transformer banks having a star-connected 
three-phase winding, with the neutral permanently and 
solidly grounded, have an impulse strength corresponding 
to a lower Ime-to-line classification than indicated in Table 
5 (See Chap. 18 for a more detailed discussion of this 
subject). 


15. Dielectric Tests 


The purpose of dielectric testing is to show that the 
design, workmanship, and insulation qualities of a trans- 
former are such that the unit will actually meet standard 
or specified voltage test limits. Below ts a deseription of 
the various dielectric tests which may be applied to power 
transformers: 

(1) The standard impulse fest consists of applying in 
succession, one reduced fuil wave, two chopped waves, and 
one full wave. 


(a) A full wave is a 1.540 microsecond wave, usually of 
negative polarity for oil-immersed transformers, or positive 
polarity for dry type, and of the magnitude given in 
Table 5. 

(b) A reduced full wave is a 1.5240 microsecond wave, having 
& crest value between 50 and 70 percent of the full wave 
creat, 

(c) A chopped wave is formed by counecting an air gap to cause 
voltage breakdown on the tail of the applied wave. The 
crest voitage and minimum time to flashover are specified 
in Table 5. 


(2) The standard applied-potentíal test consists of apply- 
ing a low-frequency voltage between ground and the wind- 
ing under test, with all other windings grounded. The 
standard test voltage magnitude is listed in Table 5, and 
its specified duration is one minute. 

(3) The standard indueed-petential test in general con- 
sists of applying between the terminals of one winding a 
voltage equal to twice the normal operating voltage of that 
winding. A frequency of twice rated or more is used for 
this test, so that the transformer core will not be over- 
excited by the application of double voltage. The duration 
of the test is 7200 cycles of the test frequency, but not 
longer than one minute. Commonly used test frequencies 
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TABLE 5—STANDARD INSULATION CLASSES AND DIELECTRIC 
TESTS FOR DISTRIBUTION AND POWER TRANSFORMERS 


(Taken from Table 11.030 ASA Standard C57.11-1948 for Transformers, Regulators and Reactors.) 
tt pcg nena neste 





















































Impulse Tests 
Rated Voltage Between Terminals Low Frequency |— 
of Power-Transformers (a) Testa Oil-Emmersed Transformers Oil-Immersed Transformers 
: 500 kva or Less Above 500 kva 
Insula- i Full Fuli 
tion Single-Phase 3-Phase | OiLIm- | y Chopped Wave — (yayo (e| Chopped Wave lave (oy 
Class mersed Y 
For Y- For Delta- Type ‘Type (b) Min Time Min Time 
: . Delta or Y- JP 
Connection | Conneetion to to 
Connected Ky Kv Ky Ky 
on 3-Phase | on 3-Phase Flash- Flash- 
kv rms Crest Crest Crest Crest 
System (e) System y over over 
ky kv rms kv rms (c kv rms | kv rms Microsec. Microsec. 
1.2 0.69 0.69 (d) 1.2 10 4 36 1.0 30 54 1.5 45 
25 ]| 0... MEN 2.5 15 10 54 1.25 45 e. D. el. 
5.0 2.89 2.89 (dj 5.0 19 12 69 1.5 60 88 1.6 75 
8.66 5.0 5.00 (d) 3.66 26 18 88 1.6 75 110 1.8 95 
15 8.66 15.0 15.0 34 31 110 1.8 95 130 2.0 110 
25.0 14.4 25.0 25.0 50 178 3.0 150 175 3.0 150 
34.5 19.9 34.5 34.5 70 230 3.0 200 230 3.6 200 
46.0 26.6 46.0 46.0 95 290 3.0 250 290 3.0 250 
69.0 39.8 69.0 69.0 140 400 3.0 350 400 3.0 350 
92 53.1 92 ua 185 520 3.0 450 520 3.0 450 
115 66.4 115 115 230 830 3.0 550 630 2.0 550 
138 79.7 138 188 275 750 3.0 650 750 3.0 650 
161 93.0 161 i 161 325 865 3.0 750 865 3.0 | 750 
| A 
196 113 196 196 395 1035 | 3.0 900 1035 30 900 
230 183 230 230 460 + 1210 3.0 1050 1210 3.0 1050 
287 166 287 287 575 o. 1500 3.0 1300 | 1500 3.0 1300 
345 199 345 590 690 e | 1785 3.0 1550 | TTBS 3.0 1550 


Notes: (a) 
(b 


are as follows: 


Intermediate voltage ratings are placed in the next higher insulation class unless otherwise specified. . 
) Standard impulse tests have not been established for dry-iype distribution and power transformers. Present-day values for impulse tests of such apparatus 


1.2 kv clasa, 10 kv; 2,5 class, 20 kv: 5.0 class, 25 kv; 8.66 kv class, 36 kv; 15 kv class, 50 kv. These values apply to both ehopped-wave and fell- 


wave tests. 


(c) 


Y-conneeted transformers fer operation with neutral solidly grounded or grounded through an impedance may have reduced insulation at the neutral, When 


this reduced insulation ia below the level required for delta operation, transformers eannot be operated delta-connected. 


(dj 


These apparatus are insulated for the test, voltages corresponding to the Y connection, so that a single line of anparatus serves for the Y and delta applica- 


tions. The test voltages for such delta-connected single-phase apparatus are therefore one step higher than needed for their voltage rating. 


(e) 1.540 microsecond wave. 


are 120 cycles for 60-cyele transformers, and 60 cycles for 
25-cycle transformers. 

Combinations and modifications of the tests described 
above are contained in transformer standard publications, 
for example ASA C57.22-1948, and these publications 
should be consulted for detailed information. 


16. Insulation Class of Transformer Neutrals 


Transformers designed for wye connection only with the 
neutral brought out may have a lower insulation level at 
the neutral than at the line end. The following rules are 
included as a guide in selecting the permissible neutral 
insulation level: 

(a) A solidly grounded transformer may have a mini- 
mum neutral insulation class in accordance with column 
2 of Table 6. 

(b) A transformer grounded through a neutral imped- 
ance must have a neutral insulation class at least as high 
as the maximum dynamic voltage at the transformer neu- 
tral during system short-circuit conditions. In no case 


should the neutral class be lower than that given in Column 
2, Table 6. 

(c) If the neutral of a transformer is connected to ground 
through the series winding of a regulating transformer, the 
neutral insulation class must be at least as high as the 
maximum raise or lower voltage (phase to neutral) of the 
regulating transformer. In no case should the neutral class 
be less than that given in Column 3 of Table 6, 

(d) A transformer grounded through the series winding 
of a regulating transformer and a separate neutral imped- 
ance shall have a neutral insulation class at least as high 
as the sum of the maximum raise or lower voltage (line 
to neutral) of the regulating transformer and the maximum 
dynamic voltage across the neutral impedance during sys- 
tem short-circuit conditions. In no case should the neutral 
insulation class be less than that given in Column 3 of 
Table 6. 

(e) H the neutral of a transformer is connected to ground 
through a ground fault neutralizer, or operated un- 
grounded but impulse protected, the minimum neutral 
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TABLE 6— MINIMUM INSULATION CLASS AT TRANSFORMER 
NEUTRAL 
a) (2) (3) (4} 
Grounded Grounded 
Winding Solidl Grounded Through 
Insulation ony or Through Ground Fault 
Through i T . 
Class at Current Regulating Neutralizer or 
Line End Transformer Transformer Isolated but 
Impulse Protected 
1.2 
2.5 
5.0 Same as Line [End 
8.66 
15 8.68 8.66 8.86 
25 3.66 8.66 15 
34.5 8.66 8.66 25 
46 15 15 34.5 
69 15 15 46 
92 15 25 69 
115 15 25 69 
138 15 34.5 92 
161 15 34,5 92 
196 15 46 115 
230 15 46 138 
287 15 69 161 
345 15 69 196 














insulation elass shall be in accordance with Column 4 of 


Table 6. 


VI TEMPERATURE AND SHORT-CIRCUIT 
STANDARDS 


17. Temperature Standards 


The rating of electrical apparatus is inherently deter- 
mined by the allowable operating temperatures of insu- 
lation, or the temperature rise of the insulation above 
ambient temperature. For transformers and voltage reg- 
ulators with Class A insulation, either air or oi! cooled, 
the rating is based on an observable temperature rise (by 
resistance or thermometer) of 55 C above an ambient 
temperature at no time in excess of 40 C, and the average 
during any 24-hour period not exceeding 30 C. Trans- 
formers and other induction apparatus are designed to 
limit the hottest-spot temperatures of the windings to not 
more than 10 C above their average temperatures under 
continuous rated conditions. The limits of observable 
temperature rise for air-cooled transformers with Class B 
insulation is 80 C by resistance measurement. 


18. Short-Circuit Conditions 


A proposed revision to American Standard C57.12-1948 
(section 12.050) reads in part: 


“1, Transformers shall be capable of withstanding with- 
out injury short circuits on any external terminals, 
with rated line voltages maintained on all terminals 
intended for connection to sources of power, 
provided: 


(a) The magnitude of the symmetrical current in any wind- 
ing of the transformer, resulting from the external short 
circuit, does not exceed 25 times the base current of the 
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winding. The initial current is assumed to be com- 
pletely displaced from zero. 

(b} The duration of the short circuit is limited to the fol- 
lowing time periods. Intermediate values may be 
determined by interpolation. 


Symmetrical Current Time Period 


..in Any Winding _ _in Seconds 
25 times base current 2 
20 times base current 3 

16.6 times base current 4 

14.3, or less, times base current 5 


«2. Where kva is mentioned in paragraph 3 the following 
is intended: 
When the windings have a self-cooled rating, the kva 
of the self-cooled rating shall be used. When the 
windings have no self-cooled ratings, the largest kva 
obtained from the ratings assigned for other means 
of cooling by the use of the following factors shall 
be used: 


Type of Transformer Multiplying Factor 





Water-cooled (OW) 1.0 
Dry-Type Forced-Air-Cooled (AFA) 0.75 
Forced-oil-cooled (FOA or FOW) 0.60 


“3. For multi-winding transformers: 
The base current of any winding provided with ex- 
ternal terminals, or of any delta-connected stabiliz- 
ing winding without terminals, shall be determined 
from the rated kva of the winding or from not less 
than 35 percent of the rated kva of the largest 
winding of the transformer, whichever is larger. 


“Ta some cases, the short-circuit current, as limited by 
transformer impedance alone, will exceed 25 times base 
current. [t must be recognized that such cases ean occur 
with transformers manufactured according to these stand- 
ards and that the transformers built under these standards 
are not designed to withstand such short-circuit current.” 

Under short-circuit conditions the calculated copper 
temperatures for power and distribution transformers shall 
not exceed 250 C where Class A insulation is used assuming 
an initial copper temperature of 90 C, or 350 C where 
Class B insulation is used assuming an initial copper 
temperature of 125 €, 


VIL. TRANSFORMER TEMPERATURE-TIME 
CURVES 


19, Constant Load 


A “heat run” of a transformer on test is made to deter- 
mine the temperature rise of the various parts at rated 
load. Tí the test were made by applying only rated load, 
with the transformer at room temperature, thirty hours or 
more would be required before stationary temperatures 
were reached. Such a process would be quite mefficient of 
time, energy, and in the use of testing facilities. Accelerated 
heat runs are made by closing radiator valves, etc., and 
applying loads in excess of rated load until the expected 
temperatures are reached. Radiation restrictions are then 
removed, the load reduced to normal, and the test con- 
tinued until stable temperatures are reached. 
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It is evident that the temperature-time characteristics 
of a transformer cannot be obtained from the accelerated 
heat-run data. Information is secured from the heat run, 
however, which permits the temperatures to be calculated 
under assumed load conditions. Exact calculations are 
quite involved, but sufficiently accurate results can be 
obtained by the use of an approximate method due to 
S. B. Griscom for estimating the temperatures reached 
under variable load conditions, changing ambient tempera- 
tures, ete. Certain simplifying assumptions can be made 
that permit a quick estimate of the expected temperatures. 


Let L= transformer load in kva. 
W = total losses Gin kw) at load L. 
Ty = final temperature rise at load L in degrees C above 
the temperature at ¢=0. 
M = thermal capacity in kw hours per degree C. 
k = radiation constant in kw per degree C. 
T —oil temperature rise in degrees C at time ¢ above 
the temperature at £—0. 
H = thermal time constant in hours, 
i Lime in hours. 


If the heat radiated is directly proportional to the 
temperature rise of the transformer above the ambient, the 
radiation constant ean be obtained from the heat run data 
for W and Tr: 

pa 


Ty (23) 


where the temperature at £—0 is taken as ambient. 

Since the total heat generated is equal to the heat 
radiated plus the heat stored (heat consumed in raising the 
temperatures of the various parts) 


dT 


W=iT+M dr (24) 
This equation can be solved for T, giving 
T- tQ -— er) (25) 
or 
r-n(i-e*) (20) 
where 
H == =the transformer time constant in hours. (27) 


This derivation may be broadened to show that Eq. 
(26) is equally correet for the case where the oil temper- 
ature rises T and Tp are those above the temperature at 
¿=0, whether the value then is the ambient temperature or 
otherwise. 

The foregoing discussion has been based on the assump- 
tion that the temperature throughout all parts of the trans- 
former is the same. This, of course, is not the case. When 
the transformer load is increased, the copper temperature 
is above that of the surrounding parta, and when the load 
is decreased, the copper tends ta he more nearly the same 
temperature as the surrounding parts. Also, the top and 
bottom oil are at different temperatures. Eq. (26) is 
therefore commonly taken as referring to the top-oil 
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temperature rise, that is, T and Tp are defined as before 
but refer to the top-oil specifically. Further, the final top- 
oil temperature rise Tp is not directly proportional to the 
losses for all types of transformers as Eq. (23) would 
indicate, but is mere correctly represented by the relation 


(28) 





Ww m 
Ty-T 
F Ze loss at full cxi) 
where: 

m -: 0.8 for type OA transformers. 
=0.9 for type OA/FA transformers. 
== 1.0 for type FOA transformers. 

Ty cn = final top-oil temperature rise at full load in 
degrees C. 


The use of this relation when substituted in Eq. (23) 
indicates that for other than the type FOA transformer the 
radiation constant k and the time constant A are not 
completely independent of load but vary according to a 
small fractional power of the total loss. However for con- 
venience in calculations this variation in £ and H is nor- 
maliy overlooked and the values obtained from Equations 
(23) and (27) for the full load condition are taken as 
constant. The error introduced by the procedure is not 
large compared to that normally expected in transient 
thermal calculations. 

To determine the temperature rise curve for any load L 
therefore, the radiation constant k under full load condi- 
tions is first determined from the heat run data using 
Eq. (23). The thermal capacity Af is dependent on the 
thermal capacities of the various parts of the transformer. 
For convenience it can be assumed that the transformer 
parts can be separated into three elements: the core and 
coils, the case and fittings, and the oil, Although the core 
and coils are of copper, iron, and insulation the specific 
heats of those elements do not vary widely. Since, also, 
there is a reasonably constant proportion of these elements 
in different transformers, a single weighted coefficient. of 
thermal capacity for the coils and core is warranted. The 
following relation is accordingly suggested: 


1 . 
M= iog tt? (wt. of core and coils) 


-+0.04 (wt. of case and fittings) 
+0.17 (wt. of oi] (29) 


Here the coefficients of the last two terms are also weighted 
to make further allowance for the fact that all parts of the 
case and fittings and the oil are not at a uniform tempera- 
ture. The values of k and M found as above may be 
substituted in Eq. (27) to obtain H. The value of Tp for 
the desired load L is determined next by substitution of 
heat run data in Eq. (28). The quantity W for the load £L 
may be evaluated by the relation 





L 2 
eld. 
W s load is) X (full load copper loss) 


+ (no-load loss) (80) 
The quantities H and Tp may now be substituted in Eq. 
(26) from which the top-oil temperature-rise curve may be 
plotted directly. 
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For example, a 6000-kva, three-phase, self-cooled, 
24 000-5040 volt transformer has the following full load 
performance data as supplied by the manufacturer: 


Tron loss = 10 920 watts. 
Copper loss =43 540 watts. 
Total= 54 460 watts. 
Top-oil rise =40 C (from heat-run test data). 
LV copper rise = 46.3 C. 
HV copper rise = 43.3 C. 
Wt. of core and coils « 25 000 pounds. 
Wt. of case and fittings= 18 000 pounds, 
Wt. of oil = 17 400 pounds. 


From this information the time constant H may be evalu- 
ated and the expression for T' obtained for the load L equal 
to the rated load. 


W 54.46 
k— m 407 1.86 kw per degree C. 
1 
M= zagt tt x25 000+0.04 x 18 000--0.17 X17 400] 
25.18 kw hours per degree C. 
M 518 
Ha? -3.81 hours. 
T^ L38 3.81 hours 


T = Tg(1-— e) AQ — 1380), 


The full load top-oil temperature rise curve shown in Fig. 
16 was caleulated from this relation. 

'To plot the top-oil temperature-rise eurve for half-load 
conditions for this transformer the same time constant H 
is used as found above. 

From Eq. (28): 


(0.5)2x 43.54 -- 10.92V?* 
Ty=40 —19.2 C. 
F ( 51.46 19.2 C 


t 
T=19.2 o -— en). 


The curve represented by this equation also appears in 
Fig. 16. 

The rise of the hottest-apot copper temperature above 
the top-oil temperature is known as the hottest-spot cop- 
per gradient and at full load may be estimated from the 
relation 


Guan Gognd- Á. 


where: 





(31) 


Guin — hottest spot copper gradient at full load in 
degrees C. 
Goy =apparent copper gradient at full load in 
degrees C. 
À — 10 C for type OA and OW transformers. 
=10 C for type OA/FA transformers. 
=5 C for type FOA and FOW transformers 
with directed flow over coils. 


The apparent copper gradient at full load (Gean) is the 
difference between the average copper temperature rise 
and the top-oil temperature rise, both oi which are de- 
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Fig. 16—Top-oil temperature rise versus time, for a typical 
transformer. 


termined during the heat-run. The average copper tem- 
perature rise above ambient at full load is required by 
standards not to exceed 55 C for class A insulation. The 
use of that value to obtain the apparent copper gradient 
will generally lead to overly pessimistic results since the 
actual value of the average copper temperature rise is 
normally below the limit. Therefore it is advisable to use 
the value measured on the heat run and obtained from the 
manufacturer. 

For any load L, the hottest-spot copper gradient may be 
calculated from the relation 


En y 7 Gey A ( (32) 


L 1.5 
full load =) 
From the performance data of the transformer previously 
cited: 


Econ =46.3-40=8,3 C for the LV winding. 
Guay 634102 16.8 C. 


The hottest-spot copper temperature for full-load is thus 
16.3 C above the top-oil temperature. For, say, half-load, 
Eq. (32) must be used to obtain 


Gua; = 16.3 (0.5) =5.4 C. 


Ht is not feasible in a study of this kind to keep track of 
short time variations of copper or hottest-spot tempera- 
ture, and it is suggested if it is desirable to show roughly 
how this varies, a time constant of 15 minutes be used. 
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Fig. 17—Step-by-step graphical calculation of temperatures under changing load conditions. 


20. Variable Load 


A step-by-step analysis using Eqs. (28) to (32) can be 
made to consider conditions of variable load, changing 
ambient temperatures, etc. The method of approach is 
based on the fact that the initial rate of change of tempera- 
ture is the slope of a line joining the initial and final tem- 
peratures, the two temperatures being separated by a time 
interval equal to the thermal time constant of the trans- 
former. As before Tp is calculated from heat run data and 
the total loss W for each load condition through the use of 
Eq. (28). The loss W is obtained irom Eq. (30). The final 
top-oil temperature is then found by adding Tp to the 
ambient temperature. Since the load is varying, the final 
temperature cannot be reached for each load condition and 
the step-by-step analysis must be employed to obtain the 
top-oil temperature curve. Points on the hottest-spot 
temperature time curve may then be obtained by adding 
ihe hottest-spot copper gradient Ga for each load to the 
top-oil temperature at the time corresponding to the load 
for which the gradient was calculated. Gy is obtained in 
the same manner as previously outlined. 

To illustrate the step-by-step method, the oil tempera- 
ture-time curve for the 6000-kva transformer previously 
described will be calculated, starting with an oil tempera- 
ture of 55 C for an assumed load eycle as tabulated in the 
adjacent column. 

Figure 17 illustrates the use of the caleulated data in the 
graphical step-by-step process to plot the curve of top-oil 
temperature with time and the manner in which the hottest- 
spot gradients are added to obtain the hottest-spot tem- 
perature-time curve. The accuracy can be increased by 
using shorter time intervals. 














Final Oit 

Temp. Hottest- 
Final ambient Spot 

Load | Loss | Oil Rise plus | Gradient 

Time | Ambient (mva) | Eq. (30) | Eq. (28) | final rise | Eq. (32) 

i2 | 29€ 2 15.7 | 14.70 | 43.70 2.8C 
Zam 29 2 18.7 | 14.7 43.7 2.8 
4 B 2 15.7. | 14.7 42.7 2.8 
6 27 3 21.8 | 19.2 46.2 5.4 
8 29 4 30.2 | 24.9 53.9 8.5 
10 31 5 41.1 | 81.9 62.9 12.3 
12 33 6 54.5 | 40.0 73.0 16.3 
2PM, 35 6 54.5 | 40.0 75.0 16.3 
4 37 6 54.5 | 40.0 77.0 16.3 
6 34 5 41.1 | 31.9 85.9 12.2 
8 32 4 30.2 | 24.9 56.9 8.5 
10 30 3 21.8 | 19.2 49.2 5.4 
12 29 2 18 7 | 14.7 43.7 | 28 














VI. GUIDES FOR LOADING OIL-IMMERSED 
POWER TRANSFORMERS 


21. General 


The rated kva output of a transformer is that load which 
it can deliver continuously at rated secondary voltage 
without exceeding a given temperature rise measured 
under prescribed test conditions. The actual test tempera- 
ture rise may, in a practical case, be somewhat below the 
established limit because of design and manufacturing 
tolerances. 

The output which a transformer can deliver in service 
without undue deterioration of the insulation may be more 
or less than its rated output, depending upon the following 
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design characteristics and operating conditions as they 
exist at a particular time’: 


(1} Ambient temperature. 

(2) Top-oil rise over ambient temperature. 

(3) Hottest-spot rise over top-oil temperature 
(hottest-spot copper gradient). 

(4) Transformer thermal time constant. 

(5) Ratio of load loss to no-load loss. 


22. Loading Based on Ambient Temperature 


Air-cooled oil-immersed transformers built to meet es- 
tablished standards will operate continuously with normal 
life expectancy at rated kva and secondary voltage, pro- 
viding the ambient air temperature averages no more than 
30 C throughout a 24-hour period with maximum air 
temperature never exceeding 40 C. Water-ceoled trans- 
formers are built to operate continuously at rated output 
with ambient water temperatures averaging 25 C and 
never exceeding 30 C. 

When the average temperature of the eooling medium is 
different from the values above, a modification of the trans- 
former loading may be made according to Table 7. In 


TABLE 7— PERCENT CHANGE IN EVA LOAD For Each DEGREE 
CENTIGRADE CHANGE IN AVERAGE AMBIENT TEMPERATURE 





Air above 30 C avg. | Air below 30 C avg. 
Type of Cooling or or 
Water above 25 C avg.| Water below 25 C avg. 








Self-cooled — 1.5% per deg. C| +1.0% per deg. C 
Water-cooled —1.5 +1.0 
Forced-Air-Cooled —1.0* 40.75* 
Foreed-Oil-Cooled —1,0" | 4-0. 75* 


*Based on forced-cooled rating. 


cases where the difference between maximum air temper- 
ature and average air temperature exceeds 10 C, a new 
temperature that is 10 C below the maximum should be 
used in place of the true average. The allowable difference 
between maximum and average temperature for water- 
cooled transformers is 5 C. 


23. Loading Based on Measured Oil Temperatures 


The temperature of the hottest-spot within a power 
transformer winding influences to a large degree the de- 
terioration rate of insulation. For oil-immersed transform- 
ers the hottest-spot temperature limits have been set at 
105 C maximum and 95 C average through a 24 hour 
period; normal life expectaney is based on these limits. 
The top-oil temperature, together with a suitable tem- 
perature increment called either hottesi-spot copper rise 
over top-otl temperature or hollest-spot copper gradient, is 
often used as an indication of hottest-spot temperature. 
Allowable top-oil temperature for a particular eonstant 
load may be determined by subtracting the hottest-spot 
copper gradient for that load from 95 C. The hottest-spot 
copper gradient must be known from design information 
for accurate results, though typical values may be assumed 
for estimating purposes. If the hottest-spot copper grad- 
ient is known for one load condition, it may be estima- 
ted for other load conditions by reference to Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 18--Hottest-spot copper rise above top-oil temperature 
asa function of load, for various values of full load copper rise. 
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Fig. 19 —Loading guide based on top-oil temperature, 


(A) OA, OW, OA/FA types. 
(B) OA/FA/FOA, FOA, POW types. 


À conservative loading guide, based on top-oil tempera- 
tures, is given in Fig. 19. 


24. Loading Based on Capacity Factor 


Transformer capacity factor (operating kva divided by 
rated kva) averaged throughout a 24-hour period may be 
well below 100 percent, and when this is true some com- 
pensating increase in maximum transformer loading may 
be made. The percentage increase in maximum loading 
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TABLE 8— PERMISSIBLE TRANSFORMER LOADING BASED ON 
AVERAGE PERCENT CAPACITY FACTORS* 





Maximum 
Percent 
Increase, 
Regardiess of 
Capacity Factor 


Percent Increase 
Above Rated kva 
For each Percent. By 
Which Capacity Factor 
Is Below 100 


Type of Cooling 














Self-Cooled 0.5 25 
Water-eooled 9.5 25 
Foreed-Air-Cooled 0.4 20 
Forced-Oit-Cooled 0.4 20 


operating kya 


* ces X, GO, AVE d tbrough- 
Here, percent capacity factor is equal to vated kva Xx 100, average g 


out a 24-hour period. 


as a function of capacity factor, based on a normal trans- 
former life expectancy, is given in Table 8. 


25. Loading Based on Short-Time Overloads 

Short-time loads which occur not more than once during 
any 24-hour period may be in excess of the transformer 
rating without causing any predictable reduction in trans- 
former life. The permissible load is a function of the aver- 
age load previous to the period of above-rated loading, 
according to Table 9. The load increase based on capacity 
factor and the increase based on short-time overloads can- 
not bc applied concurrently; it is necessary to chose one 
method or the other. 

Short time loads larger than those shown in Table 9 
will cause a decrease in probable transformer life, but the 
amount of the decrease is dificult to predict in general 
terms. Some estimate of the sacrifice in transformer life 
can be obtained from Table 10(a) which is based on the 
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TABLE 9— PERMISSIBLE DAILY SHORT-TIME TRANSFORMER 
LOADING BASED ON NORMAL LIFE EXPECTANCY 





Maximum Load In Per Unit of Transformer Rating™ 























aya CO 
Period of | OA, OW | oram | OA/EA/TOA, 
Inereased E AL LLL EN 
Loading, Average Initial Load, In Per Unit of 
Hours 


Transformer Rating 








0.90] 0. 70 0.50 10.90 0.70 0.80] 


0.90 | 0.70 0.50 
0.5 Lo] 1.89 1.451.581 1.68) 1. Jn 4711.50 














1 1.40|1.54| 1.601 1.31] 1.38 | 1.50|1.24| 1.31 | 1.34 
2 1.24 11.83 | 1.37 [1.19 | 1.23 | 1.26] 1.14 1.18 [1.21 
4 1.12 1.1711.18 1.11/1.13/1.15;¡1.09 1.10:1.10 
8 1.0611.0811.0811.06]1.07/1.07 ]1.05i1.06! 1.06 











(a) Ambient temperatures of 30C for air and 24C for water are assumed through- 
out this table. 

(b) Based on FA rating, 

(0) Based on FOA rating. 

(d) Use either average load for two hours previous to overload period, or average 
load for 24 hours (less the overload period), whichever is greater. 


theoretical conditions and limitations described in Table 
10(b). These conditions were chosen to give results con- 
taining some probable margin, when compared with most 
conventional transformer designs. For special designs, or 
for a more detailed check on some particular unit, the 
hottest-spot copper temperature can be calculated by the 
method shown in section 19, and the probable sacrifice in 
transformer life can then be estimated from Table 11. 


26. Limiting of Load by Automatic Control 


The loading of a transformer can be supervised by con- 
trol devices to insure that hottest-spot copper temperatures 


TABLE 10(a)-—PERMISSIBLE SHORT-TIME TRANSFORMER LOADING, BASED ON REDUCED LIFE exon: 
























































| Following 50 pe reent or less of rated kya ® | Following 100 X) percent of rated kva” 

Type of Period of Increased | | Probablo 8 nerifice In Percent of Normal Life Caused By Each Overload 

Cooling Loading Hours 0.10. | 0.25 0.30 | 100 0.10 0.25 | 0.50 1.00 
Maximum. Load In Per Unit Of Transformer Rating 
0.5 2.00 2.00 2 00 2. 00 1.75 1.82 2.00 | 2.00 
OA 1.0 1.76 1.91 2.00 2.00 1.54 1.69 l.8i | 1.92 
or 2.0 1.50 1.62 1.72 1.82 1.35 1.48 1.58 1.68 
ow 4.0 1.27 1.38 1.46 1.53 1.20 1.32 1.40 1.48 
8.0 1.18 1.21 1.36 1.37 1.11 1.20 1.28 1.35 
24.0 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.23 1.03 1.09 1.15 1.23 
0.5 1.97 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.67 1,82 1.94 2.00 
1.0 1.66 1.79 1.90 2.00 1.47 1.60 1.71 1.81 
OA/FA™ 2.0 1.39 1.51 1.59 1.68 1.29 1.41 1.50 1.58 
4.0 1,21 1,31 3,38 1.45 1.18 1.28 1.35 1.43 
8.0 1.11 1.19 1.26 1.33 1.10 1.18 1.26 1.33 
24.0 | 1.05 1.09 1.15 1.22 1.05 1.09 1.15 1.21 
i 

0.5 | 1.78 1.62 2.00 2.00 1.56 | 1.70 | 1.80 1.80 
OA/FA/FOA® 1.0 | 1.53 1.64 1.73 | 1.82 1.39 1.50 | 1.59 1.69 
or 2.0 1.32 1.42 1.40 1.87 1.26 1.36 ; 1.48 1.81 
PFOA 4.0 1.18 1.26 1.83 | 1.40 1.16 1.25 1.32 1.39 
2.0 1.10 1.17 | 1.24 f 1.31 1.10 1.18 1.24 1.31 
24.0 1.05 | 1.08 1.14 | 1.20 | 1.05 1.09 1.14 1.20 














(a) More basically, following a top-oil rise of 25 C for GA and OA/FA transformers, or a 22 C rise for OA/FA/FOA and FGA units, 
{b} More basically, following, a top-oil risa of 45 C for GA and GA/FA transformers, or & 40 C rise for GA/FA/FOA and FOA units. 


(e) Based on the FA kva rating. 
(d} Based on the FOA kva rating, 
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TABLE 10{b)— CONDITIONS AND TRANSFORMER CHARACTERISTICS 
ASSUMED IN THE PREPARATION OF TABLE 10(a) 








OA OA/FA/TOA 
ow OA/FA FOA 
row 
Hottest-spot rise (C) 65 65 65 
Top-oil rige (C) 15 45 40 
Time constant at full load 
(hours) 3.0 2.9 1.5 
Ratio of full load copper to iron 
loss i 2.5: 3.5 5.0 


Ambient temperature = 30 C. | 

Maximum oil temperature 
z100 C^ 

Maximum hottest-spot copper 
temperature =150 C. 

Maximum short-time loading 
= 200 percent.” 








(a) Based on provision for oil expansion, and inert gas above the oil. 
(b) Short-time loading for one-half hour or more. Terminals or tap-changera 
might in some cases inpose A limit lower than 200 percent. 


TABLE 11 -— PROBABLE SACRIFICE IN TRANSFORMER LIFE 
CAUSED BY PROLONGED HorrEST-SPOT COPPER TEMPERATURE 











Period of 9.10 9.25 0.50 ` 1.00 — 
High Temperature In Degrees Centigrade 
Temperature, To Sacrifice Not More Than The 
hours Above Percent of Normal Life 
0.5 132 142 156 
1.9 124 134 142 150 
2.0 117 126 134 142 
4.0 ili 119 126 134 
8.0 105 112 118 126 
24.0 99 104 109 115 








are always within a permissible range and duration. This 
control may be accomplished with a thermal relay respon- 
sive to both top-oil temperature and to the direct heating 
effect of load current. The thermostatic element of this 
relay is immersed in the hot transformer oil, and it also 
carries a current proportional to load current: in this way 
the temperature of the element is geared to the total tem- 
perature that the transformer winding attains during oper- 
ation. The relay can be arranged to close several sets of 
contacts in succession as the copper temperature climbs 
with increasing load: the first contacts to close can start 
fans or pumps for auxiliary cooling, the next contacts can 
warn of temperatures approaching the maximum safe limit, 
and the final contacts can trip a circuit breaker to remove 
load from the transformer. 

Loading hy copper temperature makes available the 
short-time overload capacity of a power transformer, so 
that emergency loads can be carried without interruption 
of power service, and so that peak loads can be carried 
without the use of over-size transformers? The thermal 
relay can be coordinated with each transformer design to 
which it is applied, and it can inherently follow unpro- 
dictable factors that affect permissible safe loading for a 
particular installation. 
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Fig. 20—Single-line diagram of CSP power transformer. 





IX. THE COMPLETELY SELF-PROTECTED 
TRANSFORMER 


A power transformer design may include protective de- 
vices capable of preventing damage to the unit when it is 
subjected to electrical conditions that would probably 
damage conventional transformers. Also, standard switch- 
ing, metering, and voltage regulating functions may be 
included within a power transformer assembly. When 
these protective, switching, and metering features are all 
combined at the factory within a single unit, as indicated 
in Fig. 20, it may be designated a CSP power transformer. 

Lightning Protection—Coordinated arresters are in- 
stalled to protect both high- and low-voltage circuits from 
lightning or other voltage surges. 
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Fig. 21—Fully assembled 3000 kva, 33-4,16 kv CSP power 
transformer. 
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Fig. 22—1Installation view of 1500 kva, 13.2-4.33 kv CSP power 
transformer, 


Internal Fault Protection—Fusible protective links 
of high interrupting capacity are connected between the 
high-voltage bushings and the winding, so that the supply 
circuit can be cleared from internal transformer faults. 

Overload Protection—A thermal relay, responsive to 
copper temperature (see section 26), operates to trip the 
secondary circuit breaker before damaging temperatures 
develop in the winding. 

Relaying—Overcurrent relays normally are provided in 
the low-voltage circuit to protect for secondary faults. 

Circuit Breaker—-Load switching is accomplished by 
a circuit breaker in the low-voltage cireuit of the trans- 
former. 

Voltage Regulation—Standard no-load taps are pro- 























































































































“Fig, 22—Portable substation rated 2000 kva, 72 000/24 000— 
2.5/4.33/35.0/7.5 kv, shown in operation at a substation site. 
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vided in the high-voltage winding. Tap-changing-under- 
load equipment for the secondary circuit may be built into 
the transformer housing. 

Metering—Watthour meters and ammeters are usually 
supplied for circuit metering. 

CSP transformers are available in kva ratings up to 
3000, primary voltages up to 69 kv, and secondary voltages 
up to 15 kv. The units may be used to supply distribution 
circuits from high-voltage lines in either industrial or elec- 
trie utility applications; if one unit is used individually on 
a radial circuit, a by-passing switch ean be supplied across 
the low-voltage circuit breaker to permit withdrawal and 
maintenance of the breaker without a service interruption. 


X. AUTOTRANSFORMERS 
27. Two-Winding Autotransformer Theory 


The single-phase two-winding autotransformer contains 
a primary winding and a secondary winding on a common 
core, Just as a conventional two-winding transformer does. 
However, in the autotransformer the two windings are 
interconnected so that the kva to be transformed by actual 
magnetic coupling is only a portion of the total kva trans- 
mitted through the circuit to which the transformer is 
connected, Autotransformers are normally rated in terms 
of circuit kva, without reference to the internal winding kva. 

The autotransformer circuit shown in Fig. 24 contains 





Fig. 24—Circuit for a two-winding autotransformer, 


& primary winding P which is common to both low- and 
high-voltage circuits, and a secondary winding S which is 
connected directly in series with the high-voltage circuit. 
Under no-load conditions, high-side circuit voltage E', will 
be the sum of the primary and secondary winding voltages; 
low-side circuit voltage E, will be equal to the primary 
winding voltage. The relation between primary and sec- 
ondary winding voltages will depend upon the turns ratio 


7 between these windings. 





Thy 
y fi 
Eat Ea 
E! nı e Ra 
ESTE + N. (33) 
2 N-I. (84) 
ta 


Here N is the overall voltage ratio between high- and low- 
voltage circuits. 
When the transformer is carrying load current, the 
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primary ampere-turns should essentially balance the 
secondary ampere-turns (noting that I'as Ia): 





nl, = Nel g= nala (35) 
I= Tp (38) 
Na 
L=Is+le=1+ 1 =NI =N p= Ir (87) 
hy Tg N —1 


The total cireuit kva is given by E,xI, or Es XIs 
(expressing voltages in kv), but the winding kva is given 


by E,XIp or E,XIg. The ratio between winding 
1 
kva (Up or Us) and circuit kva (Uc) is, referring to equa- 
tion (37) 
Up E,XIlp Ip _N-1 
Uc EXXL ( NN NC (38) 
N-1)* 





For example, an autotransformer rated 1000 kva, with a 
circuit voltage ratio of 22 kv to 33 kv (x -- 15) has an 
equivalent two-winding kva of 


Ur= U=! 





Uc i? LL 1000 == 
y Yo LE X 1000 = 333 kva 


The reduced rating of transformer parts required in an 
autotransformer make it physically smaller, less costly, 
and of higher efficiency than a conventional two-winding 
unit for the same circuit kva rating. In the example just 
cited, the autotransformer would theoretically be only as 
large as a 333-kva conventional transformer, and this re- 
duced kva would in practice furnish a fairly accurate basis 
for estimating the cost of the 1000-kva autotransformer. 
Total losses in the autotransformer would be comparable 
to those in a 333-kva conventional transformer, so that 
efficiency based on circuit transmitted power would be 
quite high. 

An autotransformer will introduce series impedance, as 
well as current and voltage transformation, in the circuit 
where it is connected. The series impedance may be evalu- 
ated by referring to Fig. 25(a); here the low-voltage circuit 
terminals are short-circuited, so that the impedance meas- 
ured at the high-voltage terminals will be equal to the series 
circuit impedance attributable to the autotransformer. 
Note that the circuit in Fig. 25(a) is exactly the same as the 
circuit that would be used to measure the leakage impe- 
dance if Zap were defined as the ohmic impedance measured 
across the secondary winding with the primary winding 
short-circuited. A circuit providing correct circuit voltage 
and current ratios, and also correct through impedance, is 
shown in Fig. 25(b}. Two conversions may now be made, 
the first to move the series impedance to the low-voltage 
side, and the second to express impedance in terms of Zra. 


Z,-lzy wo Ze. 


yi^ yi (39) 
Zw (A) Zes=(N-1)% 
SP = =) Zeg=(N—1)*Zps, (40) 
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la) DETERMINATION OF IMPEDANCE TEST 


Zo” Zp 
eo -— 
(2 la 
© É 
(b) EQUIVALENT OF TEST CIRCUIT 
«| z 
To VN] 795 y 
bbb 
Fig 
Br" 


(c) GONVENTIONAL EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 


Fig. 25 —Equivalent circuits for a two-winding autotrans- 
former. 


From this, the conventional form of equivalent circuit is 
shown in Fig. 25(c), where 


Na 1N? 
Za ={ —_— ZPa. 
Cy x P8 


Sequence equivalent circuits for the three-phase two-wind- 
ing autotransformer are presented in the Appendix. 

The circuit impedance of an autotransformer is smaller 
than that of a conventional two-winding unit of the same 
rating, as is evident from Eq. (41). This low series im- 
pedance, though advantageous in its effect on transformer 
regulation, may allow excessive short-cireuit currents 
during system fault conditions. Often the through imped- 
ance will be less than four percent based on the autotrans- 
former nameplate kva rating, which means that three- 
phase short circuit current could exceed the maximum 
of twenty-five times normal rated current for two seconds 
as permitted by standards. For this reason autotrans- 
formers, like voltage regulators, cannot always protect 
themselves against excessive fault current; reactors or 
other connected circuit elements may have to be relied on 
for this protection. 


(41) 
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28. The Three-Winding Autotransformer 

Three-phase autotransíormers for power service are 
usually star-star connected with the neutral grounded, and 
in most of these cases it is desirable to have a third winding 
on the core della-connected so as to carry the third har- 
monic component of exciting current. This winding could 
be very small in capacity if it were required to carry only 
harmonic currents, but its size is increased by the require- 
ment that it carry high currents during system ground 
faults. A widely used rule sets the delta-winding rating at 
35 percent of the autotransformer equivalent two-wind- 
ing kva rating (not circuit kva rating). 

Since it is necessary in most cases to have a delta-con- 
nected tertiary winding, it is often advantageous to design 
this winding so that load ean be taken from it. This re- 
sults in a three-winding aulolransformer with terminals to 
accommodate three external circuits, The equivalent cir- 
cuit for this type of transformer is given in section 59 of 
this chapter. 


29. Autotransformer Taps 

Tt is frequently necessary to place taps in the windings 
of an autotransformer to regulate either or both cireuit 
voltages. It is not advisable to place taps adjacent to the 
line connections for voltages above 22 000 volts, because 
extra insulation is necessary on turns adjacent to the line 
terminals. If taps were placed at the ends of the winding, 
additional padding would be required throughout the 
tapped section. Furthermore, taps placed adjacent to the 
line, where the most severe voltage stresses occur, con- 
stitute a weakness that can be avoided by placing the taps 
in the middle of the winding as shown in Fig. 26. Taps 


o NORMAL TAP En 


/ 


Fig. 26—Autotransformer taps. 


may be placed in either the primary (common) winding, 
or in the secondary (series) winding, or in both windings: 
however, some tap combinations are more desirable than 
others, if the transformer materials are to be used most 
effectively. 

The low-side and high-side circuit voltages may be 
related, under no-load conditions, by an equation which 
takes account of both primary and secondary taps: 
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Pa fata yo POR Hn OE HER) 
niim © milh) 


tm =turns on primary winding, not considering taps. 

m= turns on secondary winding, not considering 
taps. 

h= fractional part of n; included in primary winding 
tap (+t indicates additional turns) 

h fractional part of n; included in secondary wind- 
ing tap. (+im indicates additional turns). 


El =E,+ Es (42) 








1f E, is assumed constant at 1.0 per unit based on normal 
raled low-side circuit voltage, three cases are possible: 
(1) Taps in secondary winding only: 
Efe "44% (43) 
mo ma 
In this case the transformer volts per turn remain 
normal. The percent change in E,' is: 








AE! =t—2—100. (44) 
Nata 
(2) Taps in primary winding only: 
Ny hitta 
Eg = 14m . 45) 
fa Tm ( 





1 
normal value. The percent change in Es is: 


á 


The transformer volts per turn are ( ) times their 





AE =——-x—*100, (46 
ldü nitte ) 
(3) Tape in boih primary and secondary windings: 
tot Ma 
Els 2420 1x3 47 
Ha ILR m ( ) 


As in case (2), the transformer volts per turn are 


ES 


times their normal value. The percent change in 
t—t Te 
= x 
lh mite 
If EZ is assumed constant at 1.0 per unit based on normal 
rated high-side circuit voltage, and E, is allowed to vary, 


three more cases are possible: 
(4) Taps in secondary winding only: 


Tiot 


100. (48) 








Ta Ta 











= _ x 49 
mtn notra modem) (29) 
niña : 
‘The transf lt E ] t 
e transformer volts per turn are (s a =) imes 
their normal value, 
The percent change in £, will be: 
Tis E 
Adr, — h — — — 100. 50 
> 93 -na( 1-12) (50) 
(5) Taps in primary winding only: 
] t 
E, Ty Ry x Tisi] 51 
Cmm ndm mth) +m Gn 
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tatty, i 
: 1 —M——— | times 
Transformer volts per turn are m ==) . 


their normal value. 
The percent change in EZ is: € 


AE, a h (52) 


Tis 
—— ———100 
fh (1-E 5) +1 
(6) Taps in both primary and secondary: 
m ny nalli — tg) 
a= . 53 

E mtm tr ni 1+4)+m(1+4) (53) 

fa ds = 


Fa(1H-5) Hr (1 +4) 
times their normal value. The percent change in Ef is: 








Transformer volts per turn are ( 





_ nah — t) (54) fa) STAR-DELTA (b) INTERCONNEGTED-STAR 
a” i . - ING TRANSFORMER 
mi( 13-5) -ni(1 +t) GROUNDING- TRANSFORMER GROUND 
WINDINGS DRAWN PARALLEL 
If the transformer were designed for constant volts per ARE ON THE SAME CORE 


turn (a= ae), then the percent change in E, would be: 


AE, = tf X 100, (55) 


1t is often advisable to specify a tap combination which 
will allow the autotransformer to operate at practically 
constant volts-per-turn, regardless of tap position. As 
indicated in some of the cases above, a tap change in 
only one winding may be less effective than would normally 
be anticipated, because of the nullifying effect of the 
accompanying change in volts-per-turn. Also, a significant 
increase in volts-per-turn at some tap setting would be 
reflected in a magnetic core of larger size than otherwise 
necessary, 








30. Autotransformer Operating Characteristics 


An autotransformer inherently provides a metallic con- (6) SCHEMATIC WINDING ARRANGEMENT OF AN INTER- 
nection between its low- and high-voltage circuits; this is CONNECTED-STAR GROUNDING TRANSFORMER OF THE 
unlike the conventional two-winding transformer which THREE-PHASE CORE-FORM CONSTRUCTION 


isolates the two circuits. Unless the potential to ground 
of each autotransformer circuit is fixed by some means, 
the low-voltage circuit will be subject to overvoltages 
originating in the high-voltage cirenit. These undesirable 
effects can be minimized by connecting the neutral of the 
autotransformer solidly to ground, If the neutral of an 
autotransformer is always to be grounded in service, an 
induced potential shop test is more appropriate than an 
applied potential test, because it represents more closely 
the field operating conditions; building a grounded auto- 
transformer to withstand a full-voltage applied potential 
test would not be economical because of the excess insula- 
tion near the neutral. 

To summarize the preceding discussion, the autotrans- 
former has advantages of lower cost, higher efficiency, and 
better regulation as compared with the two-winding trans- 
former; it has disadvantages including low reactance which 
may make it subject to excessive short-circuit currents, the 
arrangement of taps is more complicated, the delta tertiary 
may have to carry fault currents exceeding its standard 
rating, the low- and high-voltage circuits cannot be iso- 
lated, and the two circuits must operate with no angular 
phase displacement unless a zig-zag connection is intro- Fig. 27-—Star-delta and zig-zag grounding transformers. 
duced. The advantages of lower cost aud improved effi- 





(d) EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT OF AN INTERCONNECTED-STAR 
GROUNDING TRANSFORMER 
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ciency become less apparent as the transformation ratio 
increases, so that autotransformers for power purposes are 
usually used for low transformation ratios, rarely exceeding 
2 to 1. 


XI. GROUNDING TRANSFORMERS 


Á grounding transformer is a transformer intended solely 
for establishing a neutral ground connection on a three- 
phase system, The transformer is usually of the star-delta 
or interconnected-star (zig-zag) arrangement as shown in 
Fig. 27. 

The kva rating of a three-phase grounding transformer, 
or of a grounding bank, is the produet of normal line-to- 
neutral voltage (kv) and the neutral or ground amperes that 
the transformer is designed to carry under fault conditions 
for a specified time. A one-minute time rating is often used 
for grounding transformers, though other ratings such as 
those suggested in AIEE Standard for “Neutral Grounding 
Devices” (No. 32, May 1947) can be specified depending 
upon the probable duty to be imposed on the unit in 
service. 

Rated voltage of a grounding transformer is the line-to- 
line voltage for which the unit is designed. 

When operated at rated three-phase balanced voltage, 
only exciting current circulates in the windings of a ground- 
ing transformer. Current of appreciable magnitude begins 
to flow in the grounding circuit only when a fault involving 
ground develops on the connected system. 

Grounding transformers, particularly the zig-zag type, 
normally are designed so that rated neutral current flows 
when a solid single-line-to-ground fault is applied at the 
transformer terminals, assuming supply voltage to be fully 
maintained. This is equivalent to 100-percent zero-sequence 
voltage impressed at the transformer terminals resulting in 
the circulation of rated neutral current. Transformers so 
designed are said to have 100-percent impedance based on 
rated kva and rated voltage. 

Sometimes a resistor or other impedance is connected 
in the transformer neutral, and in these cases it may be 
desirable to specify that the grounding transformer shall 
have less than the conventional 100 pereent impedance. 
Equivalent circuits for star-delta and zig-zag grounding 
transformers with external neutral impedance are includ- 
ed in the Appendix. 

Because a grounding transformer is a short-time device, 
its size and cost are less than for a continuous duty trans- 
former of equal kva rating. The reduced size can be estab- 
lished in terms of an "equivalent two-winding 55 C kva” 
U, by applying a reduction factor K to the short-time 
rated kva of the grounding transformer, and this reduced 
kva can be used for a prive estimate. 


U,- Ug X Ka for a three-phase grounding unit. (56) 

Ux =30U8( x A) for a bank of single-phase grounding 

units (57) 
where 

U, = equivalent two-winding 55 C kva, three-phase. 

Ug = (Tine-to-neutral kv) X (rated neutral amperes). 


Values for K are listed in Table 12 for various types and 
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Table 12 — “K” FACTORS FOR DETERMINING EQUIVALENT 
Two-WINDING 55 C KVA OF GROUNDING TRANSFORMERS” 









































Star-Delta | Zig-Zag Connection 
Rating Connec- | 2 4 to | 28 to | k 
tion  |is.8 kv34.5 kv 46 kv | 69 kv | 92 kv 
Ks, For A Three Phase Unit 
10 seconds | ...... 0.064 | 0.076 | 0.080 | 0.085 | 0.092 
1 minute 0.170 0.104 | 0.110 | 0.113 | 0.118 | 0.122 
2 minutes 0.240 0.139 | 0.153 | 0.160 ! 0.167 | 0.174 
3 minutes | 0.295 | 0.170 | 0.187 | 0.196 | 0.204 | 0.212 
4 minutes 0.340 0.196 | 0.216 | 0.225 | 0,235 | 0.245 
5 minutes 0. 380 0.220 | 0.242 | 0.253 | 0.264 | 0.275 
Ki, For A Single Phase Unit (One of three in a bank) 

1 minute 0.057 0.033 | 0.087 | 0.040 | 0.043 | 0.046 
2 minutes 0.080 0.046 | 0.051 | 0.055 | 0.060 | 0,064 
3 minutes 0.098 0.057 | 0.064 | 0,068 | 0.074 | 0.080 
4 minutes 0.118 0.065 | 0.073 | 0.078 | 0.084 | 0.091 
5 minutes 0.127 0.073 | 0.082 | 0.088 | 0.095 | 0.102 





*These values are calculated on the basis that the initial average winding tert- 
erature is not over 75C, that the heat from load losses is all stored in the trans- 
ormer, and that the final temperature will not exceed values permitted by stand- 

ards. The values are applicable only for grounding transformera designed to have 
100 percent impedance. 


classes of grounding transformers; the table includes values 
for both three-phase and single-phase units, though the 
single-phase type is uncommon. 

Conventional power transformers may be connected to 
serve solely as grounding transformers, but the current and 
time ratings for grounding service are open to question 
depending upon the form and details of construction, When 
these modified ratings are desired, they should be obtained 
from the transformer manufacturer. 

Star-Delta Impedances—The impedance to zero- 
sequence currents in each phase of a solidly-grounded star- 
delta grounding bank made up of single-phase units is 
equal to Zps, the ohmic leakage impedance between one 
primary (star) winding and the corresponding secondary 
(delta) winding: 

Lo™ Zp (58) 
Percent zero-sequenes impedance is normally expressed in 
terms of short-time kva and line-to-line voltage: 


a | ps X UG 
Z%= 10Xkv2 


In a three-phase star-delta grounding transformer Z; may 
be smaller than Zes by an amount depending on the form 
of core construction: a typical ratio of Zo to Zps is 0.85, 
though variation from this value for different designs 
is likely. 

Zig-zag Impedances—' The impedance to zero- 
sequence currents in each phase of a solidly grounded 
zig-zag bank can be derived on a theoretical basis by 


reference to Fig. 27(d). 


(59) 


Eom lX Zea eptep. (60) 
E Ze (61) 
Lo 


Percent zero-sequence impedance for the zig-zag connec- 
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tion is normally expressed in terms of short-time kva and 
hine-to-line voltage: 
Les X Ua 


m lO xkv? 


(62) 


XII. TAP CHANGING UNDER LOAD 


The modern load tap changer had its beginning in 1925. 
Sinee that time the development of more complicated 
transmission networks has made tap ehanging under load 
more and more essential to control the in-phase voltage of 
power transformers, and in other cases to control the phase 
angle relation. Tap-changing-under-load equipment is ap- 
plied to power transformers to maintain a constant second- 
ary voltage with a variable primary voltage; to control the 
secondary voltage with a fixed primary voltage; to control 
the flow of reactive kva between two generating systems, 
or adjust the reactive flow between branches of loop cir- 
cuits; and to control the division of power between branches 
of loop circuits by shifting the phase-angle position of 
transformer output voltages. 

Various types of tap-changing equipment and circuits 
are used depending upon the voltage and kva and also 
upon whether voltage or phase angle control is required. 
Under-load-tap-changers are built for 8, 16, and 32 steps, 
with the trend in recent years being toward the larger 
number of steps so as to give a finer degree of regulation. 
The usual range of regulation is plus 10 percent and minus 
10 percent of the rated line voltage, with plus and minus 

3 percent and plus and minus 5 percent being sevond and 
third, respectively, in popularity. The 32 step, plus and 
minus 10 percent, tap-changing-under-load equipment has 
such wide acceptance as to be considered standard for 
many types of transformers. 
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Fig. 28— Seventeen position, single-phase, Type UT tap 
changer. 
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31. The UT Mechanism 

Figure 28 illustrates sehematically the operation of the 
type UT mechanism for changing taps under load. Taps 
from the transformer winding connect to selector switeh- 
es 1 through 9. The selector switches are connected to 
load transfer switches E, S, and T. The. connections for 
the tap changer positions are shown on the sequence 
chart of Fig. 28. The sequence of switching is so coordi- 
nated by the tap changing mechanism that the transfer 
switches perform all the switching operations, opening 
before and closing after the selector switches. All arcing 
is thus restricted to switches E, 5, and T, while switches 
1 to 9 merely select the transformer tap to which the load 
is to be transferred. 

When the tap changer is on odd-numbered positions, the 
preventive auto-transformer is short-cireuited. On all even- 
numbered positions, the preventive auto-transformer 
bridges two transformer taps. In this position, the rela- 
tively high reactance of the preventive auto-bransformer 
to circulating currents between adjacent taps prevents 
damage to the transformer winding, while its relatively 
low impedance to the load current permits operation on 
this position to obtain voliages midway between the 
transformer taps. 


32. The UNR Mechanism 


Fig. 29 shows schematically the diagram of connections 
and sequence of operations of the type UNR tap changer. 
The operation of the selector and transfer switches is ex- 
actly as described for the type UT tap changer. But the 
type UNR tap changer also has a reversing switch which 
reverses the connections to the tapped section of the 
winding so that the same range and number of positions 
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Fig. 29—Seventeen position, single phase, Type UNR tap 
changer. 
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can be obtained with one-half the number of tap sections, 
or twice the range can be obtained with the same number 
of taps. The reversing switch is a close-before-open switch 
which operates at the time there is no voltage across 
its contacts, 


33. The URS Mechanism 


The type URS load tap changer is applied to small power 
transformers and large distribution transformers. The 
transfer switches are eliminated, and each seleetor switch 
serves as a transfer switch for the tap to which i£ is con- 
nected. The schematic circuit diagram and operations 
sequence chart is shown in Fig. 30, 
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Fig. 30—Thirty-three position, single-phase, Type URS tap 
changer. 


Physically, the stationary selector switch contacts are 
arranged in circles, one for each phase. The moving se- 
lector switch contacts, as they rotate about a center shaft, 
both select the taps and make contact with them. The 
reversing switch operates when the selector switches are 
on position 17, at which time there is no current through 
the reversing switches and therefore no arcing on them. 

The URS tap changer, like the other load tap changers, 
can be equipped for hand operation, remote manual opera- 
tion, or for full automatic operation under the control 
of relays. 


AIH. REGULATING TRANSFORMERS FOR 
VOLTAGE AND PHASE ANGLE CONTROL 


Consider two systems A and B in Fig. 31 connected by a 
single transmission circuit. A and B may both be generat- 
ing units, or one of them may be a generating unit and the 
other a load. Should 4 generate 10 000 kilowatts in excess 
of its own load, there can be but one result, the 10 000 
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ia) 





tc) 


(b) 
Fig, 3i—Power interchange between systema: 


{ai Two systems with tie. 

(b) Vector diagram of voltages during interchange of power. 

(c) Introduction of an in phase voltage, BO, to correct for exces- 
sive voltage drop. 


kilowatts must go over the tie line to B. An increase in 
generator output by 4 must be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding decrease in output (increase in input) by B if there 
is to be no change in system frequency. The transmission 
of power from A to B results in a difference in magnitude 
between terminal voltages and also a shift in phase angle, 
as illustrated in Fig. 31 (b). 40 is the terminal voltage at 
A, BO is the terminal voltage at B,.4 B is the vectorial volt- 
age drop irom .t to B. created by the flow of load current 7, 
and 9 is the phase-angle difference between terminal volt- 
ages. In actual practice the phase angle is not always appa- 
rent. but thedrop in voltage, A4 B^, is often objectionable. An 
attempt to maintain satisfactory terminal voltages at 4 
and B will often result in undesirable circulation of reactive 
kva between the systems, The How of power from 4 to B, 
or vice versa, is determined by the governor settings. The 
flow of reactive power over the interconnecting line is 
determined by the terminal voltages held by the machine 
excitations at A and B. Excessive voltage drop between 
the systems can be readily corrected by transformer taps 
of a fixed nature or by tap-changing equipment, introdue- 
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Fig. 32—Regulating transformer for voltage control. 
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ing an in-phase voltage, BC, to compensate for the voltage 
drop and bring the terminal voltage at B to a desired value. 
Figure 32 is a simplified sketch of a regulating transformer 
for voltage control, using an exciting autotransformer with 
automatic tap changing equipment indicated by the arrowa, 

Consider three systems interconnected with each other 
so that the interconnections from A to B, from B to C, and 
from C to A form a closed laop, as in Fig. 33 (a). An 
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Fig. 33—Power interchange with three interconnected 
systems. 


entirely new element enters, and adjustment of governors 
will not entirely control the flow of power over any one 
of the interconnecting lines, An attempt to adjust load on 
the tie hetween two systems results in a change of load on 
the other two tie lines. With the tie line from B to C open, 
and with power transmitted from A to B, the terminal 
voltages of 4 and C will be equal and in phase, with no 
power being transmitted from A io C, or vice versa (see 
Fig. 33 (b)). There now exists between B and C a difference 
in voltage and a difference in phase angle. If the tie line 
between B and C is closed under these conditions there is a 
redistribution of power flow between A and B, a part going 
over the line from A to B, and a part of the power going 
from A to B over the lincs A-C and C-B (see Fig. 33 (c)). 
The distribution of power, both kw and reactive kva be- 
tween the various lines is determined solely by the relative 
impedances of the interconnecting lines. 

If at the time of closing B-C an adjustment of trans- 
former taps were made, or a regulating transformer for 
voltage control were inserted in the loop, it would be 
possible to make the voltage at C equal in magnitude to 
that at B but it would not have the same phase relation- 
ship. There would still be a flow of power from A to C 
and from C to B. 

Conditions similar to that just described occur on inter- 
connected systems involving loop circuits. To control the 
circulation of kw and prevent overloading certain lines it 
is often necessary to introduce a quadrature voltage, any 
place in the loop, by the use of a regulating transformer 
for phase-angle control. This differs from the usual star- 
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delta power transformation in that the angle of phase shift 
of current and voltage is not fixed but depends on the 
tap position. Figure 34 is a schematic diagram of a typical 
regulating transformer for phase angle control. 





Fig. 34—Regulating transformer for phase-angle control. 


In general the distribution of real power flow over the 
various interconnections found in loop circuits can be eon- 
trolled by regulators for phase-angle control. The flow of 
reactive kva can be controlled by regulators for voltage 
control. The preeeding statements follow from the fact 
that transmission-cireuit impedances are predominantly 
reactive. The voltage regulator introduces a series in-phase 
voltage into the loop, and quadrature current {reactive 
kva) is circulated around the loop since the impedances 
are reactive. The regulator for phase-angle control intro- 
duces a quadrature series voltage in the loop resulting in 
the flow of currents lagging the impressed voltage by nearly 
90 degrees, or the circulation of in-phase currents (kw), 

For the case of correcting the voltage for line drop, a 
simple voltage control equipment can be used. This simply 
adds or subtracts a voltage in phase with the system volt- 
age. For the ease of phase-angle control, the equipment 
can be identical except the voltage selected to add or sub- 
tract is in quadrature. As the earlier discussion showed, 
there are cases where both voltage and phase angle control 
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Fig. 35--Regulating transformer for independent phase-angle 
and voltage control. 





Fig. 36—Reguiating transformer for voltage control, rated 
28 000 kya, 12.47 kv, plus or minus 10 percent. 


are required. There are a number of combinations of con- 
nections to accomplish this, one of them being shown in 
Fig. 35. Where the voltage and phase angle bear a close 
relation, one mechanism may suffice. However, where com- 
pletely mdependent control is desired, two mechanisms 
with two regulating windings and one series winding, or 
with one regulaiing winding and two series windings are 
necessary. If it is desired to close the loop, and the flow 
of both real and reactive power over the various lines 
forming the loop must be controlled, the econemical loca- 
tion for the control equipment is at the point of lowest 
load to be transferred. This may dictate the location in a 
loop, unless when in tying several companies together the 
boundary between systems determines the location. The 
voltage to be added or the phase-angle shift that must 
be obtained can be determined by calculation, considering 
the impedances of the tie line and the load conditions in 
the loop. When such caleulations become involved, the 
use of the network calculator provides a quick and aecur- 
ate tool for obtaining the solution. 

Several common connections used for regulating trans- 
formers providing voltage control, phase angle control, or 
combined voltage and phase angle control, are tabulated 
in the Appendix under Equivalent Circuits of Power and 
Regulating Transformers. The equivalent circuits of the 
regulating transformers to positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence are given. It should be noted that the equivalent 
circuits for phase-angle contro! regulators involve an ideal 
transformer providing a phase shift of voltage and current. 
Positive-sequence voltage and current are always shifted 
by the same angle in the same direction. The angular shift 
for negative-sequence voltage and current is always equal 
to the angular shift for positive-sequence, but is in the oppo- 
sile direction. Zero-sequence currents and voltages do not 
underge an angular shift in being transformed. For ex- 
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ample, refer to F-7 in Table 7 of the Appendix, which is 

the regulating transformer for phase-angle control shown 

in Fig, 34. 
For positive-sequence, neglecting regulator impedance: 








El=NeiE 2 V1 F3nlesE, (63) 
eli ett, (64) 
N vicam 


where a= tan^/3n 


For negative-sequence, neglecting regulator impedance: 





Es = N ei*E;- V/1--Snte-i^E, (65) 
Lei est (66) 
N v1+3n2 
For zero-sequence, neglecting regulator impedance: 
Ej =F, (67) 
I= (68) 


For this regulator zero-sequence voltage and current 
are not transformed; /, flows through the regulator as 
though it were a reactor. 


It happens with several connections of regulating trans- 
formers that zero-sequence voltages and currents are not 
transformed at ali, as in F-7; or are transformed with a 
different transformation ratio than for positive- or nega- 
tive-sequence quantities as in G-1. This phenomenon, and 
the use of the sequence equivalent circuits for regulating 
transformers has been discussed in papers by Hobson and 
Lewis’, and by J. E. Clem? 


XIV, EXCITING AND INRUSH CURRENTS 


If normal voltage is impressed across the primary ter- 
minals of a transformer with its secondary open-cireuited, 
a small exciting current flows. This exciting current con- 
sists of two components, the loss component and the mag- 
netizing component. The loss component is in phase with 
the impressed voltage, and its magnitude depends upon the 
no-load losses of the transformer. The magnetizing com- 
ponent lags the impressed voltage by 90 electrical degrees, 
and its magnitude depends upon the number of turns in 
the primary winding, the shape of the transformer satura- 
tion curve and the maximum fiux density for which the 
transformer was designed. A brief discussion of each of 
these components follows: 


34. Magnetizing Component of Exciting Current 

Tf the secondary of the transformer is open, the trans- 
former can be treated as an iron-core reactor. The dif- 
ferential equation for the circuit consisting of the supply 
and the transformer can be written as follows: 


e- Rita? (69) 


where, ¢=instantaneous value of supply voltage 
t= instantaneous value of current 
R =effective resistance of the winding 
@= instantaneous flux threading primary winding 
n =primary turns 
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Normally the resistance, R, and the exciting current, ¢, 
are small, Consequently the Az term in the above equa- 
tion has little effect on the flux in the transformer and can, 
for the purpose of discussion, be neglected. Under these 
conditions Eq. (69) can be rewritten: 


(70) 


e= ny 
"dt 


If the supply voltage is a sine wave voltage, 
(71) 
where, E «rms value of supply voltage 
Q22f 
Substituting in Eq. (70) 


SE sin(ct--À) e 


Solving the above differential equation, 


$= —V/2E cos(et-EX) Fd (72) 





In this solution, — eos (wlth) is the normal 


1 
steady-state flux in the transformer core. The second 
term, q, represents a transient component of flux the 
magnitude of which depends upon the instant at which the 
transformer is energized, the normal maximum flux and 
the residual flux in the core at the time the transformer ia 
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Fig. 37—Impressed voltage and steady-state flux. 
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energized. Under steady-state conditions this component 
is equal to zero; the magnitude of $4 is discussed in 
Bec, 38, 

From Eq. (72) it can be seen that the normal steady- 
state flux is a sine wave and lags the sine wave supply 
voltage by 90 degrees. The supply voltage and the normal 
flux are plotted in Fig. 37 as a funetion of time. 

If there were no appreciable saturation in the magnetic 
circuit in a transformer, the magnetizing current and the 
flux would vary in direct proportion, resulting in a sinu- 
soldal magnetizing current wave in phase with the flux. 
However, the economic design of a power transformer re- 
quires that the transformer iron be worked at the curved 
part of the saturation curve, resulting in appreciable sat- 
uration. Under this condition the magnetizing current 
js not a sine wave, and its shape depends upon the satu- 
ration characteristics (the B-H curve) of the transformer 
magnetic circuit. The shape of the current. wave ean be 
determined graphically as shown in Fig. 38. In Fig. 38(b) 
are shown the impressed voltage and the flux wave lagging 
the voltage by 90 degrees. For any flux the corresponding 
value of current can be found from the 2-H curve. Fol- 
lowing this procedure the entire current wave can be 
plotted. The current found in this manner does not con- 
sist of magnetizing current alone but includes a loss com- 
ponent required to furnish the hysteresis loss of the core. 
However, this component is quite small in comparison to 
the magnetizing component and has little effect on the 
maximum value of the total current. 

A study of Fig. 38 shows that although the flux is a sine 
wave the current 15 a distorted wave. An analysis of this 
current wave shows that it contains odd-harmonic com- 
ponents of appreciable magnitude; the third harmonic 
component. is included in Fig. 38. In a typical case the 
harmonics may be as follows: 45 percent third, 15 percent 
fifth, three percent seventh, and smaller percentages of 
higher frequency. The above components are expressed in 
percent of the equivalent sine wave value of the total 
exciting current. These percentages of harmonic currents 
will not change much with changes in transformer terminal 
voltage over the usual ranges in terminal voltage. In Fig. 
39 are shown the variations in the harmonic content of the 
exciting current for a particular grade of silicon steel. 
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Fig. 38-—Graphical method of determining magnetizing current. 
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Fig. 39—Harmonic content of exciting current for a particular 
grade of silicon steel. 


35. Loss Component of Exciting Current 


The no-load losses of a transformer are the iron losses, 
a small dielectric loss, and the copper loss caused by the 
exciting current. Usually only the iron losses, Le, hys- 
teresis and eddy eurrent losses, are important. These 
losses depend upon frequency, maximum flux density, and 
the characteristics of the magnetic circuit. 

In practice the iron losses are determined from labora- 
tory tests on samples of transformer steel. However, the 
formulas given below are useful in showing the qualitative 
elfeet of the various factors on loss. 


Tron loss = I4 4- WW, 
Wy Ans Bax watts per lb 
We Kof CB nas watts per lb 
W= hysteresis loss 
W.=eddy current loss 
f irequency 
£z thickness of laminations 
Da = maximum flux density 


(73) 


Au, Ko, and x are factors that depend upon the quality 
of the steel used in the core. In the original derivation of 
the hysteresis loss formula by Dr. Steinmetz, z was 1.6. 
For modern steels z may have a value as high as 3.0. The 
iron loss in a 60-cyele power transformer of modern design 
is approximately one watt per pound. The ratio of hys- 
teresis loss to eddy current loss will be on the order of 3.0 
with silicon steel and 34 with oriented steel. These figures 
should be used as a rough guide only, as they vary eon- 
siderably with transformer design. 


36. Total Exciting Current 


As discussed above, the total exciting current of a trans- 
former includes a magnetizing and a loss component. The 
economic design of a transformer dictates working the iron 
at the curved part of the saturation curve at normal volt- 
age; hence any increase in terminal voltage above normal 
will greatly increase the exciting current. In Fig. 40 the 
exciting current of a typical transformer is given as a 
function of the voltage applied to its terminals, The 
exciting current increases far more rapidly than the term- 
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Fig. 40— Exciting current vs. terminal voltage. The above 

curve applies for one particular design of transformer, the 

shape of the curve may vary considerably depending upon the 
grade of steel and the transformer design. 


inal voltage. For example, 108-pereent terminal voltage 
results in 200-percent exciting current. 


37. Typical Magnitudes of Exciting Current 


The actual magnitudes of exciting currents vary over 
fairly wide ranges depending upon transformer size, volt- 
age class, etc. In Table 13 are given typical exciting 
currents for power transformers. The exciting currents 
vary chrectly with the voltage rating and inversely with 
the kva rating. 


TARLE 13 
TYPICAL EXCITING CURRENT VALUES FOR SINGLE-PHASE 
POWER TRANSFORMERS 
(In percent of fuli load current) 

The following values should be considered as very approximate for 
average standard designs and are predicated on prevailing perform- 
ance characteristics, Test values will as a rule come below these 
values but n plus or minus variation must be expected depending 
upon purchasers requirements. Should closer estimating data be 
required, the matter should be referred to the proper manufacturer's 
design engineers, 


Three-phase Voltage Class (Full Insulation) 















EVA 15 Kv (25 Kv 69 Kv 138Kv 161 Kv/230 Kv 
800 — [3355/3755 13,8%) 49%; i 
1 000 E [23 136 43 | | 
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8000 |... ]|]....128 131 2575; 416 
10000 — 1....| ....]290 j31 24 |36 40%" 
28900 | |... 122 :24 681 (39 35 * 
50 000 bes i i 31 139 i28 * 








*Reduced Insulation. 


38. Inrush Current 


When a transformer is first energized, a transient ex- 
citing current flows to bridge the gap between the con- 
ditions existing before the transformer is energized and 
the conditions dictated by steady-state requirements. 
For any given transformer this transient current depends 
upon the magnitude of the supply voltage at the instant 
the transformer is energized, the residual flux in the core, 
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and the impedance of the supply cireuit. Often the mag- 
nitude of this transient current exceeds full-load current 
and may reach 8 to 10 times full-load current. These high 
inrush currents are important principally because of their 
effect on the operation of relays used for differential pro- 
tection of transformers. 

In studying the phenomena that oecur when a trans- 
former is energized it is more satisfactory to determine the 
flux in the magnetic circuit first and then derive the cur- 
rent from the flux. This procedure is preferable because 
the flux does not depart much from a sine wave even 
though the current wave is usually distorted. 

The total flux in a transformer core is equal to the nor- 
mal steady-state flux plus a transient component cf flux, 
as shown in Eq. 72, This relation can be used to determine 
the transient flux in the core of a transformer immediately 


A 


, . 2h 
after the transformer is energized. As vee represents the 
1 


crest of the normal steady-state flux, Eq. (72) can be 
rewritten, 


$= —dm COS (WE+A) + (74) 
where On = y2k 
Lory 
At i=0, 
ho = — bm, COS A+ du (75) 
where éu= transformer residual flux 


— Ho COS A= steady-state flux at £z 
$ = Initial transient flux. 


In the above equation the angle A depends upon the 
instantaneous value of the supply voltage at the instant 
the transformer is energized. If the transformer is ener- 
gized at zero voltage, Á is equal to 0, whereas if the trans- 
former is energized where the supply voltage is at a posi- 
tive maximum value, À is equal to 90 degrees. Assume that 
a transformer having zero residual flux is energized. when 
the supply voltage is at a positive maximum. For these con- 
ditions ds and cos À are both equal to zero so dí is also 
equal to zero. The transformer flux therefore starts out 
under normal conditions and there would be no transient. 
However, if a transformer having zero residual is energized 
at zero supply voltage the following conditions exist: 


A=0 
— Pm COS A= — dm 
$o—0 
Lio = bm 


Substituting in Eq. (74) 
P= — dm, COS (Wi) + Pm (76) 


The flux wave represented by Eq. (76) is plotted in 
Fig. 4la. The total fiux wave consists of a sinusoidal flux 
wave plus a d-c flux wave and reaches a erest equal to 
twice the normal maximum flux. In this figure the tran- 
sient fux has been assumed to have no decrement; if loss 
is considered the transient flux decreases with time and the 
crest value of the total flux is less than shown. In Fig. 41 
(b) similar waves have been plotted for a transformer 
having 60 percent positive residua! flux and energized at 
zero supply voltage. Sixty percent residual Rux has been 
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Fig. 41— Transformer flux during transient conditions. 


assumed for illustration only. Flux waves for any other 
initial conditions ean be calculated in a similar manner 
using Eq. (74). 


39. Determination of Current Inrush 


After the flux variation has been determined by the 
method described, the current wave can be obtained 
graphically as shown in Fig. 42. In the case illustrated 
it was assumed that a transformer having zero residual 
flux was energized at zero supply vollage; the flux there- 
fore is equal to twice normal crest flux. For any flux the 
corresponding current can be obtained from the trans- 
former 2-1 curve. Although the maximum flux is only 
twice its normal value, the current reaches a value equal 
to many times the maximum value of the normal trans- 
former exciting current. This high value of current is 
reached becuuse of the high degree of saturation of the 
transformer magnetie cireuit. 

In the above discussion loss has been neglected in order 
to simplify the problem. Loss is important in an actual 
transformer because it decreases the maximum inrush cur- 
rent and reduces the exciting current to normal after a 
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Fig. 42—Graphical method of determining inrush current. 


period of time. The losses that are effective are the resist- 
ance loss of the supply circuit and the resistance and stray 
losses in the transformer. Figure 43 is an oscillogram of a 
typical exciting-current inrush for a single-phase trans- 
former energized at the zero point on the supply voltage 
wave. The transient has a rapid decrement during the 
first few cycles and decays more slowly thereafter. The 
damping coefficient, RIE, for this circuit is not constant 
because of the variation of the transformer inductance 
with saturation. During the first few current peaks, the 
degree of saturation of the iron is high, making L low. The 
inductance of the transformer increases as the saturation 
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Fig. 43—Current inrush for a particular transformer ener- 
gized at zero voltage. 


decreases, and hence the damping factor becomes smaller 
as the current decays. 


40. Estimating Inrush Currents 


The calculation of the inrush current to a power trans- 
former requires considerable detailed transformer design 
information not readily available to the application en- 
gineer. For this reason reference should be made to the 
manufacturer in those few cases where a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate is required. An order of magnitude of 


TABLE 14— APPROXIMATE INRUSH CURRENTS TO 60-CYCLE 
POWER TRANSFORMERS ENERGIZED FROM THE HiGH-VOLTAGE 








SIDE 
Transiormer | Core i Sheil 
Rating Kva | Form | Form 
i 4 
i - if 
2000 : 5-8 | 
i0 000 i 47 | 2.53 
20 000 : | 2 0-4 


Note: The crest inrush currents are expressed in per unit of crest full-load 
current, 


inrush currents to single-phase, 60-cycle transformers can 
be obtained from the data in Table 14. The values given 
are based on the transformer being energized from the 
high-voltage side at the instant the supply voltage passes 
through zero. Energizing a core-form transformer from 
the low-voltage side may result in inrush currrenis ap- 
proaching twice the values in the table. The per unit 
inrush current to a shell-form transformer is approximately 
the same on the high- and low-voltage sides. 
The inrush currents in Table 14 are based on energizing 
a transformer from a zero-reactanee souree. When it is 
desired to give some weight to source reactance, the inrush 
current may be estimated from the relation 
Lo 7 
I^ ELE (m 





where 
I,-—Inrush current neglecting supply reactance in 
per unit of rated transformer current. 
X s Effective supply reactance in per unit on the 
transformer kva base. 


XV. THIRD-HARMONIC COMPONENT OF 
EXCITING CURRENT 


41. Suppression of the Third-Harmonic 
Component 


As discussed in connection with Fig. 39, the exciting 
current of a transformer contains appreciable harmonic 
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eurrent. The third harmonic is by far the largest harmonic 
component, being as high as 40 to 50 percent of the 
equivalent sine-wave exciting current. 

H the flux in a transformer magnetic circuit is sinusoidal, 
the exciting current must contain a third-harmonic com- 
ponent. If this component cannot flow, because of trans- 
former or system connections, the flux will contain a third- 
harmonic component. The third-harmonic flux will, in 
turn, induce a third-harmonic voltage in the transformer 
windings. The magnitude of the third-harmonie voltage 
induced in a transformer winding, when the third-harmonic 
current is suppressed, will vary between 5 and 50 percent 
depending upon the type of transformers used. With single- 
phase transformers or with three-phase shell-form trans- 
formers the third-harmonic voltages may be as high as 50 
percent of the fundamental-frequency voltage. In a three- 
phase core-form transformer the reluctance of the third- 
harmonic flux path is high (see Sec. 56); consequently the 
third-harmonic flux in the transformer magnetic circuit is 
small even if the third-harmonic component of the exciting 
eurrent is suppressed. The third-harmonic voltage induced 
is therefore small, usually not more than five percent. 

In a three-phase system, the third-harmonic currents of 
each phase are in phase with each other and hence con- 
stitute a zero-sequence set of currents of triple frequency. 
Likewise, the third-harmonic voltages will constitute a 
zero-sequence set of voltages of triple frequency. Thus, 
although a third-harmonic voltage may be present in the 
line-to-neutral voltages, there can be no third-harmonic 
component in the line-to-line voltage. The paths permit- 
ting the flow of third-harmonic currents are determined 
by the system and transformer zero-sequence circuits. 

It has been shown that third harmonics must occur in 
either the exciting current or the voltage of a transformer. 
The exciting current will take the shape imposed by the 
particular connections used. It is always preferable to 
have at least one delta-connected winding in a three- 
phase transformer bank. The delta connection will furnish 
a path for the flow of third-harmonic currents and will 
minimize the third-harmonic current in the external cir- 
cuits. This is very desirable because third-harmonic cur- 
rents in the external circuits may, under some conditions, 
cause telephone interference. A discussion of telephone 
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Fig. 44—Connections which influence the flow of third-har- 
monic exciting current. 
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interference, as affected by transformer connections, is 
given in Chapter 23, See. 11. 
42. Effect of Transformer Connections 


The application of the above principles will be illustrated 
by consideration of a number of typical connections. In 
Fig. 44 is shown a three-phase transformer bank connected 


TABLE 15— INFLUENCE OF TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS ON 
"T'HIRbD-HARMONIC VOLTAGES AND CURRENTS 


TRANSFORMER 
SOURCE CONNECTION COMMENTS 
| PRIM. | SEG. | 


SEE NOTE I1 
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UNGROUNDED 
{SMALL CAPACITANGE TO 
GROUND, NO GROUNDED 
GENERATORS OR GROUNDED 
TRANSFORMER BANKS) 


GROUNDED 
(GROUNDED GENERATORS OR 
GROUNDED TRANSFORMER 

BANKS OR LARGE CAPACI- 
TANCE TO GROUND) 
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Note: 

1. The third-harmonic component of the exciting ebrrent is supnressed and saa 
third-harmonic component will be present in the transformer line-to-ground voltages, 

2. The third-harmonic component of the exciting current flows over the line and 
may cause interference due ta possible coupling with parallel telephone circuits. 

8. Fhe delta-connected winding furnishes a path for the third-harmonic exciting 
currents required to eliminate the third-harmonic voltages. No third-harmonic eur- 
rent will flow in the line between the source and the transformer and very little third- 
harmonic will be present in the system voltage. 

4. The delta-connected winding furnishes a path for the third-harmonic exciting 
currents required to eliminate the third-harmonic voltages. Very little third- 
harmonic current will Sow in the line and very little third-harmonic will be present 
in the system voltage. 

5. lf the capacitance-to-ground of the circuit connected to the transformer 
secondary is largo, appreciable third-harmonic current can Bow in the secondary 
windings. This factor will help decrease the magnitude of the third-harmonic volt- 
ages hut may cause interference in telephone lines paralleling the secondary power 
circuits. The same comments would apply if other ground sources are connected 
to the secondary circuit, Resonance with the secondary capacitance may produce 
high harmonic voltages. 

8. Some third-harmonic current ean flow in the secondary windings if other 
ground sources are present on the secondary side of the transformer bank. The 
magnitude of this current will depend upon the impedance of the ground sources 
relative to the delta circuit impedance aod is usually too small to cause trouble 
from telephone interference. 
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to a transmission line, the line in turn being connected 
to a power source. If the star-star connection in Fig. 4Ha) 
is used the third-harmonic component of the exciting cur- 
rent is suppressed and a third-harmonic component will 
therefore be present in the line-to-neutral voltages. With 
the primary neutral and the generator neutral grounded, 
as in Fig. 44(b), a path is furnished for the third-harmonic 
exciting currents. If the impedance of this path is low, 
little third-harmonic voltage will be present on the system. 
However, if the line is long and is closely coupled with 
telephone circuits, telephone interference may result. Lf 
the transformer bank is close to the power source no tele- 
phone interference should result from the use of this 
connection. 

When a delta-connected winding is present in the trans- 
former such as in Fig. 44(c) and (d), the delta connection 
furnishes a path for the third-harmonic currents required 
to eliminate the third-harmonic voltages. If the primary 
is ungrounded or the generator is ungrounded, no third- 
harmonic current will flow in the line. If the primary is 
grounded and the generator is also grounded, a little third- 
harmonic current can flow over the line. With this connec- 
tion the magnitude of the third-harmonic current in the 
Hne depends upon the relative impedances of the supply 
circuit and the delta circuit. This current is usually too 
small'to cause any troublesome interference. 

The same general comments apply when three-winding 
transformers are used. 1f one winding is delta connected, 
little or no third-harmonie current will flow in the supply 
circuit and little or no third-harmonic voltage will be 
present on the system. 

In Table 15 is given a summary of a number of typical 
transformer connections with a brief description of the 
effect of the connections on the third-harmonic currents 
aud voltages. 


XVI. TRANSFORMER NOISE 


Transformer noise is a problem because of its disturhing 
effect upon people. Noise may arise from several sources 
of force induced vibrations, including 


(1) Magnetostriction, the small change in dimensions 
of ferromagnetic materials caused by induetion. 

(2) Magnetic forces tending to pull jointed core mem- 
bers together. 

(3) Magnetic forces acting between two conductors, 
or between a conductor and a magnetic member. 

(4) Fans, pumps, or other transformer auxiliaries. 


The most persistent of these sources of noise is magneto- 
striction, which depends upon flux density and cannot be 
eliminated by tight core construction. The only means of 
reducing magnetostrictive force now at hand is to reduce 
flux density in the core. 

Noise arising from any of the sources listed above may 
be amplified by mechanical resonance in the tank or fit- 
tings, and careful design is necessary to avoid such re- 
inforcement of the original sound. 

Standards? have been established for permissible sound 
pressure levels for various types of transformers, in terms 
of decibels referred to 0.002 dynes per square centimeter: 
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P 
db=20 logi 092 (78) 


where P, the sound pressure, is expressed In dynes per 
square centimeter. Transformers designed to have sound 
levels below standard levels are available, but at extra cast 
because the magnetic material is worked at an induction 
below normal. 

It is quite difficult to predetermine a sound level which 
will prove satisfactory in the surroundings where a new 
transformer is to be installed. Local conditions affect sound 
transmission, reflection, and resonance to a great degree, 
and these factors are hard to evaluate prior to transformer 
installation. 


XVII. PARALLEL OPERATION 
OF TRANSFORMERS 


43. Single-Phase Transformers 


Transformers having different kva ratings may operate 
in parallel, with load division such that each transformer 
carries its proportionate share of the total load. To achieve 
accurate load division, it is necessary that the transformers 
be wound with the same turns ratio, and that the percent 
impedance of all transformers be equal, when each per- 
centage is expressed on the kva base of its respective trans- 
former. It is also necessary that the ratio of resistance to 
reactance in all transformers be equal, though most power 
transformers wil hkely be similar enough in this respect 
to permit calculations based on only the impedance 
magnitude. 

The division of current between transformers having 
unequal turns ratios and unequal percent impedances may 
be calculated from an equivalent circuit similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 45. Either percent impedances or ohmic 





Fig. 45—Equivalent circuit for paraHel connection of single- 
phase two-winding transformers. 


impedances may be used in an equivalent circuit for paral- 
leied transformers. The circuit in Fig. 45 contains ohmic 
impedances and actual turns ratios; this method is perhaps 
more appropriate when the circuit involves unequal turn 
ratios, because the use of percent values in this type of 
circuit involves extra complications. Solution of this eir- 
cuit, with a load current fe assumed, will indicate the 
division of current between transformers. Also, solution 
of this circuit with total load current set equal to zero will 
indicate the circulating current caused by unequal trans- 
former ratios. For satisfactory operation the circulating 
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current for any combination of ratios and impedances 
probably should not exceed ten percent of the full-load 
rated current of the smaller unit. 

More than two transformers may of course be paralleled, 
and the division of load may be calculated from an ex- 
tended equivalent circuit similar to the one in Fig. 45. 


44. Three-Phase Transformer Banks 


The same considerations apply for the parallel operation 
of symmetrical three-phase transformer banks as have been 
outlined for single-phase transformers. In addition it 1s 
necessary to make sure that polarity and phase-shift be- 
tween high-voltage and low-voltage terminals are similar 
for the parallel units. A single-phase equivalent circuit 
may be set up on a line-to-neutral basis to represent one 
phase of a balanced three-phase bank, using the theory of 
symmetrical components. 

When three-phase transformer banks having any con- 
siderable degree of dissymmetry among the three phases 
are to be analyzed, it is necessary either to set up a com- 
plete three-phase equivalent circuit, or to interconnect, 
equivalent sequence networks in a manner to represent the 
unbalanced portion of the circuit according to the rules 
of symmetrical components. 


45. Three-Winding Transformers 


Currents flowing in the individual windings of parallel 
three-winding banks can be determined by solving an 
equivalent circuit, such as that shown in Fig. 46. The 





Fig. 46—Equivalent circuit for parallel connection of single- 
phase three-winding transformers. 


terminal loads, as well as winding ratios and impedances, 
affect the division of currents among the windings of a 
three-winding transformer, so all these factors must be 
known before a solution is attempted. 


46. Three-Winding Transformer in Parallel With 
Two-Winding Transformer 


The equivalent cirenit for a three-winding transformer 
paralleled with a two-winding transformer is given in Fig. 
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Fig. 47—Equivalent circuit for a single-phase three-winding 
transformer paralleled with a two-winding unit. 


47, Division of currents may be caleulated from this cir- 
cuit, if the load currents da and J, are assumed. 

Parallel operation of two such transformers is not usually 
satisfactory, since a change in tertiary load will alter the 
distribution of load between the other two windings. If 
the impedances are proportioned to divide the load prop- 
erly for one load condition, the load division between trans- 
formers at some other loading is likely Lo be unsatisfactory. 
An exception is the case wherein the a” circuit of Fig, 47 
represents a delta tertiary winding in a three-phase bank, 
with no load connected to the tertiary; in this instance the 
transformers can be made to divide currents similarly at 
all loads. 

It is possible to design a three-winding transformer so 
that the load taken from the tertiary winding does not 
seriously affect load division between the paralleled wind- 
ings of the two transformers. If the impedance Zy is made 
equal to zero, then current division at the a’ terminals will 
be determined by Zs and Z only, and this impedance ratio 
will remain Independent of tertiary loading. It is difficult 
to obtain zero as the value for Zp, particularly if this 
winding is of high voltage; however, values near zero can 
be obtained with special design at increased cost. Such a 
design may result in a value of Zy which is undesirable 
for other reasons. 


XVIII. TRANSFORMER PRICES 
47. Two-Winding Type OA Transformers 


Estimating prices for Type OA, oil-immersed, self-cooled, 
60-cycle, two-winding transformers are given in Fig. 48. 
The estimating prices per kva are based on net prices as of 
December 1, 1949. As prices change frequently, the curves 
should be used principally for comparing the prices of 
different voltage classes, comparing banks made of single- 
phase and three-phase units, etc. 

If the insulation level of the low-voltage winding is 15 
kv, or higher, the prices in Fig. 48 should be corrected in 
accordance with Table 16. Price additions are also required 
when the rating of either the high- or low-voltage winding 
is 1000 volts and below, 

Transformers designed for star connection of the high- 
voltage winding may be built with a lower insulation level 
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TABLE 16—ADDITIONS TO BE MADE TO PRICES IN FIG. 48 
WHEN Low-VOLTAGE WINDING INSULATION LEVEL IS 15 KV OR HIGHER 





Low-Voltage Winding 


Price Addition in Percent 



































| Single-Phase Equivalent 55 C kva 3-Phase Equivalent 55 C kva 
Insulation Basic Self-Cooled Rating Self-Cooled Rating 
Clase Impulse i- - ; Pme mm "| M — 
KV — | Levee-kv | 30lto | 1801 to | 3501 to | 7001 to i13501and| 501 to | 3601 to | 7001 to | 14001 to |. 27001 
| 1800 | 3500 | 7000 | 13500 | above | 3600 | 7000 | 14000 | 27000 land above 
15 no | 39 nmga og | O05 | og | sis iu 5| 0% | 0% 
25 150 DT | 4 3 2 i 7 4 i) 3 2 i 
34.5 200 0 | 7 | s 5 4 | 0 | 7 | 8 5 4 
" i i 
46 | 250 Mon | 10 9 8 14 no | 10 9 8 
60 | — 8350 aA 18 | 17 16 15 21 i8 17 18 | 13 
92 — | 450 2 | 39 | c 23 21. | 29 | a6 | 24 23 21 
! | | | | 
115 | 550 | 37 | 34 32 30 28 37 | 34 | 332 | 90 28 
is | 60 | . | 42 39 36 34 422 | 39 | 36 34 
161 | 750 e. . 46 44 i 41 | 46 i 44 | 41 








at the neutral end than at the line end of the winding. 
Table 17 summarizes the possible savings in cost with these 
designs. Reference should be made to section 16 for a 
discussion of the minimum insulation level that should be 
used at the transformer neutral. 
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Fig. 48-—Curve for estimating prices of oil-immersed, 60-cycle, 
two-winding, type OA power transformers. 


48. Multi-Winding Units 

If à multi-winding transformer is designed for simul- 
taneous operation of all windings at their rated capacities, 
the price of the unit can be estimated from the curves 
given for two-winding transformers by using an equivalent 


TABLE 17—Price REDUCTION FOR GROUNDED NEUTRAL SERVICE 




















Winding Insulation Insulation* ; Price 
Class at | Class at | Reduction 
Line End i Neutral End Percent 

69 l 15 ; 0 

92 15 : 3.0 

92 25-69 1.5 
115 15 | 5.0 
115 25-89 | 2.5 
115 92 1.9 
138 15 6.0 
138 25-46 5.0 
138 69-92 | 3.0 
138 115 1.5 

E 

161 | 15 7.0 
161 | 25-46 5.5 
161 i 69-92 3.5 
161 | 115-138 2.0 
196 15 9.9 
198 25-46 7.5 
198 69-115 | 4.5 
196 138-161 | 2.5 

i 

230 15 | 10.0 
230 25-60 7.5 
230 92-138 5.0 
230 161 3.0 
287 15 | 12.0 
287 25-69 9.9 
287 92-138 | 5.0 
287 161-196 | 3.0 





* Reference shouid be made to section 16 for a discussion of minimum permissible 
neutral insulation levels, 
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two-winding capacity equal to the sum of the rated ca- 
pacities of the various windings divided by two. If a 
multi-winding transformer is not designed for simultaneous 
operation of all windings at their rated capacities, the price 
of the unit can be estimated from the curves given for 
two-winding transformers, using an equivalent two-winding 
capacity equal to 

Equivalent = A --1(B— 4A) 


Where Á =3(Sum of the simultaneous loadings). 
B=3(Sum of the maximum rated capacities of 
the various windings). 


(79) 


In addition, $ percent must be added for three-winding 
transformers; 7.5 pereent for four-winding transformers; 
and 10 pereent for five-winding transformers. 


49, Estimating Prices for Other Types of Cooling 


Table 18 is a summary of the approximate cost of three- 
phase power transformers employing auxiliary cooling sys- 
tems. All cost figures are expressed in per unit of OA 


TABLE 18— RELATIVE Cost OF THREE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS 
WITH SPECIAL COOLING 
Each cost is in per unit, based on the cost of an OA transformer hav- 
ing a rating equal to the maximum of the special unit being consid- 
ered * 


























Three- 
Phase Insulation Class—KV 
Type Bank 
Rating ; — 
MVA™) 15 |34.5| 69 | 92 1115 | 138 | 161 | 196 230 
OA/FA 1 1.08/1.07]1.081.05,1.05/1.06/1.081 061.07 
2 1.00/1.01[1.01/£.02/1.021.04/1.051.05/1.05 
5 10.920.950. 9510.96:0.97|0. 99/0. 99/0. 9911.00 
10 0.900. 9110.9210 93/0.93/0.95/0.95/0.960.96 
20  0.88/0.88/0.90.0.90/0.90/0.92/0.91/0.920.93 
50 0.870.870. 8810.89.09 9110 91/0 9210.92 
100 0.87 0.88/0. 89 0.90/0.90,0.910.91 
OA/FA/FOA] 20 0.74/0.750.770.78/9.790.81/0.80/0.83/0.83 
50 0.73/0.730.75/0.77/0.380/0.8110.81/0.82 
100 0.720.740.750.76:0.780. 810.80 
FOA 20 0.660.67/0.71,0.73/0.750.77/0.78/0.81 0.82 
50 0.640.68/0,70/0.710.750.79/0.81/0,82 
100 0,660 679.67 0.680.71 0.75 0.78 
ow 2 11.051.030.99 0.99 -03 1.07,1.0200.97 0.91 


i 
0.93/0,97:0. 9610.93 0.01 

. .88j0.90:0,89/0.93|0.91/0.90 

20 [0.8200.84/0.87 0.88/0.80 0. 88,0.9100.900.90 
0 

0 





























50 0.8710. 86/0 8510 85/0, 840. 880, 8710.87 
100 0. 85/0. 85 -85/0.82/0.82/0.85/0.81 
FOW [30 0.60/0.61.0.650.670.890.710.71 0.740.75 
50 0.59/0.620.64/0.65:0.69/0.73/0.71/0.72 
100 | l0.6010,6110.62.0.62.0.65l0.69,0.69 


fa) OA/FA-—Oil-mnmersed Self-Cooled/Forced-Air-Cooled, 
OA/FA/FAQ—Triple-Rated, Self-Cooled/Forced-Air-Cooled/Ferced-Oil- 


Cooled. 
FOA~-Foreed-Oil-Cooled with Forced-Air-Coclers. 
OW —-Oil-limmersed Water Cooled, 
FOW-—-Foreed-Oil Cooled with Water Coolers. 

(b) The MVA ratings tabulated lor OA/PA und OA/FA/FOA unita are the FA 
and the FOA ratings respectively. 

te) Example: The eost of & 15 kv GA/FA threo phase unit rated 10 000 kva 
Es is equal to 0,90 times the cost of à 15 kv OA three-phase unit rated 10 009 

vB. 
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transformer cost, where the OA rating used lo determine 
the base cost is equal to the highest rating of the force- 
cooled or specially-cooled unit. The kva ratings listed in 
the second column of Table 18 are the highest ratings of 
forced-cooled units; for example, the kva rating listed for 
OA/FA/FOA transformers ig the FOA value. 


XIX. REACTORS 


50. Application of Current-Limiting Reactors 


Current-limiting reactors are inductance coils used to 
limit current during fault conditions, and to perform this 
function it is essential that magnetic saturation at high 
current does not reduce the coll reactance. If fault current 
is more than about three times rated full load current, an 
iron core reactor designed to have essentially constant 
magnetic permeability proves overly expensive, therefore 
air core coils having constant inductance are generally used 
for current-limiting applications. A reactor whose indue- 
tance increased with current magnitude would he most 
effective for limiting fault current, but this characteristic 
has not been practically attained. 





Fig. 49---Oil-inamersed air-core reactor. 
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Fig. 50—Dry-type air-core reactor, 


Air core reactors are of two general types, oil-immersed 
(Fig. 49) and dry-type (Fig. 50). Oil-immersed reactors 
can be cooled by any of the means commonly applied to 
power transformers. Dry-type reactors are usually cooled 
by natural ventilation but can also be designed with forced- 
air and heat-exchanger auxiliaries where space is at a 
premium. 
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Oil-immersed reactors can be applied to a cireutt of any 
voltage level, for either indoor or outdoor installation, The 
advantages of oil-immersed reactors also include: 


l. A high factor of safety agains: flashover. 

2. No magnetic field outside the tank to cause heating 
or magnetic forces in adjacent reactors or metal 
structures during short-circuits. 

3. High thermal capacity. 


Dry-type reactors depend upon the surrounding air for 
insulation and cooling. Because of the required clearances 
and ennstruction details necessary to minimize corona, 
these reactors are limited to 34.5 ky as a maximum insula- 
tion class, Free circulation of air must be maintained to 
provide satisfactory heat transfer. These coils should not 
be surrounded with closed circuits of conducting material 
because the mutual inductance may be sufficient to produce 
destructive forees when short-circuit current flows in the 
coil Structures such as I-beams, channels, plates, and 
other metallic members, either exposed or hidden, should 
also be Kept at a distance from the reactor even though 
they do not form closed circuits. A side clearance equal to 
one-third the outside diameter of the coil, and an end 
elearance of one-half the outside diameter of the coil will 
produce a temperature rise less than 40 C in ordinary 
magnetic steel. For the same size members, brass will have 
about the same rise, aluminum about one and one half 
times, and manganese steel about one-third the rise for 
ordinary magnetic steel. Reinforcing rods less chan three- 
fourths inch in diameter which do not form a complete 
electrical circuit are not included in these limitations. be- 
cause the insulation clearances from the reactor should be 
sufficient to avoid undue heating in such small metal parts. 

In order to avoid excessive floor loading due to magnetic 
forces between reactors the spacing recommended by the 
manufacturer should be observed. Sometimes this spacing 
can be reduced by use of bracing insulators between units 
or using stronger supporting insulators and increasing the 
strength of the door. This should always be checked with 
the manufacturer since bracing increases the natural period 
of vibration and may greatly increase the forces to be 
resisted by the building floors or walls, 


51. Reactor Standards 


The standard insulation tests for current-limiting re- 
actors are summarized in Table 19. 

Dry-type current-limiting reaetors are built with Class 
B insulation and have an observable temperature rise by 
resistance of 80 C with normal continuous full-load current. 
Dry-type and oil-immersed current-limiting reactors are 
designed mechanically and thermally for noi more than 
333% times (3 percent reactive drop) normal full-load 
current for five seconds under short-circuit conditions. 


52. Determination of Reactor Characteristics 
When specifying a current-limiting reactor, information 
should be included on the following: 
1. Indoor or outdoor service. 
2. Dry- or oil-immersed type. 
8. Single-phase or three-phase reactor. 
4. Ohms reactance. 
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TABLE 19—-STANDARD DIELECTRIC TESTS 
FOR CURRENT-LIMITING REACTORS 


Low Frequency 


Impulse Tests 























Tests” (OU Type) 
Tosulation Dry Chopped Wave Full 
(a) Oil Type] Type Min.Time| Wave 
kv rms (c) Voltage to Flask- | k 
kv rms | kv crest : v crest 
over in us 
1.2 12 12 54 1.5 45 
2.5 17 25 69 1.5 60 
5.0 21 30 88 1.6 75 
8.66 29 40 110 1.8 95 
15.0 36 60 i30 2.0 110 
23.0 60 85 175 3.0 150 
34.5 80 115 230 3.0 200 
46.0 105 200 3.0 250 
69.0 160 400 3.0 350 
92.0 210 520 3.0 450 
115.0 260 630 3.0 550 
138.0 310 750 3.0 650 
161.0 385 865 3.0 750 
196.0 425 1035 3.0 900 
230.0 485 1210 3.0 1050 
287.0 500 1500 3.0 1300 
345.0 690 1785 3.0 1550 
Notes: 


(a) Intermediate voltage ratings are placed in the next higher inaulation class 
unless specified otherwise. 

(b) Turn-to-turn tests are made by applying these low-frequency teat voltages, 
at a suitable frequency, across the reactor terminals: dry-type reactors for 
outdoor service require a turn-to-turn test voltage one-third greater than the 
tabulated values. 


(c) No standard impulse tests have been established for dry-type current- 
limiting reactors, 


5. Continuous current rating, amperes. 
6. Reactor rating in kva. 

1. Voltage class. 

8. Circuit characteristies: 


(a) Single-phase or three-phase. 
(b) Frequency. 

(c) Line-to-line voltage. 

(d) Type of circuit conductors, 


Standardization of current ratings and ohmic reactances 
for current-limiting reactors is not yet completed, but 
semi-standard values are available and should be used 
where feasible in the preparation of reactor specifications. 


53. Reactor Prices 


The estimating prices included in this section should be 
used for comparative purposes only because reactor prices 
are subject to change from time to time. 

Estimating prices for single-phase, 60-cycle, dry-type 
current-limiting reactors are given in Fig. 51 for kva rat- 
ings between 10 and 5000. Reactors for use in 1201 to 
13 $00 volt circuits may be estimated from the curve 
labeled “15 kv and below.” The prices given apply to 
single-phase reactors with current ratings between 300 and 
600 amperes. For current ratings below 300 amperes, price 
additions must be made in accordance with Table 20. When 
the current rating exceeds 600 amperes make a price addi- 
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Fig. 51— Curve for estimating prices of single-phase, 60-cycle, 
dry-type current-limiting reactors. 
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Fig. 52—Curve for estimating prices of single-phase, 60-cycle, 
oil-immersed current-limiting reactors. 


tion of one percent for each 100 amperes, or fraction thereof, 
above 600 amperes. 

Estimating priccs for single-phase, 60-cycle, oil-immersed 
current-limiting reactors are given in Fig. 52 for insulation 
classes between 15 and 138 kv. For current ratings above 
800 amperes make a price addition of twe percent for each 
100 amperes, or fraction thereof, above 800 amperes. 

Estimating prices for 60-cycle, oil-immersed, self-cooled 
shunt reactors may be estimated by adding 10 percent to 
the prices given in Fig. 48 (a) for two-winding transformers. 


TABLE 20— PRICE ADDITIONS FOR DRY-TYPE REACTORS 
RATED BELOW 300 AMPERES 








Current Price 
Rating Amperes Addition Percent 

250-299 5 
200-249 10 
150-199 15 
125-149 22 
100-124 29 

75- 99 36 

50- 74 43 
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XX. EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS FOR SINGLE 
PHASE TRANSFORMERS 


Representation of a transformer by an equivalent circuit 
is a commonly used method for determining its perform- 
ance as a circuit element in complex power and distribution 
networks, Without the simplifications offered by the use 
of such equivalent circuits the handling of transformers 
with their complex array of leakage and mutual imped- 
ances would be a formidable problem. 

For the purposes of calculating short circuit currents, 
voltage regulation, and stability of a power system, the 
normal magnetizing current required by transformers is 
neglected. Thus Figs. 2(c), (d), or (e), as the choice may 
be, will adequately represent a two-winding transformer 
for ealeulation purposes. 

For three-, four-, and in general multi-winding trans- 
formers, an equivalent network can be always determined 
that will consist only of simple impedances (mutual imped- 
ances eliminated) and accurately represent the transformer 
as a circuit element. The impedances which can be most 
readily determined by test or by calculation are those 
between transformer windings taken two at a time, with 
other windings considered idle; therefore the impedances 
in an equivalent circuit can well be expressed in terms of 
these actual impedances between the transformer windings 
taken two at a time. 

The number of independent impedances required in un 
equivalent circuit to represent a multi-winding transformer 
shall be, in general, equal to the number of all possible 
different combinations of the windings taken two at a time. 
Thus, one equivalent impedance is required to represent 
a two-winding transformer, three branch impedances for a 
three-winding transformer, and six independent branch 
impedances to represent a four-winding transformer. 

Equivalent circuits for the two-winding transformer and 
auto-transformer are presented in sections 1 and 27, re- 
spectively. The following sections discuss the equivalent 
circuits for three-winding and four-winding transformers. 


54. Equivalent Circuits for Three-Winding Trans- 
former 

The equivalent circuit for à transformer having three 
windings on the same core is shown in Fig. 53, where the 
magnetizing branches have been omitted. The number 
of turns in the P, S, and T windings are m, na, and m, 
respectively. The equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. 53 
(b) with all impedance in ohms on the P winding voltage 
base and with ideal transformers included to preserve 
actual voltage and current relationships between the P, 
S, and T windings. On the P winding voltage base: 


Zp= (1e ze - is) 
NI 





Zu feres Zen) (80) 


Ni 
H 
Zio Ze ets Zes) 
Ni 
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(5) 


29V [Zoe + 2er- 3 zar] Z4*1/2 [dstsr ze zer] 
1 j 


1 
Zra [Zort 7 201-208] 


M 





(c) 
z,x ve [203% + Zor% = He zu] 
Us 
Up 
Zł I2 (Elst + sz] 
u 
27% +12 [eut Zer% ij] 
Fig. 53—Three-winding transformer. 


(2) winding diagram. 
(b) equivalent circuit in ohms. 
(e) equivalent circuit in percent. 


Note that Zp and Zs as defined and used here differ 
from Zp and Zs in Eq. 10. The equivalent eireuit ex- 
pressed in percent is given in Fig. 53 (c) with all imped- 
ances referred to the kva of the P winding. 


Up 
U vs 776 ) 





Lp = (zen Tp) — 


g 
zs dr 


pi Efi Zer% ) (81) 
a 


; Uy, 
Ar (ze ter ~Zes%) 
ig 


The quantities can be expressed in percent on any arbi- 
trary kva base, Uc, by multiplying each impedance by 
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7 
the ratio —— Ue The notation used is defined as follows: 


Ug 
Up=kva of the P winding. 
Us=kva of the S winding. 
Ur=kva of the T winding. 


Zrs=leakage impedance between the P and S wind- 
ings as measured in ohms on the P winding with 
the S winding short-circuited and the T winding 
open-circuited. 

Zp5% = leakage impedance between the P and S wind- 
ings, with the T winding open-circuited, ex- 
pressed in pereent on the kva and voltage of the 
P winding. 

Zpr-leakage impedance between the P and T wind- 
ings as measured in ohms on the P winding with 
the T' winding short-circuited and the 5 winding 
open-circuited. 

Z»1%=leakage impedance between the P and T wind- 
ings, with the S winding open-circuited, ex- 
pressed in percent on the kva and voitage of the 
P winding. 

Zar= leakage impedance between the S and T wind- 
ings as measured in ohms on the S winding with 
the T winding short-circuited and the P winding 
open-cireuited, 

287% =leakage impedance between the S and Y wind- 
ings, with the P winding open-cireuited, ex- 
pressed in percent on the kva and voltage of the 
S winding. 

The equations given in Fig. 53 (b) and Fig. 53 (c) for 
Zp, 2p%, etc., are derived from the relationships: 


ZrsZpdZs Zrs% = 2p HZ so 
Zer=Zpe+ Zr ZprÜo Zrt (82) 
Zer=Ni(Zs+Z0) Za CRUS 954-2470) 
also 
=Rpt+iXp 
Foi = Repet ikes Rp+Re+j(Xe+Xs8) (83) 


Zra = Res +] X rs% ete, 


where Xes is the leakage reactance between the P and S 
windings (with T open-circuited); and Res is the total 
effective resistance between the P and S windings, as 
measured in ohms on the P winding with S short-circuited 
and T open-circuited, Eps% and Xps% are the respective 
quantities expressed in percent on the kva and voltage of 
the P winding. 

The equivalent cireuits completely represent, the actual 
transformer as far as leakage impedances, mutual effects 
between windings, and losses are concerned (except ex- 
citing currents and no load losses). It is possible for one 
of the three legs of the equivalent circuit to be zero or 
negative. 


55. Equivalent Circuits for Four-Winding Trans- 
former 


'The equivalent eireuit representing four windings on 
the same core, shown in Fig. 54 (a), is given in Fig. 54 (b) 
using ohmic quantities. This form is due to Starr, and 
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Fig. 54—Four-winding transformer, 


(a) winding diagram. 
(b) equivalent circuit. 


here again the magnetizing branches are omitted. The 
branches of the equivalent circuit are related to the leak- 
age impedances between pairs of windings as follows: 


Zy= Im i - K) 
1 
Zn (Zo fn Len K) 
ly 
23 srt x gás-k) 


(rettet (84) 
Ni 


Z,-v KK Kı 
Zi=V KK +K: 








where, ES 
H 
Kia “ert: gui Zips x: Zrv 
Kyo ert yal Boy der 


The windings will ordinarily be taken in the order that 
makes K, and K; positive so that Z. and Z; will be posi- 
tive. The leakage impedances are defined as before; for 
example, Zea is the leakage impedance between the P 
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and S windings as measured in ohms on the P winding 
with the S winding short-circuited and with the T and 
V windings open-circuited. The equivalent circuit in per- 
cent has the same form as Fig. 54 (b), omitting the ideal 
transformers. 


T. 
LAE [ze LPs -K%), ete. 
3 


Up, U 
KZ — Zeb Ls —ZrpsU5 — p £v, ete. (85) 
Ss T 


Similar equations, derived from Eq. (84), apply for the 
other quantities in the equivalent cireuit. 


XXI. SEQUENCE IMPEDANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-PHASE 
TRANSFORMER BANKS 


56. Sequence Equivalent Circuits 


The impedance of three-phase transformer banks to 
positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence currents, and the 
sequence equivalent circuits, are given in the Appendix, 
under Equivalent Circuits for Power and Regulating 
Transformers. The equivalent circuits were developed 
by Hobson and Lewis, The same notation as defined 
in the early part of this chapter is used to denote leakage 
impedances in ohms and in percent. 

The impedance to negative-sequence currents is always 
equal to the impedance to positive sequence currents, and 
the equivalent circuits are similar except that the phase 
shift, if any is involved, will always be of the sarac magni- 
tude for both positive- and negative-sequence voltages 
and currents but in opposite directions. Thus, if the phase 
shift is a degrees for positive-scquence, the phase shift 
for negative-sequenee quantities will be —« degrees. 

The impedance of a three-phase bank of two-winding 
transformers to the flow of zero-sequence currents is equal 
to the positive-sequence impedance for three-phase shell- 
form units (or for a bank made up of three single-phase 
units} if the bank is star-star with both star points ground- 





Fig. 55--Zero-sequence exciting currents and fluxes in a three- 
phase core-form transformer. 
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ed. If the bank is connected star-delta, with the star point 
grounded, the zero-sequence impedance viewed from the 
star-connected terminals for shell-form units, or banks of 
three single-phase units, is equal to the pasitive-sequence 
impedance; the zero-sequence impedance viewed from the 
delta-connected terminals is infinite. 

The impedance to the flow of zero-sequence currents in 
three-phase core-form units is generally lower than the 
positive-sequence impedance. Figure 55 illustrates that 
there is no return for the zero-sequence exciting flux in 
such a unit, except in the insulating medium, or in the 
tank and metallic connections other than the core. The 
flux linkages with the zero-sequence exciting currents are 
therefore low, and the exciting impedance to zero-sequence 
currents correspondingly low. Although the exciting Im- 
pedance to positive-sequence currents may be several 
thousand pereent, the exciting impedance to zero-sequence 
currents in a three-phase core-form unit will he in the range 
from 30 to 800 percent, the higher values applying to the 
largest power transformers. Low exciting impedance 
under zero-sequence conditions is reflected in some re- 
duction in the through impedanees to zero-sequenee cur- 
rent flow. A star-star grounded, three-phase, two-winding 
unit of the core-form, or a star-star grounded autotrans- 
former of the three-phase core form acts, because of this 
characteristic, as if it had a tertiary winding of relatively 
high reactance. In small core-form units this characteristic 
is particularly effective and can be utilized to replace a 
tertiary winding for neutral stabilization and third har- 
monic excitation. 

‘The zero-sequence exciting impedance is affected by the 
magnitude of excitation voltage, and it is also affected by 
tank construction. For example, the zero-sequenee excit- 
ing impedance of a 4000-kva, 66 000-2400-volt unit was 
measured to be 84 percent at normal voltage before the 
core was placed in the tank; it was measured to be 36 
pereent at normal voltage after the core and coils were 
placed in the tank. In this case the tank saturated but 
acted as a short-circuited secondary winding around the 
transformer, tending to limit the area of the flux return 
path to that between tank and windings. The gero- 
sequence exciting Impedance is measured by connecting 
the three windings in parallel and applying a single-phase 
voltage to the paralleled windings. 

The zero-sequence exciting impedance of three-phase 
core-form units is generally much lower than the positive- 
sequence exciting impedance, and much lower than the 
zero-sequence exciting impedance of three-phase shell- 
form units or three single-phase units. For this reason it 
is necessary to consider the zero-sequence exciting im- 
pedance in deriving the zero-sequence impedance char- 
acteristics for certain connections involving core-form 
units. The exciting impedance to zero-sequence currents 
has been denoted by Zsz, Zer, etc., where the first sub- 
Script refers to the winding on which the zero-sequence 
exciting impedance is measured in ohms. Following the 
same notation, Zs% is the exciting Impedance of the S 
winding to zero-sequence currents expressed in percent on 
the kva of the S winding. The number of branches required 
to define an equivalent cireuit of three-phase two- or multi- 
winding transformers is the same in general as has been de- 
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scribed for single phase transformers. A notable exception to 
this will exist in the formulation of the zero-sequence im- 
pedance of core form transformers with grounded neutral. 
In this case an extra impedance branch must be provided in 
the equivalent circuit, this branch being always short- 
circuited to the neutral bus, and having a value dependent 
upon the zero-sequence excitation impedances of the wind- 
ings as well as the grounding impedance in the transformer 
neutral. If the three-phase bank connections are unsym- 
metrical as in the case of the open-delta connection, mutual 
coupling will exist between the sequence networks. 


57, Derivation of Equivalent Circuits 


In the derivation of equivalent circuits for three-phase 
transformers and banks made up of three single-phase 
transformers, it is convenient to represent each winding of 
the transformer by a leakage impedance and one winding 
of an ideal transformer. This method may be used in the 
development of circuits for two- and three-winding 
transformers. 

Two magnetically-coupled windings of a single-phase 
transformer having n; and no turns, respectively, are shown 
schematically in Fig. 56(a). The customary equivalent 
cireuit used to represent such a single-phase transformer is 
shown in Fig. 56(b) in which Za and Zs are components 
of the transformer leakage impedance, with a more or less 
arbitrary division of the leakage impedance between Za 
and Zp. Zy is the so-called “magnetizing shunt branch.” 
Since the numerical value of Zy is very large compared to 
Za and Za, for most ealeulations Fig. 56(b) is approx- 
imated by Fig. 46(c} where Zy is considered infinite. 
Either of these circuits has serious deficiencies as a device 
representing the actual transformer; the voltage and cur- 
rent transformation effected by transformer action is not 
represented in the equivalent circuit, and the circuit 
terminals a and a’ are not insulated from each other as in 
the actual transformer. These disadvantages are evidenced 
particularly when analyzing transformer circuits wherein 
several windings or phases are interconnected. To over- 
come these deficiencies it is expedient to use the equivalent 
circuit shown in Fig. 56(d) which combines the circuit of 
Fig. 56(b) with an ideal transformer. The ideal trans- 
former is defined as having infinite exciting impedance 
(zero exciting eurrent) and zero leakage impedance, and 
serves to transform voltage and current without imped- 
ance drop or power loss; the ideal transformer thus re- 
stores actual voltage and eurrent relationships at the 
terminals a and a’, The circuit of Fig. 56(e) is obtained 
from Fig. 56(d) by converting the impedance Za to the Fa’ 
voltage base (by multiplying Za by the square of the 
voltage ratio). This process may be thought of as “sliding 
the ideal transformer through" the impedance Zs. If the 
exciting, or no load, current may be neglected (Zu con- 
sidered as infinite) the circuit of Fig. 56(e) becomes 
Fig. 56D. 

Finally, if Zw is considered infinite, the circuit of Fig. 
56(D becomes Fig. 56(g), in which the two parts of the 
leakage impedance, Za and Zp, combine into the complete 
leakage impedance Zps, where 
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Fig. 56—Steps in the derivation of the equivalent circuit of a 
two-winding transformer, 
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In most developments the circuit, of Fig. 56(g) will be 
found most convenient, although in some cases it becomes 
desirable to have part of the leakage impedance associated 
with each winding, and the circuit of Fig. 56(f) may be 
used. 

To be perfectly definite, Zps is understood to mean the 
leakage impedance, as measured in ohms, with the $ wind- 
ing short circuited, and voltage applied to the P winding. 
When the test is reversed, with voltage applied to the 8 
winding, and the P winding short circuited, the impedance 
is denoted by Zse. It is obvious from the development 
given that, when Zy may be considered infinite, 


2 
Zsp— "ps. (87) 
My 
58. Derivation of Equivalent Circuit for Star-Delta 
Bank 


In Fig. 57 each transformer winding is represented by an 
impedance and one winding of an ideal transformer, the 
transformer having m turns in the P winding and ne turns 
in the £ winding. The windings shown in parallel are 
assumed to be on the same magnetic core. The voltages 
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Fig. 57—Equivalent circuits of a star-delta transformer bank, 
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€, and e, represent the voltages across the P and S wind- 
ings of the ideal transformers. 

Assuming positive-sequence voltages Eag Evao and Beg 
applied to the terminals abc, and a three-phase short- 
circuit at the a'D'e' terminals, the following relations can be 
written: 





E= El, = EA =0 Nel. = tile 
e, Ls L="L, (88) 
Tia 
POTES MET (2) LZs 
na 2 Ne 


um t 
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Designating the circuits connected to the abe and a'b'c' 
terminals as circuits 4 and 5, respectively, 


2 
Za= o ze (8) Z= Zps 
I n 


& 2 


(89) 








Zu; is defined as the impedance between circuits 4 and 5 
in ohms on the circuit 4 voltage base. Zps is the imped” 
ance between the P and $ windings as measured by apply- 
ing voltage to the P winding with the S winding short- 
circuited. 

With positive-sequence voltages applied to the abe 
terminals and the a'b'c' terminals open circuited, 


Ere= 0 Bug bg =O Big 
Boog = QHag Eum tE 
em e= En — Et (90) 
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As positive-sequence quantities were used in this analy- 
sis, the final equation can be expressed as follows: 


Er =N Ee, (91) 


where EY and E, are the positive-sequence voltages to 
ground at the transformer terminals. 

The above relations show that the line-to-ground volt- 
ages on the delta side lead the corresponding star-side 
voltages by 30 degrees, which must be considered in a 
complete positive-sequence equivalent circuit for the trans- 
former. A consideration of Eqs. (88) will show that the 
currentsi¿, Id and Id also lead the currents Fa Jy and 
I, by 30 degrees. 


Letting N = Ee =N Est. 
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The complete positive-sequence circuit in Fig. 57(b) 
therefore includes the impedance Zps and an ideal trans- 
former having a turns ratio N and a 30-degree phase shift. 

A similar analysis, made with negative-sequence volt- 
ages and currents, would show that 
I=? 


Ey = NE, (94) 


The positive- and negative-sequence circuits are there- 
fore identical excepting for the direction of the phase 
shifts introduced by the star-delta transformation. 

The zero-sequence circuit is derived by applying a set of 
zero-sequence Voltages to the abe terminals. In this case 

Esa = Eng = Ecg = En 
I, = fy = fe = Is 
Esg = fp + Zp, 


é.~ 1,25 = 0 because no zero-sequence voltage can 
be present between line terminals. (95) 


ga 


(93) 


Bunt] (=) 20420] =IZpaq 


Es E, ta: : 

Zy=— -— Ze which is the same impedance as 
was obtained with positive-sequence voltages 
and currents. (96) 


If zero-sequenee voltages are applied to the a'b'c' ter- 
minals, no current can flow because no return circuit is 
present. The zero-sequence impedance of the transformer 
bank is therefore infinite as viewed from the delta side. 


59. Derivation of Equivalent Circuit for Autotrans- 
former with Delta Tertiary 


The basic impedances of an autotransformer with a delta 
tertiary may be defined in terms of the leakage impedances 
between pairs of windings, with the third winding open 
circuited. The impedance between the primary and 
secondary, or common and series, windings of the trans- 
former in Fig. 58(a) may be obtained by applying a voltage 
across the P winding with the S winding short circuited, 
and the T winding open circuited. Referring to Fig. 59, 
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Similar relations can be derived for the impedances 
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Fig, 58—Equivalent circuits of a three-winding autotrans- 
former. 
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Fig. 59 —Representation of the primary- to secondary-wind- 
ing impedance of an autotransformer, 


between the P and T, and S and Y windings, resulting in 
the set of equations 


Z 
Zes= 42 
Ry 


Z 
Zpp= mate (98) 


2 
Zsv— (5) Z4 Za. 
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"These equations can be solved for the individual winding 
impedances Zp, Zs and Zr. 
Z | 
n 


£p if 


Zs= HZ Hno ?Zos—a 2 pr] 
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The impedances among circuits 4, 5 and 6 can be de- 
rived in terms of the impedances between windings, using 
the same procedure as employed in the derivation of the 
impedances of the star-delta bank in seetion 58. 

With positive-sequenee voltages applied to terminals 
abe, terminals a'b'c' short circuited and terminals a" bc" 
open circuited, the following relations ean be written: 





(99) 
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Eliminating e, and I’, from the above equation: 
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Representing the circuit transformation ratio (14-11) by 
M, 
N’-1? 
Zac (S) XZpa 


The impedance between circuits 4 and 6 may be ob- 
tained by applying positive-sequence voltages to ter- 
minals abe, with terminals a'b/e' open and a“b"e” shorted 
circuited. In this case: 


(101) 
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With positive-sequence voltages applied to terminals 
a'b'c', terminals abe open and terminals a'"b"c" short 
eireuited, 


= pp 
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Expressing Ze, Zs and Ze in terms of impedances be- 
tween windings as given in Eq. (99): 
1-7 
26 (Lt Zar Dres mes (105) 
i 
The above equation is the impedance between cireuits 
5 and 6 in ohms on the circuit 5 voltage base. As Z4; and 
Zi are ohmie impedances on the circuit 4 base, it is con- 
venient to express the circuit 5 to circuit 6 impedance on 
the same base. Dividing by (1+)?, 
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The transformer can be represented by the positive- 
sequence equivalent circuit in Fig. 58(b). The relations 
between the impedances in the equivalent circuit and the 
impedances between circuits can be expressed as follows: 


Zm t Zu Za 
Zait Z= Zs (107) 
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In the above equations Zm, Zun Zi, Zas and Zas are in 
ohms on the circuit 4 (abe terminals) voltage base. Zs is 
in ohms on the eireuit 5 (a'b'e' terminais) voltage base. 
Zes and Zpr are in ohms on the P winding voltage base 
and Zgr is in ohms on the S winding voltage base. N’ is 
defined as 14-7, which is the ratio of line-to-line or line- 
to-neutral voltages between circuit 5 (a'b'c terminals) 
and cireuit 4 (abe terminals). 

The phase shifts between circuit voltages can be de- 
termined by applying positive-sequence voltages to ter- 
minais abe with the other two circuits open circuited. 
Under these conditions, 
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The second ideal transformer therefore has an N” turns 
ratio and a 30 degree phase shift. 

Negative-Sequence Circuif—A similar analysis 
made with negative-sequence voltages would show that 
the impedances in the equivalent circuit are the same as in 
the positive-sequence circuit, and that the terminal volt- 
ages are related as follows: 


Ei =N'E, 
Ey! = 


N” Eseti, (113) 

The positive- and negative-sequence circuits, are there- 
fore identical excepting for the direction of the phase shift 
introduced by the star-delta transformation. 

Zero-sequence circuit—The zero-sequence character- 
istics of the transformer can be obtained as follows: 

1. Apply zero-sequence voltages to terminals abe with 
terminals a'b/c/ connected to ground and the delta opened. 
This permits evaluation of the zero-sequence impedance 
between circuit 4 and circuit 5. 

2. Apply zero-sequence voltages to terminals abe with 
the delta closed and terminals a’b’c’ open circuited. 

3. Apply zero-sequence voltages to terminals a'b'e with 
the delta closed and terminals abc open circuited. 

The general procedure in writing the necessary equa- 
tions is similar to that followed in the positive- sequence 
analysis given above, and the zero-sequence analysis in 
section 57. Jt will be found that the zero-sequence im- 
pedances in the equivalent circuit shown in Fig. 38(d) are 
the same as the positive-sequence quantities, that is, 


g= Zu 
Zuo= Zm (114) 
Zio Zu 


Tf the neutral of the autotransformer is ungrounded, the 
zero-sequence equivalent circuit is altered considerably as 
shown in Fig. 60. In this case zero-sequence current flows 
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Fig. 60—Zero-sequence equivalent circuit of an ungrounded 
three-winding autotransformer. 


between terminals abc and «b'e without transformation. 
Current in the S winding is balanced by circulating cur- 
rents in the tertiary, with no current flow in the P winding. 
The zero-sequence impedance is therefore determined by 
the leakage impedance between the S and T windings. 
Applying zero sequence voltages to the abe terminals, with 
the a/b'c' terminals connected to ground and the tertiary 
closed, 
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Percent Quantities—-The manufacturer normally ex- 
presses transformer impedances in percent on a kva base 
corresponding to the rated kva of the circuits involved. 
These percent values can be converted to ohms by the 
familiar relation 


(116) 


Z impedance in ohms. 
29, impedance in percent. 
kva — 3-phase kva rating of circuit. 
E=line-to-line circuit voltage in kv. 


Using the nomenclature employed in the derivations, 





, Where 


E¿=line-to-line voltage, in kv, of circuit 4. 
U= three-phase kva rating of circuit 4. 
£ 5% = impedance between circuits 4 and 5 in per cent on 
kva rating of cireuit 4. 
Za = impedance between circuits 4 and 5 in ohms on 
the circuit 4 voltage base. 


Similar relations can be written for the other impedances 
involved. 

1t should be noted that the impedances, as used in this 
chapter and in the Appendix, are expressed in terms of the 
voltage or kva rating of the circuit or winding denoted by 
the first subseript. For example Za is in ohms on the cir- 
cuit 4 voltage base, whereas Z;, would be in ohms on the 
circuit 5 voltage base. These impedances can be converted 
from one cireuit base to another as follows: 


E. 2 
Zu= (2) Zu 


7, 
2% = Zuho (117) 
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The equivalent circuits ean be based directly on percent 
quantities as shown in Table 7 of the Appendix. Con- 
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sidering the autotransformer with delta tertiary (case D-1 
in Table 7), the equivalent circuit impedances can be 
obtained from the impedances between circults as follows: 


U 
aio AA 
b 





Zm% =| zer ao — pz | (18) 


Us 


Zu i| 2% HE Zao -za | 
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The resulting impedances will all be in percent on the 
circuit 4 kva base. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MACHINE CHARACTERISTICS 


Original Author: 
C. F. Wagner 


present enormous proportions with large generating 

stations and connecting tie lines, machine perform- 
ance was largely judged in terms of the steady-state char- 
acteristics. The emergence of the stability problem gave 
rise to the analvsis of the transient characteristics of 
machines and was largely responsible for our present 
knowledge of machine theory. A further contributing urge 
was the need for more accurate determination of short- 
circuit currents for the application of relays and circuit 
breakers. 

The variable character of the air gap of the conventional 
salient-pole synchronous generator, motor, and condenser 
with its concentrated field windings requires that their 
analysis follow a different line from that for machines such 
as induction motors, which have a uniform air gap and 
distributed windings. Blondel originally attacked this 
problem by resolving the armature mmis and fluxes into 
two components, one in line with the axis of the poles and 
the other in quadrature thereto. When the study of the 
transients associated with system stability was undertaken 


Bv the growth of the public utilities into their 
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Fig. 1—Cut-away view of umbrella-type waterwheel 
generator. 
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Fig. 2—Cut-away view of conventional waterwheel generator. 


this conception was quicklv recognized as an invaluable 
tool!» Since that time the method has been extended by 
subsequent investigators? notabiy Doherty and Nickle, 
who introduced into the industry several new constants, 
such as transient reactance and subiransient reactance £o 
describe machine performance under transient conditions. 

This chapter treats of the characteristics of synchronous 
and induction machines in the light of the development of 
the past twenty-five years. It will consider steady-state 
and transient conditions for both salient pole and eylin- 
drical rotor machines under both balanced and unbalanced 
conditions. There follows a discussion of the character- 
istics of Induction motors under such transient conditions 
as might contribute to the short-circuit current of a system 
and might influence the choice of a cireuit breaker. 


I. STEADY-STATE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 


The two general types of synchronous machines are the 
eylindrical rotor machine or turbine generator which has 
an essentially uniform air gap and the salient-pole gener- 
ator. Figs. 1 to 5 illustrate the outward appearances and 
cross-sectional views of typical modern machines. 

Typical saturation curves for a hydrogen-cooled turbine 
generator, 4 waterwheel-generator and a synchronous con- 
denser are shown in Figs. 6, 7, and 8 respectively. 

Because of the necessity of matching the speed of water- 
wheel-generators to the requirements of the waterwheels 
it is difficult to standardize units of this type. However, 
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Fig. 3—Steam turbine generator installed at the Acme Sta- 
tion of the Toledo Edison Company, 90 000 kw, 85-percent 
power factor, 85-percent SCR., 13 800 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 


great strides have been made with large 3600-rpm con- 
densing steam turbine-generators. These find their great- 
est application in the electric utility industry. Table t of 
Chap. 1 gives some of the specifications? for these 
machines. 

The concept of per-unit quantity is valuable in compar- 
ing the characteristics of machines of different capacities 
and voltages. However, care must be exercised in the case 
of generators to use the same reference value for field cur- 


Fig. 4—Cut-away view of hydro- 
gen-cooled turbine generator. 
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Fig. 5—Hydrogen-cooled frequency changer set installed on 
the system of the City of Los Angeles, 60 600 kva; 600 rpm; 
5% cycle-—11 500 volts; 60 cycles—13 200 volts. 





rent. Depending upon the applieation, either the field 
current for rated voltage in the air gap or the actual field 
current for rated voltage, including saturation, is used. 


1. Unsaturated Cylindrical-Rotor Machine Under 
Steady-State Conditions 


The vector diagram of Fig. 9 is the well-known diagram 
of a cylindrical-rotor machine, Consistent with the policy 
of this book, familiarity with this diagram is assumed. Let 
it suffice merely to indicate the significance of the quan- 
tities. The vectors e, and 7 represent the terminal voltage 
to neutral and armature current, respectively. Upon add- 
ing Lhe armalare resistance drop, ri, and armature leakage 
reactance drop, en to e, the vector e, is obtained, which 
represents the voltage developed by the air-gap flux d, 
which leads e, by 90 degrees. This flux represents the net 
flux in the air gap. To produce this flux a field current, Ie 
is required. The current 7, can be taken from the no-load 
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Fig. 6—Saturation curves for typical hydrogen-cooled turbine 
generator, 
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Fig. 7-—Saturation curves for typical waterwheel generator. 


saturation curve of Fig. 10 as being the current required 
to produce ei. But, the armature current produces an mmf 
by its so-called armature reaction, which is in time phase 
with it and in terms of the field can be expressed as At. To 
produce the net mmf represented by the current, Z, the 
field current must be of sueh magnitude and the field 
structure must adjust itself to such position as to equal Ir 
In other words, I; has now such position and magnitude 
that Ir and Ai added in vectorial sense equals /,. The 
triangle O4 B, formed by drawing AB perpendicular to i or 
Ai and OB perpendicular to OC, is similar to the triangle 
UDC; OB has the same proportionality to OC and AB to 
Ai as €, has to f.. Neglecting saturation, OB, designated 
as ei, is thus the open-circuit voltage corresponding to the 
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Fig. 8—Saturation curves for typical hydrogen-cooled con- 
denser, 


field current 7; it is the voltage taken from the air-gap line 
of the no-load saturation curve for the abselssa corre- 
sponding to J; The side 4 B of the triangle, since it is pro- 
portional to Az and consequently proportional to the arma- 
ture current, can be viewed as a fictitious reactance drop. 
Tt is called the drop of armature reactance and is desig- 
nated ra. The reactance drops ri and xai ean be com- 
bined into a single term called the synchronous reactance 
drop and there results 


Zac Iba (D 


It follows from the foregoing that the internal voltage, es 
is equal to the vector sum of e, ri and j zai. The field 
current, /;, can be determined for any condition of loading 
(negleeting saturation. of course) by merely calculating 
e; and taking I; trom the air-gap line of Fig. 10. 

At no load the axis of the field winding, the line OC, leads 
the terminal voltage by 90 degrees. At zero power-factor, 
the vector diagram reduces to that shown in Fig. 11, which 
shows that, except for the effeet of the resistance drop, the 
foregoing statement would still be true. As ri is only about 
one or two percent in practical machines, the statement 





Fig. 9— Vector diagram of cylindrical-rotor machine. 
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Fig. 10—No-load and full-load zero power-factor character- 
istics of a generator, 


i 
Fig. 11— Vector diagram of cylindrical-rotor generator at zero 
power-factor. 


can be accepted as true for all practical purposes. How- 
ever, as the real load is applied to the machine the angle 5 
increases from zero and the lead of OC ahead of e, increases 
from 90 degrees to 90 degrees plus 6. The angle 6 is a real 
angle; it can be measured without much difficulty. 

It is convenient for some purposes to resolve the react- 
tions within the machine into two components, one along 
the axis of the field winding and the other in quadrature 
thereto. In Fig. 9, the armature current is divided into 
the two components, i4, and, 74, in which the subscripts are 
significant of their respective components. When this is 
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done, it can be seen that r,Z can likewise be thought of as 
arising from the two components of £ in the form of taata 
and Lagia, respectively, in leading quadrature to ia and ta 
In the ease of a cylindrical rotor machine, r,4 and Zag are 
both equal to x, but a case will soon be developed for which 
they are not equal. 

‘The synchronous reactance, za, can be obtained most 
conveniently from the no-lead curve and the full-load zero 
power-factor curve. In Fig. 10 OA is the field current 
required to circulate full-load current under short-circuit 
conditions, the terminal voltage being zero. In this case 
all of the internal voltage (the ri drop can be neglected 
justifiably} must be consumed as synchronous reactance 
drop Graz) within the machine. If there were no saturation, 
the internal voltage can be determined by simply reading 
the terminal voltage when the short-circuit is removed, 
maintaining the field current constant meanwhile. This 
voltage would in Fig. 10 be equal to AB. Thus the un- 
saturated synchronous reactance per phase is equal to the 
phase-to-neutral voltage AB divided by the rated current. 
When the saturation curve is expressed in per unit or per- 
cent it is equal to AB; but where expressed in generator- 





terminal voltage and field amperes, it is equal to F= (100) 
ig 
: Ini ] H 
in percent or =~ in per unit. 
HT 


2. Unsaturated Salient-Pole Machine Under Steady- 
State Conditions 


Given the proper constants, the performance of an un- 
saturated salient-pole machine at zero power-faetor is the 
same as for a uniform air-gap machine. For other power- 
factors, conditions are different. A vector diagram for such 
machines is shown in Fig. 12. As before e, and í are the 





Fig. 12—Vector diagram of salient-pole machine, 


terminal voltage to neutral and the armature current, 
respectively, and er is the “voltage behind the leakage 
reactance drop." The flux $ is required to produce ei. This 
flux can be resolved into two components $4 and d,. The 
flux Pa is produced by 7; and Ata, the direct-axis com- 
ponent of Az, and b, is produced by Ata the quadrature- 
axis component of At. Here the similarity ceases. Because 
of the sahency effect, the proportionality between the 
mmf's and their resultant fluxes is not the same in the two 
axes. When saturation effects are neglected Ha can be re- 
garded as made up of a component produced by J; acting 
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FUNDAMENTAL COMPONENT 





Fig. 13——Flux resulting from a sinusoidal mmf in 


(a) direct axis, 
(b) quadrature axis. 


alone and a component produced by Aia. The component 
produced by 7: can be regarded as producing the internal 
voltage ej. The mmf produced by Az, has a general sinu- 
soidal distribution in the direct axis as shown by Fig. 13(a). 
The resultant fiux because of the variable reluctance of the 
air gap has the general shape indieated. It is the sinusoidal 
component of this flux that is effective in producing the 
Zaa ta drop shown in Fig. 12. In the quadrature axis, the 
component of mmf is likewise sinusoidal in nature as shown 
in Fig. 13b, and gives rise to the distorted flux form. In 
proportion to the mmf the sinusoidal component of flux is 
much less than for the direct axis. The effect of this com- 
ponent is reflected in the zaa 4, drop of Fig. 12. In general 
Za 38 much smaller than Zag. 

The armature resistance and leakage reactance drops 
can also be resolved into its two components in the two 
axes much as tal of Fig. 9 was resolved. When this is done 
the internal voltage ea can be obtained by merely adding 
ría and ria and then j £a Z; and j xa ta to the terminal voltage 
e. The notation e, is used to differentiate the internal 
voltage in this development from that used with the 
cylindrical rotor machine theory. 

Another form of the vector diagram of the machine is 
presented in Fig. 14, which shows much better the relation 
between those quantities that are most useful for calcula- 
tion purposes. If from B the line BP of length rai is drawn 
perpendicular to 7, then since angle CBP is equal to $-- 8, 
the distance BC is equal to zi cos (6-+5), or Tela By 
comparing this line with the corresponding line in Fig. 12, 
it can be seen that the point P determines the angle à. This 
relation provides an easy construction for the determina- 
tion of the angle ô having given the terminal voltage, the 
armature current, and the power-factor angle, $. Further, 


F 
H 
, 





Fig. 14—Determination of internal angle, 5, and excitation of 
an unsaturated salient-pole machine when loading is known. 
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the projection of BF upon OG is equal to zata so that OG 
becomes equal to ea, the fictitious internal voltage, which 
is proportional to fr. 

The armature resistance is usually negligible in deter- 
mining either the angle 4 or the excitation and for this case 


e, sin Bo Tala = qt cosíp— 8) (2) 
Upon expanding the last term and solving for 6 
Tat COS $ 
LES. 3 
tan ô e xS: sin $ (3) 
From Fig. 14, the internal voltage 
éq=e, cos ĝ+-rar sin ($ 4-8) (4) 


The unsaturated synchronous reactance, z4, can be de- 
termined from the no-load and full-load zero power-factor 
curves just as for the machine with uniform air gap. The 
quadrature-axis synehronous reactance is not obtained so 





FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF QUANTITIES IN PARENTHESES REFER TO FIG 16 


Fig. 15---Determination of internal angie, à, and excitation 
of a saturated salient pole machine when loading is known. 


easily but fortunately there is not as much need for thia 
quantity. It can be determined from a test involving the 
determination of the angular displacement of the rotor as 
real load is applied to the machine and the use of Eq. (2), 
which gives 
e sin à 
Ta^ [cos (9 +0) 6) 
or it can be determined by means of a slip test. The slip 
test is described in the A.L.E.E. Test Code for Synchronous 
Machines! of 1945 for a determination of za. The test for 
ihe determination of x, is identical except that the mini- 
mum ratio of armature voltage to armature current is used. 


3. Saturation in Steady-State Conditions 


Short-circuit ratio is a term used to give a measure of the 
relative strengths of the field and armature ampere turns. 
It is defined as the ratio of the field current required to 
produce rated armature voltage at no load to the field 
current required to circulate rated armature current with 
the armature short-circuited. In Fig. 10 the SCR is equal 
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? I fat 
reciprocal of the synchronous impedance, Za. 

It is impossible to specify the best specific SCR for a 
given system. In the past it has been the practice in Eu- 
rope to use somewhat smaller SCE's than was the practice 
in this country. In recent years, however, the trend in this 
country has been toward smaller values. The Preferred 
Standards for Large 3600-rpm Condensing Steam Turbine- 
Generators? specifies SCR of 0.8. 

The desire for smaller SCR's springs from the fact that 
the cost is smaller with smaller SCR. On the other hand, 
static stability is not as good with smaller SCH. Regula- 
tion is also worse but both of these effects are alleviated in 
part by automatic voltage regulators. For most economical 
design a high SCR machine usually has a lower za’. There- 
fore, both because of its lower rq’ and higher WR? a high 
SCR has a higher transient stability. This is not usually 
a significant factor particularly in condensing turbine ap- 
plications, because transient stability is not of great im- 
portance in the systems in which they are installed. It 
may be quite important, for hydro-generators; the Boulder 
Dam machines, for example, are designed for SCR’s of 
2.4 and 2.74. 

The effects of saturation arise primarily in the deter- 
mination of regulation. Tests indicate that for practical 
purposes both the cylindrical rotor and the salient-pole 
machine can be treated similarly. Consideration will be 
given first to the characteristics for zero-power-factor load- 
ing. Fig. 11 shows that for zero power-factor, the ri drop 
of the machine is in quadrature to the terminal voltage 
and internal drop and can have little effect upon regulation. 
It will therefore be neglected entirely. 

The determination of the rated-current zero-power- 
factor curve can be developed as follows. Take any ter- 
minal voltage such as MN of Fig. 10. The voltage behind 
leakage reactance is obtained by adding to this voltage the 
leakage reactance drop, SE, which gives the line PQ. The 
distance PR then gives the field current necessary for 
magnetizing purposes. In addition, however, field current 
is required to overcome the demagnetizing effect of the 
armature current. This mmf is represented on the curve 
by the distance ST, giving MT as the field current required 
to produce the terminal voltage OM with rated current 
in the armature. Other points on the rated-eurrent 
zero-power-factor curve can be obtained by merely 
moving the triangle AST along the no-load saturation 
curve, 

Upon sliding the triangle RST down to the base line, it 
can be seen that the total field current required to circulate 
rated current at short circuit which is represented by the 
point A, can be resolved into the current OD necessary to 
overcome leakage reactance drop and the current DA re- 
quired to overcome demagnetizing effects. Neither leakage 
reactance nor the field equivalent of armature current are 
definite quantities in the sense that they can be measured 
separately. They may be calculated but their values are 
dependent upon the assumptions made for the calculations. 
Synchronous reactance, za, is a definite quantity and is 
equal to the distance AQ expressed in either per unit or 
percent. When either z, or x, is assumed, then the other 


t 





When no saturation is present it is simply the 
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becomes determinable from Eq. (1) or from the triangle 
just discussed. 

The foregoing analysis is not strictly correct, as it neg- 
lects certain changes in saturation in the pole structure. 
The leakage from pole to pole varies approximately pro- 
portional to the field current and the point T was deter- 
mined upon the basis that this leakage was proportional 
to the field current MS. The increased field leakage at the 
higher excitation produces greater saturation in the field 
poles and this in turn increases the mmf required to force 
the flux through the pole. The net effect is to increase the 
field current over that determined by the method just 
discussed causing the two curves to separate more at the 
higher voltages. 

The concept of the determination of the curve of rated 
current at zero-power-factor by the method just described 
is valuable and in an attempt to retain the advantages of 
this method the concept of Potier reactance, £p, is intro- 
duced. The Potier reactance is the reactance that, used in 
a triangle of the general type described, will just fit be- 
tween the two curves at rated voltage. It can be deter- 
mined from test curves, see Fig. 16, by drawing DE equal 


TERMINAL VOLTAGE 





9 € A 


FIELD GURRENT 


Fig. 16---Zero power-factor characteristics of generator. 


to OA and then EF parallel to OB. The distance FG is 
then the Potier reactance drop. Potier reactance is thus a 
fictitious reactance that gives accurate results for only one 
point, the point for which it is determined. For most ma- 
chines it is sufficiently accurate to use the one value ob- 
tained at rated voltage and rated current. Potier reactance 
decreases with increased saturation. Sterling Beckwith” 
proposed several approximations of Potier reactance, the 
two simplest are: 


Xp ss g1 t OL G3 (na! —23) 


and 
Lo 8 ta’. 


For other loads at zero-power-factor, the conventional 
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method is to divide the lines BA and FD of Fig. 16 in 
proportion to the armature current. Thus for three-fourths 
rated current the regulation curve would be the line HJ in 
which BH and FJ are three-fourths of BA and FD, 
respectively. 

For power-factors other than zero, several methods are 
available to determine the regulation. They all give sur- 
prisingly close results, particularly at lagging power- 
factors. The problem may take either of two forms; the 
determination of the terminal voltage when the load cur- 
rent, load power-factor, and excitation are given, or the 
determination of the excitation when the load current, load 
power-factor, and terminal voltage are given. The resist- 
ance drop is so small that it is usually neglected. 

(a) Adjusted Synchronous Reactance Method*— 


This method utilizes the no-load and the rated-current 
zero-power-faetor curves. To obtain the excitation at any 


other power-factor for rated eurrent, an arbitrary excita- 
tion is ehosen such as OC of Fig. 17, The no-load voltage 
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Fig. 17—Determination of regulation curves for power-factors 
other than zero by the "adjusted synchronous reactance 
method.” 


CA is then regarded as an internal voltage and the distance 
AB as an Internal drop of pure reactance, which is laid off 
in proper relation with the terminal voltage as indicated 
by the power-factor of the load. The construction is as 
follows: The adjusted synchronous reactance drop AB is 
laid off to make an angle with the X-axis equal to the 
power-factor angle. A line equal to the distance AC is then 
scribed from the point A until it intercepts the Y-axis at 
*Described as Method (e) Para. 1.540 in Reference 10. 
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Fig. 18—Determination of excitation, including the effects of 
saturation. 


the point F. The vertical distance OF is then the terminal 
voltage for the particular excitation. Following this pro- 
cedure another excitution is chosen and "he construction 
repeated from which the dotted line is obtained. The inter- 
section of the line with the normal voltage gives the excita- 
tion for the desired power-factor at rated load. If the 
machine is not operating at rated current, the zero-power- 
factor curve corresponding to the particular current should 
be used. 

(b) General Merhod-—For lack of a better name this 
method has been called the “General Method.” It is based 
upon the assumption that saturation is included by reading 
the excitation requirements from the no-load saturation 
curve for a voltage equal to the voltage behind the Pouer 
reactance drop. 

The method is described in Fig. 19 with all terms ex- 
pressed in per unit. The voltage, ep, is the Potier internal 
voltage or the voltage behind the Potier reactance drop. 





Fig. rotor 


19—Determination of field current for round 
machine with saturation included by adding s in phase 
with ep. 
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The distance jk represents the synchronous reactance drop, 
gat. If there were no saturation the synchronous internal 
voltage would be Ok. When using per unit quantities 
throughout this is also equivalent to the field current. 
This method includes the effect of saturation by simply 
adding s; the increment in field current for this voltage in 
excess of that required for no saturation, to Ok in phase 
with e,, giving as a result, Oh. When per unit quantities 
are not used the construction is a little more complicated. 
It involves the construction of ¢, separately so that s can 
be obtained in terms of field current. This quantity is then 
added to the diagram for no saturation in terms of the field 
current. In Fig. 18, first lay off from the terminal voltage, 
Oa, and then the z, drop ac at an angie with the horizontal 
equal to the power-factor angle. Oc then represents ep. By 
scribing this back to the ordinate and reading horizontally, 
the excitation corresponding to this voltage is obtained. 
The effect. of saturation is introduced by the distance s. 
‘The field current required if there were no saturation is 
obtained by the construction Oj and jk where 0j represents 
the excitation, ap, required to produce the terminal voltage 
at no load and jk the excitation, of, for the synchronous 
reactance drop, read from the abscissa. These vectors 
correspond to e, and jk, respectively, in Fig. 19 except 
that they are in terms of field current. If kh, equal to the 
saturation factor, s, is added along a line parallel to Oc, 
the total excitation Oh is obtained. 

(c) Round Rotor Potier Voltage Method"-—This 
method is the same as (b} except that the effect of satura- 
tion s, in Fig. 18 is, for the sake of simplicity laid off along 
Ok, making om the desired excitation, As can be seen, 
there is little difference between those two methods. This 
method gives the best overall results, especially at leading 
power factors. The particular name of this method was 
assigned to distinguish it from the next method, 

(d) Two-Reaction Potier Voltage Method -This 
method is similar to that of (c), except that the two-reac- 
tion method of construction shown in Fig. 14 is used to 
determine the excitation before including the saturation 
factor s. Fig. 15 shows the entire construction, For the 
sake of comparison with other methods, the construction 
is also shown in Fig. 18, The construction is the same as 
(c) except that the line Og is made to pass through the 
point ginstead of k, This arises because z4 is smaller than ta. 


4, Reactive Power Capacity 


The capacity of a synchronous machine to deliver re- 
active power is dependent upon the real power that it 
delivers. Two limitations from the heating standpoint are 
recognized: (1} that due to the armature, and (2) that due 
to the field. Figure 20 shows the reactive power capability 
of a standardized 3600-rpm steam turbine-generator. Real 
power is plotted as abscissa and reactive power as ordinate. 
All the curves are ares of circles. The line centering about 
the origin represents the limit imposed by the condition of 
constant armature current whereas the other are by con- 
stant field current. With regard to the latter, the generator 
can be likened to a simple transmission line of pure react- 
ance, £4, with the receiver voltage held at a constant value, 
€ the terminal voltage of the generator, and with the 

*Described as Method (a) Pars. 1.520 in Reference 10. 
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Fig. 20— Reactive power capacity of steam turbine generator 
20 000 kw, 23 529 kva, 0.85 p.f., 0.8 SCR, at 0.5 psig hydrogen. 


sending voltage held at a constant value eg. As shown in 
Chaps. 9 and 10 the power circle of a line of such charaeter- 


EM i . . - . es 
istics has ita center in the negative reactive axis at x and 
d 


: . : e 

its internal voltage, ea, must be such that its radius, =, 
4 

passes through the point of rated real power and rated 

reactive power. Actually, however, the center is usually 

located al a point equal to (SCR) times (rated kva). This 


is to take eare of saturation effects. Since, however, with 


no saturation E is equal to SCR, it ean be seen that for 
d 


this condition both relations reduce to an equivalence. 

The leading kvar capacity (underexeited) of air-cooled 
condensers is usually about 50 percent of the lagging kvar 
capacity but for hydrogen-cooled condensers about 42 
percent. 


II. THREE-PHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 

Tn addition to its steady-state performance, the action 
of a machine under short-circuit conditions is important. 
The presence of paths for flow of eddy currents as provided 
by the solid core in turbine generators and by the damper 
windings in some salient-pole machines makes the treat- 
ment of these machines, from a practical viewpoint, less 
complicated than that for salient-pole machines without 
damper windings. For this reason the three-phase short- 
circuit of these types of machines will be discussed first. 
Armature resistance will be negleeted except as it influences 
decrement factors, 
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5. Three-phase Short-Circuit of Machines with 

Current Paths in Field Structures 

Consideration will be given to a simultaneous short- 
circuit on all phases while the machine is operating at 
no-load normal voltage without a voltage regulator. 

The general nature of the currents that appear is shown 
in Fig. 21. They ean be divided into two parts: 

a. An alternating component in the armature and as- 
sociated with it an unidirectional component in the field, 
These two components decay or decrease together with the 





Fig. 21---Three-phase short circuit in salient-pole machine 
with damper windings. 


same time constants. The alternating armature component 
can be regarded as being produced by its associated uni- 
directional component in the field. All phase components 
of the alternating current are essentially the same except 
that they are displaced 120 electrical degrees.* 

b. An unidirectional component in the armature and an 
alternating component in the field or in the damper wind- 
ings. In this ease, likewise, the alternating eurrent in the 
field winding ean be regarded as produced by the uni- 
directional component in the armature. 


6. Alternating Component of Armature Current 


This component can in turn be resolved into several 
components, the r.m.s. values of which are shown in Fig. 
22. They are: 


a. The steady-state component 
b. The transient component 
€. The subtransient component 


Each of these components will be discussed separately. 

Steady-State Components— The steady-state com- 
ponent, as its name implies, is the current finally attained. 
Because of the demagnetizing effect of the large short- 
circuit current, the flux density within the machine de- 
ereases below a point where saturation is present. Satura- 

"Phe machine used in this case was a salient-pole machine. As 
will be seen later, such machines also contain a second harmonic 
component of current. This type of machine was chosen io show 
more clearly the presence of field and damper currents. 
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Fig. 22—Symmetrical component of armature short-circuit 
current (three-phase short circuit fram no-load rated volt- 
age). Values are rms, 


tion is important only as it affects the field current neces- 
sary to produce normal voltage at no load. The steady- 
state value of short-circuit current is thus equal to the 
line-to-neutral voltage read from the air-gap line for the 
value of field current required to produce normal voltage 
divided by the synchronous reactance in ohms. 

Transient Component—lí the excess of the symmet- 
rical component of armature currents over the steady-state 
component be plotted on semi-log paper, it can be seen 
that this excess, except for the first few cycles, is an ex- 
ponential function of time (the points lie in a straight line). 
Extending this straight line back to zero time and adding 
the steady-state component, the so-called transient com- 
ponent, ia, or armature current is obtained. This compo- 
nent is defined through a new reactance, called the transient 
reactance by means of the expression 


ta’ = Ersa 
Ta 

The manner in which this quantity is related to the ex- 
ponential and steady-state terms is shown in Fig. 22. 

in discussing this component, the presence of the 
damper-winding currents of salient-pole machines and 
rotor eddy eurrents of turbine generators can, for the 
moment, be neglected. Before short-eircuit occurs the flux 
associated with the field windings can be broken up into 
two components (see Fig. 23), a component ® that crosses 
the air gap and a component di, a leakage flux that can 
be regarded as linking all of the field winding. Actually, 
of eourse, the leakage flux varies from the base of the pole 
to the pole tip. The flux $, is so weighted that it produces 
the same linkage with all the field turns as the actual leak- 
age flux produces with the actual turns. It is approximately 
proportional to the instantaneous value of the field current 
Ir The total flux linkages with the field winding are then 
those produced by the flux (B+,). As the field structure 
rotates, a balanced alternating voltage and current of nor- 
mal frequency are produced in the armature. Because the 
armature resistance is relatively small, its cireuit can be 
regarded as having a power-factor of zero. The symmet- 
rical current thus produced develops an mmf that rotates 
synehronously and has a purely demagnetizing, as con- 
trasted with cross magnetizing, effect on the field fluxes. 

Tt is a well-known fact that for the flux linkages with a 
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Fig. 23—Alr-gap and leakage fluxes at no load. 


circuit to change instantly, an infinitely large voltage is 
necessary and the assumption is justified that, for the tran- 
sition period from the no load open-circuited condition to 
the short-circuited condition, the flux linkages with the field 
winding can be regarded as constant. This is equivalent to 
saying that the flux (6+4,) remains constant. In order 
that this flux remain constant in the presence of the de- 
magnetizing effect of the armature current, it is necessary 
that the field current 7, increase to overcome the demag- 
netizing effect of the armature current. If J; increases then 
$, which is proportional to it, must likewise increase. It 
follows then that & must decrease. Consideration of the 
steady-state conditions has shown that the air-gap voltage, 
ey is proportional to the air-gap flux ®. The armature 


current for short-circuit conditions is equal to 2. If 9 and 
1 


consequently ei had remained constant during the transi- 
tion period, then the transient component of short-circuit 
current would be merely the no-load voltage before the 
short-circuit divided by the leakage reactance and the 
transient reactance would be equal to the armature leakage 
reactance ri. However, as just shown, the air-gap flux 
decreases and, therefore, the armature current is less. It 
follows then that the transient reactance must be greater 
than the armature leakage reactance. It is a reactance 
that includes the effect of the increased field leakage 
occasioned by the increase in field current. 

Under steady-state conditions with no saturation, the 
armature current can be viewed as produced by a fictitious 
internal voltage equal to za ia whose magnitude is picked 
from the air-gap line of the no-load saturation curve for 
the particular field current. At the first instant of short- 
circuit, the increased armature current, #4’, can likewise be 
viewed as being produced by a fictitious internal voltage 
behind synchronous reactance, whose magnitude is zata’ or 
m, if the short-cireuit be from rated voltage, no load. 
This voltage provides a means for determining the initial 
value of the unidirectional component of field current by 
picking off the value of 7; on the air-gap line of the no-load 
saturation curve corresponding to this voltage. If it were 
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possible to increase the exciter voltage instantaneously to 
an amount that would produce this steady-state field cur- 
rent, then this component of shert-circuit current would 
remain sustained. It is important to grasp the significance 
of this truth. There is always a constant proportionality 
between the alternating current in the armature and the 
unidirectional (often called direct-current) component of 
current in the field winding, whether the operating condi- 
tion be steady-state or transitory. 

The initial value of armature current, as stated, grad- 
ually decreases to the steady-state and the induced current 
in the field winding likewise decreases to its steady-state 
magnitude. ‘he increments of both follow an exponential 
curve having the same time constant. Attention will next 
be given to considerations affecting this time constant. 

If a constant direct voltage is suddenly applied to the 
field of à machine with the armature open-circuited, the 
eurrent builds up exponentially just as for any circuit hav- 
ing resistance and inductance in series. The mathematical 
expression of this relation is: 


nsn [1-7 | (6) 


LE: 
in which 
e, is the exciter voltage. 
r; is the resistance of the field winding in ohms. 
Ti. is the open-circuit transient time constant of the 
machine or of the circuit in question in seconds. 
iis time in seconds. 


The time constant is equal to the inductance of the field 
winding divided by its resistance. In the case of the short- 
circuited machine, it was shown that at the first instant 
the flux linkages with the field winding remain the same 
as for the open-eircuit condition, but that the direct com- 
ponent of field current increases to s times the open- 
d 
circuit value before short-circuit. Since inductance is 
defined as the flux linkages per unit current, it follows 
then that the inductance of the field circuit under short- 


t 
: » bd os a . 
circuit must equal PH times that for the open-circuit con- 
d 


dition. The short-circuit transient time constant, that is, 
the time constant that determines the rate of decay of the 
transient component of current must then equal 


ES 
E: , 
Ty =" T, in seconds 
Xa 


The component of armature current that decays with 
this time constant can then be expressed by 


t 
(ta' tae TE 


When ¿is equal to Pf the magnitude of the component 
has decreased to €^ or 0.368 times its initial value. This 
instant is indicated in Fig. 22. 

Subtransient Component--In the presence of damp- 
er windings or other paths for eddy currents as in turbine 
generators, the air-gap flux at the first instant of short» 
circuit is prevented from changing to any great extent. 
This results both from their close proximity to the air gap 
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and from the fact that their leakage is much smaller than 
that of the field winding. Consequently, the initial short- 
circuit currents of such machines are greater. If this excess 
of the symmetrical component of armature currents over 
the transient. component is plotted on semi-log paper, the 
straight line thus formed can be projected back to zero 
time. This zero-time value when added to the transient 
component gives the subtransient current, ta”. This sub- 
transient current is defined by the subtransient reactance in 
the expression 
sp} Grated 


d == 
ad’ 





The subtransient reactance approaches the armature leak- 
age differing from that quantity only by the leakage of the 
damper windings. 

Since the excess of the armature currents represented 
by the subtransient components over the transient com- 
ponents are sustained only by the damper winding cur- 
rents, it would be expected that their decrement would be 
determined by that of the damper winding. Since the 
copper section of this winding is so much smaller than 
that of the field winding, it is found that the short-circuit 
subtransient time constant, Ta”, is very small, being 
about 0.05 second instead of the order of seconds as is 
characteristic of the transient component. The component 
of armature current that decays with this time constant is 
(24 —i4') and can be expressed as a function of time as 


t 
(10 ETE 


Thus the time in seconds for this component to decrease 
to 0.368 times its initial value gives Ty” as indicated in 
Fig. 22. 

Tests on machines without damper windings show that 
because of saturation effects, the short-circuit current even 
in this case can be resolved into a slow transient component 
and a much faster subtransient component. The influence 
of current magnitudes as reflected by saturation upon the 
transient and subtransient reactance is discussed in more 
detail under the general heading of Saturation. 


7. Total Alternating Component of Armature Gur- 
rent 


The total armature current consists of the steady-state 
value and the two components that decay with time con- 
stants Ty’ and Ta”. It can be expressed by the following 
equation 


- st 
fac (1 idle TU (dd iaje Tita (7) 
The quantities are all expressed as rms values and are equal 
but displaced 120 electrical degrees in the three phases. 


8. Unidirectional Component of Armature Current 


To this point consideration has been given to flux link- 
ages with the field winding only. The requirement that 
these linkages remain constant at transition periods de- 
termined the alternating component of armature current. 
Since these components in the three phases have a phase 
displacement of 120 degrees with respect to each other, 
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only one can equal zero at a time. Therefore at times of 
three-phase short-circuits, the alternating component of 
eurrent in at least two and probably all three phases must 
change from zero to some finite value. Since the armature 
circuits are inductive, it follows that their currents cannot 
change instantly from zero to a finite value. The “theorem 
of constant flux linkages” must apply to each phase sepa- 
rately. The application of this theorem thus gives rise to 
an unidirectional component of current in each phase equal 
and of negative value to the instantaneous values of the 
alternating component at the instant of short circuit. In 
this manner the armature currents are made continuous as 
shown in Fig. 24, Each of the unidirectional components 






SYMMETRICAL 
COMPONENT 


Fig. 24—The inclusion of a d-c component of armature 
current whose existence is necessary to make the armature 
current continuous at the instant of short circuit. 


in the three phases decays exponentially with a time con- 
stant Ta, called the armature short-circuit time constant. 
The magnitude of this time constant is dependent upon 
the ratio of the inductance to resistance in the armature 
circuit. As will be shown the negative-sequence reactance, 
za of the machine is a sort of average reactance of the 
armature with the field winding short-circuited, so that it 
is the reactance to use in determining Ta There exists then 
the relation 
z sun seconds 
in which r, is the d-e resistance of the armature. The 
quantity 2zf merely converts the reactance to an induc- 
tance. 

The maximum magnitude which the unidirectional 


T, = (8) 





PROJECTION AXIS FOR PHASE b 





ip +/FOR PHASE e 
(o) (b) 
Fig. 25— Representation of instantaneous currents of a three 


phase system. (a) Three separate vectors projected on x-axis, 
(b) Single vector projected on three axes. 
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component can attain is equal to the maximum of the 
alternating component. Therefore, 


* C rated 
Tasa) = 2 x H 
d 





(9) 


À symmetrical three-phase set of currents ean be repre- 
sented as the projection of three equal-spaced and equal 
length vectors upon a stationary reference, say the real 
axis. They can also be represented as the projection, as it 
rotates, of one vector upon three stationary axes, spaced 
120 degrees. These axes can conveniently be taken as 
shown in Fig. 25, as the horizontal-axis and two axes hav- 
ing a 120-degree relation therewith. Since the initial mag- 
nitude of the unidirectional components are the negatives 
of the instantaneous values of the alternating components 
at zero time, then the unidirectional components can be 
represented as the projection of a single vector onto the 
three equal-spaced axes. This fact is used at times to 
determine the maximum magnitude which the unidirec- 
tional component can attain. By its use it is unnecessary 
to await a test in which the maximum happens to occur. 
This method is in error, however, for machines in which 
Za and za” are radically different. 


9. Total RMS Armature Current 
The rms armature current at any instant is 
viia F tao 
The minimum current thus occurs in the phase in whieh 
the unidirectional component is zero and the maximum 
occurs when the unidireetional component is a maximum, 


that is, when maximum dissymmetry occurs. Since the 
maximum value that the unidirectional component can 














attain is 4/2 freed then 
Ta 
. 3e ? [e ? 
trims (mex) "7 Ni rd + ed = y ps (10) 
Xa ta Xa 


Of course, à rms value as its name implies, is an average 
quantity and is usually taken over a cyele or half cycle 
of time. The foregoing expression assumes that both the 
alternating and the unidirectional components do not de- 
crease, because of the natural decrement, during the first 
cyele. In reality the decrement is usually sufficient to 
make the effeet noticeable. In applying eireuit breakers 
it is usual to use a factor 1.6 instead of 4/3. This factor 
includes a small decrement. 


10. Effect of External Impedance 


If the short-circuit occurs through an external imped- 
ANCE Fors HF Ze, and Toa s not too large, their effect can 
be introduced by merely increasing the armature constants 
by these amounts. Thus the components of short-circuit 
current become 


e 
oar rated 
da 7 il 
E45 + text ( ) 
e 
i rated 
dq mr (12 
La est ) 
a Eai 
ias airgap at no load (13) 
tat Tart 
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The short-circuit time constant is affected in a similar 
manner 


+ tal Lent 
La Ze 
For the armature time constant, the external reactance 
must be added to the negative-sequence reactance of the 


machine and the external resistance to the armature resist- 
ance of the machine. The expression then becomes 


Ta Ta in seconds (14) 


(15) 


T,= Enf uj seconds 
Because of the much lower ratio of reactance to resistance 
in external portions of cireuits, such as transformers or 
transmission lines, in the vast majority of cases T, for 
faults out in the system is so small as to justify neglecting 
the unidireetional component of current. 


11, Short Circuit from Loaded Conditions 


The more usual case met in practice is that of a short- 
circuit on machines operating under loaded conditions. As 
before, the short-circuit current in the armature can be 
divided into two components, a symmetrical alternating 
component, and a unidirectional component. 

Alternating Component—The alternating compo- 
nent in turn can be resolved into three components: (1) 
steady state, 12) transient, and (3) subtransient. Each of 
these components will be discussed individually. 

The load on the machine affects the steady-state com- 
ponent only as it influences the field current before the 
short circuit. The field eurrent can be determined by any 
of the methods discussed under the heading of “Steady- 
State Conditions.” Saturation will be more important than 
for the no-load condition. The steady-state short-circuit 
eurrent is then equal to the line-to-neutral voltage read 
from the air-gap line for the field current obtained for the 
loaded condition divided by Za. 

In the discussion of the determination of the iranstent 
component from the no-load condition, it was stated that 
the quantity that remained constant during the transition 
period from one circuit condition to another, is the flux 
linkages with the field winding. For the short-circuit from 
loaded conditions this same quantity can be used as a basis 
for analysis. Consideration will be given first to a load 
before short circuit whose power factor is zero, lagging, 
and whose current is fan The flux linkages before short 
circuit will be determined by a superposition method, 
obtaining first the linkages with the field winding for zero 
armature current and any terminal voltage and then the 
flux linkages with armature current, dat, and zero terminal 
voltage. The total flux linkages is the sum of the two 
values so obtained, 

Let Y, be the flux linkages with the field winding at 
no-load at rated voltage. For any other terminal voltage 
such as e, the flux linkages Y will be equal to 


€t 





Y (16) 
Grated 

By definition the transient reactance of a machine is 

equal to the reactance which, divided into the line-to- 

neutral rated voltage, gives the transient component of 
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short-circuit current at no-load normal voltage. If this 
short-circuit current is designated as tai, then 


(17) 


At the instant of short-circuit from no-load at rated volt- 
age, the flux linkages with the field winding, V4, remain 
constant. The demagnetizing effect of the armature cur- 
rent is overcome by an increase in the field current. Thus 
the armature current ta, with its associated field current 
which is always proportional to it, can be regarded as pro- 
ducing the flux linkages y, with the field winding. For any 
other armature current, dal, assuming always that the 
armature is short-circuited, the flux linkages with the field 


f 

winding are equal to a y4 Combined with Eq. (17), 
di 

tas 


i4, can be eliminated giving y= id —. While this 
rated 


expression was derived from considerations applying only 
to the instant of transition, its application is more general. 
The only necessary considerations that must be satisfied 
are that the armature be short-circuited and that the field 
current contain a component of current to overcome the 
demagnetizing effect of the armature current. But these 
conditions are always satisfied even under steady-state 
conditions of short circuit, so, in general, it is permissible 
to replace 74' in this expression by Zar. The flux linkages 
with the field winding for the steady-state short-circuit 
Li 
condition thus become ty i Y 
rated 
By application of the superposition theorem, the total 
flux linkages with the field winding can then be regarded 
as the sum of the flux linkages produced by the terminal 
8 








voltage, namely Y, and those by the armature cur- 


za ^s 


rent with zero terminal voltage, namely tay 


Erated 





if the 
€ rated 


armature current lags the voltage by 90 degrees, then the 
linkages are directly additive, and there results for the 


flux linkages with the feld 
t 
y = Witte i Y 


C rated 


£t 








Fated 


y^ 


= (ertzian) . (18) 
rated 


Since the flux linkages with the field winding produced 
by a unit of current £4, under short-circuit conditions is 


t, 
equal to zap 





then the transient component of short- 


Erated 





Fig. 26-—Construction for the determination of internal volt- 
ages e;' and e”. 
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circuit current 7 can be determined by dividing these 
linkages into the total flux linkages just determined. This 
gives 
d- Y feb ga Tar 
Xa YA Lal 
€ rated 
The numerator of this quantity can be regarded as an 
internal voltage, ea’, which is equal to the terminal voltage 
plus a transient reactance drop produced by the load 
current, 

When the power factor of the loads considered is other 
than zero lagging, the vector sense of current and terminal 
voltage must be introduced. This can be accomplished by 
computing eq’ for the operating condition in the same man- 





(19) 
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REACTANGE IN PERCENT 


Fig. 27—Machine internal voltage as a function of reactance. 
Full-load rated voltage. 


ner that ea was determined in Fig. 14, except that za should 
be replaced by xa. The voltage eg’ should then replace 
ec xa! far in (19). However, for nearly all practical pur- 
poses it is sufficiently accurate to replace eq’ by the ampli- 
tude of a quantity e;', which is usually referred to as the 
voltage behind transient reactance to distinguish it from 
similar internal voltages for which leakage, synchronous 
or subtransient reactance is used. The construction for 
this quantity is shown in Fig. 26 and to assist in the ready 
evaluation of the amplitude the eurves in Fig. 27 are 
provided. The transient component of short-circuit current 
is then 


ei 
TAN MN 
5 (20) 
The subiransient component of short-circuit current is 
obtained in a manner similar-to the transient component 
except that the subtransient reactance is used in the caleu- 
lation of the internal voltage e;". For loads of zero-power- 
factor lagging the subtransient reactance drop, ta "Tan, 
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caused by the armature current is directly additive to the 
terminal voltage and for zero-power-factor leading directly 
subtractive. For other power-factors ej" ean be obtained 
from Fig. 27 by using za”. The subtransient component of 
short-circuit current is then 





(21) 


Unidirectional Component—In the three-phase 
short-circuit from no load, the unidirectional component 
of current. was introduced to prevent a non-continuous 
transition of the instantaneous value of current from the 
no-load to the short-circuit condition. The unidirectional 
current performs a similar role for the short-eircuit from 
loaded condition. Before the short-circuit the armature 
current is equal to taz, and has some position with reference 
to é such as shown in Fig. 28. The subtransient eom- 





Fig. 28—-Showing that iy, for a short circuit from load is equal 
to the negative of 4/2 times the difference between i” and i. 


ponent, 7", lags e” by ninety degrees so 7” and ian will be 
determined with respect to each other. The 4/2 times the 
vector difference between these two quantities (since they 
are rms magnitudes) gives the unidirectional component 
necessary to produce smooth transition. The magnitude 
of this quantity varies between this amplitude and zero 
depending upon the point in the cycle at which short- 
eireuit occurs. 

Other Considerations—Time constants are not influ- 
enced by the nature of loading preceding the short-circuit. 
Total rms currents can be determined by the relations 
already given. 


12. Three-Phase Short Circuit of Salient-Pole Ma- 
chine without Damper Windings 


For most applications it is sufficiently accurate to treat 
the salient-pole machine without damper windings just as 
other machines. It must be recognized, however, that this 
is only an approximate solution. Among other complica- 
tions, in reality a strong second harmonic is present in the 
armature current. Doherty and Nickle’ have developed 
expressions for the armature currents for a three-phase 
short circuit from no load. These are given below. 
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Where 
e, Terminal voltage before short-cireuit. 


bral Tap, (25) 





T= _ 
4 
Tee a (26) 


ee Angle which indicates point on wave at which 
short-circuit occurs. 
The instantaneous field current, fa, is 
t 


La — za -5 UR. 
I-A — Pre Tae Ta cos 2mft |-- Ti 
à 


Where 
= Initial value of field current. 


(27) 


HI. UNBALANCED CONDITIONS 


13. Phase Currents for Unbalanced Short Circuits 


As explained in the chapter relating to Symmetrical 
Components, the unbalanced operating conditions of a 
rotating machine can for most purposes be described in 
terms of three characteristic constants: the positive-se- 
quenee impedance, the negative-sequence impedance, and 
the zero-sequenee impedance. The short-circuit currents 
can be resolved, as before, into the steady-state, transient, 
and subtransient components. The difference between 
these components decreases exponentially as before. The 
components of armature current and the time constants 
for the different kinds of short-cirenits are given below for 
short-cireuits at the terminals of the machine. 

For three-phase short-circuit: 


(28) 


For terminal-to-termina! short circuit, the a-c components 
of the phase currents are given by 
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in which z; is the negative-sequence impedance of the 
machine 

For terminal-to-neutral short circuit, the a-c components 
of the phase currents are given by — 


"7" Be” s Se,’ 
ra! Hat to xa ttt Lp 
3e; Sa +H a+ Xe 
= i SA (30 
zat zat Ta à tatt Zo do ( ) 


in which 2» is the zero-sequence impedance of the machine. 
The subtransient time constant, Ta”, does not change sig- 
nificantly with different eonditions and, therefore, the 
single value is used for all conditions. The unidirectional 
components and the rms values are determined just as 
described under the general subject of *Short Circuit from 
Load.” The above values of ei, ei! and e;" will naturally 
be those values corresponding to the particular load 
condition. 

"Phe ratio of the phase currents for terminal-to-neutral 
to three-phase short circuits can be obtained from Eq's (30) 
and (28). Thus, for the phase currents 


Terminal-to-neutral short circuit " 


Three-phase short cireuit 


u Bra 
2 ae 

The negative-sequence impedance, x2, is usually equal to 
x4", but for many machines z, is less than x4". For 
these cases, the terminal-to-neutral short-eireuit current 
is greater than the three-phase short-circuit current. The 
generator standards require that the machine be braced 
only for currents equal to the three-phase values. In order 
that the terminal-to-neutral current not exceed the three- 
phase current a reactor should be placed in the neutral of 
the machine of such value as to bring the zero-sequence 
impedance of the cireuit equal to za”. Thus, the neutral 
reactor, Za, should be 


Ly agn" =a) 


14. Negative-Sequence Reactance 


The negative-sequence impedance of a machine is the 
impedance offered by that machine to the flow of negative- 
sequence current. A set of negative-sequence currents in 
the armature creates in the air gap a magnetic field that 
rotates at synchronous speed in a direction opposite to that 
of the normal motion of the field structure. Currents of 
double frequency are thereby established in the field, 
and in the damper winding if the machine has one. The 
imaginary component of the impedance is called the nega- 
tive-sequence reactance and the real component the nega- 
tive-sequence resistance. These will be discussed sepa- 
rately, in the order mentioned. 

If a single-phase voltage is applied across two terminals 
of a salient-pole machine without dampers while its rotor 
is stationary, the resulting current is dependent upon the 
position of the rotor with respect to the pulsating field set 
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up by the armature current. If the axis of the short- 
circuited field winding lines up with the axis of pulsating 
field then the current is large and if the rotor is moved 
through 90 electrical degrees then the current is much 
smaller. The first position corresponds to the case of a 
transformer in which the secondary winding is short- 
circuited, the field winding in this case corresponding to 
the secondary winding of the transformer. This is the 
position in which the subtransient reactance, za”, is deter- 
mined. Itis equal to one-half of the voltage from terminal- 
to-terminal divided by the current. For the second position 
the field winding is in quadrature to the pulsating field 
and consequently no current flows in the field winding. 
The armature current is then determined by the magnetiz- 
ing characteristics of the air gap in the quadrature axis. 
The subtransient reactance, Ta”, is determined when the 
field is in this position and is equal to one-half the quotient 
of the voltage divided by the current. The reactance for 
intermediate positions varies between these two amounts 
in accordance with the curve shown in Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 29-—Relation between subtransient and negative-se- 
quence reactance, 


When a set of negative-sequence currents is made to flow 
through the armature with the field short-circuited and 
rotating in its normal direction, then the field winding 
takes different positions successively as the armature field 
rotates with respect to it. The nature of the impedances 
in the two extreme positions, that is, where the field wind- 
ing lines up with the magnetic field and where it is in 
quadrature with it, should be somewhat the same as 2" 
and x,”, the only significant difference being the fact that, 
in the determination of za” and z,", currents of normal 
frequency were induced in the field, whereas, in the nega- 
tive-sequence case the currents are of twice normal fre- 
quency. One would expect therefore that the negative- 
sequence reactance r, is some sort of a mean between za" 
and Ta”, and such is the case. According to the AIBE test 
code, the definition of negative-sequence reactance is 
equal to *the ratio of the fundamental component of re- 
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active armature voltage, due to the fundamental negative- 
sequence component of armature current, to this compo- 
nent of armature current at rated frequency.” A rigorous 
interpretation of this definition results in ze equal to the 

Hn "n 
arithmetic mean mou 
nitions ean be given for zs That this is possible is depend- 
ent largely upon the fact that when a sinusoidal set of 
negative-sequence voltages is applied to the armature the 
currents will not be sinusoidal. Conversely if the currents 
are sinusoidal the vollages will not be. 

In Table 1 are shown expressions" for 2, based upon 
different definitions. This table is based on a machine 
without damper windings for which z4” is equal to £a, and 
za” is equal to za’. In this table 
Y Za 

Tat Vad 
For each test condition it is possible to establish definitions 
based on whether fundamental or root-mean-square cur- 
rents are specified. For example, in the first definition if 
the fundamental component of armature current is used 
in calculating x: then the expression in the first column 
should be used, but if the root-mean-square figure of the 
resultant current is used then the expression in the second 
column should be used. 

In order to orient one’s self as to the relative importance 


. However, several different defi- 


b 
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where I equals the root-mean-square armature current in 
the short-circuited phase; and E equals the root-mean- 
square open-circuit voltage between terminals before the 
short-circuit is applied or the no-load voltage correspond- 
ing to the field current at which I is read. 

In general, the same arguments can be applied to other 
types of machines such as turbine generators and salient- 
pole machines with damper windings when the parameters 
xa” and z” are used. For such machines the difference 
between x,” and xa” is not great. The values for 2,” and 
za" of a machine with copper dampers are given in Fig. 29. 
For such machines the difference between z based on the 
different definitions of Table 1 will become inconsequential. 
In addition, for turbine generators, saturation introduces 
variables of much greater magnitude than those just con- 
sidered. For these machines negative-sequence reactance 
can be taken equal to za”. 

Method of Test—In addition to the method implied 
by the AIEE Code and the ASA whereby zə is defined as 
the arithmetic mean for za” and z4", de can be determined 
directly from test either by applying negative-sequence 
voltage or by the method shown in Fig. 30. 
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of the different expressions, figures have been inserted in 
the expressions given in Table 1 for a typical machine 
having the constants rq’ — 3595, t,= 70%, and za = 100%. o 
The magnitudes are tabulated in the righthand columns 
of Table 1. From the standpoint of practical application, 
the negalive-sequence reactance that would result in the me e 
proper root-mean-square current for method (3) would aa 
appear to be the most important. However, the method J50 h=] L=-1 In= (0441-40) == 1 
of test to determine this quantity involves a sudden short- ; A ateg 
circuit and from this standpoint proves rather inconveni- #470 EscE Ec——E Eu= OT aE ab} =a E 
ent. On the other hand, the figure for z» obtained from pone. tata) y = En JE 
the use of the root-mean-square values in a sustained “" Y3 343 Cha 1 
single-phase short-circuit current ¡method (4)], is nearly If ¢=cos7 F _ where P= wattmeter reading, 
equal to this quantity. When the resistance is negligible $ 
this negative-sequence reactance is equal to then, 2, gy (sin tj eos d) = rs 
` : 
qe YE —La (31) Fig. 30—Determination of the negative-sequence Impedance 
I of symmetrically-wound machines. 
TABLE 1-—-DEFINITIONS OF NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE REACTANCE 
: : Numerical Values 
Analytical Expressions ta’ 85% tq 1095 z4— 100% 
Definition - - 
Funda- Funda- Root-Mean- 
mental Root-Mean-Square mental Square 
(D Application of sinusoidal negative-se-|  2ay’z, V 21429 p 47 44 
quence voltage tet kd’ y zatia? 
(2) Application of sinusoidal negative-se-| tarhita x A ; 
quence current 5 Mg 3 Vta Ha — aa’)? 53 T4 
(3) Initial symmetrical component of sudden vg STE LT CUE 
single-phase short-circuit current Via La za! VID) + vasta 109 50 48 
(4) Sustained single-phase short-circuit current y” 24 tq La (vib 1) -H A tata y ibt 50 AT 
(5) Same as (4) with 50% external reactance , 51 50 
(6) A.LE.E. and A.S.A. setos 53 
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With the machine driven at rated speed, and with a single- 
phase short-circuit applied between two of its terminals 
(neutral excluded} the sustained armature current and the 
voltage between the terminal of the free phase and either 
of the short-circuited phases are measured. The reading 
of a single-phase wattmeter with its current coil in the 
short-circuited phases and with the above mentioned volt- 
age across its potential coil is also recorded. The negative- 
sequence impedance equals the ratio of the voltage to the 
current so measured, divided by 1.73. The negative- 
sequence reactance equals this impedance multiplied by the 
ratio of power to the product of voltage and eurrent. 


15. Negative-Sequence Resistance 


The power associated with the negative-sequence cur- 
rent can be expressed as a resistance times the square of 
the current. This resistance is designated the negative- 
sequence resistance. For a machine without damper wind- 
ings the only souree of loss is in the armature and field 
resistances, eddy currents, and iron loss, The copper loss 
in the armature and field is small as is also the iron and 
eddy loss in the armature, but the iron and eddy loss in 
the rotor may be considerable. Copper damper windings 
provide a lower impedance path for the eddy currents and 
hinder the penetration of flux into the pole structure. The 
relatively low resistance of this path results in a smaller 
negative-sequence resistance than if the flux were per- 
mitted to penetrate into the rotor. For higher resistance 
damper windings the negative-sequence resistance increases 
to a point beyond which the larger resistance diminishes 
the current in the rotor circuits sufficiently to decrease 
the loss. 

Induction-Motor Diagram—The nature of the neg- 
ative-sequenee resistance is best visualized by analyzing 
the phenomena occurring in induction motors. In Fig. 31 





Fig, 31—Equivalent circuit of induction motor. 


is given the usual equivalent circuit of an induction motor 
in which 

r,=stator resistance. 

$,--8tator-leakage reactance at rated frequency. 

r,=rotor resistance. 

z,-rotor-leakage reactance at rated frequency. 

2m=shunt impedance to include the effect of magnetiz- 

ing current and no-load losses. 

E,- applied voltage. 

I,=stator current. 

d,s rotor current. 

== slip. 


The justification for this diagram is shown briefly as 
follows: The air-gap flux created by the currents 7, and J, 
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induces the voltage E, in the stator and sE, in the rotor. 
In the rotor the impedance drop is 


rbi, (32) 


since the reactance varies with the frequency of the cur- 
rents in the rotor, The rotor current is therefore deter- 
mined by the equation 


sE¿=r A + jer ty 
or 


T. t 
E, jtds (33) 
It follows from this equation that the rotor circuit can be 
completely represented by placing a circuit of impedance 


TE je, across the voltage E¿. The total power absorbed by 
- must be the sum of the rotor losses and the useful shaft 


2o Tr , 
power, so that, resolving — into the resistances r, and 
8 


ES, the power absorbed by r, represents the rotor cop- 


1— 
per loss. The power absorbed by —^ represents the 


useful shaft power. 

Neglecting ra and the real part of zm, the only real power 
is that concerned in the rotor circuit. Assume that the 
induction motor drives a direct-current generator. At 
small slips the electrical input into the stator is equal to 
the copper loss, i.e, the 7*,7, of the rotor plus the shaft 
load. With the rotor locked, the shaft load is zero, and the 
total electrical input into the stator is equal to the rotor 
copper loss, At 200-percent slip, i.e., with the rotor turning 
at synchronous speed in the reverse direction, the copper 


loss is Ir, the electrical input into the stator is 


_— a T2 
and the shaft load alt or o 


load signifies that the direct-curreni machine instead of 
functioning as a generator is now a motor. Physically that 
is just what would be expected, for as the slip increases 
from zero the shaft power increases to a maximum and 
then decreases to zero for 100-percent slip. A further in- 
crease in slip necessitates motion in the opposite direction, 
which requires a driving torque. At 200-percent slip the 
electrical input into the stator is equal to the mechanical 
input through the shaft; half of the copper loss is supplied 
from the stator and half through the shaft. This is the 
condition obtaining with respect to the negative-sequence 
in which the rotor is rotating at a slip of 200 percent rela- 
tive to the synchronously rotating negative-sequence field 
in the stator. Half of the machine loss associated with the 
negative-sequence current is supplied from the stator and 
half by shaft torque through the rotor. 

The factors of fundamental importance are the power 
supplied to the stator and the power supplied to the shaft, 
which can always be determined by solving the equivalent 
eireuit invoiving the stator and rotor constants and the 
maguetizing-current constants, A more convenient device, 
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Fig. 32—Development of negative-sequence resistance and 
reactance from equivalent circuit of induction motor. 
(a) Negative-sequence diagram for induction motor; (b) neg- 
lecting armature and no load losses; (c) simplified network- 
negative-sequence resistance and reactance. 


since s is constant and equal to 2 for the negative-sequence, 
is to reduce the equivalent network to a simple series im- 
pedance as shown in Fig. 32 (c). The components of this 
impedance will be called the negative-sequence resistance 
7s, and the negative-sequence reactance x». The current 
flowing through the negative-sequence impedance is the 
current flowing through the stator of the machine, and the 
power loss in rz is equal to the loss supplied from the stator 
of the machine and the equal loss supplied through the 
shaft. 

The total electrical effect of the negative-scquence re- 
sistance in system analysis problems is obtained by in- 
serting the negative-sequence resistance in the negative- 
sequence network and solving the network in the usual 
manner. All three of the sequence currents are thus af- 
fected to some extent by a change in the negative-sequence 
resistance. The total electrical output of a generator, not 
including the shaft torque developed by negative-sequence 
current, is equal to the total terminal power output plus 
the josses in the machine. However, the negative- and 
zero-sequence power outputs are merely the negative of 
their losses. In other words, their losses are supplied by 
power flowing into the machine from the system. There- 
fore, the contribution of the negative- and zero-sequences 
to the electrical output is zero. The total electrical cutput 
reduces then to that of the positive-sequence and to include 
the positive-sequence armature-resistance loss it ig neces- 
sary only to use the positive-sequenee internal voltage in 
the calculations. Or viewed differently, since there are 
no internal generated voltages of the negative- or zero- 
sequence, the corresponding internal power must be zero. 
In addition to this electrical output, which produces a 
torque tending to decelerate the rotor, there also exists the 
negative-sequence shaft power supplied through the rotor. 
It was shown that this power tending to decelerate the 
rotor is numerically equal to the negative-sequence power 
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supplied to the stator, which, in turn is equal to the loss 
absorbed by the negative-sequence resistance. Therefore, 
the total decelerating power is equal to the positive- 
sequence power output plus the loss in the negative- 
sequence resistance. 

The assumption was made that the stator resistance 
and the Josses in the magnetizing branch were neglected. 
For greater refinements, the stator resistance and the losses 
in the magnetizing branch can be taken into consideration 
by substituting them in the equivalent circuit and reducing 
that circuit to simple series resistance and reactance, 
wherein the resistance becomes the negative-sequence re- 
sistance and the reactance the negative-sequence reactance. 
The ratio of the negative-sequence shaft power to the loss 
in the negative-sequence resistance is then equal to the 


. FP , . 
ratio of the power loss in 2 for unit negative-sequence 


current in the stator to rs. This ratio can be obtained easily 
by test by measuring the shaft torque and the negative- 
sequence input when negative-sequence voltages only are 
applied to the stator. 

While this analysis has premised induction-motor con- 
struction, the conelusions can also be applied to synchro- 
nous machines. 

Method of Test—While ra and 2; can be determined by 
applying negative-sequence voltage from another source 
of supply to the armature, the following method has the 
advantage that the machine supplies its own negative- 
sequence voltage. Two terminals of the machine under 
test are short-circuited and the machine driven at rated 
frequency by means of a direct-current motor. The equiv- 
alent circuit and vector diagram for this connection are 
shown in Fig. 33. The positive-sequence power per phase 
at the terminals is equal to the product of E, and £; and 
the cosine of the angle $. This power is positive, However, 
the negative-sequence power output per phase is equal to 
the product of E», Ia, and the cosine of the angle between 
Es and la, and since 7, ~I, and E= Es, the negative- 
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Fig. 33—Negatlve-sequence resistance of a synchronous 
machine. 
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sequence power ouipul is the negative of the positive- 
sequence power output, which, of course, must follow since 
the output of the machine is zero. A negative output is 
equivalent to a positive input. This input is equal to ref? 
per phase. Therefore, the positive-sequence terminal out- 
put per phase is ralz, and adding to this the copper loss due 
to f,, gives the total shaft power duc to the positive- 
sequence as Hral z4r). 

Now from Fig. 32(a), if z4 be neglected the negative- 
sequence input per phase is equal to 


(ce - yr o (eer 
from which it follows that 


te = ne (34) 


As shown previously the negative-sequence shaft power 
per phase is equal to E 2, Which on substituting 3 from 
(84) reduces to ( —7,)f2. But since r, 7i, the expression 
for the negative-sequence shaft power per phase can also 
be written (rs—r,2. Incidentally, from this the rotor 
losses are equal to 2(r,—7,)42. Therefore the total shaft 
input into the alternating-current machine is equal to 
3[r4D5--nI14- (9— 72] and, since D; =f, reduces to 657. 

Including the effect of friction and windage, Prw), and 
calüng P, the total input into the alternating-current 
machine from the driving tool, 


Po Paw 
. 7 d T. 
and, since L=F where J is the actual measured phase 
current, 
PP 
"m E +W] (36) 


The foregoing neglects the effects of saturation. Tests on 
salient pole machines with and without dampers verify 
the fact that the loss varies as the square of the negative- 
sequence currents. The loss for turbine generators, on the 
other hand, varies as the 1.8 power of current. 


16. Zero-Sequence Impedance 


The zero-sequence impedance is the impedance offered 
to the flow of unit zere-sequence current, i.e., the voltage 
drop across any one phase (star-connected) for unit current 
in each of the phases. The machine must, of course, be 
aar-connected for otherwise no zero-sequence current can 

Ow. 

The zero-sequence reactance of synchronous machines is 
quite variable and depends largely upon pitch and breadth 
factors. In general, however, the figures are much smaller 
than those of positive and negative sequences. The nature 
of the reactance is suggested by considering that, if the 
armature windings were infinitely distributed so that each 
phase produced a sinusoidal distribution of the mmf, then 
the mmfs produced by the equal instantaneous currents 
of the three phases cancel each other and produce zero 
field and consequently zero reactance except for slot and 
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end-connection fluxes. The departure from this ideal con- 
dition introduced by chording and the breadth of the phase 
belt determines the zero- sequence reactance. 

The zero-sequence resistance is equal to, or somewhat 
larger than, the positive-sequence resistance. In general, 
however, it is neglected in most calculations. 

Method of Test—The most convenient method for 
test of zero-sequenee impedance is to connect the three 
phases together, as shown in Fig. 34, with the field short- 
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Fig. 34—Connection for measuring zero-sequence imped- 
ance, 


circuited. This connection insures equal distribution of 
current between the three phases. For this reason it is 
preferable to connecting the three phases in parallel. The 
E , 

zy AS 11- 


zero-sequence impedance is then equal to Z=z 7 


dicated in the illustration. 


IV. PER UNIT SYSTEM 


The performance of a whole line of apparatus, regardless 
of size, can often be expressed by a single set of constants 
when those constants are expressed in percentages. By 
this is meant that the loss will be a certain percentage of 
its kilowatt rating, its regulation a certain percentage of 
its voltage rating, ete. The advantage of this method of 
representation extends to a better comparison of perform- 
ance of machines of different rating. A 100-volt drop ina 
transmission line has no significance until the voltage base 
is given, whereas, as a percentage drop would have much 
significance. 

A disadvantage of the percentage system is the confusion 
that results from the multiplication of percentage quanti- 
ties. Thus, a 20-percent current flowing through a 40- 
percent reactance would by simple multiplication give 800 
which at times is erroneously considered as 800-percent 
voltage drop, whereas, the correct answer is an 8-percent 
voltage drop. 

The per unit system! of designation is advanced as pos- 
sessing all the advantages of the percentage system but 
avoids this last mentioned disadvantage. In this system 
the rating quantity is regarded as unity. Any other amount 
of the quantity is expressed as a fraction of the rated 
amount. It is the same as the percentage system except 
that unity is used as a base instead of 100. The foregoing 
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multiplication example would in the per unit system be 
expressed as follows: A 0.20 per unit current flowing 
through a 0.40 per unit reactance produces an 0.08 per 
unit voltage drop, which is correct. 

A further advantage of the percentage and per unit 
systems lies in the elimination of troublesome coefficients. 
However, this is not an unmixed blessing as a definite 
disadvantage of the use of the per unit system lies in the 
loss of the dimensional check. 


V. POWER EXPRESSIONS 


It is frequently necessary to know the manner in which 
ihe power output of a machine varies with its excitation 
and internal angle. A particular application of this knowl- 
edge is the stability problem. Several simple cases will 
be considered. 


17. Machine Connected through Reactance to In- 
finite Bus and also Shunt Reactance across its 
Terminals, Resistance of Machine Neglected 


The schematic diagram for this case is shown in Fig. 
35(a), which also shows the significance of the various 
symbols to be used in this discussion. The reactances Za, 
Za and the one indicated by the dotted lines represent the 
branches of an equivalent r circuit, for which the resistance 
components are neglected. For the purposes of determin- 
ing the power output of the generator the reactance shown 
dotted can be neglected. The vector diagram which ap- 
plies is Fig. 35(b). The total machine current is equal to, 


X4%Xg ét ix. 








Fig. 35—Machine connected to infinite bus through a re- 
actance, 


which from the internal and external currents one can 
obtain* 


Ja, 
And inserting the equivalents of i, and 7, 
oy A A 
ta M= + p 


*The symbol earet over a quantity indicates a phasor quantity, 
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=-— (Etoo. ¿E (37) 
Tato O 
But ü =g — ala — tua 
and E=E cos 8—¿E sin 8 


Upon substituting €; and E in equation (37), there results 


^n [Este a 
tada A Les —tala —JLala] 





seo 








+i [E cos 9—¿E sin 6] (38) 
2 
Equating reals 
= alta Eze, QE sin Ë 
Tao La 
z,E sin 0 
A L——— 39 
Letot Eala t Tato (39) 
And equating imaginarios 
nT 3s q d . 
i=” te lea — zata] —— E COS 8 
Dato To 
[zea E cos 0 
= Talot Taly t Lake (40) 


The power output, P, is equal to the sum of the products of 
the in-phase components of armature current and terminal 
voltage, namely 


P=t,lea—Zgta) +taltata) 
= gaia t (54 — Ua) fata 


= Feat (24 — xao tq (a1) 


The power is then obtained by calculating 2, and ta from 
(39) and (40) and inserting into (41). If E and e4 are ex- 
pressed in terms of rms volts to neutral and reactances in 
ohms per phase, then the above expression gives the power 
in watts per phase; but if the emí's are expressed in terms 
of the phase-to-phase volts the expression gives total power. 
On the other hand, if all quantities are expressed in p.u. 
then the power is also expressed in p.u. where unity is 
equal to the kva rating of the machine. If eg’ rather than 
ga is known then ea should be replaced by ea’ and za by za! 
wherever they appear in Eqs. (40) and (41). 

For the special case of a machine with cylindrical rotor 
in which z,-—2,, the expression reduces immediately to 


P = lala 
Taea sin 8 


imr e enemies 42 
Lala XX. T Tato (42) 


Another interesting special case is that for which the 
shunt reactance is not present or z,= ©. Then 
e4— E cos 81 E sin 0 
Pal cot (rap om] + 
ME sin 8 (142 E? sin 20 








Tetta Urata) (Tat Ta (43) 
And if x.=0 and s, », then 
. fa 
pat sin @ (aqg—2,)H? sin 20 (44) 
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Fig. 36—Power-angle diagram of a salient-pole machine-— 


excitation determined to develop rated kva at 80-percent 
power factor. X4::1.15; x,= 0,75. 


In Fig. 36 is shown a power-angle diagram of a salient- 
pole machine whose excitation is determined by loading at 
full kva at 80-percent power factor. 

Àn expression frequently used to determine the maxi- 
mum pull-out of turbine generators is the following 


Pull-out in kw = rating of generator in kva) 


where OC is the field current for the particular operating 
condition and OD is the field current for the rated-current 
zero-power factor curve for zero terminal voltage (see Fig. 
17}. This expression is based upon the maintenance of 
rated terminal voltage up to the point of pull-out. At 
pull-out the angle 3 of Fig. 15 is equal to 90 degrees. Since 
the extent of saturation is measured by the voltage behind 
the Potier reactance drop, it can be seen from Fig. 15 that 
for à equal to 90 degrees this voltage is less than rated 
voltage, and that therefore little saturation is present. 
From Eq. (44) since za =x, and 6=90 degrees, the pull-out 


is ^ But e4 is proportional to OC on the air-gap line and 
ud 


Za is likewise proportional to OD on the air-gap line. 
Examination of Eq. (44) shows that even if the excita- 
tion is zero (24-20) the power-angle curve is not equal to 
(za — tal? sin 20 
Draza 
effects of saliency. Note that it disappears for uniform 
air-gap machines for which ru=2,. Advantage is some- 
times taken of this relation in the case of synchronous 
condensers to obtain a somewhat greater capability in the 
leading (under-excited) kva range. With some excitation 
systems (see Chap. 7, Excitation Systems) it is possible to 
obtain negative excitation. The excitation voltage, ea, in 
Eq. (44) can be somewhat negative without producing an 
unstable power-angle diagram. By this device the leading 
kva range can be increased as much as 15 or 20 percent. 


zero, but equal to . This results from the 


18. Inclusion of Machine Resistance or External 
Resistance 


If the machine is connected to an infinite bus through a 
resistance and reactance circuit, the external resistance 
and reactance can be himped with the internal resistance 
and reactance and the following analysis used. The vector 
diagram for this case is shown in Fig. 37 for which 


e, sin f+ ria — 2414 0 (48) 
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Fig. 37—Vector diagram of salient-pole machine including 
effect of series resistance. 


e, cos Eri rata 64-0 (16) 
From (45) 
. 1 . . 
h= zle sin 8--ráay (47) 
q 
Substituting (47) into (46) 
2 
£4 008 84- e, sin 0-4. E zada— ea 
Za Za 
from which 
. 1 . 
da= aga | ser sin Í—T,¿£; cos o] (48) 


and substituting in (47) 


M E mepe ea in 8— a 4 
=> Vx [reat cae sin 6—~re, cos | (49) 
The power oulpul, P, is equal to the sum of the products 
of the in-phase components of 7 and e, or 


P=i,e, cos O+74e, sin 8 (50) 
Upon substituting (48) and (49) this reduces to 

le 
r?+ tata 


Law a. 
P= 3 








es sin 20 — re, 
(51) 


The power input into the machine is equal to P plus rë. 
The expression for this quantity does not simplify and it 
is better to calculate it through the intermediate step of 
evaluating r*, which is equal to r(754- 12). 

The foregoing expressions apply to the steady-state con- 
ditions. In stability problems it is necessary to determine 
the average power from instant to instant. In general for 
this purpose it is permissible to neglect both the unidirec- 
tional component of cürrents and the subtransient com- 
ponent of the alternating current, leaving only the transient 
component, These latter are determined by the instanta- 
neous value of ey’. Et follows then that the power expres- 
sions are simply those derived for the steady-state condition 
with eg replaced by eq’ and za by ta’. 


[ac cos 84 za sin 8) + 


VL EFFECT OF CHANGE IN EXCITATION 


Field foreing in certain industrial applications and con- 
siderations of system stability require that the voltage 
increase in response to a sudden need. This increase is 
brought about automatically either by means of the same 
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control that produced the increase in load or through the 
use of a voltage regulator. It is necessary, therefore, to be 
able to predetermine the effect of an increase in exciter 
voltage upon the output of the synchronous machine. In 
general, significant changes in exciter voltage never require 
less than about one-tenth of a second to bring about the 
change. By the time this effect has been felt through the 
synchronous machine, which has a time constant of about 
a second, it will be found that the result is always slow 
when compared to the subtransient and unidirectional 
components of the transients associated with the change. 
In other words, variations in exciter voliage are reflected 
only in the transient components. As an example, suppose 
it is desired to calculate the armature current of a machine 
for a three-phase short-circuit while it is operating at no 
load with a voltage regulator set for rated voltage. 
Immediately after the inception of the short circuit there 
is a slight lag in the regulator until its contacts and relays 
close. The exciter voltage (and voltage across the field of 
the main machine) then rises as shown in the upper curve 
of Fig. 38. The bottom curve refers to the armature cur- 
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Fig. 38- Illustration showing relative importance of different 
components of armature short-circuit current and response 
of transient component to the exciter voltage. 


rent, the dotted line showing the nature of transient com- 
ponent if there were no regulator, the exciter voltage 
remaining constant. The line immediately above shows 
how the transient component changes as a result of the 
change in exciter voltage. To approximately the same 
scale, the cross-hatched area shows the increment in cur- 
rent caused by subtransient effects. The blackened area 
shows how the unidirectional component would contribute 
its effect. This component is quite variable and for a 
short-circuit on the line might be entirely completed in a 
cycle or less. In any event regardless of its magnitude it 
can be merely added to the transient and subtransient 
component. It is independent of the exciter voltage. 


19. Fundamental Equation 


Being restricted to the transient component, the effect of 
exciter response can then be defined entirely by effects in 
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the field cireuit. The beauty of the per unit system ia 
exemplified in the analysis of this problem. In p.u. the 
differential equation for the field circuit takes the following 
form 
L 
& = Cat Ti. 
In this equation e, represents the exciter voltage or the 
voltage across the field if there is no external field resistor 
in the field cireuit. The unit of e, is that voltage required 
to cireulate such field current as to produce rated voltage 
at no load on the airgap line of the machine. The term ta 
is the synchronous internal voltage necessary to produce 
the instantaneous value of armature current for the given 
armature cireuit regardless of what it may be. Its unit is 
rated voltage. It is synonymous with field current when 
unit field current is that field current necessary to produce 
rated voltage at no load on the air-gap line. Tt will be seen 
then that the use of ea is merely a convenient way of 
specifying the instantaneous field current during the tran- 
sient conditions; it is the field current necessary to produce 
the armature current existent at that instant. As shown 
previously, eq’, is proportional to the flux linkages with the 
field winding. It is the quantity that, during the transition 
period from one circuit condition to another, remains con- 
stant. The foregoing equation has its counterpart in the 
more familiar forms 


(52) 


e REN (IONE (53) 
or 
s y 0 
e — Hi tb (54) 


'To familiarize the reader with (52), suppose that normal 
exciter voltage is suddenly applied to the field winding at 
no load. Since the armature is open-cireuited eq’ and eg 
are equal and the equation can be written 


d 
emet Tis (55) 


. dea. 
When steady-state conditions are finally attained E is 


equal to zero and eg=ex. This states that since e= 1.0, 
éa must also equal 1.0, that is, the excitation is equal to 
the normal no-load voltage, It will attain this value ex- 
ponentially with a time constant Tdo- 

Another example. Suppose the synchronous machine 
to be short-circuited from no-load and to be operating 
without a regulator. At any instant the armature cur- 
rent, 4, is equal to e’/ra’. But since ej, which ean be 
regarded as the instantaneous field current required to 
produce i, is equal to za 7, then eliminating ¢ between 
these equations 


(56) 


Then equation (52) takes the form 
d + 

1-2 6424 Tho 

Ed i 
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or if it is to be expressed in terms of armature current. 


¡dí 
Legit Tit P (57) 


The sustained magnitude of 2, is then 


i 
The initial magnitude of 1, since ey’ remains constant 
during the transition and is initially equal to 1, is 
d 
Za 


Tho homogeneous equation for (57) is 


di 
O= gait Tiota E 


or 
(98) 


1 . . : 
Thus £ changes from + to = exponentially with a time 
d d 


Li 
Ta 

constant equal to — Tio- 
La 


In all problems involving a transition from one circuit 
condition to another the one quantity (when subtransient 
effects are neglected and the time constant in the quadra- 
ture axis is zero) that remains constant within the machine 
is the flux linkages with the field winding, which in turn 
is reflected in the quantity eg’. Tt is necessary, therefore, 
to caleulate es for the circuit condition preceding the 
transition. All the diseussion of the following cases as- 
sumes that this point is understood and that ea’ is known 
for the beginning of the transient period. 

Several cases will now be discussed. 


20. Three-phase Short Circuit of Unsaturated Ma- 
chine 


The problem is to determine the transient component 
of short-circuit current in response to the exciter voltage 
given in Fig. 39. This is most quiekly and conveniently 
found by a graphical method, which, for want of a better 





Fig. 39—-INustration of “Follow-up Method.” 
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name, has been called by the author “the follow-up meth- 
od.” Tt is a method that can be applied to any problem 
involving a simple time constant. 

To demonstrate the method, consider a simple resist- 
ance-inductance circuit to which the voltage, E, is applied. 
Let the differential equation for this circuit be 


E=RI+ pul (59) 
dt 
where the symbols have the customary significance, 
Dividing through by #, there results 
E L di 
R” I+ Rd (60) 


The coefficient of a is called the time constant of the 
circuit and will be designated by T, giving 


(61) 


E is the steady-state current that I 


approaches for the instantaneous value of E. I is the 
instantaneous magnitude of current, If the current at 
any instant is plotted by the point a (Fig. 40) and the 


In this expression 


corresponding value of R for that instant is plotted as 


the point b (Fig. 40) displaced horizontally by a time T', 





Fig. 40— Construction derivation of “Follow-up Method." 


then the vertical distance between a and b gives the nu- 
merator of (61) and the horizontal distance the denomina- 

. . dr 
tor. The slope of the line between a and b is equal to dr 
Yi an interval of time Af is chosen following the instant 
under consideration and E is assumed constant over the 
interval then the change in J during the interval, AJ, is 


equal to wal The final value of current for the interval 


is then given by the point e. If p at an instant A! later is 
then plotted and the line drawn from c then the value for 
Al for the second interval is obtained. Following such 
procedure it is possible to construct the complete curve 
for I. The construction is illustrated in Fig. 39, in which 
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the curve marked E is the instantaneous magnitude of E 
from time ¿=0. Plot E displaced to the right a time T. 
Let f, be the initial value of J att-=0. Divide the time into 
intervals of length At. Draw the line ab, then cd, ef, ete. 
The accuracy will be greater the smaller the intervals and 
can be increased somewhat for a given element width by 

. At, . 
using T-— instead of T' for the distance by which the 
steady-state curve which J tends to approach, is offset 
horizontally. 

Now returning to the problem in hand. The differential 
equation governing the case is given by (52). The exciter 
voltage e, is assumed given and expressed in p.u. For a 
three-phase short circuit at the terminals of the machine 
ea is equal to zat and ea = ga'i. Therefore Eq. 52 becomes 


di 


& = tat tal Taos, (62) 
Dividing through by za 
Cx — za ; di 
Za a Táo dt (63) 


The construction dictated by this equation and the 
follow-up method is shown in Fig. 41. fis plotted against 
Xa 





TIME 


Fig. 41— Transient component of short-circuit current, i’, aa 
influenced by excitation. 


F 
* . . . . Ta 
iime, its zero being displaced an interval do from refer- 


d 
ence zero. The initial value of 7 is determined through es 
which was 1.0 at ¿=0, This makes the initial amount of 
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i =L, Starting from this value the actual magnitude of 
Tå 
iis obtained as a function of time. 


21. Unsaturated Machine Connected to Infinite Bus 


As stated previously the subtransient and unidirectional 
components of current are not of importance in the sta- 
bility problem. For this application it is desirable to de- 
termine how eq’ varies as this influences the power output 
of the machine and in turn dictates the degree of accelera- 
tion or deceleration of the rotor. The circuit shown in 
Fig. 35(a) is typical of a setup that might be used for an 
analytical study to determine the effect of exciter response 
in increasing stability limits. Another case of considerable 
importance is the action of a generator when a heavy load, 
such as a large induction motor, is connected suddenly 
across its terminals or across the line to which is is con- 
nected. In starting the motor the line voltage may drop 
an excessive amount. The problem might be to determine 
the amount to which this condition could be ameliorated 
by an appropriate excitation system. Since reactive kva 
is more important than the real power in determining 
regulation, the motor can be represented as a reactor and 
the circuit in Fig. 35(a) utilized. Having determined the 
manner in which es varies, the power in the case of the 
stability problem and the terminal voltage (e4' —24/7) in 
the case of the voltage problem, can be calculated easily. 
Equation (52) must be used again to determine the manner 
in which eq’ varies in response to changes in exciter voltage 
and phase position of the rotor with respect to the infinite 
bus. The instantaneous armature current can be found in 
terms of the rotor angle 8 and ey’ by replacing eg and za of 
Eg. (40) by ea’ and za’, respectively, giving 
i (Est Tejed — 2E cos 0 

MEC 





(64) 


The synchronous internal voltage, eg, is equal at any 
instant to 


€4 77 ea + (za — xa) ia (65) 
and upon substituting (64) 
(ratteja —2,E cos 0 
Estot Xa Za tH Xa! Le 
Qe (Ela tH tala A — xaxa x4 ) E cos 8 
Bebo Xa Ea xa Ee 
Substituting this expression in (52), there results. 
LET Igls t Fate y 
C Metot tatt hate 
T Ta Eg dea’ 
eet? cos f+ Ti ye 
which ean be converted to 
Tg Tala” La 
Tío bi E E cos Ome + Te 
in which 





€a= ea + (za~ ta’) 





(66) 


deg 


"dE (67) 





Lefort ta Lat Da Xe 
+ Tete ta t X (68) 
Bag tata d Tare 
The time constant Ty is the short-circuit transient time 
constant. 
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If 8 were constant or if its motion as a function of time 
were known then the whole left-hand side could be plotted 
(displaced by the time Ta) and treated by the follow-up 
method as the quantity that e,’ tends to approach. Un- 
fortunately @ is not in general known beforehand, and it is 
necessary to calculate 0 simultaneously in small increments 
in a simultaneous solution of eg’ and @ The magnitude of 
8 is determined by the electro-mechanical considerations 
discussed in the chapter dealing with System Stability. In 
solving for e,' a progressive plot of the left-hand side can 
be made or (67) can be transformed to the following form 





des 1 Ta %,(fa— ta") , 
di b "rv cos ea ] (69) 
and the increment calculated from the equation 
Aed ls (70) 


A shunt resistance-reactance load such as an induction 
motor is not much more difficult to solve numerically but 
the expressions become too involved for analytical solution. 
It is necessary only to calculate ¿a in terms of ea’ and 8 just 
as was done before and then follow the same steps as used 
for the reactance load. 


22. Unsaturated Machine Connected to Resistance- 
Reactance Load 

A case not too laborious to carry through analytically 
is that for which a resistance-reactance load is suddenly 
applied to a synchronous machine. Let rex, and text be the 
external resistance and reactance. The addition of a sub- 
script i to machine constants indicates the addition of ra 
Or Text to the respective quantity. The equations of Sec. 17 
then apply to this case, if e, in the equations is made equal 
to zero and za replaced by Zan etc. 

Following the same procedure as previously, there re- 
sults from Eq. (48) when eq and zg are replaced by ea’ 
and tá and e, is equal to zero. 

Vai ed 1 
Aad 
The field current or its equivalent, the synchronous in- 
ternal voltage, is then 


£a 7 0a + (as —Zdedia 


(71) 


— £d) e 
rts That 


el H Qna — 
_ tage htt t 
Substituting this expression in (52) there resulta that 


a Tata tr? des 


(72) 


tita tri ea + They (78) 
which can be converted to 
T , di r 
pened Tir (74) 
in which 
A Ld Tous, (75) 


^ fat tr do. 
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From this point the follow-up method can be used as 
before. After e4' is determined as a function of time any 
other quantity such as terminal voltage can be obtained 
readily, 


23. Saturation 


In analyzing transient phenomenon of machines in the 
unsaturated condition, the theory was built around the 
concept of the transient internal voltage, ea’, a quantity 
evaluated by using the transient reactance, za’. In the 
presence of saturation it was found that for steady-state 
conditions by the introduction of the Potier reactance, 
Xp (see See. 3) the proper regulation was obtained at full 
load zero power-factor. The use of z, and e, also resulted in 
satisfactory regulation for other power-factors. In extend- 
ing the analysis into the realm of transient phenomenon. 
€p will continue to be used as a base from which to intro- 
duce additional mmf into the field circuit to take care of 
saturation effects. The treatment will follow quite closely 
the same assumptions as were used in determining the 
steady-state regulation according to the Two-Reaction 
Potier Voltage method of Sec. 3(d). 

With this assumption the fundamental Eq. (52) for the 
field circuit becomes 


+ 

ex = eat (s due to ep) cT " (76) 
As before ea represents, neglecting saturation, the voltage 
behind the synchronous reactance of the machine or what 
is equivalent the field current required to produce the 
instantaneous ga, Including the demagnetizing effect of 
the instantaneous armature current. The total field cur- 
rent is obtained by adding sto eg. In some cases it is found 
simpler to convert all of the right hand side to the single 
variable e, but in others it is simpler to retain the variable 
in the form of ea’. Two applications of this equation will 
be discussed. 

Machine Connected to Infinite Bus--The circuit 
shown in Fig. 35(a) is the one under discussion and for 
which Eq. (66) applies for the unsaturated condition. This 
equation can be expanded to include saturation, in accord- 
ance with Eq. (76), to the following 








_ Lalat gat. Tare | r SG za) E cos $ 
A A 
+(s due to AS (77) 
This can be converted to 
ded _. es— (s due toep}  %(ta-2a’) E cos 8 H ed (78) 
“dt Tio (Ext ALTE Td 


in which Ta’ is defined from Eq. (68). Before (78) can ba 

used it will be necessary to determine e, in terms of eg’. 
The components of current, 7, and ía, can be determined 

from (39) and (40) by replacing ea, by eq’ and za by aq’. 


Thus 
ZÉ sin 6 
‘a= Ealo t Tar, F Yat. 79) 
, _ (z.-+2.)e/—2.F cos 8 
ta Ealo tta Letta Ze C (80) 
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The dircet-axis component of ep is equal to 
Ena = êg — (xa! -Epid 
O Pele t pg Epe 


Zalea — 2p E cos 8 
= peta ee oe 
gts T xa ns de za Ee 


tate do Ga ty do Za Zo 
and the quadrature-axis component of €, is 
Epa = (Za — X.) a 
_ TAE — 25) E sin 0 
CE XE. df. 
‘The amplitude of e, is then equal to 


€p = M Cpa t ena (83) 

While this quantity does not simplify greatly, it does not 

appear so formidable after numerical values are inserted. 

ep can thus be calculated for any instantaneous value of 

: €4' and the s corresponding thereto substituted in Eq. (78). 

Equation (73) provides a means for computing increments 
of change in ea’ for use in step-by-step solution. Thus 


de,’ 
to 
Aea di Af 


f 


(81) 


(82) 





(84) 


As s becomes small and saturation effects disappear, the 
solution relapses into the same type as used when satura- 
tion is negligible (Eq. 66), for which the follow-up method 
is frequently applicable. 

The relations just developed are useful in estimating the 
extent to which ea’ varies in system stability problems. 
Fig. 42 shows the results of calculations on a system in 
which a generator is connected to a large network, repre- 
sented as an infinite bus, through a reactance equal to 70.6. 






Xg*0.45 3 
Xp*0.40 E03 e 
Xq*0.85 w M 
Kan L1, Táo", H-50 z 3 
ul 
5 a 
+ ka $ 
a « 
E 3 
o w 
ul 
a E 
o 

9.05 

0.05 








TIME iN SECONDS 


Fig. 42—Effect of rate of response upon eg’ as a Hne-to-line 

fault represented by the three-phase shunt load j@.2 is applied 

to generator which had been operating at 90 percent power- 

factor. 20 percent of air-gap mmf required for iron at rated 
voltage. 


A line-to-line fault is assumed applied to the connecting 
transmission line on the high tension bus at the generating 
end which is equivalent to a three-phase short circuit 
through a reactance of 70.2 ohms. The curves justify the 
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assumption that is usually made in stability studies that 
where quick response excitation is installed, ea’ may be 
regarded as constant. 

Machine Connected to Resistance-Reactance 
Load—This case is the same as that considered in Sec. 22 
except that saturation effects are to be included. Upon 
including the saturation term s into Eq. (74) there results 
that 


Ta _,/ des 
see due to es) [eee +T4 di (85) 
in which 
P" Edita tri , 86) 
2 Lala tre do ( 


It is well to recall again that this analysis neglects sub- 
transient effects and assumes that the time constant in the 
quadrature axis is zero. If in Eqs. (48) and (49) e, is made 
equal to zero, éa is replaced by eq’ and the corresponding 
changes in reactance associated with ea’ are made, and in 
addition the subscripts are changed to indicate total re- 
actances, Then 


Tat 


nrg 87 
Tr Un (87) 
. Ti , 
T arid . (88) 
The total current is then 
Matti, 
t= 84. 89 
Zata tre d ( ) 
The voltage e, is 
£p iene 
" M Gra + ratte) y (90) 


Juri 


Upon substituting eq’ from (90) into (85) and using (86) 
also there results that 


V Gcr Gs try, V ahtri letro due to ep) 
Tafa tlt Lala tle 


(91) 


As can be seen from Fig. 43 the solution of this equation 
lends itself well to the follow-up method. On the right- 
hand side the assumed exciter response curve, ex is plotted 
as a function of time. Multiplying this quantity by the 
coefficient of €x, the term ej, is obtained. This is the value 
€p tends to attain if there were no saturation effects. As 
in the follow-up method, the zero of time from which the 
instantaneous curve of e, is drawn, is displaced to the left 
an amount 7',’ minus half the interval of time chosen in 
the step-by-step solution. Along the ordinate of e, a curve 
5; equal to the second term is plotted in which sis obtained 
from the no-load saturation curve shown in (b). For any 
instantaneous value of ep, s, is plotted downward from ej, 
as the construction progresses. So starting from the initial 
value of e,, of which more will be said later, a construction 
line is drawn to a point for which s, was the value corre- 
sponding to the initial value of ep. For the second interval 
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Fig. 43—Graphical determination of terminal voltage as polyphase series resistances, re and reactances Xex are suddenly 
applied. 


8, is taken for the value of e, at the end of the first interval 
or, to be slightly more accurate for an estimated average 
value of e, for the second interval. And so the construction 
proceeds. 

By the same reasoning whereby e, was obtained in Eq. 
(90) the terminal voltage e, can likewise be obtained, giving 


= IN x) Tr 
M Ge rote rhe), 
ETT MET Éd 
Bd katt 


and substituting ea” from (90) 


a= t ut o £p 
V tert 


This permits of the calculation of e, from e, after the 
construction has been completed. 

During the transition from one operating condition to 
the next, only e4' remains constant; e, changes. It is es- 
sential therefore that eg’ be computed for the initial operat- 
ing condition. The conventional construction shown in 
Fig. 43(c) can be used. This determines the initial value 
of e4' for the new operating condition from which the initial 
value of e, can be computed by Eg. (90). 

Common cases for which these calculations apply are the 
determination of regulation for loads suddenly applied to 
a generator. Instances in which this can occur are the 


(92) 


sudden disconnection of a loaded generator from the bus 
throwing its load upon the remaining units or the starting 
of an induction moter by direct connection to a generator. 
For the latter case, if the capacity of the induction motor 
is a significant fraction of the kva of the generator, a severe 
drop in voltage results. Thus a 500-hp motor thrown on 
a 3300-kva generator produces an instantaneous drop in 
voltage of the order of 13 percent. The effective impedance 
of the induction motor varies with slip and to be rigorous 
this variation should be taken into consideration. It is 
usually sufficiently accurate to use the blocked rotor re- 
actance for the motor impedance up to the speed corres- 
ponding to maximum torque in calculating the factor which 
determines ej, in terms of ex. Beyond the slip correspond- 
ing to maximum torque, the effective impedance varies 
rapidly to the running impedance. Simultaneously with 
the increase in impedance the lagging kva likewise drops 
off which results in a considerable rise in voltage. This 
effect is clearly shown in Fig. 44 taken from some tests 
made by Anderson and Monteith.” As running speed is 
approached the generator voltage rises, the excitation be- 
ing too high for the particular loading. To form a better 
idea of the magnitudes involved in such calculations, Fig. 
45 shows curves of terminal voltage as an induction motor 
equal in horse power to 20 percent of the kva of a generator 
is suddenly thrown upon an unloaded generator for differ- 
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Fig. 44—Performance of 3333 kva, 6.4 power-factor, 3600 rpm, 
1.7 short-circuit ratio generator as a single 500-hp induction- 
motor pump is started. Induction-motor starting torque 
equal to full-load torque and pull-out torque equal to 2.8 
full-load torque. Full Hines represent operation with fixed 
excitation and dotted lines under regulator control. 
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Fig. 45— Terminal voltage of a 500 kva, 80-percent power- 

factor engine-type generator (x;= 1.16, x,=0,59, x; =0,30, 

13 percent saturation) as a 108-hp induction motor is con- 
nected. 


ent rates of response of the exciter. Ordinarily one is 
primarily interested in the minimum voltage attained dur- 
ing the accelerating period and so the calculations have 
been carried out to only 1.0 second. The curves show con- 
ditions for constant excitation and for exciters with 0.5 and 
1.0 ratios, respectively, 


24. Drop in Terminal Voltage with Suddenly- 
Applied Loads 


When a relatively large motor is connected to a gener- 
ator, the terminal voltage may decrease to such an extent 
as to cause undervoltage release devices to operate or to 
stall the motor. This situation arises particularly in con- 
nection with the starting of large motors on power-house 
auxiliary generators. The best single criterion to describe 
this effect when the generator is equipped with a regulator 
to control the excitation is the maximum drop. The pre- 
vious section describes a method whereby this quantity 
can be calculated. However, the problem arises so fre- 
quently that Harder and Cheek?-2% have analyzed the 
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problem generally and have plotted the results in curve 
form. 

The analysis has been carried out for both self-excited 
and separately-excited exciters. The results for the former 
are plotted in Fig. 46, and for the latter in Fig. 47. These 
curves are plotted in terms of the four parameters: (1) 
magnitude of load change (2) Xésat (3) Tao, and (4) rate 
of exciter response, R. The response is defined in the 
chapter on Excitation Systems. It is shown by Harder 
and Cheek™ that variations in tą saturation factor of the 
generator and power factor between zero and 60 percent 
have little effect upon the maximum drop. The assumed 
value of xa for these calculations was 120 percent. An 
accurate figure for maximum voltage drop can be obtained 
for values of z4 other than 120 percent by first expressing 
reactances and the applied load on a new kva base, such 
that za on the new base is 120 percent, and then applying 
the curves. For example, suppose a load of 1500 kva (ex- 
pressed at full voltage} of low power factor is to be applied 
to a 3000-kva generator having 30-pereent transient re- 
actance and 150-percent synchronous reactance. Suppose 
that the generator time constant is 4.0 seconds and the 
exciter has a nominal response of 1.0. To determine the 
drop, express the transient reactance and the applied load 
on the kilovolt-ampere base upon which za is 120 percent. 
The base in this ease will be 30003 120/150 — 2400 kva. 
On this base the transient reactance za’ is 30 2400/3000 = 
24 percent, and the applied load is 1500/2400 = 62.5 per- 
cent. If the exciter is self-excited then from the curves of 
Fig. 46, the maximum voltage drop is 15 percent for 62.5- 
percent load applied to a generator having 24-percent tran- 
sient reactance, a time constant of 4.0 seconds, and an 
exeiter of 1.0 nominal response. This same maximum drop 
would be obtained with the machine and load under 
consideration. 

The initial load on a generator influences the voltage 
drop when additional load is suddenly applied. As shown 
in Fig. 48, a static or constant-impedance initial load re- 
duces the voltage drop caused by suddenly applied loud. 
However, a load that draws additional current as voltage 
decreases may increase the voltage drop. Such loads will 
be referred to as “dynamic” loads. For example, a running 
induction motor may drop slightly in speed during the 
voltage dip so that it actually draws an increased current 
and thereby increases the maximum voltage drop. The 
dynamic initial load curve of Fig. 48 is based on an initial 
load that draws constant kilowatts and power factor as the 
voltage varies. 


VII. CONSTANTS FOR USE IN STABILITY 
PROBLEMS 


The stability problem involves the study of the electro- 
mechanical oscillations inherent in power systems. A 
fundamental factor in this problem is the manner in which 
the power output of the generator varies as the position of 
its rotor changes with respect to some reference voitage. 
The natural period of power systems is about one second. 
Because of the series resistance external to the machine, 
the time constant of the unidirectional component of arm- 
ature current is usually so small as to be negligible in 
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Fig. 46— Maximum voltage drop of a synchronous machine WITH SELF-EXCITED E 
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XCITER as affected by {a} magni- 


rate of exciter response. xa‘ on curves refer to saturated or rated-voltage 


OF xa’ ati Xa = 1.20; x42:0.75; no-load saturation curve/air gap line normal 
; added load is constant impedance of 0.35 pf.; initial load zero. 
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Fig. 47—Maximum voltage drop of a synchronous machine WITH SEPARATELY-EXCITED EXCITER as affected by 
(a) magnitude of load change, (b) Xu ss, (c) Tao’ and id) rate of exciter response. 
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Fig. 48-Effect of type (whether dynamic or static) and initial 

load, assumed at 0,80 power factor, upon the maximum volt- 

age drop when 100-percent low-power-factor load is suddenly 
applied to an a-c generator. 


comparison with this natural period. The subtransient 
component is likewise so small that its effects can be 
neglected. There remains then only the transient com- 
ponents, those components associated with the time eon- 
stants of the field winding, that are important. 


25. Representation of Machine 


The transient stability problem is primarily concerned 
with the power-angle relations during system swings fol- 
lowing a disturbance. Because of the dissymmetry of the 
two axes, it is necessary theoretically to take this dissym- 
metry into consideration. However, in most cases an 
impedance is in series externally to the machine so that 
the difference in reactances in the two axes becomes a 
smaller proportion of the total reactance. The results of 
calculations presented in Chap. 13 show that for most 
practical purposes it is sufficiently aceurate to represent 
the unsymmetrical machine with a symmetrical machine 
having the same xq’. 

In spite of the close agreement of salient-pole with 
cylindrical-rotor results, a few cases arise for which it is 
necessary to use salient-pole theory. Relations for caleu- 
lating the power output have been given in Secs. 16 and 17 
and for computing the change in internal voltages in Sec. 
Z2(a). It is shown in the latter section that if the exciter 
is of the quick-response type, the voltage es' can, for all 
practical purposes, be regarded as constant. Methods for 
the inclusion of these factors into the stability calculations 
have also been treated in Chap. 13. 

A knowledge of the inertia constant, H, is a requisite for 
the determination of the acceleration and deceleration of 
the rotor, It represents the stored energy per kva and can 
be computed from the moment of mertia and speed by the 
following expression 


.,0.221W E*(rpm)?10* 


H kva 





(93) 


where — H —Inertia constant in kw-sec. per kva. 


WR*=Moment of inertia in lb-ft?. 
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Further consideration of this constant is given in Part 
XUL of this chapter. 


26. Network Calculator Studies 


For most problems the synchronous machine ean be 
represented by its transient reactance and a voltage equal 
to that behind transient reactance. For the rare case for 
which salient-pole theory is required, the following pro- 
cedure can be followed. It is impossible to set up the two 
reactances in the two axes by a single reactor, but if the 
reactance, Za ls used and a new voltage, €qa, introduced as 
representing the internal voltage, both position of the retor 
and the variations in eg’ can be carried through quite 
simply. 

Fig. 49 shows a vector diagram similar to Fig. 14 in 
which egq is included. This voltage is laid off along ea and 
es and terminates at the point a. The reading of power 
at €ga is Lhe same as the actual output of the machine. As 
the exciter voltage changes eq’ and egq likewise change. 





Fig. 49—Construction of e44 for network calculator studies, 


The incremental changes in ¢,4 can be obtained as follows. 
From Fig. 49 it is evident that at any instant 


laa = 4! + (£a ta Ma (94) 
From Eq. (52) 
des 1 
d^ TQ —£4) 
and 
Aeg! = dea ay = eg — e) Af (95) 
dt Tia 


where Ae,’ is the increment of e4’ in the increment of time 


Ai. From Fig. 49 there results also that 
€a=€aat (Ya Taia (96) 


so that 


1 . 
Aes = Ti [a fqa— (24 ia] Ad. 
In network calculator studies of system stability, €s 
£44, and £4 are known at any instant. From Eq. (94) it is 
evident that the increment of £44 is equal to the increment 
iu eg. Thus 


1 . 
Aaa = FF |a —Égq (za -x Ju] Al 
do 


(97) 


(98) 
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This methed can be applied regardless of the number of 
machines involved in the study. 

To obtain the initial value of eaa, calculate eq’ from 
the steady-state conditions before the disturbance. eq’ is 
the quantity which remains constant during the instant 
representing the change from one operating condition to 
another. The proper ¢ga is obtained by changing the 
magnitude of eaa until Eq. (94) is satisfied. 

To include the effect of saturation, break the reactance 
<q, which represents the machine, into two components 
Tp and (2¿—2p), the latter being next to the voltage &qa. 
The voltage at the junction of these two reactances is ep, 
the voltage behind zp. The effect of saturation will be 
included by adding the saturation factor s taken from the 
no-load saturation curve (see Fig. 17) for ep, to the excita- 
tion obtained by neglecting saturation. This corresponds 
to method (d) of Sec. 3 for steady-state conditions. Eq. 
(08) then becomes 


1 . 
Alaa = Ti, |e — EV (faq) ia] At. (09) 


27, Armature Resistance 


For most stability studies the loss associated with the 
resistance of the armature is so small as to be negligible. 
The exception to this rule is the case for which a fault 
occurs near the terminals of a generator. 

The losses in an a-c generator during a three-phase short 
circuit can be large enough to affect significantly the rate 
at which the rotor changes angular position. This is of 
particular importance for stability studies. Two of the 
most important factors determining this effect are the loca- 
tien of ¿he fault and the value of the negative-sequence 
resistance. The latter is difficult of evaluation particularly 
for turbo-generators—the type of machine in which the 
effect is greatest. One must rely almost entirely upon cal- 
culations, which are extremely complicated. For a-c board 
studies of system stability it is convenient to represent the 
machine losses by means of a resistance placed in series in 
the armature. The value of this resistance should be chosen 
so that its loss, with the reactance of the machine repre- 
sented by z4, be equivalent to that of the machine under 
actual conditions. An approximate evaluation of this 
equivalent resistance will be developed for a turbo- 
generator. 

Let the initial value of the subtransient component of 
short-circuit current be designated, i". The components 
of the unidirectional current have a maximum value y 27" 
and are related in the three phases in a manner as discussed 
in Sec, 8. The sum of the unidirectional components in all 
three phases produce an essentially sinusoidal wave of mmf 
that is stationary with respect to the armature. This sta- 
tionary mmf develops a flux that in turn generates currents 
having a frequency of 60 eps in the rotor. This effect is 
similar to that produced by negative-sequenee currents in 
the armature except that the latter produce a sinusoidal 
mmf wave that rotates at a speed corresponding to 60 eps 
in a direction opposite to the rotation of the shaft and 
ultimately generates circulating currents in the rotor hav- 
ing a frequency of 120 cps. The magnitudes of the mmf 
waves in the two cases are equal for the same crest values 
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of unidirectional and negative-sequence currents. The crest 
value of the negative-sequence current, à, is 4/24 and the 


uu MÀ 
crest value of 2% is =e. 
La 


In the ease of negative-sequence currents, part of the 
loss is supplied by the shaft and part is supplied through 
the armature. The loss associated with the circulating 
currents in the rotor as developed in Scetion 15 is approz- 
imately equal to 2(r, —7,)i2.. Assuming for the moment that 
the loss varies as the square of the current and neglecting 
the differences due to the frequencies in the two cases, the 
loss for the unidirectional components of current is 


vN 
za” 2(rs—n1) 
vli (x27) 
Actually, however, the loss varies more nearly as the 1.8 
power of the current so that the expression becomes 


2(n,—n) 
lag yt + 


Now considering the effect of frequencies. Since the 
depth of current penetration varies inversely as the 
square root of the frequency, the resistance varies directly 
as the square root of the frequency. The loss for the uni- 
directional component is then 
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Fig. 59—Development of r., of a turbo-generator for the con- 
dition of a three-phase short circuit across the terminals of 
the machine for various duration of the short circuit. 
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Fig. 51—Typical equivalent resistance, Teg for different types 
of machines. 
(a) for three-phase short circuit across the terminals used 
(b} for three-phase short cireuit across the terminals of a series- 
connected transformer of 10 percent impedance. 


Since the unidirectional current decreases exponentially 
with a time constant Ta the loss as a function of time is 
L& 

valore Te 


qn LE 


(ed (102) 

In addition to the losses associated with the unidiree- 
tional current, the load losses as reflected by r1 can also be 
significant for a three-phase fault across the terminals. 
Neglecting the sub-transient component, the a-e com- 
ponent of short-circuit for a three-phase short circuit from 


no-load is 
f 
Gr] ` 
ta Ta Ta 





(103) 
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The loss associated with this current is 


t 1 
n{ (2-4). ell . 
Ta Ye Xd 


To form an idea of the order of magnitudes of these 
losses, let 


(104) 


ra’ =0.09. T, =0,09. 
m4 =0.15. T¿=0.8. 
Ta = 1.25. 
rz = 0.035. 
Ti 0.008. 


The results of the calculations are shown in Fig. 50. The 
upper dashed curve is the loss associated with the uni- 
directional component and the lower dashed curve the load 
losses. The full line represents the total losses. The cur- 
rent flowing in the generator as represented on the board 


. 1 
is constant and equal to " 
d 


; The equivalent resistance, 


Tea, to be inserted in series with zy’ must be such that the 
integrated loss over any interval must be the same as that 
in Fig. 50. The dot-dash curve in Fig. 50 gives the values 
of req obtained by this method. 

Figure 51 gives similar values of fe for other types of 
machines. The curves in Fig. 51(a) were calculated for 
short. circuits at the terminals of the machines, those in 
Fig. 51(b) are for three-phase short circuits across the 
terminals of a transformer connected in series with the 
machine, 


VIIL UNBALANCED SHORT CIRCUITS ON 
MACHINES WITHOUT DAMPER WINDINGS 


Because of the dissymmetry of salient-pole machines 
without damper windings, the armature currents at times 
of three-phase short-circuits, as shown in Sec. 12, contain 
second-harmonic components. For unsymmetrical short- 
circuits, such as from terminal-to-terminal, the wave forms 
of currents and voltages become even more complex. Both 
odd and even harmonies are present. 


28. Terminal-to-Terminal Short Circuit 


In partieular eonsider a salient-pole machine in which 
saturation is neglected and which is operating at no load 
to which a short-circuit is suddenly applied across two 
terminals. The short-circuit current® in these phases is 
then 


i= 4/37 {sin (Qafl-+ do) —sin 4] 
(q+ Hal} + (x4 — ta) cos 202afi-+ do} 
in which d indicates the phase position during the cycle 
at which the short-circuit occurred. 


Tt will be observed that this can be resolved into two 
components 





(105) 


/3 I, sin (2zft--dx) 

(za tta + lx ta’) eos 2 (2490) 
3 Fr sin de 
(Exa) + Gra 7 2a") cos 2 (2mfi-- 9) 
The first component is shown in Fig. 52(a) for a typical 
machine and consists of odd harmonies only. The second 


First: 





(100) 


Second: 





(107) 
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Fig. 52—Armature current and field current in a synchronous 
machine when a terminal-to-terminal short circuit is sud- 
denly applied. 


xa = 0.30 Kaa i.d Xy= 0.75 $= 90° 
component is shown in Fig. 52(b) for @)=+90° and con- 
sists of even harmonics only. The latter component is de- 
pendent upon the instant during the eyele at which the 
short-circuit oceurs and may vary anywhere between the 
values given and the negative of those values in accordance 
with the coefficient, sin ġo Figure 52(c) gives the total 
current, the sum of Figs. 52a) and 52(b). 

The units chosen are the p.u. in which for the machine 
operating at no-load at rated circuit voltage J; would be 
equal to 1.0 and in this ease the current 2 is given in terms 
of crest magnitude of rated phase current. 

The components of armature current shown in Figs. 
52(a) and 52(b) have associated with them the field cur- 
rents shown in Figs. 52(d) and 52(e), respectively, the for- 
mer consisting only of even harmonics and the latter only 
of odd harmonies. In Fig. 520) is shown the total field 
current. The average magnitude of this current is equal to 

tat Lata 

ta $V Geta 
The odd-harmonie component of field current and its as- 
sociated even harmonic in the armature decay to zero with 
time. The even harmonics of the field and their associated 
odd harmonics of armature current decay to constant, 
steady-state amounts. Their initial values are in excess of 
their steady-state magnitudes by the amount the average 
of T: is in excess of its steady-state amount, Je The steady- 
state value of i is then equal to the initial amount of the 
odd-harmonie component multiplied by 


ga yz ota 
Xa Hr vr. 
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. za HV Xqfa 
Thus suae = VAI 
sin (2xft4- do) 
[Gra xa) H- 04 — 24") eos 2 (2aft — 42] 
With the assistance of Fig. 52 it will be seen from Eq. 
(105) that the maximum amount of the odd harmonie 
31; 
2x4 i 

the total current is dependent upon the instant during 
the eycle at which short-cireuit ocenrs and reaches a 


(108) 


The maximum value of 





component is equal to 











. V3 Ii 
maximum of q. 
La 
Assuming no decrement for either the odd or even 
harmonics 
. 3 7; sin hp 
toms m : $o + 2 (109) 
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Ii 1 
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Fig. 53—Wave form of voltage across terminals of a water- 
wheel generator without damper windings for a terminal-to- 
terminal short circuit from no-load, x,/xa‘ «2.5. 


(a) Initial value of odd harmonic component (decays slowly): 

(b) initial value of even harmonic component for sin $e 1 (decays 
rapidly}, Its magnitude varies between that given and its 
negative depending upon the point during the cycle at which 
short. circuit occurs. It may be zero. 

(e) Total initial value for sin ¢p=1 
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The rms total current is equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of those components. It must be re- 
membered that the unit of current is the crest of rated 
terminal current, When expressed in terms of the rated 
rms current the above figures must be multiplied by 4/2. 

The voltage from the short-circuited terminals to the 
free terminal, neglecting decrements, is equa! to 


En 77 €p 77 Cab 77 —93HK [sin (2zft + da) 43h ain 3(2nft4- d) 


T-5b* sin 5(2uft-- o) +... ] 
FSI, sin $[2b cos 2(2ifi+ do) 





+46 cos 4(2aft+)+...] (112) 
in which 
VERTER 
oa 0 1 
K TES! (13) 


and 5 has its previous significance. 

Like the short-circuit current this voltage can likewise 
be resolved into two components that together with the 
total voltage are plotted in Fig. 53. The maximum possible 
voltage, that which occurs when sin œ is equal to unity, is 


3 E: 
Cabimaximumn Tor max. flux linkages) 77 git (Cane 1) (114) 


When sin ¢:=0, the even harmonic component is equal 
to zero and for this case the maximum voltage is 


3, La 
Tp 


Üab(maximum for minimum flux linkages) ^^ 9 " ü 15) 
Tg 

The corresponding line-to-neutral voltages for the termi- 
nal-to-terminal short-circuit are 24 of the above figures. 
Tn aH of these expressions the crest value of rated line-to- 
neutral voltage has been used as a base. When the rms 
figure is used, the above quantity must be multiplied 
by 4/3. 

For a terminal-to-neutral short circuit, neglecting de- 
erements, the short-circuit current is 


i= 3f, [cos (Qafi+ dy) — cosp] 
(xa Ha Hro + (ag! 24) cos 2(9 mft dy) 





(116) 


29. Unsymmetrical Short Circuits Under Capa- 
citive Loading 


When a salient-pole machine without damper windings 
is loaded by a highly capacitive load,” there is danger, 


ys OF PHASE a 





am la 





Xe 


Fig. 54—Schematic diagram of a three-phase, salient-pole 

alternator to which a three-phase bank of capacitors and a 

terminal-to-terminal short circuit are applied simultane- 
ously. 
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Fig. 55—Equivalent circuit to which Fig. 54 may be reduced. 


pa — Y Talta d = MENTI 
V/za/za! th ^/ Iaza +1 


at times of unbalanced short circuit, that resonance occur 
between the reactance of the machine and the load 
with the possibility that dangerously high voltages might 
result. Considering a purely capacitive load such as an 
unloaded transmission linc, the schematic diagram is shown 
in Fig. 54 and the equivalent eireuit in Fig. 55 for the 
condition of a terminal-to-terminal short circuit. The emf 
applied to the circuit is equal to the open-circuit voltage 
for the same short-circuit condition. The oscillographic 
results of tests made on a particular machine as terminal- 
to-terminal short cireuits are applied for different amounts 
of connected capacitance are shown in Fig. 56. Resonance 


will occur near points for which the quantity Vann” 
LS La 


where n represents the integers 1, 2, 3, ete., and also the 
order of the harmonic. The nature of this resonance phe- 
nomenon is illustrated more clearly by the curve of Fig. 57, 
in which is plotted the maximum voltage during short- 
eireuit in per unit. 

To orient one's self with regard to the length of line 
invoived in these considerations, the figure in miles which 
appears below each oseilogram of Fig. 56 represents ap- 
proximately the length of single-circuit 66- or 220-kv 
transmission line that, with a generator having the char- 
acteristics of the one used in the test, is required to satisfy 
ihe given value of £e Xa Za. These figures were arrived 
at by assuming a generator capacity of 25 000, 75 000, and 
200 000 kva for 66-, 132-, and 220-kv lines, respeetively. 
For smaller machines the length will decrease in proportion. 

‘The possibility of the existence of such resonant condi- 
tions ean be determined for other types of loads and other 
types of faults by setting up the network for the system 
and replacing the machine by the reactance y zaxa. This 
eireuit should be set up for the positive-, negative-, and 
zero-sequenee networks and the networks connected in 
accordance with the rules of symmetrical components. Any 
condition for which the impedance as viewed from the 
machine is zero or very small should be avoided. 

Since the danger of these high voltages arises from the 
dissymmetry of the machines, it can be eliminated effec- 
tively by the installation of damper windings. Fig. 58 
presents oscillographie evidence of the voltages existing 
for machines equipped with different types of dampers as 
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Fig. 56—Effect upon the terminal voltage of varying the shunt capacitive reactance when a terminal-to-terminal short cir- 
cuit is applied to a machine without damper windings. 
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Fig. 57—Experimental values of crest voltages (twelfth cycle) 

from terminal a to b when switch In Fig. 54 is closed. Unit of 

voltage is crest of terminal-to-terminal voltage before short 
circuit, x,/xa'=2.2, Machine without damper winding. 


terminal-to-terminal short circuits and capaeitive react- 
ances are applied simultaneously. While a continuous 
or connected damper winding is most effective, a non- 
xq” 
ra” 
at least 1.35 will be found adequate for practically all 
purposes. 





connected damper winding having a ratio of equal to 


IX. DAMPER WINDINGS 


The addition of copper damper windings to machines 
effectively simplifies the characteristies of the machines 
as Viewed externally in that harmonic effects are largely 
eliminated. However, the addition of other possible cir- 
cuits for current flow complicates the internal calculations. 
The influence of dampers can in most cases be evaluated 
in terms of their effect“ upon the subtransient reactances 
in the two axes. 


30. Types of Damper Windings 


Damper windings are of several general types. 

Connected Dampers—These consist essentially of 
windings similar to a squirrel-cage or an induction motor. 
They are continuous between poles as shown in Fig. 59 in 
which (a) shows the connection between poles for a slow- 
speed machine and (b) shows the additional bracing re- 
quired in the form of an end ring for higher speed ma- 
chines. In this type of damper, z," and za” have nearly 
the same magnitudes. 

Non-connected Dampers—The dampers in each pole 
face are independent from those in adjacent poles, as shown 
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Fig. 58-—Effect of damper windings. 
Terminal-to-terminal short circuit: 
(a) No dampers. 
(b) Conneeted copper damper. 

(e) Connected high resistance damper. 
(d) Non-Connected copper damper. 
Terminal-to-neutral short circuit: 

(e) No damper, 

(f} Connected copper damper. 

(g) Connected high resistance damper, 
(b) Non-connected copper damper, 


in Fig. 60. They are somewhat cheaper than connected 
dampers but at the expense of no longer being able to 
make x," and zra” equal. 





(b) 
Fig. 59—Connected damper windings: 


(a) Slow-speed machine. 
(b) High-speed machine. 





Fig. 60—T'wo types of non-connected damper windings. 


Special Dampers—In this classification fall such 
dampers as double-deck windings, which are in effect a 
double winding, one of high resistance and low reactance 
and the other of low resistance and high reactance. The 
principal uses of this type are in motors where the com- 
bination provides better starting characteristics. At low 
speeds the high reactance of the low-resistance winding 
forces the current to flow through the high-resistance wind- 
ing, which produces a high torque. At higher speeds the 
low-resistance winding becomes effective. Another type of 
special winding is one that is insulated from the iron and 
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connected in series to slip rings. By connecting a variable 
resistor externally to the slip rings the starting character- 
istics ean be varied at will. 

The general characteristics of damper windings will be 
discussed under the following heads. 


31. Balancing Action and Elimination of Voltage 
Distortion 


One of the earliest needs [or damper windings arose from 
the use of single-phase generators and, later, phase bal- 
ancers. Such machines if unequipped with damper wind- 
ings have characteristics which resemble closely thase of 
a three-phase machine without damper windings when a 
single-phase load is drawn from it. Voltage distortion 
similar to that discussed under unbalanced short-cireuits 
oecurs. In addition, if this condition persists the currents 
that flow in the body of the pole pieces, produce excessive 
heating. The addition of damper windings provides a low- 
resistance path for the flow of these currents and prevents 
both wave distortion and excessive heating. Because of 
the steady character of the load, damper windings in 
single-phase machines and phase balancers must be heavier 
than those in three-phase machines. 

The best criteria of a polvphase machine to carry un- 
balanced load are its negative-sequence reactance and 
resistance. The former reflects its ability to prevent un- 
balancing of the voltage and the latter its ability to carry 
the negative-sequence current without undue heating of 
the rotor. These properties are particularly important for 
such fluctuating loads as electric furnaces. Not only do 
the dampers reduce voltage unbalance but also reduce 
wave form distortion. 


32. Negative-Sequence Reactance and Resistance 


As discussed previously the negative-sequence reactance 
and resistance of a machine are both affected by the damper 
windings. Tabie 2 shows the effect of different types of 
windings upon a 100-kva generator" and Table 3 upon a 
5000-kva synchronous condenser. Both of these tables 
represent test results. 


TABLE 2— CONSTANTS OF A SYNCHRONOUS GENERATOR AS 
AFFECTED BY TYPE OF DAMPER WINDING (100 Kva, 
2800 VorTs, 25.2 AMPERES) 





























| 
Type Ta Za | WAY zx Tad” | Pag” 
t Ta 
No damper....] 0.260 | 0.577 | 0.388 | 2.22 | 0.028 | 0.105 
oa Ig” 
zs" Eq” Vana za" 
Connected | 
Copper..... 0.157 | 0.146 | 0.151 | 0,93 | 0.036 i 0.047 
Connected { 
Everdur....| 0.171 | 0.157 | 0.164 0.92 | 0.063 | 0.111 
Non-eonnected Í i 
Copper..... 10.154 | 0.390 | 0.245 2.53 | 0.087 | 0.118 


33. Damping Effect 


In the early days when prime movers consisted mostly 
of reciprocating engines the pulsating character of the 
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TABLE 3-- CONSTANTS OF A SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER AS 
AFFECTED BY TYPE OF DAMPER WINDING (5000 Eva, 
4000 VOLTS, 721 AMPERES) 








Ta gy d (aa Ht) 
Type 
Test | Calculated | Test | Calculated 
No damper......... 0.045 0.040 0.75 0.69 
Connected copper....| 0.026 0.029 0.195 0.215 
Connected brass..... 0.045 0.044 0.195 0.215 
Connected Everdur..| 0.12 0.125 0.20 0.215 








torque made parallel operation difficult. This was success- 
fully solved by damper windings in that the damper wind- 
ing absorbed the energy of oscillation between machines 
and prevented the oscillations from becoming cumulative. 
More recently in consideration of the stability problem 
low-resistance damper windings have been advocated for 
the same reason. While a low-resistance damper winding 
will decrease the number of electro-mechanical oscillations 
following a disturbance this effect in itself is not impor- 
tant in increasing the amount of power that can be 
transmitted over the system. 

The general influence of damper windings, their negative- 
sequence resistance and reactance, and also their purely 
damping action, upon the stability problem, is discussed 
in more detail in Chap. 13. 


34. Other Considerations Affecting Damper Wind- 
ings 


Synchronous generators feeding loads through trans- 
mission lines having a high ratio of resistance to reactance 
tend to set up spontaneous hunting.“ This tendency is 
greater at light loads than at heavy loads, the criterion at 
which it tends to disappear being when the angle between 
the transient internal voltage and the load voltage equals 
the impedance angle of the connecting impedance. There 
need not be any periodie impulse, such as the pulsating 
torque of a compressor, to initiate this phenomenon but 
it may very well aggravate the condition. Damper wind- 
ings are very effective in suppressing such inherent hunt- 
ing conditions and also alleviate hunting produced by 
periodic impulses, although the latter phenomenon is usu- 
ally eliminated by altering the natural frequency of the 
system by changing the fly wheel effect of the generator 
or motor or both. Synchronous motors connected through 
high resistance lines or cables also develop spontaneous 
hunting but not so frequently as they are always provided 
with a damper winding. 

Series capacitors in decreasing the effective series react- 
ance increase the ratio of resistance to reactance and thus 
tend to increase the likelihood of spontaneous hunting. 

In general, where beneficial effects can accrue with the 
use of damper windings, the benefits are greater for con- 
nected or continuous dampers than for non-connected 
dampers. Mechanically there is no choice as both types 
can be made equally reliable. The non-connected winding 
lends itself somewhat easier to the removal of a pole but 
not to sufficient extent to constitute a consideration in the 
choice of type to install. A ratio of z4” to za” as low as 
about 1.35 can be obtained with non-connected and 1.1 
with connected dampers. Damper windings for which this 
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ratio is greater than 1.35 and less than 1.35 add 2 and 3 
percent, respectively, to the price of the machine. In con- 
sideration of the many complicated problems involved in 
the selection of a damper winding it would appear, in view 
of the low increase in cost of the connected damper, that 
if any damper winding is thought necessary, the connected 
type should be used. 


X. SELF-EXCITATION OF SYNCHRONOUS 
MACHINES 


When a synchronous machine is used to charge an un- 
loaded transmission line whose charging kva is equal ap- 
proximately to the kva of the machine, the machine may 
become self-excited and the voltage rise beyond control. 
The conditions that must be satisfied for this phenomenon 
to occur are made manifest by determining the machine 
characteristics for a constant inductive reactive load. 


NO LOAD 
SATURATION 
CURVE 


TERMINAL VOLTAGE 





Fig. 61—Construction of regulation curves for induction 
loading. 


In Fig. 61 the line OAG represents the no-load saturation 
curve. Suppose the machine is loaded with a three-phase 
reactor equal to x, ohms per phase. To determine the 
regulation curve for this impedance, that is, a curve of 
terminal voltage plotted against field current, proceed as 
follows: Choose an armature current such that zai", the 
terminal voltage, is approximately rated voltage. This 
voltage is given by the distance BD in Fig. 61. By adding 

*In this discussion, the terminal voltage is regarded es the terminal- 
to-neutral value. When terminal-to-terminal voltage is used the volt- 
age drops considered will have to be multiplied by 4/3. 
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to this distance the zp? drop, DA, the voltage behind Potier 
reactance denoted by the point A is obtained. The mag- 
netizing current to produce this voltage is given by the 
distance OB. In addition to this, however, the field current 
Ai is required to overcome the demagnetizing effect of the 
armature current. For normal current, Az is the distance 
KN in the Potier triangle, OMN. In conclusion, to produce 
the terminal voltage F, the field current OC is necessary. 
The triangle BAC is a sort of Potier triangle, in which 
the Potier reactance is replaced by a reactance equal to 
(zo, +2,). Thus by drawing any line HG parallel to CA and 
GJ parallel to AF, the intersection with the vertical from 
H determines the terminal voltage for the excitation H. 
When the load consists of balanced capacitors having a 
reactance xe in which x, is greater than tp, the impedance 
as viewed from the voltage behind Potier reactance 1s ca- 
pacitive and the armature current is magnetizing instead 
of demagnetizing. This case can be treated in a manner 
similar to that for an inductive-reactance load with some 
modifications as is shown in Fig. 62. In this figure the 
distance CF represents the terminal voltage produced by 
the external drop aa. Since the current leads the terminal 
voltage by ninety degrees the voltage behind Potier react- 
ance for the assumed armature current is found by sub- 


TERMINAL VOLTAGE 





FIELD CURRENT 


Fig. 62—Construction of regulation curves for capacitive 
loading. 
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TERMINAL VOLTAGE 


o FiELD CURRENT 


Fig. é3—Regulation curves for constant capacitive load of 
such values as to give the loads at rated voltage indicated on 
the curves. HG parallel to 0q. Point q represents excitation 
and internal voltage, neglecting saturation, to produce rated 
terminal voltage with !60-percent capacitive current. 


tracting the drop rji giving the distance CD or BA. To 
produce this voltage the magnetizing current OB is re- 
quired but since the armature current is magnetizing to 
the extent of Ai, the actual field current necessary is only 
OC. This determines F as a point in the regulation curve. 
For other field currents such as the point H, draw HG 
parallel to CA until it intercepts the no-lead saturation 
curve at G. Then draw GJ parallel to AF. The intersection 
with the vertical from H determines the point J. 

Fig. 63 depicts the regulation curves for different sizes of 
capacitors, The number assigned to cach curve represents 
the percent kva delivered at rated voltage. 

(we m) 

Ai C 
zero excitation it can be seen that if this angle is sufficiently 
small, intersection with the no-load saturation curve is 
possible, but as « increases a point is finally reached at 
which intersection is impossible and the solution fails. 
This signifies that when this point is reached self-excitation 
does not occur. This critical condition occurs when the 
slope EUM equals the slope of the no-load saturation 
curve. In discussing the significance of za use was made of 
Fig. 10, where it was pointed out that DA is the current 
necessary to overcome the demagnetizing effect, Ai, of the 
armature current. The distance AB is the synchronous 


The angle a in Fig. 62 is equal to tan ~ At 
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Fig. 64——Capacitance to ground of TURBINE-GENERATOR 
windings for 13 200-volt machines in microfarads per phase. 
For other voltages multiply by factor K in insert, 
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reactance drop zat and DC the Potier reactance drop. 
Thus the slope of the no-load saturation curve is equal to 


mem The condition for self excitation is then that 
(Lo—2p)1 < (xa —2p)i 
Ai AG 
or 
Lo Lg (117) 


Stated otherwise, the machine will become self-excited if 


2 
the kva of the machine as defined by E is less than the 
d 


2 
charging kva of the line E Since xa is, except for special 


4 
cases, of the order of 120 percent, danger may threaten 
when the eharging kva requirements of the line exceed 
approximately 80 percent of the kva of the machine. 


XI. CAPACITANCE OF MACHINE WINDINGS 


A knowledge of the capacitance to ground of machine 
windings is necessary for several reasons, among which are: 


(a) Grounding of Generators. This is discussed in con- 
siderable detail in the chapter on Grounding. The ca- 
pacitance to ground of the windings must be known so 
that the associated resistance can be selected. 

(b) System Grounding. The capacitance must be 
known so that the contribution of this element to the 
ground current can be determined for single line-to- 
ground faults. The contribution to the fault current for 
this condition is equal to y3 27/ CE X 1075 where f is the 
system frequency, E the line-to-line voltage and C, the 
capacitance per phase in microfarads, 

(c) System Recovery Voltage. The capacitance of the 
rotating machines may be an important element in the 
determination of the system recovery voltage. It is cus- 
















Fig. 65—Capacitance to ground of SALIENT-POLE GENERATORS AND MOTORS in microfarads per phase. 
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C IN MICROFARADS PER PHASI 





HORSE POWER 


Fig. 66—Capacitance te ground of 2300-volt SYNCHRONOUS 

MOTORS in microfarads per phase to ground. For voltages 

between 2300 and 6606, the capacitance will not vary more 
than +15 percent from the values for 2300 volt. 


tomary to represent the machine eapacitance in this 
work by placing one-hal of the total capacitance to 
ground at the machine terminal. For details of this type 
of calculation refer to the chapter on Power-System 
Voltages and Currents During Abnormal Conditions. 
(d) Charging Kva. In testing the insulation of ma- 
chines, particularly in the field, it is sometimes necessary 
to know the approximate charging kva of the windings 
so that a transformer of sufficiently high rating can be 
provided beforehand to do the job. This is required 
either for normal routine testing, for testing at time of 
installation or for testing after rewinding. The charging 
kva per phase is equal to 2z/ Co E*x 10°* where Co is the 


COT 
CCCP 
CCC 


C IN MICROFARADS PER PHASE 











200 
HORSEPOWER 


Fig. 67—Capacitance to ground of 2300-volt INDUCTION 

MOTORS in microfarads per phase. For voltages between 

2300 and 6600, the capacitance will not vary more than 
+15 percent from the values for 2300 volts. 
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capacitance per phase to ground in mierofarads and E is 
the applied voltage from winding to ground. 


Figures 64 to 67 provide basic data calculated for West- 
inghouse turbine generators and salient-pole generators 
and motors, The generator data was obtained from refer- 
enee 23 and the motor data from some unpublished ma- 
terial of Dr. E. L. Harder. This information should be 
typical of other machines to within about + 50 percent. 
In general, it should be borne in mind that these character- 
istics vary greatly between machines of different designs. 
Fortunately, however, not very great accuracy 18 required 
for the applications cited above. 


XH. NATURAL FREQUENCY OF SYNCHRONOUS 
MACHINE CONNECTED TO INFINITE BUS 


A synchronous machine connected to an Infinite bus 
possesses a natural period of oscillation which is given in 
the ASA C50—1943 Rotating Electrical Machinery 
Standards as 


35200 IP, xf 
h= (rpm) V R? 


where P, is the synchronizing power in kw per electrical 
radian displacement, 
f is the system frequency. 
When given an angular displacement, the machine oscil- 
lates with this frequency and finally subsides unless sub- 
jected to periodic impulse of proper magnitude. It is not 
within the scope of this work to discuss this subject in its 
entirety, but merely to derive the above expression. 
If an incremental displacement A8 be assumed, the cor- 
responding synchronizing power is 


AP = P,A@ in kw (114) 


and AB is in degrees. From the Stability Chapter it can be 
seen that the acceleration of the rotor is 
_ 180 f 


kva qa? in deg/sec* 


af : " 

(va) AP in rad/sec 

where the kva refers to the rating of the machine and H 
the inertia constant. Substituting H from Eq. (93) 


105 f 











cycles per minute (13) 


a 





(115) 


uM to APT a 
a 0.221 (WR*) apm m. rad/sec (116) 
and substituting AP from Eq. (114) 
ari08 JP. 
A 
= — KAO, (118) 
710 JP: (119) 


— 0331 (WR) (rpm)? 


The sign of P, is actually negative as an increment in Af 
produces a torque which tends to return the machine to the 
operating angle. Thus, K is positive. Now 
 d'(A8) 
dee 





zo. AB, (120) 
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Further, let 





Aé=A sin 2zf.£ (121) 
then substituting this relation into Eq. (120) 
—(2rf,}? A sin 2rf,1=-—KA sin 2rfat 
from which 
y YE 
"$C 
Substituting K from Eq. (119) 
fom HR cycles per sec (122) 


which converts to Eq. (113). 


XIH. TYPICAL CONSTANTS AND COSTS 


Both the voltage and the eurrent at which à machine 
operates affect certain of the principal constants through 
the variability of the permeability of the iron. In this 
sense, these so-called constants are not in reality constant. 
Consider the transient reactance, va’. If three-phase short- 
circuits are applied to a machine from no load, the react- 
ances so obtained vary with the excitation. Two of these 
quantities have been given special designations. Thus the 
reactance obtained when the exeitation is such as to pro- 
duce rated voltage at no load before the short-circuit is 
called the “rated-voltage reactance” and the reactance 
obtained when the excitation is reduced so as to produce 
from no load a transient component of the short-circuit 


1.0 


TURBINE GENERATORS 









e 
e 





o 


SALIENT-POLE GENERATORS 
AND MOTORS 


SALIENT~ POLE 
SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 


SATURATION FACTORS iN TERMS OF RATED-CURRENT VALUE 
o o 
o i0 





o 1 2 3 4 5 
TRANSIENT COMPONENT OF 
ARMATURE CURRENT iN PER UNIT 


Fig. 68—Saturation factors for transient reactance. Three- 
phase short circuits from rated voltage no load. Current 
limited by series reactance. 
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current equal to rated value is called the “rated-current 
reactance.” 

A knowledge of these two values of x,’ is not sufficient 
for all applications for which za’ is required. The rated- 
current za”, because of lower excitation, lends itself more 
readily for determination from test. The rated-voltage rg 
is that required for short-otreuit studies. Saturation within 
the machine is a minimum for the former and a maximum 
for the latter. The rated voltage value is sometimes called 
the “saturated value” and is the value usually given by the 
designer. Certain applications, such as stability studies, 
demand a quantity determined under conditions for which 
the terminal voltage is near rated voltage and the armature 
eurrent is ikewise near its rated current. Fig. 68 obtained 
from data presented by Kilgore! shows how the reactances 
of typical machines of different classes vary if three-phase 
short-cireuits were applied from rated voltage no load, the 
current being altered by introducing different external 
reactances in the armature circuits. The rated-current 
figure is used as a base for all the curves. The particular 
reactance on the eurves for rated current is the one that 
would have greatest utility for stability and regulation 
problems. No specific name has been assigned to this 
quantity. 

Similar considerations apply to the subtransient react- 
ances, with this difference, that the rated-current reactance 
Ta” is obtained from the same test as that for which the 
rated-current reactance of z4' was obtained. In this case 
rated current refers to the transient component and not 
the subtransient component of current. Fig. 69 shows how 











2-POLE 
TURBINE GENERATOR 





4-POLE 
TURBINE GENERATOR 





SALIENT-POLE MACHINES 
WITHOUT DAMPER WINDINGS 


SATURATION FACTORS IN TERMS OF RATED-CURRENT VALUE 


o 1 2 3 4 
TRANSIENT COMPONENT OF 
ARMATURE CURRENT IN PER UNIT 


Fig. 6%—Saturation factors for subtransient reactance, 

"Rated current" value used as base, All reactances from 

three-phase short circuits without external reactance. Satu- 

ration factors for salient-pole machine with damper winding 
is equa! to unity. 
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za” varies with the transient component of current, all 
points being obtained from three-phase short-circuits with 
no external reactance, the current being altered by the 
excitation before the short-circuit. 

In general, it is unnecessary to make this distinction for 
the negative-sequence reactance. The AIEE code? sug- 
gests determination of z; by means of the method discussed 
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Fig. 76—Normal unsaturated transient reactance (xa,') for 
waterwheel generators, 


under Negative-Sequence Reactance, the current during 
the sustained terminal-to-terminal short-circuit being 
limited to the rated current. 

The normal value of z'a, designed into waterwheel gen- 
erators varies with the kva capacity and speed. ‘These 
values are plotted in curve form in Fig. 70. To obtain 
lower values than those indicated usually involves an 
increased cost. 

The angular relations within the machine are determined 
to a large extent by za. The variation, by test, of 2, for 
several salient-pole machines”: is shown in Fig. 71. 

















Xq IN PER UNIT 


ARMATURE CURRENT N "PER UNIT 


Fig. 7I—x, for salient-pole machines. 


As 7600 kva generator without damper winding. 
B 750 kva generator without damper winding. 
C321 kva motor with damper winding removed, 
D 100 kva generator with damper winding. 


The zero-sequence reactance, as evidenced by Fig. 72 
taken from Wright’s paper,” is not affected to any great 
extent in the region for which it has greatest use. 

For practical purposes the effect of saturation upon the 
open-circuit transient time constant Ty’. and the sub- 
transient short-circuit time constant Ta” can be neglected. 
In general, Ty! varies " in the same manner as za’, so that 


. Za’ oo — 
the relation Ta = Teo is still maintained. Because of 
d 
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Fig. 72— Variation of x, for turbine generators, 
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Fig. 73—0 pen-circuit transient time constants of a-c gen- 
erators and motors. 
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Fig. 74—Open-circuit transient time constants of turbine 
generators. 


the wide variation of Ta's with the size of the unit the 
curves of Figs. 73 and 74 taken from a paper by Hahn 
and Wagner,” are also included. 

Table 4 gives both the range of typical constants that 
are characteristic of normal designs and also an average 
that can be used for general purposes when the specific 
value of a particular machine is not known. The negative- 
sequence resistance ls that obtained at a negative-sequence 
current equal to rated current. 1t must be kept in mind 
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column (10) the d-e resistance, Ya. 
of increasing the short- 
expensive machine results. 
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78-—Cost of waterwheel generators including direct-con- 
nected exciters only. 


(0.8 power-factor and 1.0 short circuit ratio) 
(0.9 power-factor and 1.1 short circuit ratio) 
(1.0 power-factor and 1.25 short circuit ratio) 
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Fig. 79—Effect of short-circuit ratio upon cost (Normal 1.0 
short-circuit ratio and 0.8 power-factor used as base). 
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Fig. 80—Cost of synchronous condensers including exciter 
and autotransformer. 


in Fig. 79. Naturally these figures will vary from year to 
year with the cost of materials and labor. 

The condenser eost per kva including the exciter, pilot 
exciter, and auto-transformer is plotted in Fig. 80. The 
exciter kw varies with the size of the unit, ranging from 
1.2, 0.7, and 0.32 percent for a 1000, 5000, and 50 000-kva 
unit, respectively. 

The cost of normal exciters for water-wheel generators 
varies from 7 to 13 percent of the cost of the generator 
alone for slow speeds, and from 2.5 to 6 percent for high 
speeds. The larger figures apply for units of about 3000 
kva and the smaller figures for machines of about 50 000 
kva. Direct-connected pilot exciters cost approximately 
30 percent of that of the exeiter. 


XIV. INDUCTION MOTORS 


The equivalent circuit of the induction motor is shown 





ZEN f , 8 
in Fig. 31. The loss in the resistor r, represents the 


shaft power and since the circuit is on s per phase basis, 
the total shaft power is thus 
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Total shaft pom (Sri?) in watis — (123) 
tł ls 
e (Bra?) in hp. (194 
“6s (3r) in hp. (124) 


The rotor copper loss is (3r,4,?). Therefore, neglecting 
other losses, the efficiency is: 


total shaft power 








Efficiency “total shaft power-+rotor copper loss 
1—s 
8 
= jos =] s, (125) 
ua 


Thus, the efficiency decreases with increasing slip. For 
10 percent slip the efficiency is 90 percent, for 90 percent 
slip the efficiency is 10 percent. Similarly, the rotor copper 
loss is directly proportional to slip; being 10 percent for 
10 percent slip and 90 percent for 90 percent slip. 

The total shaft power can also be expressed in terms of 
torques. Thus, 





2 5 
Total shaft horse power = 55 000 T in a) (rpm) syn. (1—8). 
(126) 
Equating (124) and (126), the torque is 
1 "ip in watts 
rro LL. Or) e 197) 
(rpm) syn, Sin per unit 


The equivalent circuit of Fig. 31 can be simplified con- 
siderably by shifting the magnetizing branch to directly 
across the terminals. The resultant approximate circuit 
is shown in Fig. 8{. This approximation permits of 


JXg TS 


JX, tr 





Fig. 81--Approximate equivalent circuit of induction motor. 


relatively simple determination of £, so that Eq. (127) 
becomes 


Pr 


d 
T= 7.04 3 $ th ft. 


(rpm) aya. (y (zs +z)? 


Most transients involving induction motors falt within 
one of two categories; first, those in which the machine is 
disconnected from the source of power and, second, those 
in which the machine remains connected to the source of 
power. In the first case the transient is determined largely 
by changes in magnetization and may be quite long, An 





(128) 
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example of this case is the phenomena that occurs during 
the interval between the transfer of power-house auxiliaries 
from one source to another. In the second case, the tran- 
sient is determined by reactions involving both the stator 
and rotor and the duration is quite short. Examples, of 
this case, are the sudden energization of an Induction motor 
or sudden short circuit across its terminals. 


35 Contribution to System Short-Circuit Current 


In the ealculation of system short circuits only synchro- 
nous machines are usually considered but in special cases 
where induction machines constitute a large proportion of 
the load, their contribution to the short-circuit current 
even if its duration is only a few cycles may be large enough 
to influence the choice of the breaker from the standpoint 
of its short-time rating, that is, the maximum rms current 
the breaker can carry for any time, however small. 

As a first approximation the short-circuit current sup- 
plied by an induction motor can be resolved into an alter- 
nating and a unidirectional component much like that for 
a synehronous machine. The initial rms magnitude of the 
alternating component is equal to the terminal voltage 
to neutral divided by the blocked rotor impedance per 
phase. The time constants are namely, 
for the alternating component, 


(blocked rotor reactanee per phase in ohms} in cycles 
27 (rotor resistance per phase in ohms) vores. 





for the unidirectional component, 


(blocked rotor reactance per phase in ohms) |... 4. 

27 (stator resistance per phase in ohms) FORE. 
Fig. 82 shows the short-circuit current of a 25-horse-power, 
550-volt squirrel-cage motor. The dotted line in the upper 





Fig. 82—Short-circuit currents in armature of squirrel-cage 
induction motor. 
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curve indicates the computed value of the envelope of the 
alternating component of short-circuit current. The am- 
plitude shows a substantial check but the computed time 
constant was low. This can probably be attributed to using 
the a-c resistance of the rotor rather than the d-c resistance. 
The dotted line in the lower curve is the computed value of 
the unidirectional component which checks quite well. 
Wound-rotor motors, operated with a substantial amount 
of external resistance, will have such small time constants 
that their contribution to the short-circuit can be neglected. 


36. Electro-Mechanical Starting Transient 


Fig. 31 shows the conventional diagram of an induction 
motor. In the present discussion the per unit system of 
units will continue to be used, in which unit current is the 
current necessary to develop the rated power at the rated 
voltage. The unit of both power and reactive volt-amperes 
will be the rated kva of the motor and not the rated power 
either in kilowatts or horse power. This convention is 
consistent with the choice of units for the impedances. At 
rated slip the volt-amperes input into the stator must be 


equal to unity but the power absorbed in the resistor I$. 


will be less than unity and will be equal numerically to 
the ratio of the rated power of the motor to the rated kva. 
The unit of shaft torque requires special comment. The 
shaft power can be expressed as 


—$ 








Shaft Power in kw =kva rated Y ar (129) 
In terms of torque the shaft power is equal to 
Shaft Power in kw 
T in ib ft 2r(rpm) apnea. (1 — -9 
0.746 33 000 (130) 
Equating, there results that 
: _ 33 000 Fr 
T in lb fro a Tao pa, KV rated Ir (131) 


If unit torque be defined as that torque required to pro- 
duce a shaft power equal to rated kva at synchronous 
speed, then from (130), the unit of torque is 
33 000 
2r (0.746) (rpm) synch. 





kVA sated 
and equation (131) in per unit becomes 


T in pa. =I (132) 
For the purpose of determining the nature of electro- 
mechanical transients upon starting a motor from rest, the 
first step involves the calculation of the shaft torque as a 
function of the speed. Either the conventional method of 
the circle diagram or expression (132) can be used. In 
using the latter method it is only necessary to solve the 
network of Fig. (31) and substitute the solution of 7, there- 
from into Eq. (132). A solution of a typical motor is shown 
in Fig. 83. For most motors the magnetizing branch can be 
neglected, for which case the torque expression becomes 
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Fig. S3—IMustrating calculation of speed-time curve of an 
induction motor upon application of full voltage. 


Tr 


T in per unit = ¢ (133) 


T. 
(A+ A (+2) 


The crosses close to the torque curve in Fig. 83 were 
computed by this expression. 

In Fig. 83 is also shown the torque requirements of a 
particular load such as a blower. Upon applying voltage 
to the motor the difference between the torque developed 
by the motor and that required by the load is the torque 
available for acceleration of the rotor. To convert to accel- 
eration it is convenient to introduce a constant, E, which 
is equal to the stored energy in kw-sec. per kva of rating 
at synchronous speed. H may be computed by means of 
Eq. (93). WR? must, of course, include the WH? of the con- 
nected load. 

Suppose that one per unit torque is applied to the motor 
which means that at synchronous speed the power input 
into acceleration of the rotor is equal to rated kva, and 
suppose further that the rotor is brought to synchronous 
speed in one second. During this intervai the acceleration 
is constant (1 per unit) and the power input increases 
linearly with time so that at the end of one second the 
stored energy of rotation ls (14 kva) in kw-sec. Thus 1 per 
unit of terque produces 1 per unit of acceleration if the 
inertia is such that 14 kva of stored energy is produced in 
one second. From this it can be seen that if the inertia is 
such that at synchronous speed the stored energy is H, 
then to develop this energy in one second, the same acceler- 
ation but a torque 24 times ns great is required. Therefore, 
there results that 
T—Ty, 

2H 





(184) 


[a od 
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Acceleration can be expressed as Ze and its reciprocal 


as a Thus from. (134) 
dw 


di 2H 

du ~ T Ti 
This function is likewise plotted in Fig. 83. The utility of 
this form of the expression may be seen at once from the 





(135) 


di. . . 
fact that de E known as a function of w and the time to 


reach any value of w can be determined by a simple 


integration. Thus 
dt 
i= ae 


By summing up areas (such as indicated by the shaded 
portion) in a vertical direction, the time to reach any 
speed is obtained. The curve of time so obtained is 
plotted in Fig. 83. 

The following formula can be used to form an approxi- 
mate idea of the time required to accelerate a motor, 
whose load varies as the square or cube of the speed, to 
half speed 


Time to half speed = 


(136) 


A(z +2}? 


Te", 


All of the above units must be expressed in per unit. Re- 
member also that z, should include any external react- 
ance in the stator back to the point where the voltage 
may be regarded as constant and e, should be that con- 
stant voltage. 


in seconds (137) 


37, Residual Voltage 


If an induction motor is disconnected from its supply, it 
rotates for some time, the rate of deceleration being de- 
termined by the inertia of its own rotor and the inertia of 
the load and also by the nature of the load. Because of 
the inductance of the rotor, flux is entrapped and voltage 
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Fig. 84—Decay of residual voltage" of a group of power house 
auxiliary motors. 
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Fig. 85— Typical time constants for 2300-voit squirrel cage 
induction motors. 


appears at the open terminals of the machine. If the volt- 
age source is reapplied when the source voltage and residual 
voltage of the motor are out of phase, currents exceeding 
starting values may be obtained, 
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Figure 84 shows the decay of a group of power-house 
auxiliary motors". The group had a total rating of 2500 
kw of which the largest was 1250 hp. This curve includes 
not only the effect of magnetie decay but the reduction in 
voltage due to decrease in speed. The open-circuit time 
constant for individual 2300-volt machines is given in Fig. 
85. There is a great variance in this constant between 
different designs but these curves give an idea of the mag- 
nitude for squirrel-cage induction machines. 


38. Cost of Induction Motors 


The price of induction motors of a given rating varies 
with the voltage. As the rating increases the most eco- 
nomical voltage also increases. To form a basis of judg- 
ment of the effect of voltage upon size the curve in Fig. 86 
was prepared. 
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EXCITATION SYSTEMS 


Author: 
J. E. Barkle, Jr. 


RIOR to 1920 relatively little difficulty was en- 
Previnterea in the operation of electrical systems, and 

operating engineers had little concern about system 
stability. As the loads grew and systems expanded, it be- 
came necessary to operate synchronous machines in paral- 
lel, and difficulties encountered were not well understood. 
In certain areas it became necessary to locate generating 
stations some distance from the load centers, which m- 
volved the transmission of power over long distances. It 
soon became apparent that system stability was of vital 
importance in these cases and also in the operation of large 
interconnected systems. 

In 1922, a group of engineers undertook solution of the 
stability problem to determine the factors involved that 
most affected the ability of a system to transfer power from 
one point to another. The results of these studies were 
presented before the ATEE in a group of papers* in 1924, 
and it was pointed out that the synchronous machine ex- 
citation systems are an important factor in the problem of 
determining the time variation of angle, voltage, and power 
quantities during transient disturbances. E. B. Shand 
stressed the theoretical possibility of increasing the steady- 
state power that could be transmitted over transmission 
lines through the use of a generator voltage regulator and 
an excitation system with a high degree of response so that 
operation in the region of dynamic stability would be pos- 
sible. It was not recommended that this region of dynamic 
stability be considered for normal operation, but that it be 
considered additional margin in determining permissible 
power transfer. 

Improvement of the excitation systems, therefore, ap- 
peared to be at least one method of increasing the stability 
limits of systems and preventing the separations oecurring 
during transient conditions. Greater interest in the design 
of excitation systems and their component parts developed, 
and exciters with higher speeds of response and faster, 
more accurate generator voltage regulators were soon 
introduced to the industry. 

Early excitation systems were of many different forms 
depending principally upon whether the main generators 
were small or large in rating and whether the installation 
was a steam or hydroelectric station. The two broad 
classifications were those using a common excitation bus 
and those using an individual exciter for each main gen- 
erator. The common exciter bus was generally energized 
by several exciters driven by motors, turbines, steam en- 
gines, waterwheels, or combinations of these to provide a 
main and emergency drive. Standby exciter capacity was 
provided in the common-bus system by a battery floated 
*A.I.E.E. Transaciions, Vol. 43, 1924, pp. 16-108. 


on the bus. Tt usually had sufficient capacity to carry the 
excitation requirements of the entire station for at least an 
hour. 

Motor or turbine drive was also used in the individual- 
exeiter system, but it was not long before it was realized 
that direct-connection of the exciter to the generator shaft 
offered an excellent answer to the many problems encoun- 
tered with separately-driven exciters and this system grew 
rapidly in popularity. The standby excitation source was 
usually a spare exciter, either motor- or turbine-driven, 
and in case of trouble with the main exciter, transfer was 
accomplished manually. 

Pilot, exciters had not been used up to that time. The 
exciters were invariably self-exeited. In the common-bus 
system without a floating battery, the bus was operated 
at constant voltage supplied by compound-wound d-e gen- 
erators. Thus, practically constant voltage was obtained 
on the bus and control of the individual a-c generator field 
voltage was accomplished by using a variable rheostat in 
each field as shown in Fig. 1. When a standby battery was 
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Fig. i— Common-exciter-bus excitation system using fat- 
compounded exciters and a-c generator field rheostats. 
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floated on the common bus, however, the exciters were 
shunt-wound to prevent polarity reversal by reversal of 
the series-field current. The a-e generator-field rheostat 
required in the common-bus system was a large and bulky 
device, which had considerable loss and required a great 
deal of maintenance. Control of voltage was under hand- 
regulation. 

Tn the individual-exciter system, the exciter was a shunt- 
wound machine with field control enabling it to operate as 
a variable-voltage source. The exciter usually operated at 
voltages between 30 and 100 percent, lower field voltages 
being obtained with a generator-field rheostat so that the 
exciter could operate slightly saturated and be stable. 

The generator voltage regulators in use at that time were 
predominantly of the continuously-vibrating type. The 
fact that these regulators were not suitable for use with 
the new exciters with fast response and high ceiling voltages 
prompted the development of new types of regulators.* 

In the past 25 years, there have been many developments 
in excitation-system design and practices. There is an 
unceasing search among designers and users alike to find 
ways of improving excitation-system performance through 
use of various types of d-e generators, electronic con- 
verters, and better controlling devices. The ultimate aim 
is to achieve an ideal in rate of response, simplicity, reli- 
ability, accuracy, sensitivity, etc. The achievement of all 
of these ideals simultaneously is a difficult problem. 

A review of the common excitation systems in use at the 
present time is presented in this chapter. The design and 
characteristies of each of the component parts are dis- 
cussed, along with the methods of combining these parts 
to form an excitation system having the most desirable 
features. Methods of calculating and analyzing excitation 
system performance are also included. 


I. DEFINITIONS 


In discussing excitation systems, a number of terms are 
used, the meaning of which may not be entirely clear. The 
following definitions are proposed for inclusion in the new 
edition of the American Standards Association, Publication 
C42, “Definitions of Electrical Terms". 

Excitation System-— An excitation system is the source of field 

current for the excitation of a principal electric machine, includ- 
ing means for its control. 
An excitation system, therefore, includes all of the equip- 
ment required to supply field current to excite a principal 
electric machine, which may be an a-c or d-e machine, and 
any equipment provided to regulate or control the amount 
of field current delivered. 


Exciter Ceiling Voltage—Exciter ceiling voltage is the max- 
imum voltage that may be attained by an exciter with specified 
conditions of load. For rotating exciters ceiling should be de- 
termined at rated speed and specified field temperature. 

Nominal Exciter Ceiling Voltage--Nominal exciter ceiling 
voltage is the ceiling voltage of an exciter loaded with a resistor 
having an ohmic value equal to the resistance of the field winding 


*A symposium of papers on excitation systems was presented 
before the ATEE in 1920 and gives details of equipment and practices 
in use at that time, See A/EE Transactions, Vol. 39, Part IT, 1920, 
pp. 1551-1637. 
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to be excited. This resistance shall be determined at a tempera- 
ture of: 
(a) 75C for field windings designed to operate at rating with a 
temperature rise of 60€ or less 
(b) 100€ for field windings designed to operate at rating with a 
temperature rise greater than 600. 


For rotating exciters the temperature of the exciter field winding 
should be considered to be 75C. 

Rated-Load Field Voltage—Rated-load field voltage is the volt- 
age required across the terminals of the field winding of an 
electric machine under rated continuous load conditions with the 
field winding at: 

(a) 75C for field windings designed to operate at rating with 

a temperature rise of 60C or less 
(b) 100C for field windings designed to operate at rating with 
a temperature rise greater than 60C. 


No-Load Field Veltage—No-load field voltage is the voltage 
required across the terminals of the field winding of an electric 
machine under conditions of no load, rated speed and terminal 
voltage, and with the field winding at 25C. 


In the definitions of rated-load and no-load field voltage, 
the terminals of the field winding are considered to be such 
that the brush drop is included in the voltage in the case 
of an a-c synchronous machine having slip rings. 


Excitation System Stability—Exeitation system stability is the 
ability of the excitation system to control the field voltage of the 
principal machine so that transient changes in the regulated 
voltage are effectively suppressed and sustained oscillations in the 
reguiated voltage are not produced by the excitation system 
during steady-load conditions or following a change to a new 
steady-load condition. 

Exciter Response-—Exciter response is the rate of increase or 
decrease of the exeiter voltage when a change in this voltage is 
demanded. 

Matn- Exciter Response Ralio- The main-exciter response ratio 
is the numerical value obtained when the response, in volts per 
second, is divided by the rated-load field voltage; which response, 
if maintained constant, would develop, in one-half second, the 
same excitation voltage-time area as attained by the actual ex- 
citer. The response is determined with no load on the exeiter, 
with the exciter voltage initially equal to the rated-load field 
voltage, and then suddenly establishing cireuit conditions which 
would be used to obtain nominal exciter ceiling voltage. 

Note: For a rotating exciter, response should be determined 
at rated speed. This definition does not apply to main exciters 
having one or more series fields or to electronie exciters, 


In using the per-unit system of designating exciter volt- 
ages, several choices are available from which to choose 
the unit. 

First, the rated voltage of the exciter would appear to be 
the fundamental basis, but for system analysis it has very 
little utility. 

Second, for specification purposes it has become standard 
through the adoption by the AIEE and ASA to use the 
rated-load field voltage as unity. It should be noted that 
rated-ioad field voltage is the voltage formerly referred to 
as “nominal slip-ring" or “nominal collector-ring” voltage. 

Third, the exciter voltage necessary to circulate the field 
current required to produce rated voltage on the air-gap 
line of the main machine. For analytical purposes this is 
the one most generally used and is the one used in the 
analytical work in Chap. 6. Under steady-state conditions, 
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no saturation, and using this definition, exciter voltage, 
field current and synchronous internal voltage become 
equal, 

Fourth, the slip-ring voltage necessary to produce rated 
voltage at no load or no-load field voltage is sometimes, but 
rather infrequently used. This definition includes the small 
amount of saturation present within the machine at no load. 

Exciters for turbine generators of less than 10 000 kilo- 
watts capacity are rated at 125 volts, and those for larger 
units are generally rated 250 volts, Some of the large units 
placed in service recently have exciters rated 375 volts. 
The vast majority of exciters im use with all types of syn- 
chronous machines greater than 10 000 kilowatts in capac- 
ity are rated 250 volts. On this rating the rated-load field 
voltage is of the order of 200 volts or $0 percent of the 
exciter rating. The exciter voltage required to produce the 
field current in the main machine corresponding to rated 
voltage on the air-gap lime is usually about 90 volts or 
36 percent of the exciter rating. Using this value as 1.0 
per unit exciter voltage, the rated-load field voltage is 
approximately 2.2 per unit. 

‘The nominal exciter ceiling voltage is defined above and 
can be interpreted as being the maximum voltage the ex- 
citer attains with all of the field-circuit resistance under 
control of the voltage regulator short circuited. On a 250- 
volt exciter, the ceiling voltage is usually about 300 to 330 
volts, which is 120 to 132 percent of the exciter rated 
voltage, or 3.3 to 3.7 per unit. The relative values of these 
quantities are shown graphically in Fig. 2. 

The construction of the response line in accordance with 
the definition for determining main-exciter response ratio 
is also included in Fig. 2. The curve aed is the actual 
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voltage-time curve of the exciter as determined under the 
specified conditions. Beginning at the rated-load field volt- 
age, point a, the straight line ac is drawn so that the area 
under it, abe, during the one-half second interval from zero 
time is equal to the area under the actual voltage-time 
curve, abde, during the same interval, The response used 
in determining response ratio is the slope of the line ac in 
volts per second; 


100 volts _ 


0.5 second 


The rated-load field voltage is 200 volts, and the response 
ratio, obtained by dividing the response by the rated-load 
field voltage, is 1.0. The work can also be done by express- 
ing the voltages as per-unit values. 

The half-second interval is chosen because it corresponds 
approximately to one-half period of the natural electro- 
mechanical oscillation of the average power system. It is 
the time during which the exciter must become active if 
it is to be effective in assisting to maintain system stability. 





200 volts per second. 


II. MAIN EXCITERS 


The main exciter is a source of field current for the 
principal electric machine. Thus, any d-e machine that 
might be used to serve this purpose can be called a main 
exciter. Seldom are storage batteries used as main exciters. 
With a main generator of any appreciable size, the diffi- 
culties encountered in finding room for the battery, in 
maintaining the charge, and in keeping the battery in good 
operating condition are such as to make it impractical, 
Many other types of d-c machines have been developed 
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to a high degree of specialization for use as main exciters 
that offer many operating and maintenance advantages 
over a battery. 

Main exciters, in general, can be grouped into two classi- 
fications; i.e., rotating and non-rotating d-c machines. The 
most common form of rotating main exciter is the more or 
less conventional d-c generator. The term “conventional” 
is uscd with reservation since a d-c generator built for the 
purpose of supplying excitation for a synchronous machine 
has incorporated in it many features to improve reliability 
and reduce maintenance not found on d-c generators used 
for other purposes. Aside from these special features, the 
theory of operation is the same as the conventional d-c 
generator. A new form of rotating exciter that has made 
its appearance in recent years is the main-exeiter Rototrol. 
The Rototrol or rotating amplifier is very different in its 
operation from the conventional main exciter. The major 
static or non-rotating form of main exciter is the electronic 
exciter. 

Each of these d-c machines, in regard toits application 
a8 a main exciter, is discussed in detail in the sections 
that follow. 


1. Prime Movers for Main Exciters 


Rotating main exciters are of either the direct-connected 
type or the separately-driven type. A direet-connected 
main exciter is one coupled directly to the shaft of the main 
generator and rotates at the same speed. A modification 
is the geared or shaft-driven exciter, driven through a gear 
by the shaft of the main generator. Problems of gear main- 
tenance are introduced, but this enables the two machines 
to operate at different speeds. A separately-driven main 
exciter is usually driven by a motor, the complete unit 
being called an exciter m-g set, or it can be driven by some 
other form of prime mover such as a steam turbine or a 
hydraulic turbine. 

Loss of excitation of an a-c generator generally means 
that it must be removed from service. Hence a reliable 
source of excitation is essential. If the main exciter should 
stop running while the main generator is still capable of 
operating, blame for the resultant outage would be placed 
on the main exeiter. Considerable expense, therefore, can 
be justified to provide a reliable source of power to drive 
the main exciter. The type of drive accepted as reliable 
depends upon the type of synchronous machine being ex- 
cited; that is, whether it be a generator or a synchronous 
condenser. 

Exciter M-G Set—The exciter m-g set can be driven 
by a synchronous or induction motor. Direct-current mo- 
tors have been used in some cases. The synchronous motor 
drive is undesirable, because of the possibility of transient 
disturbances on the motor supply system causing insta- 
bility. Induction motors are ordinarily applied where the 
exciter m-g set is used. In any event, the motor must be 
specially designed to drive the main exciter through any 
form of system disturbance. 

Power supply for the motor is, of course, important. The 
exciter m-g set might be classed as an essential auxiliary 
for operation of the generator, and may receive its power 
from the auxiliary power-supply system. Most essential 
auxiliaries have a dual power supply comprising a normal 
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and an emergency supply, and automatic quick-transfer 
to the emergency supply is provided in case of failure of 
the normal supply. In some cases, dual prime movers are 
used such as a motor and a steam turbine, the turbine 
taking over the drive when the motor power supply fails. 
The driving motor can be connected directly to the main 
generator terminals through an appropriate transformer. 
it is then subject to voltage disturbances on the main 
system. 

The motor is apt to be subjected to voltage disturbances 
regardless of the souree of its power supply, and it is nec- 
essary to construct the m-g set so that it can withstand 
these disturbances without affecting the excitation of the 
main a-¢ generator. The inertia constant of the m-g set 
and the pull-out terque of the motor must be high enough 
to assure that the speed of the set does not change appre- 
ciably or the motor stall during momentary voltage dips. 
The response ratio and ceiling voltage of the exciter must 
take into consideration any speed change that may occur. 
In arriving at values for these various factors, it is neces- 
sary that some time interval and voltage condition for the 
system disturbance be chosen. A common requirement is 
that the exciter m-g set be capable of delivering maximum 
forcing excitation to the generator field during a system 
disturbance when the motor voltage is 70 percent of normal 
for a period of one-half second. Based on this criterion, 
characteristics of the exciter m-g set, have become fairly 
well standardized as follows: 


Inertia constant of the entire m-g set, H = 5.0. 

Pull-out torque of driving motor, Pmax = 500 percent. 

Response ratio of main exciter when operating at rated 
speed, Æ = 2.0. 

Nominal exciter ceiling voltage when operating at rated 
speed, Ems: = 160 percent. 


When an exciter m-g set is used with a synchronous 
condenser, the logical source of power for the motor is the 
system that energizes the condenser. In this respect, the 
use of exciter m-g sets with synchronous condensers does 
not involve many complications. 

Direct-Connected Exciter—The most reliable prime 
mover for the main exciter is the same prime mover that 
drives the a-e machine being excited. This was realized 
many years ago when main exciters were first coupled to 
the shafts of the generators. The reliability of this form of 
drive is obvious and no elaboration is necessary. However, 
in the case of high-speed turbine generators, early installa- 
tions experienced trouble in operation of the d-c exciters at 
high speeds. These difficulties have been completely over- 
come by adequate design of the exciter, special features 
being included for operation at 3600 rpm. Direct connec- 
tion of the main exciter is widely accepted in the utility 
industry. 


2. Conventional Main Exciters 


Conventional main exciters, in general, can be classified 
according to their method of excitation, being either self- 
excited or separately-excited. In the former the field wind- 
ing or windings are connected across the terminals of the 
machine through variable resistors and in the latter the 
field windings with their resistors are connected to a source 
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(b) 
Fig. 3—Two common forms of shunt-excited main exciters. 


(a) self-excited. 
(b) separately-excited. 


of essentially constant voltage such as a small auxiliary 
flat-compounded exciter, called a pilot exciler. The basic 
eonnections of these two forms of main exciter are shown 
in Figs. 3(a) and (b). 

The curve oca in Fig. 4 represents the no-load saturation 
curve of a conventional d-e generator that might be used 
as a main exciter. An examination of the curve reveals that 
for values of voltage less than approximately 75 percent of 
rated armature voltage substantially all of the field current 
is expended in forcing magnetic flux across the air gap of 
the machine. In this region the voltage output is directly 
proportional to the field current, and a line drawn coincid- 
ing with the straight portion of the curve is called the atr- 
gap line. Above the straight-line portion of the curve, the 
voltage output is no longer proportional to the field eur- 
rent, and a given percentage increase in voltage output 
requires a greater percentage increase in the field current. 
Under this condition, the machine is saturated and a 
greater proportion of the field ampere-turns are used in 
forcing flux through the magnetic cireuit. 

The field windings of the main exciter are frequently 
divided into two or more parallel circuits and in the present 
discussion the field current is always referred to as the 
current in one of the parallel circuits. For either the self- 
or separately-excited exciter, the terminal voltage is varied 
by simply changing the resistance of the field circuit. The 
field resistance line OA in Fig. 4 is drawn so that its slope 
is equal to the resistance of the field, that is, the ordinate 
at any point divided by the field current is the total resist- 
ance of one circuit of the field winding. At no-load, the 
intersection of the no-load saturation curve with the line 
OA determines the operating point, namely a. For the 
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Fig. 4—Steady-stateoperating points for unleaded and loaded 
self-excited and separately-excited machines. 


particular constant-resistance load for which the line odb 
represents the saturation characteristic, the operating point 
is likewise the intersection with OA, namely 6. If some 
resistance is inserted in the field circuit so that its resist- 
ance line is changed to OB, then the operating point is c for 
the no-load condition and d for the constant-resistance load 
condition. In this manner of changing the exciter field 
resistance, any exciter voltage within limits can be ob- 
tained. 

Should the field resistance be increased so that the resist- 
ance line coincides with the air-gap line, the output voltage 
theoretically can establish itself at any value between zero 
and the point where the no-load saturation curve begins to 
bend away from the air-gap line. Operation in this region 
is unstable unless some artificial means of stabilizing is 
provided. 

On the other hand, if the machine were separately- 
excited by a pilot exciter, the field current is determined 
by the intersection of the resistance line with the pilot- 
exciter voltage line. Thus in Fig. 4, for the resistance line 
OA and the constant pilot-exciter voltage e,, the field cur- 
rent of the exciter is determined by the intersection at f, 
and the terminal voltages for no-load and constant-resist- 
ance load are at points g and A, respectively. 


3. Calculation of Response of Conventional Main 
Exciters 


It will be observed that the definition of exciter response 
is based upon the no-load voltage build-up curve. This 
may differ in several essential points from the load condi- 
tion which will be discussed later, For the present, the 
response will be calculated for the no-load condition and 
will be applied to a self-excited machine. 
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If 


£x = terminal voltage of the exciter and also the voltage 
across its field circuit 

i= field current per circuit in amperes 

ri=total resistance of each field circuit in ohms 

y=flux linkages per circuit of the field winding in 
107* lines-turns 


then there exists for the field circuits the following equa- 
tion: 
dy 
ài (1) 
where each term is expressed in volts. This expression can 
be rewritten in the following form 

Y 

q TT (2) 

The flux linkages, Y, can be regarded as.made up of two 

components; first, those produced by the useful flux in the 
air gap and, second, those produced by the leakage fluxes. 
The first component is proportional to the no-load terminal 
voltage as this is the flux which produces that voltage. The 
designer can give the useful flux at any particular voltage 
or it can be obtained from the design constants of the 
machine. Multiplying this fux in 1078 lines by the turna, 
N, linked by the flux, which is equal to the number of 
turns per pole times the number of poles per circuit, gives 
the total linkages due to this component. These linkages 
may be designated as kuez, where, to be specific with respect 
to the particular voltage concerned, we may write 


total useful flux isos) (ames of poles) 
(3) 


= Trt 


k per pole at rated voltage per circuit 
a= 





rated voltage 


The leakage component is more complex as not all of the 
leakage flax cuts all of the turns. If there were no satura- 
tion effects in the pole pieces and yoke, the leakage fluxes 
would be proportional to the field current. If, however, 
the leakage fluxes are specified at some definite current 
such as that required to produce rated voltage at no load, 
then the leakage at higher currents will be less than pro- 
portional to the current and at lower currents will be more 
than proportional to that at the specified point. Inasmuch 
as the leakage flux is only about 10 percent of the useful 
flux, considerable error is permissible in the leakage com- 
ponent without affecting the result significantly. The 
leakage flux may be said to contribute the flux linkages 
ku: to the total. The coefficient ki can be defined by re- 
questing from the designer both the flux linkages per pole 
at rated voltage due to the useful flux and the total flux 
linkages per pole at rated voltage. The coefficient k; is 
then 


( Total y Y per pole due ) ( Number ) 


per pole at — to useful flux of poles 
rated voltage at rated voltage/ \per circuit 


ke z 
! 1; at rated voltage 





(4) 


The total flux linkages per circuit are then 
Y= keat kii (5) 
These quantities are illustrated in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 3—Forcing voltages and flux linkages concerned in cal- 
culating response, 


Equation (2) states that the time rate of rise of y is pro- 
portional at any instant to a forcing voltage which is equal 
to the vertical distance between the terminal-voltage curve 
and the straight-line curve of resistance drop at any given 
field current. It shows that the flux within the machine 
will increase so long as (e,— rri) is positive, that is, until 
the point of intersection of the two curves, as shown in 
Fig. 5, is attained. Beyond this point (e,—rids) be- 
comes negative. If, for any reason, the flux within the 
machine extends beyond this point, it will decrease. 
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Fig. 6--Graphical determination of response of flux linkages 
y with time. 
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In other words, the intersection is a stable operating 
point. 
Equation (2) can be transformed to 








dts — (6) 
£x Tür 
from which ; 
= fan | dy o) 
à Ex — Fili 
Vinitial 


By choosing particular values of i; from Fig. 5, it is pos- 


. . 1 dt oq 
sible to plot Y as a function of ra di shown in Fig. 
6. From Eq. (7) it can be seen that ¢ can be obtained as 
a function of Y by simply obtaining the area of the vertical 
strata of increments, starting from y corresponding to the 


starting value of ez. After Y is obtained, e, can be plotted 
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Fig. 7--Example for calculation of response of exciter. 


167 kw, 125 volts, 1200 rpm, 6 poles 
Separately excited—e, =125 volts 
Three cireuits—-1wo poles per circuit 
Ceiling voltage—165 volts. 
ig at ceiling voltage —8.16 amperes per circuit 
Resistance per cireuit = 15.3 ohms 
Two field windings =6.8 ohms 
External resistance per circuit =8.5 ohms 
Total external resistance = 2,8 ohms 
¥ per pole at 125 volts due to useful flux = 18 
Total y per pole at 125 volts =20.3 

18x2 p 093-182 y 


ku =— 35 =0,288 


125 44 06 
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as a funetion of time by taking corresponding points from 
Fig. 5. The simplest method for obtaining the area is to 
divide the region into a large number of increments and 
then sum them progressively on a recording adding 
machine. 

If the machine is separately excited, the variable ter- 
minal voltage e, in the expression for the forcing voltage 
should be replaced by the voltage e, of the pilot exeiter 
and the forcing voltage then becomes (e,— rd), which is 
illustrated in Fig. 5. The difference in these forcing volt- 
ages shows why separately-excited exciters are usually 
faster in response. 

When systematized, it is found that this calculation is 
quite simple, as will be illustrated by an example. Let it be 
desired to determine the exciter response for the separately- 
excited machine whose characteristics are given in Fig. 7. 
In Table 1, columns (1) and (2), tabulate the terminal 
voltage and field currents from Fig. 7. Columns (3) and 
(4) are simply steps in the determination of the total y of 
column (5). Columns (6) and (7) are likewise steps in the 


determination of s of column (8). From this point a 
choice may be made of two procedures. If the graphical 
method is used, plot the value of £ from column (8) as 


ordinate against the value of y from column (5) as abscissa 
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Fig. 8—Auxiliary curves for calculation of response for exam- 
ple given in Fig. 7. 
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TABLE i 








































































(3) (10) 
€x $ Kut kitt Y Tris ——— Ay Mean? A . t 
dy in sec. 

0.288x (11.05 X(2}; (3)--(4) | 15.3 x (2) from (5) | from (8) (9) (10) Ei) 
100 3.30 28.8 3.5 32.3 50.5 74.5 0.0134 00 do suus. do soe 0 
110 3.70 31.7 3.9 35.6 56.6 68.4 0.0146 3.3 0.014 0.0462 0.0462 
120 4.14 384.5 4.3 38.8 03,4 61.6 0.0162 3.2 0.0154 0.0493 0.0955 
130 4.06 37.5 4.9 42.4 71.3 53.7 0.0180 3.6 0.0174 0.06026 0.1581 
140 5.34 40.3 5.6 45.9 81.7 43.3 0.0231 3.5 0.0208 0.0728 0.2309 
150 6.26 43.2 6.6 49.8 95.8 28.2 0.0342 3.9 0.0287 0.112 0.343 
155 6.80 44.6 7.1 51.7 104.0 21.0 0.0476 1.9 0.0409 0.078 0.421 
160 7.46 46.1 7.8 53.9 114.0 11.0 0.091 2.2 9.0693 0.152 0.573 














giving the curve shown in Fig. 8. Time can then be de- 
termined by integrating this curve. One method of doing 
this is by means of the table constituting the insert of this 
figure. This is found by dividing y into inerements of 
unit width, except for the first element for whieh Ay is 
only 0.8. This is done to obtain convenient divisions. 
Increments of time At are enumerated in the first column. 
The second column represents time, the summation of the 
A? column. On the other hand, the same integration can be 
accomplished in tabular form. Continuing in Table 1, 
column (9), the difference of successive values of Y from 
column (5), constitutes the base of inerements of area of 


curve in Fig. 8. Likewise, eolumn (10), the mean of 


suceessive values of column (8), constitutes the mean of 
elementary areas. The product of these two values tabu- 
lated in column (11) is the increment of time. Column 
(12) 1s merely a progressive summation of (11) and gives 
actual time. By plotting column (1) against column (12), 
ihe response curve is obtained. 

For higher speeds of response, the eddy currents pro- 
duced in the solid yokes can retard the buildup of the flux. 
The extent to which this is effective is given by the curve 
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Fig. 9— Correction factor to be applied to calculated response 
to include effect of eddy currents, according to W. A. Lewis.! 


APPROXIMATE 
CORRECTION FACTOR 


in Fig. 9 by W. A. Lewis!. This curve supplies a correction 
to be applied to calculated responses. 

Separately-excited exciters are usually, but not neces- 
sarily, faster in response than self-excited exeiters. They 
do, however, have other advantages, such as being more 
stable at low voltages, voltages at which self-exeited ex- 
eiters may have a tendency to creep. Improvement in 
speed of response can be obtained by two general methods; 
(1) decreasing the time constant of the field circuit, and (2) 
increasing the pilot-exciter voltage in the case of separately- 


excited exciters or the ceiling voltage in the case of self- 
excited exciters. The former is usually accomplished by 
paralleling the field circuits placing at the same time re- 
sistors in scries to limit the current. Thus, if the parallels 
are doubled, the number of poles and likewise y per circuit 
are halved. It is necessary to add more resistance to the 
external circuit so that the resistance per circuit remains 
the same. In Eq. (7) the only change is that y is one- 
half and, therefore, the terminal voltage rises twice as 
fast. 


4. Calculation of Response Under Loaded Con- 
ditions 


Most of the cases for which the exciter response is desired 
are concerned with sudden changes, such as short circuits, 
in the armature circuit of the synchronous machine. Asso- 
ciated with these changes one usually finds that the field 
current of the alternator has increased a considerable 
amount, perhaps in excess of the armature current rating 
of the exeiter, Because of the high inductance of the field 
circuit of the synchronous machine, the armature current 
of the exciter can usually be regarded as remaining sub- 
stantially constant at this increased value during the period 
for which the response is desired. 

When current flows in the armature, the phenomenon of 
armature reaction must be taken into consideration except 
for those machines that have a compensating winding. The 
function of the compensating winding, which is wound into 
the pole face of the field winding, is to annul the effect of 
the cross-magnetizing mmf of armature reaction. However, 
for machines without compensating windings, the mmf of 
armature reaction produces an mmf that varies linearly 
from the center of the pole piece, one side being positive 
and the other side negative. This effect is shown in Fig. 
10 (a) in which MN represents the maximum magnetizing 
mmf at one pole edge and PQ represents the maximum 
demagnetizing mmf at the other pole edge. Fig. 10 (b) 
represents a section of the no-load saturation curve in 
which O represents the generated voltage on the vertical 
eo-ordinate and the field mmf on the horizontal co-ordinate. 
Tf A and C are so laid off that OA and OC equal MN and 
PQ, respectively, from Fig. 10 (a), then because of the 
linearity of QN of Fig. 10 (a), the abscissa of Fig. 10 (b) 
between CA represents the mmf distribution along the pole 
face. Further, since the generated voltages are propor- 
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Fig. 10— Effect of armature reaction in reducing total flux 
across gap. (a) Shows distribution of armature mmt; (b) Sec- 
tion of no-load saturation curve, 


tional to the air-gap fluxes, the section of no-load satura- 
tion curve shows the effect of the superposed armature 
mmf upon the density of air-gap flux across the pole. The 
higher mmf does not increase the flux on the right-hand 
side as much as the lower mmf decreases the flux on the 
left-hand side. As a result, the total flux and consequently 
the generated voltage are decreased from the valueindicated 
by CA to that indicated by FG, which is obtained by 
integrating the area under the curve DOB and drawing FG 
so that the two triangular areas are equal. The extent to 
which the average flux or voltage is decreased can be in- 
dicated by a “distortion curve,” such as shown by the 
dotted curve of Fig. 11, This effect is most pronounced in 
the region of the knee of the saturation curve as at both 
higher and lower field currents, there is a tendency to add 
on the one side of the pole just as much flux as is subtracted 
on the other. The terminal voltage is reduced still further 
by the armature resistance and brush drops, resulting in a 
load saturation curve for constant current, such as shown 
in Fig. 11. 

From this same eurve it can be seen that for a given field 
resistance line, the forcing voltage (e, reis) for a self-excited 
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Fig. 11-—Load saturation curves for exciter assuming constant 
armature current, 


machine is very much smaller under load than under no 
load. In calculating the flux linkages in aecordance with 
Eg. (5), the distortion curve should be used for ex. Except 
for these two changes, the load response can be calculated 
in the same manner as the no load response. 

For separately-excited exciters, the forcing voltage re- 
mains unaltered by the loading on the machine as it is 
independent of the terminal voltage. The armature resist- 
ance can be regarded as part of that of the main field wind- 
ing. There remains only the distortion effect to consider 
which amounts to only several percent. For machines with 
compensating windings, this effect is negligible. 


5. Effect of Differential Fields on Response 


Differential windings are provided to reduce the exciter 
voltage to residual magnitude or below. They consist, of a 
small number of turns wound on each pole, so connected 
that the mmf produced thereby is opposite to that of the 
main windings. Fig. 12 (a) shows schematically such an 
arrangement. If the differential windings are not opened 
when the regulator contacts close to produce field forcing, 
the differential circuit reduces the response of the exciter. 
The extent to which this is effective may be calculated 
as follows: Let 

a=number of parallel paths in the main winding. 

b number of parallel paths in the differential winding. 

c=number of turns per pole of the maim winding. 
d=number of turns per pole of the differential winding. 

N =total number of poles of exciter. 

im = current per cireuit of main winding. 

ta current per circuit of differential winding. 

The resistors Rm and Ra in series with the combined main 
and differential windings, respectively, may be included in 
the calculation by increasing the actual resistances in each 
of the main and differential circuits by a/a and 5A, re- 
spectively. With these increases the resistances of each of 
the main and differential circuits will be designated by the 
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MAIN WINDINGS 


DIFFERENTIAL WINDINGS 





(b) 
Fig. 12— Schematic diagram for main and differential 
windings. 


symbols r, and ra, respectively. Referring to Fig. 12 (b) 
the following equations can be written 


cm (ais tdia) ruis © (8) 
e, = Rl din, big) trait (9) 


in which Y and y are the flux linkages in each of the 
two respective circuits. 
Hf all the field flux cuts all turns, then 


ox (flux per pole in 1073 lines) 


Vac Tax (fux per pole in 107* lines) 


or 
ady 

=, 10 
“be (10) 
If it be assumed that the two windings be replaced by 
another winding having the same number of turns and 
circuit connections as the main windings, then the in- 
siantaneous mmf of this winding is the same as that of 

the combination if its current, d, is 


E= imta 
c 
from which 


TRAP 
tm = ttia 
e 


(11) 
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Tf (10) and (11) are inserted in (8) and (9), then 


aum (Rat ra) i+ ia) + Roi, Y (12) 
eom Ra(i 4 S) rr p É & (13) 
e be dt 
By multiplying (13) by s a can be eliminated by 


subtracting from (12). The current £4 can then be solved 
in terms of 7. Upon substituting the expression for ía 
into (12) there is finally obtained that 





d fm a b 
aD nane) m (14) 
A x A ra 


in whick 





ad? 1 bie? 

d-i id Je a)r] 

Equation 14shows that the ordinary flux-linkage curve 
for the exciter and conventional method of caleulation can 
be used if the coefficient of ¢ be used as the resistance of each 
circuit, ? be the current read from thesaturation curve, and 
the voltage across each circuit be multiplied by the eo- 
efficient of ez. In other words, the calculations should be 
carried out as though the differential winding were not 
present, except that instead of using the expression 
(ex — rid) to determine the forcing voltage, ex should be mul- 
tiplied by ( <=) la, and r; by [ven 242) fa. 


Ta/ | m Ta 


6. Three-Field Main Exciter 


The three-field main exciter shown schematically in Fig. 
13 is of conventional construction so far as mechanical 
details and armature winding are concerned, but it is built 
with three electrically independent shunt fields. Field 1 
is connected in series with a variable resistance across the 
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Fig. 13—Schematic diagram of three-field main exciter, Field 

1 is self-excited and provides base excitation, field 2 is a 

separately-excited controlling field, and field 3 is a small- 
capacity battery-ezcited stabilizing field. 
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main terminals of the exciter and operates in the manner 
of the self-excited field discussed in Sec. 1. Field 1 provides 
the base excitation for the machine. Field 3 is a small 
separately-excited shunt field that obtains its energy from 
a station battery or any other source of substantially 
constant d-e voltage. It is capable of supplying 4 to 16 
percent of the normal total excitation requirements of the 
main exciter, and its purpose is to provide exciter stability 
at low voltage output under hand control. Field 3 is used 
only when the exciter speed of response or range of voltage 
output makes it desirable. Field 2 is a shunt field that is 
excited from a reversible variable-voltage d-c source under 
control of a voltage regulator. This field also provides for 
stability of the exciter when the voltage regulation is under 
control of the voltage regulator. 

Fields l and 3 have rheostats in their energizing cir- 
cuite. These are usually motor-operated under manual 
eontrol. The rheostat arms are mechanically connected 
together so that resistance is added in one field circuit as 
it is removed from the other. Thus, when the self-energized 
shunt field is carrying a high excitation current, the sepa- 
rately-excited field 3 carries a negligible current. The 
combined effect of fields 1 and 3 is shown in Fig. 14 and 
can be explained by assuming that the current in field 2 is 
zero. When the field rheostat is adjusted to give a voltage 
output greater than that represented by the distance Ue, 
all excitation is supplied by field 1, and the relation between 
the exciter terminal voltage and the total field ampere- 
turns is represented by the line ab. Operation in this region 
is the same as a self-excited exciter. If the resistance in the 
circuit of field 1 were increased to give a value of ampere- 
turns less than Od in Fig. 14, and if field 1 were the only 
field excited, the machine would be unstable as pointed 
out in See. 1. 

To obtain a terminal voltage less than Oc, such as Of, 
the resistance in the self-excited field circuit, would be in- 
creased to reduce the ampere-turns produced by that field 
to Oj. These ampere-turns would cause a generated volt- 
age equal to Oh, However, at the same time the current 
in field 1 is reduced, the current in field 3 is increased, 
and the generated voltage due to field 3 being energized 
is represented by hf. The ampere-turns of the two fields 
and the generated voltages add so that the distance Of is 
the total terminal voltage. Since the current in field 3 is 
controlled by the amount of current in field 1 through the 
mechanical coupling of the field-rheostat arms, the total 
terminal voltage can be plotted as a function of the ampere- 
turns in field 1 alone and is represented by the curve chab 
in Fig. 14. If the field-resistance characteristic of the seli- 
excited field is plotted on the same curve, there will always 
be a positive point of intersection between the resistance 
line and the saturation curve ekab and stable operation can 
be obtained for any voltage greater than Oc. The voltage 
represented by Oe is usually less than 10 percent of the 
rated voltage of the exciter. Operation at smaller values 
would not ordinarily be necessary except in the case of a 
synchronous-condenser exciter. Smaller terminal voliages 
are obtained by holding the current in the self-excited field 
to zero and reducing the current in separately-excited field 
3. Exciter polarity can be reversed by reversing both 
field circuits when the currents are zero and building up 
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Fig. 14— Equivalent no-load saturation curve of three-field 
main exciter showing effect of stabilizing field 3. Field 2 is 
open-circuited. 


in the opposite direetion. Thus, manual control of voltage 
is possible over the complete range necessary. 

When the voltage of the main exciter is under the control 
of a voltage regulator that varies the magnitude and polar- 
ity of voltage applied to the separately-excited field 2, 
the manually-operated field rheostat in field 1 circuit is set 
to provide some base amount of excitation. This setting 
is determined by the operator, but is generally high enough 
to supply sufficient field current to the a-c generator field 
to maintain steady-state stability. The current in field 3 
is usually negligible with such asetting of the rheostat when 
the generatoris carrying any load. The polarity and magni- 
tude of the voltage applied to field 2 are then regulated so 
that the flux produced by field 2 either aids or opposes the 
flux produced by the base excitation in field 1, thus, cither 
increasing or decreasing the exciter terminal voltage. Since 
the effect of field 1 is that of a conventional self-excited 
machine, a small amount of energy input to field 2 can 
control the output voltage over a wide range. The opera- 
tion of the three-field main exciter is made stable by sepa- 
rate means for the two conditions of operation: by a 
separately-exeited stabilizing field under manual control, 
and by the voltage regulator controlling the input to field 
2 under regulator control. 

The three-field main exciter has an advantage over the 
single-field separately-excited main exciter described in 
Sec. ] in that control of the exeiter terminal voltage is 
not completely lost if any trouble should occur in the 
separately-excited field eireuit. The trouble might involve 
ihe variable-voltage source for field 2 or the voltage regu- 
lator that controls it, but even though the current in the 
field should become zero, the exciter will continue operating 
at a terminal voltage determined by the setting of the 
rheostat in the self-energized field circuit. The only effect 
on the a-e generator would be a ehange in its internal 
voltage which would cause a change in reactive loading of 
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the machine. Under similar circumstances of failure with 
the single-field exciter, the source of excitation for the a-c 
generator field would be lost and a shut-down of the unit 
would be necessary. 


7. Calculation of Response of Three-Field Main 
Exciter 


A method of calculating the response of a single-field 
exciter is given in Sec. 2. The method uses step-by-step 
integration to take into account the saturated condition 
of the exciter. If additional fields are present, damping 
currents flow in those fields during voltage changes. Their 
effect is to reduce the rate of change of flux in the exciter 
iron paths. The following analysis presents a means of 
replacing the assembly of several fields with one equivalent 
field so that the response ean be calculated. 

The specific fields involved in the three-field main exciter 
are the self-excited field 1, the battery-excited field 3, and 
the separately-excited field 2 as shown in Fig. 13. The 
three fields are wound to form a single element to be 
mounted on the field pole, so that the mutual coupling is 
high and can be assumed to be 100 percent with small 
error. Also, the same leakage coefficient can be applied to 
each of the fields. In the following symbols the subscript 
indicates the particular field to which the symbol applies. 
Thus, M, is the turns per pole of field 1, Nz the turns per 
pole of field 2, ete. 


P = Number of poles, assumed to be connected in series. 
N= Number of turns per pole in the field winding. 
$' = Total useful flux per pole in Maxwells times 105. 
do Initial useful flux per pole in Maxwells times 103, 
$= Change in flux per pole = $' — po. 

t =Total amperes in field cireuit. 

t= Initia! amperes in field circuit. 

¡=Change in amperes in field winding = 7’ — ds. 

L= Inductance of field winding in Henrys. 
K = Flux proportionality constant 

_ Maxwells 10° per pole 


Ampere turns per pole 





leakage flux 
useful flux 

c= Voltage proportionality constant 

a terminal volts 
Maxwells X 10* per pole 

R = Resistance of the complete field circuit, ohms. 

t= Time constant of complete field circuit, seconds. 
E; = Terminal voltage applied to field 1. 
E= Initial value of terminal voltage. 
E,— Change in terminal voltage = Ey — Eq. 
Es = Voltage applied to field 2. 
Es = Initial value of voltage applied to field 2. 
E. Change in voltage applied to field 2. 
Es = Fixed voltage applied to field 3. 


A= Flux leakage factor=1+ 





p Differential operator d 


dt 
The initial or steady-state value of total useful flux per 
pole is 


Qo KCN hot Netoo + Nata). (16) 


When the field currents are changed to force an increase in 
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terminal voltage, the total useful flux at any later instant 
of time is 
p= KN + Nate’ + Naty’). (17) 


The change in total flux per pole is the difference between 
these two values, 


p=! —ho= K(Nvit Nota t+ Ni). (18) 


The basic formula for the self-inductance of any of the 
field circuits is 
Neo- 


—henrys, 
2 





L= 
and since the flux is expressed as Maxwells per pole times 
108, the self-inductance of the circuit of field 1 becomes 
PEN A 

h 


The time constant of the field cireuit is the total self- 
inductance divided by the total resistance, 


l= x PRN IA (19) 


(20) 





Equations similar to Eq. (19) can be written for self-in- 
ductances Ls and L3 and similar to Eq. (20) for time con- 
stants te and ta. 

The voltage applied to each of the field circuits is 


. o. ; d 
absorbed in Ri drop in the circuit resistance and W e drop 


in the cireuit inductance. The voltage equations at any 
instant of time are 


E/ =p = RE +N APPO (21) 
Er = Rr +NAPpp' (22) 
Ey = Ra d NAP py. (23) 


During the initial steady-state conditions, when the total 
useful flux is constant and pdy=0, 


Eq 6d = Rito t N AP ppo (24) 
En = Relea + N AP Dd» (25) 
Ey= Riso - N AP poo. (26) 


Subtracting the two sets of voltage equations, a set in 
terms of changes from steady-state conditions is obtained. 
Since the voltage Ey is supplied from a constant-potential 
source, Ey — E34 0. 


ez: Ri, + NAP pd (27) 

E Rra NAP DO (28) 

O= Raat NAP PS (29) 

If Eqs. (27), (28), and (29) are multiplied by d us 
I 


and En respectively, and added, the result obtained after 
3 
substituting from Eqs. (18) and (20) is 
i 





ty E 
PNA T pua $t at at tpg. (30) 
Rearranging the terms in Eq. (30); 
fog |f. ch 
paaa (\- pes tatit — an 
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When solved, Eq. (31) expresses $ and hence the terminal 
voltage as a function of time if saturation and the con- 
sequent change in constants are neglected. 

The three fields on the exciter can be assumed to be 
replaced with a single equivalent self-excited field as shown 
in Fig. 15. The quantities referring to the equivalent 
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Fig. 15.—Self- excited single-field equivalent of three-field main 
exciter. 


field are designated by the subscript e. The feld has 
applied to it a voltage equal to the terminal voltage co’ 
plus an equivalent voltage E, supplied by the regulator. 
During steady-state conditions, 





Eat epi™ Reis tN AP poo. (32) 
At any instant of time, 
E40)! = Ris) +N AP PG. (33) 
Subtracting Eq. (32) from (33) 
E40) = RS t NAP po. (34) 
Using the relations 
b= KN eia (35) 
LEONA PEND (36) 
PENA 
i= RE (37) 
Eq. (84) reduces to 
le p Tf, tte 
zx Pais) nel (88) 


Equation (38) is of the same form as Eq. (31), and by 
comparing similar terms, it is derived that 


t=hthtts (39) 


n=, 


ü 


(40) 


The self-inductance of the equivalent field is given by 
Eq. (36), and the resistance is 


L. 
m —. 


(41) 


a 
a 


The applied regulator voltage is 
bN e 


E= 
eN a 


Er 
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Eliminating i by using Eq. (40) 


Ny 
E. i Xt 

Equations (38) and (31) ean be solved only if saturation 
is neglected. However, for a small interval of time, it ean 
be assumed that the machine constants do not change, and 
the change in flux calculated by either equation will be the 
same. If at the end of the first time interval, the machine 
constants are appropriately adjusted to new values 
applicable to the next small interval of time, the flux 
change can be calculated for the second interval and will 
be the same by either equation. "Thus, the flux rise cal- 
culated from the equation for the single equivalent field 
by using the normal step-by-step methods that take into 
account saturation will be the same as the actual flux rise 
with the assembly of several fields. The various time 
constants for the machine in the unsaturated condition 
may be used to determine the constants of the equivalent 
field. 

The above equations can be generalized to the case of a 
machine having any number of the three types of fields 
considered. Letting ir, E, and N, refer to all coils to which 
regulator voltages are applied, and t, and N, refer to all 
coils which are self excited, Eq. (31) in the general form 
becomes 


(42) 


tE, 


f. 
al Jeje 


where Ef = sum of time constants of coils of all types. The 
sum of the time constants should also include a value for 
the frame slab, which acts as a short-circuited turn, and 
eddy currents in the slab cause a delay in the flux rise, 
For d-e machines of the size used as main exciters, the 
frame-slab time constant may appreach 0.2 second. 

The constants of the equivalent self-excited field are 
determined from the following: 





(43) 





£X (44) 
te 
Nes ty (45) 
Ns 
Lo is determined by Eq. (36) 
L, 
Re m E (46) 
and the regulator voltage to be applied 
9, Na É 
E. i, ve r (47) 


If no self-excited fields are present in the machine, the only 
requirements to be satisfied are given by Eqs. (44) and 
(47). Any value of N.e can be used provided the appro- 
priate value of Re is calculated from Eqs. (36) and (46). 
When no self-excited fields are present, the equivalent 
field is not self-excited and has applied to it only the 
regulator voltage. 

If no regulator-controlled fields are present, the require- 
ments to be met are given by Eqs. (44), (45), (46), and 
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(47), and the equivalent field is a self-excited field with no 
regulator voltage applied. 

Using this equivalent single-field representation of the 
multiple-field main exciter, the voltage response can be 
calculated by the step-by-step method of Sec. 2. The volt- 
age E is determined by the source of voltage under regu- 
lator control. For example, if the regulated field is a self- 
excited field, the voltage E becomes equal to the exciter 
terminal voltage at each instant of time. 


8. Main-Exciter Rototrol 


The most recent development in the field of rotating 
main exciters is the adaptation of the Rototrol rotating 
amplifier as a main exciter. Any generator is in fact a 
“rotating amplifier” in that a small amount of energy input 
to the field is amplified to a large energy output at the 
generator terminals. However, the name rotating amplifier 
has been specifically applied to a form of rotating machine 
possessing an unusually large amplification factor. In such 
machines, the change in Input energy to the field is a small 
fraction of the resulting change in energy output of the 
armature. In the ordinary d-c generator, the change in 
field energy required to produce 100-pereent change in 
output energy is usually within the range of 1 percent to 
3 percent of the machine rating. Thus, the amplification 
factor might be between 30 and 100. In the case of the 
Rototrol, the amplification factor can exceed 10° depending 
upon the design of the machine. 

The main-exciter Rototrol is not adaptable at present. to 
use with generators operating at less than 1200 rpm. The 
principal field of application is with 3600-rpm turbine gen- 
erators. The two-stage main-exciter Rototrol ean be built 
with sufficient capacity to supply the excitation require- 
ments of the largest 3600-rpm generator, but when used 
with 1800- or 1200-rpm generators, the maximum rating 
ef generator is restricted. In any event, the Rototrol is 
direct-connected to the generator shaft, 

The slower the speed of a generator, the larger the physi- 
cal size. For a given voltage output, the reduction in speed 
is compensated by an increase in the total flux, requiring a 
larger volume of iron to maintain the same flux density. 
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Fig. 16—À 210-kw, 250-volt, 4-pole main-exciter Rototrol for 
direct-connection to generator shaft at 3600 rpm. 
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The excitation requirements, therefore, are greater for 
slow-speed generators. The main-exciter Rototrol has not 
been built in capacities large enough to supply the excita- 
tion requirements of large slow-speed a-c generators. Fur- 
thermore, as the Rototrol rated speed is decreased, its 
excitation requirements also increase and a larger control- 
Hng energy is required. The combination of these factors 
has largely restricted the use of the main-exciter Rototrol 
to direct-connection with 3600-rpm turbine generators. 

A 210-kw, 250-volt, 3600-rpm main-exciter Rototrol is 
illustrated in Fig. 16, and to all outward appearances it is 
a conventional type of d-c machine. The mechanical de- 
tails such as the enclosure, brush holders, commutator, 
etc., are of conventional 3600-rpm exciter construction, 
but the electrical connections are quite different. The 
armature winding is of the lap form but has no cross 
connections, and there are a number of specially-connected 
field windings to provide the high amplification factor. 

A detailed discussion of the theory of operation of the 
Rototrol is beyond the scope of this chapter, and can be 
found in the References. The discussion here will be con- 
fined to a deseription of the operating principle as it applies 
to use of the Rototrol in excitation systems. 

A schematic diagram of the main-exciter Rototrol is 
shown in Fig. 17 (a), and the equivalent schematic diagram 
is shown in Fig. 17 (b). The Rototrol can be built with one 
or more stages of amplification, and the main exciter Roto- 
trol is of the two-stage type. The field connected between 
terminals F3-F4 is called the control field, and windings 
appear on only the two south poles, 1 and 3. The cireuit 
between terminals F5-F6 energizes a field similar to the 
control field, and it also appears on only the two south 
poles. This field operates in the same manner as the con- 
trol field in controlling the Rototrol terminal voltage but 
it is called the limits field. The control field is energized 
by the voltage regulator and normally has control of the 
voltage output. However, the limits field is energized by 
devices that restrict the maximum or minimum voltage 
output, so that the limits field can, under certain eondi- 
tions, overcome the effect of the control field. The output 
terminals are L1-L2, and it should be noted that the circuit 
between the brushes of like polarity energizes additional 
field windings that are compensating and forcing fields and 
ulso serve as series fields. The windings energized by the 
circuit. between terminals F1-F2 are shunt-field windings 
used for tuning purposes as discussed later. As far as ex- 
ternal circuits are concerned, the main-exciter Rototrol can 
be represented as shown in Fig. 17 (c): the control field is 
energized by some exciter-voltage controlling device, the 
limits field is energized by a device for limiting the max- 
imum or minimum output or both, and the line terminals 
supply voltage to the load in series with the series field. 

The operation of a conventional self-excited d-e gener- 
ator is unstable when the field-resistance line coincides with 
the air-gap line of the saturation curve as shown in Sec. 1. 
Although this characteristic is undesirable in the self- 
excited generator, it is an important part of the Retotrol 
principle. Reasoning identical to that in Sec. 1 can be 
applied $0 a series-excited generator where the self-excited 
winding is in series with the load and both the load and 
the field can be considered as a shunt across the armature. 
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Fig. 17--Two-stage main-exciter Rototrol, complete schematic diagram and equivalent representations. 


The series-field current then is directly proportional to the 
armature voltage in the same way as the shunt-field current 
in the self-exeited shunt-wound machine. 

The Rototrol is operated on the straight portion of its 
saturation curve and the adjustments necessary to meet 
this condition are termed tuning of the Rototrol This is 
usually done by adjusting the resistance of the load or an 
adjustable resistance in series with the load, but can also 
be done by varying the air gap between the field poles and 
the.rotor surface, which shifts the position of the air-gap 
line. Thus, the series-field circuit is tuned so that the 
resistance line of the circuit coincides with the air-gap line. 
Exact coincidence of the resistance line with the air-gap 
line cannot always be obtained by these two means so a 
small-capacity shunt field is provided to serve as a vernier 
adjustment. The resistance of the shunt-field circuit is 
adjusted to change the position of the terminal voltage- 
series-field current relation to tune the machine perfectly. 


It is particularly significant that under steady-state 
conditions, the self-excited field of the Rototrol furnishes 
all of the ampere-turns required to generate the terminal 
voltage. However, the control field forces the change in 
ampere-turns required to stabilize the machine or to change 
and establish the terminal voltage required for a new load 
condition. The ampere-turns of the self-excited field and 
those of the control and limits fields are superimposed, and 
the algebraic sum of the ampere-turns on all of the Roto- 
trol fields determines the terminal voltage. 


9. Operating Principle of the Main-Exciter Roto- 
trol 


The fundamental principle by which a small amount of 
energy in the control field forces a large change in Rototrol 
output is that of unbalancing the ampere-turns on two 
poles of like polarity; in this case, two south poles. A 
current in a given direction in the control field will weaken 
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Fig. 18—Principle of operation of two-stage Rototrol. 
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one south pole and strengthen the other, and by virtue of 
the form of the armature winding, causes a difference in 
polarity between two brushes of like polarity. Current- 
direction arrows and corresponding flux-direction arrows 
are shawn in Fig. 17 (a), and the operation can be under- 
stood best. by describing the sequence of events for a given 
operating condition. 

A current is shown flowing in the control field in Fig. 
18 (b). The current is in a direction to cause an increase in 
the terminal voltage of the Rototrol and produces fluxes as 
shown by the flux arrows to strengthen south pole 1 and 
weaken south pole 3. Reversing the polarity of the voltage 
applied to the control field would reverse the effect and 
cause a decrease in terminal voltage. The resulting un- 
balance of the south-pole fluxes causes a phenomenon that 
is suppressed in the usual d-e generator; and that is the 
unbalance of voltage generated in the armature when the 
magnetic flux densities in the field poles are unequal. The 
effect of the unbalanced south poles on the armature wind- 
ing can be analyzed by assuming the unbalanced fluxes are 
the only ones present in the machine. 

The winding-development diagram of Fig. 18 (a) isdrawn 
for the control-field flux in the direction shown in Fig. 18 (b). 
So far as the control-field flux is concerned, pole Lisa south 
pole and pole 3 is a north pole; thus, the flux direction 
under pole 1 is out of the paper and under pole 3 is into 
the paper in Fig. 18 (a). For clockwise armature rotation, 
the conductor moves under poles 1, 2,3, and 4 in that order, 
so the eurrent directions in the armature conductors are as 
Shown. The result is that the positive brush under pole 1 
is raised to a higher potential than the positive brush under 
pole 3. The relative polarities of the two positive brushes 
arc, therefore, as indicated by the encircled polarity marks. 
Further analysis shows that the positive brush of higher 
potential is always under the south control-field pole for 
the conditions of Fig. 18. 

The potential difference between the two positive brushes 
is used to energize another special field called the forcing 
field, as shown in Fig. 18 (c). For control-field current in 
the direction shown, the fluxes produced by the foreing- 
field windings are in a direction to increase the flux densi- 
ties in all four poles as shown by the open-headed flux 
arrows, which isin the direction to increase the terminal 
voltage of the machine. With the opposite control-field 
polarity, the forcing-field mmf’s decrease the flux densities. 

The forcing-field current also flows through the armature 
winding as shown in Fig. 18 (a). The two conductors in a 
common slot under poles 2 and 4 carry currents in opposing 
directions. The conductors under poles 1 and 3, however, 
earry currents in a common direction. Thus, an armature 
reaction is developed which is in the direction to weaken 
north pole 2 and strengthen north pole 4. The effect is 
similar to that caused by current flow in the control field, 
except that the unbalance in generated voltage appears 
between the two negative brushes with polarities as shown 
by the encircled marks in Fig. 18 (d). The resulting current 
flow between the two negative brushes would cause an 
armature reaetion in opposition to the control field, greatly 
reducing its effectiveness H compensation were not pro- 
vided in some way. The compensating windings in series 
with the forcing fields in Fig. 18 (d) oppose the armature 
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reaction caused by current. between the positive brushes, 
holding to a minimum the voltage difference between the 
negative brushes and minimizing the armature reaction 
that would oppose the control field. 

A group of compensating fields are also connected in 
series in the circuit between the negative brushes, and 
serve a purpose similar to that of the compensating fields 
between the positive brushes. These are shown in Fig. 18 (e). 

All of these eurrents and fluxes are summarized in Fig. 
17 (a), which shows all of the field windings and the current 
and flux arrows for the assumed condition. Tracing the 
circuit of the load current reveals that the load current 
must flow through the forcing and compensating fields, 
The coils are wound on the field poles in such a direction 
that the load current cancels so far as any magnetizing 
effect is concerned, while the magnetizing effects of the 
unbalance currents add. This is verified in the circuits of 
Figs. 18 (&), (d), and (e). 

In addition to the field windings described above, a set 
of commutating-pole windings are included in the Rototrol. 
These windings produce the proper mmf in the commutat- 
ing poles to assist commutation of the current in the 
armature. 

The overall effect. of current in the control field is shown 
in Fig. 17 (b), the equivalent circuit of the two-stage main- 
exciter Rototrol. The Rototrol is represented as three 
separate generators; two of them are two-pole machines 
and the third is a four-pole machine. The difference in 
potential between the two positive brushes caused by eur- 
rent in the control field is represented as a two-pole gen- 
erator excited by the control field and is the first stage of 
amplification in the Rototrol, The output of this machine 
is fed into the field of the four-pole generator which is the 
second stage of amplification. The four-pole field windings 
are the forcing fields of the Rototrol. Current flowing in 
the first-stage machine sets up an armature reaction rep- 
resented by a two-pole armature-reaction generator. The 
armature reaction is represented by a field exciting this 
generator and the compensation for armature reaction be- 
tween the positive brushes is another field on this same 
machine. The mmf's produced in the armature-reaction 
and compensating fields are in opposition. 

The armature reaction establishes a potential difference 
between the negative brushes as shown, and the current 
flowing between these brushes energizes additional com- 
pensating windings on all four poles. Two of these wind- 
ings appear as compensating windings on the armature- 
reaction generator since they further compensate for the 
armature reaction produced by the current between the 
positive brushes. The remaining two compensating wind- 
ings compensate for the armature reaction caused by the 
current flowing between the negative brushes, this arma- 
ture reaction being in opposition to the control field exciting 
the first stage. 


10. Series-Field Effect in Main-Exciter Rototrol 


The definition of main-exciter response ratio given in 
Part I does not apply to main exciters having series fields. 
Thus, the response ratio of the main-exciter Rototrol can- 
not be stated in the conventional manner. As stated in 
Sec. 7, the series field of the Rototrol supplies all of the 
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ampere-turns necessary to generate the terminal voltage 
under steady-state conditions. The response-ratio defini- 
tion also states that the test for voltage response should be 
made under conditions of no load on the exeiter, which 
would seriously hamper the rate of voltage build-up in the 
Rototrol, because there would be no mmf produced by the 
series field. 

As shown in Chap. 6, Part II, a short circuit at the 
terminals of an a-c generator induces a large direct current 
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Fig. 19—5Simplified circuit of electronic main exciter supplied 
from the a-c generator terminals through a rectifier trans- 
former. 
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in the generator field winding. The induced current is in 
the same direction as the current already flowing in the 
field circuit and serves to maintain constant flux linkages 
with the field winding. This occurs when the generator 
voltage is low, and if the induced current were sustained 
at its initial value, the internal voltage of the generator 
would be at a high value when the fault is removed. The 
function of a quick-response excitation system is to in- 
crease the exciter voltage as rapidly as possible under such 
conditions, in order to keep the field current at as high a 
value as possible. The same effect takes place, although 
to a smaller extent, when a load is suddenly applied to the 
generator terminals. Removal of a fault or sudden reduc- 
tion of the load causes an induced current in the opposite 
direction due to removal of the armature demagnetizing 
effect. Thus, a current of appropriate magnitude is induced 
in the field winding of an a-c generator when there is any 
change in the terminal conditions, but this current cannot 
be sustained by conventional main exciters because their 
voltage cannot ordinarily be increased fast enough. 

The main-exciter Rototrol benefits directly from this 
induced current through its series-field winding and im- 
mediately increases the mmf produced by that winding. 
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Fig. 20—Simplified circuit of electronic main exciter supplied 
from a six-phase alternator direct-connected to the main 
generator shaft. 
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Fig. 21--Two methods of supplying excitation for the six- 
phase alternator. 


(a) Self-excitation using a thyratron rectifier supplied from six- 
phase alternator terminals through a rectifier transformer. A 
voltage regulator is used to hold the alternator field voltage 
approximately constant. The battery is used to flash the 
alternator field to start operation, 
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The Rototrol terminal voltage is raised to a value that can 
sustain the induced current. If the induced current is 
caused by a short circuit, it gradually decays in magnitude, 
and the Rototrol voltage follows the decay in current. The 
result is that the Rototrol terminal voltage follows a mag- 
nitude dependent largely upon the induced current in the 
generator field winding, and it cannot be duplicated in a 
voltage-response test with the exciter unloaded. 

The series-field effect in the Rototrol is a desirable phe- 
nomenon in improving the response of the excitation sys- 
tem and in aiding to maintain system stability. It enables 
the main exciter to anticipate the change in a-e generator 
excitation voltage required. As the series-field mmf is fol- 
lowing the induced current, the voltage regulator delivers 
energy to the control field to increase further the Rototrol 
terminal voltage. There issome timedelay before thecontrol- 
field current is effective in changing the terminal voltage, 
whereas the series-field effect is substantially instantaneous. 


11. Electronic Main Exciters 


Power rectifiers of the ignitron type have been used for 
many years in industrial applications and have given reli- 
able and efficient performance. Their use as main exciters 
for a-c synchronous machines has been limited, principally 
because they cost more than a conventional main exciter, 
The electronic main exciter, however, offers advantages 
over rotating types. 

An electronic exciter consists essentially of a power recti- 
fier fed from an are source of power and provided with the 
necessary control, protective, and regulating equipment. 
The coordination of these component parts presents prob- 
lems that must be solved in meeting the excitation require- 
ments of a large a-e generator. 

The output of a rectifier is only as reliable as the source 
of a-c input power. Thus, this a-c source might be con- 
sidered a part of the rectifier, and so far as service as an 
excitation source is concerned, it must be reliable. Three 
sources have been used in operating installations: 

1. A-c power for the rectifier taken directly from the term- 
inals of the a-c generator being exeited. 

2. A-c power taken from a separate a-c supply that is essen- 
tially independent of the a-c generator terminals. 

3. A-c power taken from a separate generator which supplies 
power to the rectifier only, and which has as its prime mover the 
same turbine that drives the main a-c generator. 


In the first of these, the electronic main exciter is self- 
excited, since its power supply is taken from its own out- 
put, and in the second and third forms, it is separately- 
excited. 

When power for the rectifier is supplicd by a high-voltage 
source such as the generator terminals, a rectifier trans- 
former must be used to reduce the voltage to the proper 
magnitude for the rectifier. The transformer is connected 
delta on the high-voltage side and six-phase star on the 
secondary side. No transiormer is required when the six- 
phase shaft-driven generator is used as a power source, 
since the generator ean be designed for the proper voltage. 

A simplified circuit diagram of an electronic exciter and 





(b) Separate-excitation using a three-phase permanent-maguet 
generator and dry-type rectifiers. 
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rectifier transformer is shown in Fig. 19. The delta primary 
of the transformer can be energized from the terminals of 
the main a- generator, from the plant auxiliary power 
supply, or from some other independent source. The recti- 
fier comprises three groups of two ignitron tubes each, the 
two tubes of each group being connected to diametrically 
opposite phases of the six-phase transformer secondary 
through a two-pole, high-speed anode circuit breaker. Thus 
if a breaker is opened, both tubes of a group are deener- 
gized. Each pole of the anode breaker is equipped with a 
reverse-current trip attachment and the breaker is auto- 
matically reelosed. Hf an ignitron are-back should occur, 
the breaker is automatically opened at high-speed and 
reclosed when the are-back has been cleared. Should a 
second are-back occur within a short time, the anode 
breaker again opens and locks in the open position to 
permit inspection of the unit. 

The simplified circuit diagram of the electronic exciter 
supplied from a six-phase alternator is shown in Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 23— Method of controlling release of the thyratron firing tube to regulate the main-exciter voltage. The firing control 
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So far as the main-exciter reetifier is concerned, the details 
of the circuit are the same as Fig. 19. A complication is 
introduced, however, since it is necessary to provide for 
excitation of the six-phase alternator. Two methods of 
accomplishing this are shown in Fig. 21. In the method 
of Fig. 21 (a), the excitation is provided through a six-phase 
thyratron rectifier, which receives its power input from the 
same source used to supply the main-exciter rectifier. A 
permanent-magnet a-c generator is used as the power sup- 
ply in Fig. 21(b). It consists of high-quality permanent 
magnets mounted on the same shaft with the main a-c 
generator to serve as the rotor and a conventional three- 
phase armature winding on the stator, The output of the 
permanent-magnet generator is rectified by a three-phase 
bridge-type selenium rectifier and fed directly into the field 
of the six-phase alternator. While the shaft-driven gener- 
ator in Fig. 20 is shown with six phases, it can be a standard 
three-phase unit in which case a rectifier transformer would 
be required to convert the ignitron rectifier input to 
six-phase. 

Each group of two ignitron tubes with its anode breaker, 
eathode-disconneeting switch, firing tubes and associated 
control circuit is located in one of three individual com- 
partments of the main rectifier cubicle as shown in Fig. 22. 

Isnitron Firing Circuit and D-C Voltage Control 
—The firing circuit for each ignitron tube is of the anode- 
firing type as shown in Fig. 23. A thyratron tube is con- 
nected in parallel with the ignitron through its igniter. 
The thyratron is made conductive when its anode voltage 
is positive with respect to its cathode and its grid is re- 
leased. Current then passes through the ignitron igniter 
which initiates a cathode spot and fires the ignitron. If the 
ignitron should fail to conduct for any reason, the thyra- 
tron attempts to carry the load current but is removed 
from the circuit by the thyratron anode breaker. 

The magnitude of the output voltage of the electronic 
exciter is varied by conirolling the point on its anode volt- 
age wave at which the ignitron tube is made conductive. 
This point is determined by releasing the control grid of 
the firing thyratron, which is controlled by a sine-wave 
grid transformer, a Rectox supplying a fixed positive bias, 
a Rectox supplying variable negative bias for manual con- 
trol, and an electronic regulatorsupplying variable negative 
bias for automatic control. The circuits of these devices 
are shown in Fig, 23, 

The grid circuit of the thyratron firing tube can be 
traced from the cathode of the thyratron through the 
ignitron to rheostats RPB and EN B and through the grid 
transformer to the control grid of the thyratron. The volt- 
age E: appearing across rheostat RPB is a positive grid 
bias, while the voltage Es appearing across RN B is a nega- 
tive grid bias. The sine-wave voltage Egac impressed on 
the grid of the thyratron is delayed almost 90 degrees from 
the anode voltage and is connected in series with the 
positive and negative biases. "These voltages are shown 
in Fig. 24. 

Rheostats RPB and RNB are initially adjusted to give 
the desired values of positive and negative grid-bias volt- 
ages. Manual control of the exciter voltage is obtained by 
changing the setting of rheostat MVR which varies the 
negative bias. The bias voltages Ei, E; and Egac add to 
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Fig. 24— Control grid voltages applied to thyratron firing tube. 


give a total grid-bias voltage represented by Ec and vary- 
ing the negative bias determines the point at which the 
total grid voltage becomes more positive than the critical 
grid voltage Eac of the firing tube releasing the tube for 
conduction. The ignitron is then made conductive by cur- 
rent in the igniter and remains conductive for the remain- 
der of the positive half-cycle of anode voltage. The angle 
a in Fig. 24 is defined as the angle of grid delay. 

The use of a positive and negative grid bias in this 
manner provides for a wide range of control of the angle 
of grid delay, and consequently, for a wide range of control 
of the exciter output voltage. When the exciter voltage is 
under control of the automatic electronic regulator, the 
manually-controlled negative bias Es is replaced by a 
variable negative bias voltage from the regulator. 


12. Electronic Exciter Application Problems 


Modern a-c generators have proven their capability of 
continuous operation over long periods without being shut 
down for maintenance, It is necessary, therefore, that 
main exciters and excitation systems be capable of similar 
operation and that wearing parts be replaceable without 
requiring shutdown or even unloading. The ignitron and 
thyratron tubes in the electronic exciter are subject to 
deterioration and eventual failure and replacement, and it 
is essential that such a failure and consequent replacement 
be sustained without interfering with excitation of the 
a-e generator. 

Tn its usual form, the electronic main exciter is designed 
so that it can supply full excitation requirements continu- 
ously with two of the six ignitron tubes out of service. 
With all six tubes in service, the capacity is approximately 
150 percent of the requirements. Furthermore, the over- 
load capacity of the ignitron tubes is such that the rectifier 
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can supply full excitation for a short time with only two 
of the six tubes in service. Should a tube failure occur, the 
ignitron anode breaker, grounding switch, and firing-tube 
anode breaker are opened enabling replacement of the 
ignitron or firing thyratron of any group without disturb- 
ing the continuous operation of the remaining two tube 
groups, 

For the electronic exciter to be completely reliable, it 
must be provided with a reliable source of a-e power. When 
self-excited from the terminals of the main a-c generator, 
the input to the rectifier is subject to voltage changes 
during system disturbances. Thus during nearby faults 
on the system when it is desirable to increase the generator 
excitation as much as possible, the reetifier voltage output 
may be low due to the low a-c voltage. To compensate for 
the low voltage, the rectifier can be designed for a voltage 
output much higher than that required durmg normal 
operation; that is, the rectifier may be designed to produce 
normal ceiling voltage when the a-c input voltage is 75 
percent of normal. Under normal load conditions the volt- 
age is reduced to that required by control of the firing 
point. This method of compensation requires a larger 
rectifier transformer and means that the firing is delayed 
longer during normal operation. 

When separate-excitation is used to supply power to the 
rectifier, the input is no longer subject to variation during 
disturbances on the main system. It is possible that a 
disturbance in the system supplying power to the reetifier 
may cause a disturbance in the excitation of the a-c gen- 
erator and a consequent disturbance on the main system. 
This is overcome by making the reetifier power supply as 
reliable as possible. Since the same philosophy applies to 
the system used to supply the powerhouse auxiliaries, 
this system can be used to supply the rectifier. The 
shaft-driven three- or six-phase alternator, however, 
offers the most reliable solution. It is also possible to 
use duplicate supply with automatic changeover during 
disturbances in the normal supply, but this is not justi- 
fied normally. 


13. Response of the Electronic Main Exciter 


The ignitron rectifier has the ability to increase or de- 
erease lts voltage output with substantially no time delay. 
Compared with the rate of voltage build-up of other types 
of d-e machines, it might be considered instantaneous. If 
the response ratio of the electronic exciter were expressed 
in accord with the definition given in Part I, it would 
convey a false impression. The line Oa in Fig. 25 represents 
the actual voltage response of the electronic exciter. The 
line ab represents the ceiling voltage. The line Oc is drawn 
so that the area Ocd is equal to the area Oabd under the 
actual response curve during the 0.5-second interval. Ac- 
cording to the definition, the rate of response is the slope 
of the line Oc, which implies that the exciter voltage has 
not reached its ceiling value at the end of a 0.5-second 
interval. 

If the distance Ou is set equal to 1.0 per unit, then the 
distance de almost equals 2.0 per unit. The rate of voltage 
build-up is de divided by 0.5 second or 4.0 per unit per 
second. The actual time required for the voltage to in- 
crease from O to a is much less than 0.1 second, and there- 
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Fig. 25—Response of the electronic main exciter. 


fore, the actual rate of voltage increase exceeds 10 per unit 
per second. 


TIL. PILOT EXCITERS 


When the main exciter of an a-c synchronous machine is 
separately-excited, the de machine which supplies the 
separate excitation is called a pilot exciter. A main exciter 
can be supplied with excitation from more than one source, 
as is the three-field main exciter, which has a self-exeited 
field and two separately-excited fields, but the sources of 
separate excitation are still considered as pilot exciters. 

Older excitation systems used a storage battery as a pilot 
exciter, but maintenance problems soon prompted its re- 
placement with rotating types of d-c machines. Two gen- 
eral classifications of pilot exciters are constant-voltage and 
variable-voltage types. The constant-voltage type is used 
where control of the main exciter voltage output is by a 
rheostat in the exciter’s separately-excited field circuit, and 
the variable-voltage type is used where the pilot-exciter 
voltage must vary to give variable voltage on the exeiter 
field. 


14. Compound-Wound Pilot Exciter 


The most common form of constant-voltage pilot exciter 
is the compound-wound d-e generator. The circuit diagram 
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Fig. 26--Compound-wound conventional pilot exciter. 
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is shown in Fig. 26. The pilot exciter is invariably a 125- 
volt machine with a self-excited shunt field and a series- 
excited field, adjusted to give substantially flat-compound- 
ing. Thus, regardless of the load on the pilot exciter, 
the magnitude of its terminal voltage is practically con- 
stant. 

The compound-wound pilot exciter is normally mounted 
on the shaft of the main exciter, and where the main exciter 
is direct-connected, the a-c generator, main exciter, and 
pilot exciter all rotate at the same speed. A rheostat, either 
under the control of a voltage regulator or under manual 
control, is connected in series with the output circuit of the 
pilot exciter to regulate the voltage applied to the field of 
the main exciter. 


15. Rototrol Pilot Exciter 


The Rototrol, described in Sec. 8 as a main exciter, la 
also used as a variable-voltage pilot exciter. Depending 
upon the excitation requirements of the main exciter, the 
Rototrol pilot exciter may be of either one or two stages of 
amplification. Generally, when the main exciter and Roto- 
trol pilot exciter are direct-connected to the generator shaft 
and operating at 3600 rpm, the pilot exciter has a single 
stage of amplification. When the pilat exciter is operated 
at a speed lower than 3600 rpm, such as 1800 or 1200 rpm, 
it is of the two-stage type. 

The single-stage Rototrol is a stabilized series-excited 
d-e generator as shown in Fig. 27. The control field is a 
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Fig. 27—Equivalent circuit of single-stage Rototrol pilot 
exciter. 


separately-excited shunt field. The principal difference 
between this and a conventional series-exciled d-e generas 
tor is the fact that the Rototrol is operated in the unsat- 
urated region, that is, on the air-gap line. Under steady- 
state conditions, the sustaining series fleld supplies prac- 
tically all of the ampere-turns required to maintain the 
Rototrol terminal voltage. The input to the control field 
acts as a stabilizing force to hold the voltage at any point 
on the straight-line portion of the saturation curve. 


IV. GENERATOR EXCITATION SYSTEMS 


In the ten-year period following 1935, two basic types of 
generator voltage regulators filled substantially all needs 
of the electrical industry. These were the indirect-acting 
exciter-rheostatic regulator and the direct-acting rheo- 
static regulator. Excitation systems are now in the midst 
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of a period of changes by reason of progress in the develop- 
ment of regulating and excitation systems. Efforts have 
been directed particularly toward the development of more 
reliable, more accurate, more sensitive, and quicker-acting 
systems. Consequently, there are now many different ex- 
citation systems in use, each filling a specific need of the 
industry. 

The preceding sections have discussed the various types 
of main and pilot exciters in use at present. The remainder 
of the chapter will be a comprehensive discussion of the 
application of these d-c machines in excitation systems in 
conjunction with various types of generator voltage 
regulators. 

Four types of voltage regulators are being used to con- 
trol the excitation of synchronous machines: 

1. Direct-acting rheostatic type 

2. Indirect-acting exciter-rheostatic type 

3. Impedance-network or static-network type 

4, Electronic type. 

Fach of these are described in their application in various 
types of excitation systems in the order named, 


16. The Direct-Acting Rheostatic Regulator 


The Silverstat generator voltage regulator is a common 
and widely used form of the direct- and quick-acting rheo- 
statie type of regulator. It is specifically designed for the 
automatic voltage control of small and medium size gen- 
erators, For generators rated above 100 kva, the Silverstat 
or SRA regulator is available in five sizes, the largest being 
used with generators as large as 25 000 kva. A typical SRA 
regulator of medium size is shown in Fig. 28 (a). 

The direct-acting rheostatic type of regulator controls 
the voltage by the regulator element varying directly the 
regulating resistance in the main exciter field circuit. The 
different sizes of SRA regulators are suitable for the auto- 
matic voltage control of constant-speed, one-, two- or 
three-phase a-c generators excited by individual self-cretted 
exciters. The exciter must be designed for shunt-field con- 
trol and self-excited operation, with its minimum operating 
voltage not less than 30 percent of its rated voltage. Each 
regulator is designed for and limited to the control of 
one exciter, 

Where a-c generators are operated in parallel and are 
within the range of application of this regulator, the prac- 
tice is to provide each generator with an individual exciter, 
with the exciters operated non-parallel. Each generator 
and its exciter is provided with an individual regulator and 
suitable cross-current compensation provided between the 
regulators. 

Sensitivity--The sensitivity of a generator voltage 
regulator is the band or zone of voltage, expressed as a 
percentage of the normal value of regulated voltage, within 
which the regulator holds the voltage with steady or grad- 
ually changing load conditions. This does not mean that 
the regulated voltage dees not vary outside of the sensi- 
tivity zone, but does mean that when the reguiated voltage 
varies more than the percentage sensilivity from the regu- 
lator setting due to sudden changes in load or other system 
disturbances, the regulator immediately applies corrective 
action to restore the voltage to the sensitivity zone. 

Regulator sensitivity must not be confused with overall 
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regulation, which involves not only regulator sensitivity 
but also the time constants of the machines and the char- 
acter and magnitude of the voltage changes. The magni- 
tude and rate of load change determine how far the voltage 
deviates outside of the regulator sensitivity zone, and the 
time constants of the machines ehiefly determine the time 
required £o restore the voltage to the sensitivity zone. For 
these reasons only sensitivity can be specified so far as the 
voltage regulator is concerned and not overall regulation, 
|o whieh involves factors over which the regulator has no 
; control. 

4 The rated sensitivity of the SRA voltage regulators 
' depends on the size of the regulator. The SRA-1 and 
o BRA-2, the two smaller sizes, have rated sensitivities of 
: plus or minus 214 and 11% percent, respectively. The 
1 larger SRA-3, SRA-4 and SRA-5 regulators are rated at 
plus or minus 14 of 1 percent sensitivity. 
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17. Operation of the Direct-Acting Rheostatic 
Regulator 


E The silver-button assembly, Fig. 28 (b), provides the 
^" means for changing the resistance in the exciter shunt-field 
circuit under control of the regulator. This basic assembly 
consists of a group of spring-mounted silver buttons so 
arranged that the buttons are separated from each other 
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Fig. 28—(a) SRA-4 Silverstat generator voltage regulator. Fig. 29—Schematic internal diagram of SRA-3 Silverstat 
(b) Silver-button assembly of Silverstat regulator, regulator. 
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normally, but can be closed or opened in sequence by a 
suitable driver having a travel of a fraction of an inch. The 
springs or leaves that carry the silver buttons are insulated 
from each other and each leaf is connected to a tap on a 
resistance element as shown in Fig. 29. Varying amounts 
of the resistance are short circuited by closing of the silver- 
button contacts. One or more of these basic elements are 
used in regulators of different sizes, four being used in the 
BRA-4 regulator illustrated in Fig. 28 (a). 

The control element of the regulator is a d-e operated 
deviee. A spring-mounted armature is centered in the air 
gap of the electromagnet. as shown in Fig. 29. In regulating 
a-c voltage, a full-wave rectox rectifier is used to convert 
the a-e to d-e for energizing the control clement. 

A typical excitation system under contro! of an SRA 
regulator is shown schematically in Fig. 30. The regulating 
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Fig. 30—Self-excited main exciter controlled by Silverstat 

regulator. The compensating resistance is used to provide 

cross-current compensation during parallel operation of a-c 
generators or to provide line-drop compensation. 


resistance is connected directly in the exciter shunt-field 
circuit. At one end of the travel of the moving arm, all of 
the silver buttons are apart from each other, placing max- 
imum resistance in the field circuit. At the other end of 
the travel, the buttons are closed and the resistance is 
short circuited. The moving arm can hold the resistance 
at any intermediate value and, since the travel is short, 
all the resistance ean be inserted or removed from the field 
circuit quickly. The speed of operation of the regulating 
element depends upon the magnitude and rate of change 
of the operating force. With a sudden drop in a-e voltage 
of 10 to 12 percent, the time required for the regulator to 
remove all resistance from the exciter shunt-field eireuit is 
approximately 0.05 second or 3 eyeles on a G0-eyele basis. 

The regulating action of the SRA regulator is that of a 
semi-static device that operates only when a correction in 
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voltage is necessary. Fora given value of regulated voltage 
and load on the machine being regulated there is a corres- 
ponding value of regulating resistance required in the field 
circuit; and a corresponding position of the moving arm 
and silver buttons that gives this value of resistance. Under 
such conditions the magnetic pull on the moving arm is 
balanced against the spring pull at that position of its 
travel. When there is a change in load on the machine 
being reguluted, a corresponding change in voltage results, 
and the voltage is restored to its correct value by the 
moving arm and silver buttons taking a new position. 
Since the pressure on silver contacts determines the resist- 
ance of the contacts, an infinite number of steps of regulat- 
ing resistance are obtained. If the required value of exeiter 
field resistance should Be between two of the tapped points 
of the regulating resistance, the pressure of the silver con- 
tacts changes to provide the correct intermediate value 
of resistance. 

The fixed resistance in the exciter field cireuit in Fig. 30 
is used when it is desired to limit the exeiter shunt-field 
current when the maximum or eeiling current is such as to 
interfere with the best performance of the voltage regulat- 
ing equipment. The exciter shunt-field rheostat and the 
generator field rheostat are provided primarily for control 
of the generator excitation when the regulator is not in 
service, Excitation current in the generator field can be 
regulated by changing the exciter output voltage or by 
holding the exciter voltage constant and changing the gen- 
erator field resistance. When the voltage regulator is in 





Fig. 31 -Siiverstat regulator damping transformer and rectox 
rectifier assembiy. 
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operation and controlling the generator voltage, the exciter 
shunt-field and generator field rheostats are ordinarily 
turned to the “all out” position so that the regulator has 
full control of the excitation voltage. 

Damping—To stabilize the regulated voltage and pre- 
vent excessive swinging under various conditions of excita- 
tion change, a damping effect is introduced into the regu- 
lator coil circuit by means of a damping transformer as 
shown in Fig. 30. The damping transformer is illustrated 
in Fig. 31. The use of this device eliminates the need for 
dashpots or similar mechanical anti-hunting devices. 

The damping transformer is of a special type having a 
small air gap in the laminated-iron magnetic circuit. One 
winding is connected across the field of the generator whose 
voltage is being regulated, and the other winding is con- 
nected in series with the voltage regulator coil. When there 
isa change in excitation voltage as a result of the regulating 
action of the regulator, energy is transferred by induction 
from one winding to the other of the damping transformer. 
This energy introduced into the cireuit of the regulator 
coil acts by reason of its direction, magnitude, and time 
relation to electrically damp excessive action of the moving 
arm, preventing the moving arm from carrying too far the 
change in regulating resistance and consequent change in 
generator excitation. Since the damping transtormer oper- 
ates only when the excitation of the generator is changing, 
it has no effect when the regulated voltage is steady and the 
regulator is balanced. 

Parallel Operation—As is true with most generator 
voltage regulators, the SRA regulator ean control only one 
exciter at a time. Where several a-c generators operate in 
parallel and all the generators are excited from one common 
exciter, a single Silverstat regulator can be used, provided 
the exciter is of a size that is within the range of application 
of this type of regulator. However, where a-c generators 
operate in parallel, the usual practice is to provide each 
one with an individual exciter controlled by an individual 
regulator. This scheme of operation requires that the ex- 
citers be operated non-parallel, and it is necessary to supply 
a means of assuring proper division of reactive kva between 
the generators. The division of the kilowatt load among 
paralleled a-e generators is dependent upon the power 
input to each generator and is controlled by the governor 
of its prime mover. Thus the division of kilowatt load is 
practically independent of the generator excitation. How- 
ever, changes in the field excitation of paralleled a-c gen- 
erators do affect the reactive kva or wattless component 
of the output, and the division of the reactive kva is directly 
affected by the operation of the voltage regulators. 

Thus, wattless current circulates between the paralleled 
a-c generators unless some provision is made whereby the 
generators are caused to properly divide the reactive kva. 
This is accomplished by means of cross-current compensa- 
tion, which functions to cause each generator to shirk 
wattless current by means of a slight droop in the regulated 
voltage with increase in the wattless component of current. 
The effect of the small droop required is usually negligible 
under operating conditions as found in actual practice. 

For three-phase a-e generators with the SRA regulator, 
the compensation is obtained by a standard current trans- 
former connceted in one lead of each generator being regu- 
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lated as shown in Fig. 30. The current transformer is 
connected to an adjustable resistance in the a-c supply 
circuit to the regulator operating element. The adjustable 
resistance permita adjustment of the compensation to suit 
the application. The current transformer is connected in 
one generator lead, while the potential transformer that 
operates the regulator is connected to the other two leads. 
Thus the phase relationship is such that for lagging re- 
active kva, the voltage drop across the compensating re- 
sistance adds to the a-e voltage energizing the regulator 
and subtracts in the case of leading reactive kva, This 
action tends to cause the regulator to lower excitation for 
lagging reactive kva and raise excitation for leading reae- 
tive kva. In this manner each generator tends to shirk 
reactive kva, and the wattless power is automatically 
divided in proportion among the paralleled a-c generators. 

In many applications, reactance in the form of power 
transformers, bus reactors, etc., exists between paralleled 
a-c generators. If each generator is excited by an individ- 
ual exciter under control of an individual voltage regu- 
lator, and if the reactance is such as to cause from four 
to six percent reactive drop between the two generators, 
then stable operation and proper division of the wattless 
component ean usually be obtained without using cross- 
current compensation between the regulators. This is be- 
cause the reactance produces an effect similar to that ob- 
tained where cross-current compensation is used. 


18. Indirect-Acting Exciter-Rheostatic Regulator 


In recent years the increase In capacity of generating 
units, the extension of transmission systems, and the mter- 
connection of established systems, have reached a point 
where quick-response excitation is valuable for improving 
stability under fault conditions and large load changes. On 
applications of this kind the type BJ regulator is particu- 
larly adapted to the control of a-c machines employing 
quick-response excitation. The BJ regulator is of the 
indirect-acting exciter-rheostatic type for the automatic 
control of medium and large size a-e generators. 

The indirect-acting exciter-rheostatic type of generator 
voltage regulator controls the voltage of an a-c machine by 
varying the resistance in the field circuit of the exciter that 
excites the a-c machine. The exciter is preferably sepa- 
rately-excited from a pilot exciter or other source. [f the 
exciter is self-excited, its minimum operating voltage must 
not be less than 30 percent of its rated voltage if stable 
operation is to be obtained. When lower voltages are 
necessary, the main exciter must be separately-excited. 

A schematic wiring diagram of the BJ generator voltage 
regulator and its auxiliary contactors is shown in Fig. 32. 
This diagram in conjunction with the simplified schematic 
of Fig. 33 1s used to describe the operation of the device. 

The main control element of the regulator is energized 
from two single-phase potential transformers connected to 
the a-c machine leads. Two sets of contacts are on the 
moving lever arm of the regulator element shown in Fig. 
32, namely, the normal-response contacts R-L and the 
quick-response contacts AR-AL. The normal-response 
contacts control the rheostat motor contactors NA and 
NL, to raise or lower the a-c machine voltage, respectively- 
The quick-response AR and AL contacts control the high- 
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speed contactors QR and QL, which are the “field forcing 
up” and “field forcing down” contactors, respectively. 
When contactor QR in Fig. 33 is closed, all external resist- 
ance is shorted out of the main-exciter field circuit, and 
when QL is opened by energizing its coil, a block of resist- 
ance is inserted in the field circuit. 

Normal Response— When the a-c voltage is normal, 
the regulator lever arm is balanced and in this position 
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neither the normal-response contacts R-L nor the quick- 
response contacts AR-AL are closed. Should the a-c volt- 
age fall below normal by a small amount, depending upon 
the sensitivity setting of the regulator, the normal-response 
contact R will close, energizing the rheostat motor control 
contactor NE, The contacts NR energize the rheostat 
motor which then turns the rheostat in a direction to 
remove resistance from the exciter field circuit, thereby 
increasing the voltage applied to the exciter field, 

The rheostat-motor control contactor NR has three eon- 
tacts that close in independent cireuits simultaneously. 
The one circuit is that just described which operates the 
theostat motor. The second is the circuit of the anti- 
hunting winding NH of the regulator main control element 
and the third set of contacts complete a timing-condenser 
circuit. The anti-hunt device operates to increase the gap 
distance between the contact faces of the regulator contacts 
R and L, thereby opening the circuit at the R contacts. 
This change in position of the R contact is equivalent to 
changing the regulator sctting to a lower voltage so far as 
the raise contacts are concerned, and to a higher voltage 
so far as the lower contacts are concerned. Where the 
deviation from normal voltage is small and within the 
recalibration effect of the anti-hunt device, the immediate 
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result of the closing of the contacts on contactor NR is to 
cause the opening of the regulator Æ contact, which in turn 
opens the circuit to the coil of contactor NR, to stop the 
motor of the exciter field rheostat and thus stop the rheo- 
stat moving arm. However, contactor NR does not im- 
mediately open due to a time-delay circuit around its coil 
that maintains the coil voltage. Thus the rheostat arm is 
permitted to move a definite distance, for example, from 
one button to the next on the rheostat faceplate, and at 
the end of its time delay, contactor NR opens to stop the 
rheostat motor and deenergize the anti-hunt device. 

After the rheostat motor stops, it is desirable to provide 
some time delay to allow the a-c machine voltage to reach 
its final value. Such delay is obtained by a dashpot on the 
anti-hunt device that prevents the regulator contacts from 
immediately returning to their normal position. After this 
time delay has expired and the contacts have returned to 
their normal position, the normal response contact A again 
closes if the a-c voltage has not returned to normal. This 
starts another cycle of operation such as just described and 
these cycles continue until the normal value of regulated 
voltage is established. 

Where the original voltage deviation is large enough the 
regulator contacts remain closed continuously even though 
the anti-hunt device changes the contact setting. In this 
case the regulator arm is caused to follow the change in 
contact position made by the anti-hunt device, and the £ 
contact and the contactor NR remain closed. This causes 
the rheostat motor to run continuously until the a-c volt- 
age is within the zone for which the anti-hunt device is set, 
at which time the notching action takes place to bring the 
voltage to normal. 

By means of the continuous or notching action of the 
rheostat, dependent upon the magnitude of the voltage 
change, time is allowed for the a-c voltage to come to rest 
between each voltage correction as the voltage approaches 
its normal value. The action of the dashpot is also such 
that the time required for the contacts to remake is longer 
as the lever arm approaches the normal voltage position. 
This results in a decreased motor speed as the rheostat arm 
moves nearer to its new position, preventing overshooting 
of the rheostat position and bringing the a-c voltage to 
normal in a minimum length of time. 

When the a-c voltage rises above the regulated value, 
an action similar to that described for low voltage takes 
place, except that the regulator contact. L closes energizing 
the rheostat motor control contactor NL, which operates 
the rheostat motor in a direction to increase the resistance 
in the exciter field circuit. 

Quick Response—-When a large drop in voltage occurs, 
such as might be caused by a large block of load being 
thrown on the system or by a fault, the normal-response 
contacts Æ on the regulator close, followed by closing of the 
quick-response contacts AR. Contacts AR close the circuit 
to the high-speed field-forcing-up contactor QR, which 
short circuits all of the external resistance In the exciter 
field circuit, applying full exciter voltage to the field circuit. 
This causes the a-c machine voltage to start to return to 
normal very rapidly by forcing action. 

When the field-forcing-up contactor QR closes, an aux- 
iliary contact on this contactor closes at the same time in 
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the circuit of the anti-hunt device QH, which operates to 
spread the AR and AL contacts in the same manner as 
deseribed for the NH device and the Æ and L contacts. 
Therefore, if the deviation from normal voltage is within 
the recalibration effect of the QH anti-hunt device, the 
field-foreing-up contactor closes and opens rapidly while 
the rheostat arm approaches the required new position. If 
the deviation from normal voltage is greater than the 
recalibrated setting of QH anti-hunt device, the field-fore- 
ing-up contactor closes and remains closed until the a-c 
voltage is brought within the recalibrated setting. 

As the a-c voltage comes within the setting of the AR 
contacts and they no longer close, the normal response 
contacts E take control and by notching the rheostat, 
return the a-c voltage to normal. Since the rheostat moves 
at maximum speed while the quick-response contacts are 
closed, it takes only a minimum of additional movement 
after the normal- response contacts take control to return 
the voltage to normal. 

When the main exciter has a differential field as shown 
in Fig. 33, a contact in the QR contactor opens the differ- 
ential-field circuit. In this way, the damping effect of the 
differential field in slowing the exciter response is removed. 


19. Sensitivity of the BJ Regulator 


The rated sensitivity of the BJ generator voltage regu- 
lator is plus or minus 14 of one percent. The sensitivity is 
adjusted by varying the spacing between the regulator 
contacts /? and L. The quick-response contacts are set to 
a wider spacing than the normal-response contacts so that 
larger deviations from normal voltage are required to close 
them. The usual range of settings of the quick-response 
contacts is from plus or minus 214 percent to plus or minus 
10 percent, the setting depending somewhat on the setting 
of the normal-response contacts and upon the operating 
conditions of the particular installation. 

The main coil of the control element in Fig. 32 consists 
of a voltage winding energized by a d-e voltage, rectified 
from the three-phase a-c source being regulated. Thus, the 
coil is energized by a voltage equal to the average of the 
phase voltages and the regulator holds this average voltage 
within the rated sensitivity zone. The level of the regu- 
lated voltage is set by adjustment of the voltage-adjusting 
rheostat; resistance being added in series with the regulator 
voltage coil Lo increase the level of the regulated voltage, 
and resistance being removed to deerease the level of the 
regulated voltage. The normal range of adjustment is 
approximalely plus or minus 10 percent from the normal 
generator voltage. 


20. Cross-Current Compensation with BJ Reg- 
ulator 


When cross-current compensation Is required to give the 
voltage regulator a drooping characteristic, one compen- 
sator and one current transformer are required, connected 
as shown in Fig. 32. The compensator is designed to supply 
a compensating voltage in two phases of the three-phase 
regulator potential ecireuit. This insures applying a bal- 
anced three-phase voltage to the regulator element, which 
would not be the case if only one leg was compensated. 

The vector diagram of the compensating circuit is shown 
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Fig. 34—Vector diagram of cross-current compensation used 
with BJ regulator. Circuit shown in Fig. 32. 


in Fig. 34, the potential transformer secondary voltages 
being represented by En, Aa and Ej. The current applied 
to the autotransformer of the compensator in Fig. 32 is 
taken from the secondary of a current transformer in phase 
2 of the a-e circuit. Two compensating voltages are pro- 
duced; one between terminals X1-X2 designated as Ey on 
the vector diagram and the other between terminals Y 1-Y2 
designated as En on the vector diagram. Voltages Eg and 
Ez are 120 degrees apart in time phase and, therefore, can 
be added to a three-phase set of voltages without unbalane- 
ing it. 

The vector diagram shows Ez and Ex for zero power 
factor, under which condition maximum compensation is 
obtained. As the power factor approaches unity, these 
voltage vectors swing through an are of 90 degrees and 
give zero compensation at 100 percent power factor. At 
zero power factor, vectors Ez and Eg add directly to vec- 
tors En and Ej, respectively. For power factors greater 
than zero, only a proportionate component of these volt- 
ages Ez and Ex add directly to voltages Ey and Ei. The 
addition of these compensating voltages to the line voltages 
as the load increases or the power factor changes gives the 
regulator element a high voltage indieation resulting in a 
reduction or droop in regulated voltage. Usually the com- 
pensator should cause from four to six percent droop in 
voltage at zero power factor full load on the a-c generator. 


21. Line-Drop Compensation with BJ Regulator 


The wide use of interconnected power systems has elim- 
inated to a large extent the need for line-drop compensa- 
tion. Tlowever, it is sometimes desirable to regulate for a 
constant voltage to be maintained at some point on the 
system external to or distant from the station where the 
a-c machine and its regulator are located. The principle 
by which this is accomplished is shown by the circuit and 
vector diagrams of Fig. 35. 

The voltage regulator is to maintain the voltage E, 
constant. If it were possible to supply the regulator with 
pilot wires so that it could measure the voltage at the load 
center, the regulator could adjusi the excitation of the 
generator to maintain Æ; constant. Since in actual practice 
it is impractical to use pilot wires, the regulator potential 
winding is energized from the generator bus voltage Ei, and 
the two components XJ and RI are subtracted from it 
artificially by the compensation. The resultant voltage E, 
is then supplied to the regulator. If the components X7 
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and RI are proportioned to and in phase with the corres- 
ponding values of line reactance and resistance voltage 
drops, the regulator controls the voltage as if it were 
connected by pilot wires to the load center. 

In general, since the reactance component XT of the line 
predominates, it is necessary to compensate mainly for this 
component of the line drop, the resistance component Rf 
having a relatively small effect. 

Parallel operation of a-c generators, each under the con- 
trol of a voltage regulator, requires a droop in regulated 
voltage with an increase in wattless load. On the other 
hand, reactance line-drop compensation requires a rising 
characteristic for the regulated voltage with an increasing 
wattless load. In order to compensate for reactive. cross 
current between machines and for complete line drop when 
machines are operating in parallel in the same station, three 
current transformers and two compensators with suitable 
auxiliary equipment must be used for each machine. In 
any event, the XJ line-drop compensation must never 
exceed the X7 cross-current compensation; i.e., there must 
be a net droop in regulated voltage with increase in watt- 
less load, 

Complete line-drop compensation is not always neces- 
sary, and a simple compromise solution is available to 
provide approximate line-drop compensation and reactive- 
droop compensation. The RI-drop compensation is set to 
approach the X 7 drop of the line for some average power 
factor. When the Ri-drop compensation is so set, the 
XI-drop compensation can be adjusted independently to 
provide the required cross-current compensation, and there 
is no interference between the two compensators. 


22. Synchronous Condenser Excitation with BJ 
Regulator 


The type BJ generator voltage regulator can also be used 
to control the excitation of a synchronous condenser. The 
circuit is essentially the same as that shown in Figs. 32 
and 33. 

When the excitation of a synchronous condenser is in- 
creased above a certain value, the condenser furnishes a 
lagging (overexcited) current to the system thereby caus- 
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ing the voltage to rise. In a similar manner, decreasing the 
excitation lowers the voltage. Thus, when a generator 
voltage regulator is applied to a synchronous condenser, 
it regulates the line voltage to a constant value by varying 
the excitation of the condenser, provided the condenser 
has sufficient corrective rkva capacity. 

It is often necessary that the condenser furnish leading 
(underexeited) rkva as well as lagging (overexcited) rk, 
and it is necessary to reduce the excitation to an extremely 
low value. Where the minimum value is less than 30 per- 
cent of the main exciter rated voltage, it is necessary to use 
a separately-excited main exciter. In many cases if is 
necessary to reverse the excitation voltage to obtain full 
leading rkva capacity from the condenser. This is accom- 
plished by the differential field in the conventional main 
exciter, and by reversing the pilot exciter voltage in the 
case of the Rototrol pilot exciter. 

In the operation of a synchronous condenser under ab- 
normal conditions, a situation may occur where the con- 
denser does not have sufficient corrective rkva capacity to 
handle all, or the most severe, system requirements. At 
such a time, the regulator in trying to hold the line voltage 
overexcites the condenser, causing it to carry excessive 
current and become overheated. To protect against this 
condition, a current-limiting device is used te limit the 
maximum excitation voltage to a level that does not cause 
damage due to continuous overloading of the condenser. 

When the BJ regulator is used to control the excitation 
of a synchronous condenser, a time-delay current-limiting 
device is used. The equipment is designed to recognize two 
conditions; first, the case of a slowly rising load current to 
a predetermined limiting or unsafe value, and second, a 
sudden increase in load current such as might be caused 
by a system fault. 

Protection against overcurrent is provided by a current- 
operated device having its operating coil energized by the 
line current. and having its main contacts connected in 
series with the main control contacts of the voltage regu- 
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lator. If the synchronous condenser load is gradually in- 
creased, the current-limiting contact in series with the E 
contact of the regulator opens the “raise” control circuit 
and prevents any further increase in excitation. At the 
same time, a second contact of the current-limiting device 
energizes the “lower” control circuit of the regulator, eaus- 
ing the excitation and load current to be reduced to the 
safe limiting value. This protection against a gradual in- 
crease in load operates in the normal-response -L circuits 
of the voltage regulator. 

In the case of a sudden increase in load current, an 
instantaneous overcurrent relay set to pick-up at a higher 
value of current than the eurrent-limiting device closes its 
contacts. One set of contacts initiates a timing cycle, and 
the other set deenergizes an auxiliary relay. Deenergizing 
the auxihary relay allows the contacts of the voltage- 
regulating element to remain in control for the time setting 
of the timing relay, thus permitting the use of both normal- 
and quick-response excitation for stability purposes under 
fault conditions. 

Control of the excitation is automatically returned to the 
voltage-regulator control element when the overload dis- 
appears. Should the decreasing overload remain for a time 
below the setting of the instantaneous overcurrent relay 
but within the setting of the current-limiting element, the 
latter maintains control to prevent increase in excitation. 


23. Impedance-Type Voltage Regulator 


The exeitation system shown in Fig. 36 employs a main- 
exciter Rototrol to supply excitation to the a-c generator. 
With the high degree of amplification obtainable with a 
Rototrol, the energy requirements of the control field are 
sufficiently small that they can be supplied by instrument 
transformers. The intelligence transmitted to the control 
field of the Rototrol as a function of the generator terminal 
voltage is determined by the voltage-regulator potential 
unit, voltage adjusting unit, and automatic control unit. 
These voltage-regulator devices consist entirely of imped- 
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Fig. 36—Block diagram of the impedance-type voltage regulator as used in a main-exciter Rototrol excitation system, 
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ance elements and from this consideration the combination 
of devices in Fig. 36 is referred to as an impedance-type 
or static-type voltage regulator. 

The voltage regulator potential unit is energized by the 
generator line-to-line voltage and the currents of two 
phases. Its output is a single-phase a-c voltage, applied 
to the series connection of the voltage adjusting unit and 
the automatic control unit. The automatic control unit is 
a voltage-sensitive device, the output of which is a d-e 
voltage. The polarity and magnitude of this d-c voltage 
are determined solely by the magnitude of the impressed 
a-c voltage. The output of the automatic control unit is 
the control signal that energizes the control field of the 
main-exciter Rototrol. 

When the generator output voltage is exactly at the 
regulated value, the output voltage of the automatic con- 
trol unit is zero. If the generator voltage increases above 
the regulated value, the d-e output voltage is in the diree- 
tion to decrease the excitation voltage, working through 
the Rototrol exciter. When the generator voltage falls 
below the selected value, the d-c output voltage of the 
automatic control unit is im the direction to increase the 
a-c generator excitation. 

When the voltage regulator is not in service, manual 
control of the a-c generator excitation is by means of the 
manual control unit. To guarantee synchronous machine 
steady-state stability, that is, insure adequate excitation 
for all kilowatt loads, a minimum excitation unit is used. 
The minimum excitation unit used with the Rototrol ex- 
citation systems is of a form that provides a variable 
minimum limit depending on the kilowatt load. 
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(b) 
Fig. 37 — Impedance-type regulator potential unit. 


(a) Schematic diagram. 
(b) Vector diagram. 
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Potential Unit—The voltage-regulator potential unit, 
shown schematically in Fig. 37, consists of a potential 
transformer, a filter reactor and a set of resistors. The 
output voltage of the potential unit is directly proportional 
to the positive-sequence component of the generator ter- 
minal voltage, and therefore, the voltage regulator is not 
affected by generator voltage unbalance and regulates to 
constant positive-sequence voltage. The circuit is a nega- 
iive-sequence voltage-segregating filter so connected that 
the negative-sequence voltage is subtracted from the line 
voltage which, in the absence of a zero-sequente component, 
yields positive-sequence voltage. 

The primary of the filter or mutual reactor is energized 
by the phase 1 and 3 current transformers. The flux 
produced thereby induces a voltage in the secondary wind- 
ing which is added vectorially to the phase-3 drop in the 
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Fig. 38— Vector diagrams showing how cross-current com- 
pensation is obtained with the potential unit of the imped- 
ance-type regulator. 
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resistor RC, the sum being proportional to the negative- 
sequence voltage at the generator terminals. This negative- 
sequence voltage is the component of the three-phase volt- 
age that represents the unbalance in voltage resulting from 
load unbalance. It is subtracted vectorially from the gen- 
erator voltage to give the desired positive-sequence voltage 
across the terminals V11 and V12. 

The potential unit can also provide compensation for 
parallel operation of a-c generators when each machine is 
equipped with a voltage regulator. Reactive-droop com- 
pensation is obtained by adjustment of the resistance HC 
in the potential unit in Fig. 37. The vector relations of 
the generator line currents and terminal voltages are shown 
in Fig. 38 (a). H the ohmic value of the resistor RC is 100 
percent, the voltage equation of the circuit and the vector 
diagram are those shown in Fig. 87. If the ohmic value of 
RC is reduced to 50 percent, the vector diagram becomes 
that shown in Fig. 38 (b). En and Ej no longer are iden- 
tical, although for unity power factor their difference in 
magnitude is of negligible proportion. The difference vec- 
tor Ey can appropriately be called the reactive-droop 
compensator voltage. Assuming a given lagging power 
factor generator load, the vector diagram of Fig. 38 (c) 
shows how the generator terminal voltage Ey, must vary 
for the automatic control-umt input voltage En to remain 
constant. As the generator load increases, Ec also increases 
and Ej must decrease, since Enr remains constant in mag- 
nitude. Thus the generator voltage is given a drooping 
characteristic with increase in lagging power factor load. 

Voltage Adjusting Unit—The voltage adjusting unit 
in Fig. 36 is a rheostat that enables the operator to set the 
a-c generator regulated voitage at any value within a band 
of plus or minus 10 percent of the rated generator voltage. 
By means of the voltage adjusting unit, the resistance 
between the generator terminals and terminals Vil and 
V12 of the automatic control unit can be changed, causing 
a directly proportional change in voltage drop in the cir- 
cuit. The drop requires a change in a-c generator voltage 
to produce the regulator balance-point voltage across the 
terminals Vil and V12. 

Automatic Control Unit—The automatic control 
unit is the voltage-sensitive element of the impedance-type 
voltage regulator. It measures the voltage to be regulated 
and delivers energy to the main-exciter control field only 
when necessary. The voltage-sensitive circuit in Fig. 39 
consists essentially of two parallel-cirenit branches; one 
containing a capacitor and the other a saturating reactor. 
The voltage-current characteristic curves of the capacitor 
and saturating reactor are shown in Fig. 39 (b). The curve 
of the reactor indicates that its current increases more 
rapidly than voltage, and the currents through the two 
branches of the circuit are equal at only one value of volt- 
age where the characteristics intersect. This point of inter- 
section is called the balance point of the two impedances. 
The operation of the voltage regulator depends upon the 
fact that when the voltage increases above this point, the 
current in the reactor is greater than the current in the 
capacitor. When the voltage decreases below the balance 
point, the capacitor current is the greater. 

The output of the reactor circuit and the output of the 
capacitor circuit are rectified by single-phase full-wave 
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Fig. 39—-Impedance-type regulator automatic control unit. 


(a) Circuit diagram. 
(b) Interseeting impedance characteristics of saturating reactor 
and eapacitor. 


dry-type rectifiers, which are connected with additive re- 
lation in series through a resistor and smoothing reactors. 
The control field of the Rototrol is connected between & 
mid-tap on the resistor and the opposite side of the rectifier 
cireuit. When the applied voltage is at the balance point 
and the capacitor and reactor eurrents are equal in magni- 
tude, the output currents of the rectifiers are equal and 
circulate between the rectifiers. Under this condition there 
is no potential difference between the terminals ACR-ACL 
of the Rototrol control field and no current flowsin the field. 
Should the a-c voltage become low, however, the rectified 
current of the capacitor circuit is large compared with that 
of the reactor circuit raising the potential of terminal ACR 
above that of ACL and causing current to flow in the con- 
trol field in a direction to increase the excitation voltage and 
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raise the a-c voltage. For an increase in a-c voltage, the 
direction of current flow in the control field would be 
reversed causing a reduction in excitation voltage. Thus 
with normal a-c voltage applied to the automatic control 
unit, the control-field current is nearly zero and any devi- 
ation in a-c voltage causes a corrective current to flow in 
the control field. 

The current in the control field of the Rototrol is directly 
proportional to the horizontal difference between the ca- 
pacitor and saturating reactor volt-ampere characteristics 
in Fig. 39 (b). Examination of the curves shows that the 
control-field current is approximately proportional to the 
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Fig. 40—Typical output curve of automatic control unit as 
function of a-c voltage. 


change in a-c voltage for small changes. The control-field 
eurrent as a function of the a-e voltage applied to the 
automatic control unit is shown in Fig. 40. Maximum cur- 
rent in the direction to raise the Rototrol terminal voltage 
occurs when the a-e voltage is approximately 85 percent 
of the balance-point vollage. The small eurrent output of 
the automatic control unit is sufficient to control the Roto- 
trol output over the entire range of the Rototrol capability. 

Minimum Excitation Unit—Like other units of the 
impedance-type voltage regulator, the minimum-excitation 
unit normally used is comprised of impedance elements. 

The minimum-excitation unit establishes a minimum 
point or limit below which the excitation of the a-c gen- 
erator cannot be lowered. The minimum point can be a 
fixed limit or a variable limit. On machines that carry 
considerable real or kilowatt load it usually is desirable to 
make the minimum limit vary approximately directly pro- 
portional to the kilowatt load, thereby maintaining a mar- 
gin of excitation current above that at which the machine 
would pull out of synchronism. Since the main-exciter 
Rototrol is limited to use with 3600-rpm turbine gener- 
ators, the minimum excitation unit is of the variable-limit 
type. 
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Fig. 41--Schematic diagram of the impedance-type minimum 
excitation unit and vector diagram showing how variable 
minimum limit is obtained. 


The schematic diagram and vector diagram of the min- 
imum-excitation unit is shown in Fig. 41. A saturable 
reactor with coils on the three legs of & B-shaped core 
is used. The two outside legs are connected in parallel, 
such that at any given instant, both windings produce an 
a-e flux in the same direction through the center leg of the 
core. The winding on the center leg is the d-c control coil. 
The d-c current in this winding controls the saturation of 
the iron core, thereby controlling the inductance and react- 
ance of the two outer a-c windings. When the d-c control 
current is low, saturation of the core is slight, and the 
reactance of the a-e coils is high; and when the d-e current 
is high, the core has a higher degree of saturation and the 
reactance of the a-c windings is low. 

The center-leg winding is energized by the main-exciter 
Rototrol output voltage as shown in Fig. 36. When the 
a-c generator is operating at normal voltage and the excita- 
tion voltage is normal, the current in the reactor control 
winding is relatively high, and consequently the reactance 
of the a-c windings is low. A substantial amount of a-c 
current, is allowed to flow through the reactor windings 
under this condition. The relatively high a-c current 
through resistor RI causes a large voltage drop such that 
the a-c voltage appearing across X-Y is relatively small. 
When the voltage is low across the series cireuit composed 
of the saturating reactor, capacitor and rectifier, current 
in the series circuit is substantially zero. However, because 
of the impedance characteristic of this series circuit, there 
is a voltage at which the series-circuit current begins to 
increase rapidly with small increases in voltage. 

If for some reason system conditions should cause the 
voltage regulator to introduce current inte the control field 
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of the Rototrol to reduce the excitation voltage, the current 
in the reactor control winding is also reduced. The re- 
actance of the a-e windings increases, and the current 
through resistor RI is reduced, causing less voltage drop 
in the circuit and increasing the voltage across X-Y. If 
the voltage across X-Y rises to the conducting point of the 
series circuit, a-c current increases sharply in this circuit, 
and this current rectified is supplied to the minimum ex- 
citation control field of the Rototrol exciter. The minimum 
excitation control field is the limits field in Fig. 36. The 
direct current supplied to the minimum excitation control 
field is in the direction to raise the excitation voltage, and 
the minimum excitation unit thus begins to regulate for a 
preset minimum excitation voltage to keep the circuit of 
the unit balanced. When system conditions cause the auto- 
matic control unit to increase the excitation above that 
provided by the minimum excitation unit, the regulator 
again takes control and holds the voltage for which it 
is adjusted. 

The variable minimum excitation limit is obtained by 
the compensating circuit shown in the left-hand portion of 
Fig. 41. The voltage Ey across terminals V1-V2 is held 
constant by the automatie control unit under balanced 
load conditions. A compensating voltage that is a funetion 
of line currents J.-J, is added vectorially to En such that 
the a-c voltage applied to the saturating reactor is equal 
to Ec. The currents f, and F, in the vector diagram of 
Fig. 41 are drawn for the unity power factor condition and 
the resulting magnitude of Ec is represented by the vector 
drawn with a solid line. If the magnitudes of the line 
currents are held constant and the power factor changed 
to 70 percent lagging, the voltage Era is shifted such that 
the magnitude of Ec becomes that represented by the 
dotted vector. Thus, the magnitude of the voltage Ec is 
dependent on the magnitude of the in-phase component 
of the line eurrent, and hence varies with the kilowatt load 
on the generator. The locus of the magnitude of Ec for a 
particular magnitude of eurrent at various power factors 
is represented by the semi-circle as shown. Therefore, since 
the voltage input to the saturating reactor is a function of 
the kilowatt load, the voltage across X-Y applied to the 
series circuit also varies with kilowatt load. The minimum 
excitation limit becomes a variable quantity dependent 
upon the kilowatt load of the generator. 

The individual and combined volt-ampere character- 
isties of the saturating reactor, capacitor and resistance 
(equivalent resistance of the reactor, rectifier and load) 
are shown in Fig. 42 (a). As the voltage across X-Y is 
increased, the combined characteristic shows that the cir- 
cult conducts practically no current until the voltage E, is 
reached. The current then undergoes a large increase to 
the value /,, When the volt-ampere characteristic of the 
resistor RI is included, the combined characteristic is modi- 
fied to that shown in Fig. 42 (b). The sudden large increase 
in current shown when voltage E, is reached in Fig. 42 (a) 
is eliminated, but the current increases rapidly and linearly 
with increase in voltage in the range above Ei. The prae- 
tical operating range of the unit is determined by the 
intersection of the capacitive reactance line Xc with the 
saturating reactor hne Xg. Two ratings of minimum-ex- 
citation units are available; one giving an operating range 
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Fig. 42—Volt-ampere characteristics of individual compo- 
nents of minimum excitation unit and combined volt-ampere 
characteristic, 


fa) Effect of RI omitted. 
(b) Effect of RI included. 


of 0-300 milliamperes, and the other giving an operating 
range of 0-750 milliamperes. The unit having the larger 
operating range is used with the main-exciter Rototrol. 

Manual Control Unit—The manual control unit used 
with the main-exciter Rototrol excitation system of Fig. 36 
is a bridge-type circuit as shown in Fig. 43. Such a circuit 
is required to reverse the direction of current in the control 
field as required to raise or lower the Rototrol voltage. In 
addition, the unit is a d-e voltage regulator in itself, main- 
taining essentially constant main-exciter voltage and con- 
stant a-c generator voltage for a given load. 

The bridge circuit consists of two fixed resistors, a 
potentiometer and two selenium rectifiers connected as 
shown. The main exciter terminal voltage is applied across 
two terminals of the bridge and the control field of the 
Rototrol is connected across the other two terminals. The 
exciter termina] voltage is adjusted by changing the posi- 
tion of the potentiometer. The selenium rectifiers form the 
controlling element of the bridge circuit since the voltage 
drop in this leg of the bridge is practically independent of 
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Fig. 43—Schematic diagram of the impedance-type regulator 
manual control unit. 


the current through the rectifiers, and will remain sub- 
stantially constant. Thus the voltage E, in Fig. 43 ean be 
considered constant. 

For a given setting of the potentiometer, the bridge 
eireuit is balanced when the voltage E is equal to E; and 
under this condition there is nu current in the Rototrol 
control field. H the main exciter voltage should increase 
for any reason, the current through the bridge increases, 
which increases the voltage drop E, so that MCR is positive 
with respect to MCL. Current then flows in the control 
field in a direction to reduce the exciter voltage until the 
bridge circuit is again balanced. For a drop in exeiter 
voltage, the control field current would be in the raise 
direction. Thus, the a-c voltage may be adjusted for any 
value from zero to maximum, and the manual control unit 
holds the excitation voltage constant. 


24. Main-Exciter Rototrol Generator Excitation 
System 


The Rototrol with its two stages of amplification can be 
built with large power output capabilities while the control 
field energy requirements are sufficiently small to be sup- 
plied by instrument transformers. Also, since the Rototrol 
is a high-speed machine with air-gap dimensions the same 
as any other form of d-c machine, it can be direct-connected 
to the shaft of a turbine generator. The direct-connected 
mauin-exciter Rototrol is a step toward simplification of 
turbine generator construction, operation and maintenance 
by completely eliminating the pilot exciter. The circuit of 
the main-exciter Rototrol excitation system is that shown 
in Fig. 36. 

The effect on the main-exciter Rototrol of induced field 
current caused by changes in generator load was discussed 
in Sec. 10. Evidence of the importance of this effect and 
illustration of the comparative performance of the main- 
exciter Rototrol excitation system is given in Fig. 44. The 
solid line shows the time variation of the a-c generator 
voltage under control of an impedance-type regulator and 
a main-exciter Rototrol, and the dashed-line curve shows 
the variation under control of an indirect-acting exciter- 
rheostatic type of regulator and a conventional main ex- 
citer with 0.5 response ratio. In each case, a three-phase 
reactance load was suddenly applied to the generator to 
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Fig. 44— Voltage-recovery performance of main-exciter Roto- 
trol excitation system compared with performance of con- 
ventional main-exciter system under control of BJ regulator. 
Approximately 20 percent of generator rated amperes at 0 
percent lagging power facter added at zero time. 


cause approximately 20 percent of rated generator amperes 
to flow in the cirenit. The rapid recovery of the voltage 
under control of the impedance-type regulator and main- 
exciter Rototrol is an important factor in maintaining 
system stability, particularly during the period of over- 
shoot when the generator voltage is greater than 100 
pereent. 

The main-exciter Rototrol excitation system has the 
advantage of a voltage regulator without moving parts, 
without contactors, and requiring no large motor-operated 
main-exciter field rheostat. The overall performance of the 
system shows marked improvement in voltage dip and 
recovery time when compared with a conventional main- 
exciter excitation system. The system also eliminates the 
use of any pilot exciter. 


25. Rototrol Pilot Exciter with Single-Field Main 
Exciter 


The simplest form of an excitation system using à Roto- 
trol pilot exciter is shown in Fig. 45. When the speed of 
rotation of the main a-e generator is 1200, 1800 or 3600 
rpm, the main exciter and Rototrol pilot excitor can be 
direct-connected to the generator shaft. A second possi- 
bility is to have the main exeiter mounted on the shaft of 
the a-c generator and the Rototrol separately-driven by a 
small motor, the m-g set having sufficient inertia to carry 
through system disturbances without appreciable speed 
change. This arrangement might be used where the gen- 
erator speed is less than 1200 rpm. A third arrangement is 
to have the main exciter and the Rototrol pilot exciter 
driven by a motor and operating at 1200 or 1800 rpm. 
The latter arrangement is applicable with a generator of 
any speed. 

In the conventional excitation system, the pilot exciter 
is a constant-voltage generator. The Rototrol pilot exciter 
is a variable voltage pilot exciter and the method of operat- 
ing the excitation system of Fig. 45 is essentially no differ- 
ent than the operation of conventional exciter-rheostatic 
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systema, except that no regulator-controlled, motor-oper- 
ated exciter-field rheostat is used. Variable voltage is sup- 
plied to the main-exciter field by the Rototrol pilot exciter, 
which is connected direetly to the ficld and is under the 
control of the voltage regulator automatic control unit or 
the manual control unit. 

The voltage regulator potential unit, voltage adjusting 
unit, automatic control unit and the manual control unit 
are those described in Sec. 23. 

The Rotetrol pilot exciter used in this excitation system 
can provide either one or two stages of amplification, 
depending on the energy requirements of the main-exciter 
shunt field. The Rototrol can easily be constructed to 
provide rates of response and ceiling voltage equal to or 
in excess of those obtained with conventional d-c machines. 
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Fig. 45— Excitation system with Rototrol pilot-exciter and 
single-field main -exciter controlled by impedance-type 
regulator. 


The excitation system shown in Fig. 45, therefore, provides 
performance characteristics at least equal to those obtained 
with conventional excitation systems. 

The Hototrol pilot exciter in Fig. 45 supplies all the 
excitation requirements of the main exciter. In this respect 
this system is identical with exciter-rheostatic systems 
using pilot exciters. The essential advantage is the elim- 
ination of the comparatively complicated exciter-rheostatic 
regulator with its moving parts and elimination of the 
motor-operated main-exciter field rheostat. As is the case 
with the exciter-rheostatic excitation system, loss of the 
pilot exciter through a short circuit or open circuit causes 
loss of excitation on the a-c generator. 


26. Rototrol Buck-Boost Pilot Exciter 


The buck-boost Rototrol excitation system using a two- 
or three-field main exeiter, as shown in Fig. 46, offers a 
number of advantages over the single-field main exciter 
system described in Sec. 25. In the system of Fig. 46, the 
Rototrol pilot exciter operates in a different manner from 
that in Fig. 45. 

The operation of the three-Beld main exciter was de- 
scribed in Sec. 6. The Rototrol buck-hoost pilot exciter 
supphes the proper voltage to field 2 of the main exciter 
to control the output voltage. Briefly, the excitation pro- 
vided by field 1 is set by the operator to give a base ex- 
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Fig. 46— Excitation system with Rototrol buck-boost pilot 
exciter and three-field main exciter. 


citation in the main exciter, and the exeitation provided 
by field 2 adds to or subtracts from this base excitation 
to vary the output voltage. Thus the Rototrol must be 
capable of bucking or boosting the main exciter base ex- 
citation to give the necessary range of main exciter voltage. 
The Rototrol-exeited field of the main exciter also acts as 
a stabilizing field under regulator control. 

All of the voltage regulator component parts in Fig. 46 
are those described in Sec. 23, The manual control unit is 
not required, since manual control is obtained by operating 
the main exciter as a self-excited exciter with a stabilizing 
field, and voltage control is by means of the shunt-field 
rheostat. 

Since the main exeiter base excitation is supplied by the 
self-excited field, complete excitation is not lost or is the 
continuity of the load disturbed upon the occurrence of 
any trouble in the Rototrol buck-boost pilot exciter cir- 
cuits or in any part of the impedance-type voltage regu- 
lator elements. Even in the event of a short circuit or open 
eireuit in the pilot exciter output circuit, the preset base 
excitation remains rheostat controlled and undisturbed. 
If a circuit failure occurs when the a-c generator is carrying 
a load other than that used to determine the rheostat 
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Fig. 47 —Excitation system for hydroelectric generator with 
motor-driven Rototrol buck-boost pilot exciter and three- 
field main exciter. 
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setting, the a-c generator continues to carry its kilowatt 
load, but at a different power factor. 


27. Rototrol Excitation for Hydroelectric Gener- 
ators 


It is impractical to direct-connect the Rototrol to the 
shaft of a waterwheel generator, because of the multiplicity 
of speeds and sizes involved. The Hototrol pilot exciter, 
therefore, must be driven by a small motor, introducing 
the problem of a reliable power supply for the driving 
motor. The three-field main exeiter and Rototrol buek- 
boost pilot exciter excitation system of Fig. 46 is readily 
adaptable to use with slow-speed generators and is shown 
in Fig. 47. 

During start-up of the generator when no outside source 
of supply is available for driving the Rototrol motor- 
generator set, the main exciter is operated as a self-excited 
machine and provides excitation for the main generator. 
As soon as a-c voltage is available, the Rototrol can be 
started and the voltage regulator placed in service, or 
operation can be continued under hand control with the 
operator controlling excitation with the self-excited shunt 
field rheostat. 

Under short-circuit conditions on the a-c system, the 
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excitation system must be capable of supplying full ex- 
citation to the generator field. With the system shown in 
Fig. 47, this is accomplished by building sufficient inertia 
into the Rototrol m-g set to carry it through such disturb- 
ances with very little change in speed even under severe 
foreing conditions. 


28. Rototrol Excitation for Synchronous 
Condensers 


The Rototrol excitation system for synchronous con- 
densers is similar to that shown in Fig. 47 for waterwheel 
generators. However, in the usual case, the main exciter 
for the condenser is also motor-driven so that the motor 
supply circuit has to be modified to supply sufficient power 
for the motor-generator set. Electrically, the circuit is the 
same as Fig. 47, but the main and pilot exciters are 
normally on the same shaft and driven by a large motor. 

Where some form of current limit is desired as discussed 
in Sec. 22, a static current-limit device can be used with 
the Rototrol excitation system. The circuit of the current- 
limit unit is similar to that of the minimum excitation unit 
shown in Fig. 41. The rectified a-c load current of the 
condenser is used to energize the center or control winding 
of the three-legged reactor, and to control the magnitude 
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Fig. 48-—Schematic diagram of the electronic generator voltage regulator. The variable output appearing across terminals 
24 and 25 can be used te control the firing point of an electronic main exciter or can be adapted to control a Rototrol 
excitation system. 
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of the voltage applied to the series reactor-capacitor- 
rectifier eireuit. At a certain magnitude of a-e current, 
the series circuit begins conducting a rapidly increasing 
current, which is applied to the limits field of the Rototrol. 
The current in the limits field is in the direction to lower 
the excitation voltage. Should the control field be eon- 
ducting current in the raise direction, the combined effect 
of the two fields is such that the excitation voltage is held 
constant at the limiting value. Time delay can be provided 
in the limiting cireuit to enable full forcing of the condenser 
excitation during transient overloads. 


29, Electronic-Type Voltage Regulator 


Electronic-type voltage regulators are available in many 
different forms, a typical one being shown in Fig. 48. This 
particular regulator is used with the electronie main exciter 
in Fig, 23, but it can be modified for use with Rototrol 
excitation systems, 

A d-e voltage proportional to the average three-phase 
a-c generator voltage is obtained from a three-phase bridge- 
type rectifier, the output of which is applied to a voltage- 
adjusting rheostat and a modified Wein bridge-type filter. 
The bridge, comprising resistors RI, R2, R3 and R4, capac- 
itors C1 and C2 and potentiometers P2 and PS, filters the 
360-cycle ripple voltage in the d-c output of the rectifier. 
Thus, the output of the bridge circuit, which is the input 
to the regulator, is a smooth d-e voltage. The bridge-type 
filter provides a high degree of filtering without adding 
unduly long time constants to the regulator input circuit. 

The generator voltage regulator consists of two d-e 
amplifiers and a reference voltage. Regulation is obtained 
by comparing the rectified generator terminal voltage with 
the reference voltage. The first d-c amplifier is a high-gain 
voltage amplifier using a 5693 tube, which is an industrial- 
type tube with characteristics the same as a type 6837 
tube. The output of the voltage amplifier is fed into a 
power amplifier using a 6V9GT tube. The high-gain volt- 
age stage gives the regulator its high degroc of sensitivity 
and the power amplifier supplies the variable negative bias 
voltage for controlling the thyratron firing tubes in Fig. 23. 

A full-wave rectifier (5Y3GT tube) is used to supply the 
plate voltage of the 5693 tube. The rectified output of 
transformer T is fed into a two-section condenser input 
filter giving a smooth d-e voltage with polarities as indi- 
cated. The d-e reference voltage is obtained from the 
voltage drop across a type VR-105 voltage regulator tube 
connected in series with resistor R6 across the d-c power 
supply. The reference voltage is also a smooth d-e voltage 
that remains constant for wide variations of supply voltage. 

The rectified generator voltage is connected differentially 
with the reference voltage and applied to the grid circuit 
of the 5693 tube. This circuit can be traced from the grid 
of the tube through the grid resistor #5 to the negative side 
of the rectified generator voltage; from the positive side of 
the rectified generator voltage to the positive side of the 
reference voltage; and from the negative side of the refer- 
ence voltage to the cathode of the 5693 tube. The amplified 
voltage from the 5693 tube appears across the load resistor 
£7 with polarities as shown and this voltage drop isapplied 
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to the grid of the 6V6GT tube. The grid circuit of the 
6V6GT tube can be traced from the grid through resistor 
R? to the cathode. The variable negative d-c voltage out- 
put of the regulator is obtained across the load resistor R9 
of the 6V6GT tube and applied to the grid circuits of the 
thyratron firing tubes in Fig. 23. 

Under balanced conditions when the a-c generator volt- 
age is equal to the regulated value, the grid of the 5693 
tube is established at a particular bias voltage depending 
on the magnitudes of the reference voltage and the rectified 
&-e voltage. This grid bias establishes the current in the 
5693 tube and the drop across #7, which in turn establishes 
the grid bias of the 6V6GT tube. Current in the 6V6GT 
tube is thus fixed, as is the drop across load resistor R9. 
The voltage output is constant as long as the a-c generator 
voltage is equal to the regulated value. 

Should the a-c generator voltage increase above the 
normal value, the differential connection of the rectified 
generator voltage and the reference voltage makes the grid 
bias of the 5693 tube more negative than previously, which 
reduces the current in the tube and in resistor R7, The 
lower voltage drop across R? reduces the negative bias 
voltage on the grid of the 6V6GT tube and causes an 
increase in current through the tube and load resistor R9. 
‘Thus, the negative voltage output across terminals 24 and 
25 is increased. Reference to Fig. 24 shows that the in- 
crease in negative-bias voltage on the thyratron firing 
tubes causes an increase in the angle of grid delay, which 
reduces the main-exciter voltage. In a similar manner, low 
a-c voltage causes the grid bias of the 5603 tube to be less 
negative than previously, which causes a reduction in the 
voltage across terminals 24 and 25 and a consequent 
reduction in the thyratron firing tube angle of grid 
delay. 
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CHAPTER 8 
APPLICATION OF CAPACITORS TO POWER SYSTEMS 


Author: 
A. A. Johnson 


I. SHUNT CAPACITOR FUNDAMENTALS 
"ss function of a shunt capacitor applied as a single 


unit or in groups of units is to supply lagging kilovars 

to the system at the point where they are connected. 
A shunt capacitor has the same effect as an overexcited 
synchronous condenser, generator or motor. It supplies 
the kind of kilovars or current. to counteract the out-of- 
phase component of current required by an induction 
motor as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1—Shunt Capacitors supplying kvar required by an in- 
duction motor. 


Shunt capacitors applied on the load end of a eircuit 
supplying a load of lagging power factor have several 
effects, one or more of which may be the reason for the 
application: 

1. Reduces lagging component of circuit current. 

2. Increases voltage level at the load. 

3. Improves voltage regulation if the capacitor units are 

properly switched. 

. Reduces I*E power loss in the system because of reduction 
in current. 

. Reduces PX kilovar loss in the system because of reduction 
in current. 

. Increases power factor of the source generators. 

. Decreases kva loading on the source generators and cir- 
cuits to relieve an overloaded condition or release capacity 
for additional load growth. 

8. By reducing kva load on the source generators additional 
kilowatt loading may be placed on the generators if tur- 
bine capacity is available, 

9. To reduce demand kva where power is purchased. Correc- 
tion to 100 percent power factor may be economical in 
some cases. 

10. Reduces investment in system facilities per kilowatt of 

load supplied, 


- o tn He 


The shunt capacitor affects all electrical equipment and 
circuits on the source side of where they are installed. If 
the capacitor kvar ts small, say ten percent of the circuit 
rating, it is usually sufficient to make an analysis on the 
circuit involved for the application. However, where the 
capacitor kvar is large, its effect on each part of the system 
back to and including the souree should be considered. 

In determining the amount of shunt capacitor kvar re- 
quired, it must be recognized that a voltage rise increases 
the lagging kvar in the exciting eurrents of transformer 
and motors. Thus, to get the desired correction some addi- 
tional capacitor kvar may be required above that based on 
initial conditions without capacitors. If the load includes 
synchronous motors, it may be desirable, if possible, to 
increase the field currents to these motors. 

Shunt capacitors are applied in groups ranging from one 
capacitor unit of 15 kvar to large banks of these standard 
units totaling as much as 20 000 kvar. Many small banks 
of 45 kvar to 360 kva are installed on distribution circuits. 
Banks of 520 kvar to about 3000 kvar are common on 
distribution substations of moderate size. Larger banks of 
5000, 10 000 and 15 000 kvar are in service in a number of 
larger substations. Usual voltage ratings of capacitor 
banks start at 2400 volts and range upward for groups of 
capacitors connected in series for 46 kv. Consideration is 
being given to voltages up to and ineluding 138 kv. This 
is feasible provided the bank is sufficiently large in kvar. 


1. History 


Shunt capacitors were first applicd for power-factor 
correction about 1914. Their use, however, was limited 
during the next twenty years because of high cost per 
kvar, large size and weight. Prior to 1932 all capacitors 
employed oil as the dielectric. At about this time the in- 
troduction of chlorinated aromatic hydrocarbon im- 
pregnating compounds (askarels) and other advances in 
the capacitor construction brought about sharp reductions 
in size and weight. As shown by Fig. 2 the present weight 
per kvar is less than 5 pounds compared with over 20 
pounds in 1925. 

Before 1937 practically all capacitors were installed in- 
doors in industrial plants, Extensive utility use started 
after the appearance of outdoor units, which eliminated 
steel housings and other accessories. By 1939 capacitor 
costs had been reduced almost proportionately with weight 
and they had been proved in service. Starting in 1939 and 
continuing to the present, capacitor use has increased 
phenomenally year by year, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
acceptance of capacitors has been due to the following: 
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Fig. 2—-Evaluation of the size and use of Shunt Capacitors. 


. Reduction in selling price. 

Improved design and manufacturing methods resulting in 
amall size and weight. 

Development of outdoor, pole-type units and standardized 
mounting brackets, 

Reduction in failures. 

Better understanding of system benefits that accrue from 
their use. 

- By force of circumstances, during the war emergency of 
1939 to 1945, manufacturing facilities for capacitors were 
more available than other means of supplying kilovars. 
Also less critical material was required for capacitors than 
for other kvar generators. 
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Fig. 3—Cut-away view of 25 kvar 2400 volt outdoor capacitor 
unit. 
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7. Due to the large volume of production during the war and 
since, the economics of using capacitors is favorable. 


2. Capacitor Failure Rates 


To evaluate the operation and economics of shunt 
capacitors, it is helpful to predict the number of unit 
failures that may occur. Not only do unit failures mean 
the loss of the units but also, under certain conditions a 
unit failure may damage other good units. Prediction of 
failures can be based on past experience, such as given in 
Curve A, Fig. 4. This curve gives cumulative unit failures 
per 1000 units in service regardless of how or where they 
are Installed or how they are protected. Curve B repre- 
sents unit failures of small groups of capacitors distributed 
over a system without lightning protection and subject to 
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Fig. 4— Failure rate of shunt capacitors, 


Á-— Average of all types of installations, 
B—Average of unprotected, expused installations, 
C—Average of well protected larger installations. 


other hazards. In view of the benefits a performance as 
given by Curve B has been considered economical and 
satisfactory. Curve C represents performance of large 
banks of capacitors where careful attention has been given 
to operating conditions and protective devices. For such 
performance each unit should be inspected and tested at 
the installation to weed out units damaged in transporta- 
tion. Individual capacitor fuses are also essential 
for best performance as discussed later under Capacitor 
fusing. 


3. Fundamental Effects 


To illustrate the effects of shunt capaciters, assume that 
a 100-kva circuit or piece of apparatus has to carry 100 kva 
at various power factors, By adding shunt capacitors at 
the load, the kva from the source is reduced materially. 
The lower the load power factor, the more effective the 
capacitors are. This situation is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5—Fundamental effects of shunt capacitors on power 
circuits. 


Increasing the capacitors lessens the current carried by 
the supply circuit from the source (Fig. 5(D) ), up to the 
ultimate point at which capacitors supply all of the kilo- 
vars required by the load and the circuit supplies only the 
kilowatt component. For a constant load in the circuit, 
adding various amounts of capacitors allows the useful 
load to be increased. By adding 40 kva of capacitors to a 
100-kva load of 70 percent power factor, the load can be 
increased from 100 kva to about 124 kva, as Fig. 5(C) sug- 
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gests. (If the load should be 10000 kva at 70 percent 
power factor, then adding 4000 kvar of capacitors permits 
the kw to be increased from 7000 to 8700 without increas- 
ing the circuit loading above 10 000 kva. The load kva can 
thus be increased to 12 400 kva at 70 percent power factor.) 

Shunt capacitors can be viewed in two lights. Adding 
capacitors releases circuit capacity for more load, and 
adding capacitors relieves overloaded circuits. 

The capacitor kvar per kva of load increase, Fig. 5(E), is 
of particular interest, because multiplying this quantity by 
the cost per capacitor kvar, the product is the average cost 
of supplying each additional kva of load. This cost, neglect- 
ing other advantages of the capacitor, can be compared 
with the cost por kva of inereasing the transformer or 
supply circuit rating. Thus if the load power factor is 70 
percent and a capacitor kvar of 40 percent is added, the 
capacitor kvar per increase in kva of the load is 1.65. 1f 
capacitor cost is $7.00 per kvar, then the inerease in 
ability to supply load is obtained at a cost of 1.8 times 
$7.00 or $11.55 per kva. The incremental cost of adding 
transformer capacity may be much greater per kva of 
increased capacity. 

The same data apply equally well to any equipment 
other than transformers in which current might constitute 
a limiting factor such as generators, cables, regulators, as 
well as transmission and distribution lines. 

In the example taken (Fig. 5) as the load through the 
transformer approaches unity power factor, smaller and 
smaller incremental gains in load are obtained for in- 
cremental increases in capacitor kvar. The incremental 
capacitor kvar required for an increment in kva of the load 
is Fig. 5(F). Expressed mathematically, the ordinate in this 
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curve is equal to — — 2 (Cap. kvan — 
“4 d (Increase in load kva) 


show that the final increment is attained at much greater 
expense than the initial increment. 

Capacitors applied to a given load reduce the PR and 
PX loss in the supply circuit in accordance with Fig. 6. 
For a 70 percent power factor load with 40 kvar of capaci- 
tors added for each 100 kva of circuit capacity, the PR and 
PX loss will be 59 percent of its former value. This loss in 
the particular circuit supplying the load can be calculated 
directly and may be a big factor, particularly if the circuit 
impedance is high. The resistance and reactance losses are 
also reduced in all eireuits and transformers back to and 
including the source generators. 

To illustrate the effect of shunt capacitors applied to a 
large load, the curves in Fig. 7 are shown where it is as- 
sumed that the load bus voltage is maintained constant at 
4160 volts and the generator voltage varies with load. 
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Fig. 7—Effect of various amounts of shunt capacitors at full 
and half load on a practical system problem, 
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A 15 000-kva, 70 percent power factor load is supplied over 
15 miles of 33-kv circuit. Without shunt capacitors the 
generators must supply 19 900 kva at a power factor of 62 
percent, whereas with the use of 6000 kvar of capacitors the 
generator power factor is raised to 82 percent. The 6000 
capacitor kvar reduces the loading on the generator by 
5850 kva, which is almost equal to the capacitor kvar. The 
PK loss in the circuit is reduced by about 800 kw (1900- 
1100) and the IX losses are reduced by about 1600 kvar 
(4000-2400). Curves are also shown for half load or 7500 
kva at. 70 percent power factor. 

In the ease cited, it is desirable to switch part or all of the 
capacitors off during light-load periods. The voltage and 
power factor at the generating end determine whether 
switching in steps should be applied. As Fig. 7 indicates 
the voltage at the generator would have to vary from 13.8 
kv at full load with 6000 kvar of capacitors to 12.1 kv at 
half load with 6000 kvar of capacitors, assuming a constant 
voltage of 4160 at the load. By providing 3 steps of 
capacitors and removing 4000 kvar from the system at i^ 
load, the remaining 2000 kvar gives a voltage of 12.9 kv at 
the generator; removing all capacitors from service, a 
generator voltage of 13.4 kv is required for 4160 volis at the 
load, 


4. Voltage Drop 


The voltage drop in feeders or short lines can be ex- 
pressed approximately by the relation 


Voltage drop = RE, 4 X T, (1) 


where E is the resistance, X the reactance, J, the power 
component of the current, and J, the reactive component 





QA- VOLTAGE AT LOAD - Eg 
OB” VOLTAGE AT SENDING END WITHOUT CAPACITOR Es 
OC- VOLTAGE AT SENDING END WITH CAPACITOR —Es 
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Fig. 8—Effect of shunt capacitors on voltage drop in source 
circuit. 


as shown in Fig. 8. If a capacitor is placed in shunt across 
the end of £he line, the drop immediately decreases or the 
voltage rises. The new voltage drop becomes approxi- 


mately: 
Voltage drop= Rit XI—XII. (2) 


where F, is the current drawn by the capacitor. Thus if I, 
be made sufficiently large, both the RI, and the X1, drops 
can be neutralized. This expression also shows that if the 
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Fig. 9—Shunt Capacitors required for various power factor loads to give 0, 5 or 10 percent voltage drop in the source cir- 
tuit. All percent values are referred to full load kva as 100 percent base. 


voltage drop is compensated at full load with permanently 
connected capacitors, then at light loads J, and 7, become 
smaller and the line is over-compensated because I, is 
dependent only upon voltage and not upon load. Regula- 
tion of the line is practically unchanged by the capacitor 
because the capacitor effects an increase in voltage both at 
light load and a£ full load. At light loads the voltage rise 
might be so much in excess of normal as to represent an 
undesirable or even intolerable condition; a solution is to 
provide manual or automatic switehing to add or remove 
groups of capacitors as desired. 

The curves of Fig. 9 show the amount of shunt capacitor 
kvar required for loads of three power factors and for 0, 5 
and 10 percent. voltage drop over the supply circuit. Te 


illustrate their use, assume a 20-mile, 33-kv line of 2/0 cop- 
per conductors which steps down through a 10 000-kva, 7- 
percent reactance transformer to 13.8 kv. Assume the full 
load is 10 000 kva at 80 pereent power factor. Also assume: 
line impedance 9.62--715.36 ohms or 0.0886-1-70.142 per 
unit on 10 000-kva base; transformer impedance 0.008++ 
j0.07 per unit; total impedance 0.096+ 70.212 per unit, 
Therefore, ratio R/X «7550.45. Referring to Fig. 9 
for R/X ratio of 0.45 and a circuit reactance of 0.212 per 
unit, the shunt capacitor kvar required for a 10 percent 
voltage drop on the line is 0.54 per unit. In this case 1.0 
per unit is 10 000 so 5400 kvar of shunt capacitors are 
necessary. These data and the capacitor kvar required 
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for 0 and 5 percent voltage drop are given in the following 
table. In addition, calculated losses in the circuit are given, 
as well as the power factors at the sending (Eg) and re- 
ceiving (Er) ends of the circuit with the selected capacitor 
kvar in use. To give a more complete view of the use of 
Fig. 9 curves the shunt capacitor kvar required for 5000- 
kva 80-percent power factor load is included in Table 1. 


TABLE 1— DATA FOR 20 MILE 33 Kv LINE WITH TRANSFOR- 
MATION TO 13.8 Kv Loap Bus 









































Capacitors Percent 
At the Load Circuit Power Factor At 
Voltage _ Loss | 
Conditions | Per Unit] Kva | Kw | Ey | En 
16 000 Kva, 80% P.F. Load 
Es=Ex 1.07 | 10,700 820 | 93.1 lead | 86.2 lead 
Es=1.05 Ent 0.81 8,100 657 | 99.7 lead | 96.7 lead 
Es=1.10 En] 0.5 5,400 6017. i OF Slag | 99.7 lag 
5000 Eva, 80% P.F. Load 
Es=En | 101 5,050 194 | 94 0 lead | 88.9 lead 
Es=1.05 En 0.50 2,500 156 1 97.9lag | 99,2 lap 
E-140 E l 0.02 100 234 | 5s | 81.0 lag 





For 5000 kva the circuit reactance is 0.106. The ratio 
R/X remains constant for all loads. Thus the capacitor 
kvar can be determined, for à given voltage drop in the 
cireuit, for any part of full load by using the per unit 
reactance based on the partial load. 


5. Overvoltage on Capacitors 


Capacitors are designed for operation on circuits whose 
average voltage over a 24-hour period does not exceed the 
rated vollage by more than 5 percent. The variations 
above the average may go to 113 percent in the case of 230, 
460, and 575 volt capacitors, or 110 percent in the case of 
higher voltage units. For short periods of time, shunt 
capacitors can safely withstand higher voltages. For 
example, during the starting of large induction motors the 
voltage rating of capacitors applied in shunt with the 
motor may be as low as G7 percent of the voltage applied 
to the motor, which means that the voltage applied to the 
capacitor is 150 percent of hs rating. The maximum 
momentary voltage, such as in welding applications, should 
not exceed 165 percent of the rated voltage. 


TABLE 2—STANDARD CAPACITOR RATINGS 

















Indoor Type Outdoor Type 
Volts | KVAR | Phase | Volts | KVAR | Phase 
230 5-714 1&3 230 | 1,219, 5,715) 1&3 
460 10 & 15 1&3 460 5, 10 & 15 1&3 
575 10 & 15 1&3 578 5, 10 & 15 1&3 
2 400 15 & 25 1&3 2400 10, 15 & 25 143 
4 160 15 & 25 1&3 4166 10, 15 & 25 1&3 
4 800 i15 & 25 1&3 4800 15 & 25 143 
7 200 15 & 25 1 7200 15 & 25 1 
7 960 15 & 25 1 7060 15 & 25 1 
12 470 15 1 12470 15 1 
13 800 16 1 13800 15 1 








Note: 25 KVAR Units are only single phase 
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6. Standard Ratings and Tests on Capacitors 

"Table 2 gives the standard ratings of capacitor units for 
indoor and outdoor types. Table 3 gives the standard 
ratings of indoor and outdoor housed capacitors. Table 4 
gives the factory test voltage which are applied to capaci- 
tors. 

The average operating loss for capacitors, in kw, is one- 
third of one percent of the kvar rating. Each capacitor has 
a built-in high resistance device which automatically dis- 
charges the capacitor for safety. The ambient temperature 


TABLE 3-- STANDARD RATINGS FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
HOUSED Capacitors BANKS 
VOLTAGE AND KVAR RATINGS 











4800-7200-7960 
230 Y 460-575 V 2400-4160 V 12,470-13,800 V 
15 30 30 600* 90 600* 
30 60 45 900" 180 900* 
45 90 60  1500* 360 1500* 
60 120 90  2100* 540 2100* 
90 180 135  2700* 720 2700* 
135 270 180  3300* 1080 3300* 
180 360 270  4200* 1260 4200* 
270 540 360 3440 5100* 
360 720 540 1800 
540 1080 72 2160 
$30 | 1260 1080 2520 
1260 





*Using 25 KVAR Units 


TABLE 4—FAcTORY TEST VOLTAGES ON CAPACITORS 























Voltage Terminal-to- Terminal-to-Ground Test Voltage 
Rating of Terminal 

Capacitors| Test Voltage Indoor Outdoor 
230 500 3000 10 000 

460 1000 5000 10 000 

575 1200 5000 10 000 

2 400 5000 18 000 19 000 

4 160 9000 18 000 19 000 

4 800 18 006 26 000 26 000 

7 200 15 000 26 000 26 000 

7 960 16 600 26 000 26 000 

12 470 25 000 34 000 34 600 
13 800 28 800 34 000 34 000 





Application period: 8600 cycles—-25 or 60 cycles. 


limit covering all capacitors is 40°C; for outdoor open 
mounted units it is 50°C and for housed units between 
40°C and 50°C depending on rack type. 


II, CAPACITOR ON INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
CIRCUITS 


À capacitor can be installed in shunt with any load of 
low power factor to supply the magnetizing current required 
by the load. The load may be a single motor, or it may be 
a large industrial plant. The capacitor can be chosen to 
supply the magnetizing current under peak load conditions, 
or it can be chosen only large enough to supply the reactive 
kva hours accumulated over the month. It can be located 
at the service entrance, thus removing magnetizing current 
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from the utility system only: or units can be applied to the 
individual loads, thus removing magnetizing current from 
the plant circuit also, reducing their loss, and increasing 
their load capacity, and better maintaining voltage at the 
loads. 

The selection of the capacitor size, and its location is 
dependent on what is to be accomplished. This varies with 





Fig. 10—Enclosed indoor bank of 2400/4160 volt shunt capaci- 
tor units with protective screen removed. This is one step 
voltage control with a RCOC oil contactor. 


the power rates, and local conditions. An outdoor bank of 
capacitor units is shown in Fig. 10. 


7. Location of Capacitors 


Many factors infiuence the location of the capacitor such 
as the circuits in the plant, the length of the cireuits, the 
variation in load, the load factor, types of motors, distribu- 
tion of loads, constancy of load distribution. 

The capacitors can be located in many ways as follows: 


(a) Group correction—at primary of transformer. 

(b) Group correction—at secondary of transformer. 

(e) Group correetion—out in a plant, as for example for one 
building. 

(d) Localized correction on small feeders. 

(e) Localized correction on branch motor circuits. 

(D Localized correction direct on motors, or groups of motora 
and switched with the motor. 


8. Group Correction 


_ The two principal conditions under which group correc- 
tion is better are: 
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1. Where loads shift radically as to feeders. 

2. Where motor voltages are low such as 230 volts. 

If the power flows from the service entrance to various 
widely-separated parts of the plant and if the loads shift 
about a great deal from one feeder to another, the correc- 
tion may be needed first in one part of the plant and later 
in another, A centrally-located group capacitor in this 
case would be an advantage since it would tend to be the 
same distance from the loads at all times. 

If a group capacitor remains connected during light 
loads the voltage rise is less if this capacitor is installed at 
or near the transformer bank since the reactance of the 
plant circuits does not contribute to veltage rise. In this 
case, application of capacitors to individual motor would 
represent a larger investment because of the diversity 
factor. It, therefore, would be better for the operator to 
switch off portions of the central capacitor to meet the 
varying load conditions. Exceptions will arise where 
feeders are long and where the gain from individual load 
application warrants the greater initial investment in 
capacitors. Because of the higher cost of low-voltage 
capacitors their application to 280-volt motor cireuits may 
more than double their cost. This gives considerable ad- 
vantage to group installation if this can be on the primary 
side, 2400 to 7200 volts. Capacitors placed ahead of the 
main bank of transformers do not benefit the transformers; 
no transformer kva is released. Thus, use of the 230- 
volt capacitors on the feeders or near the motors is fre- 
quently warranted. 


9. Localized Correction 


Capacitors should be placed as near the load as possible 
or near the ends of feeders for three main reasons: 

1. Losses are reduced in the circuits between the loads and 
the metering point. 

2. Voltage is raised near the loads, giving better motor per- 
formance. 

3. Capacitor kvar can be reduced automatically as the load 
drops off by installing some of the capacitors direct on 
loads so they are switched off with the loads. 


The first point can he evaluated easily by investigating 
the length of the circuits, and the transforrnations, if any. 
Whatever gains are found in released transformer capacity 
and reduction in losses in transiormers and circults are 
added gains. 

The effect of the capacitor is to raise the voltage per- 
manently at any given point where it is connected. This 
voltage boost, superimposed on the normal voltage, is 
practically constant from no load to full load on the feeder. 


10. Rates and Capacitor 


For the purpose of analyzing the different types of rates 
a typical application ean be considered, such as an in- 
dustrial plant with a day load averaging 960 kw and 67 
percent power factor, with peak loads running up to 1200 
kw and 75 percent power factor. It is obvious that a large 
magnetizing current is drawn from the line, and con- 
siderable savings can be made by supplying this magnetiz- 
ing current with capacitors. The size of the capacitor or 
the merits of their use can only be determined by systema- 
tic analysis, 
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One of the following conditions may exist. 

(a) Power factor is not considered in the rates, 

(b) Power factor is taken into account in demand charge. 

(e) Power factor is checked by test and used to determine 
energy charge thereafter. 

(d) Power factor is determined by the ratio of kw hours and 

rkva hours and is used in different ways to calculate the 

demand charge or energy charge or both. 


(a) If power factor is not taken into account in the rate 
structure, the capacitor can be used only to secure savings 
in the plant, such as to reduce current in circuits, reduce 
loads on transformers, and to reduce loads on customer- 
operated generators. The capacitor should usually be 
located near the louds of low power factor. The size can be 
determined by calculating the reactive kva. By using a 
capacitor large enough to supply all or part of this reactive 
kva, the current in the circuit 1s reduced to the desired 
figure. 

(b) If the rates include a kva demand charge, the kva can 
be reduced by raising the power factor during the demand 
peak. With a demand of 1200 kw at 75 percent power 


factor the kva demand is ae 1600 kva. 





If the power factor is raised to 95 percent the demand kva 


. 120 . . . 
is u 1260 kva. The size of the capacitor required to 


accomplish this is determined from the reactive kva at the 
two values of power factor as follows. 


Reactive kva at 75 percent power factor 
= 4/1600? — 1200? = 1060 

Reactive kva at 95 percent power factor 
= 9/1260? — 12002 — 387 


Kvar rating of capacitor is 1060 minus 387 which equals 
673 kva. 


The reduction in the kva demand from 1600 to 1260 may 
result in either a reduced kva demand charge, or it may 
reduce the energy charge depending on the rate structure. 
Some rates involve several energy charges for successive 
blocks of power, the size of the blocks depending on the 
kva demand. For example: 


Size of block = (70) Xx (kva demand). 
Ist block—5c per kw hour 

2nd block—1l4e per kw hour 

3rd block—le per kw hour 
Additional 34e per kw hour 


In this case the energy cost is reduced by a decrease in 
kva demand, because if the blocks are smaller, the lower 
rate applies to a larger proportion of the energy consumed. 

(c) Bometimes a check is made on the average power 
factor under day load conditions, and the billing there- 
after based on this check until some future check is made. 
The energy charge, or the net billing is adjusted up or down 
according to this power factor. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to determine how this check is to be made, and under 
what conditions, in order to install capacitors to raise the 
power factor as high as warranted by the expected savings. 
Such a capacitor usually is made proportional to day load 
requirements. In the case above, the day load averaged 
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960 kw at 67 percent power factor. Assuming this is to be 
brought up to 95 percent power factor, 720 kva of capaci- 
tors are required as follows: 


960 kw 


67 percent = 1430 kva 


Reactive kva at 67 percent, power factor 


as 4/1430? — 960? = 1035 kvar 
kva at 95 percent power factor= 22 = 1010 kva. 


Reactive kva at 95 percent power factor 


Capacitor required is 1035 minus 315 which equals 720 
kvar, 

(d) A method commonly encountered in industrial 
plants takes into account monthly power factor obtained 
by integrating kw hours and rkva hours. Assuming the 
plant mentioned above is billed for 322 250 kw hours, and 
that the reactive kva hours equals 346 000. This ratio 
amounts to a power factor of 68 percent, 

Assuming that rates indicate that it will be worthwhile 
to reduce this rkva hours to a point corresponding to 95 
percent power factor. 


322 250 





kva hours at 95 percent power factor = = 339 000 


Reactive kva hours at 95 percent power factor 

= 4/339 0007 — 322 250*= 106 000 
Using 730 hours per month the capacitor kvar required 
339 000 — 106 000 


730 
no ratchet so that full credit results even if the power 





equals or 319 where the kvar meter has 


200; 
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Fig. 11—Self excitation of induction motor with various 
amounts of shunt capacitors when supply breaker is opened, 


A—Capacitor current less than motor current at no load rated 
voltage. 

B—Capacitor current equal to motor current at no load and rated 
voltage. 

€--Capacitor current equal to 100 percent, 
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factor is leading at times. When the meter has a ratchet 
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the capacitor must be large enough to build up aceumu- , 


lated kvar-hours while the power factor is not leading. 
Detail analysis of the load and its variations at each 


plant, taking into consideration the type of rates, should : 
be made to obtain the greatest benefit from using eapaci- | 


tors. In some cases part of the capacitors may have to be 
switched off during light load periods to prevent excessive 
voltage on plant circuits. 


11. Capacitors on Induction Motor Terminals 


Capacitors frequently are installed across the terminals 
of induction moters and switched with the motor. The 
amount of kvar so connected should be limited to values 
that de nol cause excessive vollage at the motor due to self- 


TABLE 5— MAXIMUM CAPACITOR KVAR For USE WITH OPEN 
Type THREE PHASE 60 CYCLE INDUCTION MOTOR 























3600* 1800* 1200* | 9200* 720* 600* 
Motor RPM RPM RPM RPM RPM PM 
Rating =~ 
HP | Kvar| ** | Kvar ** | Kvar| ** ¡Kvar ** | Kvar! ** | Kvar ** 
18 | 2.5/9] 4 [11 4 |12; 5 |17| 5 (23 7.51 28 
15 2.5) 9j; 5 1115 117 7.5)16) 7.5;21|10 26 
20 5 9; 5 (10) 5 |11j; 7.5 15/10 120/12.5; 24 
28 |: 5 91 7.5; 91 7.511010. (14/10 119|15 22 
2G 7.65] 9 |10 9/10 10/10 13]12.5i18115 21 
40 |10 9/10 9|10 10112.5/|12/15 16) 17.5] 19 
50 112.5| 8 112.5! 8[12.5, 9115 112/20 115/|22.5| 17 
60 |15 9 115 8115 9:17.5/11/22.5 14/25 18 
75 117.5 9147.51 8117.5] 8/20 11 | 27.5) 13) 36 15 
100 ¡22.5 9 )22.5) &8/22.6) 8:25 ¡10/35 |12/37.5| 14 
125 ¡25 9[27.5; 8/27.5] 8130 9/40 |11/47.5) 13 
150 |32.5 9135 & | 35 8137.5] 9|47.5|11| 58 13 
200 |42.5/ 0 |42.5| 2 42.51 8145 1/60 10[67.5| £2 
































“Synchronous speed 
**Percent reduction in line current using capacitor KVAR shown 


excitation when the breaker is opened, as Fig. 11 shows. 
Table 5 gives the maximum recommended capacitor kvar 
for direct connection to the terminals of induction motors 
taken from the 1947 National Electrical Code. 


HI. CAPACITORS ON DISTRIBUTION 
CIRCUITS 


Shunt capacitors offer a convenient and practical means 
of relieving lines and source equipment of wattless current. 
They can be installed in relatively small banks and placed 
near the load points. They usually are arranged in three- 
phase banks of 45 kvar or more and are distributed over 
the system at distribution voltage, usually 2400 volts and 
up, in accordance with local requirements, A 180 kvar in- 
stallation is shown in Fig. 12. At present it is not econom- 
ical to apply capacitors on the secondary side of distribu- 
tion transformers because of the much greater cost. 
Where the transformers are expensive, such as network 
units, secondary capacitors may be justified, 

The capacity of a distribution feeder can be limited by 
current or by voltage drop. Where current is the limiting 
factor, the effect. of capacitors in reducing the current is 
dependent upon load power factor. If the power factor is 


son 





Fig. 12—180 kvar, group-fused, pole-mounted capacitor 
installation. 


low, a large reduction in feeder current or kva can be 
obtained as indicated by the eurves in Fig. 5. If the load 
power factor is high, shunt capacitors cannot materially 
change feeder Joading. Where voltage is the limiting fac- 
tor, the capacitor kvar to decrease voltage drop is de- 
pendent not only on load power factor but also on the 
ratio of resistance to reactance of the distribution feeder. 


12. Application Factors 


In applying shunt capacitors to distribution circuits, 
eertain system data are required. 

1. Determine variation, preferably by graphic instru- 
ments, of kw and kva on each feeder for a typical 24- 
hour period at both minimum and maximum daily 
loads. Usually the minimum reactive kva determines 
the amount of fixed capacitors to apply without 
automatic control. This gives about unity power 
factor at minimum lead. In certain cases more fixed 
capacitor kvar can be applied where voltage condi- 
tions at light load permit and where leading power 
factor is not objectionable. 

. Obtain actual voltage measurements on the feeder 
during full load and light load at a sufficient number 
of points to determine the optimum location for 
capacitors. Fixed shunt capacitors raise the voltage 
level at the point where they are applied on a given 
eireuit by practically a constant value as given by 
XI, in Eq. 2. 


To calculate the voltage at various points on the 
feeder the circuit characteristics and the load dis- 
tribution must be known. Where the individual loads 
are not known, it is reasonable to assume they are 
proportional to the installed transformer capacity for 
minimum and maximum feeder load. To simplify 
calculations single-phase loads can be grouped to- 
gether to form balanced three-phase loads and ad- 
jacent three-phase loads can be grouped to simplify 
the calculations. 
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3. Tt is desirable to supply the kvar required by the load 
as close to the load as possible to reduce feeder 
losses. Therefore, capacitor units should be located 
at load centers or near the ends of feeders. Ideally 
each load point would have the exact amount of 
capacitor kvar to supply the necessary load kvar. 
This, however, is not possible because standard size 
units must be used, Also it is more economical to use 
the large size units, namely, 15 or 25 kvar. Over- 
compensation of feeder branch circuits with capaci- 
tors to obtain a higher voltage results in increased 
copper losses because at lower and lower leading 
power factors, the current increases. 

4. Calculate the released feeder capacity in kw and kva 
for the capacitor kvar installed. This may involve 
eapacitors installed at several locations on a given 
feeder. Released substation, transmission, and gen- 
erator capacity is also immediately available, 

. Calculate the reduction in kw losses and the reduc- 
tion in kvar losses in the feeder. The effect on all 
equipment back to and including the source genera- 
tor should also be evaluated when the total capacitor 
kvar become appreciable relative to the total source 
circuit or system reactive kva, 

6. Summarize the tangible cffects namely, the released 
feeder capacity, the released capacity back to and 
including the source generator, the reduction in 
losses, the effect on voltage, etc. and evaluate the 
economics to determine whether or not capacitors are 
justified. Also compare the cost of capacitors with 
other ways of doing an acceptable job, such as con- 
struction of a new feeder, installation of voltage regu- 
lators, raising the distribution voltage, ete. 

From the above brief summary on applying shunt 
capacitors to distribution systems, it is evident that no 
fixed rules ean be stated regarding the location of capaci- 
tors nor can the degree of importance of each of their 
effects be stated. Each case is different and requires a 
complete study in more detail than has been given in this 
general discussion. 
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IV. LARGE CAPACITOR BANKS 


Shunt capacitors have been applied at substations and 
at the ends of primary feeders in banks ranging in size up 
to about 20000 kvar. The usual large sizes are between 
5 000 and 10 000 kvar. A capacitor bank can be switched 
all in one step, but general practice is to provide switching 
so that a large bank is connected to the system as needed 
in several equal steps. Three equal steps are quite common 
although more or less steps are used, depending on the 
voltage change per step and the variation in load. 

Several typical layouts for switching large capacitor 
banks are shown in Fig. 13. Fig. 13(a) is for one group of 
capacitors switched by one automatic circuit breaker. 
Fig. 13(b) shows four automatie breakers controlling four 
equal steps in a large capacitor bank. The circuit breakers 
must be capable of handling short circuit currents. Figure 
13(e) shows three equal steps where one automatic breaker 
supplies the entire bank and trips for short circuits in any 
one of the three groups of capacitors. Two non-automatic 
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AUTOMATIC 
BREAKER 
AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC NON-AUTO, 
BREAKER BREAKERS BREAKER 
ta) (b) tc) 
AUTOMATIC BREAKER 
FUSES 
! 1? iS quromatic NON-AUTO, 
BREAKERS BREAKERS 
EQUAL KVAR 
Hl. OT TTT TTT" 
xX 2x 
id) 
Fig. 13— Schematic arrangements for switching large ca- 


pacitor banks. 


breakers are provided for controlling two steps, the third 
step being controlled by the main breaker. Figure 13(d) 
is a scheme in which three groups of capacitors properly 
proportioned provide seven equal steps. Switch 1 gives 
is of the total; switch 2 gives */;; switehes l and 2 give */;, 
and so on for all three switches giving the full capacity of 
the bank. The disadvantage to this scheme is that during 
the switching process, large changes of capacitor kvar are 
made to get from one kvar to another. The worst condition 
is changing from */; to 4/7 of the total kvar where switches 
1 and 2 must be opened, thus, disconnecting all capacitors 
before closing switch 3, or switch 3 must be closed putting 
all of the capacitors in service before switches 1 and 2 are 
opened. Ifthe voltage change during these changes can be 
tolerated, then seven steps in capacitor kvar can be ob- 
tained with three circuit breakers. Figure 13(e) is another 
scheme where one automatic circuit breaker supplies a 
number of non-automatie breakers which control equal 
amounts of capacitor kvar. Each non-automatie breaker 
has a high-capacity fuse that will clear a faulted capacitor 
group ahead of tripping the main supply breaker. There 
are many combinations of the use of automatic breakers, 
non-automatic breakers and high-capacity fuses for eapaci- 
tor banks that can be applied, depending upon the operat- 
ing requirements and economics. 


13. High Voltage Banks 


Supplying kilovars direct to high-voltage circuits is often 
desirable to meet certain system requirements even though 
& greater portion of the system is benefited by placing the 
capacitor nearer the load and on lower voltages. For many 
years, transformers were used to step down the voltage to 
the range of the capacitor unit ratings. A few years ago 
the practice of connecting low-voltage capacitors in series 
parallel groups and directly to the high-voltage line was 
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established because they are more economical than the use 
of high-voltage capacitors or transformers and low-voltage 
units, One of the first such installation consisted of six 
groups of 2400-volt outdoor capacitor units operaling in 
series on the phase to neutral voltage of a 24-ky circuit. 
Each group of 2400-volt units consisted of 10—1I5-kvar 


LINE 
UNIT 
l IA 
GROUP 1 FUSE & 
| 2 3 Me 
GROUP 2 p êz 
T_T T_T_i? 
| 
| 
l 2 3 ML 
GROUP X D e, 
NEUTRAL 


Fig. 14--Connection for fused capacitor units for one phase 
of a three phase bank. Symbols apply to Eqs. (3) to (11). 

X--Number of capacitor groups in series. 
M-—Normal number of capacitor units per group 
N--Number of units out of one group. 

e, —Actual voltage across group 1. 

€,,—Rated voltage across group 1. 

€, Normal system voltage to neutral. 


units in parallel, and these 150 kvar groups were supported 
on insulators to take eare of the line to ground voltage. 
Figure 14 shows how eapacitor units are assembled for one 
phase of a bank. 

Initially, operation of capacitor units in series was looked 
upon as risky due to the ever-present possibility of sub- 
jecting capacitors to overvoltage as a result of changes in 
voltage distribution either due to a change in impedance of 
portions of the phase leg or due to grounds at some point 
on the assembly. Most of these risks are minimized or 
entirely eliminated, however, when proper thought is given 
to such factors as fusing, number of units in parallel, 
connection of one bushing of capacitor to the insulated 
platform on which it rests and means of detecting un- 
balance conditions before the unbalance becomes exces- 
sive. Each capacitor unit in a high-voltage bank should 
be provided with a fuse of the indicating type. ‘These fuses 
need not be of high interrupting capacity because there 
are always two or more capacitor groups in series, and, 
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when a unit becomes short circuited for any reason, the 
current through the fuse is limited. With individual fuses 
a faulty unit ean be located without resorting to the risky 
procedure of searching for the source of noise or arcing, 
or making inconvenient tests. It is also easy to make a 
check and determine if all units in the bank are operating 
properly. The fuses can be omitted but at a sacrifice in the 
protection to the capacitor bank. 

The number of units in parallel in a single group is im- 
portant. Several things affect this. First the number should 
be sufficiently large to insure that the fuse on a single unit 
blows when the unit becomes short circuited and the fuse 
is called upon to carry the total phase current. Second, 
the voltage on the remaining units in a group should not 
become excessive with the operation of one fuse in a group. 
If the number of parallel units is too small, the current 
through the fuse may be so low that it will not blow, or 
take too long in doing so. An are of 50 amperes inside a 
capacitor unit may rupture its case if allowed to continue 
for a long time and such a rupture may endanger other 
units in the bank. After considering the size of fuses that 
must be used to avoid operation on switching transients, 
and taking into account the are energy required to rupture 
the capacitor case, it has been established that the current 
through the fuse when a unit becomes shorted should 





Fig. 15---6000 Evar 24.5 kv outdoor capacitor bank with bus- 
mounted fuses. 


never be less than 10 times the normal capacitor current 
through the fuse. 

Et is also desirable to avoid voltages in excess of 110 per- 
cent on the remaining units in a group following the opera- 
tion of one fuse. This assumes that in the case of the 
minimum size bank not more than one fuse operation js 
permitted. To accomplish this, periodic checks are 
necessnry. 

The amount of eurrent that flows through a fuse when a 
unit is shorted is also aifected by the number of series 
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groups and whether or not the neutral of the capacitor 
bank is grounded. 

Tables 6 and 7 show the recommended minimum num- 
ber of fused capacitor units that should be used in parallel 
for a given number of groups in series in each phase leg, for 
ungrounded or grounded-wye connections respectively 


TABLE 6—UNGROUNDED WYE CAPACITOR CURRENT AND 
VOLTAGE RELATIONSHIPS WITH SHORTING AND REMOVAL 
OF ONE UNIT IN ONE PHASE Lec 





Current Voltage on 
Number Minimum During Fault Remaining 
Groups Units per Through Fuse Units in Group 
Series Group Times Normal Percent 

i 4 12.0 109 

2 8 12.0 100 

8 9 11.6 109.5 

4 9 10.8 110 

5 10 11.5 110 

6 10 11.2 110 

7 10 11.0 110 

8 10 19.9 110 

9 11 11.9 Less than 110 
10 11 11.8 Less than 110 
11 11 11.7 Less than 110 
12 11 11.6 Less than 110 
13 11 11.6 Less than 110 
14 11 11.6 Less than 110 
15 11 11.5 Less than 110 
16 11 11.5 Less than 110 


TABLE 7 —GROUNDED WYE CURRENT AND VOLTAGE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WITH SHORTING AND REMOVAL OF ONE UNIT 
IN ONE PHASE LEG 








Current Voltage on 
Number Minimum During Fault Remaining 
Groups Units per Through Fuse Units in Group 
Series Group Times Normal Percent 

1 i Line Fault 

2 6 12 109 

8 8 12 109 

4 9 12 109 

5 9 11.2 109,8 

6 9 10.8 110.0 

7 10 11.7 109.4 

8 10 11.4 119.5 

9 10 11.2 Less than 110 
10 10 11.1 Less than 110 
li 10 11.0 Less than 116 
12 10 10.9 Less than 110 
13 10 10.8 Less than 110 
14 11 11.8 Less than 110 
15 11 11.8 Less then 116 
16 11 11.7 Less than 110 








based on meeting the previously diseussed requirements. 
All capacitor units are assumed to be the same voltage 
and kvar rating. 

Very often large banks contain many more than the 
minimum number of units in parallel. When this is the 
case, more than one fuse can operate and still not seriously 
raise the voltage across remaining units. In such cases 
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% OVER VOLTAGE ON REMAINING UNITS IN GROUPS 





PERCENT UNITS REMOVED FROM GROUP 


Fig. 16—Ungrounded wye connected shunt capacitor bank. 
Curves give the percent overvoltage across the remaining 
units in a group. 


periodic checks of fuses are necessary to avoid abuse of 
good capacitors as result of a faulty one. The voltage 
across the remaining capacitors can be determined from 
Tables 6 and 7, the curves of Figs. 16 and 17 or calculated 
from the equations given below. For all equations the 
system impedance up to the capacitor bank was neglected. 

Refer to Fig. 14 for identification of symbols in the fol- 
lowing equations. The cquations simplify quickly; all units 
have the same voltage rating. 
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Fig. 17—Grounded wye-connected shunt capacitor bank, 
Curves give the percent overvoltage across the remaining 
units in a group. 
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14. Ungrounded Neutral Capacitor Bank 
Normal voltage across group 1 is 


u Gale 


"3 ar a 
Ecl | Ce. fex 
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(8) 





With N, units removed from group 1, the voltage e, across 
the remaining units 18 
jr 
(3M, ~ 
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(4) 


With W, units removed from group 1 the voltage shift of 
the neutral of the capacitor bank exo 18 
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The current through the fuse for a completely short-cit- 
cuited capacitor unit in group 1 in times normal operating 
current is 
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15. Grounded 


Normal voltage € across group 1 is same as for un- 
grounded neutral bank as given in Eq. (3). 
With N, units removed from group 1 the voltage e; across 


the remaining unita is 
2 
(a s" 
e 


"E EN 
TMQU -+ M. 


—Neutral Capacitor Bank 





(7) 
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The current through the fuse of a completely short-cir- 
cuited capacitor unit in group 1 in times normal operating 
current for a grounded-neutral capacitor is 
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16. Two Identical Capacitor Banks with Neutrals 
Solidly Tied Together and Ungrounded 


The normal voltage across any group of capacitors in an 
installation consisting of two similar groups with the 
neutrals tied solidly together and ungrounded is e, as given 
by Eq. (32 for any bank. With N, units out of group 1 in 
one bank the voltage across the remaining unitsin group 1 is 
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The current in the fuse of a completely short-circuited 
capacitor unit in group 1 of one bank of two similar banks 
with the neutrals solidly connected and ungrounded in 
terms of normal current in one capacitor unit is 
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The current in the neutral connection between two sime 
llar banks of capacitors, with N units out of group 1 m 
one bank, in terms of the normal current through one 
capacitor is 
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17. Protection of Large Banks of Shunt Capacitors 


The usual types of protection for large capacitor banks 
are; 


1. Individual capacitor fuses. 

2. Capacitor group (or bank) fuses. 

3. Overcurrent relays or trip coils to trip a bank circuit 
breaker. 

4. Potential transformers connected across eaeh phase or each 
series group per phase of ungrounded wye banks to trip the 
bank cireuit breaker on phase or group voltage unbalance. 
This scheme ean be used for delta or wye grounded-neutral 
banks that have two or more groups in series. 

5. Potential or current transformers connected between the 
neutrals of two or more wye ungrounded banks to detect 
unbalance in one bank and operate a relay to trip a single 
breaker through which all banks, in the protective scheme, 
are supplied. 

6. Potential transformer placed between the neutral and 
ground of a wye ungrounded bank connected to a grounded 
system to operate a relay and trip the bank breaker on a 
shift in the neutral voltage. 


Large capacitor banks can be connected in wye un- 
grounded, wye grounded or delta. However, the wye un- 
grounded connection is preferable from a protection stand- 
point. Individual single-phase 15- and 25-kvar capacitor 
units are protected usually by a fuse whether installed in 
an outdoor or indoor bank for any type of capacitor con- 
nection. For the wye ungrounded system of connecting 
single capacitor units in parallel across phase-to-neutral 
voltage the fault current through any fuse is limited by 
the capacitors in the two sound phases. In addition the 
ground path for harmonie currents is not present for the 
ungrounded bank. For wye grounded or delta-connected 
banks, however, the fault current can reach the full short- 
circuit value from the system because the sound phases 
cannot limit the current. Thus, with the wye ungrounded 
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connection smaller fuses and less material are needed for 
protecting the capacitors. With two or more groups of 
capacitors in series per phase, the short-circuit current is 
limited by the capacitors in the unfaulted group. The 
capacitor bank should have a protective device to dis- 
connect the bank from the system if individual units be- 
come defective thereby causing a bad unbalance of capaci- 
tor kvar among the three phases. 

Two protective schemes for wye connected ungrounded 
banks for all voltage classes are shown in Fig. 18. The 
scheme shown in Fig. 18(2) is preferred because the poten- 
tial transformers serve the dual purpose of protecting 
against unbalanced capacitor kvar per phase leg as well as 
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Fig. 18—Two protective schemes for large banks of un- 
grounded wye-connected capacitors, 


(a) Residual voltage trip in event of unbalance among the three 
phases due to failure of capacitor units. 

(b) Residual voltage trip in event of unbalance between the two 
S-phase groups of capacitors. Current flow between the two 
groups can also be used for protection. 
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FUSES 


Fig. 19 —Delta-connected, fused capacitor untts usually used 
at 2400 volts or less. 


providing a discharge path to dissipate quickly charges 
left on capacitor units when the supply is disconnected. A 
current or potential transformer connected between the 
neutral points of two equal parts of a group of capacitors 
provides protection for unbalanced kvar per phase as 
shown in Fig. 18(b). In addition, however, two potential 
transformers connected in open delta should be used on 
automatically controlled banks across the supply leads 
to the group to provide a fast discharge path when the 
capacitors are de-energized. One of the potential trans- 
formers can also be used for an indicating lamp to show 
when the group is energized. 

A delta-conneeted bank of eapacitors, Fig. 19, usually 
applies to voltage classes of 2400 volts or less. Individual 
capacitor fuses are provided for each unit. If the bank is 
controlled automatically, potential transformers should be 
applied across each phase leg to provide fast discharge 
when the group is de-energized. The individual capacitor 
units have a very high resistance provided across the termi- 
nals inside the case to discharge the capacitors in five min- 
utes after being diseonnected from the source. This time 
of five minutes is considered to be too long for banks 
that are controlled automatically because when the group 
is switched on again before the charge is dissipated high 
transient switching currents result. In special cases such 
as for indoor capacitor banks, it can be compulsory that 
potential transformers be applied for rapid dissipation of 
charges remaining on capacitor units. 


18. Capacitor Fusing 


General—Each capacitor unit contains a large area of 
insulation and the probability of unit failures must be 
recognized even though the record is good, as shown in 
Fig. 4. When the number ef units in a single installation 
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Fig. 20-—Capacitor fault current and its relation to case 
rupture, 


Curve A— Where fault currents are cleared in a time to the left of 
this curve the case is not likely to rupture. 

Curve B— Where fault currents are on for a time to the right of this 
curve the case is likely to rupture with sufficient force to damage 
other units, 


Area AB—Fault currents ia this area may open case seams, This 
area may be used for fuse selectivity with reasonable safety. 


is large the probability of a unit failure of insulation is 
greater. The removal of faulted units is important for 
the protection of the remaining good units. 

About sixty-five percent of existing capacitor kvar on 
utility systems are “pole type" and usually total about 180 
kvar per installation. These are usually on cireuits where 
the fault currents are moderate and group fusing has been 
satisfactory. When a capacitor unit becomes shorted, it 
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usually does not result in case rupture or damage to other 
units. 

Large capacitor banks are generally on circuits capable 
of producing high fault current, and additional problems 
are created due to the close association of large numbers 
of capacitor units. 

The ability of a short-circuited capacitor to pass current 
is limited by the current-carrying capacity of (he thin 
aluminum foil that forms the electrode surfaces, 1f these 
fails are allowed to carry heavy fault current, the foil 
may act as its own fuse. This has considerable bearing 
on the fusing problem because a fault within a capacitor 
can melt the foil rather easily and the fault tends to clear 
and sometimes restrike. The presence of other capacitors 
in parallel with and discharging into the shorted capacitor 
increases the tendency to melt the fault clear. Under cer- 
tain conditions the arc restrikes each half cyele, thus al- 
lowing the adjacent capacitors to be repetitively charged 
and discharged. This may damage the current-carrying 
connections of some adjacent units and cause simultaneous 
or later failure. The current a capacitor unit can pass 
before case rupture is likely to occur is shown in Fig. 20. 
1f the fault current in a capacitor is limited to a few hun- 
dred amperes, the pressure builds up slowly and many 
cycles of current flow may be endured before case rupture 
takes place. When the current exeeeds about 3000 am- 
peres a rupture results in mechanical damage to adjacent 
units and often in short-circuited bus connections; the 
greater the short-circuit current the more violent the case 
rupture, 

Hf the are in a eapacitor unit is allowed to persist until 
the ease is ruptured, other units and parts in the bank may 
be damaged either mechanically or by consequent ares. 
It is, therefore, desirable to provide adequate protection 
against short-circuited capacitor units. The function of 
this protection is: 

(a} To protect the circuit and capacitor bank so as to mini- 

mize the chance of an outage, 

{b) To protect other capacitors in the bank against electrical 

damage due to current transients. 

(c) To protect the other units in the bank from mechanical 

damage due to a unit case rupture. 

(d) To minimize the hazard to the operators and maintenance 
personnel. 


Protection Inherent in Breakers—Breakers with 
overload protection, and adequate interrupting rating pro- 
tect the circuit, but usually do net protect the capacitors 
against damage in case of a short-circuited unit, unless 
supplemented by individual capacitor fuses, or relay means 
to trip the breaker as a result of current or voltage un- 
balance. Use of breakers alone, however, does not remove 
the hazard associated with a bank where unit fault cur- 
rents are high. 

A breaker should be considered primarily as a switching 
device and circuit protective device, and not as protection 
against high fault current within an individual capacitor 
unit. It may, however, be considered as back-up protec- 
tion in ease the individual unit protection or other pro- 
tection fails. 

Group Fusing—A short-circuited capacitor is in re- 
ality a conducting path having time-melting character- 
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istics, which has a bearing on the maximum size of the 
group fuse. The size of the group fuse is also determined 
by the normal current of the bank and harmonie currents. 

In general, the following rules are recommended for 

group fusing: 

(a) It is preferable not to apply group fuses greater than 85 
amperes in rating (on a 100 per cent rating basis.) 

(b) The circuit is protected adequately by group fuses if they 
have sufficient interrupting capacity. 

(c) To minimize the danger of mechanical damage, group 
fuses should be supplemented with individual fuses when 
the unit fault current is expected to exceed 3000 amperes, 
even though the group fuse interrupting rating is ade- 
quate for the expected fault current. 


Large banks of capacitors have been installed with de- 
pendence placed solely on group fuses or breakers. Where 
fault currents are high, the failure of one unit is likely to 
damage other units in the bank, thereby multiplying the 
damage considerably. Other units may also fail at a later 
date when the reasons are not immediately apparent. 

Some of these large capacitor banks without individual 
fuses are wye connected with the neutral ungrounded, or 
are made up of series groups, so that the problem of high 
fault currents does not exist. Unbalance in these cases is 
deteeted by voltage transformer and relay schemes so as 
to trip the breaker under abnormal conditions such as 
might occur if a unit becomes short-circuited. The objec- 
tion to this arrangement is that it is difficult to identify a 
defective unit and there is the possibility of electrical 
damage to parallel units before the breaker de-energizes 
the bank. Individual capacitor fuses give indication of a 
blown fuse and give electrical as well as mechanical pro- 
tection to parallel units. 

Individual Fuse—The individual fuse rating is de- 
pendent upon the normal current rating of the capacitor 
unit, harmonic currents and the number of times in rapid 
succession a fuse must carry discharge current from a good 
capacitor unit to a defective unit. To provide for the later 
requirement, the current rating of the fuse is usually at 
least twice the current rating of the capacitor. 

Individual fuses are used primarily to remove units 
following failure of the dielectric. Since only one fuse is 
used with each unit, this fuse is not expected to clear for 
ground faults within the unit. Relaying should be pro- 
vided where possible to detect ground faults even though 
their occurrence is very rare. 

Individual capacitor fuses should be used, partieularly 
in large banks, so that a faulted unit is disconneeted 
promptly from the circuit for a number of reasons: 


{a) Their current rating is small and coordinated with the 
time-current characteristics of the capacitor. 

(b) They indicate the defective unit. 

(c) They reduce to a minimum the chance of unit case rup- 
ture and subsequent mechanical damage. 

(d) They remove a short-circuited unit before the inside foil 
material is fused to the point where repetitive clearing 
creates high transient current in adjacent units. 

(e) They protect units against transient currents set up by 
parallel arcs in the bank such as bus flashovers, roof bush- 
ing flashovers, or failures in potheads or accessories, or 
ares in short-circuited units in the bank. 
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(f) They permit uninterrupted use of the capacitor bank since 
a faulty unit need not take the bank out of service. 

Table 7 shows there is a minimum number of capacitor 
units required in parallel per group to give sufficient cur- 
rent for positive operation of an individual fuse on a failed 
unit. Likewise there is a maximum safe number of indi- 
vidually fused capacitors that can be placed in parallel 
per group because if a unit fails all other parallel units dis- 
charge their stored energy, at high current, through one 
fuse to the fault. If too many units are in parallel per 
group, the current is high enough to cause mechanical 
rupture of the fuse with the possibility of damage to other 
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AVAILABLE CURRENT IN AMPERES 
Fig. 21—Typical type BAG capacitor fuse characteristics for 
use with housed units where the fault current is less than 
15 000 amperes from the system. 
Fuse A—4160 volt delta connected 15 kvar units. 
4160 voll ungrounded wye 15 kvar units. 
7200 and 7960 volt ungrounded wye 15 kvar units, 
Fuse B--2400 volt delta connected 15 kvar units, 
2400 volt grounded wye 15 kvar units. 
4160 volt delta connected 25 kvar units. 
2775 volt ungrounded wye 15 kvar units. 
4160 volt ungrounded wye 25 kvar units. 
7200 and 7960 v. ungrounded wye 25 kvar units, 
Fuse C-—2775 volt ungrounded wye connected 25 kvar unita. 
Fuse D--2400 volt delta connected 25 kvar units, 
2400 volt grounded wye-connected 25 kvar unita. 
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Fig. 22—Typical type CLC current limiting fuse characteris- 
tics for use where the fault current is high or in excess of 
15 006 amperes from the system. 

Fuse E—-2100 volt delta connected 15 kvar units. 
2400 volt grounded wye 15 kvar units. 

Fuse F--2400 volt delta connected 25 kvar units, 
2400 volt grounded wye 25 kvar units. 


units. Therefore, on large banks of capacitors, when the 
number of units in parallel per group exceeds two or three 
times the minimum required number, special considera- 
tion should be given to the application particularly with 
regard to arrangement. Where such limitations are in- 
volved, the bank can be divided into two or more parts 
where there are two or more groups in series. Lower 
voltage units with a fewer number in parallel per group 
with more groups in series may be a solution also. 
Individual Fuse Characteristics 

(a) Housed Banks—2400- and 4160-volt delta-eonnected 

and 2400-voit wye-connected grounded-neutral. 

Housed banks usually contain indoor-type individual 
unit fuses. Where the fault current is less than 15 000 
amperes type BAC fuses are used, the characteristics of 
which are shown in Fig. 21. Actually the discharge cur- 
rent from the good capacitor units operating in parallel 
with the faulted unit supplies a considerable portion of the 
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energy to blow the fuse on the faulted unit. If it were not 
for the current from the parallel units the system short- 
circuit current would have to be limited to about 3000 
amperes to prevent rupture of the capacitor case. The 
discharge current from the parallel eapacitors is high in 
magnitude as shown in Fig. 28 and reaches half value in 
about 0.02 second or less. 

Where the fault current exceeds 15 000 amperes from 
the system, individual capacitor current limiting fuses 
(CLC) are used, the characteristics of which are shown on 
Fig. 22. 


(b) Housed Banks (Ungrounded Wye) 


Housed banks for circuit voltages of 4800 volts and 
above are usually wye connected with the capacitor neutral 
ungrounded, whether or not the source neutral is grounded. 
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Fig. 23—Typical UT fuse characteristics used on ungrounded 
wye-connected outdoer capacitor banks, 


Fuse G—4160 volt 15 kvar units 
7200 volt 15 kvar units, 
Fuse H—2775 volt 15 kvar units. 
4160 volt 25 kvar units. 
7200 volt 25 kvar units. 
Fuso 1—2775 volt 25 kvar units. 
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This arrangement limits fault eurrent and the type BAC 
fuses are used, the characteristics of which are shown on 
Fig. 21. 


(c) Outdoor Structural Type Banks (Delta or Grounded 
Wye) 


Where the fault current is likely to be high as for a delta 
connected or grounded wye, outdoor bank current limiting 
individual fuses (CLC) are desirable. This applies to 
delta connected 2400 volt banks, wye connected 2400 volt 
and delta connected 4160 volt banks of capacitors. The 
characteristics of the fuses are the same as for similar 
indoor banks as shown on Fig. 22, 


(d) Outdoor Structural Type Banks (Ungrounded Wye} 


Outdoor structural type banks for voltages of 4800 volts 
and above are usually wye connected with the neutral of 
the capacitor ungrounded, whether or not the source 
neutral is grounded. This arrangement limits fault current 
and permits fuses of lower interrupting rating. The charac- 
teristics for these fuses are given on Fig. 23. 


19. Automatic Control for Capacitor Banks 


The intelligence required to switch banks of shunt 
capacitors automatically depends upon the reason for 
their use. If they are used primarily to control voltage, 
then the capacitors can be switched on when the voltage 
is low or off when the voltage is high, and a voltage relay 
supplies the control. If the system voltage is regulated 
by other means and the capacitors are used for power- 
factor correction, then the load kvar or total current must 
be used as the means for control. 

It is always desirable to use the simplest type of control 
that will accomplish the desired result. Current control 
is commonly used where the voltage is regulated by other 
means and the power factor is practically constant through 
wide variations in load. Kvar control is used where the 
load power factor varies over a wide range as the load 
changes. 

Whether the control is accomplished by voltage, cur- 
rent, or kvar, the control systems are similar. In addition 
to the master control relay, other devices are required in 
the contrel scheme such as time-delay relays, control 
switches, etc. For one-step automatic control the master 
relay energizes the “closing” element of a time-delay relay, 
and if the master-relay contacts stay closed for the time 
required for the time-delay relay contacts to make, then 
the operating circuit is energized and the capacitor breaker 
closes. 

A similar process in reverse trips the capacitor breaker. 
For a two-step control the sequence is the same as for 
one-step control except that auxiliary contacts on the No. 
1 breaker set up the circuits for the control of the second 
step, If the No. 1 breaker is closed, the circuit is set up 
to either trip No. 1 or to close No. 2. The sequence of 
operation is the same in all cases, that is, No. 1 breaker 
always closes first and trips last, 

For more than two-step control, each additional break- 
er, by means of auxiliary contacts, sets up the control cir- 
cuits for the next operation whether it be to add or re- 
move capacitor kvar. The control circuits become numer- 
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ous and involved, but their operation is accurate, reliable, 
and thoroughly proved by many applications. 

Where the need for capacitor kvar fellows a fixed 
schedule, the capacitors can be switched by a time relay 
that initiates on or off at predetermined times. 


20. Inrush Current 


When the first step of a capacitor bank is energized, it is 
possible for a large instantaneous current from the system 
to flow. Curves in Fig. 24 show for several line-to-line 
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Fig. 24—Inrush current from system when energizing capaci- 
tor bank. 


voltages the maximum rms inrush current for different 
system short-circuit currents available at the capacitor 
terminals. This current can be euleulated using the fol- 
lowing formula: 


E X. 
I-.——2-|1 z 
ri + x 
Where Eis is line-to-ground operating voltage on the 
capacitor bank. 


(12) 
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X, is the capacitive reactance in ohms of one 
phase to neutral of the capacitor bank. 

A+, is the inductive reactance in ohms per phase 
of the source. 

The above formula applies to delta-connected capacitor 
banks if X, 1s determined as the reactance of the equivalent 
line-to-neutral capacitor kvar. The current values are 
for the first step of a bank. If one or more steps in the 
capacitor bank are already energized, then the maximum 
peak current that flows into the next capacitor group to be 
energized is determined largely by the momentary dis- 
charge from those capacitor units already in service. 

The breaker controlling the last step in a bank of capaci- 
tors is the one that is subjected to maximum peak current 
when this step is energized. The peak currents if no charge 
is on the step being energized, can be determined approxi- 
mately by using the following equation: 


Ipeak = (1.2) (4/2) (zs J£) 


If the step being energized is fully charged, the peak 
inrush current can be about twice this value. Eun is rms 
line-to-neutral voltage applied to the capacitors. C is the 
total capacitance per phase of the capacitors already ener- 
gized combined with the capacitance of the step being 
energized. For a three step bank with two steps energized 
and with the third step being energized then 


ot 
1 1 

AN 

For delta-connected banks the equivalent single-phase-to- 


ground capacitor kvar must be used as though the bank 
was wye connected. L is the inductance between the step 


(13) 


C= 
(14) 
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being energized and that portion of the bank already 
energized. This value of L is difficult to determine ac- 
curately, but, due to inductance in the capacitor leads and 
bus structure, the estimated L is usually a low value rather 
than a high one, thus giving a current that is too high and, 
therefore, on the safe side. The 1.2 factor is applied to 
account for some feed in from the system and also possible 
current unbalance due to unequal pole operation of the 
breaker. 

The inrush current and frequency when a bank of 
capacitors is energized in parallel with one or more 
existing banks is given in Fig. 25. To illustrate its use 
assume a 13.8-kv, three-step capacitor installation con- 
sisting of three 2520-kvar banks, two being energized and 
the third step to be energized. The percent capacitive 
reactance for each step on 2520 kvar is 100. The two 
capacitor steps already energized in parallel are 50 per- 
cent on 2520 kva. These two steps in series with the one 
step to be energized are 150 percent. So the X. for use 
with Fig. 25 is 150 percent. Now assume that each capaci- 
tor step has a series inductive reactance of 0.0076 ohm in 
all of its leads between the capacitor units and a common 
point on the bus which is 0.01 percent expressed on 2520 
kvar. Two such units in parallel plus one in series gives 
0.015 percent Xy for use with Fig. 25. Using this data the 
Ay (X./100) equals 0.0225 which for switching in the 
third 2520 kvar step of capacitors allows a maximum peak 
inrush current of about 69 times normal rms rated current 
of each step or 69105, or 7250 amperes. The frequency 
of this current is about 6000 cycles. If the inductive 
reactance of the leads is less than 0.0076 ohm, the maxi- 
mum inrush current is greater than 7250 amperes. 

Where the inrush current when switching banks of 
capacitors is excessive, it can be limited by the insertion 
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Fig. 25-—Magnitude and Frequency of transient inrush current when energizing a bank in parallel with one existing 
bank. 
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Fig. 26—Test results indicating the effect of reactance and 
resistance on limiting energizing inrush current, 


of reactance or resistance into the circuit. Reactance is 
much more effective than resistance. The curves in Fig. 
26 give the results of tests showing the effect of adding 
resistance or reactance in reducing the peak inrush cur- 
rent. D-c voltage was used to charge one group of capaci- 
tors; the voltage was then removed and when the switch 
was closed between the two groups, the peak current was 
measured. 


21. Voltages When Switching Off Capacitors 


Since the current goes out at normal current zero when 
de-energizing a bank of shunt capacitors, the rms voltages 
resulting can be calculated. The voltages to ground, re- 
covery voltage across circuit breakers, and the line-to- 
line and line-to-neutral voltages across the capacitors are 
important. The voltages of Table 8 expressed in percent 
of normal peak line to neutral voltage are obtained when 
the supply system is grounded solidly and does not suffer 
neutral displacement while switching a wye-connected 
ungrounded capacitor bank. For a normal breaker open- 
ing, one phase is interrupted first even for a well adjusted 
breaker, at current zero, and 90 degrees later the other 
two phase currents are interrupted simultaneously at 
current zero by the clearing of either B or C breaker con- 
tact. 








TABLE 8 
——— ett 
Percent of 
Peak Voltage 
Phase of Wye Connected Bank A B C 
Sequence of Opening........0000.0..0...,. Ist | 2nd | 2nd 


Maximum E to Ground after Opening... .. 
Maximum E across Corresponding Breaker 


150 87 87 








Poleo a 250 187 187 
Maximum Voltage across Capacitor Leg 
Following Interruption.......... ERA 100 37 | 137 
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The voltages of Table 8 are brought about by the fact 
that 100 percent voltage is left on À phase, the first phase 
to open. The very instant A phase opens, a charge 
of 50-percent voltage is left on phases B and C because the 
instantaneous voltage across these two phases is 50 per- 
cent. The neutral point of the eapacitor bank remains at 
a potential of 50 percent above ground, which appears 
across the capacitance to ground. The subsequent voltage 
&pplied across B and C when B or C clears is 173 percent, 
half of which is across B capacitor and half across C capaci- 
tor, But the 50-percent charge left on these two phases, 
when A opened, is still present and adds or subtracts from 
half of 173 percent giving a net of 37 percent or 137 per- 
cent. Similar analyses can be made for delta-connected 
capacitors. 

The voltage across the contacts of the circuit breaker is 
important because if the recovery rate or the magnitude is 
too great, restriking oceurs across the contacts. Such re- 
striking cause switching surges that may produce peak 
voltages of several times the normal peak voltage to 
ground. Special consideration should be given to this 
problem in each case. The problem is more acute at volt- 
ages above 15 kv, Careful adjustment of the breaker can 
make an otherwise unsatisfactory condition one which is 
acceptable. Special treatment with respect to the oil How 
in the breaker grid during interruption usually solves the 
problem. In extreme cases it may be necessary to limit 
restriking on de-energizing by inserting in series or parallel 
with each phase of the capacitor circuit a suitable resistor 
just prior to the operation of the circuit breaker to de- 
energize the bank. A careful analysis of the problem 
should be made for each application; laboratory and field 
tests may he necessary. 


22. System Harmonic Voltages 


Since the reactance of a capacitor varies inversely as the 
applied frequency relatively small harmonic voltages cause 
relatively large current-wave distortion. Capacitors are 
therefore built to permit combined harmonie and 60-cycle 
kvar to equal not more than 135 percent (ATEE Standard) 
of the capaciter nameplate rating. The kvar loading of a 
capacitor expressed as a fraction of its rating with har- 
monic voltages applied ean be obtained as follows: 
KVA-EST3ES-FSES4...... where all voltages are 
expressed as a fraction of the rated voltage. If only one 
harmonic is present, it can have a value of 

1.35 — Ei 
NV an 
where n is the order of the harmonic. 

The standard margins in capacitors are usually more 
than sufficient for the amounts of harmonic voltages 
present in most systems and, therefore, very little trouble 
is experienced. The principal cause of harmonic currents 
in capacitors is the magnetizing requirements of system 
transformers. If the transformers are operated near their 
rated voltages, the harmonic voltages are limited to 
minimum values. Capacitors do not generate harmonic 
voltages. 

Harmonie frequencies usually encountered are the third 
and fifth. The capacitor has lower reactances to higher 


Ex = (15) 
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frequencies and therefore allows proportionately larger 
currents. Figure 27 shows the amount of total rms current, 
fundamental and one harmonic, which standard capacitors 
can carry, depending on how much total rms voltage, 
fundamental and harmonie, exists at the same time. For 
example, suppose the fifth harmonic and the fundamental 
are present and the total rms voltage is 105 percent. Then 
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Fig. 27—Permissible harmonic currents. For 135 percent kvar 
for different fundamental voltages without exceeding ther- 
mal limits. 


the total current the capacitor can carry is 161 percent. 
This is made up of about 102-percent rated amperes at 
fundamental frequency and about 125-percent rated 
amperes at fifth harmonic. The corresponding voltages 
are 102-percent fundamental and 25-percent fifth har- 
monic, 

Breakers applied with shunt capacitors must have 
sufficient continuous current-carrying capacity to handle 
expected harmonic currents along with the rated-frequeney 
current. 


23. Discharge Current 


When a capacitor is short circuited, either at its termi- 
nals or through a length of feeder, it discharges its stored 
energy determined by 

Stored energy =; CES (16) 
If the short circuit occurs at the instant the voltage on the 
capacitor is a maximum, then the stored energy is a maxi- 
mum. The stored energy is dissipated in the resistance of 
the circuit which includes the capacitor and the feeder up 
to the short circuit. The peak current, the frequency of the 
current and the time constant of the circuit can be calen- 
lated for a given situation. Figure 28 shows the peak value 
of current calculated for various lengths of bus consisting 
of single-conductor cables with an equivalent delta spacing 
of four feet. The peak current is high in magnitude but 
since the frequency is high and the time constant of the 
circuit low, the current decreases rapidly. For all practical 
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sizes of capacitor banks, the discharge current reaches half 
value in about 0.02 second, or less. Breakers normally 
applied with capacitor banks are capable of handling 
these currents. 


24. Harmonics and Coordination with Telephone 
Circuits 


The principal cause of harmonic voltages and currents 
in capacitors is the magnetizing requirements of trans- 
formers. Because of the lower impedance of capacitors at 
higher frequencies, the harmonic currents may become so 
high as to endanger the life of the capacitor, or cause 
excessive fuse blowing, or overheating of breakers and 
switches. The standard margins built into capacitors, 
which were mentioned previously, are usually sufficient 
so that for the amount of harmonic voltage present in 
most systems no undue amount of trouble is experienced. 
For the transformer magnetizing current the third har- 
monic components and their multiples are supplied usuaily 
by circulation around the delta connected windings. The 
higher harmonies are usually so small that they give no 
appreciable trouble as long as the transformers are operated 
near their rated voltage. 

An unbalanced fault on a system supplied by water- 
wheel generators without damper windings may produce 
harmonic voltages. By resonance or partial resonance with 
capacitors these voltages can be magnified. While the 
duration of the fault might not be sufficiently long to 
injure the capacitor, if may result in blowing of capacitor 
fuses all over the system. This hazard is reduced by proper- 
ly designed damper windings and system arrangement. 

Considerable study has been given the effects of shunt 
capacitors on the inductive coordination of power systems 
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Fig. 28—Peak current supplied to a three phase fault through 
various lengths of bus from shunt capacitor banks, 
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and exposed telephone circuits at noise frequencies. These 
studies have been carried on by the Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and Research of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and Bell Telephone System. The results of their 
preliminary study of the problem were included in an 
article published in the August, 1938 issue of the Edison 
Electric Institute Bulletin. It has been found that the use 
of capacitors may be either detrimental or beneficial from 
the induetive coordination standpoint, depending on the 
particular conditions in each ease. Advance planning by 
the power and communieation industries has reduced the 
number of troublesome situations to a small percentage of 
the capacitor installations. Where capacitors have resulted 
in increased noise, it has generally been practicable to 
improve conditions by relatively simple measures applied 
to either the power or communication systems or both. 
A summary of the available measures is included in the 
article mentioned above and in Chap. 23 of this book. 


25. Portable Capacitors 


Portable capacitor units such as shown in Fig. 29, are 
effective in relieving overloaded facilities until more per- 
manent changes in the system can be made. Two single- 





Fig. 29—Portable capacitor bank. 


phase mobile eapacitor units can be used to reduce the 
overload on open-delta banks of transformers occasioned 
by the failure of one transformer of a three-phase delta- 
connected bank. In the open-delta application the most 
effective use of the capacitors is to plan twice as much 
capacitive kvar across the phase lagging the open side of 
the delta as is placed across the open side. 


26. Capacitors and System Stability 


Shunt capacitors reduce the static stability limits of 
generators (and systems) beeause they reduce the field 
currents used for a given kw load and terminal voltage. 
The effect is noticed by an increase in generator power 
factor as more and more shunt capacitors are added. Ac- 
tually many factors are involved in determining the static 
stability limits of generators, some of which are difficult 
to evaluate. However, the effect of shunt capacitors can 
be determined rather directly. 

‘The static stability limit of a generator for a given set 
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of conditions is directly proportional to the voltage on the 
air-gap line of the generator corresponding to the excitation 
current. Therefore, as more shunt capacitors are added 
to a system, the power factor of the generators increase 
and consequently the exciting current decreases. As the 
exciting current is decreased, the voltage on the generator 
air-gap line decreases. The static stability limit is therefore 
proportional to generator exciting current. Generally on 
turbo-generators, if the operating power factor at full load 
is no greater than 95 pereent lagging, experience has shown 
that the operation is safe. In some cases generators are 
operated between 95 percent lagging and 100 percent 
power factor with satisfactory performance. Few, if any, 
generators are operated consistently at power factors in 
the lead unless the generators are designed specifically for 
such service. Hydro-generators may also be affected by 
shunt capacitors, but usually these generators are so far 
removed electrically from capacitors that the generators 
are affected more by other factors such as the character- 
istics of transmission lines and ihe sending of power over 
relatively long distances. 

Any generator, regardless of its prime-mover, may be 
affected by system shunt capacitors and therefore the prob- 
lem should always be taken into consideration. This is 
particularly important where large amounts of shunt ca- 
pacitors are planned for systems where generators are 
already operating at high power factors. A few power 
systems have this problem now and more will probably 
have the problem as future plans are made to get better 
overall system economy by taking advantage of the char- 
acteristics of shunt capacitors. This problem also has a 
direct bearing on how much capacitor kvar can be per- 
manently connected through minimum-load periods with 
few generators 1n service and how much capacitor kvar can 
be installed with switching to provide needed kvar during 
maximum load periods and maximum generation. 


27. Surge Protection of Shunt Capacitors 


On circuits exposed to lightning it is recommended that 
lightning arresters be provided on all delta-conneeted ca- 
pacitors either housed or hanger type large or small banks. 
Likewise arresters are recommended for all wye-connected 
capacitor banks where the neutral is ungrounded. Where 
the capacitor bank is switched, it is best practice to provide 
arresters on the capacitor side of the circuit breaker. 

A capacitor bank connected in wye with the neutral 
grounded has the ability of sloping off the front and reduc- 
ing the crest of traveling waves, so that it affords added 
lightning protection to the capacitor bank itself and to 
transformers and other adjacent equipment. Thus there 
is some question as to whether or not arresters are needed. 
In addition, for those surges where arresters are required 
there is also some hazard to the arrester because the ca- 
pacitor discharges through the arrester when the arrester 
operates. When the capacitors are connected to a bus with 
transformers and other circuits, arresters are required to 
protect this other equipment whenever the capacitor bank 
is disconnected. The arresters are therefore available and 
in service at all times. Where the capacitor bank is the 
only load on a transformer winding the arresters can be 
omitted if the transformer is removed from service when 
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all capacitors are disconnected. Where the capacitors are 
supplied from a third winding of the transformer, arresters 
may be required on this winding if all of the capacitors are 
to be out of service at times. 

From a surge-protection point of view for greatest safety 
to the arresters, wye-connected capacitor banks should be 
operated ungrounded. For best surge protection of the 
capacitors, the neutral should be grounded and arresters 
provided. There are other problems with capacitor banks, 
however, which make the wye-grounded bank undesirable. 
The grounded-neutral bank provides a path for the third 
or residual harmonies, thereby increasing the probability 
of communication interference; if a capacitor unit becomes 
shorted, where there is a single unit between line and 
neutral, the fault current can exceed the ability of the fuse 
to clear before the capacitor unit Js ruptured. 

Lightning arresters protecting high-voltage capacitor 
banks above 15 kv are subjected to switching surges, when 
the capacitors are switched, whether or not the capacitor 
bank neutral is grounded. With restriking across breaker 
contacts, which may occur, the arresters may be damaged. 
Therefore it is necessary to provide means of limiting the 
restriking in the breaker to protect the arresters. The 
solution im a given case may require special field tests to 
determine the proper adjustment of the breaker or do 
determine what changes are necessary. 


28. Capacitors Versus Synchronous Condensers 


In large units synchronous condensers constitute a com- 
petitor of shunt capacitors. The following points should 
be considered in comparing these two types of equipment. 

1. A standard synchronous condenser is capable of sup- 
plying kvars equal to its rating to the system as well as 
absorbing them to an extent equal to 50 percent of its 
rating. For those applications requiring these character- 
istics, the comparison should be on a basis of the synchro- 
nous condenser against the eapacitor at full kvar plus a 
shunt reactor of 50 percent kvar. 

2. The fineness of control of the synchronous condenser 
cannot be dupheated by the capacitor unless a large num- 
ber of switching steps are used. 

3. An instantaneous drop in terminal voltage, within 
practical limits, increases the kvar supplied to the system 
in the case of a synchronous condenser whereas a similar 
change in the case of capacitors decreases the kvar supplied 
to the system. In this regard the synchronous condenser 
has greater stabilizing effect upon system voltages and 
likewise tends to maintain synchronism between machines. 
Its mechanical inertia, in general, has a further stabilizing 
effect upon the other synchronous machines comprising 
the system. By reason of these same characteristics, a 
synchronous condenser reduces the effects of sudden load 
changes or rapidly varying loads, such as drop in system 
voltage oceasioned by starting of a large motor or operation 
of large welders. 

4. For short periods the synchronous condenser can 
supply kvar in excess of its rating at normal voltage, 
whereas this is not the case for capacitors. 

5. The losses of synchronous condensers are much 
greater than those of capacitors. For synchronous con- 
densers the full load losses vary from about 3 percent of 
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the kva rating for 3000 kva units to about 13 percent for 
very large units of 50 000 to 100 000 kva, For capacitors 
the losses are about one-third of one percent of the kva 
rating. The no-load losses of air-cooled synchronous con- 
densers are about 60 percent of the full-load losses and for 
hydrogen-cooled synchronous condensers about 40 per- 
cent; therefore, at fractional loads the losses of the syn- 
chronous condenser are not in proportion to the output in 
kva. For a capacitor, however, the losses are proportional 
to the kvar connected to the system. 

6. A comparison of the cost of synchronous condensers 
and capacitors involves an evaluation of the losses. Figure 
30 gives an idea of the relative cost of air-cooled outdoor 
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Fig. 30. —Approzimate relative cost of shunt capacitors and 
synchronous condensers, (Capacitors connected in wye and 
switched in five steps. Costs do not include main circuit 
breaker, land space, foundations, or space parts, but do 
include freight, automatic control, erection, capacitor fuses, 
coolers on synchronous condensers, and so forth.) 


synchronous condensers and capacitors. Three evaluations 
for losses were assumed 0, $150, and $250 per kw. The low 
losses of the capacitors should not be evaluated as highly 
as those for the synchronous condenser because, as just 
mentioned, at fractional loads the losses decrease more 
rapidly than for the synchronous condenser. 

7. Capacitors lend themselves to distribution at several 
locations throughout the system, which is difficult to do 
economically with small synchronous condensers. Thus, 
capacitors ean be located at points closer to the load and 
be more effective. 

8. The kvar rating of a capacitor installation can be 
increased or decreased as the loads and system require- 
ments dictate, which 1s impractical with synchronous con- 
densers. Capacitors can be installed easily. By moving 
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capacitors from point to point as required, the installation 
of other equipment such as transformers, may be deferred. 
Foundations are less important than for synchronous 
condensers, and auxiliaries are fewer and simple. 

9. A failure of a single fused unit in a bank of capacitors 
affects only that unit and does not jeopardize operation 
of the entire bank. A failure in a condenser removes the 
entire ability to produce kva. On the other hand, failure 
of a synchronous condenser is less likely to occur than 
failure of a single unit in a bank of capacitors. 

10. Synchronous condensers add to the short-circuit 
current of a system and may increase the size of breakers 
required. This is rarely, if ever, the case with shunt ca- 
paeitors, On the other hand, breakers used in the switching 
large banks of capacitors may involve large currents of 
short duration. In general, however, these currents fall 
within circuit-breaker ratings dictated by the power 
system. 


29. Capacitors and Synchronous Condensers 


Banks of shunt capacitors have been used in conjunction 
with synchronous condenser where fluctuating loads of low 
power factor are prevalent or where the steps in the ca- 
pacitor bank were too coarse to give the desired fineness 
of voltage control. In this way the economy of using shunt 
capacitors for part of the kvar correction can be had by 
using one or several steps of capacitors with breakers. 
Where the voltage of the bus is controlled by the com- 
bination of capacitors and condenser, the master control 
would be from the bus voltage. It is more likely though 
that the bus voltage will be controlled by other means such 
as a tap-changing-under-load supply transformer, and that 
the object of using the kvar corrective equipment is for 
power-factor regulation. In such cases the control of the 
kvar must be accomplished by a power-factor regulator. 


Y. SERIES CAPACITORS FUNDAMENTALS 


Like the shunt capacitor, the series unit has application 
on transmission and distribution lines. Behavior of the 
shunt capacitor is generally well understood and can be 
accurately predicted. The same is not always true of the 
series type. Many questions are still unanswered and 
many problems are still unsolved. However, developments 
and experience of recent years are bringing new knowledge 
and maturity to the science of applying series capacitors to 
improve conditions on distribution and transmission lines. 

Constructionwise, shunt and series capacitors are iden- 
tical. In fact, should the need for a series capacitor dis- 
appear, the capacitor units can be removed and reinstalled 
as shunt units. The two types differ in their method of 
connection. The shunt unit is connected in parallel across 
full line voltage. The series unit is connected in series in 
the circuit and hence conducts full line current. While 
the voltage on a shunt installation remains substantially 
constant, the drop across the series bank changes instan- 
taneously with load, as with any series device. It is this 
characteristic, which produces an effect dependent on load, 
that makes the series capacitor extremely valuable in cer- 
tain applications by compensating for line series inductive 
reactance. 
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A series capacitor in an a-c circuit introduces negative 
or leading reactance. Current through this negative re- 
actance causes a voltage drop that leads the current by 
90 degrees. This drop is opposite from that across an 
inductive reactance, Thus a series capacitor at rated fre- 
queney compensates for the drop, or part of the drop, 
through the inductive reactance of a feeder. The effects 
of this compensation are valuable in two classes of appli- 
cations: one, on radial feeders to reduce voltage drop and 
light flicker; and, two, on tie feeders to increase the ability 
of the feeder to transfer power and help the stability of 
the system. 


30. Effects on Radial Feeders 


The action of a series capacitor to reduce voltage drop 
is illustrated in Fig. 31. The voltage drop through a feeder 
is approximately 


IR cos 0+1X, sin € (17) 


where F is feeder resistance, Xy feeder reactance, and 6 the 
power-factor angle. H the second term is equal to or 





Fig. 31—Voltage vector diagrams for a circuit of lagging 

power factor (a) without and (b) with series capacitors. The 

series capacitor increases the receiving-end voltage, thus 
reducing voltage drop. 


greater than the voltage improvement desired, a series 
capacitor may be applicable. The magnitude of the second 
term is a relatively larger part of the total voltage drop 
where power factor is low and where the ratio of feeder 
resistance to reactance is small. With a series capacitor 
inserted, Fig. 31(b), the voltage drop becomes 

TR cos 0--I(X, — XQ) sin 8 (18) 
or simply IR eos @ when Xo equals Xy. In most applica- 
tions the capacitive reactance is made smaller than feeder 
reactance. Should the reverse be true, a condition of over- 
compensation exists. Overcompensation has been em- 
ployed where feeder resistance is relatively high to make 
I(Xi—X,) cos 8 negative. However, overcompensation 
may not be a satisfactory condition if the amount of ca- 
pacitance is selected for normal load, because during the 
starting of a large motor the lagging current may cause an 
excessive voltage rise, as shown by Fig. 32, This is harmful 
to lights and introduces light flicker. 
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Fig. 32— The high lagging current due to motor starting 
rapidly raises the receving-end voltage of a circuit which is 
over-compensated with series capacitors, 


The power factor of the load current through a circuit 
must be lagging for a series capacitor to decrease the volt- 
age drop appreciably between the sending and receiving 
ends. If power factor is leading, the receiving-end voltage 
is decreased by the addition of a series capacitor, as indi- 
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Fig. 33—When the load power factor is leading, a series ca- 
pacitor is undesirable because it decreases the receiving end 
voltage, 


cated by Fig. 33. If the power factor is near unity, sin 6 
and consequently the second term of Eq. (18) are near 
zero. In such eases, series capacitors have comparatively 
little value. 

When properly applied, a series capacitor reduces the 
impedance of a line and thereby raises the delivered volt- 
age. This increases the kva capacity of a radial feeder and, 
for the same delivered load kva, slightly reduces line cur- 
rent. A series capacitor, however, is not a substitute for 
line copper. 


31. Light Flicker 


Series capacitors are suited particularly to radial circuits 
where light flicker is encountered due to rapid and repeti- 
tive load fluctuations, such as frequent motor starting, 
varying motor loads, electric welders, and electric furnaces. 
A transient voltage drop, which causes light flicker, is 
reduced almost instantaneously in the same manner as 
voltage drop due to a slowly increased load. To predict 
accurately the reduction in voltage flicker by series ca- 
pacitors, the current and power factor of the sudden load 
increment must be known. It is obvious that to improve 
voltage conditions or reduce light flicker at a given load 
point the series capacitors must be on the source side of 
that point. The series capacitors must compensate for line 
inductance between the source and the point where it is 
desired to reduce light flicker. This sometimes makes the 
application of capacitors difficult because one feeder from 
a bus with several feeders may have a fluctuating load that 
produces sufficient voltage change on the bus to cause light 
flicker on all feeders, To use series capacitors to reduce 
the flicker, they must be installed in the supply circuit 
or circuits to the bus. 

Shunt capacitors cannot be switched fast enough to 
prevent light flicker. In fact, an attempt to use shunt 
capacitors for this purpose might aggravate the situation. 
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Step voltage or induction voltage regulators, also, are not 
sufficiently rapid to follow sudden voltage fluctuations. 
The voltage dip cannot he prevented by shunt capacitors 
or regulators as the dip itself is used to initiate the 
correction. 


32. Effects on Tie Feeders 


Series capacitors can be applied to tie feeders to inerease 
power-transfer ability and improve system stability rather 
than to improve voltage regulation as on radial feeders. 
The vector diagrams and Eq. (17) and Eq. (18) still apply 
but the emphasis is now on power transfer and stability. 
For simplicity, assume the feeder impedance consists only 
of inductive reactance. Sinee the effect of resistance is 
small in most tie-feeder circuits, it can be neglected with- 
out materially affecting the results. Referring to Fig. 34, 





Fig. 34—Vector diagram for a tie feeder in which resistance 
effects are neglected, 


the simplified equation for the amount of power transferred 
through a tie feeder is: 


p Es sin p, _ BRE. . 
P= Bay cos 8 00 8) ^X. sin $ 


where 8 is the angle between the sending (Eg) and recelv- 
ing (Ea) voltages. With a series capacitor, the expression 
for power transfer is 


(19) 





EgEg a 

Xp—Xg m B 
"Therefore, for à given phase-angle difference between the 
voltages, the power transfer is greater with a series ca- 
pacitor. Thus by making possible a greater interchange 
of power, the normal load transfer and the synchronizing 
power flowing during transient conditions are increased, 
thereby heiping stability. This is illustrated in Fig. 35, 
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Fig. 35—The power-transfer ability of a tie feeder may be 
increased from curve (a) without series capacitors, to curve 
(b) with series capacitors. 
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which shows that for the same angle, a series capacitor 
effects a 40-percent increase in power-transfer ability— 
and also the maximum power that can be transferred. 
Furthermore, to transfer the same amount of power 
through the tie feeder, angle S is smaller, which aids 
stability of the system. 

A series capacitor on a radial feeder is ineffectual unless 
the load power factor is lagging. This is not as important 
in most tie feeders as can be seen from Eqs. (19) and (20). 
Power transfer is affected primarily by the angle between 
the sending and receiving voltages and not as much by 
power factor. 


33. System Power Factor Improved 


The lagging kilovars supplied by a series capacitor im- 
prove system power factor, just as a shunt capacitor or an 
overexcited synchronous machine, but to a much smaller 
extent. In effect, the capacitor compensates for the PX y, 
“lost” in the feeder reactance. The amount of compensa- 
tion varies, of course, as the square of the current since 
the kilovars supplied equal PX o. At half load, for example, 
only one-quarter rated kilovars is provided. 


34, Relative Effect of Power-Factor Correction 


A shunt capacitor improves load voltage by neutralizing 
part of the lagging current in a circuit, thereby reducing 
the line current and voltage drop. A series capacitor im- 
proves load voltage more effectively by compensating 
directly for part of the feeder reactance, which causes the 
voltage drop. Consequently, the same voltage correction 
is obtained with a smaller rating of series capacitors than 
shunt, usually in the ratio of one half to one fourth. How- 
ever, because the amount of power-factor correction in- 
creases with capacitor kvar rating, the shunt capacitor 
corrects power factor to a greater extent. 

For example, on a 10 000-kva circuit having a load power 
factor of 80 percent and an R/X ratio of 0.3, 1100 kilovars 
of series capacitors are required to limit the voltage drop 
to 10 percent. This capacitor raises the source power factor 
from about 74 to about 78 percent. If a shunt capacitor 
is used in this circuit to obtain the same voltage correction, 
3800 kilovars are required, but the source power factor is 
raised from 74 percent to 91 percent lagging. 

To increase materially the source power factor as well 
as improve voltage, shunt capacitors at or near the load 
offer the best solution. Usually shunt capacitors must be 
switched in one or more groups to keep within desired 
voltage limits as load varies. Shunt capacitors de not 
reduce light flicker because they cannot be switched on 
and off fast enough to counteract rapid fluctuations in 


voltage. 


VI. APPLICATION OF SERIES CAPACITORS 


In general, series capacitors are applicable to radial 
circuits supplying loads of about 70 to 95 percent lagging 
power factor. Below 70 percent, shunt capacitors are more 
advantageous (unless the power factor changes over such 
a wide range, making it impossible to switch shunt ca- 
pacitors fast enough to supply the kvar required by the 
load). Above 95 percent, the small value of sin 4 limits 
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the beneficial effect of series capacitors. Applications to 
radial circuits supplying loads of 70 to 90 percent power 
factor are most likely to be successful. 

The application of series capacitors differs materially 
from that of shunt capacitors. Where voltage correction 
is the primary function of shunt capacitors the correction 
is obtained by raising the power factor of the load. To 
determine the shunt capacitor kvar required, the most 
important data needed are the magnitude of the load, its 
power factor and the impedance of the source circuit. 
While similar data are required for voltage correction with 
series capacitors, the effect of series capacitors is to reduce 
the reactance of the source circuit. Series capacitors affect 
power factor to a limited extent as compared with shunt 
capacitors because usually the kvar in a series capacitor is 
much smaller, being one-fourth to one-half of the shunt 
capacitor kvar for the same change in lead voltage. In 
addition, the series capacitor contributes its kvar to the 
system as the square of the load current. 


35. Determination of Capacitor Rating 


A three-phase circuit containing a series capacitor con- 
sists of line resistance, line inductive reactance, and ca- 
pacitive reactance. The kva ratings of these components 
are 31*R, 3X, and 34X o. These values as a percent of 
the total circuit rating are useful in considering the useful- 
ness of series capacitors. The percent rating is obtained 
by dividing the kva rating of each element times 100 by 
the total circuit kva rating (4/32 ,2) which must be known. 
The percent rating of the capacitor equals 300 IX /y/3£p 
(or 173 I Xo/ E4) where I is full-load rating of the circuit 
and Lx is the load line-to-line voltage. 

Calculation of kva ratings as a percent of circuit rating 
can be extended to voltage. The voltage drops, E, 1X1, 
and IXs times 100, are divided by the circuit voltage 
rating En/1/3. The percent of the capacitor again equals 
173 [X_/E,. Consequently, the percent ratings of each 
component on a kva base and on a voltage base are iden- 
tical. Therefore, a series capacitor rated 20 percent on the 
base of circuit kva is also rated 20 pereent on the base of 
circuit voltage. These ratings mean that at full load, the 
capacitor “consumes” 20 percent of rated circuit kva and 
the voltage drop across its terminals is 20 percent of rated 
circuit voltage. 

The rating of a series capacitor (kilovars, voltage, and 
current} for a radial feeder depends on the desired voltage 
regulation, the load power factor, and the amount of resist- 
ance and reactance in the feeder relative to each other and 
to the circuit rating. The capacitor kilovar rating can be 
determined for 80 or 90 percent load power factor and 5 
or 10 percent circuit voltage drop from data given in the 
curves of Fig. 36. To use these data, the feeder rating is 
taken as 100 percent kva and all other figures are calculated 
in percent on this base. For example, assume a 10 000-kva 
feeder having an inductive reactance of 20 percent and a 
ratio of resistance to reactance of 0.3 supplying a load 
whose power factor is 80 percent. From Fig. 36, to limit 
the voltage drop to 5 percent at full load, the series ca- 
pacitor must be rated 20 percent of the circuit rating. This 
is 20 percent of 10 000 kva or 2000 kilovars. The capacitor 
voltage rating is also 20 percent of the rated circuit voltage. 
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Fig. 36— Kilovar and voltage ratings of a series capacitor for a 
radial feeder may be determined for many cases from these 
curves, 


Thus if the circuit is rated 20 000 volts, phase to neutral, 
the capacitor is rated 4000 volts. If a voltage regulation 
of 10 percent is permissible, only 1100 kilovars (at 2200 
volts) are required. Had load power factor been 90 per- 
cent, 2200 kilovars (at 4400 volts) would be necessary for 
5-percent regulation and 900 kilovars (at 1800 volts) for 
10-percent regulation. 

Other factors being equal, the ratio of R/Xy has a large 
effect on capacitor rating, as Fig, 36 indicates. Higher 
ratios require more capacitors; this is seen vectorially in 
Fig. 37. 

The current rating of the capacitor equals that of the 
circuit because the bank must be able to carry rated cireuit 
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Fig. 37--Radial feeders having a higher ratio of resistance to 
reactance (for the same percent reactance) necessitate more 
capacitors, 





current continuously. In addition, when circuits supply 
relatively large motors, the capacitor must be able to carry 
temporarily the starting current of the largest motor plus 
the current of other loads already in service. The total of 
the transient and steady-state currents through the ea- 
pacitors should not exceed 1.5 times rated. 

The rating of a series capacitor applied to a tie feeder 
is determined from a study of the power-transfer and 
stability requirements. No definite rules can be stated, 
but in general, the capacitive reactance of a series ca- 
pacitor is less than (probably not more than 70 percent) 
the induetive reactance of the tie line. If the maximum 
transient current during a system disturbance is greater 
than about 1.5 times rated current, stability requirements 
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rather than load transfer may dictate the capacitor rating 
for a tie-feeder application. 


36. Arrangement of Capacitor Units 


When the kilovar, voltage, and current ratings of the 
bank are known, capacitor units are arranged in series- 
paratlel connections to obtain the desired values. Series 
connection builds up the voltage rating and parallel con- 
nections the current rating. Each bank must be “tailored” 
to fulfill the requirements of that specifie application. 

Capacitor banks can be assembled for any current rat- 
ing and for almost any voltage rating, standard or non- 
standard. If the voltage across the bank is less than 230 
volts, it may be economical to install a series step-up trans- 
former to permit using standard capacitor units of higher 
voltage and lower cost. 


37. Location of Capacitors 


Tn general, a series capacitor can be located at any 
convenient place on a feeder provided that certain require- 
ments are met. First, the voltage level at the output 
terminals of the bank must not be too high for the line 
insulation and lightning arresters; and second, a capacitor 
on a radial feeder must be located between the source and 
the load whose voltage is to be improved. Where a radial 
circuit has a number of tapped loads distributed through- 
out its length, the best location of the series capacitor is 
at about one third of the electrical impedance of the feeder 
from the source bus. If a feeder is long, two banks of 
capacitors may be preferable as more uniform voltage is 
obtained throughout the circuit. Where short-circuit cur- 
rent is high, it may be advisable to locate the capacitor 
so that fault current through the protective gaps and 
switches is a minimum. 

A series capacitor located in a substation can be con- 
nected in each phase on the neutral ends of wye-connected 
transformer windings to permit use of a lower voltage class 
in the capacitor insulation. However, this practice raises 
the voltage-to-ground level of the transformer windings. 
This must be checked carefully. The effectiveness of a 
series capacitor is independent of whether it is connected 
on the neutral ends or on the line ends of the transformer 
windings. 


Vil. PROTECTION OF SERIES CAPACITORS 
38. Protection During Line Fault 


For most circuits in which series capacitors are applied, 
the currents and corresponding capacitor voltages during 
fault. conditions are several times the maximum working 
value. As standard capacitor units can withstand about 
200 percent of their rated working voltage for brief periods 
without damage to the dielectric, it is necessary to use 
capacitors with continuous current ratings equal to 50 per- 
cent of the maximum current that may flow during a fault, 
or to use a voltage-limiting device. For a given reactance, 
the cost of capacitors increases approximately as the square 
of the rated current so that it is more economical to use 
capacitors whose ratings are based on the working current 
and to limit the voltage that can appear across their 
terminals by means of auxiliary apparatus. 
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Care must be used that the voltage rating of the series 
capacitor and its associated protective equipment is made 
high enough so the capacitor is not by-passed during work- 
ing loads. On radial circuits to insure availability of the 
series capacitor during motor starting currents, when its 
effects are most useful, the capacitor rating must be at 
least 67 percent of the greatest motor inrush current that 
may be imposed on the line plus other operating load. 
With protective deviees set to by-pass the capacitor at 
200-percent rating, the capacitor remains in service during 
such transient loads. 

The device used to protect a series capacitor during a 
fault should limit the voltage rise to about twice the rated 
value even for a short time. The capacitor must therefore 
be by-passed during the first half cycle of fault current. 
A properly designed gap (shown in Fig. 38) fulfills this 
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Fig. 38—Special gap for parallel protection of series capacitors. 


requirement and materials can be selected to give a stable 
arc and a low are drop without repetitive restriking. Under 
most conditions, some means must be provided for shunt- 
ing this gap and transferring the are enrrent to another 
path. After the circuit current again falls to normal, the 
by-pass equipment must open to transfer current back 
through the capacitor. This commonly is done with a 
thermal or magnetic contactor or by an automatic circuit 
breaker that closes to by-pass the gap and capacitor and 
opens some time after the fault has cleared to restore the 
capacitor to service. If the installation consists of two or 
more groups of capacitor units in series within a bank, 
each can be protected by its own parallel! gap. 

Where the insulation class of the series capacitor is low, 
for example, where 230-volt capacitor units are used and 
the gap must break down at 460 volts, it is not possible 
to set the gap for sufficiently low breakdown voltage. In 
such instances, a trigger circuit is used to initiate the 
break-down of the gap. 

On large series capacitors in transmission tie lines special 
gaps or special high-speed circuit.breakers or both may be 
required to protect. the capacitors and re-insert them into 
the circuit within a half cycle or a cycle after the fault is 
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Fig. 39—4 typical series capacitor on a distribution circuit, 


eleared. This is necessary to enable the series capacitors 
to provide system stability. If the capacitors are not re- 
inserted within a cycle or less, their full benefit cannot be 
realized and their usefulness on tie lines would be reduced 
materially both electrically and economically. 


39, Protection Against Continuous Overload 


Standard senes capacitors should not be used for con- 
tinuous operation at an average more than 105 percent of 
their rated voltage. Consequently, average working cur- 
rent through a series capacitor should not exceed the rated 
working current by more than five percent. The short- 
circuit protective device is not designed to function at less 
than 200 percent of the rated current; therefore, it is some- 
times desirable to provide overload as well as short-circuit 
protection. The overload protective device should have 
an inverse time-current characteristic that can be co- 
ordinated with the capacitor to allow momentary overloads 
but not continuous ones. Series capacitors have a 30- 
minute rating of 1.35 times rated eurrent and a 5-minute 
rating of 1.5 times rated current. A thermally operated 
switch can also be used for this purpose. 

This special type of protection usually is not warranted 
except on large series capacitor banks. The absence of 
overload protection on small distribution installations fur- 
ther emphasizes the need for care in choosing the contin- 
uous current rating. 


40. Dielectric Failure Protection 


Dielectric failure protection rarely is used except on 
large banks. This also is a feature that is sacrificed on small 
distribution series capacitors in the interest of simplicity 
and low first cost. 

Dielectric protection is a means of detecting a faulted 
capacitor unit in a series-capacitor assembly. In an un- 
fused capacitor bank a short-circuited capacitor may sus- 
tain an internal are, which causes gas to be generated in 
the unit. Continued operation causes the internal pressure 
to reach a value that rupture the case and possibly damage 
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other units and equipment. Tf the units are equipped with 
individual fuses—and they should be—a fuse operation to 
remove a faulted unit increases the reactance of the bank 
and operation at the rated current of the original bank 
subjects the remaining units to overvoltage. Protection 
is afforded by detecting with proper relaying when the 
currents become unequal in two equal branches of the 
capacitor. When the unbalance in current exceeds the 
selected value, the capacitor is by-passed until the de- 
fective unit is replaced, 


41. Circuit Relaying 


On radial circuits, fault-protection relaying usually is 
not affected by the addition of series capacitors. Fault 
currents practically always considerably exceed twice rated 
current. Consequently the parallel gap breaks down on 
the first half cycle of fault current. This happens faster 
than most types of relays operate and thus relay and 
circuit-breaker operations are the same as without eapaci- 
tors. Relaying of line-to-ground faults is accomplished 
usually by residual or neutral current, which is not affected 
greatly by a series capacitor. Fault-protective relaying on 
a tie feeder, however, may be affected considerably by the 
installation of a series capacitor. Detailed studies must be 
made for each case prior to installation of the capacitor. 


VIII. OPERATING PROBLEMS 


Along with the desirable characteristics of series capaci- 
tors, there is the possibility of undesirable phenomena, 
usually involving some kind of resonance, which until re- 
cently has deterred the installation of large banks of series 
capacitors even where they otherwise could solve difficult 
system problems. In many cases the difficulties can be 
anticipated and suitable precautions taken to make an 
installation practical. 

Three major phenomena may be encountered in a circuit 
employing a series capacitor: sub-synchronous resonance of 
a motor during starting, ferro-resonance of a transformer, 
and hunting of a motor during steady-state operation. 
One, two, or all of these may occur. 


42. Sub-synchronous Resonance During Motor 
Starting 


When an induction or a synchronous motor is started, 
(the latter as an induction motor) through a series capaci- 
tor, the rotor may lock in and continue to rotate at a speed 
below normal or synchronous. This condition is known as 
sub-synchronous resonance. It is caused by the capacitor, 
whose capacitive reactance in conjunction with the induc- 
tive reactanceof the circuit and motor establishes a circuit 
resonant at a frequency below that of the power supply. 
The rotor, in effect, acts as a stable asynchronous gener- 
ator. It receives power at rated frequency from the stator 
windings and transposes it to the sub-synchronous fre- 
quency, which it returns to the circuit containing the ca- 
pacitor. This circuit, being resonant, imposes a minimum 
of impedance to the sub-synchronous voltage and conse- 
quently conducts a large current. A motor operating under 
these conditions may be damaged by excessive vibration 
or heating. 
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The sub-synchronous frequency is dependent on the 
relative sizes of the motor and the capacitor. The capacitor 
rating is determined by the circuit rating (other conditions 
remaining the same, the ratings are proportional). Con- 
sequently, the resonant frequency is related, indirectly, to 
the rating of the motor in proportion to that of the feeder. 
This frequency is usually 20 to 30 cycles for a 60-eycle 
motor whose rating equals half the circuit rating. 

As the motor size decreases with respect to the capacitor 
and circuit ratings, its reactance increases. During reso- 
nance, capacitive and inductive reactance are equal. Be- 
cause capacitive reactance increases with decreasing fre- 
quency, the sub-synchronous resonant frequency is lower 
when the motor requires a smaller proportion of the circuit 
rating. A motor requiring less than five percent of the 
circuit rating can be resonant at a sub-synchronous fre- 
quency of five cycles or lesa if it starts under load. 

The most common method of preventing sub-synchro- 
nous resonance is to damp out this frequency by placing 
a resistor in parallel with the capacitor. While the resiat- 
ance to use can be calculated, the results thus obtained are 
usually one half to one tenth the values that experience 
proves necessary. Calculations are inaccurate because of 
the difficulty of giving precise consideration to such vari- 
ables as inertia of the motor and load, starting load, speed 
of acceleration, the type of starter, and other load on the 
eireuit.. For example, load elsewhere on the circuit, when 
a motor is started, reduces the possibility of sub-synchro- 
nous resonance by providing a damping effect similar to 
that of parallel resistance. 

‘The resistance should be as high as possible in order to 
hold to a minimum its continuous losses, which are equal 
to the square of the voltage across the capacitor bank 
divided by the resistance. It is common practice, then, to 
apply resistors that are adjustable over a predetermined 
range, particularly in the larger installations. 

When low ohmie resistance is used, the resistor can be 
disconnected after the motor reaches full speed and the 
risk of resonance has passed. Switching could be accom- 
plished manually or by remote control over a pilot wire 
or power-line carrier channel with electrically-operated 
switching equipment. 

Sub-synehronous resonance can also be avoided by use 
of parailel resistors across only two phases of a three-phase 
series capacitor. Such a solution is permissible where the 
omission of resistors from one phase does not unbalance 
the voltage appreciably. The amount of unbalance is de- 
termined by the resistance. The higher the resistance, the 
less the unbalance. But the resistance necessary, not the 
degree of unbalance, determines the ohmic value. At least 
one such installation is in service and is operating satis- 
factorily. 

Sub-synchronous resonance can exist only during motor 
starting. Hence, resonance can be prevented by inserting 
resistance in series in the supply leads to the motor instead 
of in parallel with the capacitor. A contactor is required 
to short circuit the series resistance after the motor reaches 
full speed. If the circuit contains only a few motors such a 
scheme may be more economical than a single large resist- 
ance in parallel across the capacitors. To be effective, the 
series resistance must be in the stator eireuit of the motor. 
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Resistance in the rotor circuit of a slip-ring motor does not 
give the desired damping but affects primarily the amount 
of slip between the sub-synchronous frequency and the 
frequency of the current through the rotor circuit. 

If motors are started infrequently, sub-synchronous res- 
onance can be avoided without using resistance by short 
circuiting the capacitor during starting. If a temporary 
unbalance is tolerable, the same result can be achieved in 
some cases by short circuiting only one phase of the bank, 
which simplifies the switching equipment. 

The reactance of a capacitor is inversely proportional 
to frequency, while that of an inductor is directly propor- 
tional. Hence, in a series circuit consisting of capacitance 
and inductance the voltage drop across the former in- 
creases as frequency is reduced. Therefore, a condition of 
sub-synehronous resonance in a power circuit causes an 
increase in the voltage drop across the capacitor. This 
voltage may be large enough to cause the protective gap 
in parallel with the capacitor bank to flash over, thus short 
circuiting the capacitor. This halts the resonant condition 
and permits the motor to accelerate normally to full speed. 
After a time delay the capacitor is automatically restored 
to the circuit. This sequence of operations may make it 
possible in some installations {particularly where motors 
are started rarely) to use the gap alone to prevent sub- 
synchronous resonance and perhaps eliminate the need for 
parallel resistors. However, heavy-duty gaps in serles with 
resistors to dissipate the energy stored in the capacitors 
may be required. 

The gap is set to break down at twice rated current 
(twice rated voltage) at rated frequency. Consequently, 
during sub-synchronous resonance at half rated frequency 
the gap flashes over at rated current since the capacitive 
reactance is doubled. The lower the frequency the smaller 
the current required to break down the gap. 

Tn general, the possibility of sub-synchronous resonance 
should be checked for all circuits in which the largest motor 
requires more than five percent of the circuit rating. Ex- 
perience indicates that standard motors rated less than 
ten percent of circuit rating encounter no difficulty if 
started at no load. In fact, motors rated up to 20 percent 
usually aceelerate satisfactorily if started at no load and 
across the line. However, when high-inertia loads are in- 
volved, the circuit must be checked for sub-synchronous 
resonance even if the power requirement of the largest 
motor is as low as five percent of the circuit rating. 


43, Ferro-Resonance in Transformers 


A transformer bank when energized draws a high tran- 
sient exciting current. If a series capacitor is in the circuit, 
it may create a resonant condition that causes the high 
current to continue. ‘This is known as ferro-resonance. 

Ferro-resonanee is cured automatically in most cases by 
the parallel gap. The magnetizing inrush current is prob- 
ably of sufficient magnitude and low enough in frequency 
to cause a voltage drop to appear across the capacitor (and 
across the gap) high enough to break down the gap. As 
the transient period approaches its end, the current in the 
gap decreases. The steady-state current through the gap 
for a short period is usually too small to maintain the arc 
and therefore the gap clears, restoring the capacitor to the 
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circuit. The possibility that the gap alone can prevent 
ferro-resonance is checked by oscillographic tests after the 
capacitor is installed, 

If tests indicate that the gap is inadequate, ferro-reso- 
nance can be eliminated by shunting the capacitor with a 
resistor or by having a certain minimum load on the trans- 
former side of the capacitor when the bank is energized. 
Of course, a parallel resistor applied to prevent sub-syn- 
chronous resonance of motors also prevents ferro-resonance 
of transformers. 

In some cases, such as 2400- or 4160-volt circuits, the 
voltage rating of a series bank would be very low (and its 
cost high) if installed directly in the line, To permit appli- 
cation of a capacitor having a higher voltage rating, a 
transformer in series with the line is sometimes employed 
to step the voltage up from the required drop in the line 
to the capacitor rating. Such transformers must be de- 
signed carefully to prevent ferro-resonance. 

A series capacitor, when installed in a long circuit sup- 
plying a transformer of abnormally high steady-state 
exciting current, may resonate during normal operation 
at a frequency corresponding to a harmonic component 
of the exciting current. Fluctuating loads may cause such 
resonance even though it does not appear when the trans- 
former is energized. Resonance in this ease is climinated 
by a parallel resistor, by changing the transformer winding, 
or by replacing the transformer with another having a 
normal exciting current. 


44. Hunting of Motors During Normal Operation 


Hunting of a lightly-loaded synchronous motor can be 
caused by disturbances such as switching of power circuits 
and changes in load or excitation of the motor itself. Buch 
hunting cannot be direetly attributed to resonance. The 
principal factor in predicting hunting is the ratio of feeder 
resistance to total feeder reactance (including the series 
capacitor) between the power source and the motor ter- 
minals, If the ratio is less than one and is not negative, 
hunting is unlikely. Violent hunting of a synchronous 
motor was encountered upon application of a series ca- 
pacitor in one instance because the ratio of feeder resistance 
to reactance was approximately four. 

A synekronous motor, when fed through a long line 
excessively compensated by a series capacitor, may hunt 
if started during periods of light load. Such hunting is 
avoided if the power-factor angle of the load (after the 
motor is started) is equal to or greater than the impedance 
angle of the circuit (including the capacitor). The tang- 
ent of this impedance angle is the ratio of total circuit re- 
actance (feeder reactance minus capacitor reactance} to 
feeder resistance. 

Hunting is not limited to synchronous motors. Series 
capacitors should not be applied to circuits supplying 
either synchronous or induction motors driving reciprocat- 
ing loads such as pumps or compressors. In addition to 
problems of sub-synchronous resonance, the motors once 
started may hunt, causing objectionable light flicker. The 
frequency of hunting is sometimes equal to, or a direct 
multiple of, the frequency of power pulsation, which 
further aggravates the situation. A cure for hunting may 
be the installation of a heavy flywheel to increase the 
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Fig. 40—10 800 Kvar series capacitor in 66-kv line showing 
large capacitor housings with somewhat smaller housings for 
parallel resistor units. 


rotating mass. However, this solution may enhance the 
possibility of sub-synchronous resonance, which is equally 
undesirable. 


IX. 10 000-KVAR SERIES CAPACITOR 


A 10000-kvar series capacitor is in service on a 66-kv 
radial circuit having a rated load of 500 amperes. Each 
phase of this capacitor bank consists of 240 standard 15- 
kvar, 2400-volt units, divided into 3 groups connected in 
series, Each group, which contains 80 units in parallel, 
is protected by its own gap and accompanying by-pass 
thermal switch, 

This series capacitor, Fig. 40, was installed because the 
desired voltage improvement is obtained more efficiently 
and at less cost than by any other method. The principal 
function of the bank is to improve the voltage level and 
decrease flicker voltage at a steel plant where the bulk of 
the load consists of four 10 000-kva electric-are furnaces, 
The heaviest load normally encountered is approximately 
37 000-kva at about 78 percent power factor. The change 
in voliage conditions effected by the series capacitor is 
shown in Fig. 41, which indicates that the fluctuations are 
reduced and the average voltage level during periods of 
peak load is increased about 10 percent. Before installa- 
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Fig. 41—Voltage conditions at the steel-mill bus (a) before 
and (b) after the series capacitor was installed, 
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tion of the capacitors, the voltage at the bus dropped from 
12 000 volts at no load to 10 000 at full load. The full-load 
voltage is now about 11 300 volts. Furthermore, voltage 
conditions at the tapped point (Fig. 42), which was pre- 
viously used only as an emergency supply to a nearby 
town, are so improved that this source now provides every- 
day power service. 

The series capacitor compensates for 57 percent of the 
total circuit reactance up to the 11-ky steel-plant bus. This 
decreases hy over 50 percent the magnitude of the change 
in voltage level during periods of heavy load and also 
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Fig. 42—Voltage conditions at tapped load point (a) before 
and (b) after the 10 000-kvar, 66-kv series capacitor was 
installed. 


reduces flicker voltage. However, the capacitor compen- 
sates for 100 percent of the total reactance up to the 
tapped load point. As a consequence the change in voltage 
level is reduced even more (about 80 percent) than at the 
steel-mil bus. Furthermore, the sudden fluctuations at 
the tapped point are almost entirely eliminated. 

In addition to the furnace load the steel plant has 
several motors, the largest being a 4000-hp wound-rotor 
induction motor. A 400-ohm resistor across the capacitor 
gives sufficient damping for suecessful motor starting and 
prevents self-excitation or sub-synehronous resonance. 
Such phenomena sometimes occur when large motors 
¿relative to the circuit rating) are started through a feeder 
containing a series capacitor. The resistor, because of its 
continuous losses, is undesirable but experience has in- 
dicated that it is essential for successful motor starting. 

This large series capacitor has been successful Had a 
synchronous condenser been installed at the load instead of 
a series capacitor, the initial cost would have been at least 
doubled and the continuous losses would have been much 
greater. The installed cost of such a capacitor is estimated 
to be about sixteen dollars per kilovar. 


X. PROGRESS OF SERIES CAPACITORS 


About 100 installations of series capacitors are in service 
on power circuits throughout the United States. The 
best results are obtained where there are no relatively large 
motors and where the eapacitive reactance provided by 
the series capacitor is less than the inductive reactance of 
the circuit up to the principal load point. 
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Good results have been obtained with capacitors in 
circuits supplying electric-are furnaces, one of the worst 
types of industrial loads. Series capacitors are ideal for 
resistance-welding devices where they can reduce the kva 
demand by 50 to 75 percent. Welders can be provided 
with built-in capacitors. If a series capacitor is applied te 
an existing welder, modifications to the welding trans- 
former must be made to prevent excessive current flow. 

While most of the improper operations of series capaci- 
tors are due to the fact that circuits with series capacitance 
resonate at some frequency, some trouble with protective 
devices has been encountered. But with new developments 
and information and experience gained on recent applica- 
tions, more reliable performance is now expected. Some 
types of equipment should not be supplied through series 
capacitors because of difficulties that at present cannot be 
overcome. Overcompensation except in very special cases 
should be avoided as it produces undesirable results. 

Twenty years ago shunt capacitors were used to a very 
limited extent, Today thay have been universally ac- 
cepted as practical, reliable, and economical solutions to 
many problems involving voltage level, power-factor eor- 
rection, equipment loading, ete. Many shunt capacitors 
rated over 5000 kva and a few over 10000 kva are in 
operation. Undoubtedly the same evolution is now in 
process with series capacitors. Several series capacitors 
rated over 1000 kva and one installation of 10000 kva 
have been installed. Perhaps the “ice” has been broken 
and other large installations will follow. Experience gained 
on the 10000-kva installation certainly indicates that 
large series capacitors applied carefully are economical 
and successful in operation. Still further progress is likely 
to result from studies now being made on the application 
of large series capacitors to extra-high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines. A large series capacitor is now being installed 
and tested in a 230-ky line in the Pacific Northwest. 
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REGULATION AND LOSSES OF TRANSMISSION LINES 
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G. D. McCann 


performance of transmission lines under normal 
operating conditions. The analytical expressions for 

currents and voltages and the equivalent circuits for trans- 
mission lines are first developed for “short” lines and for 
“long” lines (where the effects of distributed line capaci- 
tance must be taken into account}. A simplification is pre- 
sented in the treatment of long lines that greatly clarifies 
their analysis and reduces the amount of work necessary 
for calculations. Problems relating to the regulation and 
losses of lines and their operation under conditions of fixed 
terminal voltages are then consideréd. The circle diagrams 
are developed for short lines, long lines, the general equiv- 
alent 7 circuit, and for the general circuit using ABCD 
constants. The circle diagrams are revised from the previ- 
ous editions of the book to conform with the convention 
for reactive power which is now accepted hy the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, so that lagging reactive 
power is positive and leading reactive power is negative. 

W hen determining the relations between voltages and cur- 
rents on a three-phase system it is customary to treat them 
on a “per phase” basis. The voltages are given from line 
to neutral, the currents for one phase, the impedances for 
one conductor, and the equations written for one phase. 
The three-phase system is thus reduced to an equivalent 
single-phase system. However, vector relationships be- 
tween voltages and currents developed on this basis are 
applicable to line-to-line voltages and line currents if the 
impedance drops are multiplied by 4/3 for three-phase 
systems and by 2 for single-phase two-wire systems. 

Most equations developed will relate the terminal con- 
ditions at the two ends of the line since they are of primary 
importance. These terminals will be called the sending end 
and receiving end with reference to the direction of normal 
flow of power, and the corresponding quantities designated 
by the subscripts $ and R. 


"Dess chapter deals with problems relating to the 


I. EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS FOR 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


1. Short Transmission Lines 


For all types of problems it is usually safe to apply the 
short. transmission line analysis to lines up to 30 miles in 
length or all lines of voltages less than about 40 kv. The 
importance of distributed capacitance and its charging 
current varies not only with the eharacteristies of the line 
but also with the different types of problems. For this 
reason no definite length can be stipulated as the dividing 
point between long and short lines. 


Revised by: 
R. F. Lawrence 


Negleeting the capacitance a transmission line ean be 
treated as a simple, lumped, constant impedance, 


L=R+jX=28=381-J18 
Where 
z=series impedance of one conductor in ohms per mile 
r* = resistance of one conductor in ohms per mile 
x*= inductive reactance of one conductor in ohms per 
mile 
s=Jength of line in miles 
The eorresponding “per phase” or equivalent single-phase 
circuit is shown in Fig. 1 together with the vector diagram 


Z=29=(r+ixós 


Z-RejX Es 
IX 


Es I ER A En IR 


EQUIVALENT TRANSMISSION 
CIRCUIT TO NEUTRAL, 


Fig. 1-—Equivalent circuit and vector diagram for short trans- 
mission lines. 


relating the line current and the line-to-neutral voltages at 
the two ends of the line. 

The analytical expression for this relationship is given 
by the equation: 


Es=Ex+Z1 (1) 
Throughout this chapter, the following symbols are used: 
E—4s a vector quantity 


Eis the absolute magnitude of the quantity 
E-—3 the conjugate of the vector quantity 


2. Long Transmission Lines 


The relative importanee of the charging eurrent of the 
line for all types of problems varies directly with the volt- 
age of the line and inversely with the load current. To 
appreciate this fully it is necessary to consider the analysis 
of "long" lines. 

A "Jong? transmission line can be considered as an in- 
finite number of series impedances and shunt capacitances 
connected as shown in Fig. 2. The current Ig is unequal to 
Ig in both magnitude and phase position because some 
current is shunted through the capacitance between phase 

"These quantities can be obtained from the tables of conductor 
characteristics of Chap. 3. 
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RECEIVING 
END 


SENDING 
END 


Fig. 2—Diagram representing long transmission lines. 


and neutral. The relationship between Eg and En for a 
“long” fine is different from the case of the short line be- 
Cause of the progressive change in the line current due to 
the shunt capacitance. If Es and Ex are considered as 
phase-to-neutral voltages and I's and Ty are the phase cur- 
rents, the classical equations relating the sending-end volt- 
ages and currents to the receiving-end quantities are: 





E's- En cosh (Va) + sinh (s W2y) (2) 
IgE sinh (sVzy)-+In cosh (s'V/ay) (3) 
Es 


y 


The suseeptance, y, heretofore has been used most fre- 
quently in these expressions. However, with the advent of 
the new form of tables giving characteristics of conductors, 
the shunt-capacitive reactance is obtained as a function of 
the conductor size and equivalent spacing. The reciprocal 
of y, which is z' is therefore a more convenient quantity to 
use. For this reason the concept of shunt-capacitive re- 
actance is used throughout this chapter. Eqs. (2) and (3) 
then become: 


EÉg-—Eg vost 5) sinh (2) (4) 
g z 
Is aR sinh (aH & cosh (24) (5) 
Vaz 2 z 


where z is the series impedance of one conductor in ohms 
per mile, 2’ is the shunt impedanee of the line in ohms per 
mile, s is the distance in miles. 
g as dz (10) 
z'* = capacitive reactance in megohms per mile. 

Equations (4) and (5) can be written conveniently in 
terms of the conventional ABCD constants.* For the case 
of a transmission line the circuit is symmetrical and D is 


equal to A. (Refer to Chapter 10, Section 21 for definition 
of ABCD constants.) 


Es=AEg+ Bla (6) 

Ig=CEg+ Dinp=CEpt+tAln (7) 

Ex=AEs~Bls (8) 

Ig= —CEs+-Dig= —CEg-4- Als (9} 
where 

A=cosh (NE) eoe NH (10) 


"This quantity can be obtained from the tables of conductor char- 
acteristics in Chap. 3. It is given in megohtns in tables as it js then 
of the same order of magnitude as the inductive reactance. 
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in which 


Z=2s and g-t 


8 
B— zz! sinh (95) Vzz sinh 2 
z 





7 (11) 
to, E 1 : Z 

C = — sinh (: j J- sinh 15 (12) 
Vez Nez ZZ' Z 


The values of the hyperbolic functions can be obtained 
from tables? or charts? or from evaluation of their equiv- 
alent series expressions 

) o» 


cosh («S = cosh ete e 
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-003 





LINE LENGTH -WAVE LENGTHS 


Fig. 3 —Variation of the real and imaginary components of A, 
B, and C for a 795 000 circular mils ACSR, 25-foot equivalent 
spacing, transmission line, 

r —0.117 ohm per mile. 
a ~0.7836 ohm per mile. 
x'=0.1859 megohm per mile. 
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sinh (s 5) o sinn o- (eer n — e) (14) 


Expressed in terms of their equivalent series expansions, 
the ABC constants become 





1 Z Z 2 (15) 

4-| trt TROZA 40320775 7 ] 
B=Z|1 LL 4 £ 1.1 
i | Kup Bor gaz e BSOZA T | 
C=>|1 a a 17 
al ar gors* 504027 862 880Z ok ) 


The series are carried out far enough so that the ABC 
constants ean be determined to a high degree of ac- 
curacy. However, for lines approaching one quarter wave 
length, the series do not converge rapidly enough. In such 
a case it is better to determine the ABC constants for the 
line in two sections and combine them as described in 
Chapter 10, Table 9. 

The ABC constants can be determined easily for any 
length of line by an evaluation of the cosh and sinh fune- 
tions using the hyperbolic and trigonometric functions. 
The procedure is outlined briefly here. 


8— NE 


where a and f are in radians. 


cosh 6=cosh æ cos f 4-j sinh a sin 8 
sinh 0 —sinh a cos -+z cosh a sin B 





where: 
Es gs 
cosh a EEC 
2 
: eE 
sinh a= 
2 


Figure 3 shows the variation of the ABC constants as a 
function of line length for the line of Fig. 18. The real and 
imaginary parts of A, B, and C are shown for a complete 
wave length. 


3. The Equivalent r of a Transmission Line 


There are several equivalent circuits that represent the 
above transmission line equations and thus can be used 
for the representation of transmission lines. One such 
circuit is the equivalent r shown in Fig. 4. 

Referring to this figure the equations relating the 
terminal conditions for this circuit are 


Bom But Za( Int 2 zt) 
Zoa 


Es 1422) +Zaln (18) 
ey 

Ey 
ig Za 
Te=In+In' +18 — ER 

a=la+ Ia + Lg ZH 
Za 

dz ze zy (19) 
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la. 
RECEIVING 
ENS 


SENDING 
END 







Es En 


Fig. 4—Equivalent r circuit for representing long transmis- 
sion Hines. 


By equating like coefficients of the equivalent Eqs. (18) 
and (6) 


Za =B (20) 
La 21 
I+ Za, A (21) 
Giving for the equivalent impedance Zia 
B 
np up 22 
La (22) 


Expressed in terms of the corresponding hyperbolic 
functions and their equivalent series the equations for the 
impedances are 


ZZ s Z Z 
Zam v ZZ sinh AZ a o woz 





z VA (23) 
+ siz 863 8802 a) 
; VA 
ZZ sinh VERSA A N, " Z N z 
“| AZ Da 127 T7202" 
cosh 
(24) 





+39 M 1207 sor l .) 


4. Equivalent T of a Transmission Line 


Another equivalent circuit for a transmission line is 
shown in Fig. 5. The equations for the impedances of this 
circuit are 





z EEEE zo xA 
TC 2X  122/ 1202? 201002^ 
SZ (25) 
T$ 628 SÜOZ'* ) 
„l ow. Z, TP 082 
cr ( -oz 830024 151207" 
(26) 


+ 


LIE ll. 
604 8002" 


RECEIVING 
END 





Fig. 5—Equivalent T circuit for representing long transmis- 
sion lines. 
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5, Comparison of the Equivalent r vs. ABCD Con- 
stants 


The choice of the use of the equivalent r vs. ABCD con- 
stants in calculating transmission-line constants is largely a 
matter of personal preference. llowever, each offers cer- 
tain advantages over the other. When the network caleu- 
lator is to be used, it is necessary to set up an actual eireuit 
in the form of the equivalent m. The equivalent v affords a 
better physical picture of transmission-line performance 
and makes the comparison between long and short lines 
and the effect of charging current easier to visualize. 

On the other hand, when a problem is to be solved 
analytically, the use of ABCD constants has a definite ad- 
vantage over the equivalent m because of the availability 
of the independent check: AD-BC=1, This is partie- 
ularly desirable when other circuits are to be combined 
with the transmission line circuit. 

The equivalent x or ABCD constants can be used to rep- 
resent any line, section of line, or combination of lines and 
connected equipment. Either one represents accurately all 
conditions at the two terminals of the system. The equiv- 
alent circuit or ABCD constants being considered bere per- 
tains only to a single line or line seetion. The general 
equivalent circuit and general ABCD constants, if so 
desired, can be determined by the combination of the 
equivalent circuits for the rest of the system as discussed in 
Chapter 10. 


6. Expressions for Transmission Line Constants by 
First Two Terms of Their Series 


When considering the accuracy with which transmission 
line cireuit constants need be determined, it should be 
realized that the resistance, inductance, and capacitance of 
a line can rarciy be known to within 3 or 4 percent and 
probably never within one per cent. This is due to con- 
ductor sag, its variation with different spans, and the varia- 
tion that exists in conductor spacing together with the 
effects of temperature upon conductor resistivity and sag. 
For this reason equations for the above eireuit constants 
that are accurate to within 0.5 percent should be satis- 
factory. 

The effeet of neglecting all but the first two terms of the 
series in the above expressions can best be shown by con- 
sidering an actual line. For a 300-mile line with 250 000 
circular mil stranded copper and a 35-foot spacing the 
third term in all of the above series expressions is larger 
than normal. 

For this line, from the conductor tables of Chap. 3 

70.257 ohms per mile 
T=2, +11 = 0.487 + O.431 =0.918 ohms per mile 
a’ = r,'+2y'=0.111+0.106 =0.217 megohms per mile 
Z =rs+ irs = (77.1+)275.4) ohms 
x’ 18 








Z=—j ÓN —7723.3 ohms 
Z_VIA+ 74 _ 

7 1833 7 0.3807 4- 0.1066 
ZA 2.4 

75701335 —0.08117 


For the third term in the series expression for A 
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gi 
Lm. — 30.0034 
5,757 0.0056 — j0.008 
This term is thus about 0.6 percent of one (the first term). 
For the third term in the expression for Zr. 
2 


1202” 


which is about 0.1 percent of one (the first term). 

For all the rest of the constants the term is less than 
0.1 percent. 

Since these terms vary with the fourth power of the 
length of the line, they decrease rapidly for lines less than 
300 miles in length and can be neglected. For instance for 
a 150-mile line the terms are one-sixteenth as large as for 
a 300-mile line. 

Thus the above transmission line constants can be ex- 
pressed sufficiently accurately by the following equations 
which were derived from Eqs. (15), (16), (17), (23), (24), 
(25), and (26) by neglecting all but the first two terms of 
each series expression. 


= 0,0011 —¿0.00067 























(07) oo en 
B-z,-ivs(1- 55) 

«toes (1 25 deni) (28) 
erem asp e 
E en 
Zo B1 20.) 

e mz) (31) 


In these equations: 
S=length of line in hundreds of miles. 
az and r are in ohms per mile, and x’ in megohms per mile. 


7. Simplified Method of Determining the Imped- 
ances of the Equivalent 7 Circuit for Transmis- 
sion Lines 


The following method greatly simplifies the determina- 
tion of the impedances of the equivalent c circuit and still 
enables them to be determined to within 0.5 percent for 
all practical power transmission lines. 

Equations (28) and (30) can be expressed in the follow- 
ing form: 


Zoq = 10075 K,--j10028K, (33) 
Bigs PARDO ^34) 
where 
as? 
K l-ap (35) 
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K,-1— aa) (36) 
ky 1- (37) 
eS (38) 


Examination of the above equations shows that for a 
given line, the factors Ke Ka, and k, differ from 1 by a 
term that is proportional to the square of the length of the 
line. However, a study of the characteristics of lines which 
it is economical to build and that have been built in the 
United States reveals that for a given length the variance 
of these correction factors from a mean is very slight. In 
addition, it is only the lines with smaller conductor sizes 
and equivalent spacings for which the correction factors 
vary appreciably. 


TABLE 1.-- MINIMUM CONDUCTOR SIZES AND SEPARATIONS FOR 
WHICH THE MEAN VALUES OF THE CORRECTION FACTORS 
ARE APPLICABLE TO AN ACCURACY OF WITHIN ONE- 
HALF OF ONE PERCENT" 





Length of Line 























in Miles 50 75 150 200 300 
G.M.D. (ft. 3 6 6 10 14 
Copper Cables 6 2 0 300 000 500 000 

I 1 000 500 000 705 G00 
An Hollow E f l 7 
Cu. Cable 00v 00 00 300 000 500 000 
Gen. Cable 
Type HH 000% 000 000 300 000 500 000 


9? Conductor sizes are in cir. mils or AWG. 
w Smallest sizes made. 


Table 1 gives minimum conductor sizes and spacings for 
various lengths of line for which the use of mean correction 
factors will give sufficient accuracy. For lines up to 300 
miles in length with conductor sizes and spacings equal to 
or greater than given by this table, the use of mean values 
for K,, Ky, and k, gives an accuracy of within 0.5 percent. 
The correction factor kx is never greater than about 0.005 
and can be neglected. Thus, the shunt impedance Zi, 
can be considered as a pure capacitor. 

In Fig. 6 are plotted the curves for K,, K,, and k, as a 
function of line length. The values on these curves con- 
form to those of the most common type of line construc- 
tion that is used for a given line length. ‘hus, in most 
cases the use of these values will give an accuracy con- 
siderably better than 0.5 percent. The factors ean also 


TABLE 2—EXPRESSIONS FOR THE CORRECTION FACTORS FOR 
THE EQUIVALENT 7 IMPEDANCES 

















Correction Values for Line Lengths up to 
Factors 50 Mi | 75 Mi. | 100 Mi. | 200 Mi. | 300 Mi. 
K: 1—0.0141 8 
Ky 1 | 1—0.0069 5? 
[3 1 | 1—0,0035 5? 
kx 0 


B is the length of the line expressed in hundreds of miles. 
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Fig. 6—Correction factors for, the equivalent r transmission 
line impedances and ABC constants at 60 cycles. 
S «length of line in hundreds of miles, 
f =conductor resistance in ohms per mile. 
z =inductive reactance in ohms per mile. 
&'-capacitive reactance in megohms per mile, 


be expressed to sufficient aecuracy as parabolie equations 
of the type 1-—K5*. In Table 2 are tabulated the cor- 
rection factors expressed in this form. The curves con- 
structed from these equations conform closely to the curves 
of Fig. 6. Table 2 shows that A, can be considered as 1 up 
to 50 miles, K, as 1 up to 75 miles, and k, as 1 up to 100 
miles. Sinee in practically all eases the individual sections 
of line to be considered are not over 100 miles long, the 
correction factors can be neglected entirely if an accuracy 
of better than 114 percent is not desired. The largest 
deviation from unity is in K, which at 100 miles is only 
1.4 percent. 

Example 1-—Asan example of the use of this method 
in determining the equivalent 7 of a transmission line, con- 
sider a three-phase, 60-cyele, 230-mile line of 500 000 
circular mil stranded copper conductors at an equivalent 
spacing of 22 fect. 

From the Tables of Chap. 3 


r=0.130 ohms per mile 
2=0.818 ohms per mile 
z'—0.1917 megohms per mile 


From the curves of Fig. 6 for a 230 mile line 


K,=0.931 
Ky = 0.964 
k, = 0.982 


From Eqs. (33) and (34) or Fig. 6 
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Zea = (0.130) (230) (0.931) +3(0.818) (230) (0.964) 
= (27.84 -3181.4) ohms 
2(0.1917) 
Leg = mj (0.982)(10* 
ea 2.30 (0,982) (104) 
Zea = — 716385 ohms 
The equivalent circuit for this line is shown in Fig. 13. 


8. Adaptation of Simplified Method of Determining 
Equivalent + to Determining ABC Constants 


The foregoing method can be adapted with an acceptable 
degree of accuracy to determining the ABC constants of a 
transmission line. The A BC ecorrtants of the line should be 
determined by a more accurate method if the line is to be 
combined with other circuit elements, Eq. (27) can be 
written as follows: y 


A=K,+j-{1-K,) (39) 
ue? 
where K,=1 — 39077 


Since K, is the same form of correction factor as K, (Eq. 
(35)), a new curve for the correction factor can be plotted 
as shown in Fig. 6. The constant 4 is readily obtained 
from the correction factor A, and Eq. (39). The eonstant 
B is equal to Ze and is determined through the use of the 
correction factors K, and K, of Fig. 6. 

From Eqs. (16) and (17) it can be seen that 


C= B_ Bx10+* 
ZZ' xx! —jra’ 


(40) 





where 
r=conductor resistance in ohms per mile. 
2=inductive reactance in ohms per mile. 
x'= capacitive reactance in megohms per mile, 


Example I(a)—Determine the ABC constants of the 
transmission line of example 1. 
From the curves of Fig. 6, for a 230-mile line 
K,-—0.807 
pd the curve for K, of Fig. 6 and from Eqs. (39) and 
0.130 
A —0.897 -+ Jo YT 1—0.897) 
— 0.897 +70.0164 
B=Z.=27.84+/181.4 ohms (from example 1) 
Ca (27.84 /181.0(10-9) 
(0.818)(0. 1917) —7(0.130)(0.1917) 
= —(.00000639+30.001156 
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9, Analytical Solution for Voltage Regulation of 
Short Lines from Known Receiver Conditions 


The commonest type of regulation problem is one in 
which it is desired to determine the voltage drop for known 
receiving-end conditions. For the solution of this problem 
it is more convenient to make En the reference vector as 
shown in Fig. 7(a). Unless denoted by the subseript L all 
voltages will be taken as line-to-neutral voltages. If line- 
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(b} FOR KNOWN SENDING ENO CONDITIONS 


Fig. 7—Vector diagrams for determining voltage regulation of 
short lines, 


to-line voltages are applied to the following voltage equa- 
tions the impedance drop must be multiplied by 4/3 for 
three-phase lines or by 2 for single-phase lines. 

In the following equations, (41) through (61), the sign of 
the power factor angle q, depends upon whether the current 
is lagging or leading. For a lagging power factor, and sin $ 
are negative; for a leading power factor, $ and sin d are 
positive. The cos of q is positive for either lagging or leading 
current, 

En = Eg = reference 
Il cos $r+¿ sin da 
Ze R+jX —rsd-jxs 


Eg Eg--1Z (41) 
or 
Es=(Ex+-IR cos $4 — 1X sin on) + (TX cos $a 
HR sin di). (42) 


In magnitude 


Es= VER +IRcosór-1X singa} +(IX cosón-J-I R sin dg) 

(43) 
. lí the 7R and 7X drops are not over 10 percent of Eg, 
Es can be determined for normal power-factors to within a 


haif percent by neglecting its quadrature component. 
Then 





Es=En+1R COS ba ÍX sin or (44) 


The voltage regulation of a line is usually considered 
as the percent drop with reference to En. 
100(E 5— ER) 

R 


Percent Reg. = (45) 
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For exact calculations formula (43) can be used with 
Eq. 45. 

Using the approximate formula (44) Eq. 45 can be 
written 


Percent Reg. = P 
R 





(r cos faz sin $a) (40) 
The load in kva delivered to the receiving end of a 
three-phase line is given by the equation 
SEM 4E ud 
1000 . 1000 
where E, is the line voltage at the receiving end. 
The regulation expressed in terms of the load and the line- 
to-line voltage can be written 
100 000 (KvaX(9) cos ba 
L 


(47) 


Percent, Reg. = -£ sin $r) (48) 

These equations show that the amount of load that can 
be transmitted over a given line at a fixed regulation varies 
inversely with its length. Using the regulation calculated 
from these equations to determine the receiver-end voltage 
will give this quantity to L4 percent if neither the resist- 
ance nor reactive drops exceed more than 10 percent of the 
terminal voltage. The percentage variance of the regula- 
tion from its own correct value, however, may be great, 
depending upon its actual magnitude and for this reason 
such equations are not accurate for determining load limits 
for fixed regulations. 

Example 2—The use of these equations can be illus- 
trated by ealculating the regulation on a three-phase line 
five miles long having 300 000 circular mil stranded copper 
conductors at an equivalent spacing of four feet and carry- 
ing a load of 10000 kva at 0.8 power-factor lag and a 
receiver line voltage of 22 000 volts. 

y=0.215 ohms per mi and z=0.644 ohms per mi. 

Applying Eq. (48) 
Percent Reg. = 

(100 000) (10 000) (5) 

(22 000)? 

Reg. = 5.895 

10. Voltage Regulation of Short Lines from Known 
Sending-End Conditions 


To calculate the receiving-end voltage from known 
sending-end conditions it is more convenient to use Es as 
the reference vector as shown in Fig. 7(b). For this case 

Es=Eg=reference 
Eg Eg-—-1Z (49) 


En=(Ey—IRcosps+1TXsinós) —j(1X cosQa--IL sing) 
(50) 





[ 0215) (0.8) — (0.644)( -o5| 





Eas V(ES—IR COSQs--ZX sinda) (FX cosós- Rsinós? 
(51) 

Neglecting the quadrature component of En: 
Eg - Eg—IR cos ġa HIX sin da (52) 


11. Problems Containing Mixed Terminal Condi- 
tions 


Sometimes problems are encountered in which mixed 
terminal conditions are given, such as load power factor 
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and sending-end voltage, or sending-end power factor and 
receiver-end voltage, and it is desired to determine the 
unknown voltage for given load currents. Such problems 
can not readily be solved by analytical methods. For 
instance, if it were desired to determine the receiver voltage 
from known load power factor, sending end voltage, and 
current, it would be necessary to solve for Ea in Eq. (43) 
by squaring both sides of the equation and obtaining a 
quadratic equation for En. This is somewhat eumber- 
some. Trial and error methods assuming successive values 
of one of the two unknown quantities, are often more con- 
venient. Also, it is sometimes found easier to solve such 
problems by graphical means. The more important prob- 
lems of this type can be solved by use of the Regulation 
and Loss Chart as shown in Sec. 28(d) of this chapter. 


12. Taps Taken Off Circuit 


Quite frequently the main transmission circuit is tapped 
and power taken off at more than one peint along the cir- 
cuit. For such problems it is necessary to solve each in- 
dividual section in suecession in the same manner as dis- 
cussed above, starting from a point at which sufficient 
terminal conditions are known. 


13. Resistance Losses of Short Transmission Lines 


The total RF? loss of a three-phase line is three times the 
product of the total resistance of one conductor and the 
square of its current. 


Loss = 382? in watts. (53) 
In percent of the delivered kw. load 
Percent Loss = Us (54) 
E L eos $n 


It is sometimes desired to determine the amount of 
power that can be delivered without exceeding a given 
percent less, This is given by 


El cos? orl Loss) 
100 000rs 
This equation shows that the amount of power that can 


be transmitted for a given percent loss varies inversely 
with the length of the line and directly with the loss, 


KW = 





(55) 


14, Regulation of Long Lines from Known Receiver 
Conditions 


The effect of charging current on tbe regulation of 
transmission lines can be determined from the equivalent 
T circuit. In Fig. 8(a) are shown the vector diagrams for 
the case of known load conditions. The voltage drop in 
the series impedance Z,, is produced by the load current 


Jy plus the charging current 2 flowing through the shunt 


eg 
impedance at the receiver end of the line. F'or a given line 
this latter eurrent is dependent only upon the receiver 
voltage Eg. 
'There are two methods of taking this charging current 
into account. One of these is to determine first the net 


current (Lts that flows through Ze together 


eq 
with its power-factor angle $4. Using the equivalent 


212 


LEADING POWER FACTOR 


Es 





banda, 
È za z * 
= Tacos Bat i| gt t Ta singe} “ig cot Dag” ¡lag tin Oe 
x 4 


Es * Eg * leg Zaq 
ie) FOR KNOWN RECEIVING END CONDITIONS 





lut FR 


wT, cos d. ti (& th MET "EET 
En” Eccle beg 


fb; FOR KNOWN SENDING END CONDITIONS 


Fig. 8—Vector diagrams for determining voltage regulation of 
long lines. 


series impedance Ze and this current instead of the load 
eurrent all of the analytical expressions developed for 
short lines are applicable. The equivalent terminal con- 
ditions to use are shown in Fig. 8 (a). 

Example 3—As an example of the use of this method 
consider the line of example 1, operating at a line voltage 
at the receiver end of 110 kv delivering a load current Jp 
of 50 amperes at 0.9 power-faetor lagging. 

En == (110,000-1-/0)/4/8 = 63,500 4-70 
Ig — 50e 255 = S0[cos ( — 25.87) + sin(— 25.8)] 
2:45 — 321.8 amps 
Eg  1100004-;0 ; 
n= a =+j38. 
R77, Vs 71635) 7988 amps 
T= Ta +15 =45—j21.84738.8 =45 4717 =48.18" 
Zo =27.84-/181.4= 183.56 25 
Ea = 63,5004 (48, Le") (183, 56/5125) 
=61,7004-/8640 


*Sine of negative angle is (—), of positive angle is (+), 
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15. Regulation of Long Lines from Known Sending- 
End Conditions 
For this case the equivalent current flowing through 
Zi, can be determined as the difference between Is and 
Th the current in the shunt reactance at the sending end 
of the equivalent circuit. The vector diagram and equa- 
tions for this case are shown in Fig. 8 (b). 


16. Effect of Line Capacitance on Regulation Ex- 
pressed in Terms of a Correction Factor 


As an alternative method the voltage relations can be 
determined in a form equivalent to adding a correction 
factor to the terminal voltage instead of to the current. 
This method has an advantage in that an average value 
can bo taken for this correction factor which is a function 
only of the length of the line. 

Referring to the vector diagram of Fig. 8(a) for known 
receiving-end conditions and lagging power-factor, it is 
seen that the vector equation for the sending-end voltage 
Es can be written in the following form in terms of the 
load current I, and receiving-end voltage En if the cur- 
rent Jp’ is expressed in terms of Eg: 


Eg ( — Fe Bart Rake GOS pr- Xela sin Pr 


eq 


(eB xa cos dg - Ra Ig sin 6%) (56) 
en 
When the quadrature component of Es is neglected, its 
magnitude can be expressed as 


Es= ( Jf) cos $g — Xen sin ġe (57) 


eq 
From the same considerations that enabled average 
values to be taken for the correction factors of the equiv- 
alent + impedance discussed in Sec. 7 an average value 


Xa. 
can be assumed for 5= in Eq. (57). 


Loa 
Xea _ 9.02018? 

Le 

where S is the length of the line in hundreds of miles, An 

approximate expression can thus be obtained for the regu- 

lation of long lines similar to that of Eq. (46). 


App. % Reg. = D RR cost — Xo singar) — 2.0,8*(59) 


R 





(58) 





Similar analysis can be applied to problems involving 
known sending end conditions. A comparison of Eqs. 
(59) and (46) shows that when Ze is used for long lines, 
the equations are of the same form with the exception of 
the correction factor (—2.015?). For lines up to 100 miles 
in length short line formulas can usually be applied to a 
good degree of accuracy by merely adding this term to the 
result. This, of course, neglects the correction factors K, 
and KR, for Z4. 


17. Determination of Voltage at Intermediate 
Points on a Line 


The voltage at intermediate points on a line may be 


caleulated from known conditions at either terminal by 
simply setting up the equivalent circuit for the line be- 
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tween the terminal and the intermediate point. For the 
line thus set up any of the methods given above may be 
used. 


18, Resistance Losses of Long Lines 


The effect of charging current on line losses can he 
treated as in Sec. 14 for regulation. Referring to Fig. 8 
the Joss can be considered to be due to the current 
feq=iatin’=is—Is’ flowing through the equivalent 
resistance {Rah 

Thus in terms of the load current 

Loss =3Ra Int In watts 


Y ri pa 
-an 1+7 nee in ont A 


(60) 
(61) 





= | watts 


eu eq 


TII. CIRCLE AND LOSS DIAGRAMS 


Equations for line currents, power, and resistance losses 
ean be expressed as functions of the terminal voltages and 
system constants. Such equations and graphieal repre- 
sentations of them are found convenient not only for the 
more common types of performance problems but also in 
connection with system stability. The graphic form of 
the power and current equations are very similar and are 
known as “circle diagrams.” Of these the power circle 
diagram is the most important. In the past this diagram 
has been primarily limited in its use to transmission sys- 
tems. However, it is thought that if its simplicity and the 
clarity with which it depicts system performance are 
better understood, it will be applied more frequently to 
both transmission and distribution problems. 


19. Vector Equations for Power 


In previous editions of this book, lagging reactive power 
was considered as negative and leading reactive power 
positive. This conformed to the standard adopted by the 
American Institute of Electrica! Engineers at that time. 
The convention has now been adopted as standard by the 
Institute that lagging reactive power be considered as 
positive and leading reactive power negative. Using this 
notation the vector expression for power can be written as 
the product of the voltage and the conjugate of the 
current. 

P+jQ= ETI 
This can be shown with reference to Fig. 9. 
E=E cos 6,+jH sin 6, 
I sf cos 6,471 sin 6; 
=] cos Gdl sin 6 
EÍ - E (cos 0.+j sin 6,1 (cos 8,—j sin 9) 
=E] [(cos 8. cos 0, +sin 8, sin 0) + ¿(sin 6, cos fi 
— cos B, sin 8,)] 


(62) 


since, cos (@,—@,) = cos 8, cos 0 +sin 6, sin 6; 
and sin (@,—6;} =sin 6, cos 8;—cos 4, sin 6, 

El EI cos (0.—8)+jEl sin (9.6) 

Let $ be 8.—8;; then for lagging or induetive power 
factors is positive and 


P+IQ=El=El cos 9+jEl sin $. 
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REFERENCE 


Fig. 9—Diagram for determining the vector equation for 
power, 


For leading or capacitive power factor, $ is negative and 
the imaginary component will be negative. A complete 
discussion of the direction of the flow of reactive power is 
given in Chap. 10, Sec. 2. 


20, Current and Power Equations and Circle Dia- 
grams for Short Lines 


Using the above notation the per phase power at either 
end of a line is given by the product of the line-to-neutral 
voltage and the conjugate of the current at the particular 
end in question. If fg is chosen as positive for current 
flowing into the line, positive sending-end power indicates 
power delivered to the line; and if fa is taken as positive 
for current flowing out of the line, positive receiving-end 
power indicates power flowing out of the line. 


Referring to Fig. 1: 


PstjQs=Est 
Pn jQu s Enl 


The current can be expressed in terms of the terminal 
voltage as follows: 





{= A 1 mM 
7 also Î 7 (63) 
Thus 
PatjQs= Peto Bohn 
n 


If Ey be taken as the reference, then Eg= Esc? and 
EsBs= Ei: Esky= Esk ge; Eras Ei; and Eyghs=Hgkg 
€^, The expressions for sending- and receiving-end power 
become 


E EVE, 


PaiQsm—- 64 

a-jQs Z $ (64) 
E EJE 4 

Patja- ppn (65) 


CPC 


The sending and receiving end real and reactive power is 
the sum of two vector quantities. Furthermore, if the 
voltages Es and Er are held constant, there is only one re- 
maining variable, 6. The interpretation of Eqs. (64) and 
(65) in the form of power circle diagrams is an important 
concept. Its simplicity is self evident by referring to Eq. 
(64) and Fig. 10. — 

Es 


The first term 4? is plotted as shown on Fig. 10 and is 


the vector to the center of the sending end circle diagram, 
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REACTIVE 
PONER 






CENTER OF 
SENDING END 


LAGGING 
VOLT AMPERES 


i 


Pr + 30% 
GENTER OF 
RECEIVING ENO 
CIRCLE 


Fig. 10—Power circle diagram for short lines. 


EsEye% 


The second term — 2^ which is the radius of the circle 





is added to this first term so that the resultant is the send- 

ing end real and reactive power. À complete sending end 

circle diagram is obtained by first determining the center 
ie ce 


of the cirele from e. and second, the radius — ÉsPne", 


£ 
letting 0-0. 

The receiving-end circle diagram is obtained in the same 
manner. 

Equations (64) and (65) can be reduced in general terms 
to Cartesian coordinate form in which the real and reactive 
parts are separated. However, it is simpler to insert the 
proper numerical values in the vector and conjugate form 
and solve by polar and Cartesian coordinates, from which 
the circle diagrams ean then be plotted. 

If Eq. (65) is reduced to Cartesian-coordinate form it 
can be shown that the maximum power that can be re- 
ceived over the line is obtained when 6 is equal to 





z og 
y= tan? z the angle of the line impedance. The expres- 
sion for the maximum receiving power is 

r wer 


BRE 
Pa max = LER OR 
2 BRS (66) 
5 can also be seen from Fig. 10 that Pa is maximum when 
L2 ez 
When the line-to-neutral voltages are expressed in volts, 
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the coordinates of the diagram are per-phase real volt- 
amperes and per-phase reactive volt-amperes. When ex- 
pressed in kilovolts, the coordinates become thousands of 
kilowatts and thousands of reactive kilovolt-amperes. 
Total three-phase power is three times the per-phase 
power. All of the expressions for power written contain 
products of El, El, or EsEx. When given in terms of 
line-to-line voltages, they are all three times as great as 
when line-to-neutral voltages are used and thus the 
equations then represent total three-phase power. 

Referring to Fig. 10 for the operating condition indi- 
cated by the given angle @ the point A of the power circle 
diagram shows the value of Pa and Qs being delivered to 
the line at the sending end and the point B the value 
of Pr and Qa drawn from the line at the receiver end. The 
difference between Ps and Pg is the KI? loss of the line 
itself for this operating condition. 

The value of Q at each end is the reactive power which 
must be supplied to the line in the case of the sending end 
or drawn from the line in the case of the receiving end in 
order to maintain the chosen terminal voltages. At the 
receiving end the reactive power drawn by the load itself 
at the particular load power factor may not be equal to 
that required to maintain the desired voltage. If a syn- 
chronous condenser is used at the receiving end, the dif- 
ference must be supplied by the condenser to maintain the 
voltage. 

It will be noted that for a given network and given 
voltages at both ends there is a definite limit to the amount 
of power which may be transmitted. If the angle 8 is 
inereased beyond this point, the amount of power trans- 
mitted is reduced. The critical value of 8 for this condition 
was shown by Eq. 66 to be 8=y. The only way the power 
limit may be increased for a given network is by increasing 
the voltage at either or both ends. Increasing the voltage 
at one end increases the radius of both circles in direct 
proportion and moves the center at that end only away 
from the origin, along a line connecting the original center 
to the origin, proportional to the square of the voltage at 
that end. Where the network is subject to change, changes 
in network constants will also change the power limit. 
Referring to Fig. 10 and Eg. (66), it is evident that a 
decrease in the magnitude of Z will result in an increase in 
the power which may be transmitted. Thus any change 
which decreases the series impedance such as the addition 
of parallel circuits will increase the power limit. 

Since the conjugate of the phase current, in amperes, is 
the per-phase power in volt-amperes at either end divided 
by the phase voltage at the same end, either the sending- 
end or receiving-end power circles, when placed in the 
proper quadrants, can be used to represent the locus of the 
current with a proper change in scale of the coordinates. 
Referring to the sending end circle diagram of Fig. 10, 
Ps+iQe=El and for the point A, Qs is positive lagging 
reactive power, Therefore the imaginary component of the 
conjugate of the current is positive: the imaginary com- 
ponent of the current is negative. If the power circle dia- 
grams are rotated about the real power axis so that the 
center of the sending-end circle is in the fourth quadrant 


EA. 
(5 will then be the vector to center), and the center of 
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the receiving end circle is in the second quadrant, then the 
power circle diagrams properly represent the current circle 
diagrams if the appropriate change in scale of the coor- 
dinates is made. Lagging reactive current is negative and 
leading reactive current is positive. 

lf the sending-end circle is used the current is referred 
to the sending end voltage as the reference vector and the 
coordinates should be divided by the sending end voltage. 
For instance, if the sending-end power diagram were con- 
structed using line-to-line voltages in kilovolts resulting in 
power coordinates given in thousands of total three-phase 
kilovolt-amperes, the power coordinates should be divided 
by 4/3 times the line-to-line sending end voltage in kilo- 
volts giving current coordinates in thousands of amperes. 
Tf the receiving end circle is used, the current is referred to 
the receiving end voltage as reference. For the current 
circle diagrams the angle 8 still, of course, refers to the 
angle between the two terminal voltages. 

For a study of the performance of a system it is some- 
times found convenient to plot, on the power circle diagram 
a family of circles corresponding to various operating volt- 
ages. The most common case is one in which the line is to 
operate at a fixed receiver voltage and it is desired to de- 
termine the line performance for various sending-end volt- 
ages. For such a case the receiver diagram is usually all 
that is needed. 

Example 4—An example of this type of problem is 
shown in Fig. 11. There the line constants are given to- 
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Fig. 14 —Family of receiver power circles for a 15-mile line with 
No. 0000-19 strand-copper conductors and 4-foot equivalent 
spacing. 

Receiver voltage Eg =22kv line-to-line. 

70.303 ohm per mile. 
zai ohm per mile. 

Z =zs = 10.94 ohms. 
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gether with the quantities for laying out the diagram. 
Since the coordinate of the center of the power cireles 
depends only on Ex which is fixed, all the circles have the 
same center but different radii corresponding to the differ- 
ent values of sending end voltages. 

Examination of this figure shows, for example, that the 
maximum load at 0.9 power factor lag which can be carried 
by the line at 5 percent regulation without reactive power 
correction is that indicated by point A or about 2600 kw, 
If it is desired to transmit a load of 5000 kw indicated by 
point B, the regulation would be about 11 percent without 
rkva correction. To reduce the regulation for this load to 
5 percent would require that the receiver and load condi- 
tions be that indicated by the point. C, and it is evident 
that about 2400 lagging reactive kilovolt-amperes must be 
supplied to the receiver end of the line to attain this condi- 
tion by having capacitors or a synchronous condenser 
supply that amount of lagging reactive kilovolt-amperes. 


21. Current and Power Equations and Circle Dia- 
grams for Long Lines 
Representing long lines by their equivalent x circuit as 
shown in Fig. 6 results in modifying the form of the simple 
short line equivalent circuit by the addition of the shunt 
capacitive reactances at each end 


tg SPP 0? sare 
Leg MZ et + m—~ IX eq 


Thus the equations for the terminal currents have an 
additional term as shown in Fig. 8, 








Eg— En Es Es—La La 
I BLUR ST = = do. 67 
8 Z. Um a. ÉL (87) 
Eg— Eg Ex Laa Êr 
ig= ; ire =. 68 
ET Za a © 2a Bg (68) 


The sending- and receiving-end power is determined in 
the same manner as for the short line. 


Ps+iQs=EsÍs 








Ez Ea. Ei 
-5-5 e. (69) 
eq eq ed 
Rewriting Eq. (69) in a slightly different form 
. Ei E? EBr 
Ps+ -C ES je a, 70 
8 js Za La Za ( ) 
Similarly for receiving end power: 
: E Ej Esso? 
P + = - £x) 5 * 71 
aT jQn A. Za UAR (71) 


A comparison of Eq. (70) with (64), and (71) with (65) 
shows them to be of the same form consisting of a fixed 
vector with a second vector constant in magnitude but 
variable in phase, added to it. The power circle diagram 
can be plotted as shown in Fig. 12. The circle diagram is 
most easily obtained by the numerical and vector substitu- 
tion for the voltages and impedances. The center and the 
radius of the eircle can then be calculated by reduction 
using a combination of polar and Cartesian coordinates. 
Example 5 illustrates the method and shows the power 
circle diagrams which are obtained in Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 12—Power circle diagram for long lines. 


In Eqs. (70) and (71) the terms 


Es 3 E 2 

Sand 55 
# 

eq eq 


are not a function of the angle 6 and therefore add directly 
to the "short line” fixed vector so that the effect is to shift 
ihe center of the power circles in the direction of volt- 
amperes only. The presence of the shunt reactances 
decreases the amount of positive reactive volt-amperes put 
into the sending end of the line for a given amount of real 
power and increases the positive volt-amperes delivered at 
the receiving end. This decreases the amount of leading 
reactive volt-amperes which would have to be absorbed by 
synchronous condensers or capacitors for a given load 
condition. Tt does not affect the real power conditions for 
a given operating angle or the load limit of the line. These 
factors are determined entirely by the series impedance of 
the line. 

Referring to Fig. 12, if the radius of the receiving-end 
cirele for 8—0 were plotted with the origin as the center, 
the vector would be at an angle y with the real power axis. 
The angle indicated on Fig. 12 is therefore equal to y, 
the angle of the equivalent series impedance. The max- 
imum real power that ean be delivered over the line occurs 
when f=. 

The current circle diagrams for the sending- and re- 
ceiving-end currents can be obtained as discussed in See. 
20, The sending-end current diagram is obtained from the 
sending-end power circle and is referred to the sending- 
end voltage vector as reference. The receiving-end current 
diagram is obtained from the receiving-end power circle and 
is referred to the receiving-end voltage. 
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Fig. 13—Equivalent circuit and power circle diagram for a 230- 
mile line with 500 000 circular mil. stranded copper conductors 
and an equivalent spacing of 22 feet. 

Operating voltages; Es =230-kv, Ey =200-kv, line-to-line, 
For this line r =0.130 ohms per mile, 

z =0.818 ohms per mile. 

Y'=0.1917 megohms per mile. 
From curves of Fig. 6 for 230 miles 

K,>0.931 

Ky, =0.964 

kr = 0.982 

Zea (27.8+j181.4) ohms; Z^ = —j1635 ohms, 


Example 5—Fig. 13 shows the power circle diagram 
constructed for an actual line. 

The power circle diagrams are obtained from Eqs. (70) 
and (71). If line-to-neutral voltages in kv are used, the 
results must be multiplied by three to obtain real and re- 
active power in mw and mvar. If the line-to-line voltages 
in kv are used, the results are three-phase power in mw 
and mvar. 








E El 
Vector to center= Z. $45 yA 
= (230)? (230) 
21.8—j181.4 +71635 
- (2307 (230) 
183.4 128 * 163500 
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= 988 181.28" 4.39. 4 ge 
= 43.6-L284— 32.4 — 43.6 4-j251.6 
Eine 


eq 


Radius of the sending end circle  — for 6=0, 


_ 280x200 
~ 27.8—¿181.4 
Ps--jQs (for 0 =0) —43.6--251.6 — 38.0 —248 = 5.6 +73.8 


Similarly for the receiving circle: 


= — 251 e128 = — 38.0 — j248 


ES ES 
Veetor to center = I 
Za Lea 

~~ (200)? (200)? 





= - ——— = —33.0 — 7190.5 
27.8—j181.4 +71635, 


for 8=0, Radius = ae R —38.0--7248 
eq 


and Pa--jQn — —33.0 — 190.5 --38.0-4-/248 = 5.0-4957.5 


Figure 13 shows the power circle diagrams plotted from 
the calculated results given above. Suppose it is desired to 
deliver a load of 100 mw at 0.9 power factor lagging; 
Le, P+jQ= 100-4748. From the curves of Fig. 13, for a 
delivered power of 100 mw the angle 8 is 23.5°. The fol- 
lowing values from the circle diagrams are Ps+jQs = 108 
+31 and Pa--jQa — 1004-720. These values are indicated 
on the diagram of Fig. 14. The arrow indicates the direc- 
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Fig. 14—Recorded values of power flow as obtained from 
Fig. 13 and Example 5. 


tion of positive real power flow. Inductive lagging re- 
active power in the same direction is positive and is the 
value in parenthesis. These designations and nomencla- 
ture follow present-day network calculator practice. 

At the receiving end there is a deficit of lagging reactive 
power. A synchronous condenser operating overexcited 
would be required to supply 28 mvar. If the condenser is 
considered as a load the direction of the arrow can be 
reversed with a minus sign in front of the value for the 
reactive power. The synchronous condenser is then taking 
negative, or leading reactive power. 


22. Current and Power Equations and Circle Dia- 
grams for the General Equivalent z Circuit 


The circle diagrams are applicable to the study of the 
performance of an overall system. Such a system can be 
represented by an equivalent m circuit of the form shown 
in Fig. 15. For such a case the shunt impedances usually 
are not equal and have resistance components introduced 
by the presence of other equipment containing resistance. 

If the shunt impedances take the completely general 
form of Za’ and Zp’, the equations for sending- and re- 
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CENTER OF 
SENDING END 









POSITIVE REACTIVE 






POSITIVE 
REAL POWER 


Fig. 15—Power circle diagram for the general equivalent r 
circuit. 


ceiving-end power can be written directly from equations 
(70) and (71). o 
Esfge” 








Ps-+j0 -( 2) (72) 
TN Za Že Za 
. El P) Esk .<-¥ 
P mm | o ii = 73 
and ntin ( A. RS t 2. (73) 


The construction of the power circle diagrams is the 
same as for the long lines as shown in Fig. 12. In the case 
of the general equivalent r, Zg’ replaces Ze at the sending 
end and Zp’ replaces Za’ at the receiving end. The effect 
of resistance and reactance in the shunt branch at the 
sending or the receiving end can be visualized better if the 
impedance is expressed in Cartesian coordinate form. 
Referring to Eq. (72), the second quantity in the first term 
becomes 

BR FS Eu EX 
Zi Ré-jX4 Zë ` Zg 
This quantity is added to the “short line” vector to center, 
ES 
Za 

This point as applied to the sending end circle diagram 

is illustrated in Fig. 15. The complete vector to center is 








(74) 


2 
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El Don 
+3, as the sum of the two individual vector 


Zea Ze 


quantities, and as the sum of the vector 


Pini Ex. 
tesian coordinates Esha and j EaXd 


Zg Za ` 


shown as 
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Referring to Fig. 15 and Eq. (74) the effect of resistance 
is to shift the center of the circle in the direction of in- 
creased positive real power. A positive reactance shifts the 
center in the direction of increased positive reactive power; 
a negative reactance shifts the center in the direction of 
decreased positive reactive power. 

In the case of the receiving-end circle diagram, the effect 
of resistance is to shift the center of the circle in the 
direction of increased negative real power. A positive 
reactance shifts the center in the direction of increased 
negative reactive power; a negative reactance shifts the 
center in the direction of decreased negative reactive 
power. 

The current circle diagrams for this case can be de- 
termined as discussed in Secs. 20 and 21. 


23. Loss Diagram 


Although the resistance loss can be taken from the power 
circle diagram, it can be obtained more accurately and 
conveniently from the Loss Diagram. 


Loss= P&— Pag 


For the case where the transmission line alone is being 
considered 
ER 


Z? VA 


Eg e cos 44 X sin 8) 


EV EEn 
zZ: 


The graphical representation of this equation is given in 
Fig. 16. 


pl —— — rr ne + 
LOSS FOR 
GENERAL EQUIV. Tf 


= (Bteiz R cos 8 (75) 










Fig. 16— The transmission line loss diagram (when solving for 
general equivalent = loss, substitute Re, for Rand Zea for Z). 


For the general equivalent s circuit, the equation for 
loss is 














Ei 
Loss=| Eà4-E [2% 
o È + d y Ra 
E i Bly 
tg 45 j Rea cos 8 (76) 
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As shown by Fig. 16 this is equivalent to the formula for 
the loss on the transmission line alone except for the terms 

2 

Es Ri and ER <r Rs which represent the losses in the 
(45)? (Za) 

resistance components of the shunt impedances Z& and 
Zk. 

As was the case for the previous power equations, if 
line-to-neutral voltages are used, the loss is on a per 
phase basis; and if line-to-line voltages are used the total 
three-phase loss is represented. 

An equation for the load which can be delivered at a 
given percent linc loss on lines regulated by synehronous 
eapacity is important in determining their performance. 
Upon the assumption of equal sending- and receiving-end 
voltages a very simple approximate equation can be de- 
rived which gives an accuracy of a fraction of a percent over 
the practical operating range of loss and regulation. When 
loss is expressed as a percentage of Pr, this equation is: 








Pa= C5 Loss E X ] (77) 
(100+% Loss) LR Zi, 
A corresponding equation for Qr is 
Xea A Tos) 1 x 
78 
Qn= Be HE) (78) 


Pg in Eq. (77) is, of course, independent of the load 
power factor and from Eq. (78) the required amount of 
synchronous capacity to maintain equal sending- and 
receiving-end voltages for the delivered load Pg can be 
obtained by subtracting the reactive kva of the load 
from On. 


24. Current and Power Relations in Terms of the 
ABCD Constants 


In many cases it is desirable to use ABCD* constants 
because of the desirability of the check AD—BC=1. This 
is particularly true where there are several combinations of 
cireuits including transmission lines, series impedances and 
shunt impedances. Expressions for sending and receiving 
end power can be obtained readily and the circle diagrams 
can be drawn. 








Es=AER+BIÍR (19) 
Ta=CER+ DI a (80) 
Ea= DEs—Blg (81) 
Igi —CEgt+Als (82) 
Solution of the above equations for 7« and fa gives: 
D, Ex Doe Êr 
Ig=—Eg~—; s= 2, 83 
sats E EN. (83) 
Es A Bs A 
Ig-—-——En;ln-—-—Éx. 84 
n= gh Ta E R (84) 
Pst+jQs=Esls 
D EsÉ 
=Esfsi 
& ER B 
=D EsEne? 
A 85 
F 5 (85) 


*For definition of ABCD constants see Chap. 10 Sec. 21. 
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PatjQa=Exly 
(36) 


where 
A= AitjA,= Ag"; 
B=B,+jB,= Beit 
D=D,+jD,= De 


A =A,—jAs=Acp 
B=B, —jB,=Be-# 
D= M-i De 


The sending- and receiving-end power can be obtained 
readily from solution of Eqs. (85) and (86) by numerical 
substitution using polar and Cartesian coordinates, Eqs. 
(85) and (86) take the familiar form (see Sec. 20) of a fixed 
vector plus a vector of constant. magnitude but variable in 
phase position. ‘lhe circle diagram construction is shown 
in Fig. 17. The maximum real power that can be de- 
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Fig. 17--Power circle diagram in terms of ABCD constants. 


livered occurs when 9:=8, which is the angle of the con- 
stant B. The angle 8 is indicated on Fig. 17. 
A breakdown of Eqs. (85) and (86) into their Cartesian 
coordinate form gives the equation for loss in the form 
Loss = Pg—Py = 
E pe EJE " 
BD ABD) JI (B, A, + By) EEB cost 
DB Br Bl 


(87) 
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Further discussion of the use of ABCD constants and 
power angle diagrams is given in Chapter 10, Sec. 21. 


IV. TYPICAL TRANSMISSION 
LINE CHARACTERISTICS 


Inany detailed analysis of power flow, voltage regulation, 
and losses involving a transmission line circuit, each line 
should be considered individually with regard to its 
specific characteristics. However, for rough approxima- 
tions there are certain rules of thumb that apply to an 
“average” line and that can be used for orientation 
reasons, 

A study was made of recently constructed transmission 
lines in the United States in the voltage range from 69 to 
230 kv and Table 3 shows the results. This table is a good 
representative cross section of existing lines and gives im- 
portant characteristics of typieal lines. The conductor 
sizes, spacings, and type of tower construction represent 
the most common usage. For the middle value of spacing, 
the characteristics of the aluminum conductor and its 
copper equivalent are given to illustrate the difference 
between types of conductors. In previous years, copper 
conductors were used more frequently although the present 
trend seems to be toward the use of ACSR conductors. 
The spacings given were modified slightly in some in- 
stances so as to follow a smooth curve of spacing vs. 
voltage for the different types of construction. Regarding 
the type of construction, it appears that the particular 
locale dictates the material used. As a matter of fact, in 
certain sections of the world reinforced concrete poles are 
used because of the unavailability and high cost of either 
steel or wood. 

The 60-cycle series reactance in chms per mile is given 
for each line in the table. The average of these values is 
0.7941 ohm per mile, which indicates that the rule of 
approximately 0.8 ohm per mile for a transmission line is 
applicable. Frequently, it is desired to know the per- 
cent reactance per mile of a line and for convenience this 
value is also given. The percent reactance varies directly 
with the kva base so that for some base other than 100 
mva, the percent reactance can also be determined con- 
veniently. 

As previously mentioned, the use of susceptance is less 
at present because of the manner in which tables of con- 
ductor characteristics are given. The shunt-capacitive 
reactance in megohms per mile is therefore included in this 
table. The susceptance can be determined by taking the 
reciprocal of the shunt-capacitive reactance. The suscept- 
ance is in micromhos per mile, Shunt-capacitive react- 
ance varies inversely with the distance in miles. 

The average value of the shunt capacitive reactances in 
Table 3 is 0.1878 megohm per mile. A good rule is that 0.2 
megohm per mile may be used for the shunt-capacitive 
reactance. It is significant to note that regardless of the 
voltage, conductor size, or spacing of a line, the series 
reactance and shunt-capacitive reactance are respectively, 
approximately 0.8 ohm and 0.2 megohm per mile. 

The charging kva per mile of line is a convenient value 
for reference and is given in column 9 of the table, This 
value varies with the vollage of the line. Some convenient 
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TABLE 3. TYPICAL TRANSMISSION LINE CHARACTERISTICS AT 60 CYCLES 
Reactance Per Phase Shunt- Surge- 
Conductor Resist- Per Mile Capacitive | Three | Surge | Impedance 
Circuit Size ance at vM Reactance Phase |Imped-| Loading 
Voltage Thousands Tower Equiv, | 50°C Ohms 95 on 100 Megohms |Charging) ance (SIL) in 
Ky of Cir. Mils Construc- | Spacing i Per Phase Mva, Three | Per Phase (Kva Per) Ohms ! Three Phase 
L-L or AWG tion* Feet. Per Mile Ohms Phase Base Per Mile Mile LN Kw 
69 2/0 Cu SO-W** & 0.481 0.7843 1.64 0.1822 20.1 378 12 600 
69 336.4 ACSR DE-ST 11 0.306 0.7420 1.55 0.1750 27.2 360 13 200 
69 4/0 Cu SC-W 14 0.303 0.8112 1.70 0.1902 25.0 393 12 100 
69 336.4 ACSR SC-W 14 0.306 0.7712 1.61 0.1822 26.1 375 12 700 
69 $36.4 ACSR SC-ST 19 0.306 0.8083 1.69 0.1913 24.9 393 12 100 
115 336.4 ACSR DC-ST 13 0.306 0.7622 0.576 0.1800 74.7 370 35 700 
115 4/0 Cu SC-W 17 0.303 0.8348 0.631 0.1960 67.5 404 32 700 
115 330.4 ACSR SO-W 17 0.306 0.7948 0.601 0.1880 70.4 386 34 200 
115 336.4 ACSR SC-ST 22 0.306 0.8261 0.624 0.1956 67.6 402 32 800 
138 397.5 ACSR DC-ST 15 0.259 0.7636 0.401 0.1809 105. 371 51 200 
138 250 Cu SO-W 18 0.257 0.8317 0.436 0.1952 97.6 404 47 100 
188 307.5 ACSR SC-W 18 0.259 0.7857 0.412 0.1864 102. 382 49 800 
138 397.5 ACSR SC-ST 24 0.259 0.8206 0.430 0.1949 97.7 399 47 600 
1601 397.5 ACSR DC-8T 17 0.259 0.7788 0.300 0.1847 140. 379 68 400 
161 250 Cu RC-W | 19 0.257 0.8383 0.323 0.1068 132. 406 63 800 
161 397.5 ACSR SC-W 19 0.259 0.7023 0.305 0.1880 138. 386 67 200 
161 807.5 ACSR SC-ST | 25 0.259 0.8256 0.318 0.1961 132, 402 64 400 
230 705 ACSR DCOST i| 22 0.1288 0.7681 0.145 0.1821 291. 374 141 000 
230 500 HH-Cu SC-W 25 0.1260 0.7436 0.140 0.1800 294. 365 145 000 
230 795 ACSR SCAV 25 0.1288 0.7836 0.148 0.1859 285. 381 139 000 
230 795 ACSR SC-ST | BE 0.1288 0.8007 0.153 0.1923 275, 394 134 000 
| Avg. 0.7941 Avg. 0.1878 Avg. 386 














*DC.ST-—double cireuit-—stecl tower 
SC-W —single circuit -wood 
SC-ST —single circuit —stce! tower 
**“Two-crossarm construction forming triangular configuration. 
Al other SC-W are H frame construction. 


rules are given for estimating charging kva in the following 
discussion. 
The surge impedance of a transmission line is numeri- 


cally equal to Je It is a function of the line inductance 


and capacitance as shown and independent of line length. 
A convenient average value of surge impedance is 400 ohms. 
As shown in the table, this value is more representative of 
the larger stranded copper conductors than it is for the 
ACSR conductors. Compared to the average value of 386 
ohms from the table, 400 ohms is a good approximation. 
Surge-impedance loading in mw is equal to 





Surge Impedance 


and can be defined as the unit power factor load that can 
be delivered over a resistanceless line such that the PX 
is equal to the charging kva of the line. Under this eondi- 
tion the sending-end and receiving-end voltages and cur- 
rents are equal in magnitude but different in phase posi- 
tion. In the practical case of a line having resistance, the 
magnitude of the sending-end voltage is approximately 
equal to the magnitude of the receiving-end voltage plus 
the product of the magnitude of the current and the line 








resistance; Le., Es=£2+41R. Surge-impedance loading in 
itself is not a measure of maximum power that can be 
delivered over a line. Maximum delivered power must take 
into consideration the length of line involved, the impe- 
danee of sending- and receiving-end equipment, and in 
general all of the major factors that must be considered 
with regard to stability. The relation of surge-impedance 
loading to line length, taking into account the stability 
consideration, is covered in Chap. 13, Part TX. 
Following is a summary of approximations that may be 
applied to transmission lines for estimating purposes: 


1. Series reactance of a line 0.8 ohm per mile. 
2. Shunt-capacitive reactance of a line 0.2 megohm per mile, 
3. Surge impedance of a line = 400 ohms, 


2 
4. Surge-impedance loading, (SIL) in mw =” orinkw= 
2.5(kvy, 134 
5. (a) Charging kva for a hundred miles of line is 20.5 percent 
of the SIL. 


T : . L kvi.L 2 
(b) Charging kva of a line is also=5000( ==) E , 
where L=line length in miles, 
ky __t*line-to-line voltage in kilovolta. 
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Fig. 18— Distribution of voltage and current along a 300-mile 
transmission line, 795 000 circular mils, ACSR conductor, 25- 
foot equivalent spacing. 

Voltage 
NN Current 

T =0.117 ohm per mile 

z =0.7836 chm per mile 

2’ =0.1859 megohm per mile 





The effect of the distributed capacitance of a transmis- 
sion line on the voltage and current distribution along the 
line is illustrated in Fig. 18. The calculated results are 
based on a transmission line 300 miles in length, 280 kv, 
795 000 circular mils, and 24-foot equivalent spacing. The 
100-percent surge-impedance loading of the line is 139 000 
kilowatts. The current corresponding to this load at 100 
percent voltage is 348 amperes. The voltage and current 
are shown as a function of the line length for 100 percent, 
50 percent surge-impedance loading at the middle of the 
line and for zero delivered load. The voltage at the middle 
of the line was maintained at 230 kv and Es and En were 
allowed to vary depending upon the load condition. 

At 100-percent surge-impedance loading, the voltages 
Es=240 kv and Eg—219 kv. The current is a constant 
value of 348 amperes. If the surge-impedance loading is 
assumed at the receiving end of the line, the magnitude of 
the current is slightly different at the sending end because 
of line resistance. The amount of this difference depends 
upon the ratio of line reactance to resistance and the length 
of the line. Based on the calculated voltages of Es and Er, 
the regulation of the line is 9.5 percent. The value of 
regulation as determined from the product of the magni- 
tude of the current and the resistance is also 9.5 percent. 

For 50-percent surge-impedanee loading the current is a 
minimum value at the middle of the line. If the surge- 
impedance loading is taken at the recciving end, the cur- 
rent decreases to a minimum at the receiving end. In Fig. 18 
surge-impedance loading is taken in the middle of the line 
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for purposes of exposition. Generally the surge-impedance 
loading should be considered at the receiving end because 
the delivered load is usually the quantity of most interest, 


V. 60-CYCLE TRANSMISSION LINE 
REGULATION AND LOSS CHARTS 


The voltage regulation and efficiency of a transmission 
line or distribution feeder are fundamental properties of 
its performance. In determining these quantities for ex- 
isting systems or in designing new systems to meet given 
load requirements, it is thought that the charts presented 
here will save a great deal of time and labor that would 
in many cases be necessary if analytical methods were used. 

For low voltage lines without synchronous or static 
capacitors, voltage regulation is usually the more impor- 
tant consideration. For instance, in the design of a line 
to carry a certain load one wishes to determine the proper 
transmission voltage and conductor size. Based on an assum- 
ed allowable regulation several voltages and conductor sizes 
will be found to transmit the load, the final choice being 
based upon economies for which the line efficiency is de- 
sired. The performance of higher voltage regulated lines, 
however, is determined primarily by the line loss. 

The charts presented here were developed with these 
two points of view in mind, Quite frequently it is desired 
to obtain quickly an approximate solution, The Quick 
Estimating Charts afford a simple method for such cases. 
For more accurate calculations the Regulation and Loss 
Chart is provided. It is important to be able to consider 
more than just the line itself. The transformers are often 
the determining factor in the choice of the proper line volt- 
age. The Regulation and Loss Chart is constructed so that 
from the knowledge of the equivalent impedance of a 
system its performance can be determined. 


25. Quick Estimating Charts 


in Figs, 19 and 20 are plotted curves showing the power 
which can be transmitted at five percent regulation to- 
gether with the corresponding percent line loss for various 
voltages and conductor sizes. These curves afford the 
rapid estimation of such problems as the regulation for a 
known load, the load limit of a line for a given regulation 
and the determination of voltage and conductor size for the 
transmission of a given load at a given regulation. Fig. 21 
is an aid for interpolation between the values of power 
factor given on the curves. 

The curves of Fig. 22 give the power which can be trans- 
mitted for various conductors and voltages at a line loss of 
five pereent. These curves are most useful in determining 
the performance of lines regulated by synchronous or static 
capacitors. 

Charts Based Upon Regulation Fig. 19 applies 
specifically to stranded copper conductors, but it can be 
used for copperweld-copper conductors with an aecuracy 
of two to three percent. Fig. 20 applies to ACSR cor 
ductors. The load which can be transmitted over a line 
at a fixed regulation varies inversely with its length so that 
for a given line the actual load is the value read from the 
curves divided by the line length. For 220 to 440-volt lines 
the values on the curves are given in kilowatts times hun- 
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Fig. 19—Quick Estimating Charts Based Upon 5 Percent Reg- 
ulation —Stranded Copper Conductors. 


The curves give load in kilowatts x miles or kilowatts x hundreds 
of feet which can be received at 5 percent regulation together 
with corresponding line loss. 

For a given length of line, power is equal to value read from curves 
divided by length of line, 

Power for other regulations is approximately equal to values 

oF 
read from eurves multiplied by T Ree 

For power factors other than given in charts, multiply values read 
from curves for unity power factor by fractions given in Fig. 21. 

Percent loss for other regulations and power factors than found on 
charts are given by equation 


Kw L F 2 
(Percent Loss); 2 (Percent Loss), x X I oad), (Power Factor): 


(Kw Load), (Power Factor) 


For single phase lines divide power read from charts by 2 and 
percent loss by 4/2. 
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Fig. 20--Quick Estimating Charts Based Upon 5 Percent Reg- 
ulation—A.C.S.R. Conductors, 


The eurves give load in kilowatt X miles which ean be received 
at 5 percent regulation together with corresponding line losa. 

For a given length of line, power is equal to value read from curves 
divided by length of line. 

Power for other regulations is approximately equal to values read 
from curves multiplied by 26 DOES 

For power factors other than given in charts, multiply values read 
from curves for unity power factor by fractions given in Fig. 21. 

Percent loss for other regulations and power factors thun found on 
charts are given hy equation 


(Kw Load), (Power Factor) 
(Kw Load), (Power Factor) 


For single phase lines divide power read from charts by 2 and 
percent loss by 4/3. 


(Percent Loss). = (Percent Loss), X 
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Conductor Size 


dreds of feet. For higher voltages they are in kilowatts 
times miles. 

For each voltage a common equivalent conductor spac- 
ing is assumed and the curves are drawn so that it is pos- 
sible to interpolate to a good degree of accuracy for other 
voltages than those given. In addition the relationship 
that the power is proportional to the square of the volt- 
age may be used. Since the percent loss does not vary 
moro than about a tenth of one percent for each conductor 
size in each set of curves, mean values are given as 
shown. 

For the same line voltage, conductor, equivalent spac- 
ing, and regulation half as much load can be transmitted 
on a single-phase two-wire line as for a three-phase iine. 
For this reason the curves can be used to good accuracy 
for this kind of line by simply dividing by two the load 
read from them. For this single-phase load the percent 
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POWER FACTOR — LAGGING 
Fig. 21—Effect of power factor on load that can be carried at 
a fixed regulation. 
Curves apply specifically for three foot equivalent spacing and five 


percent regulation, but can be used with good accuracy for normal 
spacing and regulation range. 


loss will be that read from the charts divided by [4/3 
(or 1.732)]. 

Curves are presented for three common power factors: 
unity, 0.9 lag, and 0.8 lag. Tt is difficult to interpolate for 
other power factors, however, especially between unity 
and 0.9. To facilitate this the curves of Fig. 21 are pro- 
vided showing the effect. of power factor on the load that 
can be transmitted at a fixed regulation in terms of that 
at unity power factor. The curves apply specifically to 
stranded copper conductors at a three foot equivalent 
spacing and for five percent regulation, but they will give 
an accuracy within 10 percent for conductor spacings up to 
20 feet and for the same copper equivalent in other com- 
mon conductors. The error however may be as high as 
25 percent for spacings as small as 8 inches. 

The Quick Estimating Curves can also be used for other 
values of regulation if the approximation is made that the 
load which ean be transmitted varies directly with the 
regulation. 

After having determined the load for other power fac- 
tors or regulations than those for which the curves are 
drawn, the percent loss can be determined from the re- 
lation 

(Percent Loss); = (Percent Loss), 
(Kw Load);, (Power Factor)? 


(Kw Load), (Power Factor): 





(88) 
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Charts Based Upon Loss—In Fig. 22 (a) are plotted 
curves for short lines which show the power in kilowatts 
times miles which can be transmitted under two condi- 
tions. The solid curves are based on fivé percent loss and 
equal receiving- and sending-end voltages. These are use- 
ful for lines where litile regulation ean be allowed such as 
on interconnected systems. The dotted curves are for the 
maximum power which can be transmitted at the given 
load voltage and five percent loss. For this condition the 
regulation varies but in no case does it exceed about five 
percent. 

Fig. 22 (b) is for higher voltage lines long enough that 
distributed capacitance of the line need be considered. 
Only the condition of equal sending and receiving end 
voltages is considered here since regulation does not greatly 
effect the power for the conductors and spacings practical 
to use. For all of these curves an arbitrary coordinate sys- 
tem has been used for the abscissa beneath which is 
plotted the correct sizes for the various conductors. The 
eurves here are based on 10 percent loss. 

Equation (77} was used for determining the curves for 
equal voltages at both ends of the line and its examination 
shows that, for the practical range of losses, power for 
other values of percent loss are very nearly that read from 
% Loss 
5 or 10° 


% Loss 
100-+% Loss of Eq. (77) can be used. 


Eq. (55) was used for the curves based on the maximum 
power at five percent loss. For this case power is directly 
porportional to loss. For both sets of curves it is propor- 
tional to the square of the receiving-end voltage. 

The power which can be transmitted over a single-phase 
line is one half that of a three-phase line of the same equiv- 
alent spacing and line-to-line voltage. Thus Fig. 22(a) can 
be used to good accuracy for single-phase lines by dividing 
the values read from the curves by twe. 


the curves multiplied by If greater accuracy is 


desired the factor 


26. Examples of the Use of the Quick Estimating 
Charts 

Example 6(a)-—Determine the maximum load at 
unity power factor and five percent regulation which can 
be transmitted over a three-phase five-mile line having 
300 000 cir mil stranded copper conductors and operating 
at a load line voltage of 22 kv. 

From the unity power factor curves of Fig. 19 for this 
conductor size and voltage, 100 000 kw times miles is ob- 


The load is then 999. 20 000 kilowatts. The 


percent loss read from the curves is 4.2. 

Example 6(b)—What is the load for this line at this 
regulation but 0.95 power factor lag? Referring to Fig. 
21 it is seen that for this conduetor size 0.58 as much load 
can be transmitted at 0.95 power factor as at unity. 

Thus the load is 20 000X.58= 11 600 kilowatts. 
percent loss as determined from Eq. (88) is 

11 800(1)2 
20 000(.95)* 2.7% 

Example 6(c)—What load can be transmitted over this 

line at unity power factor but 15 percent regulation? 





tained. 


The 


Percent Loss = (4.2) 
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Fig. 22--Quick Estimating Charts Based Upon Percent Loss. 


The solid curves are based on percent loss and equal receiving- 
and sending-end voltages. The dotted curves are for the maximum 
power which can be reccived at a given receiving-end voltage and 
percent. loss, 

For the curves of Fig. 22 (a) line capacitance has been neglected 
and power for a given length of line is value read from curves divided 
by line length in miles. Loss base is 5 percent. 

In Fig. 22 (b) line capacitance has been taken into account and the 
data is thus a function of line length. Loss base is 10 percent. 

For all curves: 

For other values of percent loss multiply power read from curves 

% Loss % Loss 
M for (b). 


by ——— for (a) and 
5 
For single-phase lines divide power read from charts by 2. 
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Fig. 23--Regulation and Loss Chart for 
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The answer is (20 000) =60 000 kw 
9 


. 60 000 
The percent loss is 2) 0007 12.6% 


Example 7—-Determine the conductor size and voltage 
necessary to transmit 10 000 kw at 0.9 power factor lag for 
a distance of ten miles. 

This corresponds to 100 000 (kw times miles). Referring 
to the 9.9 power factor curves for both copper and ACSR 
conductors for this load, it is seen that the following lines 
can be used: 











Stranded Copper || ACSR 
Voltage Cand, Size | 96 Loss i Cond. Size % Loss 
33 000 300 000 cir mil 2.5 : 636 000 cir mil 1.9 
44 000 No. 0 40 | No, 0000 3.7 
66 000 No. 4 45 | No. 2 5.0 


if it were desired to allow a ten percent regulation in- 
stead of five percent, the value of kilowatt miles to refer 
to on the curves would then be 50 000 instead of 100 000. 

The use of the Quick Estimating Charts based upon 
line loss is quite similar. For instance, if the line of ex- 
ample 6 were equipped with capacitors so that regulation 
would not be excessive, examination of Fig. 22 shows that 
it could deliver à maximum of (E 200 iw) at 


five percent loss. 


27. Regulation and Loss Chart 


Several valuable voltage regulation charts have been 
developed. Perhaps the best known of these are the 
Dwight? and Mershon® charts. The chart shown in Fig. 
23 provides a means of solving not only regulation but 
loss problems to a high degree of accuracy. It is just as 
simple in its use as any of the previous ones, but has the 
distinct advaniage that it is based upon an exact solution 
of the vector diagram for any circuit which can be repre- 
sented by a single lumped impedance. For this reason 
problems involving the determination of the load which 
can be transmitted for a given regulation can be solved 
much more accurately than from charts based upon ap- 
proximations, 

The chart is developed on the principle that for a given 
difference m magnitude between the sending-end and re- 
ceiving-end voltages, the impedance drop (ZI) is fixed 


entirely by the angle p=y+64 where y=tan is the 
impedance angle of the line and ¢ is the power factor angle. 
For lagging power factors $ is negative and for leading 
power factors $ is positive. Thus, corresponding to vari- 
ous values of percent regulation, the corresponding percent 
ZI can be plotted as a function of the angle p. These are 
the set of curves on the chart for voltage drops from 0 to 
13 percent and voltage rises from 0 to 5 percent. The 
value of the percent (Z1) is the same whether p is positive 
or negative. It depends only upon its magnitude, 
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Since the use of the chart requires a knowledge of y and 
$, additional curves are provided to facilitate their deter- 
mination. One of these is a cosine curve for determining $ 
from the power factor. For obtaining y from a knowledge 
of the resistance and reactance of the line, tangent and 
cotangent curves are plotted so that y can be obtained 
from the ratio 3/r or r/x. However, a simpler means is 
provided for standard conductors, by the sel of curves at 
the top and bottom of the main portion of the chart, These 
curves give y for various conductors as a function of 
equivalent spacing. The resistance of the conduetor per 
mile is necessary, and it is given for each conductor. The 
values on the chart are for a conductor temperature of 
50°C, 

Although the chart is developed primarily for problems 
involving known receiver voltage and power factor, it can 
also be used for problems where the sending-end voltage 
and receiving-end power factor and either load current or 
sending end kva are known. This is the commonest type 
of problem involving mixed terminal conditions. 


28. Use of the Regulation and Loss Chart for Short 
Lines 


(a) Regulation from Known Load Conditions—to 
calculate regulation when receiving-end (or load) voltage, 
power factor, and current or kva are known: 

(1) Determine p=-y-+é where the sign of $ is dependent 
upon whether the current is leading or lagging. 

p, the power factor angle, can be obtained from the 
cosine curve. 

+, the impedance angle, can be obtained by reading it 
from the conductor curves or by calculating r/z or x/r 
whichever is less than one and reading from the cor- 
responding curve. 7 and z are the conductor resistance 
and reactance in ohms per mile. 

(2) Calculate percent ZJ where 


(3 rs D 100 100 000 rs (kya) 








Percent ZI: 
EL eos y E? cos y 
for three-phase lines (89) 
_(2rs P) 100. 200 000 rs (kva) 
Ey cos y E*, eos y 
for 2-wire single-phase lines (S9a) 


E, is the line voltage in volts. s is the length of the 
line in miles. 

(8) For the caleulated values of p and pereent ZI read 

percent regulation from curves of constant regulation. 


(b) Load Limitation for Fixed Regulation—To de- 
termine load limit for a given value of regulation: 

( Determine p as in above and from chart for given 
value of regulation and p read the corresponding 
percent ZI. 

(95 EDT, cos y 


Load in kva= 24001008 Y 
oad in kya oo 


for three-phase lines (90) 


for single-phase 2-wire lines (90a) 
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(c) Line Efficiency—The line loss in percent of the 
load kva is given by the equation 


Percent Loss=%, RI =% ZI eos y (91) 


where cos y can be read off its cosine curve from the known 
value of y. The loss can be determined in percent of the 
load in kilowatts by dividing the value obtained from 
Eq. (91) by the power factor. If it is desired to determine 
the percent loss for a given regulation, the percent Z7 can 
be obtained without the use of Eq. (80). It is simply 
necessary to determine p and for this angle and the given 
regulation to read the (percent ZI) from the chart. 

(d) Use of Chart for Known Sending-End Voltage 
and Receiving-End Power Factor— The chart can be 
used to as good accuracy as desired for problems of this 
nature. As a first approximation the regulation, in percent 
of the sending-end voltage, can be obtained as outlined in 
(a) when the sending-end line voltage is used in Eq. (89), 
Either the line current or the load kva expressed in terms 
of the sending-end voltage can be used. The load (or 
receiving-end) voltage can be calculated from this regula- 
tion and the sending-end voltage. This first approximation 
will usually give the load voltage to an aceuraey of about 
one percent, but the percent aceuracy of the regulation 
may be much worse depending upon its magnitude. 

A more accurate value can, however, be very easily 
obtained by the following method of successive approxi- 
mations. Using this first determined value of load volt- 
age and then each successive value obtained, recalculate 
the regulation. One or two such steps will usually give 
very good accuracy. When calculating the percent Z/ in 
this process it is not necessary to solve Eg. 89 each time. 
The new value of percent ZI can be obtained by dividing 
the first value calculated by the ratio of the load voltage 
to the sending-end voltage. This type of problem is illus- 
strated in Example 8(d). 

It is, of course, obvious that the load limit for known 
sending-end voltage, load power factor, and regulation 
can be determined as in 28(h) after the load voltage is 
calculated from the regulation and sending-end voltage. 


29, Examples of the Use of the Regulation and Loss 
Chart 


Consider a three-phase line ten miles long with No. 0000 
stranded-copper conductors at an equivalent spacing of 
six feet and operating at a line voltage of 33 kv at the load 
end. 

Example 8(a)—For rated voltage at the receiving end 
and a 9140 kva load at 0.9 power factor lag, determine the 
regulation. 

Referring to the impedance angle curves for stranded 
copper conductors at the bottom of the chart, the im- 
pedance angle for this conductor and spacing is y 67.2". 
Cos y is 0.390 and the conductor resistance is 0.302 ohms 
per mile. Reading from the cosine curve the power factor 
angle for 0.9 power factor is ¿=26", and the sign is 
minus psy ho = 67.2? — 26° = 41,2? 

From Eq. (89); 


Percent ZI = 
=6,52 


(100 000)(0.303) (10) (9140) 
(33 000)? (0.390) 
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Reading from the chart for this percent ZI and p=41.2°, 
the regulation is found to be 5.0 percent. 

Example 8(b)—Determine the maximum kva that can 
be transmitted over this line at the same power factor for 
a regulation of no greater than 5 percent. Reading from 
the chart for 5 percent regulation and p of 41.2°, the percent 
Zl is found to be 6.54. 

Using Eq. (90): 
Load in kva= (6.52)(33 000)*(0.390) 
(100 000) (0.303) (10) 
==: 9140 
Load in kw = (9140)(0.0) = 8230. 


Example 8(c)—As an example of the calculation of 

efficiency for the above case using Eq. (91): 
Percent loss = (6.52) (0.390) = 2.55. 

Example 8(d)—For this same line operating at a 
sending-end line voltage (Esau) of 33 kv and a sending-end 
load of 9140 kva but a receiving-end lagging power factor 
of 0.9, determine the line voltage at the load end. 

As shown in Example 8(a): 

The value of percent ZI determined as a first approx- 
imation by using the sending-end voltage and kva in 
Eq. (89) is 
Percent ZI —6.52 
and py 641.2? 
Thus as a first approximation 
Percent. Reg. =5 
Ess, 
Bun Tos 
As a second approximation 
Percent ZI = (1.05) (6.52) = 6.85 
reading from the chart for percent Z7=6.85 and p=41.2° 
Percent Reg. =5.20 


prn Esr a 
E1=7 5931.35 kv. 


As a third approximation 
Percent ZI = (1.052)(6.52) = 6.87 


Percent Reg.—5.28 (as closely as can be read from the 
chart) 


=31,42 kv. 








E Est 


L= TON kv. 





30. Use of Regulation and Loss Chart for Long Lines 


As shown in Sec. 16, methods of caleulating regulation 
for short lines can be applied £o lines up to 100 miles in 
length to a good degree of accuracy by simply adding the 
correction factor (—2.0153 to the pereent regulation 
where S is the length of the line in hundreds of miles, 

If greater accuracy is desired, the chart can be used 
with the equivalent load current and power factor ob- 
tained as described im Sec. 14. Using this method both 
regulation and efficiency can be determined. 


31, Determination of Effect of Transformers on 
Line Performance 


The chart can be used as described in Sec. 28 for de- 
termining regulation and efficiency of transformers al. 
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though the transformer charts in Chap, 5 are simpler. In 
considering the performance of a line and transformers 
together, however, the chart can be used to advantage. 
The impedance of the transformers can be combined with 
that of the line into a single impedance. These impedances 
can be expressed either in ohms or in percent on some 
common kva base. Transformer impedance is usually 
given in percent. It can be expressed in ohms by the 
equation 

Z ersen E Ta; (10) 


kva (92) 


Z tohms) = 

The transmission line impedance in ohms can be trans- 
formed to a percent basis by the equation 

Z — Ztonmy (kva) 
es E (00) 
The transmission line resistance can be read directly from 
the chart and the reactance obtained from the chart 
by reading the line impedance angle y from the chart and 
the ratio of r/x or x/r for this angle. 

For problems of this type it is usually easier to use the 
impedance in percent. After having obtained the total 
equivalent percent R and percent X, the equivalent angle 
Y can be read from the curves for the ratio of R/X or 
X/H. The percent ZI can be calculated from the equation 


(ORI =R) sated ox (actual load) (94) 
eos Y (rated load) 


Example 9—As an example of the calculation of a 
problem of this type consider the 10 mile, 33 kv, 300 000 
cir mil stranded copper line found adequate for the 
(10 000 kw= 11111 kva) load at 0.9 power factor lag of 
Example 7. 

Assume that it has transformers at each end rated at 
12 000 kva with 0.7 percent resistance and 5 percent re 
aciance, and let us calculate the total regulation and loss 
of the system. 

Reading from the chart 


The line resistance is (0.2153(10) — 2.15 ohms 
r/z for the line impedance angle of 71.6? is 0.330 
. . 2.15 
The | tance is ——-=6. 
e line reactance is 0.330 6.51 ohms 
The percent impedance of the line on a 12 000 kva 
base is from Eq. (93). 


= (2.15 4-6.51) (12 000) 
Percent Zu — 3910) 


(93) 


Percent ZI 





= 2.37 37.16 
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The total impedance is 
Percent Z = (2.37-+37.16) 4-2(0.7 4-75) 


=8.774+ 117.16 
ÁR 3.77 
e is == (), 2] 
SX 17.16 9 
Reading from the chart for this ratio 
y¥=77.7° 
Cos y=0.219 
For 0.9 power factor = — 26° 
p=51.7 


From Eq. (94) 


3.77 11111 
Percent ZI = (imo) (5005) = 15.94 


The regulation read from the chart for this percent ZI 
and the calculated value of p 1s 
Regulation = 10,55%, 
The loss in percent of the load in kw is from Eq. (91) 


(15.94) (0.219) —23.88 


L = 
Percent Loss 0.9 
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CHAPTER 10 


STEADY-STATE PERFORMANCE OF SYSTEMS INCLUDING 
METHODS OF NETWORK SOLUTION 


Original Author: 
E. L. Harder 


POWER system must generate, transmit, and then 

A distribute electric power to the desired points, reli- 

ably and in good condition. The electrical perform- 

ance of the system as dealt with in this chapter is the 

measure of how well it performs this task and 1s expressed 

by such quantities as voltage regulation, loading of lines 

and equipment, efficiency and losses, and real and reactive 

power flow. Stability, of vital importance also, is dealt 
with in Chap. 18. 

The key to the determination of such system quantities 
is the network solution, or determination of currents and 
voltages throughout the system for any prescribed con- 
ditions. From the network solution can be determined all 
of the essential electrical characteristics that are dependent 
upon the fundamentul-frequency currents and voltages. 

Network solution is based on Kirchoff's two laws: 


First, that the veetor sum of all the voltages acting 
around any closed loop is zero. 

And second, that the vector sum of all the currents 
flowing to any point is zero. 


Yn the course of applying these elementary principles 
to the solution of thousands of lmear networks for many 
years, various investigators have found several powerful 
theorems that follow directly therefrom, such as the super- 
position theorem!, the reciprocal theorem, and Thevenin’s 
theorem. These theorems not only assist in visualizing the 
phenomena taking place in the circuits, but also greatly 
simplify and systematize the work of solution for the species 
of networks to which they apply. 

The method of symmetrical components, given in Chap. 
2 is a highly developed special application of the super- 
position theorem, taking advantage of the symmetry of 
the several phases of the usual polyphase power system. 

The direct use of Kirchoff’s Laws can be designated as 
“Solution by Equations,” to distinguish it from “Solution 
by Reduction” in which portions of a system are progres- 
sively replaced by simpler equivalents until a single branch 
remains, This latter makes use of the superposition theorem 
in treating one emf at a time. Also, it utilizes equivalent 
circuits, many of which are now available. 

Thevenin’s theorem and the superposition theorem have 
provided direct methods for obtaining solutions in net- 
works of several fixed emis, with enormous simplification. 

Solutions of networks can be expressed in many forms, 
each one being particularly adaptable to certain types of 
networks or certain problems. Thus, the expression of so- 
lutions as “Self and Mutual Drops and Current Division” 


Revised by: 
E. L. Harder 


is particularly well suited to regulation and apparatus 
loading studies. The method of Driving Point and Trans- 
fer Admittances or Impedances is well suited to power 
flow or stability studies on multiple-entrance systems, and 
the General Circuit Constants, ABCD, or the equivalent 
Pi and T are similarly advantageous for the transmission- 
type network having two significant terminals, 

These methods of network representation and solution 
constitute a highly developed science with extensive pres- 
ent literature. However, as they constitute the heart of 
the problem of steady-state performance of systems as well 
as of many other system problems, a large part of this 
chapter will be devoted to them. In general, the most 
commonly used methods will be outlined and illustrated 
by examples. For further information a bibliography of 
selected references is included. 

Network solution, once accomplished largely by analyt- 
ical methods, is now performed to an increasing extent by 
a-c and d-e network calculators. However, many problems 
are still solved analytically and also a thorough knowledge 
of methods of network representation and solution is as 
essential as ever to the system designer. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the calculator has removed the enormous burden of 
routine calculation and has made it economically possible 
to solve complicated systems. Analytic methods are still 
largely used for the simpler studies or where network 
caleulators are not available. 


I. NETWORK REPRESENTATION 


1. Single-Line Diagram. Fig. 1 


Tn dealing with power systems of any complexity, one 
of the first essentials is a single-line diagram, in which each 
polyphase circuit is represented by a single line. Stripped 
of the complexity of several phase wires, the main power 
channels then stand out clearly, and the general plan of 
the system is evident. Most power companies maintain 
up-to-date single-line diagrams of their systems. 

This diagram is a short-hand or symbolic representation 
of the principal connections, showing the equipment in its 
correct electrical relationship and usually having indicated 
on it, or in supplementary tabulations, data essential for 
the determination of the impedance diagram. The recom- 
mended symbols for apparatus are given in Table 1(a). 
In addition, auxiliary symbols, Table 1(b), are inseribed 
near the devices in question, to indieste the winding con- 
nections and the grounding arrangement, if any, at the 
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TABLE 1(a)— GRAPHICAL SYMBOLS FOR DIAGRAMS”-—EQUIPMENT SYMBOLS 


COMPLETE * 


ee [o ene 


A.C. GENERATOR OR MOTOR? 
SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER 


DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS 
BASIC SYMBOL 
{Use porticulor symbols and join 
as here shown) 


TWO-WINDING TRANSFORMER* 
BASIC SYMBOL 


THREE-WINDING TRANSFORMER* 


AUTOTRANSFORMER* 


CURRENT TRANSFORMER 


POTENTIAL TRANSFORMER 


INDUCTION VOLTAGE REGULATOR 


DISCONNECTING OR KNIFE SWITCH 


AJR BREAK SWITCH, HORN GAP, 
GROUP OPERATED 


DOUBLE THROW SWITCH 


OH. CIRCUIT BREAKER, 
SINGLE THROW 


AIR CIRCUIT BREAKER 


RESISTOR 


REACTOR 


CAPACITOR 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


POTHEAD CABLE TERMINAL. 


DRY REGTIFIER 


MERGURY ARG RECTIFIER 





* The "Complete" symbol is intended lo ilustrate the mathod of treatment for any desired polyphase combination rather than to show the 
exact symbol required, Use symbol (^ev) for windings of apparatus as required, and connec! to suit porticular cose. 


+ inscribe winding connection diagram symbol from Table 1b, 


O For complete lists ses American Standards Z32.3-1946,232.12-1947 


neutral. The use of these auxiliary symbols is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. 

Similar diagrams showing circuit breakers and dis- 
connecting switches are used as power-system operating 
diagrams. Or they can be marked with suitable symbols to 
show the relay (See Chap. 11} or lightning protection. 


2. The Sign of Reactive Power 


The + sign used with the reactive-power terms in the 
loads of Fig. 1 designate lagging-reactive power in accord- 
ance with the standard notation approved by the ATEE 
Standards Committee on Jan. 14, 1948 and recommended 
for adoption to the American Standards Assn. and the 
TEC. Since this is a change from the convention used in 
editions 1 to 3 of this book the history of this standard 


and its implications are discussed in detail here. 

The complete specification of real- and reactive-power 
flow in a circuit requires: 

First, an indication of the direction spoken of, Le., a 
reference-positive direction. 

Second, numerical values and associated signs. The 
numerical values give the magnitude of the real- and 
reactive-power components respectively. The associated 
signs show whether they flow in the reference-positive 
direction or not. 

Third, there must be a convention as to whether it is 
lagging-reactive power or leading-reactive power, the di- 
rection and magnitude of which is being specified. 

Lagging-reactive power is that which is generated or 
supplied by an over-excited synchronous machine or by a 
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TABLE 1(b}— GRAPHICAL SYMBOLS FOR DIAGRAMS — WINDING 
CONNECTION SYMBOLS 


TWO-PHASE, THREE-WIRE 


TWO-PHASE, FOUR-WIRE 


THREE- PHASE, DELTA (OR MESH) 


THREE-PHASE, Y (OR STAR} 


THREE "PHASE, Y (OR STAR) WITH NEUTRAL 
BROUGHT OUT AND GROUNDED 


THREE~PHASE, Y (OR STAR) WITH NEUTRAL 
GROUNDEG THROUGH A RESISTOR 


THREE -PHASE, ZIG-ZAG 


THREE-PHASE, T 


static capacitor and used by inductive loads such as induc- 
tion motors, reactors, and under-excited synchronous 
machines. 

According to the convention recommended by AIEE in 
1948 and used throughout this book the positive sign for 
reactive power indicates that lagging-reactive power is 
flowing in the reference-positive direction. The veetor 
relationship for power is therefore: 


P+jQ=Ef, the symbol ^ designating conjugate. 


For example if E is taken as reference, E— E and if 
I-i'—ji" is a lagging current, I and I” being positive 
quantities, the real power is P=EP' and the lagging- 
reactive power is Q— EI". 

"The expression, 

P-4jQ- EI - E(l-jP) EP 4 GET" 

results in the proper sign for the P and Q terms, whereas 
EI would give the right values but the wrong sign for the 
Q term. With this new convention, and taking E as refer- 
ence, the power vector P--3Q lies along the conjugate of 
the eurrent vector. Consequently current and power circle 
diagrams lie in conjugate quadrants. 

Historical Summary—Originally there was one school 
of thought, typified by Evans, Sels*, and others, that used 
the positive sign for lagging-reactive power for the same 
reasons that it has now finally been adopted. The principal 
reasons Were these. Like real power, lagging-reactive power 
is generally used in the load and must be supplied at some 
expense in the supply system. It is thus the commodity 
dealt with by the practical power-system designer, and 
dispatched by the operators. This concept is consistent 
mathematically with the following forms: 

Power associated with voltage # and eurrent I is: 


P+jQ=El 
and power in an impedance Z to a current I is: 
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Fig. 1 —Single-Hne diagram of a power system. 


P+jQ=PZ 
The form P+jQ=E?Y is then erroneous and gives the 
wrong sign far Q. 

For the conventional transmission line, with this concept 
(lagging-reactive power positive) the center of the sending- 
end power-circle diagram lies in the first quadrant and the 
center of the receiving circle in the third quadrant. 

The other school of thought used leading-reactive power 
as positive, lagging-reactive power as negative. This had 
the theoretical advantage of throwing current and power 
circle diagrams into the same quadrant, but the disadvan- 
tage that lagging-reactive power, the reactive commodity 
usually dispatched by power-system operators, was then 
a minus quantity. This concept is consistent with the 
mathematical forms: — 

Power associated with a voltage E and a current J is:— 


P+jQ=ÉI 


Power flowing into an admittance Y due to a voltage 
E is: _ 
P+jQ=EPY 
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The form P+3Q=/°Z is then erroneous and gives the 
wrong sign for Q. 

The latter school, (leading-reactive power positive) won 
out, for the time being, on the basis of the theoretical 
considerations, and on August 12, 1041 the American 
Standards Associntion approved this convention as an 
industry standard, C42-1941, Section 05.21.050. The first 
three editions of this book followed this standard conven- 
iion. However, the convention was never followed by 
system-planning and operating people to any extent. They 
continued to dispatch lagging-reactive power which they 
called simply “reactive,” and to mark on their How charts 
the direction in which lagging-reactive power flowed. They 
could not be converted to selling a negative amount of 
leading-reactive power for positive money, but preferred 
to sell a positive amount of lagging-reactive power, 

A majority of engineers have now come to consider 
lagging-reactive power as the commodity being dealt with. 
The AIEE Standards Committee recognizing this fasi 
accompli recommended to ASA in 1948 adoption of the 
convention making lagging-reactive power positive, This 
reference book has, starting with the fourth edition, 1950, 
been changed to conform with what will undoubtedly be 
the standard from new on, namely, lagging-reactive power 
positive. 

Teachers and writers can inaterially aid in eliminating 
confusion by discontinuing all use of the term leading- 
reactive power which after all is simply an unnecessary 
name for the negative of lagging-reactive power, Such a 
term is no more necessary than a name for the negative 
of real power. Eventually if this is followed the adjective 
“lagging” can be dropped, as reactive power will always 
mean lagging-reactive power. 


3. Impedance Diagram. Fig. 2 


‘The second essential in analytic study of a power system 
is the impedance diagram, on which are indicated on a 
common basis, the impedances of all Hnes and pieces of 
equipment related to the problem. Because of the sym- 
metry of phases it is usually sufficient to represent only 
one phase—called the reference phase, or a phase. Under 
balanced conditions of operation, the currents and voit- 
ages in the other two phases are exactly equal to those in e 
phase and merely lag behind the a phase quantities by 120 
and 240 electrical degrees. Hence, when the a phase quan- 
tities have been determined, the others follow directly. 

Even when unbalances, such as a line-to-ground fault, 
or one-wirc-open, occur at one or two points of an otherwise 
balanced polyphase system, the impedance diagrams for 
the reference phase are sufficient, if use is made of the 
method of symmetrical components as outlined in Chap. 2. 

The impedance diagram, corresponding to the system 
shown in Fig. 1, is given in Fig. 2, Generator impedances 
are not shown as they do not enter into the particular 
problem. All impedances on this diagram have been ex- 
pressed in ohms, and admittances in mhos, on a 110-kv 
base. Actually there are several choices, such as percent 
or per unit on various kva bases or ohms on voltage bases 
other than 110-kv. The relations between these several 
methods, and factors affecting the choice are discussed 
subsequently, 
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Fig. 2—Impedance diagram of a system shown in Fig. t. 


4, Determination of Impedances 


In general, aceurate cable and overhead-line impedances 
can be obtained from the tabulations of Chaps. 4 and 3, in 
terms of the wire size and spacing. Average apparatus 
constants are given in the tabulations of Chap. 6, Machine 
Characteristics, and Chap. 5, Power Transformers and 
Reactors. More accurate figures, if required, can be ob- 
tained from name-plates or direct from the manufaeturer 
of the equipment. The impedances of lines and trans- 
formers in Fig. 2 have been obtained, for example, from the 
tables of Chaps. 3 and 5 based on the data given in Fig. 1. 

Representation of Loads—The necessary representa- 
tion of loads in the impedance diagrams depends upon 
the use intended, In short-circuit studies, loads are most 
frequently neglected. In stability studies, they must gen- 
erally be considered. Several methods of representing loads 
are as follows: 

a. Shunt impedance that draws the same kilowatts and 
reactive kva at normal voltage as is drawn by the 
actual load. 

b. An impedance circuit, which, for any conditions of 
voltage is adjusted to draw the desired amount of 
real and reactive power. 
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c. In network calculator studies, the use of a “source”? 
adjusted, in phase angle and magnitude, to draw the 
desired real and reactive power from the system. 

d. Given any characteristics of variation of real and 
reactive power with voltage, the load can be con- 
verted to impedance at the expected voltage, this 
impedance used in determining the system voltages, 
and then the load impedance corrected to the new 
voltage if such correction is warranted. 


Conversion of Load Kw and Reactive Kva to 
Ohms or Mhos—Loads given in kilowatts and reactive 
kva can be converted to impedance or admittance form by 
the following equations: 


Let P=kw (three-phase) 
Q = reactive kva lagging T(three-phase) 
£._1=line-to-line voltage in kv at which the conver 
sion is to be made. 
Z= vector impedance value, ohms line-to-neutral. 
Y = vector admittance value, mhos, line-to-neutral. 


- IO00E7, y, 100087, 1, 
P-jiQ P4Q 

_ 1000kv)}? 

(kw —j reactive kva (lagging) 


Z 





GE 





ohms, line-to-neutral (1) 


ye P—jQ — kw-j reactive kva (lagging) 
1000 #27, 1000(kv)? 
mhos, line-to-neutral (2) 


For example, at 13.8 kv a load of 10000 kva at 80 
percent power factor lagging may be expressed as: 





P=8000 kw Q = +6000 reactive kva 
The impedance required to represent it is: 
... 1000(13.8) . E . 
Z = (6009)*- (BOO) 2 3000 +36000) = 15.24 911.4 ohms, 


Hne-to-neutral 
and the admittance is: 


8000 — 76000 


Y- 1000(13.8)? 


= 0,0420 70.0315 mhos, line-to-neutral. 


Y and Z as given above are the admittance or impedance 
values to be used in the single-phase impedance diagram in 
which only the reference phase and neutral are represented. 

Shunt Capacitors are built to à tolerance of —0 to 
+10 percent of their rated kva, +5 percent being the 
average. It is generally sufficiently accurate to consider 
the reactance to be 100 pereent based on 105 percent of 
the rated kva base. 

Series Capacitors—The determination of reactance 
of a series capacitor can best be explained by example. 
Suppose ten standard 15-kva single-phase, 440-volt, shunt- 
capacitor units have been used in parallel in each phase, 
or a total of 150 kva per phase. The capacitive reactance 
presented in series in each phase is then: 


+The “sources” are voltage regulator-phase shifter circuits from a 
main power bus and can be readily adjusted to either draw or feed 
the desired quantities of real and reactive power. 

19 is positive for lagging reactive kva. 
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Xa- LOS kva] ^ ——— 1.22 ohms (5) 
This ohmic value ean be converted to percent by Eq. (12). 

Shunt Reactors have 100-percent voltage drop across 
them when connected to normal voltage, or have 100-per- 
cent impedance based on the kva drawn from the system 
at normal voltage. 

Series Reactors—The reactance of a series reactor is 
frequently expressed in percent, but the kva of its parts 
is given. Thus, if a 6-percent reactor is desired in a circuit 
having a rating of 10000 kva, three-phase, the reactor 
rating will be 600 kva, three-phase (6 percent of 10 000 
kva). Three 200-kva single-phase reactors might be used. 
These would ordinarily be referred to as three 200-kva, 
6-pereent reactors, whereas actually they constitute a 
three-phase reactance in the circuit having 6-percent re- 
actance on a 10 000-kva base. Care must be taken, there- 
fore, to determine the reactance value on the through or 
transmitted kva base, or 10 000-kva base in the example 
cited. The relation between reactor kva, and through kva 
are as follows: 

Reactor three-phase kva rating =a 

Through or transmitted kva rating = A 

Percent reactance on the transmitted kva base=X 

X 

Then a i 00° (3) 
Given the reactor three-phase kva rating, a, the through 
kva rating is 
_ 100 


The reactor has a reactance of X percent on the kva base A. 

In the ease cited above of a 600-kva, 6-percent reactor, 

1 
Eg. (4) gives A= x 600 = 10 600. Whence, the reactor 
has a reactance of 6 percent on a 10 000-kva base. 

The standard reactance tolerance of current-limiting 
reactors is —3 percent to +7 percent for single-phase and 
—3 percent to +10 percent for three phase. The rated 
reactance is generally used in system calculations unless 
test figures are available. 


A (4) 


5. Conversions. Percent to Ohms and Ohms to 
Percentt 


Method 1—If a base kva (three-phase) and kv (line- 
to-line) are selected, the corresponding normal or base 
current, line-to-neutral voltage, and impedance values can 
be immediately determined. 


They are: 
Normal Current I, = $2 res (6) 
orma. urren 5 = 3v) ampe 
Normal Voltage p _ 1000(kv) volts (7) 


(line-to-neutral) ^ 3 
E, ohms per phase, 


Normal Impedance Z,— La line-to-neutral (8) 


+1f the ratio of actual to rated kva is known, it should be used in 
place of 1.05. 
tíNote: Per Unit is percent divided by 100). 
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From these relations any percent impedance can be con- 
verted to ohms. 





Ohms = (normal impedance) (pres impedance) 


- z.( 75. 
=2,( 7 (9) 
Conversely any ohmic figure ean be converted to percent. 
hms ohms 
Percent = 1 o = 
ereen TE a) 100( La ) (10) 


Method 2—The magnitude of Z, from (8), (7), and 
(6) can be substituted in (9) and (10) and gives direct 
conversions: 











2 
Ohms= a ) (11) 
k 
Percent =ohms( 5155) (12) 


For example, a 15 000-kva, 13.8-kv to 66-kv transformer 
bank has a reactance of 8 percent on the 15 000-kva base. 
Let it be required to determine its impedance in ohms on 
a 66-kv base. 

Normal current: 








15 000 
L == . 
66/3 131 amperes 
Normal voltage: 
a= 66 000 =38 100 volts, line-to-neutral. 
à 
Normal impedance: 
, 88100 
La= =201 ohms per phase, line-to-neutral. 


131 


Transformer impedance =3 percent of 291 


=23.3 ohms per phase at 66 ky. 
The direct determination from (11) is, 
Transformer impedance 


. 9666)*(10) 
15 000 
The first method is longer, but gives other information 


generally required in the problem, and has some advantage 
in visualizing the procedures. 


=23.3 ohms per phase. 


6. Conversions to a Different Kva Base 


From (12) it is apparent that for a given ohmic imped- 
&nce the percent impedance varies direetly with the kva 
base selected. Thus 10-percent impedance on a 10 000-kva 
base becomes 100-percent impedance on a 100 000-kva 
base. When using percent impedances, all percentages 
should be expressed on the same kva base. 


7. Conversions to a Different Voltage Base 


In system studies if impedances are expressed in ohms 
it is desirable to convert them all to a common voltage base 
so that transformer turns ratios need not be considered in 
the subsequent calculations. The terms “voltage ratio” 
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and “turns ratio” are often used loosely as synonymous 
terma, until more precise or important calculations are 
being made for which it is desired to be quite accurate, 
Then the question sometimes arises as to whether imped- 
ances should be transferred to the voltage base on the 
other side of a transformer on the basis of its voltage ratio 
or its turns ratio, It is actually the turns ratio that counts 
and should be used as will be shown later in this section. 
The turns ratio is the same as the nameplate voltage ratio 
but differs from the terminal voltage ratio under load. 

Also in approximate calculations it is frequently assumed 
that for all parts of the system of the same nominal voltage 
the same transformation ratio can be used to the desired 
voltage base. This is a rough approximation and becomes 
exact only if the transformer turns ratios between parts of 
the system at the same nominal voltage are all unity. 
Barring this, one correct procedure is to select some one 
point of the system as a base and transform all other 
impedances to this base by multiplying by the square of 
the intervening turns ratios. Once all impedances are on 
a common base they can all be transformed by a single 
multiplier to any other voltage base. 

When impedances are in percent on a given kva base the 
percent refers to a given normal voltage. Thus strictly two 
conditions must be fulfilled in sequence for percent im- 
pedances to be used in network solutions. First, the normal 
voltages to which the percentages refer must be in the same 
ratios as transformer turns ratios throughout the system. 
Second, the normal voltage used in converting the answers 
from percent to amperes and volts must be the same as the 
normal voltages on which the percent impedances are 
based. Otherwise approximations are involved. These 
approximations can be eliminated by suitable transforma- 
tions beyond the scope of this chapter except for the 
following general method. 

Where doubt exists as to the correct direct transforma- 
tion of percent impedance, the impedance of each element 
can be converted to ohms. The ohmic values can be con- 
verted to a common base as described above and combined. 
The result can be reconverted to pereent on any desired 
kva and voltage base. This is the general procedure by 
which rules for direct percent-impedance transformations 
are derived. 

The pitfall of ignoring near-unity turns ratios extends to 
voltage also. Suppose a 13.8-kv generator feeds through 
step-up and step-down transformers to a 13.8-kv distribu- 
tion system and that impedances have been expressed on 
the distribution system voltage base. Suppose further that 
there is a resultant 1:1.1 step-up turns ratio between the 
generator and the distribution system. Then a generator 
operating at 13.8 kv would be at 13.8»(1.1— 15.18 kv on 
the 13.8-kv voltage base of the distribution system, and 
must be so treated in the calculations. Similarly, for cal- 
culations in percent, the same machine must be treated 
as operating at 110 percent voltage. The theoretical basis 
upon which all such transformations rest, and examples of 
their correct use is given in the following paragraphs. 

From an energy or power standpoint, no change is made 
if all voltages are multiplied by a constant, N, all currents 
divided by N, all impedances multiplied by A?, and all 
admittances divided by N? When two circuits are sepa- 
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Fig. 3—Power invariant transformation. 


rated by an ideal transformer* of turns ratio N, such an 
operation performed on the quantities on one side of the 
transformer with a corresponding change in the trans- 
former ratio, has the advantage of bringing the currents 
and voltages on the two sides to an equality. A direct 
connection can be made and the ideal transformer ean be 
omitted from the diagram (see Fig. 3). Solutions can be 
made with the quantities on the fictitious or transformed 
voltage base, and they can be reconverted to actual 
quantities whenever desired. 

An actual transformer differs from an ideal transformer 
in two respects only. It has primary and secondary resist- 
ances and leakage reactances, which are no different than 
the same impedance connected externally. Its primary 
and secondary ampere-turns differ by a small quantity 
of exciting ampere-turns that excite the core. A shunt 
branch can be connected which draws the requisite exciting 
current if important in the particular problem. 

Example—As an example consider the circuit of Fig. 4, 
a generator, transformer and high-voltage line with a three- 
phase short circuit at the end. Suppose the short-circuit 
currents are to be determined. This problem will also illus- 
trate that calculations can be made interchangeably with 
impedances in ohms on any voltage base or in percent on 
any kva base. 


The generator reactance (assumed 15%) in ohms is 
from (11): 


*A transformer having zero exciting current and zero leakage 
impedance, 
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(15) (10) (18.8)? 
50 000 
The transformer reactance in ohms is: 
(9)(10Y (13.8)? 
50 000 
The line impedance is, from Chap. 3. 
0.75--57.9 ohms at 110-kv. [See Fig. 4(c)] 


20.571 ohms at 13.8 kv 


= 0.343 ohms at 13.8 kv. 
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(d) IMPEDANCE DIAGRAM 
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Fig. 4— Problem illustrating the expression of ohms on vari- 
ous voltage bases and the relation to percent on a kva base. 


The shunt impedances of this line are high (line CD’ Fig. 
2) and will be neglected for simplicity in this problem. 

Use of Generator Voltage Base—1f the current in 
the generator is desired, it will be most convenient to 
express all impedances on the generator voltage base. The 
generator und transformer impedances are already on this 
base. The line impedance is converted to it by multiplying 
by the square of the turns ratio, usually taken as the 
nameplate voltage ratio corresponding to the taps in use. 
Thus the line impedance is: 


13.8 
110 


The impedance diagram of Fig. 4(b) results, in which 
all impedances are expressed in ohms on a 13.8-kv base. 
The fault current in the generator is then: 

__ 13 800 
A/3(1.830) 
The eurrent flowing in the line is: 
13.8 
'= ll — 
F =1350( 110 ) 545 amperes. 


Use of Line Voltage Base—A similar result would be 
obtained if the generator and transformer reactanees had 


2 
(97543519) ) =(0,1544-70.910 ohms at 13.8 kv. 


= 4350 amperes, 
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been converted directly from percent to ohms at 110-ky. 
The impedance diagram, Fig. 4(c) would then result, the 
fault current being calculated directly for the line and 


oa . Donna 1 
requiring a conversion (multiplication by == to deter- 


mine the current in the generator. 

Use of Percent on a Kva Base—A third method of 
approach js to convert the line impedance to percent on 
a kva base, and “work in percent." A convenient base 
will be 50 000 kva since two of the impedances are already 
known on this base. The line impedance is, from Eq. (12): 
(9.754-457.9)(50 000) . 

EE = (4,0-+-323.9)% on 50 000-kva base. 
'The impedance diagram Fig. 4(d) results, the percentages 
being shown as decimal fractions or “per unit" to facilitate 
computation. 

In this case the current is: 


I - 19.508 per unit or 208 percent of the normal 


0.48 current, corresponding to the selected kva 
base. 


This normal current is: 


50 000 
am «2090 amp. at 13.8 kv 
A/3(13.8 or 110) or 262 amp. at 110 kv 


The generator and line currents are, therefore, 208 percent 
of 2090 and 262 or 4350 and 545 amperes respectively, 
which agree with the preceding calculations. 

The base selected obviously is immaterial. Had a 
100 000-kva base been used, the impedances in Fig. 4(d) 
would all be doubled and the resulting percent currents 
halved. But the normal currents to which these percent- 
ages refer would be twice as great, and thus the same 
number of amperes would be obtained. 





8. Phase Shifts in Transformer Banks 


In addition to magnitude transformation, the voltage of 
the reference phase in general undergoes a shift in angular 
position. For balanced conditions, that is, considering 
positive-sequence quantities only, this is generally of no 
significance. For example, in the problem just worked out, 
the current in the reference phase of the line may or may 
not have been in phase with the reference or a phase 
current in the generator. If the transformer were delta- 
delta, the currents would have been in-phase; if delta-star 
they would have been 30 degrees out-of-phase, using the 
usual conventions. 

However, it should be recognized that an angular trans- 
formation has been made whenever the single-phase circuit 
or impedance diagram is used for the calculation of currents 
and voltages in a circuit including a star-delta connected 
transformer bank. The following statements should aid in 
determining the treatinent required in any particular case, 

Radial Systems—In radial systems, the angle trans- 
formation is not usually significant as few phenomena 
involve comparisons of the phase angles of line currents 
on opposite sides of a transformation. Sinee currents and 
voltages are shifted alike, power or impedance determina- 
tion at any one point in the circuit is unaffected by the 
angle transformation. 
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Transformer Differential Protection—A typical ex- 
ception is the differential protection of a transformer bank. 
Here the currents on opposite sides of the transformation 
are purposely compared and measures must be taken to 
correct for the shift if the devices used are sensitive to 
phase angle. 

SequenceVoltages and Currents—Positive-sequence 
voltages and currents are shifted the same as the reference 
or a phase in progressing through a symmetrical trans- 
formation. Negative-sequence voltages and currents, if 
present, are shifted the same amount as the reference phase 
but in the reverse direction. Zero-sequence voltages and 
currents are not shifted in progressing through a trans- 
formation. 

Ideal Transformation—The shifts referred to have to 
do with the ideal transformer only, deleted of ali leakage 
impedance and exciting current. That is, they depend only 
on how many turns of primary and secondary are used 
on each core and how these are grouped to form the phases 
on the primary and secondary sides. Symmetry with respect 
io a, b, and c phases is assumed. 

Regulating Transformers—A symmetrical three- 
phase bank of regulating transformers may involve both 
ratio and phase-angle transformation. Suppose that in 
progressing through a particular bank of this type, a 
phase-angle advance of 10 degrees exists in the reference 
phase. Then, in progressing through the transformer in 
the same direction, positive-sequence quantities (currents 
and voltages) are advanced 10 degrees, negative-sequence 
quantities retarded 10 degrees, and zero-sequence quantities 
not shifted at all. 

Standard Angular Shifts—The angular shifts of 
reference phase for various transformer connections are 
given in Chap. 5, Sec. 13. The American Standard* is a 
30-degree advance in phase in progressing through either 
a star-delta or a delta-star connected transformer from a 
lower to a higher voltage. When carried out consistently, 
this will permit interconnections at various system volt- 
ages without difficulty in phasing. However, at present 
practically all possible connections are in use throughout 
the industry. 


9. Loop Systems That Close 


‘Transformations of magnitude or angle in a system in- 
volving one or more loops can be treated similarly to a 
radial system provided that: 

a. The product of the magnitude transformation ratios 
for the reference phase, taken in a common direction 
around each closed loop is unity. 

b. The sum of the reference phase angular shifts taken 
in a common direction around each elosed loop is zero, 


If each transformation ratio is expressed vectorially as 
Nel, including angular significance in the term “vector 
transformation ratio,” then a and b above can be combined 
into the single requirement: 

e. The product of the vector transformation ratios 

around each closed loop is leit. 

If the requirements a and b, or c are fulfilled, then the 
circuits of the system can be divided into zones separated 

*ASA Standards C-57. 
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Fig. 5—Ratio and angular transformations, 


from each other by transformations. One zone, usually 
the one of greatest interest in the particular problem, can 
be taken as the reference zone. 

Exampie—For example, in Fig. 5 currents in various 
parts of the system are to be determined for a balanced 
three-phase fault on the 132-kv line. 

There is one closed loop in which: 


1 
ME) - ( 33. inm (132 M (Gag — 
(Nie) (Nae) (ses) " (iss ) GS s ) © s =) 
10 (13) 


Therefore, the reference-phase impedance diagram can 
be prepared from the single-line diagram without showing 
any transformations. 

Let Zone 3 be taken as the reference zone and all im- 
pedances expressed in ohms on 132-kv base. The fault 
current, 7, and the distribution of currents 7, and 7, are 
now readily determined. So also are the voltages through- 
out the network. It is recognized that in Zone 3 these are 
the actual reference phase eurrents and voltages. In Zones 
1 and 2 they are the actual quantities transformed to the 
Zone 3 base, and hence, must be transformed to their own 
respective hases to obtain the actual quantities. Since they 
are all positive-sequence currents and voltages, that is, 
normal balanced three-phase quantities, the actual cur- 
rents and voltages of the reference phase, which have been 
indicated on the single line diagram, are as follows: 
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In Zone 3 
Ifg=t; (14) 
E/=E, (15) 
In Zone 2 
ISI. N” (16) 
€ 
E E 
a Le n Eag 
Ej TN AT NS (17) 
In Zone 1 
W=} a =Ni” (18) 
E E 
Eisya FAJ (19) 


The Zone 1 quantities may also be expressed as follows, 
illustrating the general method to be followed when the 
zone in question is separated from the reference zone by 
several transformations. 


„n ANN. 
Pa eee 
eo wx c 


E, — E, 
NiNee™ x oe NNa 


The power at any point s, for example, can be cal- 
culated without transforming. For: 


P/+jQ/*=B/1/= E c). Nue) =E,L, (20) 


= INN ¿A+ 


—3 49 





Ef = 


and 
P.+3Q,=E,Í, (21) 


These are the same. In other words the transformations 
described thus far and ordinarily used in analytical work 
are power invariant. They differ from transformations to 
a model scale for setting on a network caleulator, in which 
power must obviously be scaled down. 


10. Loop Systems That Do Not Close 


If the product of vector transformation ratios around a 
closed loop is not unity, special consideration needs to be 
given. This ease will be sub-divided into three parts, viz— 
(a) product of ratios not unity, (b) sum of angular shifts 
not zero, and (c) product of ratios not unity and sum of 
angles not zero. 

Product of Ratios Not Unity--Many transformers 
are provided with taps in one or more windings. With star 
or delta connected windings, use of these taps changes the 
ratio only, without affecting the angular shift through the 
transformer. Thus, by far the largest number of cases of 
non-unity vector transformation ratio around closed loops 
falls in this category of ratio diserepancy only. 

Example—-An example is shown in Fig. 6, in which two 
circuits A and B differ In capacity, the taps having been 
increased on the B circuit to make it carry more of the load. 
'The power factor of the portion of load that can be thus 
shifted from E to A depends on the impedance phase angles 
of the A and B circuits being nearly pure wattless for pure 
reactive circuits, and pure watts for pure resistive circuits. 
Thus, for 60 degrees impedance angle circuits the shifted 
*See Section 2. 
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(b) IMPEDANCE DIAGRAM ÓN ZONE 2 BASE 
WITH REMNANT TRANSFORMATION INDICATED 
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(d) CIRCUIT. CALCULATED WITH SHUNT EMFS ZERO, 
SERIES EMF ACTING ALONE. 9€*00443-10.0015 


Fig. 6—Product of ratios around a closed loop not unity. 


load is at about 50 percent power factor. The amount 
shifted is nearly constant, and not a percentage of the 
total load. Thus, at no load, there is a circulation over 
tho two lines, 

Suppose that the network of Fig. 6 is to be solved, and 
it is desired to work on the Zone 2 basis. Zone 3 can be 
readily transformed to this basis as explained in a preced- 
ing section. However, no transformation can be found for 
Zone 1 that will result in both transformer ratios being 
unity. The best that can be done is to make one of them, 
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for example A, unity by transforming the voltages of Zone 


. 2 sane 
1 in the ratio 152 5. 


13.8 
the corresponding factors. This leaves an uncompensated 
or remnant ratio to be accounted for in B, which may be 
represented as an autotransformer, Fig. 6(b). 

In a-e network calculator studies, small auto-transform- 
ers of the remnant ratio are used and no further consider- 
ation need be given. For analytic studies the simplest 
method is to neglect the remnant transformation ratio, 
provided great accuracy is not required. The order of 
magnitude of the circulating current can be estimated by 
dividing the inserted voltage by the loop impedance to see 
whether it can be neglected in the problem at hand. For 
example, if the remnant ratio is 1.05 the inserted voltage is 
of the order of 0.05 per unit under normal load conditions. 
H the loop impedance is 6.50 per unit the order of magni- 

x 


: : ..Ü , 
tude of cireulating current is ES e. 10 per unit. 


If this cannot be neglected the following approximation 
is suggested in eases where the remnant ratio is close to 
unity. The accuracy of the method is indicated later by 
an example. 


and currents and impedances by 


a. Treat as though the ratio were unity and determine 
the resulting shunt voltage at the location of the 
auto-transformer. 


b. Determine the resulting series voltage introduced, 

138—132 6 
132 132 
voltage, and in phase with it. 

c. Determine the eurrent circulated in the network by 
the action of this series voltage alone, setting the 
generator emf, E, equal to zero. Determine the volt- 
ages for this condition also. 

d. Superpose this set of circulating currents on the cur- 
rents previously calculated. Superpose the voltages 
similarly. The resulting solution is in error only by a 
eorrection factor of the second order which usually 
can be ignored, as will be shown subsequently. 

e. Where several such auto-transformers are required 
to “close” the impedance diagram, the circulating 
currents can be calculated separately, treating the 
ratios of the others as unity at the time. All of the 
resulting circulating currents can then be superposed. 
The resulting voltages can likewise be superposed. 


in this case = 4.5 percent of the shunt 


This approximation is based on the concept that the 
auto-transformer could be replaced by a shunt load that 
draws the same current from the system as the main section 
of the auto-transfarmer and a series emf that impresses 
in series the same voltage as the short extension of the 
auto-transformer. With this substitution, the solution by 
superposition is exact. If the auto-transformer introduces 
five-percent voltage in series and the impedance to the 
resulting circulating current is 50 percent, then ten-percent 
current will fow. With five-percent voltage this amounts 
to 0.5-percent load, which is supplied from the system to 
the shunt winding of the auto-transformer, thence, to the 
series winding and back into the system, as /*X and PR 
losses of circulation. As this load drawn by the shunt 
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winding is quite small, 0.5-percent in the case just cited, 
it is most frequently ignored. 

In general, introduction of the series voltage raises the 
voltage on one side of the auto-transformer and lowers it 
on the other side, as compared with the voltage that would 
be present if the auto-transformer were not there. Thus, 
if the series voltage is five percent, the shunt voltage 
applied to the auto-transformer will differ by not over 
five percent from that calculated with the auto-transformer 
removed. À correetion of five-percent in the shunt voltage 
would change the series voltage from five-percent to 4.75 
percent. This small correction usually is not required. 
Thus, the steps as outlined from a to d above will usually 
be sufficiently accurate. 

Example—A comparison of the exact solution (by 
equations—see Sec. 13) and the approximation in the 
case of Fig. 6 will illustrate the procedure and indicate 
the degree of accuracy to be expected. Assume a set of 
constants as follows, in per unit on the generator kva base. 
Assume the voltage to be maintained constant on the 
generator bus. 


A=j0.10 
B=j0.10 
C=0.10-+70.173 
D —0.104-j0.173 
F=30.10 
G=0.90+30.50 


Following the steps suggested above, the series voltage 
is first set equal to zero and the solution using the generator 
voltage alone is obtained, Fig. 6(c). The series voltage is 
4.5 percent of 0.9745 — 0.0329 or equal to 0.0443 ~ 70.0015 
and is directed to the right. Then, setting the generator 
voltage equal to zero and applying the series voltage alone, 
the solution of Fig. 6(d) is obtained. Adding vectorially 
the corresponding quantities in these two solutions, the 
superposed solution, Fig. 7(a), is obtained for the simul- 
taneous application of the generator voltage, E, and the 


E=14+ 0 


a 
I5*0.3121- j0.1883 
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(a) APPROXIMATE SOLUTION OBTAINED BY SUPERIMPOSING THE 
RESULTS OF THE SHUNT AND SERIES EMF'S, FIG. 6 tc) ANO (d) 
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(b) EXACT SOLUTION BY SOLUTION OF THE EQUATIONS 


Fig. 7—Comparison of exact and approximate solutions of 
Fig. 6. 
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series voltage e, and is a good approximation to the exact 
solution of the circuit of Fig. 6(a) and (b) as will be shown 
by comparison with Fig. 7(b). 

The Exact Solution for the currents and voltages in Fig. 
6(b) can be obtained by writing Kirchoff's Law for the 


TABLE 2--COMPARISON OF RESULTS BY APPROXIMATE AND 
Exact METHODS OF SOLUTION WHEN PRODUCT OF 
VECTOR TRANSFORMATION RATIOS IS NOT UNITY. 

(REFER ALSO TO FIG. 7), 


























Se Diff. 

By Approximate Method! By Exact Method Diff. 

Exact 
Vector Scalar Vector Scalar | X100 
EN 0.672 —;0.522 | 0.851 | 0.686 —70.536 | 0.870 2.18 
I, 0.672 —;0.522 | 0.851 | 0.670 —;0. 521 | 0.849 0.24 
I. 0.312 --j0.188 | 0.364 | 0.316 —70.191 | 0.369 1.36 
I, 0.360 —70.333 | 0.490 || 0.371 —,0.345 | 0.507 3.35 
In |[0.360—;0.383 | 0.490 | 0.355 —;0. 330 | 0.485 1.08 
E" | 0.967 —;0.036 | 0.968 | 0.965 —70.037 | 0.966 0.21 
E' |0.917 —j0.066 | 0.919 li 0.916 —70.067 | 0.918 OHL 





drops around each of the three loops and setting up a fourth 
equation stating that the total ampere-turns on the perfect 
transformer are zero. 


AB AB EL 0) oe EU E 
(22) 

-hB + IAA+ BSCH DD) LD +E"(0.045) =0 
(23) 

A(0) — 14D HILDA F-4-G) — E"(1.045) «0 
(24) 

Ao A045) —1,(1.045) +#”(0) e () 
(25) 


The solution of these simultaneous equations with the 
numerical values of the impedances A to G substituted, 
is given in Fig, 7(b). Table 2 shows the error in various 
quantities by the approximate method. The voltages are 
within 0.2 percent. The largest current error is 3.35 percent 
in Jp- The sum of errors in J, and Fm are about 4.5 percent. 
‘This is necessary since these two currents are taken the 
same in the approximate solution and differ by 4.5 percent 
in the exact solution. 

Sum of Angular Shifts Not Zero—Regulating trans- 
formers or regulators as well as special connections of trans- 
formers can introduce angular shift. If the net shift around 
a closed loop is not zero but is small, the treatment is 
similar to that for ratio discrepancies except that the series 
voltage is introduced at right angles to the shunt voltage. 
On the a-c network calculator, transformers cannot be 
used to obtain a shift since the cireuits are single phase. 
Power sources must be used to introduce the necessary 
series voltages. 

Sum of Angular Shifts Not Zero and Sum of 
Ratios Not Unity—The series voltage can be introduced 
at any desired angle, corresponding to the net vector trans- 
formation ratio, and the currents superposed as outlined 
above, with appropriate phase relations. 
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Ii. NETWORK SOLUTION 


11, Network Theorems** 


The Superposition Theorem states that each emf 
produces currents in a linear network* independently of 
those produced by any other emf. It follows that the 
emfs and currents of a given frequency can be treated 
independently of those of any other frequency, and of 
transients. The superposition theorem is a direct result of 
the fact that the fundamental simultaneous differential 
equations of the network are linear, (See any standard 
book on Differential Equations.) (See Sec. 13.) 

The Compensation Theorem states that if the im- 
pedance of a branch of a network be changed by an 
amount AZ, the change in current in any branch is the 
same as would be produced by a compensating emf — AZT, 
acting in series with the modified branch, f being the origi- 
nal current in that branch. By compensating emf is meant 
one which, if it were inserted, would neutralize the drop 
through AZ. This thecrem follows directly from the 
superposition theorem. 

The Reciprocal Theorem states that when a source 
of electromotive force is connected across one pair of 
terminals of a passivet linear network and an ammeter is 
connected across a second pair of terminals, then the source 
of electromotive force and the ammeter can be inter- 
ehanged without altering the reading of the ammeter 
(provided neither the source nor receiver has internal 
impedance}. This follows from the fact that in Eq. (56), 
if all emfs are zero except Es and E; for example, then if 


EAs Esa 

D D' 
so that if Ej= Es, I; I; for the conditions of the theorem. 
Note that Am As. 


12. Reference Current and Voltage Directions 


Hy =0, L= 





+ while if E,=0, Ie 





To specify uniquely a vector current or voltage in a 
circuit, some system must be adopted to label the points 
between which the voltage is being described or the branch 
in which the current flows. This system must also indicate 
ihe reference or positive direetion. Two common methods 
are: the use of reference or positive direction arrows and 
the double subscript notation. 

Reference Direction Arrows—Fig.8(a) und (b) —When 
& network is to be solved to determine, for examplo, the 
eurrent flow for a given set of impressed emfs, the network 
should first be marked with arrows to indicate the reference 
positive direction of each current and voltage involved. 
These ean be drawn arbitrarily, although if the predom- 
inant directions are known, their use as reference-direction 
&rrows simplifies later interpretation. 

The use of open voltage-arrowheads and closed eurrent- 
arrowheads will avoid confusion in numerical work, where 
the E and I symbols are not used. 

lt must be decided at this point whether the voltage 


**See also Thevenin’s Theorem, Sec. 18. 

*A linear network is one in which each impedance is linear; that is, 
has o straight line relation between current and voltage drop. 

TA passive network is one having no internal emfs aa distinguished 
from an active network, 
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(e) 


Fig. 8-—Methods of notation used in network solution. 


arrow is to represent a rise or a drop. In system calcula- 
tions it is generally used as the rise in voltage. While 
this decision is arbitrary, once made, it must be adhered 
io consistently. 

Finally a vector value must be assigned to the voltage 
or current. It can be expressed as a complex number, or 
in polar form or graphically and gives the magnitude and 
relative phase of the quantity with respect to some ref- 
erence, A symbol, such as /,, can be used to designate 
this vector quantity. 

The known vectorial voltages or currents must be asso- 
ciated with the reference arrows in a manner consistent 
with the conditions of the problem. For example, suppose 
the problem in Fig. 8(a), is to determine the currents that 
would flow with the two voltage sources 180 degrees out 
of phase, and 100 volts each, rms, 60-cycle. Then if E, 
is taken as 100+ 70, E, must be taken as —100--j0. Had 
the arbitrary reference-direction arrows been taken as in 
Fig. 8(b), then for the same problem a consistent set of 
voltages would be: 


E,=1004+30, E,=100+¿0 


Ordinarily the reference-direction arrows for shunt voltages 
are directed from the neutral to the phase conductor as 
in Fig. 8(a). 

Summarizing then, the complete specification of & 
quantity in the reference-direction-arrow system involves 
three elements: 


&. The reference-direction arrow, drawn arbitrarily. 

b. An agreement, consistently followed as to what the 
reference-direction arrow means; particularly whether 
the voltage arrow means the voltage of the point 
above the tail or the drop from tail to point. 

c. A vector to represent the magnitude and relative 
phase of the quantity with respect to a reference. 


Suggested convention: For voltages, the vector quantity 
shall indicate the voitage of the point of the arrow above 
the tail, that is, the rise in the direction of the arrow. It 
then is also the drop frora point to tail, 
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Mesh Currents and Voltages-—Refer to Fig. 8(c}— 
The “mesh current” system involves a somewhat different 
point of view. Here each current is continuous around a 
mesh and several currents may flow in the same branch. 
(I, and Z, flowin Z.) The branch current is the vector sum 
of all the mesh currents in the branch, taken in the refer- 
enee direction for the branch current. If such a network 
can be laid out "flat," it is most convenient to take the 
reference direction for mesh currents as simply “clockwise” 
for example. Or circular arrows can be used as shown in 
Fig. 8(c). The example of solution by equations in Sec. 9 
illustrates the use of “mesh currents.” 

The same reference directions can be conveniently used 
for mesh emfs, which are the vector sum of all emfs acting 
around a particular mesh, taken in the reference direction, 

Double-Subscript Notation—Fig. 8(d)—A double- 
subscript notation is sometimes used and is of course 
equivalent to the drawing of reference arrows. Here again 
an arbitrary decision must be made as to what is intended. 
Suggested Convention: Refer to Fig. 8(d). 

I4 means the current from s to t. 
Fn Means the voltage of s above n 
It is apparent then that Faa = —Eon; Pa — Fi, ete. 

Setting Up Equations—If the work is analytical, by 
the method of equations, the equations must be set up 
consistent with the reference direction arrows, regardless 
of the values of any known currents or voltages. Consistent 
equations for Figs. 8(a), (b), (c), (d), are as follows, using 
Kirchoff’s Laws (See Sec. 1): The voltage equations are 
written on the basis of adding all of the voltage rises in a 
clockwise direction around each mesh. The total must of 
course be zero. The current equations are written on the 
basis that the total of all the currents owing up to a point 
must equal zero. Arrows and double subscripts have the 
meanings given in the “suggestions” above. 


Referring to Fig. 8(a). 


E,-1,2¿12=0 (26) 
—1,2,—E+IZ=0 (27) 
eiel, 0 (28) 

Referring to Fig. 8(b). 
E,—HZ.-12-0 (29) 
—I,Z,+E,+1Z=0 (30) 
I,—I-—H,-0 (31) 
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Referring to Fig. 8(c). 

E.—IL4ZRE)MHSEO0 (32) 
IZel EL) b,=0 (33) 

Referring to Fig. 8(d) or 8(e). 
Escrita Lind = 0 (34) 
LZ — 12. — Ey, =0 (35) 
Latin Far = 8 (36) 


In the double-subscript system, the voltages and cur- 
rents could of course be indicated on the figure. They have 
been purposely omitted in Fig. S(d), however, to emphasize 
that the specifieation of these quantities in Eqs. (34) and 
(35) is perfectly definite from the subscripts alone. 

Also, the inclusion of reference-direction arrows on the 
diagram, even when the double-subscript system is used, 
may aid in writing equations, although they are not 
strictly required. If used, they must be consistent with 
ihe double-subseript system. ‘That is, each arrow must 
be directed from the second subscript toward the first for 
voltages, and from the first subscript toward the second 
for currents. Fig. 8(e) illustrates such a diagram con- 
sistently labeled. 


13. Solution by Equations 


Representation--A network of n meshes can be 
represented as having n independent currents, J to fa, 
as shown in Fig. 9. The branch currents are combinations 
of these. See Branch Currents below. 

Mesh Impedances are defined generally as: Zp 
voltage drop in the reference direction in mesh g per unit 
of current in reference direction In mesh p. The curved 
arrows indicate reference directions in each mesh. In 
general 


Zpa = Zap 


The impedances Zpp and Z,, are called self and mutual 
impedances. 
Specifically in Pig. 9. 
(First subscripts ¢ and e indicate inductive and capacitive 
reactances respectively.) 


Zum Ret Rati X iat Xin Xe“ ob) (37) 
Zac — Ry j Xi Xa) (38) 
L1=0 (39) 
Rh Xin Xen MAGNETIC 
acre CIRCUIT 


xg Ra 


Xis Xie Re 


(b) 


Fig. 9— General flat network. 
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Zu=0 (40) 
Ete. 
La= Ry t+Rot Rat Rat HX wt X tot Xia Xa Xe) 5 
4l 
Zn = —jX ide (42) 


[The polarity marks signify that the mutual flux links 
the two windings in a manner to produce maximum volt- 
ages at the same instant at the marked ends of the wind- 
ings. See Fig. 9(b).] 


Zu= — HR (43) 
Zas 0, etc. (44) 
Zi = Zn (45) 
Zn = Za ete. (46) 


Mesh Emfs—-Reference-positive directions for branch 
emis, En, Hp, ete., are shown by arrows associated there- 
with. 

A mesh emf is the sum of the branch emfs acting around 
that particular mesh in the reference direction. 

The same reference direction will be used for mesh emfs 
as for mesh currents. 

Specifically in Fig. 9. 


E= Ea E (47) 

E,=—E, (48) 

E= — E, (49) 

E.=E,+E\+&, (50) 
Ete. 

E, = E, (51) 


Equations. Kirchoff's Law states that the voltage 
drop around each closed mesh must equal the emf im- 
pressed in that mesh. 


Diu Bn DAS ttt TS E, (52) 
TiZu- Dan hat «MZ E, (53) 
£a Es Za ttt +443 E; (54) 

V4 int Zent Za tl Zan Ea (55) 


Mesh Currents*—Equations (52) to (55) can be 
solved for the mesh currents Jı to Ja. The solution for 
current in any particular mesh, p, is: 


EA, EA ELA on 


Fig 
La Ear 220 pa 2 5 
p D + D + p Te b (56) 
where D is the determinant of coefficients 
ZuZnZa: . y 
LL ba" . Las 
D= VARVA ' Los (57) 
Zinka" t Lon 


and Ap is the cofactor of Zpq in the determinant (57). 


*The method of determinanta is used to state the solution here. 
However, any method of solving the simultaneous equations (52) 
to (55) for the unknown currents J, to 7, may be used. 
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The cofactor of a term in a determinant is the minor 
determinant obtained by eliminating the row and column 
containing that term, this minor being prefixed by a + 
or — sign depending on whether the sum of column num- 
ber and row number is even or odd respectively. In (57), 
the first subscripts define columns, the second rows, Thus 
the cofactor of a term has a + sign if the sum of sub- 
scripta on the term is even, Since Zpa = Zap, it can be shown 
that Apa = Aap. 

In (56), the term involving E, is the current that flows 
in mesh p if all emfs are set equal to zero except Hy. Simi- 


ESA 





larly, the term is the current that flows in mesh p 


if E; alone acts and Er, E, etc., are equal to zero. 
Specifically: 








Fin ErÁn | Ezdu Fs Áo 
A Eee 0 qu 
where D is given by (57). 
And: 
nba" En 
An = — ZZ: . Loa (59) 
Zinn Ut Zinn 
VAVA . "Zu 
Zug tt "Zos 
da=- os - (60) 
ZinZan . -Zan 
ZuZa La 
Lib" . Za 
Aa mos (61) 





iola’ "Loa Bte. 


Branch Currents can now be obtained by combina- 
tion. The vector sum of all mesh currents flowing in a 
branch is the branch current. 

Specifically with reference to Fig. 9. 


Il (62) 
h=h-h (63) 
Leh (64) 
In=li-ls (65) 


Ete. 


Branch Voltages—The branch voltages, Ey, Bys 
etc., or the voltages between any two conductively con- 
nected points in the network, as E,., can be obtained by 
vectorial addition of all voltages, both emfs and drops 
through any path connecting the two points. 

The voltage drop from z to y, D,,, and the voltage of 
point z above point y, Ezy, are the same. 

(Note that drop is measured from first subscript to sec- 
ond. The voltage of the first subscript is measured above 
the second.) 
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Day ™ Bzy =R HHA io Xa) (66) 
Dre=EyosL Rar aX ia HI X ida (67) 
Dag E y= ES ISES (68) 
Da=sEr LR AJAX iom Xa) TIR. 
TMlaXua—H.Xiu. (60) 
Note that 
Dio DD, (70) 
E. EV ES (71) 


Example of Solution by Equations—(a) Given the 
impedances and emís of a network, Fig. 10, required to 


Xip *755 OHMS RQz5O0HMS — Aga" 2.65 OHMS 







294j556 vours«ey| 
Xjg*150.5 OHMS 


E 


Eg*2,9*]56.6 VOLTS 
Xi¿"136 OHMS 


a 








urampi 
Xied +13 





Fig. 10—Example of a solution by equations, 


find the currents. Note: The headings (b), (c), ete., refer 
to the corresponding paragraphs b, e, ete., in which the 
method and equations are given. 
(b) Mesh Impedances 
4u=049(7.554+ 136) =0+7143.55 
Zn Zn = -4113.0 
Zg  54-j(150.5— 2.65) — 5-F 7147.85 
(c) Mesh Emís 
E= 2.9 4756.6 
Ey = --0.29 —j5.66 
(d) Equations. Tt is unnecessary to write these out 
completely since only the solutions are desired. However 
for completeness they are: 
L(04-j143.55)--L( ~j118.0)= 2.94 756.6 
Lh( ¿113.0 )+1:(54/147.85) = ~0.29—75.66 
(e) Mesh Currents 
_|O+7148.6 — ¿13.01 — 
D=[ 4130 54j147.9 |^ 34009718 
Áp= Án +7113 
Ag =0+ 7143.6 
Lid , Redu 


hey D 


—8400+3718 

=0.921+30.007 

EAn EAn 

D D 

_(2.9+756.6)(j113) , (—0.29 —5.66) (2-7143.6) 
340047718 — 8400-47718 

= 0,662-+-0.034 





840049718 


I, = 








An 
N e te —— m 
ote that the term D 


tance" between meshes 1 and 2, or is the current in either 


Án. . 
— is the “transfer admit- 
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one of these meshes per unit of emf impressed in the other. 
Thus the voltage Ez is —0.1 of E, and likewise the current 
in mesh 1 resulting from E,is —0.1 of the current in mesh 
2 due to FE. 


14. Solution by Reduction 


General—The currents flowing in a network of known 
impedances, caused by a given set of applied emfs, can be 
determined by the method of superposition (See Sec. 11). 
First the solution (currents in all branches of interest) is 
obtained considering one emf acting with all others set 
equal to zero. Following the same procedure for each emf 
in turn, a number of current solutions are obtained. By 
the principle of superposition, the eurrent in any branch, 
when all emfs are acting at once, is the sum of currents in 
that branch caused by each emf acting independently with 
the others set equal to zero. The principle of superposition 
presupposes a linear network. The same reference direc- 
tions must be adhered to for all solutions if the super- 
position is to be a simple vector addition of the several 
current solutions. 

The solving of a network involving several emfs is thus 
reduced to the more fundamental problem of solving a 
network with one impressed emf. This can be accomplished 
by the method of reduction. 


Eqritoo Zg*j30 








(a) 
d 
(WITH Eg#0) 
Ea, £g, (9) 
Zg fioo 
Zeh Zoa 
a h 
z z 

m a te) 
d 
(d) 


Fig. 11--Solution by reduction. Bridge network current dis- 
tribution, 
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Solution by Reduction consists of replacing portions 
of network, such as Fig. i1(a}, by simpler equivalent sec- 
tions, Fig. 11(b, e, d), until a simple series circuit results, 
Fig. 11(e), which includes the impressed emf and one im- 
pedance branch. The current is readily calculated, Then, 
using current distribution factors obtained in the course 
of reduction, a reverse process is carried out, expanding the 
network to its original form and determining the division 
of currents in the process. The methods and equivalent 
eireuits for carrying out this procedure in general are given 
in the subsequent paragraphs. 

The Network Equivalents will first be given. Network 
constants can be expressed either in admittance or im- 
pedance form. Some transformations are more readily 
performed in impedance form, such as adding impedances 
in series, or delta-to-star transformations. Others are more 
conveniently performed in admittance form, such as ad- 
ding admittances in parallel, or star-to-delta transforma- 
tions. For more complicated transformations, it is best to 
convert constants to the most convenient form for the 
particular transformation. For simpler ones, it is usually 
preferred to use one form or the other throughout the 
problem. 

The common transformations are presented in both 
forms. The more complicated and unusual ones only in the 
form best suited. Impedances (symbol Z) are reciprocals 
of admittances (symbol Y) and vice versa. 







That is 
1 
=> 2 
Z Yi (72) 
Y,-l. (73) 
174 
CURRENT DIVISION DIAGRAMS 
Es Es Za 
—* 
igno] iaio] 
Zoo ien *0.96 





Y imn*0.804 
(b) PARALLEL EXPANSION 1 
Ea Za 






ig*t.o 
iqs0378 47 | Ns "o 





TR NE A » 
M*0625—— == i,-0.378 lf-0625 ig 0.378216 
(C) PARALLEL EXPANSION D (d) DELTA-STAR TRANSFORMATION 


Fig. 12—Solution by reduction. Bridge network current dis- 
tribution, 
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Tn all cases, the equivalent circuits are equivalent only 
insofar as the labeled terminals are concerned. For ex- 
&mple, when & star with mutuals is redueed to a star 
without mutuals, the potential of the center point is not 
the same in the equivalent. 

Delta and star forms used in general networks are iden- 
tical with Pi and T forms used in specialized transmission 
forms of networks. See Fig. 15. The difference is simply 
in the manner of drawing the circuit. Thus the star-delta 
and delta-star transformations are at once, T' to Pi and 
Pi to T transformations. The arrow between parts of the 
figures indicates that the figure on the left is being trans- 
formed to the figure on the right. It is assumed then that 
the currents are determined for the figure on the right 
and the equations under the figure on the left are for 
determining the resulting currents (or voltages) in it. 


15. Transformations in Impedance Form 
a. Impedances in Series (Fig. 13) 


2, Ze z 








Dem AAA rm ATAT ATAT fem O—A AAA Ab 
to *—— -—— 
4E eof E 
Fig. 13—Impedances in series. 

Zi Zi 

“FGF (75) Z= Za (74) 
Ze Z 

== (76) 


b. Impedances in Parallel (Fig. 14)-—"The parallel 
of two impedances is the product divided by the sum." 


2, 
z 
o OQ 0 mm ANA SS 
1 














Fig. 14—Impedances in parallel. 
. La Lia 
= 78 Lx 4i 
ithe (78) zz — 00 
d A (79) 
Zi Za 
b Zbc c 
Zab Zea 
Pi - 
T a = 
z zZ 
b AANAA c b c 
Za Zb pe 
T - STAR 
Te 
a 


Fig. 15—Pi and delta; T and stars or Y are the same. 
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Suggested order of calculation (80) Dela Tae (101) Za-DZ,Z, (97) 
D=Z +Z; Doo Tas (102) Zoo = DEL a (98) 

077 ibo 77 lon 103 Zac pZ & 99 

à - P current in Z, per unit current in Z. (81) P (103) 2 (99) 
D. ae D (100) 
t=] — i =eurrent in Z per unit current in Z. (82) La Lo 
(i; and ía are current distribution factors.) Alternative forms of the transformation formulas fol- 
Z= (83) lows: 


c. Deita to Star Transformation or Pi to T (Fig. 
16)—“The star impedances are the product of adjacent 
delta impedances divided by the sum of all delta imped- 
ances,” 





Fig. 16--Delta to star -impedance form, 








Tap — Z Pu mer, "OO (BBa) Zo Zee (84) 
= LER, (88b) 
Zub Lea _ AAN 
I= D int p^ (892) Ls (85) 
= als (89b) 
Toa = Dep t VEL (902) q! e (80) 
= A, (90b) D = Za + Zw Zea (87) 
Suggested order of calculation* 
D= Zac Zud- Za (87) 
EA 
lab = E (91) 
Z= Zola (92) 
20 Zr 
fee > (93) 
Zo = Zablo (94) 
ja (95) 
ee T D 
Le= Epcos (96) 


Lab, the Tea are current distribution factors.) 


d. Star to Delta Transformation or T to Pi (Fig. 17) 





Fig. 17.-Star to delta— impedance form. 


*'Then after J, In and F, have been found, Zas, Jan, and Py, can be 
determined using Eqs. (88b), (80b), and (90b). 

















Num. = Z,Zy4- Z,Z.- ZZ. (104) 
a Lat Boyt e (105) 
ELE 27 (106) 
gun don, e (107) 





e. Star with Mutuals to Star without Mutuals 
(Fig. 18) 





Fig. 18— Star with mutuals to star without mutuals —im-~ 
pedance form, 


Za = Zat Ziem Zab Zea (108) 
Za = Zb + Zu— Zis Zab (109) 
Zo Zsd- Zap — Zea Ze (110) 


Polarity marks require that with all reference directions 
from center outward as shown, all self and mutual drops 
are from center outward. That is, it is understood that 
with the polarity marks as shown, the voltage drop from 
the center to a will be written: 


Don IV tl Za 


and the numerical (vector) values and signs assigned to 
Za, and Za. must be such as to make this true. It follows 
that Za is defined as the voltage drop from n to a divided 
by the current from » to b that causes the drop. 

Special case: Star with one mutual between two branches 
lo star without mutual. (Fig. 19.) 

5 z be Ze c b € 

Žo la 


Fig. 19--Star with one mutual to star without mutual— 
impedance form. 


= Zy + Le (11) 
Za = Zy—Lie (112) 
Zo Lo — Zoo (113) 
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f. Two Self Impedances and a Mutual Trans- 
formed to an Equivalent Star or T. Or the Equiv- 
alent Circuit of a Two-winding Transformer (Fig. 


qa c a c 
£u ue — Zit 
Zie 
b d b d 


Fig. 20—Two self impedances and a mutual transformed to 
an equivalent star or T. Or the equivalent circuit of a two 
winding transformer- 


Z: = Zu — Žu (114) 
25 = Zen = Zas (115) 


Norse: This transformation involves bringing b and d to the 
same potential and is permissible only when these potentials are 
not otherwise fixed. Strictly, the form on the right is equivalent 
to that on the left with switch S closed. However, if the closure 
of S would not alter the current division, it can be considered 
closed and the equivalent circuit used. The resulting potentials 
Ey», and E. will be correct but the potentials Eaa and Las, which 
are definite in the equivalent, are actually indeterminate in the 
original circuit and must not be construed as applying there. 
See note under ¢ for meaning of polarity marks, considering 6 
and d as point n, | 


This is the familiar equivalent circuit of a two-winding 
transformer, provided all impedances have first been 
placed on a common turns basis, In this case Ze is the 
exciting impedance and Z = Z,+ 2, the leakage impedance. 


16. Transformations in Admittance Form 
a. Admittances in Series (Fig. 21) 








VE RAN EC Brant 
S Eco DM Eca 
Eta 
Fig. 21—Admittances in series. 
Y mac 
e AA (117) =>, (116) 
Y, 
= 118 
a= yy, (118) 
Suggested order of caleulation. 
aci: (120) 
g= l er (121) 
Y= Yye, or Ys (122) 
b. Admittances in Parallel (Fig. 22) 
ees - 
Y 020 Y-Y,-Y,. (123) 
o Ya Ys 
5 Y LY, mY (125) 
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Y, 


nu 
o ———— Qua nas ud ^ PS PS PS Procl 
I 


—-- 


igl 
Fig. 22— Admittances in parallel. 


€. General Star to Mesh Transformation, or 
“Elimination of a Junction” (Fig. 23) 





Fig. 23 General star to mesh transformation, or elimination 
of a junction —admittance form. 


Nore: A network can be solved by eliminating one junction 
point after another until a single-branch mesh remains. 

Rute: “A mesh branch is the product of adjacent star 
branches divided by the sum of all star branches.” 

The mesh contains n/2 (n —1) branches, where n is the number 
of star branches, 








Y, Y. 
L=la+la+*" Fla (130 Yu= a (126) 
Y, Y. 
Tom Tit Tats: +: (181) Yu-—5^ (127) 
ete. etc. 
Y,Y, 
I= Lila ooo op (1132) Ya (128) 
D=¥it Yet Yo cc Va (129) 


In which the positive reference direction for amy mesh 
current Ipa is toward terminal q. 
Suggested order of calculation. 











D= Yi Y. Yr ‘re TY. (133) ka (137) 
¥ Y.Y, 
n -h (134) — Ya- > =he¥,; (138) 
YY 
Yes nn -hY: (035) Yas = =k, (139) 
Yy= Ds >= Ya — (186) ete. 
etc. 


d. Star to Deltaor T to Pi(Special case of c) (Fig. 24) 
Y.Y» 

D 
Y,Y, 
D 


am lea dab (144) Y ay 





(140) 


HESSEN (145) Ya (141) 
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Fig. 24—Star to delta —admittance form. 





Iams Ibom Loa (146) Ya e (142) 
D=Y,+Y++Y, (143) 


Suggested order of caleulation same as for general 
transformation. (e) 


e. Delta to Star Transformation, orPitoT (Fig. 25) 





Fig. 25—Delta to star—admittance form, 





I= talahi (10) — Y,DYaYa (147) 
Ju. == = iabi tt teada (152) Y, = DY a Y bo (148) 
Pog ~ Trol RE A (153) Y,—DYwY (149) 

1 1 1 1 
where a» — py. (154) Doy Yu Y. (150) 
. 1 
MD (155) 
1 
Dra (156) 


17. Examples of Solution by Reduction 


A power-distribution system network is solved by the 
method of reduction in Sec. 20. 

The following example is also given showing ¿he method 
when two sources of emf are present, 

Solve for the currents in the network of Fig. 11(a) by 
the method of reduction for applied voltages as follows: 


Case 1. E,= 047100 volts 
Es=50430 volts 
Case 2. E,-30--/40 volts 
E¿=104/60 volts 


Obtain unit current division and total current division 
as indicated in Tables 4(a) and 5. 

The method generally is to resolve the network for one 
applied voltage at a time, with the other one set equal 
to zero. 

After solutions have been obtained for each applied 
voltage acting independently, these solutions are super- 
posed to obtain the current flow with both applied volt- 
ages acting simultaneously. 
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Particular attention is directed to certain relationships. 
The total current input resulting from a particular ap- 
plied emf is obtained by dividing it by the driving-point 
impedance* at that pair of terminals. Thus, when the 
driving-point impedances, Za and Zag, a£ the impressed 
voltage terminals have been determined, and the unit 
current divisions developed, the network is solved. This 
is illustrated by Cases 1 and 2, which differ only in magni- 
tude of the applied voltages. The resulting currents in 
these two cases are obtained from the samc basic network 
solution. 

Solution —a. Eliminate the mutual as per Eqs. (111- 
113) and combine impedances in series forming Zg 


Za =j200-f10=j10 
2, :j30 —710 = 720 
Z, —j10--j30 — j40 


b. Let E,¿=0 and replace star Ža Za, La by its equiva- 
lent delta from Eqs. (97-100). 


1.1.1 . , 
Daag tig tjg 40.05+0.20+0.10)=—30.35 
Za = ( —0.35) (720) (/10) = 770 
Zaæ=(—70.35 (720) G 5) 735 
Zan = (—70.35)(7 5)G10) =317.5 


c. Parallel the branches Zas and Zi also, Zan and Zx of 
Fig. 11(c), obtaining Fig. 11(d). 


D-Zi Za —jà5 


ige = 1 —0.78 =0.22 (in Za) 
Za = 0.22% 535 = 77.77 
(Parallel Za, and Zx) 


D j875 
Pan to 1 d 2: (0,532 (in Lan) 
4, = 0.582 X 317.5 = 79.333 
d. ZZ Za == 317.10 
Parallel Zin with Za = Zo 
D = Zu Za j17.10-4-770 = j87.10 
Zo, 517.10 
ta =- BAUM 0.196 (through Za) 
dmn = 1 — in =0.804 (through Zan) 
Zo = ianZan = 0.804 717.105 713.74 
e. The impedance viewed from E, terminals is: 
Zaa = Zot Ze = 313.744 J40 « j53.74 


f. Current Division for unit current in at (a). 





The symbol (2) has been used for current division 
factors. 

Let prime symbols be used for the currents in terms of 
one ampere total input to the network, 


*Driving-point impedance is that impedance measured locking 
into any pair of terminals of a passive network with all other ter- 
minals terminated in a specified manner. In this case all other 
terminals are short-circuited. 
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£d em Om 
Ten ™ ten 0.196 
Tmn = 0.804 
T= i manta 0.804 0,468 = 0.375 = 7," 
Pah =? mantan = 0.804 (0,532 =0.429 
ir = 1 mats = 0.804 0,78 = 0.625 
Pa. Canido =(.804 X0.22 =0.179 
te = 0.196-+-0.179 = 0.375 
in = 0.196 +0.429 = 0.625 =h" 
da’ = 0.429 —-0.179 =0.250 
The six currents ta’, te, dà, lo, tal, d are given in Table 
4(2) and constitute the current division corresponding to 
unit current entering the network at a. Figs. 12(a) to (c) 
illustrate the steps in dividing the current. 
g. Transfer admittances. See Table 4(b): 


ES 3747 —30.01861 
Fab Im Ya = 70.01163 
Yo-nYa- 40.00698 


Note: The transfer admittance, Ya», is the current in 
branch {b) in the reference direction per unit 
voltage impressed in branch (a) in the reference 
direction. 


TABLE 3 





Viewed From Impedance 
E, Za 7j03. 14 
Ba Zas 419.54 


TABLE 4(a) 






Unit Current Division 





Current 
in at 





b e d 


0.625 | 0.375 | 0.250 
0.545 |—0.455 | 1.00 
















2 
1.0 
0.091 
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In a similar manner, for voltage applied at (d), the 
driving-point impedance Zaq and the current division and 
transfer admittances can be obtained. These are given in 
Tables 3 and 4. It is essential that the same reference 
directions be maintained for all current divisions, in order 
that the solutions for applied voltages at different terminals 
can be superposed. 

The current divisions of Table 5 for the conditions in- 
dicated in the second and third columns are obtained 
directly from the basic network solution Tables 3 and 4. 
For example with £,=0+ 100, 


(or 1,2 E.Y aa —J0.01861(j100) = 1.861) 


Multiplying by the unit current division correspond- 
ing to current in at a, the currents I, to Is, for 1.861 am- 
peres in at a, are determined. 

This method is particularly advantageous when many 
different combinations of applied voltages are to be applied 
to the same network. It is also convenient to obtain the 
transfer admittances, as shown in Table 4(b). These are 
the currents in the various branches corresponding to unit 
voltages applied at the respective driving points. It is 
necessary only to multiply by any actual single applied 
voltage to obtain the corresponding current division. There 
is a check here, for the reciprocal theorem states that the 
current at (d) for unit voltage applied at (a) must be the 
same as the current at (a) for unit voltage applied at (d). 


18. Solution by Thevenin’s Theorem 


Thevenin's Theorem? is useful in analyzing a net- 
work or part of a network when its reactions at a particular 
pair of terminals are of prime importance. Through its 
use, a complicated network consisting of several emfs and 
impedances ean be replaced by a simple serios circuit of one 
emf and one impedance supplying the pair of terminals of 
interest. The theorem can be stated as follows: 

With respect to any single external circuit connected to any 


TABLE 4(b)— TRANSFER ADMITTANCES (See note under g) 





Current Division (Amperes) 





Unit Voltage at 
























































a b e d e f 
a —¿0.01861 —0.01163 —j0.00698 —j0.00465 —3j0.00698 —40.01163 
—j0. 00466 —j0.02790 -+70 02328 —30.05118 +0. 02328 — 0. 02790 
TABLE 5. 
Condition Current Division (Amperes) 
Case 
E, Ea L I. I, La Lo I 
1 06-4100 0 1.861* 1.163 0.698 0.465 0.698 1.163 
0 50-470 — 70, 233 -71.395 +31.164 — 2.559 * +31.164 —31,395 
O+J100 | 50+70 _1.861—30.233 | 1.163—71.395 | 0.6984¿1.164 _0,465--32.559 | 0.698+31.164 | 1.163-71,395 
2 30440 0 0.746—7j0.550* | 0.466 —j0,340 0.280—;0.210 0.186 —;0.130 0.280—30.210 | 0.4660. 249 
0 104360 | 0.280 --.;0.047 1.674—j0.279 |-1.397 470.233 8.071 —70.512*| 1.397 +70. 233 1.674 —j0.279 
| 30+740 | 10-4-7600 | 1.026 —70. 605 i 2.140—7j0.628 |-"1.117 470.023 3.257 —j0.651 i|—1.117 2-0. 023 2.140 —j0.628 


"Total current for which the distribution is shown in that horizontal line. 
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given patr of terminals of a network, the network can be 
replaced by a single branch having an impedance, Z, equal 
io the impedance measured al these terminals looking into 
the network (when all the network emfs are made zero) and 
containing a single emf, Eo, equal to the open-circuit voltage 
of the network across the given patr of terminals. 

The term emf as used here has a broader meaning than 
electromotive force. It is any voltage in the network that 
remains constant while the impedance connected to the 
output terminals is varied. Thus, the voltage of a battery 
of negligible internal impedance is an emf, while the voltage 
drop in an impedance is not, unless the current is held 
constant. (See later paragraph). A generator having regu- 
lation is segregated into an emf and an internal impedance, 
back of which the voltage is constant for the particular 
problem and hence can be treated as an emf. 

The General Case is illustrated by Fig. 26. The emfs, 
E,, E. and E, can be of any single frequency. If more 
than one frequency is present, the emfs of each frequency 
must be treated separately, as the equivalent circuit will 
not usually be the same for different frequencies. The 
impedances may be composed of resistances, inductances 
and capacitances, but must be linear within the accuracy 
necessary for the problem at hand. A linear impedance is 
one that satisfies Ohm's Law, E — IZ, Z being a constant. 

With these considerations as a basis, Thevenin's The- 
orem states that the circuit of Fig. 26(d) 1s equivalent to 


2i 


(a) NETWORK WITH LOAD DRAWN 
FROM TERMINALS x,y. 





24 


K 
teo 


y (>) EQUIVALENT EMF DETERMI- 

2 NATION, SAME NETWORK AND 
s EMF'S, NO CURRENT DRAWN 

FROM TERMINALS x, y 







(c) NETWORK IMPEDANCE 
MEASUREMENT OR CALCULATION 


(d) EQUIVALENT NETWORK 





Fig. 26—Determination of equivalent network by means of 
Thevenin's Theorem. 
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the circuit of Fig. 26(a), so far as the terminals x, y are 
concerned. E, is as measured with the terminals x, y open 
circuited in Fig. 26(b). Z is as measured in Fig. 26(c) by 
applying any voltage E' of the frequency under consider- 
ation to z, y and measuring the corresponding vector cur- 
rent J’ with the emfs E, E; and Es short cireuited. Z is 
the vector quotient E'/I'. 

An Example of the use of this theorem is found in the 
ealeulation of short-circuit current on a loaded system. 
The equivalent circuit of the system, up to the point of 
fault, consists of an emf, E, and an impedance, Z. E, 
is the voltage at the point of fault hefore the fault and is 
usually a known system operating voltage. Z is the im- 
pedance looking into the system at the point of fault with 
all emfs set equal to zero. The short-circuit current is then: 


E, " . 
=z- Thus, it is unnecessary to determine the generator 


internal voltages. At a given operating voltage Ea and 
fixed generating capacity, increased load tends to increase 
short-circuit current by lowering Z, the driving-point im- 
pedance at the fault with all system emís set equal to zero. 

The method applies equally well to a network in which 
certain fixed currents are forced to flow, as by current 
transformers. Examination of the equations of a network 
having fixed current input reveals its identity with a net- 
work of fixed emfs. For example, consider the circuit of 








^ E y E 
poo f ? T 
i z i t z l 
Enri ATAT caco 

ta) (b) 


Fig. 27—Application of Thevenin's Theorem in a network of 
fixed input currents. 


Fig. 27(a). The equations that involve the known input 
currents are: 


LA-IMA+OC-D)A LORA IAD=0 (157) 
+HIBIABRERFO+LO+ IL E=0 (158) 


The equations involving E, and E, in Fig. 27(b) are: 


E, —-I(A-C4- D) AL OH 14D —0 (159) 
TECLDLOT ECC EICTISE-0 (160) 


Equations for the remainder of the network are the same 
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for Fig. 27(a) or (b). It is apparent that (157) and (158) 
are identical with (159) and (160) respectively, if: 


E=] A (161) 
E= -IB (162) 


In other words, the terms —7,4 and — I.B can be treated 
as emfs in applying Thevenin’s Theorem, and the per- 
formance at terminals z, y treated through the use of 
open-circuit voltage and driving-point impedance. The 
latter is obtained with the input-current terminals, that 
is, the a, b, and e leads from the current transformers, 
open circuited in Fig. 27(a), or the equivalent emis, E, 
and E,, of Fig. 27(b) set equal to zero. 

À more complete discussion is given in Reference 
Number 2. 


19. Solution by Circulating Currents 


A ladder-type network common where transmission and 
distribution circuits parallel each other as in a-e railway 
electrification? is represented in Fig. 28. The example is, 










15,000 KVA 
458% Y COPPER 4 FT. EQUIV. SPACING 
( yas KV 26 
10 MILES IO MILES iO MILES 
Ba 5 5000 KvA | S000 KvA | 5000 KVA 












5% 5% 3% 


os 


4/0 COPPER 3FT 
EQUIV. SPACING 


53/58 338 





IO MILES 


LOAD KVA 5000 6000 2000 
POWER FACTOR (LAGGING) 80% 30% 80% 


Fig. 28—-A general ladder-type network. 


10 MILES 


however, for a three-phase system. Suppose it is desired 
to determine the current division and regulation for the 
particular loading condition shown, without making a gen- 
eral solution of the network. This problem lends itself to 
the method of circulating currents. 

The voltages at the load buses must first be assumed 
and the kva loads converted to currents. The sum of the 
three load currents flow in the generator and constitute 
the current £, in Fig. 29. These load currents and the 
generator current are assumed to be fixed for the balance 
of the problem. 

The division of 7, between Z, and J, is next assumed. 
Now the voltage drops from 1 to 2, 2 to 5 and 2 to 3 can 


10,635 0.53+j1176 


Eg 









0.53 +j1811 








3.03+j6.37 


LOAD KVA 5000 2000 
POWER FACTOR (LAGGING) 80% 80% 30% 
Fig. 29--Impedance diagram for the system of Fig. 28. Show- 
ing the method of circulating currents, 
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be calculated. The current 7, is obtained by subtracting 
the load at 5 from Jẹ and then the drop from 5 to 6 ean 
be computed. Knowing the drops from 2 to 3 and 2 to 6, 
for the assumed current division, the drop from 3 to 6 is 
obtained by subtraction. This drop divided by the imped- 
ance f gives the current Js. Now the balance of the currents 
can be obtained, that is, Za and fy. However unless a 
perfect guess has been made, the drop 3-47 will differ 
from the drop 3-6-7, and an arbitrary voltage, AE, must be 
included to make the voltages around the loop add to Zero. 

So far an exact solution has been obtained for the case of 
certain load currents, & particular generator voltage and 
a voltage AE. However, the solution is desired without 
AE. To obtain it a solution is next obtained for —AE 
acting alone. According to the conditions of the problem 
the load and generator eurrents are fixed so that these 
branches are considered open circuited when computing 
the currents caused by — AE alone. This solution is there- 
fore quite simple and gives rise to a set of currents [,’, 
Ij... E£, which are the “circulating currents” for which 
the methed is named. 


Now let these two solutions be superposed; that is: 
IU- Io 
Ia” Ia Ia 


The resulting solution does not involve AE since the AE 
of the first solution is canceled by the —AZ of the second 
solution. It is therefore an exact solution for the load 
eurrents assumed. The voltage drops from the generator 
to the several load points can now be computed, since the 
currents are known. Also, from the new load voltages, and 
from the load currents that have been held fixed through- 
out the solution, new load kvas and power factors can 
be computed. 

The net result is an exact solution for a set of conditions 
that differs more or less from those originally assumed. 
While this can be used as a basis for asecond approximation 
it is more generally considered the engineering answer. 
The loads are usually not known exactly; the solution 
obtained provides an exact reference point in the region 
of the loads assumed, and thereby provides a tangible 
basis for engineering judgment. 

There is much to be said for this type of solution as a 
system design tool, since it capitalizes experience and fore- 
knowledge of the order of magnitude of the answer. As 
an example the network of Fig. 28 has been solved for the 
loads indicated thereon. 

Example of Method of Circulating Current—The 
network diagram, Fig. 29, is obtained fram the single-line 
diagram as outlined in Secs. 2 and 3. The 15 000-kva 
transformer impedance should be converted to ohms on a 
34.5-kv base and then multiplied by (13.8/33)? to convert 
to the 13.8-kv base at the load. The resulting diagram 
is on the load-voltage base, a conversion being necessary 
to change to or from the generator-voltage base, which is 
also nominally 13.8 kv. Thus with the generator at 13.8 
kv, the corresponding voltage to be applied in Fig. 29 is 
13.8(34.5/13.8) (13.8/33) = 14.42 kv or 4.5 percent above 
normal. In an actual ease transformer resistances should 
be inciuded as these are significant in regulation and 
loss calculations. 
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As a first approximation, assume the regulation in step- 
up and step-down transformers to total 10 percent with an 
additional 10 percent in lines. Allowing for a 4.5 percent 
above normal voltage at the generator, the loads should be 
converted to currents based on approximately 85 percent 
voltage or 11 700 volts. The load currents are given in the 
following tabulation. 


Location... 22... cc csc cece eee 5 6 7 Total 
Load VA. .........o.ooonmonroo. 5000 6000 2000 
Load Current Amps........--- 245 295 98 638 


In the eurrent distribution calculation which follows, the 
current J, must be guessed, or taken arbitrarily. Later 
a circulating current is determined, which, added to the 
arbitrarily assumed value, gives the correct current. It 
is advantageous to guess as close as possible so that the 
correcting circulating current is small. In fact if the guess 
is sufficiently close, the labor of calculating the distribution 
of circulating current can be saved. 


I, = 638 

I, = 300 

Il =f,—I, = 338 

Is = 245 

Insi = 55 

I. = 338 

Zo = 053 431.176 

I4. = 179 -+7897 

Lo = 300 

Za = + 71.91 

LZ, = T4978 

Lx = 565 

Za = 3.03+46.37 

IZ. 166.5 +7350 

I. = +9573 

Dose = 166.5 +7923 

IZ, = 179  4-j397 

I =— 13.5 +7526 

Zi e Tji.91 

Ii = 25 UA 

i, = 338 

lfa=li-li = 63 37.1 

Fs, 55 

l = 275 Hil 

I = 330 + 77.1 

Is = 205 

Ls = 33 +771 

Za = 0.53-+73.086 

La = 63 jil 

LaZa 55.3 +7190.7 

Zr = 3.03 -76.37 

Iy = 85 +¿7.1 

I = 608 +7244.5 

IZ, =— 13.5 +7526 

Daer = 47.3 4005 

DyuimlaZa = 553 7190.7 

AE =- 80 +7579.8 
Solution for Circulating Current, 
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Find the impedance as viewed from AE with load and 
generator branches taken as constant current branches, 
i.e open circuited for this calculation. Apply a voltage 
AE’ =negative of the AE required to close the mesh in the 
above calculation. 


Zo = 0.53 -+j 1.176 
Ze = +% 191 
FAN = 3.03 +7 6.37 
Last = 3.56 +) 9.456 
£1 = +7 1.91 
D = 3.56 -4711.366 
1/D sa 0.0251 —¿ 0.0801 
Zi m +j 191 
ZyfD=toss =  0.1530473 0.0479 
drm l— igs =  0.8470—¿ 0.0479 
“Zt = +7 1.91 
Zar =  (Q09154-j 1.618 
La = 0.53 +7 3.086 
Zi = 303 -+4 6.37 
Z 8.6515-F711.074 
1/2 =  .0269—7 0.0814 
—AE-AE'- 80 —¿579.8 
I -AE'/Z-—4698 -j10625 
Ja -—1, = 46.98 +/16,25 
13258 = 0.1530+7 0.0479 
I = 641 +) 474 
Ifeli—If=—40.57 —zil5st 
Idam ee =— 641 —¿ 474 
Il =—Ij =— 641 —7 4.74 


The currents from the arbitrary distribution (requiring 
AE to close) and the circulating currents contributed by 
AE’ = — AE, are now combined to get the actual current di- 
vision for the load currents assumed. The circulating cur- 
rents are distinguished by prime symbols, the total division 
by double-primes. Fig. 30 illustrates this superposition. 


Imi, = 638 +30 

I, = 300 +30 

IJ m— 64 —jA4T 
I = 2936 —j4.7 
I, = 338 +/0 

L = 64 +347 
n = 3444 4347 
Is = 55 +0 

I =— 64 -j47 
L" = 486 -j7 
Ii = 275 +7 7.1 
Ij =~ 406 —J115 
I” = 934 —j 44 
Ta = 6 <j71 
id = 47.0 +7163 
n = 1100 4j 92 
L = 35 +j71 
I =- 47.0 —j16.3 
I" =— 12 —7 9.2 


Check of Drops Around Loops. This solution can be 
checked by checking voltage drops around each loop. 
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638+j0 338 +j0 63- ji 
















Digg? 3471 j1716.2 CONSTRUCTION 


OF Digs 


atts 80s j579.8 


854j71 





245+j0 295+j0 98+j0 
ig) ARBITRARY DIVISION AND VOLTAGE AE REQUIRED TO CLOSE 


6.941497 4T.0+]16.3 
( A VN VEO NVVTT g 


OGEs +1716.2 






[ 2 3 4 5 6 t 8 9 
oe te Loe Es ESATI mamama 
{ h { k ( KV L-N 
Fig 


; . 31—Graphical determination of the load voltage E, ia 
(b) CURRENTS DUE TO AE'"-AE Fig. 28. 


1. The load current J, is along the reference line. 

2. Draw circle of radius 8330 volts on which E, must terminate. 

3. Draw construction line at the load power factor (80 percent) 
along which Es must lie, 

4. Construct the voltage drop vector, Dus, and move it parallel 
to itself, with one end following the generator voltage circle, 
until the other end falls on the load voltage construction line. 

5. E, and Es can then be drawn in and their vector values scaled 


638+j6 344.44j)47 NO, + j9.2 





2936-j47] 

Eg 714,427 V. ON 
LOAD BASE 

13,800 V. ACTUAL 


off. 
LOAD CURRENT 245+j0 295+j0 98+j0 _ 
LOAD VOLTAGE 12,022 11,473 11,547 p= — 1307.4 + 8248 
REG. BELOW 13,800 V. 12.82% 16.86 16.32% =6941 volts L-N 
KW *j REACTIVE KVA 4081-j306] 4757-j3424 1574-¡1168 _ 
LOAD KYA 5101 586i 1960 =12 022 volts L-L 
POWER FACTOR (LAG) 80.0% 812% 80.3% = 87.12 percent of 13 800 
(c) SUPERPOSITION, OF (a) AND (b) = 83.33 percent of 14 427 
Fig. 30—Solution of the network of Fig. 28 by the method of Ey= 6941 x (0.84-70.0) 
circulating currents. EQ- 5553 -+54165 
Calculate the drop from generator bus to load point 5. Check of Voltage Drop from 1 to à. 
I, = 638.0 +30 BE. 55584-74165 
Z, = — 053+j1.811 Drs= 347-1716 
IZ, = 338,1 +71155.4 E,= 5900435881 
LUZ. - 9.0 +7560.8 = 83304 L-N 
Dus = 347.1 +71716.2 14428 LL 


Regulation—Delermination of Load Voltages. The The remaining load voltages are readily determined as 
magnitude of the generator voltage is known, but not its follows: 


phase position. The phase position of the load voltage Es = 6003 +74165 
Es is known but not its magnitude. It is at an 80-percent Li Zi = 177.2 2953 
power factor position with respect to Ie The drop from E, = 5375.8 +73869.7 
generator to load point 5, Diss, is known vectorially with = 6624 L-N 
Is as reference. Thus the magnitude, E, can be deter- = 11473 LL 
mined by the solution of a quadratic equation as shown = 83.1495 of 13 800 
below, or graphically as indicated in Fig. 31. 79.52%, of 14 427 

Est Drs = Ee E Ey Ly = 22.2 —j 104.3 

ferien 1 106117162) E, = 5353.0 --j3974.0 

44 a zm 
BSc c 1 2 = 6667 L-N 
E 3 (0.8E,-+347.1)2+(0.68,+1716.2) ey ILI 


E; -+2(1307.4)E,—66.313 X 10° =0 


83.68% of 13 800 
Ey = ~ 1307.4 4: //(1307.4)22-66.313 X 10€ 


80.04% of 14 427 
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Load Power Calculations. 





E, =( 5.553 +74.165)kv 

3l, = 735 -—j0 

P,djQ- (4081 — +33061)kva 
= 5101 kva 


at 80.00 percent power factor lagging. 








E, = {5,375 +73.869)kv 
31, = 885 ~J 
Potj@e= (4787 473424) kva 
= 5861 kva 
at $1.16 percent power factor lagging. 
Ej m( 5.854 +73.974)kv 
si 7 “= 294  — 
Pi4jQr= (1574 +71168)kva 
E 1960 kva 


at 80.31 percent power factor lagging. 


Generator Output Power. 
E, =( 5.900 --j5.88D)kv 
al, = 1914 —j0 
P,--jQ,— (11283 +711 256)kva 
= 15 945 kva 
at 70.82 percent power factor lagging. 





Loss Calculation. 


PstjQs= 4081 +73061 
PetiQe= 4757 -+3424 
PibjQs 1574 +71168 
Total of Loads= 10 412+ 77653 
Peti = 11 293 ci 256 
Losses = 881 473603 


Kw Line Loss - 881/11 293 
zx 7,80 percent of generator 
output. 


In an actual ease transformer resistances must be in- 
eluded in the diagram as these are significant in regulation 
and loss caleulations. Transformer iron losses must be 
added to the copper losses thus determined to obtain the 
total loss. 

The solution given in Fig. 30 is exact for the conditions 
shown on the figure, which differ slightly from the original 
assumptions of Fig. 28. However, the total load is off 
only 1.3 percent and the regulation values therefore apply 
closely for the original conditions. In a practical problem 
it is not significant that the answer does not apply exactly 
to the original load assumptions. If the work is done with 
a calculating machine so that several significant figures 
can be carried, losses cun be computed as the difference 
between input and output power, as shown. 


III. REPRESENTATION OF NETWORK 
SOLUTIONS AND THEIR USE IN SYSTEM 
PROBLEMS 


Network solutions ean be represented in a variety of 
ways. For example a diagram can be labeled with all 
pertinent information obtained in the solution as im Fig. 
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30. This scheme is used most commonly in expressing 
current distributions. The solution can also be expressed 
as a tabulation of self and mutual drops and current divi- 
sion, or in the form of driving point and transfer imped- 
ances or admittances, General circuit constants such as 
the ABCD constants or Pi and T equivalents can also be 
used to express the solution of certain types of networks. 
The following paragraphs describe these several methods 
of representing solutions and their uses. 


2¢. Method of Self and Mutual Drops 


The method of self and mutual drops constitutes one 
of the most useful means for fully describing the action 
of a complicated network in the form of a table of system 
constants, It is applicable principally to single-source sys- 
tems or to systems in which all of the generator voltages 
ean be taken equal and in phase. However, its use ean be 
extended to multiple-source systems provided that either: 

a. All sources but one are treated as negative loads, 

b. The emfs of the several sources are fixed in magnitude 

and phase position with respect to each other. 
The method will be described with respect to the single- 
source system, and the multiple-source system treated as 
an extension. 

ASingle-Source System Without Shunt Branches 
other than the loads, is shown in Fig. 32(a). Each of the 
loads draws current through the network causing voltage 
drop from the generator bus g to the bus on which it is 
connected. Each load likewise causes voltage drops to the 
other loads, known as mutual drops. As these drops are 
proportional to the load current, they can be determined 
by finding first the drop resulting from unit load and raul- 
tiplying by the value of load. Accordingly, the following 
definitions will be found of use. 

Z,a ig the voltage drop from g to a caused by unit load 
current drawn from the network at a. It is called the self 
drop constant. 

Za» is the voltage drop from g to b caused by unit load 
current drawn from the network at a. It is called the 
mutual drop constant. 

Nore that the self and mutual drop constants Zas and Zap 88 
defined and used here in Sect, 20, differ from the self and mutual 
impedances defined and used in Sections 13 and 21. The Z with 
double subscript is used in each case to conform with accepted 
terminology. 

In both cases current is admitted af g and the unit load 
referred £o is the only load. Obviously, the self and mutual 
drops have the dimensions of impedance but the term drop 
will be retained to distinguish from the terms self and 
mutual impedance that are used otherwise. For unit loads 
at other points the self and mutual drops are similarly 
defined. Thus associated with the network of Fig. 32(a) 
are the nine drops: 


Zan Zab Las 
Zia Lor Leo 
Za Zo Le 


The first subscript denotes the point at which unit cur- 
rent is drawn; the second denotes the point to which the 
drop is measured. However, in all cases mutual drops 
between the same two points are equal. That is: 
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LOADS 


um 


(o) SINGLE LINE DIAGRAM. 


3) 


(b) IMPEDANCE DIAGRAM WITH 
LOADS 1o, 1p 1o. 


ic) NO LOAD CONDITION. 
Fig. 32--A single-source system without shunt branches. Illustrating the method of self and mutual drops. 


(7) LOAD AT c ONLY. 


TABLE 6— CURRENT DIVISION 
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(1) UNIT CURRENT DRAWN AT c. 


























Unit Load E . Curre nt 
at Toa Fon loe Ive Toa Top Las 
Á 0.667 — ¡0,013 0.197 149.008 9,136 4-;0.016 0.197 — 70.008 0,243 — 70.003 0.090-Fj0.016 |—0.090—70.016 
B 0.556 — 70.021 0.264 — 30.002 0.181 + 70.023 0.264 —j0.002 |—0.040 + 30.017 0.484 -+-70.004 0.516 -- 70.004 
(01€ 0.445 ~70.029 | 0.320—0.000 | 0.226-+70.029 | 0.329—¿0.000 |—0.323.10.087 |—0.122 0.008 | 0.122 4.0.008 
D 0.060-4+-70.005 | 0.911 70.013 0.029--;0.008. 1—(0.089 —;0.013 |--0.044 —j0.001 |—0.016 —j0.004 0.016 -+90.004 
MEER REC M e A yep A MA MM do NN bd RR daban iR 
Zab = Za (163) The resulting tabulations of current division and self 
Zac Zon (164) and mutual drops, as illustrated in Tables 6 and 7 for the 
Lro= Leb (165) network of Fig. 33, are the basic network solution. They 


The drops can be caleulatod or measured on a network 
esiculator. Unit current is drawn from one of the points 
of interest, for example load point a of Fig. 32(a), and the 
voltage drops from the reference bus, g, to each of the load 
points a, b, and c measured or calculated. These are the 
self and mutual drops Zas, Zap, and Zac, respectively. The 
current division for this condition should likewise be 
recorded. 

This process is repeated in turn for the other cardinal 
load points b and c. Mutual drops must check according 
to Eqs. (163-165). H the solution is to be used for a study 
of short circuits and relaying, it is generally necessary to 
include many cardinal points that are not strictly load 
points, but are line junctions, etc, 


TABLE 7 


Self and Mutual Drops 





Voltage Drop to 


























Unit 
Load At A B C D 
Zar Zap Zac Lan 
A 1.28+32,08 | 1.104 71.71 [0.916-H71.345| 0.10+40.19 
Loa Zen | Zac Zap 
B 1.002 --31.712|2.447 -+-93.554 1.200 -j1.808|0.126 --70.263 
ZcA Zop Zce Zop 
C 0.91 +71.36 |1.203+71.82 | 1.49-+92,28 10.154 170.328 
Zoa Zoe Zoo Zoo 
D 0.096 +70. 196;0.125 4-70.261/0.154 +-70.326 0.440 +70.897 
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2.60+j3,59 


2.604+j3.59 
5.4 MILES 


ALL IMPEDANCES ARE IN OHMS ON ii KV BASE 


Fig. 33-—-Single-line diagram of a typical 11-kv subtransmis- 
sion system. 


can be used in many of the problems of interest. in the 
performance of systems; that is, regulation, short-circuit 
currents, losses, loading of lines and equipment, phase 
angles, circulating currents, stability, ete. 

Current Division—To determine the current division 
for any particular loading condition the current division 
corresponding to unit load current at a point is multiplied 
by the actual load current at that point. When this has 
been done for each load point the resulting currents are 
superposed giving the current division for the simultaneous 
loading condition. 

Let fj, be the total current from p to q, where pg is 
some particular branch of a network. 


Then in a network of 2 cardinal load points, if Jy, La, +++, 


I, are the load currents drawn from the network, the 
current from p to q is: 


A IO (166) 


where 7,.,4 is the current in any branch pg caused by unit 
current drawn at n. 

Thus, onee the basic current divisions have been deter- 
mined for unit loads at the cardinal points, the current 
in any branch can be readily determined for any given 
load condition. 


of the cardinal points, the self and mutual drops for unit 
load at a point are first multiplied by the actual load at 
that point. When this has been done in turn for each load, 
the resulting drops are superposed to obtain the voltage 
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drops corresponding to the simultaneous loading condition, 
as stated in the following equation. 
Let D, be the total drop to a typical point p. 


Dy, hZ Bd ‘ ATS ap (167) 
Or the voltage at p may be expressed 
By = E LI e Tafi m >La (158) 


where Ep ts the voltage at p with no load on the system*. 

The superposition theorem applies strictly to a fixed 
network and may appear to preclude the possibility of 
connecting loads to various terminals. Fig. 32 Hlustrates 
the philosophy under whieh this problem 1s brought within 
the scope of the superposition theorem. Part (a) is the 
network with all loads connected, and (b) is the corres- 
ponding impedance diagram with loads replaced by the 
load voltages Ea, En, and E, and the load currents Ia fy, 
and Ie The load voltages can be viewed as emfs as far as 
relations within the portion of network from g to a-b-c 
are concerned. Part (g) illustrates unit current drawn at a. 
According to the definition, the drop to a is Za; hence 
starting with zero voltage on the generator bus the voltage 
at a must be —Z.,. Similarly the voltages at b and e must 
be —Z,, and — Zao respectively. Thus unit load at a can 
be viewed as produced by zero generator voltage and by 
voltages — Z4, —Z. and — Za acting at a, b, and c, 
respectively, in fhe same network as Fig. 32(g). Parts (A) 
and (1) illustrate the corresponding voltages required to 
produce unit load current at b and c, in this same network. 

It is at once apparent that if ail voltages and currents 
of Fig. 32(g) are increased in the ratio 7,/1, the resulting 
emfs are those required to produce current J, at a and zero 
load current at the other two points. This condition is 
shown in Fig. 32(d), and the corresponding conditions for 
loads at b and c are shown in 32(e) and 32(f) respectively. 

Part (c) is simply the no-load condition illustrating load 
emfs equal and opposite to the generator emf, producing 
zero load currents in the same network. 

If now the four solutions of the same network, as given 
in (c), for the no-load condition and in (d), (e), and (f) for 
loads at a, b, and c respectively, are superposed, the 
resulting solution for the general ease, Fig. 32(b), is 
obtained. Thus: 


E,= E,— alaa — Lp £a delea (169) 
Es = Ey mI Zan IZo m Leleb (170) 
Est! — I afse Ty Zuo bBeo (171) 
And in this case, as shown in Fig. 320c): 
E = By =F =E, (172) 


Example—Single-Source System Without Shunt Branches 
Other Than the Loads—As an example of the use of this 
method, suppose a general solution is desired for the system 
of Fig. 33. Also the improvement in regulation at points 
B, C, and D, when 2500 kva of capacitors are added at 
each of these points, is to be determined for a particular 
condition. The network is solved by the method of reduc- 
tion. See Secs. 14-17. It is first reduced to a single branch 
by employing several series or paralleling operations and 

*The voltage at the source point from which drops are measured 
is assumed to remain constant, 
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Fig. 34—Reduction of the system of Fig. 33 with respect to 
terminals G and B. 


a delta-to-star conversion. Current distribution factors, 


symbol 7, obtained in the course of this reduction are used ~ 


later in the current distribution calculation. The steps 
of reduction are illustrated in Fig. 34. The steps in the 
subsequent current distribution calculation are illustrated 
in Fig. 35, the network being expanded in reverse order, to 
its original form. Fig. 35(c) shows the current distribution 
for a one ampere load at B. The mutual drops are then 
obtained by calculating the voltage drop [rom generator to 
each load point, using the impedance diagram Fig. 33 and 
current diagram Fig. 35(c). 

This procedure is repeated in turn for unit current at 
each of the load points, and the results tabulated as in 
Tables 6 and 7. The symbols Zaa, Zap have been included 
in Table 7 to identify the drops, but this in general is 
not necessary. 


Typical Calculation of Self and Mutual Drops and Current 
Division. Unit Load at B 


Combine a and c in Series. 











a = 047 +7 1.00 
c = 405 +7 5.90 
ate = 452 +76.90 
Parallel b with a-e. 

ate = 452 — 436.00 
b = 7.78 — 439.04 
D=sum =1230 +715.94 
VD = 0.03034 —30.03932 
ate = 452 +7/6.90 
ip=(at0)/D= 0.4075 +70.0321 
b = 7.78 +7004 
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Convert Delta ABC to Star* 




















Zan" = 2.60  -Hj3.59 
Leo = 2.60 — 4.03.59 
Loa = 144  +7802 
D=sum = 6.64 4710.20 
1/D = 0.04483 — 70.06886 
Zan = 2.00 --;3.59 . 
dap=Za-p/D = 0.3638 —j0.0181 
Zea LAS 478.02 
Za = ZoajíAB = 0.6785 +31.0724 
1/D = 0.04483 — 70. 06886 
23.G = 2.00 +7459 
Tec = Zn_c/D= 0.3638 --;0.0181 
Zan = 2.60 +78.59 
Zp-— Z4.ntnc = 1.0109 “71.2590 
L/D = 0.04483 — 70.06886 
Zea = 1.44 +73.02 
tea = Zca/D = 0.2725 +30.0362 
£c = 260 +33.59 





Zo = Lacica = 


0.5785 -Fj1.0724 


[d 





0.1805 t jOO2 26 


0.0396 -j0.0169 





0,5/59-]0.0036 


0.4842 4j0.0036 


1+j0 


ic) 


Fig. 35-- Current distribution in the network of Fig. 33 for 
unit load at B. 
*See equations (87)—(96). 
**Z,.p is used here for impedance of branch from A to B to 
distinguish it from Zan, the drop to B for unit load at A. 
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Refer to Fig. 34 and Combine d and k in Series. 
1.85 —-Fj3.15 
0.579 +71.072 
2.420  -rj4.222 


d 
k 


n=d+k 
Series h and L 

h 

l 

ph 


Parallel n and p. 


n 

p 

D -—sum 

1/D 

P 

¿¿=p/D 

n 

r=pn/D 

i,—1—1, 
Series r and m. 

r 

m 


ZnB 


Hol 


Il 


OH OH BM pog dg 


li 


E 


EOM 


2.88 +73.98 
0.579 471.072 
3.459 +75.002 


2.429 474.229 
3.450 +75.002 
5.888 +79.224 
0.04917 — 70.07703 
3.459  4-j5.002 
0.5554 —j0.0205 
2499 +74.222 
1.4856 +32.2951 
0.4446 4-j0.0205 


1.4356 --j2.2951 
1011 +31.259 
2.4400 --j3.5541 


Current Division*. Refer to Figs. 35 and 34. 


— 0,5554 4-0.0205 


1.0000 +-30.0000 


— 0.4446 — 0.0205 
— 0.2728 — j0.0362 
— 0.5554 .- 0.0205 


0.1521 +70.0145 


0.3638 —j0.0181 


1.0000 + 70.0000 
0.3638 —¿0.0181 


0.5159 —¿0.0036 


—icalatbincin 


--0.3638-+30.0181 


1.0000+30.0000 


—0.3638+-70.0181 


0.2725 + 0.0362 


~ 0.4446 ~ 70.0205 





— 0.4842 — 50.0036 
~taslpticale 

—0.3638 4- 0.0181 
— 0.4446 -- 50.0205 


0.1621 — j0.0006 
0.3638 — 0.0181 


—(.5554 0.0205 





——0.2017-.0.0175.- 
zs — 0.0396 4-50.0160 
=—~tpelo+tanla 


*See equations (88b), (89b), (90b). 
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Iy=—Te = (.4446-+ 70.0205 
ty = 04075+ )0.0321 
lap-—li-—lgo- 0.2641 -— 70.0021 
Mutual Drops. 
Toa = 0.5554 —70.0205 
d = 185 -73.15 
Tee =  0.1805-L-70.0226 
b = 7718 4.9.04 
Zso =  1.2000-+71.8075 
Too = 0,2641 —70.0021 
a = 047 +31.00 
Zan = 0.1262+ 70.2631 


The current division and self- and mutual-drop factors 
from these calculations are tabulated in Tables 6 and 7, 
together with similar factors for unit loads at A, C, and D. 

Regulation-—Tables 6 and 7 are considered to be the 
basic network solution. Their use in the regulation problem 
will now be outlined. 

The chief problem is to express the several load currents 
in proper phase relationship to a single reference voltage, 
either the voltage at one of the most important load points 
or the generator-bus voltage. 

If they are expressed with respect to the generator-bus 
voltage, a simple deduction of vector drops from this 
voltage gives the load point voltages so that the load 
power factors and kva can be checked and a correction 
made if necessary. 

Tf there is considerable drop in the system but the im- 
portant load voltages are nearly alike, it is preferable to 
use one of these load voltages as reference. The generator- 
voltage phase position can then be determined graphically 
or by the solution of a quadratie equation as outlined in 
the example of the circulating current method Sec. 19. A 
simplified modification of this method is given below. In 
either method the proof of the assumptions lies in the 
check of load kva and power factor and corrections can 
be applied if the assumed values prove to be far enough 
off to affect materially the regulation values and currents 
of interest. 

The present problem is to esiculate the regulation for the 
system of Fig. 33 under normal heavy load conditions, 
Case 1, Table 8, and also with several capacitor banks 
added as indicated in Case 2, Table 8. 

A practical problem now arises that is not immediately 
evident from Eq. 168. The load power factors given fix 
the positions of the currents with respect to the final load 
voltages, (Æp in this equation) not with respect to the 
generator or “no load? voltage £',. Thus the phase rela- 
tions between the generator voltage and the drops cannot 
be determined directly, A further difficulty exists in con- 
verting the loads from kva to amperes since the load 
voltages are not yet known. 

A straightforward method of approach would be as 
follows. Tirst assume that all load voltages are equal to, 
and in phase with, the generator voltage, Convert load 
kva's to vector currefits with this voltage as reference. 
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TABLE 8——REGULATION WITHOUT CAPACITORS (CASE 1) AND WITH CAPACITORS (CASE 2) 




































































Resulting Drops to 
As- 
Load 
Case sumed Amperes B c D 
| Regu- * 
At kva—p.f. lation Volts “Reg. Yolts SoReg. Volts Reg. 
1 B 2500—90% | 11.0% | 130.1— 7638.1 | 543.5-+7300.1 271.44 161.0 32.9-+-26.2 
Lag 
cC 4500 — 8567 13.0% | 226.6 —7140.3 526.1--;240.7 $56.3--j304.0 81.2--752.9 
Lag 
D 11 200—85%, | 9.0% | 539.8—;333.7 | 1549-Fj102.6 190.9 -1-j123.8 539.7 4-j241.0 
Lag Ñ 
Total volt d 1224.5 +j652.4 19.4 | 1118.64-7589.7 17.7 653.8 4-j420.1 10.5 
All otal voltage drop 2265kva — 90.4% 4254kva —84.9% 11 011kva 83.4% 
Calculated load L L L 
Ag ag ag 
2 | B 2500 — 90% 5% | 122.1+376.6 26.4 4-j622.0 8.0--313.8 —4.7-1j41.6 
plus 2500 — 0951 
= 2655 —84.7 95 
Lead 
C 4500 -- 85%, 5% | 20754 7.0 236.7 +-7384.0 293.6+7481.3 29.0 --j69.3 
plus 2500 -0% f 
= BB27 99,9% 
Lead 
D 11 200 — 85% 2.5% | 503.4—7179.9 110.7 --;109.7 187.443137.6 384.7 4-7376.8 
plus 2500 —0% f 
=10 110 =94.25% 
Lag 
373.8--71115.7 6.7 439.0 4-;0932.2 1.8 409.9 4- 7487.2 7.1 
All Total voltage drop 2600kva —$2.8% 3715kva—99.9% 9635kva —91.6% 
Calculated load | 
Lead Lead i Lag | 











A IN ————————————————— ) —""A——"——MAU—————— uu— —— 


For Case 1 use E, =6438.64-600; For Case 2 E,- 6403.6 +7900. 
i1Capacitors (6466.5 volts L«N) 


*Based on load voltages—all in phase—taken as reference, but below the generating bus voltage of 11.2 kv by the “assumed regulation” 


values. 


Then calculate and deduct the drops to determine the 
load voltages corresponding to this first approximation of 
the currents. The currents used will not have quite the 
right phase positions or magnitudes, when associated with 
these load voltages, to agree with the loads and power 
factors specified. 

However, with these load voltages a new set of load 
currents can be calculated, the drops recalculated and a 
second approximation to the load voltages determined. 
This process is highly convergent and the second approx- 
imation would ordinarily be sufficient. In fact by making 
two judicious guesses, one an estimate of regulation to each 
load point and the second an estimate of phase shift from 
generator to load, the first approximation is nearly always 
sufficient and but a single calculation is required. This is 
the procedure followed in the subsequent paragraphs. 

The assumed regulation to the load points is a straight- 
forward estimate from experience or from the quick esti- 
mating tables of Chap. 9. Ilowever, the treatment of the 
phase-angle estimate bears some further explanation. First 
the load voltages are assumed to be in phase. Making use 
of the regulation estimates the vector load currents can be 
calculated with this common load voltage phase as a refer- 
ence. The vector drops can be calculated and consist of in- 
phase and out-of-phase drop components. "The generator 
voltage is now selected leading the reference by the average 


reactive drop to the loads. The example will make this 
clear. The magnitude of generator voltage is a given 
quantity. Tt is apparent that when the drops Lo various 
load points are deducted from this generator voltage, the 
load voltages obtained are close to the reference phase and 
hence the load power factors are close to those for which 
a solution is desired. Thus the resulting generator voltage, 
load currents, and drops are now sufficiently accurate to 
complete the regulation calculation. An exact answer is 
obtained for a set of loads differing slightly from those 
assumed. The example will make this clear. 

As the loads are given in kva and power factor, it is 
necessary to estimate the load voltages to convert the 
loads to currents. The load voltages are all assumed to be 
in-phase, as a first approximation, and below the normal 
voltage of 11.2 kv by the “assumed regulation” values 
listed in Table 8. Lead currents are calculated on this basis 
using load voltage as the reference axis. For example the 


load current at C is for Case 1: 
4500(0.85 — 70.5268) . 

m = 266.6(0.85 — 70.5268 

A SXIL2XQ-—U.13) (0.85— 0.5268) 


= 220.6 — 140.3 sinperes. 


Voltage drops are computed according to Eq. (167), the 
component and total drops being as shown in the table. 
A rough eheck of the drops at the critical locations, B 
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and C, indicates that for normal load conditions, Case 1, 
the approximate in-phase drops are 1224 and 1118 volts, 
or approximately 19.0 and 17.2 percent of normal line-to- 
neutral voltage. The “assumed regulations” could be cor- 
rected at this point but as this repetition would not add 
to the exposition, it is omitted. 

Up to this point a reference axis in phase with the load 
voltages has been used, the load voltages being taken all 
in phase. This was most convenient for converting loads 
to currents as the power factors were known with respect 
to the load voltages. Now it is necessary to determine the 
generator voltage with respect to this reference so that the 
ealeulated drops may be deducted from it te find the actual 
load voltages. The phase position of the generator voltage 
does not need to be determined exactly. However after 
the load voltages are computed, the load power will be 
computed and the regulation will be exact for the loads 
thus computed rather than for the actual given loads. 
Such a result is usually an adequate engineering answer 
as the "given loads" are seldom accurately known. However 
it is desirable to start with a generator voltage as near as 
possible to that corresponding to the assumed load voltage 
so that the computed loads will be close to the given loads. 
This is accomplished as follows. 

Noting that the out-of-phase drop is approximately 600 
volts for B and C, the generator bus voltage is arbitrarily 
taken 600 volts ahead of the load voltage or reference. The 
drops, as deducted from this voltage, give load voltages 
quite closely in phase with those used and hence the lead 
power factors are nearly correct. As the generator voltage 
magnitude is 6466.5 volts, line-to-neutral, the in-phase 
component must be y(6466.5)*— (600)? = 6438, Whence 
the generator bus voltage is 6438-47 600. 

The load voltages should now be calculated and the 
loads checked to see that they do not differ too far from 
the assumptions. A typical check follows, for Case 1, load 
al B. 


E, = 6438 +3 600 
Ds = 1224 +7 652 
Es = 5214 —j 52 
Es = (5.214 70.052) kv 
af, = 390.3--;189.3 


Pg--jQa- (205043 970) kva 
2265 kva 
at 00.4 percent power factor lagging. 


Ey, 2 


Ey 





lo) SINGLE LINE DIAGRAM 
o. 3 


tb) IMPEDANCE DIAGRAM WITH 
LOADS la AND Ip. 





(s) LOAD AT b ONLY, 
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Case 2 of Table 8 illustrates the great improvement in 
regulation possible by the use of shunt capacitors. They 
may have to be partially switehed off at light load to 
prevent overvoltages under that condition. Comparing 
the reduction in drops caused by capacitors at D, with the 
reductions caused by capacitors at B and C, it can be seen 
that the capacitors are much more effective at the latter 
two points which are farther from the generating station. 

Single-and Multiple-Source System Having 
Shunt Branches Other Than Loads—Figs. 36(a) and 
(b) give a simple illustration of & system having shunt 
branches other than loads, namely charging capacity of 
high-voltage lines or cables, In this case the no-load volt- 
ages E, and Ey of Fig. 36(c) differ from point-to-point in 
the system and alse differ from the generator bus voltage 
Ez If there are several sources, a similar condition exists. 
However, in either case the no-lond voltages can be deter- 
mined by measurement on a network calculator or by 
calculation and these form the base from whieh drops are 
dedueted to determine voltages under load conditions by 
Eqs. (169) to (171). If the generator emis vary in phase 
or magnitude for different. parts of the study, the no-load 
voltages must be changed accordingly. 

Fig. 36(f) shows the arrangement of the network for 
calculation or measurement of Za and Za. Sufficient 
voltage is applied between a and the bus of no-voltage to 
draw one ampere, all generator emfs being short circuited. 
The voltage required, using the reference direction shown 
in Fig. 36(f), 18 ~2Z... It is thus necessary to amend the 
definitions of Z,, and Za given previously to the following: 

Zas 1s the vector voltage drop from g to a caused by unit 
current drawn from the network at a, with all generator 
emfs set equal to zero. 

Or it is the incremental vector drop in voltage at a 
per ampere drawn from a, with all generator emfs fixed 
in magnitude and position and all other load currents 
held constant. 

Zan is the vector voltage drop from g to b caused by unit 
eurrent drawn from the network at a, with all generator 
emfs set equal to zero. 

The voltages and currents in Fig. 36(f) and (g) are 
labeled in accordance with these definitions. Increasing 
in ratio of actual load currents, parts (d) and (e) are 
obtained. Part (c) is the no-load condition. The super- 
position of (c), (d), and (e) results in currents identical 
with part (b). Consequently, the voltages E, and E, in 








(9) UNIT LOAD AT b. 
Fig. 36--Single-source system having shunt branches other than loads. 
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part (b) must be the superposition of the corresponding 
quantities in (c), (d), and (e), as stated in Eq. (168) 
generally. Specifically 
E,— EV —L Zaa bva (173) 
Ey Ey — Hal (174) 


It is apparent that the case of no shunt branches is 
simply a special case of the situation with shunt branches. 
Also the case of one emf is a special case of that with 
several. However, without shunt branches it is eustomary 
to apply enough voltage at the generator to cause one am- 
pere in a short eircuit at the load point and determine the 
drops through the network from generator to load points 
to obtain the constants Zaa, Zap, etc. With shunt branches 
present this is no longer a series circuit from generator to 
load point. In this ease the voltage must be applied at 
the load point and the generator emfs short circuited, or 
else an indirect method employed as described below. 

With several emfs and shunt branches the network con- 
stants can be obtained by short circuiting ono load terminal 
al a time, after first having measured the no-load voltages 
Ed, By’, +++, ESO Referring to Eqs. (173) and (174) this 
gives the condition: 





E,=0 (173) 
I-0 (176) 
Ex 
Zac Za (177) 
Zope (178) 


La 


Similarly by short cireuiting b, the other constants are 
obtained. 





EI—E, 
Loa = (179) 
b 
E A 
Zu- 7 (180) 
b 


Both measurements, that is, the no-load voltages and 
also the voltages and currents with one terminal short 
circuited, must be made with the same generator emís. 
However, it is immaterial what emfs are used so that they 
may be taken all in phase and equal for the purpose of 
obtaining the system constants. This results in a different 
set of no-load voltages for computing system constants 
than the actual no-load voltages used in the system studies 
but simplifies calculation in some cases. 

Summarizing, the general solution of a multiple source 
system with shunt branches consists of : 

a. Self and Mutual Drops. 

b. Current Division, 
and for each set of emfs to be used in the study 

c. No-load voltages. 

A suggested procedure for calculating these data is as 
follows. If a network calculator is used, the labor of re- 
ductions is eliminated. 

a. Apply voltage at one Joad puint with generator emf 

short circuited and other load points open circuited. 

b. Reduce the resulting network to a single branch 

viewed from the selected load point. This branch 
is the self drop. 
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e. Expand the network developing the current division 
based on one ampere drawn out at the selected load 
point. This current division is part of the general 
solution. 

d, Caleulate the voltages of other load points above the 
bus-of-no-voltage, or neutral bus. These are nega- 
tives of the mutual drops. 

e. Perform a, b, c, and d for other load points in turn. 

f. With the load points all open circuited apply the 
generator emfs to be used in the study and determine 
the no-load voltages. 

g. Load voltages and current distribution throughout 
the network may now be determined for any loading 
condition corresponding to the generator emís from 
which the no-load voltages were developed. The 
voltage at any load point p is given by Eq. (168). 
The current in any branch, p-q is given by Eq. (106). 

Nore: Alternative methods are outlined in the following 
paragraphs. 

More Than One Source—As Negative Load- If 
the generator emfs do not remain constant throughout a 
study, the network can be solved by treating all sources but 
one as load points. Determination of voltage and current 
conditions on the system for any loading conditions are 
then determined by using as (he no-load voltages, those 
produced by the one selected source alone. These will be 
directly proportional to this one source voltage and hence 
ean be varied for different conditions of the problem if that 
source voltage changes. A condition of the system is then 
completely specified by the selected source voltage and the 
currents drawn at all other sources and load points. 

Changes in the Network—When a transformer is 
removed or a line opened, it is of course desirable to deter- 
mine the effects without completely solving the new result- 
ing network. Assume that the branch to be omitted or 
added connects between two of the cardinal points, a and c, 
of Wig. 37 for which network constants and current division 
factors are known. A solution is desired with the branch ac 
removed. By solution is meant the voltage at any cardinal 
point and the current in any branch corresponding to a 
particular load condition on the network. Thus the solution 
of the changed network for a given load condition is iden- 
tical with the solution of the original network for the same 
load condition plus two additional loads. One of these 
added loads is drawn at each end of the branch to be 
removed from the original network. These added loads are 
equal and opposite to the current in the branch so that the 
total current drawn by the branch and added load is zero. 

Suppose the load condition being solved for is La, Je Ta 
and the corresponding current in ac is fae When loads 
I, and J, (equal to —I,’) are added, they cause additional 
current in the branch ac: 

Als ia Taco La’ Loa (181) 


The total of branch and added load must equal zero. 


Lot La’ ano Lene) tia =O (182) 

r I 
whenee: lu ES a (183) 
and Ij == —f,! (184) 
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{b} ORIGINAL NETWORK WITH ADDED LOADS- 
MAKING IT EQUIVALENT TO GHANGED NETWORK 


d 


Tp m la 
ic) CHANGED NETWORK 


Fig. 37—Adding loads to a network to make it equivalent to 
the network with a branch removed. 


Thus to solve the changed network for a given set of loads 
it is merely necessary to solve the original network instead, 
using the two added loads determined by Eqs. (183) and 
(184). 

Adding a Branch Between a and c. Refer to Fig. 
37 (a}—Suppose a branch is to be added between a and c 
having impedance Z. It can be simulated in the original 
network by loads equal to what the branch would carry 
if there. Referring to Fig. 37(b) a branch would carry: 


_El—Ef 
|. A4 


where primes refer to the condition after the branch is 
added. 





HN (185) 








El =E, — 1i Za tli Zon (186) 

El = Em Ti Zot Ld Zoo (187) 
y B-E, Qf Za-2ZetZs 

He Z rl Z ) (188) 
yo HE wes (189) 


IZ PAZ Pz Za Za Zot 


That is, the effect on the voltages and currents in Fig. 
37(a), of adding a branch of impedance, Z, between a 
and c, while holding the generator emf and the load 
currents £y, Ie and Ia constant, is exactly the same as if 
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the loads J,’ and — J,’ were added at a and e respectively, 
instead of connecting the impedance Z. 

A branch Z can be removed by adding an impedance 
branch, —Z, as alternative to the method previously 
given. 

Example of Changing a Network—A partial solu- 
tion of the network of Fig. 38 follows: 


Za = 2.5 ohms Pac 0.25 amperes 


Ze: 1.75 ohms l.c 0.75 amperes 
Le = 2.875 ohms Joa 0.375 amperes 
feng 0.375 amperes 





Fig. 38—A simple network showing loads and distribution 
factors. 


From this solution the currents and voltage drops for 
the load condition, Fig. 38(d), are obtained. 


los 20.7543 % 0.375 = 2.625 amperes 

Ia 2X (0.25) 43 X 0,375 =0.625 amperes 
D,=2X2.543X1.75=10.25 volts 
D.=2X1.754+3X2.875=12.125 volts 


Now consider the changed network Fig. 39(a) under the 
same load condition. Solving directly: 
Tf, 2 amperes 
L/«=0 amperes 
Di =2X%2+5X1=9 volts 
Dj =3X3+5X1= 14 volts 
However, suppose it were desired to obtain these data 
from the solution of the network, Fig. 38. Then using 
Eq. (183): 
a n 
lRiaeciee 
| 10625 
771-035-0375 
H-—1412-1.660 amperes. 


Fig. 39(b) shows these loads added to the network loads 
of 2 and 3 amperes at a and e. 


i, = — 


= — 1.66 amperes 
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Fig. 39-—Network of Fig, 38 changed by the removal of branch 
a € and its equivalent. 


1/=0.83 X (—0.25) + £.66 0,375 = 1.66 amperes. 


Thus it is seen the added loads and the current in branch 
ac total zero, and can be eliminated. 


That is: LL +1/=1.66—1.66=0 
Proceeding with the solution. 


If, 20.33 X0.754-4.66 X 0.375 = 2.0 amperes 
D¿=0.33x<2.5+4.66X 1.75 — 9.0 volts 
Dé 0.33 X 1.754-4.66X: 2.875 = 14.0 volts. 


All of these agree with the direct solution. J,’ could also 
be obtained from the consideration of adding a —3 ohm 
branch from a to e. Eq. (189) gives 
D,— D, 

Lera 24 Ze FL 

12.125 — 10.25 
= : — x — |. . 

235—354 2875-8 09 amperes 

and the remaining solution is the same as above. 

Intermediate Loads—1t frequently happens that reg- 
ulation and current division are required al loads con- 
nected along branches intermediate between two cardinal 
points, such as the load at x, a fractional distance, m, along 
impedance branch Z from a to b, Fig. 40. 

To determine regulation at z proceed as follows: 


a. Replace I. by two loads (1—m) 7, at a and mi, at 
b, as shown in Fig. 40(b). From these and the other 
loads on the system, the voltages at a and b can be 
determined and a circulating current Jay found. 

b. Permit the currents (1-m) J. and mi. to flow over 
the branch to point x and into the load. This will 
not alter the drop from e to b since the two added 
drops introduced into this branch are equal and 
opposite. 


Gemmi = mI (1 ML (190) 


Nor will it alter the circulating current Za that 
causes the drop through Z and absorbs the voltage 
difference between a and b. The drop can now be 
calculated from either a or b to the load point, tak- 
ing into account both circulating and load com- 
ponents of current. 


I= 





D, -—-—mBdanZ-4-gunZ (191) 
Or the voltage at z is: 
E= —m)ES-mE,—1I.m(»0—m)Z (192) 


c. The use of equivalent loads at a and 6 [Fig. 40(b)] 
results in the same currenis in all other branches of 
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(a) INTERMEDIATE LOAD 


ü-mH, 
ib) EQUIVALENT LOADS AT a&b 


mi, 





1, 
ted CURRENT DIVISION TO 
INTERMEDIATE LOAD 


Fig. 40— Current division for a simple network with a single 
intermediate load. 


the network as the actual condition [Fig. 40(a)]. 
The currents in branch ab are determined as shown 
in Fig. 40(c), in which J, is as determined from the 
equivalent loading, Fig. 40(b). 

General Solution for Intermediate Point--The 
intermediate load location is to be treated as a new car- 
dinal point of the network for which self and mutual drop 
constants and current division factors are required. 

The self drop constant is obtained by recalling that for 
unit load at x, Fig. 40, the drops to a and b are 


D, — (1—m)Z,,4-mZy, (193) 
Dy, = (1—m)Za--mZy, (194) 
whence: 

Zyxcs(1m)D,H-mD, 4-m(1—m)Z (195) 

or Zu (E —n0Z,4- 2m(1—m)Za 
mE tml mZ (196) 

The mutual drop constant to a typical point, p, is 

Zap (d —m) Lop tmZ pp (197) 


The current in any branch pq caused by unit current 
drawn at x is (except for branches az and bx): 


Lepa —m) ps mis (198) 
For branches az and zb 
Dax (0 mM aab AMin- 0 — 08) (198a) 


Lye 1 —m) Laa t Mipan m (198b) 
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While for point y, external to branch ab, 


(1980) 


Several Intermediate Loads—1f the branch ab con- 
sists of several parallel mutually coupled circuits such as 
the trolley rail circuits of a four-track railroad, and con- 
tains several intermediate loads, the procedure is quite 
similar to the above. Refer to Fig. 41. 


Isar ly yrab 






TOTAL IMPEDANCE 





Fig. 41 — More complex network having several intermediate 
load points. 


Let Z be the total impedance a to b. 

Let z be the impedance of each component circuit. 

Let M, M', M" be the mutual impedances between 
component cireuits. 


It is assumed that these impedances are uniform 
throughout the section. 

The procedure is as follows for determining voltage at 
the load 7,, and current distribution. 


a, Divide each load inversely as the impedance to the 
two adjacent points a and b, to obtain total equiva- 
lent loads. From these and the other network loads 
the voltages E, and E, can be determined. The total 
circulating current 74, can also be found. 

b. Determine the voltage ut z while the loads are re- 
moved to a and b. It is: 


EyQ-—(1—m)E,J- mE, (199) 


¢ Now reintroduce the equivalent load currents letting 
them flow over the circuits to their respective loads. 
In the case shown there are four added drops, result- 
ing in a voltage at the load 7,: 


By=(1—m) E, mE, (1-00) mz— (1 —n)I mM 
—( =p) mM 1 DÍ nM’ (200) 


d. The circulating current Z4, should be divided between 
the four circuits as though the loads were not present. 
If the mutual impedances are nearly equal it may be 
sufficiently close to assume l4 of the total in each 
circuit. Otherwise a solution by equations may be 
required, See Sec. 13. 
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e. The current in any section of one of the circuits of 
branch ab consists of the vector sum of the circulating 
component as determined in (d), and the reintroduced 
equivalent load currents flowing up to the inter- 
mediate loads. 


21. Circle Diagram of Transmission Systems 


Because of its importance to both the light and power 
and the communication industries, the transmission type 
network has been widely studied. A useful body of data is 
available for simplifying the calculations and expressing 
the performance of such networks. The fundamental ideas 
involved are extremely simple, and the reader should not 
be misled by the large accumulation of formulas tabulated 
for special cases. These merely signify that the field has 
been well explored, whereas only one or two of the formulas 
may be required in any particular problem. 

The general transmission-type network including shunt 
loading, is one having only input and output terminals of 
importance, designated for convenience as the sending and 
receiving ends. The type dealt with in this chapter is 
considered to be passive (having no internal emfs), and 
linear (made up of linear impedance branches and voltage 
transformations). 

For such a network the sending-end voltage and eurrent 
depend solely on the recerving-end voltage and current, 
and the impedances and voltage transformations of the 
intervening network. 

The transmission problem is briefly the determination of 
the performance of the transmission-type network. This 
performanee is most commonly expressed in two forms. 

a. Equations expressing the sending-end voltages and 
currents in terms of the receiving-end voltages and 
currents, and vice versa. 

b. The power equations or loci, the graphical representa- 
tions of which are known as the power circle diagrams. 
One circle gives the locus of sending-end power and 
one the locus of receiving-end power, as the angle 
between sending and receiving voltages is varied. 

A third form is sometimes used. 

c. The current equations expressing the sending-end or 
receiving-end currents in terms of the voltages at the 
two ends, The current locus for fixed voltages and 
varying angle between them is the current circle 
diagram, 

Power Circle Diagram-—The power-cirele diagram is 
derived mathematically in Chap. 9. The treatment in this 
chapter applies the diagram to general system problems. 
Condensed tables are presented for determining the circle 
diagrams from general circuit constants, First, however, 
a brief review of the power-cirele diagram will serve to 
point up the important power system design and operating 
information which it provides. 

The fact that real and reactive power fed into and out 
of a transmission line can be plotted as a function of the 
sending- and receiving-end voltages only is itself an ex- 
tremely important concept. Stated differently, once the 
voltage magnitudes at the two ends of the line have been 
fixed, there exists for each angle between these voltages, 
one and only one possible value for each of the four quan- 
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POWER CIRCLE DIAGRAM 
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Fig. 46— Typical power-circle diagram. 


tities, input real and reactive power, and output real and three power quantities are uniquely determined. 
reactive power. Or, if one of those is fixed, say delivered If the voltages of the two ends of the line are fixed in 
real power, this determines the angle and thus the other magnitude and the angle between them varied, then for 
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cach angle there will be a discreet value of input real and 
reactive power. Tf these are plotted, one against the other, 
on a set of coordinate axes having real power as abscissa 
and reactive power as ordinate, the locus of such points as 
the angle between voltages is varied is a circle. Thus this 
plot of real power vs. reactive power for fixed line voltages 
and varying angle, is called a power circle diagram. What 
has been said of input real and reactive power applies 
equally well to output real and reactive power. Hence, 
for a given pair of terminal voltages there are two circle 
diagrams, a sending-end circle and a receiving-end circle. 
For other voltages there are other circles. The fact that 
these diagrams are circles makes them easy to draw. How- 
ever the important point is that the input and output real 
and reactive powers are uniquely determined by the ter- 
minal voltages and the angle between them, In a sense 
this places definite restrictions on the use of lines. Or from 
another viewpoint it makes it possible to predetermine the 
amount of synchronous-condenser capacity that is required 
to supply a given load over a given line. 

These points may be made more clear by reference to 
Fig. 46 which shows the sending-end and receiving-end 
power-circle diagrams for two values of sending-end voltage 
and one value of receiving-end voltage, i.e. for two com- 
binations. Thus there are four circles. The method of 
plotting these circles and the derivation has been given in 
Chap. 9, and will be summarized shortly for the general 
case. That need not concern us here. Suffice it to say that 
there are such plots. What do they show? 

The coordinates of the plet are real power as abscissa, 
positive to the right and lagging-reactive power as ordinate, 
positive upwards. The two sending end circles, have their 
centers at B and A’ in the first quadrant. The positive 
reference direction at the sending end is into the line. Thus 
positive real or reactive power flow into the line at this end. 

The two lower circles having centers at A, in the third 
quadrant, are the receiving-end circles. At the receiving 
end the positive reference direction is out of the line. Thus 
positive real and reactive power from the receiving circles 
indicate real or reactive power out of the line and a nega- 
tive sign of reactive power indicates that lagging reactive 
power flowed into the line at the receiving end. 

Note first there is a maximum power that can be deliv- 
ered, for example 57 771 kw for one set of voltages, Eg = 
127 020 and Es =120 917 volts L-N. This is of course an 
absolute limit and well beyond a practical operating limit. 

It has been stated that with fixed voltages there exists 
for each angle between them, one and only one possible 
value of each of the four power quantities. This is shown 
on the diagram, for example, for an angle of 23°20'59", and 
for the voltages Eg-127 020, Es=129 917 volts L-N, 
Note that the angles are measured out from reference 
lines, marked Line for @=Q, whose construction will be 
described later, The angle 8, by which the sending-end 
voitage leads the receiving end voltage is measured out 
cew for the upper or sending circles and cw for the lower 
or receiving-end circles. Thus this specific angle fixes the 
points F and G on receiving and sending circles respec- 
tively. These are referred to as corresponding points, since 
they correspond to the same angle and hence give sending- 
and receiving-end conditions that occur simultaneously. 
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For this angle and these voltages note that 27 595 kw 
enters the line and 25 835 kw leaves it at the receiving end, 
the loss being 1760 kw. At the sending-end lagging reactive 
kva is negative and hence flows opposite to the reference 
positive direction. That is, lagging reactive kva flows out 
of the line, 7620 kva. This must be absorbed by the system 
at the sending end of the line, in inductive loads or hy 
under-excited machines. At the receiving end lagging re- 
active kva is positive and hence flows in the reference 
direction for that end which is out of the line, 2270 kva. 
In general this may be more or Jess than the lagging re- 
active requirements of the load and the difference must be 
absorbed or supplied lecally. For example, if the load were 
25 835 kw at 83.26 percent power factor lag as plotted at 
E, requiring 17 258 lagging reactive kva, the difference of 
14 988 kva would have to be supplied by a synchronous 
condenser operating in its over-excited range, or an 
equivalent, 

If the load is increased to an emergency load of 52 335 
kw at 84.78 percent power factor lagging, the correspond- 
ing points on the circles are at J and K. It is assumed that 
the sending-end voltage has been raised to 137 523 volts 
L-N for this condition. The condenser must now supply 
52 461 kva of lagging reactive, as the line supplies a nega- 
tive amount or actually draws lagging reactive. Note that 
to supply this load with the lower sending voltage would 
have required considerably more than the 52 461 kva from 
the condenscr. 

Other circles could be drawn for different receiver volt- 
ages and these would show the variation of synchronous- 
condenser capacity requirements within the limits of 
permissible variation of receiver-end voltage. 

Thus the circle diagram presents a complete graphical 
picture of the line performance under all conditions of 
terminal voltages and angles and hence provides the nec- 
essary information for design and operation of the system, 
particularly with relation to voltages, provision of reactive 
capacity, and real power flow, 

Transmission Equations: Constructing the Circle 
Diagram 

Generally the following steps are involved in determin- 
ing the transmission characteristics of a system from one 
point to another. 

a. The network must be reduced to a simple equivalent 
from which the constants for plotting the circle dia- 
grams can be obtained. The simple equivalent can be 
expressed as a T or a Pi eireuit or by giving the 
coefficients of the current and voltage equations, 
called the ABCD constants. Table 9 gives the nec- 
essary formulas for determining the ABCD constants 
directly from networks of various forms. The T and 
Pi equivalents ean be obtained by reducing the net- 
work as outlined in Sees. 13-17, or as indicated by 
ihe definitions of these constants which are to follow. 
Table 10 gives the transformations from Pi to T and 
to ABCD forms. This table also includes transforma- 
tions to admittance and impedance constants that 
are coefficients of the power equations as shown in 
the table. 

b. The Current and Voltage Relations if needed can be 
written directly from the T, Pi or ABCD constanta 
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TABLE 9—GENERAL CIRCUIT CONSTANTS FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF NETWORKS? 
y Equations for general eireuit constants in terms of constants 
Net Type of Network of component networks 
WOT: 
number! Am Bo Os Ds 
i | Series impedance Baroni 1 Z 0 1 
2 | Shunt admittance Es Y En 1 0 Y H 
Z4Y. AETY Zr 
3 | Transformer PNE Ze En pem on IET) Ys 1440 
1:N 1 
3a | Transformer Ratio H i f H 1 * 0 0 N 
A/EjY Sinh WEY | v Y/Z Sinh /ZY 
-z(14 2E -Y(i HY. 
4 | Transmission line 6 8 Same as A 
ZIY? O. ay? 
A Se) um 
5 General network Á B C D 
General network and trans- E E 
6 former, impedance at receiv- 3 zi R Ay By +Aifea Cy DitCiore 
General network and trens- 
7 former impedance at sending Es z&^ 418, D, PE A tOr B, +DiZrs C Di 
en 
General network and By+A,Zrn + 
transformer impeda: E E TR. 
8 at both ends- rof erred z FE au 3 Ar+Ciómo Di Zas 4Ci2rn Fra a Ditis 
to high voltage 
General network " &nd 
ransformer impedance T 1 
at both ends—transform- 78 R T (Gl AZ + Ts 
9 ers having different ration See faci HO LAE TO) TRIS CE Cita To qu TOf) 
Trand Ta referred to low Es 47s Zm Er 1219 +C1Z 11218) 
voltage 
General network and shunt | A,B: Ci Ds | CD, 
10 admittance at receiving A+ Bi Ya By Cy4+-Di¥a Di 
en 
General network and shunt 
il admittance at sending At By C +Ai¥s D,+B,Ya 
en 
General network and €, 
: bar Ys + 
12 shunt admittance at 4 04 AitBi¥a, Bi DiYa--BiYnYs D,+B1Ya 
T . TT 
e networksin Es Fa | AiAstC\B, | Bidot+DsBa ARD; | BECHER 
Two general networks 
; i ith i Es Z En | Aida tC Bet [Bids E DABS t Ale + CU t+ Bylo EDAD 
M | Bae impedance: a 1 d iá ud Di 
Two general networks in 
: d : : Ardy tC Bit Big + Di B.+ Aly $C Le + By 4+D1D9+ 
15 series with intermediate VR 
shunt admiitance La Ar BiB As BunY 
Three general networks E a (Ons As(BiAg+DiBa) | Cx ArAe+CuBe) GT g 
ree general networ s(Bi Ag 18; A142+C1B2 HD 
16 in series SE AsBsCsD | = FELAG, 4 BO M DADA) DiCAYC, +CD} FDA + ) 
De LE 
17 Two general networks in paral- AB Bids BB, atii (D Dv BID + D1B1 
lel A BO Ds B4B. BtB: — Bi € Bid8; 


Nore. The exciting current of the receiving end transformers should be added 





should be added vectorially to the sending end current. 
General equations: Es = ErA + 


C IgB Enc EsD — IaB; fa IRD} Er: In = Ted — Est. As a check in 
that in all cases 4D--BC=1 unless there is a net angular transformation ration In the latter caso AD— HC 
ec. 8. 





yeetorially to the load current. and the exciting current. of the sending end transformers 


the numerical calculation of the A, B, C, and D constants note 
= 46129 where 6 is the angular transformation of S ahead of R. 
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TABLE 11 —CURRENT AND VOLTAGE RELATIONS IN 
TRANSMISSION TYPE NETWORKS 
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A. For ABCD Constants— Reference Fig. 42.* 
Eg = AER +Bln 
fg =CER+DIx 
Ea=DEs-—Blg 
Ig —CEs+ Ala 
B. For Equivalent Pi—Iteference Fig. 44, 
Esx(1--ZYaMER--ZIs 
ls =(Yr Ysg-FZYnYs)Eg--(1--ZYg)fn 
Er= (1 +ZYs}Ea— Zis 
fam (Yr + Ys +2YuYs)Es+(1+2ZYrMs 
C. For Equivalent T—Reference Fig. 45. 
Es =(1 +ZsY)En t (Zr +23 + YŽrZsHn 
is=YErnt+t (1 +ZaY Hr 
En (1c ZnaYMa —(Zn--Za-- Y ZnZs)g 
Ig -—YEg-(b -ZsV)fs 
D. For Admittance-—Reference Fig. 43. 
Hh-YayES EYnSE, 
h= Yok + YaEs 
E. For fmpedance—Heference Fig. 43. 
By =4nlitZuls 
a= Bobi + Zal 


(2010) 
(201b) 
(2010) 
(201d) 


(2028) 
(209b) 
(2020) 
(202d) 


(2032) 
(203b) 
(2030) 
(203d) 


(2036) 
(2031) 


(203g) 
(203h) 





*Figa. 42 to 45 are part of Table 10. 
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as shown in Table 11. Frequenily these are not 
needed. 


. The Power Expressions are given in Table 12 in terms 


of the 7, Pi, or ABCD constants and also in terms of 
admittance and impedance coefficients, which are 
described in a later paragraph. The power convention 
used in this text is: 

P+jQ=El (212) 
for which a positive value of Q is lagging reactive 
power, and P and Q of the same sign indicates lagging 
power factor (see Sec. 2). At the sending end, denoted 
by the subscript, S, the positive direction is into the 
network. At the receiving end, denoted by R, it is out 
of the network. See Figs. 42, 44, 45 which are part of 
Table 10. With the generalized impedance or admit- 
tance form, Fig. 43, the reference-positive direction 
for current and power at each terminal is into the 
line or network, 


. The Power Circle Diagrams can be determined from 


the data in Table 12 as outlined at the bottom of the 
table. The detailed data for plotting the circles can 
be obtained from the supplementary Table 12A, 
explained in the next paragraph, 


TABLE 12—-POWER EQUATIONS AND DATA FOR PLOTTING CIRCLE DIAGRAMS 
























































Derived Sending Circle Receiving Circle 
From Vector to Center, C, Radius Vector Hao | Vector to Center, Cr Radius Vector Eno 
ABCD Pe tjQs= Pa BE aet Pa+jQu= yy SEES e 
Ref. Fig. 42 B B B B 
(204) (205) 
. , . 5 3 . los 3 
Equiv. Pi PatiQa= «(3 Y, Jë: ~tEpkget P = -3(3 Y, Ja < Ese 
Ra ead s+j4a + Fa JES ¿entes r +jQn at RJ + niige 
(206) (207) 
Im ped. Form Ps +iQa~ «(7 +) ña am 5 Fa Big e+ 10 PatiOn= = a; +) ZA + ; Enfat 
“quiy. 5 R 
Ref. Fig. 44 (206a) (2072) 
. Vy ie P 8 PE má 
Equiv. T | PetiQe= ¡LD BEA pipe UE ¿Hna 
Ref. Fig. 45 Zn--Za-Y Zug Zg--Za--Y ZnZa Zn--Zg-- Y ZnZg Zn-F£at Y ZnZa 
(208) (209) 
fdmitenge P = 3Y4F T3YaEÉ E, 065 PT BF ue T3Y4E E. 
ef, Fig. 

E (210) (211) 
Impedance | P4jQdp- — 225 Ei MEGA Eg t Pin e OE ABE 
Ref, Fig. 43 Zu£g Zy Lula-Zy unm Zia Lula — őn 

(210a) (2118) 
UNITS 


Table gives P and Q in megawatts (mw), and megavolt amperes (mva) for Eg aud Es in kv line-to-neutral, or it gives P and Q in watts 


and voli-amperes for Eg and 


& in volts, line-to-neutral. 


To use volts or kv line-to-line, omit factor 3 throughout the tabulation, 
Impedanees and admittances are in ohms or mhos per phase, line-to-neutral. 
ê is the angle of Es in advance of En or the angle of E; in advance of E. 


- Symbol 


f^ oF SNE 


Add 1 and 2 to obtain real and 
Plot this as “Power for 9 =0* 


esignating conjugate of a vector, 


To Draw CIRCLE Diacram—Fra, 47 


Calculate “vector to center” and locate center, Ca or Cr. 

Calculate radius vector for ¢=0 (e7#=«=1). Call it Ego or Eno. 
reactive power for sending and receiving voltages in phase, 
) , on the diagram. Wao —Ca--Eao. Wao 7 Ca-- Hao. 
Draw the circle through the “Power for @=0" point. Draw the reference radius vector from the center to the “Power for 6—0" poiat, 
t7 serve as the reference from which angles are measured. 
Lorresponding sending and receiving conditions are found at the same angle on the corresponding circles, 
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TABLE 124-—CONSTANTS FOR PLOTTING POWER CIRCLE DIAGRAMS 


Refer Fig. 47 
(I, m, E, e, n, @ are to be obtained from the relations given) 
































Receiving Circle Sending Circle Radius Position of Radius 
treten Constants Constants Constant Vector for 8 0 
Constants jm lE jm : n ty 
Ret Fig, 42 i E i $ tand py Bo bor 
Equiv. Pi los i | 1 al gL 
Ref. Fig. 44 rus jtf E tan = Z=r+jz 
Lmped. Form 
Equiv. Pi lí. a i tan ~, Z=r-+jz 
Ref. Fig. 44 Z Za 2T 2's Ž 
A a 5 tan- b: 
Equiv. TO ]| — | ic-ZsY — AXZaY 20 — ba 
Ref. Fig. 45 ZuZ Y 25s Zn s4- Vines HIEI where 








i Zn tha + Y ZnZg bi jb 


*For admittance and impedance constants the reference direction is into the network at both enda. 
Use the method of Table 12 for plotting the circles in this case. 


circle and the | and m constants do not apply. 


Construction of power circles.—For the occasional 
user it is convenient to list directly the coordinates of the 
centers and the radii of the circles, together with the 
location of the referenee line from which angles are to be 
measured. For this purpose the six constants l, m, n, &,, 
l and m' are defined and used. When working with ABCD 
constants these have the definitions — 


1 

j^" (213) 
ĝa = tan™ zi where B=bi+ jb; (214) 
Á 

Rubin (215) 
Db ,,., 

p^ Tim. (210) 


For other forms of expression of the transmission network 
the definitions of these six constants are given in Table 
12A. 

Having defined these six constants, the cireles can be 
constructed as follows. Refer to Fig. 47. The seales used 
lor mw and reactive mva must be the same.  Line-to-line 
voltages are used, giving three-phase mw and reactive mva, 
If iine-to-neutral voltages are used to determine the cen- 
ters and radii of sending and receiving circles, the ex- 
pressions in Fig. 47 must be multiplied by three. 

Center of sending circle is at Y Es? mw, m' Eg? mvar. 

Radius of sending circle is nEg Es. 

The reference line for angles in the sending circle is clock- 
wise from a downward vertical radius by the angle, 9b. 
See Fig. 46, Angles 9 of sending-end voltage in advance of 
receiving-end voltage, are measured cow from this refer- 
ence line. _ E 

Center of the receiving circle is at —lEg? mw, —mEp? 
mvar. 

Radius of the receiving circle is nErEs. 

The reference line for angles in the receiving circle is cw 


Thus the receiving circle is in the same quadrant as the sending 


from an upward vertical radius by the angle, 8,. See 
Fig. 47. 

Corresponding sending and receiving conditions are 
found at the same angle 8 on the two corresponding circles. 

An alternative method of construction is listed in the 
five steps under Table 12, which eliminates the necessity of 
measuring angles. An “initial radius vector for 0 —0" is 
added to the "vector to the center" to get the coordinates 
of à point (i.e. the vector power) corresponding to @=0. 
This fixes both the radius and the reference line for 
measuring angles. 

Power-Angle Diagrams-—From the circle diagram the 
power expressions as & function of angle can be written 
directly. They are, for three-phase power in mw on mvar, 
and voltages in kv, L-L;— 


Pg UE nESES sin (0-01) (217) 
Qs — m'El —nÉ&Es cos (8—0,) (218) 
Pg —¡EL+HnEREs sin (84-0) (219) 
Qu=~mEg+nEpE's cos (84-6,) (220) 


Power plotted vertically against @ plotted horizontally 
is thus a displaced sine wave known as a power angle dia- 
gram. lts use in stability caleulations is described in 
Chapter 13. 

Use of Equations vs. Circle Diagrams—If only 
one condition were of interest, for which the voltages 
and intervening angle were known, the sending and re- 
ceiving power quantities could be calculated directly, 
using the power expressions of Table 12. However, 
if the power transmitted is to be determined for a 
number of angular positions, as in stability studies, the 
eircle diagram is advantageous. Also if the voltages and 
power are known and the angle and reactive requirements 
are tu be determined the circle diagram becomes indis- 
pensable. More particularly a diagram having several 
circles corresponding to different voltages constitutes a 
chart of the real and reactive powers that can be trans- 
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EQUIV. PI OF NETWORK 
IMPEDANGE IN OHMS ON IIO KV BASE 


49.9 +3153.8 


90 MILES HO-KV LINE WITH 
{10 000+ 35000) KVA LOAD AT CENTER 


RECEIVING 
CIRCLE 
FOR 
E, «116 KV 
Er «110 KV 


LAGGING REACTIVE MVA 





Ey 116 KV 


Gs (0) 


SENDING 
CIRCLE 
FOR 
E, * 116 KV 


En=110 KV 


RADIUS VECTOR 
FOR 6*0 


nÉ,E, 


VECTOR TO GENTER 


REAL POWER 


30* 
e 
RADIUS VECTOR FOR 6*0 
nÉ&E, 
-40 


6 « ANGLE OF Ez 
IN ADVANGE OF Ep 


Fig. 47--Power circle diagram for line AED Fig. 48 and used for example of plotting diagram. 
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mitted for various voltages and angles. As such it finds 
extensive use both in system operation and design. 

Interpretation of Power Circle Diagrams-—Power 
circle diagrams for a particular system are given in Fig. 
47. They have been drawn in accordance with the in- 
structions at the bottom of Table 12. Likewise their con- 
struction from the six constants I, m, n, &, Y, n', given in 
Table 124 is indicated. This system consists of ninety 
miles of 110-kv line with a load of 10 000 kw and 5000 
lagging reactive kva tapped on at the middle. The load 
is treated as a fixed impedance. Points p and p' convey 
the following information, "With a receiver voltage of 110 
kv and a sending voltage 116 kv, if 34 000 kw (34 mega- 
watts) are supplied at the sending end, then 500 leading 
reactive kva must be supplied at the sending end and 
20 000 kw and 9000 leading reactive kva wiil be delivered 
at the receiving end. That is, 9000 kva of lagging reactive 
must be supplied at the receiving end. 13 500 kw and 8500 
reactive kva wil be consumed in the system, including 
line losses and reactive plus the intermediate load. In- 
eidentally the sending-end voltage is only 20 degrees ahead 
of the receiving-end voltage and the operation will there- 
fore be stablet.” Obviously contained in this informa- 
tion are the answers to a variety of questions that might 
be asked. 

ABCD Constants are cocfficients of the current and 
voltage equations (201a) to (201d) given in Table 11. 
They apply to the transmission-type network having 
sending-end and receiving-end terminals, and have the 
folowing physical significance. 

A is the voltage impressed at the sending end per volt 
at the open-cireuited receiver. It is a dimensionless volt- 
age ratio. 

B is the voltage impressed at the sending end per am- 
pere in the short-circuited receiver. It is the transfer 
impedance used in network theory. It is also equal to 
the voltage impressed at the receiving end per ampere 
in the short-circuited sending terminals. 

C is the current in amperes into the sending end per 
volt on the open-circuited receiver. li has the dimen- 
sions of admittance. 

D is the eurrent in amperes into the sending end per 
ampere in the short-circuited receiver. It is a dimen- 
sionless current ratio. 

Table 9 gives the ABCD constants for many types of 
networks. ‘Table 10 gives the transformations to Pi, T, 
admittance and impedance forms. Chap. 9 illustrates 
the use of ABCD constants in a stability example. 

For passive networks, as dealt, with here, 


AD—BC-1 (221) 


This affords a valuable check on the calculations. If the 
single-phase network used involves phase shift, it is not 
strictly passive. A case in point is an ideal phase-shift 
transformer Fig. 48. As shown AD—BC is numerically 
one but includes a double angle term. This single-phase 
representation of a three phase transformer receives 
power at one time phase and passes it on at another time 
phase, although the total power flow is continuous in 
the three-phase transformer it represents. Usually the 
[Refer to Chap. 13 for criteria of stability. 
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Fig. 48 — Ideal phase shift transformation. 


phase shift factor is removed from the equivalent single- 
phase cireuit before calculating the ABCD constants so 
that Eq. (221) is applicable. 

Admittance Constants (or Driving Point and 
Transfer Admittances) are coefficients of the network 
current equations. 


L=Y E +YuEn (222) 
Lb=YaEi+ Yui (223) 


As indicated in Fig. 43 the positive direction is taken 
into the network at both ends. This permits ready ex- 
tension to more than two terminals. In the following 
definitions current in a terminal is understood to be in 
the positive direction unless otherwise stated. The defi- 
nitions indicate the extension to more than two ter- 
ininals. In general: 

Y, is the current in terminal 1 per volt applied at ter- 
minal 1 with all other terminals short circuited. 

Y y. is the current in terminal 2 per volt applied at ter- 
minal 1 with all other emfs short circuited, or vice 
versa. lt will usually be negative for transmission- 
type systems with positive direction into network 
at both ends, ete. 

The power equations as obtained from (222) and (223) 

are: 
Pit jQ=Bh= Pub. B+ PRSE, (224) 
P2+-jQy™ Fala = Y By Rit PAESE, (225) 


For a Threc-Terminal System (as in a three-machine 
problem) the current equations are: 


T= Yuki Ya E Ya Es (226) 
I YaE + Yafo t+ YaEs (227) 
I; YE + Ya B1+ Y Es (228) 

The corresponding power equations are: 
PoEjQ 2E = MEE + PaE Ért Ya ELE, (226a) 
Py +iQy= Bel = VE. bit YE Li YB Es (227a) 
P2+3Q.= Eos EE Va Lot Puss (228a) 


The extension to more than three terminals is apparent. 

Self and Mutual Impedances are coefficients of the 
network voltage equations given generally in Eqs. (52)- 
(55). Writing these for the transmission-type network, 
which can in general be reduced to a number of meshes 
equal to the number of significant terminals: 


E Zult Zsa 
Ey= Zuel + Zale 


(220) 
(230) 
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Zu is the voltage in terminal 1 per ampere in terminal 1, 
with all other “significant terminals” open circuited. 

Za is the voltage in terminal 2 per ampere in terminal 1, 
with all other “significant terminals” open cireuited. 
Ete. 


Note that the self and mutual impedances Zu and Zu as 
defined and used in Section 13 and in this Section 21, differ from 
the self and mutual drop constants defined and used in Section 
20. The Z with double subseript is used in each case to conform 
with accepted terminology. 


The power equations are obtained from (229) and (230). 
PitiQ= EL =<Z d+ Zalh (231) 

P4 4-jQi = Bob, = Zold t Za LP, (232) 

For a three-terminal system the voltage and power 
equations are given below. The extension of admittance 


or impedance constante to any number of terminals is 
apparent. 


E= Zult Zalı Žal: (283) 
E. = Zidi t Zeda +Ziols (234) 
Es = Zihi t Zoli t Zas (235) 
Pi +0 = El, = Zubl, +2Zutebit+Zalshi (236) 
Py+-jQs Ed ZahbhcZshh-Zshi, (237) 
Py. jQ; - Eshi = Za Di Zaid Zeal sls (238) 


IV. REAL AND REACTIVE POWER FLOW 


It is well known that in a system in which impedances 
are largely reactive, real power flow is controlled by phase 
angles and reactive flow by voltage magnitudes. Ordi- 
narily the adjustments of real power flow are made by 
throttle or gate adjustments (governor settings), although 
the flow in a closed loop can be controlled by a regulating 
transformer eapahle of introducing a phase shift. Similarly 
reactive flow is usually controlled by generator field ad- 
justment (regulator setting) but in a closed loop, trans- 
former tap adjustments can be utilized.. 

Quantitatively the real and reactive power over a trans- 
mission circuit or interconnection can be determined from 
the power circle diagrams. These diagrams give the real 
and reactive power at the sending and receiving ends of an 
interconnecting line or network, in terms of the voltages at 
the two ends and the angle between them. The method 
will be explained by examples, starting with a simple two- 
station system with an interconnection, and covering in 
all, the following conditions: 


22. Examples of Real and Reactive Power Flow. 


Refer to Fig. 1, or the equivalent network Fig. 49. 
I. Two Stations with Interconnection (Station A to 
station B). 
Case la. 
Given: 1, Sending-end and Receiving-end Voltages. 
2. Received Power. 
To Find: 1. Received reactive kva. 
2. 'Transmitted kw and reactive kva. 
3. Required kw and reactive kva to be sup- 
plied by generators at each end. 
4. Losses (kw aud reactive kva). 
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A 26.764) 75.19 B 





2576417519 


Fig. 49 —Network of Fig. 2 reduced to an equivalent Pi for each 
line. 


Case Ib. 
Given: 1. Received kw and reactive kva, 
2. Receiving-end voltage. 
To Find: 1. Sending-end voltage. 
2. Sending-end kw and reaetive kva. 
3. Required generation at sending end. 
4. Losses. 


IJ. Three generating stations along one main intercon- 
nection, no closed loops, intermediate substation. Á, 
B, C, D Fig. 1. 

Case IIa. 

Given: 1. Voltages at all but D. 
. Real power flow. 
. Remaining Power Quantities. 
. Voltage at D to hold stated voltage at in- 


termediate Substation C. 


To Find: 


Ne bo et 


Case IIb. 
Given: 1. Voltages at all but intermediate substa- 

tion C. 

2. Real power flow. 

3. Load at C, real and reactive. 

To Find: 1. Remaining power quantities. 


2. Voltage at intermediate substation C. 
HI. Closed Loop System. 


Case Hla. Find voltage to close under given load and 
power flow conditions. (To determine regulator require- 
ments.) 

Case IIIb. Find power which flows if loop is closed and 
flow held constant in rest of the loop. 

Case I. Two-Source System-—sStations A and B, Fig. 
1, and the 50-mile line connecting them, will be used for 
illustration. The remainder of the system shown will be 
considered as disconnected. It may be desired to find the 
required voltages of the A and B buses, and the angle be- 
tween them, to transmit a desired real and reactive power. 
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Or it may be necessary to find what real and reactive 
power can be transmitted for different voltages and angles. 
Tn either case the power circle diagram is an ideal method 
of expressing the performance of the interconnection. Two 
cases will be considered illustrative of the two forms in 
which the problem may appear. 

Case fa. Two Station System, A and B. See Fag. 49. 


Fixed. Voltages and receiver real power. 
Sending end Station 4 
Receiving end Station B 


The given conditions are: 
Sending-end voltage E 
Receiving-end voltage En=110 kv L—L 
Received power 20 Megawatts 
Load at A 10 000 kw, 6200 lagging reactive kva 

(10.04-,;6.2) mva 
Load at B 50 000 kw, 37 500 lagging reactive kva 
(50.0--;/37.5) mva 


Tt is required to find the real and reactive power that 
must be generated at Stations A and B. This requires 
determination of the reactive power received from the 
line, and the real and reactive power at the input end. 
From the line power quantities and the local loads, the 
required kw and wattless generation can be determined. 


Es=110 kv L-L 


General Comments 


This is a characteristic problem of transmitting between 
buses whose voltages are fixed by load requirements. 
Wattless capacity in condensers or generators must be 
available at the proper locations because the fixed voltages 
determine the wattless flow over the line. 

Tap-changing-under-load transformers permit main- 
taining the generator bus voltage while raising the effective 
sending-end voltage to transmit wattless. No-load taps 
can be used to a rather limited extent if the power flow is 
in one direction with not too much variation from maxi- 
mum to minimum. 

This problem is often further complicated by the fact 
that the load bus voltage must be scheduled during the 
day, being somewhat more under heavy load conditions. 

The stability of the interconnection is not investigated 
in this chapter: Refer to Chap. 13 for examples of stability 
determinations. 


Obtaining the Circle Diagram 


The method of obtaining the impedance diagram, Fig. 
2, from the single-line diagram, Fig. 1 has already been 
described in Sec, 3 and 4. To obtain the circle diagram 
from the impedance network from A to B two general 
methods of approach ean be used. The intervening net- 
work can be reduced to an equivalent Pi and the circle dia- 
gram determined therefrom as shown in Table 12. Or 
ABCD constants can be written for the sections of the in- 
terconnection, from Table 9. These can then be combined 
to obtain ABCD constants for the complete interconnec- 
tion as shown also in Table 9. The eircle diagram data can 
then be determined from the overall ABCD constants, 
using the formulas of Tables 12 or 12a. Some prefer the 
ABCD constants because the method is systematic, and 
has a check for each step. Others prefer the equivalent cir- 
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cuit method because they can more clearly visualize the 
problem by this method. As a result both methods are used 
and some examples of both methods will be given. The 
stability problem of Chap, 13 is treated exclusively by the 
method of ABCD constants. This power flow problem has 
been treated by the equivalent circuit method. 


Reducing the Network 


The first step is the reduction of the network between 
A and B, Fig. 2, to an equivalent Pi, shown in Fig. 49. As 
the equivalent cireuits between other buses will be needed 
in subsequent cases, they also must be obtained. A typical 
reduction follows for the section from A to B, the steps 
being shown in Fig. 50. 

Convert the T network a, b, and e to an equivalent Pi 
using Eqs. (105.}-(107). 


Za= 2.824-0132.3 
Z,=24.05-+343.05 
Z.—-  —J8000 
Za = ZZ. ZA Zo 
=2158—j12 778 
M = Zr = Zrt Ze ZZ. 
= —4940—719 050 
ZZ Za AL AZ aL] Za 
— 26.76 +775.19 


Parallel M and N to obtain Zg 


MN 
m —.-—418-—j5 
MEN 35700 


Plotting the Circle Diagram 


From the constants Zs', Z, Za' of the equivalent Pi, the 
data for plotting the power circle diagrams for line AB 
ean be obtained, using Eqs. (206a) and (207a) of Table 
12. In the following calculations Es and En are expressed 
in kv, line-to-line which gives the power, calculated as 
E*/Z, in the dimensions of megavolt amperes; that is, 
megawatts (mw) and reactive megavolt-amperes (reactive 
mva). With the power* calculated as P+jQ = El, the ASA 
standard, a positive value of Q indicates lagging reactive 
power in the chosen reference direction for F. 

Sending-end Circle—from equivalent Pi in impedance 
form 


Zu 


E¿=110 kv, 


i la 
FRR TUA TATT El 
Cs (2*27) 8 
= 50.9930 4-7141.9209 
Radius vector for §=0 a 
FrEs 


Ra - x 


=~ 50.8360 — 7142.8429 


En «110 kv 
Center 


Power for 09 —0 
W so — Cs-- Eso 
= 0.1561 — 70.9220 
The sending circle has been drawn in Fig. 51 by plotting 


the center, the power for 4=0, and drawing the circle 
*The term power is used generally meaning real and reactive power. 
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Fig. 50—Steps in the reduction of line AB to an equivalent Pi. 


through the latter point. The sending power for any 
angle, of Es in advance of Ex, is a point on the circle, an 
angle @ counter-elockwise from the radius for à —0. 

Revelving-end Cirele—from equivalent Pi in imped- 
ance form. 


E¿=110 kv, En 2110 kv 
Center 
1,1 
Cr = | -x E 
R Gre R 


zs — 50.6821 -- 7140.7363 
Radius for 82:0 


« 50.8360 + 142.8429 
Power for 8-0 


Wo Cgd- Eno 
==0.1548-+-72.1066 


The receiving circle is located in a similar manner to the 
sending circle. The receiving power for any angle 8, of Es 
in advance of Eg, is a point on the circle an angle 8 elock- 
wise from the radius for 8 —0. The corresponding sending 
and receiving power for a given transmission condition 
over the line, are points on the two circles for the same 
angle 8. 


Interpreting the Circle Diagram For the 
Particular Problem—Case Ia. 


From the conditions of the problem, the received power 
is 20 mw which is found at point 1, on the receiving circle, 
Fig. 51. Laying oif the same angle 8; on the sending circle, 
the point 1, is located giving the corresponding real and 
reactive power as the sending-end. 


Pea ss —21.0—77.0 mva 
Pastj@np  20.0—;7.0 mva 
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Fig. 51— Power circle diagram for line AB. 























The local loads at A and B are respectively: (See Fig. 1) 


Py jQra = 10+ 36.2 mva 
Pus Qus = 50+ 737.5 mva 


The required generation at A is therefore: 


PoatiQoa= Pratj@tatPsati@aa 
=31-—70.8 mva 


or 31 mw and 0.8 lagging reactive mva. i.e., underexcited. 
The required generation at B is 


Pos+jQas = Pia Tja — (Pus + ¿Qua) 
=304344.5 mva 


or 30 mw and 44.5 lagging reactive mva. 
The line losses are: 


Pu+jQue PabjQa~ (Part jQa) 
=1430 mva 


or | mw and no reactive mva. 

The 7?X; lagging reactive power consumed by the line 
is balanced by the E?/ Xo leading reactive power consumed 
by its shunt capacity. 

For accurate values of losses, Pp+jQn and Po+¿Qs can 
be caleulated for the angle 8 involved. Transformer iron 
losses must also be added, 

From this example it ean be seen that if & particular 
kilowatt load is transmitted over a line with fixed terminal 
voltages, the input and output reactive power quantities 
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are determined by the line, and must be provided for in 
the machines at each end. 
Case Ib, Pwo-Slatton System, A and B, Fig. 1. Fixed re- 
ceiver voltage and real and reactive power. 

Sending end Station A 

Receiving end Station B 


The given conditions are: 
Receving-end voltage Ez =110 kv, L-L 
Received power (204-715) mva, or 20 mw, 15 lagging 
reactive mva. 
Load at A (10+ 76.2) mva. 
Load at B (50+787.5) mva. 


To be determined: 
Sending-end voltage. 
Sending-end real and reactive power. 
Line Losses 
Generation required at sending end. (The generation 
at B must obviously be 30--;22.5 mva.) 
Reeeiving-End Circle (Refer to Fig. 51) 


The center of the receiver circle is the same as deter- 
mined in Case Ia since the receiver voltage is again, 110 
kv. The received power, (204-715) mva is plotted as point 
22 on the diagram. The receiver circle passes through 
pomt 2g. Scaling or calculating the radius to this point it 
is found to be Ri — 171 mva, scalar value. But the scalar 








value from Eq. (207a), Table 12 is aus, Whence solving 
for the sending voltage 
p à Rreg 171x798 
Em RE L HE = - 
3 En 110 124 kv 
Sending-End Circle. 
Es=124 kv, Ej =110 kv 


Center, C's 

The vector to the center for 110 kv has previously been 
drawn. Inerease it in the ratio (124/110)? to obtain the 
new center for 124 kv. 

Radius Vector for 9=0, Eso 

The radius vector for 8-0, for Ez =110 kv, and Eg — 110 
kv has previously been obtained. Increase it in the ratio 
(110% 124)/(110x 110) to obtain the new radius vector 
at 0—0 for Es=124 kv, Eg — 110 kv. 

Power for 6:0 


Wso 2 Cs-- Hso — 7.4916-1-719.3214 


From the center and power at 6=0 the new sending 
power circle can be drawn. The received power point 2a 
occurs at the angle & Laying off 6, along the sending 
circle the sending power point 2s is located. Thus: 

Psa T 3Qs4 et 21.5-4-715.5 mya 
And since the load at A is 
Pia tiga = 10+ 6.2 mva 
The required generation is: 
Poatj@ca=PsatjQsatPratjQua 
=31.54 721.7 mva 


or 31.5 mw and 21.7 lagging reactive mva 
The losses are: 
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P,+3Q: = Psa tjQsa~ (Pra tira) 
=1.5-+30.5 


or 1.5 mw and 0.5 lagging reactive mva. 

The required sending-end voltage of 124 kv could be 
provided by a step up transformer at A having a rated high 
voltage of 115 kv and equipped with +10 percent tap- 
changing-under-load equipment, giving it a range of from 
126.5 kv down to 104.5 kv. This would provide for trans- 
mitting only a reduced load in the reverse direction unless 
the transformer at B were similarly equipped. 

This problem illustrates that to transmit a desired 
amount of wattless as well as real power over a line with 
fixed receiver voltage, the sending voltage must be under 
control of the operator or automatic means, since the re- 
quired value depends on the wattless to be transmitted. 


Case II. Three Generating Stations Along One Main 
interconnection, and Interrnediate Substation— 
The methods used in analyzing a two-slation system can 
be easily extended to a multi-station system in which the 
stations are all connected along one main transmission 
channel. Such a system is illustrated for example by Fig. 
land Fig. 49 with line AED omitted. Because in this case 
power can flow over only one path, any two stations and 
the line connecting them can be treated as a two-station 
system, independent of the other stations and lines. For 
instance, the system of Fig. 1 with line AED omitted 
merely adds more stations and lines to the two-station gys- 
tem of Example 1, and part AB can be solved as before, 

Besides the addition of another generating station, the 
new system has the added complication of a substation 
between stations B and D. Since there are no generators 
at C to maintain the voltage, the voltage on the substa- 
tion bus is determined by the voltages at the adjacent sta- 
tions and by the real and reactive kva load on the substa- 
tion bus. 

There are in general two problems concerning the volt- 
age at an intermediate substation such as C. First, the 
voltage at one of the adjacent stations may be fixed, and 
it is desired to maintain a given voltage at the substation 
by varying the voltage at the other generating station. 
The problem is then to find the generating-station voltage 
and determine the power and kva flow in both lines. This 
problem can be solved by setting up a circle diagram for 
the line from the substation to the fixed-voltage station 
and determining the kva flow. ‘This kva is subtracted from 
the lead on the substation to give the kva that must be 
furnished by the other line. Using this kva, the circle dia- 
gram for the other line can be set up and the desired gen- 
erating bus voltage can be found as in the case Ib just pre- 
ceding. 

Second, the voltage at both generating stations may be 
fixed, together with the real power flow over each line sec- 
tion, and the voltage at the substation must be deter- 
mined. This can be done by a cut-and-try process, using 
the circle diagrams of the two lines and varying the sub- 
station voltage until the sum of the reactive kva’s trans- 
mitted to the substation is equal to that required by the 
substation load. 

Each of these two operating conditions will be illustrated 
in the following example, 
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Case Ila. Multistation System with Intermediate Substa- 
tion—No Closed Loops—Fixed Substation Voltage 





Sending End Receiving End 
Line AB A B 
Line BC B C RECEIVING 
Line DC D C 


The given conditions are as follows, line AB being as- 
sumed to operate under the same conditions as case Ib. 





At A Generated 


= 31.5+ 721.7 mva 


Load = 10 -Fj6.2 mva 
Transmitted = 21.5+715.5 mva 
Voltage =124 kv. 

At B Load = 50 -4737.5 mva 
Received over AB = 20 +715 mva 
Transmitted over BC= — 6.04-7? mva 
Generated = 36+;?’mva 
Voltage m= 110 kv 

At C Load = 1834770 mva 
Voltage =108 kv 

At D Load = 10.0+77.0 mva 


To be determined: 

At B Transmitted reactive over BC 
Generated Reactive 

At C Received P+jQ over BC 
Received P+ 7@ over DC 

At D Voltage 
Transmitted P+3Q 
Generated P+7Q 


Solution: 
Line BC, sending circle (B) for Es=110 kv, E, = 108 kv 
Center (Refer to Fig. 52) 





(A, iM 
Cs Gt Ze 8 
= 34.2200 +7200.7886 
Radius vector for @=0 
Rso= E ES 2 == ~33.5978 —7199.5234 


Power for 8::0 

W so -« Cs + Rso =0.6222471.2652 (Point 5, Fig. 52) 
Line BC, Receiving Circle (C) for Eg — 110 kv Eg — 108 kv 

Center 


io d NA 
Cum (7177) 
ma — 32.9870 —7193.5536 
Radius for 4=0_ 
Ens 
Eno = Y 
—=33.5078-4-/199.5234=202.8324 
Power for @=0 
Wo - Cg-- Rao = 0.6108 + 75.9698 


Line BC circles are plotted in Fig. 52 from these data; 
the section near the origin being enlarged. From the send- 
ing circle the transmitted power of 6 mw is accompanied 
by transmitted lagging reactive power of 0.6 mva {Point 
2, Fig. 52). From the receiving circle, for the same angle 
f, the received power at C is found to be 6.0+75.0 mva, 
as closely as the chart can be read (Point 1, Fig. 52). 
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Fig. 52—Power circle diagram for line BC. 


Line DC, Receiving Circle (C) for Eg =108 kv, Es=? 
Refer to Fig. 53. 


Ch — lyd 


Z Zn 
= — 20.2732 -7142.2751 





Center 


The received power over line DC can be determined 


Load at C —18.3--77.0 mya 

Received over BC —6.0--75.0 mva 

Received over DC 12.34 32.0, which is plotted as 
point I of Fig. 53. 

Scaling from the center to this point the radius of the 
receiving cirele is found to be 147.9 mva, from which 
we can solve for Es. 





- EE, 108Fs 
Rr=147.9= 7-9 
147.9» 80.1 
s deg 110 kv 


Line DC, sending circle (D) for Eg — 110 kv, Ea 2108 kv 
Center 
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Fig. 53—Power circle diagram for line CD, 


= 20.9354 +-7146.2781 mw. 
Radius vector for 0 —0 
E,Es 
Z 
= —20.6011—7146.6527 mw. 


Power for 0—0 
W so a Ca+Rso = 0,3343 —30.3746 mw. 


The sending circle can now be plotted and laying off the 
angie 0,, the same as for the receiving circle the sending-end 
power is found to be 12.4 —71.8 mva, at point 2. 

Now recapitulating, 

At B Transmitted over BC 
Generation otherwise required 
Generation required 

At C Received over BC 
Received over DC 12.3--j2.0 mva 
Load at C 18.3--77.0 mva 

Losses in line BC* O —j44 mva 

or 0 mw and —4.4 lagging reactive mva, i.e., 4.4 lagging 

reactive mva is supplied net by the line. 

At D Transmitted over DC = 12.4—71.8 mva 
Load at D = 10.0+37.0 mva 
Generation at D = 22.4+35.2 mva 

Losses in line DC =0.1—j3.8 mva* or 

0.1 mw and —3.8 lagging reactive mva. 





Eso =— 


6.04 70.6 mva 
30.0+ 722.5 mva 
36,0+ 723.1 mva 

6.04-75.0 mva 


*See discussion of losses in case Ja. 
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Case IIb. Multistation System with. Intermediate Substa- 
lion—No Closed Loops-—Substation Voltage to Be De- 
termined 


The generating-station voltage magnitudes are assumed 
to be fixed. As the methods of combining loads and of de- 
termining losses are simple and have been outlined in the 
previous cases, this case 1s confined simply to determining 
the voltage of the intermediate substation and the reactive 
power flow over the lines. The real power flow is assumed. 


Given: 
Voltage at B=110 kv 
Voltage at D=116 kv 
Ate 
Load at C 
Received over BC 
Received over DC 


18.8 4-;7.0 mva 
6.0-+7? mva 
12.547? mva 


To be determined: 
At B Transmitted power over BC 
At C Voltage 
Received reactive over each line 
At D Transmitted power over DC. 


A cut-and-try method is employed, based on assuming 
values of voltage at C until a value is found that results 
in a total received reactive power equal to the reactive load 
at C (+47.0 mva). Obviously after a few trials a curve of 
received reactive power versus voltage-at-C can be plotted 
and the proper voltage read from this curve. Or after two 
trials the increment of reactive per increment in voltage 
noted, so that the third trial is simply a check. Assume, to 
start with, a voltage of 109 kv at C. Circle centers and 
radii can be found by ratioing from values calculated in 
Case ITa.** Refer to Table 13. 

The second trial gives a sufficiently close value of total 
reactive (+j6.2 mva compared with the desired + 7.0 
mva) and the circles corresponding to this trial are used to 
determine the power quantities. Thus, drawing the cor- 
responding sending circles, and using points 3 and 4 on 
Fig. 52 and 3 and 4 on Fig. 53. 


At B Transmitted over BC 6 —j5.2 
At C Voltage is 111 kv 
Received over BC 6 ¿05 
Received over DC 12.3456.7 
Load Assumed 18.3 4-77.0 
At D Transmitted over DC 12.34 72.5 


“Obtaining Circle Centers and Radii by Ratioing—teneral: 
In working graphically, after one sending and receiving circle 
have been drawn for a given intervening network, all further 
work can be done by simple scalar ratios and graphical con- 
struction using the following relationships. 


a. The center of a receiving circle is always along the same 
line through the origin, the distance to the origin being 
proportional to ER. 

b. The center of a sending circle is always along the same 
line through the origin (nut necessarily the same as in a) 
the distance to the origin being proportional to #3. 

e. The sealar value of the radius is proportional to Es En. 


d. The radius for 0=0 is always parallel to the first one drawn. 
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TABLE 13 





Case IIb, Trial 1 Case IIb, Trial 2 











BC Receiving Circle, (C) 





1 Es= 110 116 110 
2 Ex= 108 109 111 
Center, co - (25 )t- — 82.99—;193.55 — 33.60—j197. 15 — 84.85 —7204. 45 
EL 
Fees 


Radius for €=0, Ero = “3° = 
5 Power for 8-0, Wao =Cr+Rao= 





6 Reactive corres. to § mw, from eirele fw eee 
DC Receiving Circle, (C) 
7 a= 110 
8 Ex = 108 
1,1 
9 Center, C --(5 Tu Ei 
tM Zu 


10 Radius for 8:0, Rao = EnEs = 


11 Power for @=0, Wro =Car + Eno 
12 Reactive corres. to 12.3 mw, from eirele 
13 Reactive received at C, Sum of 6 and 12 











Case III. Loop System, Three Generating Stations, 
Two Intermediate Substations, Fig. 1*—Power flowin 
the complete loop system of Fig. 1* is next considered. A 
method for calculating the effect of a regulator for con- 
trolling phase angle and voltage ratio is given. This meth- 
od in gencral consists of breaking the system at one 
point and treating it as several stations along one line up 
to the point of closing. The voltage required to close the 
loop can then be determined and also the circulating 
current that flows if the loop is closed without this 
voltage. 

The simpler problem is to caleulate the voltage required 
to close the loop for a given power flow condition, as this 
is simply an extension of Case 11, above. The voltage re- 
quired to close the loop gives the necessary setting of a 
regulating device to produce the assumed power flow. 

It must be remembered that up to the point of closing 
the loop there is complete and independent control of real 
and reactive power flow over each line section connecting 
two generating stations. This assumes that permissible 
voltage or stability limits are not exceeded. For exampie, 
the generator voltages and throttles at A and B ean be set 
to produce a desired real and reactive power over this line. 
Then holding the voltage and speed at B fixed, so as not to 
affect the flow over line AB, the generator voltage and 
throttle at D ean be adjusted to give the desired flow in the 
BD section. Now if the voltages and speeds are held fixed 
at 4, B, and D by suitable adjustments al those points, 
then the connection of a line from D to # and the passage 
of any amount of power over it under the control of a 
regulator in the line will have no effect on that part of the 
loop external to line AD. 

Thus the problem reduces to a consideration of the flow 
in the section A to D only when the magnitudes and phase 
positions of the voltages at those two points have been 
previously fixed by the required conditions elsewhere in 
the loop. 


*Fig. 49 also shows the system except for loads. 


33.60--;199.52 


— 20.27 —142.27 


20.60-1/146.65 


33.91 4-7201 .37 34.53 4205.06 








Dann 0.31+j 4.22 — 0.32+ ¿0.61 
"M | +) 3.2 -j 0.5 
| 116 116 
j 109 141 


— 20,65 —j144.92 — 21.42—7150.28 


21.93-43156-08 


1.3447 11.16 
+3 9.3 
+j 12.5 


22.33-rj158.95 
0.98 +7 8.67 


4j 6.7 
+i 6.2 


Case Illa. Loop System, Given Power Flow, Find Voltage 
Across Open Point 


Given Conditions. 


For the system external to line AD we shall use the 
voltages and power flow conditions described in Fig. 54 
which have been arrived at: 


For line AB from case la, Circle Fig. 51. 

For line BD from case IIb, Circle Figs 52 and 53. 

Load at E 2 10.04-75.0. 

Voltage at E will be taken as 111 kv for converting loads 
to impedances. 
Required to Find. 

The voltage between A and A’. 

There are a number of ways to go about this problem, 
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20.0-}7.0 
—— 
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15.34]70 


Zn 
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Fig. 54—Power flow condition for Case IIIa. 
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The one selected involves the following steps: 

a. Assume a voltage at E and determine the power con- 
sumed by the open line. Add this to the load at E to 
obtain the total load received over line DE. 

b. Find the voltage at E at which this load can be re- 
ceived. 


c Determine the voltage at A’, and the angle between 
it and the voltage at A. 


Proceeding with the calculations in this sequence: 
a. The input power at E to the open-ended line FA’ is 
obtained from the impedances, Fig. 49. 
o, Ei, Ei 
PstjQa= Ze! 4 Bal u 
ni in 
— 418435700 21584-j12 700 
0.0049 —73.0877 mva 
Load at E = 10.0--75.0 mva 
Open line EA? = 0.0—33.1 mva 
Power received from DE =10.0+j71.9 mva 





b. The circle diagram for line DE is given in Fig. 55. 
By trial it is found that with a receiver voltage at 
E of 113.5 kv the received power is 10,04-71.9 mva 
as desired and the corresponding sending power at 
D is 10.0 —;0.5, within the accuracy of the graphical 
construction. 





/ 
/ 120 FOR LINE D-E 











Fig. 55— Power circle diagram for line DE, 
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c. The voltage at A’ is: 


_ 118,5(2158—¿12 778) 
26,76 4-775.19-+ 2158 —712 778 

= 114.18 —70.407 = 114.2 kv. 
Taking Ea = 11067 
Angle of A in advance of B, Case Ta, = 04,5: 8.15? 
Angle of B in advance of C, Case Hb, — 056 — 1.70? 
Angle of D in advance of C, Case If b, = 810 =4.147 
Angle of D in advance of E, Case IIa, = dou = 3.23" 
Angle of A’ in advance of E, Case lla, — 0, — 0.17? 
Angle of A in advance of A’ zm. 

44 =8 n--Ünc —Üpc--Üpz — 04 =8.83" 

Thus, since £/,—110 kv and E,'—114.2 kv 


(MO aya » 

E. - (oe Ea 

and a regulator having a setting such as to result in a 
vector ratio of 








10.963 688" 


closes the loop with the power flow as indicated. For any 
other desired power flow in the various sections of the 
loop the requisite regulator setting can be similarly cal- 
culated. Thus by taking the extreme conditions of flow 
one way and then the other, the range required of the 
regulator can be determined. 


Case IIb. Loop Closed Without Regulator 


Given Conditions. 
The load E, for simplicity is converted to an impedance 
on 111 kv base. 
Voltage at A=110 kv 
Voltage at D=116 kv 
Angle of D in advance of A= —5.77? 


To Be Determined. 

Power flow in Line AD. 

With the conditions stated as above the problem is easily 
solved by determining the circle diagram for the complete 
line AD. The load impedance at E is shown on Fig. 56 
together with the reduction to an equivalent Pi. The circle 


26764759 E 


26.764759 














968 +j494 


LOAD AT E 
?15B-ji2778 


af 


49.864)/53.81 





Fig. 56--Reduction of line AD. 
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diagram for the fine DA is given in Fig. 47. Using the 
given voltages and angle it is found that 


Power transmitted at D over DA = —1.0+j6.5 
Power received at A over DA = —114 6.2 


From the circle diagram of a line connecting two points 
of known voltage and phase angle the effect of a regulator 
at one end can be determined by multiplying the voltage 
at that end by the vector ratio of the regulator and using 
the value thus obtained as the voltage at that end of the 
line. 

Tt is hoped, that while it has not been possible to cover 
all conditions, a study of the methods used in the cases 
given will point the way to the solution of most other cases. 
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CHAPTER 11 
RELAY AND CIRCUIT-BREAKER APPLICATION 


Original Authors: 
E. L. Harder and J. €. Cunningham 


F | ŅHE function of relays and circuit breakers in the 
operation of a power system is to prevent or limit 
damage during faults or overloads, and to minimize 

their effect on the remainder of the system. This is ac- 

complished by dividing the system into protective zones 

separated by circuit breakers, such as are shown in Fig. 1. 

During a fault, the zone which includes the faulted appa- 

ratus is de-energized and disconnected from the system. 

In addition to its protective function, a circuit breaker is 

also used for circuit switching under normal conditions. 

The relay application problem consists of selecting a 
relay scheme which will recognize the existence of a fault 
within a given protective zone, and initiate circuit-breaker 
operation. This problem is considered from a system 
point of view. The operating characteristics of protective 
schemes for generators, transformers, lines, and buses are 
discussed in their relation to overall system performance. 

Reference is made to other publications, particularly 

Silent Sentinels!, for the operating characteristics and con- 

nections of individual relays. Tt is proposed here only to 

give the general features which will determine the type of 
scheme to be used. 

The circuit-breaker application problem consists pri- 
marily of determining the interrupting requirements, 
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Fig. 1—Typical system showing protective zones, 
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normal current, voltage, and other rating factors required 
to select the proper breaker for each location. These fac- 
tors are diseussed, and methods of calculating the fault cur- 
rent and interrupting rating are given. 


I. GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND BASIC 
RELAY ELEMENTS 


As mentioned the system is divided into protective zones 
as shown in Figure 1, each having its protective relays for 
determining the existence of a fault in that zone and hav- 
ing circuit breakers for disconnecting that zone from the 
system. It is desirable to restrict the amount of system 
disconnected by a given fault; as for example to a single 
transformer, line section, machine, or bus section. How- 
ever, economic considerations frequently limit the number 
of circuit breakers to those required for normal operation 
and some compromises result in the relay protection. 

The relays operate usually from currents and voltages 
derived from current and potential transformers or po- 
tential devices. A station battery usually provides the 
circuit breaker trip current. Successful clearing depends 
on the condition of the battery, the continuity of the wiring 
and trip coil, and the proper mechanical and electrical 
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operation of the circuit breaker as well as the closing of the 
relay trip contacts. 

In event of failure of one of these elements, so that the 
fault in a given zone is not cleared by the first line of de- 
fense, relays and circuit breakers, some form of back-up 
protection is ordinarily provided to do the next best thing. 
This means, first of all, to clear the fault automatically, if 
at all possible, even though this requires disconnection of 
a considerable portion of the system. Once cleared, the 
system can generally be rather quickly restored; whereas 
if the fault hangs on, the line may be burned down, or 
apparatus damaged beyond repair, or the entire system 
may be shut down for an extended period. The measures 
taken to provide back-up protection vary widely depend- 
ing on the value and importance of the installation and the 
consequence of failure. These will be discussed in a sepa- 
rate section. 

Some utilities in measuring the performance of trans- 
mission line relay protection analyze all relay trip opera- 
tions as shown in Table 1. The numbers shown are typical 
of a system operating 3000 miles of 110-kv line. 

This is only an analysis of faults for which the relay 
tripped or should have tripped. For each of these there 
were several cases where the relays should not have 
tripped, and did not. Thus the total number of discrim- 
inations made by the relays is possibly five to ten times 


TABLE 1--RELAY OPERATIONS 
O O i a a i a i mmm 





Per Cent 
Correct and desired. .....ooooooroorocooncoo ooo nooo 0. 92.2 
Correct but undesired... 2.0.00. e ec ees 5.3 
Wrong tripping operations... 00.00.00... 00000 cece eee 2.1 
Failure to tipos 0.4 


as great as the trippings. The percentage failures are 
correspondingly less on this larger basis. 

However, Table I has been presented at this point to 
bring out the following factors that enter into a highly 
successful protective relay system: 

1. Good equipment, relays and instrument transformers. 

2. A system design that can be protected and correct applica- 
tion of relays to provide the possible protection. 

3. Good maintenance primarily to assure that all the sceessories 
are operative, 


The correct but undesired trippings are cases where the 
relays have done what should be expected from their 
characteristic curves and settings and the fault conditions 
involved. There may have been system changes since their 
application, or incorrect initial application, or application 
with foreknowledge that certain conditions would un- 
avoidably operate the relays, but this was necessary to 
secure tripping in other desired cases. 

It is important to bear in mind that simple standard 
system design plans can be better protected. Distance 
measuring and carrier or pilot-wire types of relaying are 
much less subject to disqualification by system changes 
than are over current types. 

Wrong tripping and tripping failures, together with all 
causes of failure to clear faults, are found to stem largely 
from human errors, such as leaving the trip circuit open 
after test, or to open circuited trip coils, or mechanical 
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failure of the circuit breaker, or blown fuses in trip cir- 

cuits (if used). Only a small part of the total failures occur 

in the protective relay itself. Thus close attention to the 
initial design, installation, testing, and maintenance of all 
of the accessory equipment, as well as of the protective 
relay proper, are needed to assure successful operation. 

The application of protective relays properly requires 
evaluation of several factors, namely: 

i. The requirements of the power service and desired function- 
ing of the system during fault conditions to produce this 
result. 

2. The currents, voltages, temperatures, pressures, or other 

indicators at time of fault which provide the fundamental 

basis of discrimination. 

The characteristics of available or standard relay elements. 

The schemes in which they are used. 


e oo 


A wide variety of characteristics are now available op- 
erating in response to the prime quantities themselves, or 
to various functions of these prime quantities, such as 
power, phase angle, power factor, eurrent comparison, 
power comparison, impedance, reactance, modified re- 
actance, current ratio, or phase-sequence component. 

In each case the response may be instantaneous, mean- 
ing no intentional delay, or the operation may depend in a 
predetermined manner on the electrical quantities and 
time of duration. 

2. Basic Relay Elements? 

The more commonly used relay elements and their un- 
derlying principles of operation are shown in Fig. 2. The 
schemes in which the elements are used are much more 
numerous. The mere common ones will be described under 
the application headings, such as generators, transformers, 
and buses, 

Instantaneous Elements—For instantaneous re- 
sponse to current or voltage the solenoid element, Fig. 2(a), 
is most common, appearing individually or as the instan- 
taneous attachment with the induction-type overcurrent 
relay. The beam element, (b), with spring or weight bias 
is used where low burden is desirable, as when setting for 
low ground currents with low-ratio bushing eurrent trans- 
formers. The polar element, (7), is of far lower burden 
than the nonpolar types and has come into widespread use 
since 1935 as the receiver relay of directional-comparison 
carrier equipments, and is the basie element when supplied 
from networks or electronic devices. For example, it ap- 
pears ns the operating element in a pilot wire relay, in a 
phase-eomparison carrier relay, in linear-coupler bus pro- 
tection, and in supervision of pilot wires. 

Because of its higher pick-up to drop-out ratio and less 
accurate setting the clapper-type element, (c), is used less 
frequently for the primary protective functions but is 
widely used as an auxiliary relay. 

Induction Elements—The induction-disk element, 
(d), continues to be most widely usod, ita reliability and 
inherent time characteristic giving it great flexibility for 
co-ordinating relays in series or co-ordinating with fuses or 
direct-trip devices. A variety of characteristics are avail- 
able from the definite-minimum-time, which is ideal for 
securing definite time steps between relays, to the very 
inverse which provides faster tripping with the same mar- 
gins when the fault current drops considerably from one 
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Fig. 2—Relay elements. 


(a) Operating characteristics show typical order of magnitude 
only; varies with type of relay and adjustments. 
(b) Subscript a indicates setting or balance point value, 


la 


Solenoid, "Instanianeous," @ AC 
or DC, adjust by taps on coil or by 
initial plunger position. 


Operating Charactreristica™ 





Operates for I> 197". 





(b) 


WEIGHT: 
oR 


pan 
SPRING 
if 


Balance beam, AC or DC, “In- 
stentaneous," adjust by coil taps, 
and core screw íairgaps in mag- 
netic circuit). 





ae 5 
Operates for f>Jo. 





(c) _ 


Vr 


Armature or clapper type,-~AC or 
DC, “Instantaneous,” usually 
fixed settings by desiga. Primarily 
auxiliary voltage relay. 


"E 

a 
Bs 
u* 
z; 
"o 


Q ài 2 *14 5 
r 











(cl) urren rores, then 
Lf Pie DAMPING 


MAGHET 


TORQUE COMPENSATOR 


Induction digk inverse-time over- 
current element—AC-Current is 
supplied to the lower pole, and by 
inductive coupling to the upper 
pole, directly, or through a torque 
compensator (saturating trans- 
former). The upper pole induces 
eurrenta in the disk. Torque is 
produced by the reaction between 
these currents and flux from the 
lower pole. Adjust current setting 
by coil tap and time setting by 
contact travel. 








Operates for f greater than Ty. 


Times shown are maximum. Re- 
lays adjustable for times down to 
0.1 or 0.05 times those shown. 

1 Inverse, low energy 

2 Very inverse, low energy 


3 Standard energy definite min- 
imum time 


4 High-speed, no torque compen- 





UPPER. 
L DAMPING 
(e) MAGNET 
ef 
LOWER POLE 


Induction disk directional element. 

Current induced in the disk by the 

upper pole reacts on flux from the 

lower pole to produce torque. 

1 Lag loop to bring lower pole flux 
in phase with upper pele current 
at unity power factor of E and I. 








SN 


Vector diagram of E and I. 
Contacts close for 7 in unshaded 
region, open in shaded region. 
"Torque expression. 

T =KET cos € 
where K is a constant, @ is the 
power factor angle. 
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(c) All current relays are also voltage relays by suitable no. of 
turns and external series impedance since I =E/Z, 
(d) “Instantaneous” is defined as "no intentional delay.” 


Schematic Operating Gharacteriatica™ 


(f) Example: Connected as direction- 
al element (quantities in paren- 
theses applied to respective poles) 
Tor watt characteristics, @ is made 
Zero. 





Multiple pole induciion cup or 
disk, Each pole produces a torque 
product in conjunction with its 
adjacent poles and lesser torques in 
conjunction with those one pole 
removed, ete. 


Contacts close for J in unshaded 
region, open in shaded region. 
Torque expression 


T -KET cos 6. 


T=K NL, cos (ha $0 —Kibts cos (fa +61) 
EMI cos (Ou od) -Kias cos (a ten | First Order 
+Kilsts cos (Bis da) ~ Kifsfa cos (a tdi? 
TAM cos (eto) — RET, eos (83 F0 


Ra, eos (fs Hoi) — Kell: cos (Bu +42) jud Order 
"Fete. Terms 


Terma 


(9) 





POSITION" 


Contacts close for J in unshaded 
region, open in shaded region, 
Torque Expression 


T =KET cos (6-4). 


Induction disk or cup directional 
element as in e or f, with phase 
shift, $, applied to voltage, Æ, 


$ is the phase shift angle. 





(h) 


Ep! 


LOOP 





MOTION Dal 
Genera! characteristica 


OPTIONAL E 
T= KETcos(§—¢). 


PHASE 
SHIFTER 
sack) Tenont 
CONTACTS 

Inductor-ioop high-speed direc- 
tional element. Current induced in 
the loop by transformer action 
from the voltage winding reacts 
with flux crossing the gap of the 
current electromagnet to produce 
forque, 





Watt characteristic adjusted fo 
$=0 T=KEÍ cos 6. Front con 
tacta close for fin unshaded ares 
Back contacts close far f in shade 
ATOR. 


T€. 
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Schematic 


(i) 


High-speed balance-beam imped- 
ance element--operates when "cur- 
rent pull” on front of beam over- 
balances "voltage puit" on rear of 

eam. Adjust balance point by 
eurrent—coil taps and core screw 
(air-gap adjustment), 


P 


Polar element DC (or AC is used 
with rectifier}, "instantaneous" 
type, current in the operating coil 
makes the moving armature a 
north pole. It is drawn toward the 
south pole of the permanent mag- 
net. 








High-speed balance-beam modified 
impedance element. Adjust im- 
pedance radius of circle, Ze by 
current coil taps, E, and core screw 
(air gap). Adjust angle of line 
along which center is shifted by 
taps on resistor, Ny. Adjust im- 
pedance Zp by which center is 
shifted by taps on current trans- 
former, CT., and on resistor A. 
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Fig. 2— Relay elements Confinued 


Operating Characteristics 
j^. 

WITHIN 
QS 
NOS 






i" 

E 

SNSSNSISSN 
Balance point É =Z, (radius of 


circle). Examples: 


E =F, < Ze trips. 

1 

E m. , 
LA > Ly does not trip. 
n 





TIME CYCLES 





Operates for la, or fas greater 
than Jo. 





Displaced eirele impedance char- 
acteristio relay trips for all faults 
for which impedance, Z, seen by 
relay fails within circle. 
Lo £n, and $ are adjustable. 
Balance point locus- 
Z =ne h +2 
for all values of a. 





(1) mue 


“BE LEVER 


7 DAMPING 
1 
raps“ 






MAGNET 


SPRING 


Induction type power relay, Oper- 

ating torque is product of current 

induced in disk by upper pole and 

flux from lower pole. 

1. Lag loop to bring lower pole 
flux in phase with upper pole 
current at unity power factor 


of E and i, 


“TYPICAL POWER VECTOR DIAGRAM 








2, ZERO 
TORQUE LINE 
HJ 
REFERENCE 
6=PR ANGLE 
P+jo 


P+50=E NP =ET cos 8) 
Contacts close for P+79 in un 
shaded region with timing as in- 
dicated below, 

as 

ge 

Lin 

we 











P/p 10 


ion typical time lever settings. 








Schematic 





PHASE SHIFTER IF NEEDED 


Induction impedance element É* 
pulling against KET cos (0 —d). 


(Right) Contacts close for Z in 
unshaded area. Balance point at 


Fat =K cos (869). 


Operating Characteristics" 





MAX. TORQUE 
POSITION 


Current tripping characteristics 
with fixed voltage. Contacts close 
for 7 in unshaded area, Balance 
point at 


or 








(D) RESTRAINING Re 


e 


1 
| ¡REST 
| ci NO. 3 


OPERATING ELECTRO MAGNET 


REST, 
NO.2 

















DIFFERENTIAL CURRENT 
IN OPERATING COIL, 

te 

e 


95 zo 40 $60 80 
FAULT CURRENT THRU RELAY 
AMPS 
Contacts close for currents above 
eurve corresponding to relay set- 
ting. 
(Left) three winding transformer 
differential relay. (Damping mag- 
net not shown). Adjust by taps on 
operating winding. (Also see Fig- 
ure 5) 








Induction-type ratio-differential 
relay for generator and transformer 
protection, 








Operates in 0.1 to 0.2 sec. on heavy 
faults, Contacts close fur currents 
in unshaded areas, (fi and fs 
approx. in phase.) Seale shown 18 
for a 10 percent differential gener- 
ator relay. 














Induction type phase balance relay 
(contact normally spring cen- 
tered}. A second disk on same shaft 
balances J, vs Zo. 








% 100 200 300 409 
% TAP VALUE CURRENT 
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Fig. 2— Relay elements —Contínued 


Schematic Operating Characterisuca™ 


O Y) 
Eb e — LZ iy 

ty t - 

Éo = “Eg we 

8 pole induction cup or disk con- 


nected as a polyphase directional 
element. 






Response proportional to KE: 
cos (01 —60 +e) + Enf, cos (e+ 
6044). For positive sequence pow- 
er contacts close for Pai Gn in 
unshaded region. € and @ are 
positive and negative sequence 
PF angles; $ is relay design or ad- 
justment angle. 





Schematic 


(uj 


POLARIZING 





High speed 4 pole induction eyl- 
inder type MHO unit (offset when 
24740). Radius and $ adjustments 
not shown. 


Combined pos.-seq.-current and 
weighted zero-seq.-auxrent filter. 


EQUIVALENT CIRGUIT 





(v) 


2R . ES 
fy "gp +KIF5) 
where Rath 
a 1 
K =?! R 





The internal voltage ist 
E, OBI HEKI. 
The internal impedance its: 
Z =R, +R +2 
where s is the impedance of in- 


1 Er Er 
- POLARIZING 
dicated wdg. of 3-wdg. reactor. 


2 
OPERATING RESTRAINING 
High speed 4 pole imduction-eyl- 








INDUCT! 
ELEMENT 





Negative sequence directional ele- 
ment—using potential, Es, and 
current, Iz, sequence segregating 
networks, 


ON 


inder type directional starting unit, 


POWER VECTOR DIAGRAM 






ZG 





(t THREE WINDING REACTOR 
NEGATIVE SEQUENCE TN 




















Phase selector relay (selects faulty 
phase for single line-to-ground 
fault). 


(w) POLARIZING 
A 
RESTRAINING 
Contacts close for Ps--jQ. in un- OPERAT: 
shaded region. 
1 " | 
POLARIZING 
High speed 4 pole induction eyl- 
inder ohm unit (blinder). 





(x) 


Shown for A" element, Contacts POLARIZING 

close to right for fas in unshaded £ 

region. For fault on phase A-grd 

fay ig in approx, position shown by RESTRAINING 


full line; for a fault on B-grd or ne 
C-grd it is as shown by dotted 
lines, Other two phases similar. 


1 E 
POLARIZING 


High speed 4 pole induction cyl- 
indor reactance unit, 
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Operating Characteristics? 





Contacts close for Z inside the 
circle. Balance point for circle 1 


_ 008 (8-4) 
2-0 Za 
Balance point for circle 2 
(Z not 0) Z AA Zo. 
MAX. TORQUE 


POSITION 





Current tripping characteristic 
with fixed voltage. Contacts close 
for 1, in the unshaded area. Bal- 
: 12 sin $ 
ance point for Z Kf, cos la 230% 
where 
fis angle between Ej and E» 
a is angle between f; and En 








Balance point £ cos (0 +20% =K. 
Contacts close for Z in the un- 
shaded area. 








Balanee point Z eos (6 -90% =K. 
Contacts close for Z in unshaded 
area, 
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Fig.2—Relay elementa—Continued 


Schematic 





“Instartanecus” three phase in- 
ductor loop directional element. 
Currents in loops by transformer 
action from voltage windings react 
on flux from current magnets to 


Operating Characteristicale 





TORQUE 
LINE 


45 Characteristic Relay 
First contacts close for /, in un- 
shaded area. Shown for balanced 
three phase conditions. Under any 
conditions relay torque is real part 
o 

TAPN)/48 

Part, 

N = Eo. 


produce torque. 











TIME IN SECONDS 





DISTANCE IN OHMS 


Above a current pick-up disk runs Contacts close in a time 
at a speed proportional to f build- RA 
ing up the spring force until it — at which time 


over-balances voltage restraint KE-T 
KE. or 

z E 1 

Zi e 

i K 








relay location to the next. The more inverse characteristic 
also ec-ordinates better with fuses. 

The induction disk serves as a directional element, (e), 
or, when used with a spring, as a watt element, (D, the 
electric torque being proportional to Ef eos 8, where € is 
the power-factor angle. Hither of these can, of course, be 
current polarized instead of voltage polarized for use in 
ground relaying when a bank-neutral current is available. 

The relative phase of voltage and current can be shifted 
by internal or external phase-shifting devices to produce 
maximum torque for power factors other than unity, as in 
(g). For example, the directional element for ground re- 
luying usually has its maximum torque for current lagging 
the voltage by 60 or 70 degrees to provide maximum 
torques for the fault conditions. A pure watt characteristic 
is used with the 30 and 60 degrees connections for phase 
directional relays, the phase shift being provided by using 
the voltage of a different phase from the current. With 
the 90 degree connection this shift is too much, and the 
voltage is advaneed about 43 degrees by a phase shifter to 
provide a maximum-torque position for a current 45 de- 
grees lagging. 

The disk js provided also with an clectromagnet, (o), 
producing ratio characteristies for use as a differential re- 
lay for generators or transformers. The generator-differ- 
ential relay is shown in (o). The transformer relay has 
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windings 1 and 2 tapped for different current-transformer 
ratios, 

Referring to Figure 2 (0), the differential current pro- 
duces lower-pole flux which acts in the operating direction 
on disk currents produced by the upper pole which is trans- 
former fed from the same differential current. The re- 
straint torque, giving the ratio-differential characteristic, 
is produced by the through current in coils 2-3, which 
supply disk current by transformer feed to the upper pole, 
and by lower-pole flux produced by the same through cur- 
Fent. 

The induction disk provides a tripping-time-proportion- 
al-to-impedance characteristic as shown in Figure 2(2), 

Multiple Electromagnets or Disks----Two clectro- 
magnets on the disk provide for balancing mechanical 
torques with no phase angle effects (see (p). When these 
are both current electromagnets, the relay is the regulat- 
ing-transformer differential relay which balances the eur- 
rent in the shunt exciting winding against the through line 
current. For example in a + 10 percent regulating trans- 
former, it operates when the shunt current exceeds about 
14 per cent of the through current. When both electromag- 
nets are voltage energized, the voltage-differential relay 
results. When one is voltage (actually responsive A E?) 
and one is a product clement, El eos (0-4), a balance oc- 
curs when f cos (8-9) — KE. This impedance character- 
istic is shown in current and also in an R-X plot in (m). 

A second disk on the same shaft provides space for two 
more clectromagnets. This structure 18 used as the phase- 
balance relay for motor protection, whose characteristics 
are shown In (p). It is used for the 3-winding-transformer 
differential relay, using one operating clectromagnet and 
three restraint electromagnets, (rn). With two current- 
input windings on each electromagnet and with two re- 
lays per phase the muitirestraint bus differential relay 
results. [ts used will be deseribed later. 

Muttiple-Pole Cylinder or Disk Elements—Vhe 
multiple-pole eylinder or disk element is illustrated in (f). 
The example shows how it would be energized to act as a 
single-phase directional element having torque propor- 
tional to AL eos 8. This element also serves as a polyphase- 
directional element by the connection, (g) The multiple- 
pole element is flexible making possible a variety of other 
combinations, 

Four-Pole Induction-Cylinder Elements---These 
high-speed elements serve a variety of purposes as shown 
in Figure 2(4), (03, Ge), and (x). The clement (u), desig- 
nated a mho clement, operates with torque £7 cos (0— e) 
restrained by torque proportional to Z7. It produces the 
cireuku-impedance-tripping locus passing through the 
origin or relay location, the same as shown for the induc- 
tion disk in Ga}, Or with either element, the circle ean be 
shifted from this position by current compensation, JZp, 
in the restraining circuit, as indicated. A directional- 
starting unit, (0), is obtained using current times shifted- 
quadrature voltage for operating and the product of two 
delta voltages for restraint. This results in maximum 
torque for current 30 degress ahead of the quadrature 
voltage or about 60 degrees lagging the unity-power-faetor 
position. 

The special impedanee characteristic, (0), obtained, by 
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P operating against El cos (84-20 degrees) is used to re- 
strict the tripping area to assist other relays in differenti- 
ating heavy load swings from faults. A reactance element, 
(x), is obtained similarly with the phase-shift devices ar- 
ranged so that the maximum-torque line is along the x 
(reactance) axis. 

Inductor-Loop Element The inductor loop, (h), pro- 
vides a very high speed and very reliable directional ele- 
inent which has been used for many years now in high- 
speed distance measuring relays. 

Balance-Beam Element—The basic balance-beam im- 
pedance element is shown in (2), a balance occurring for 
Ej/I-f For higher impedances than Zo (current rela- 
tively lower) the contacts remain open; whereas for lower 
impedances (relatively higher currents) they close quickly. 
Since the balance is mechanical, the phase angle between 
voltage and current is of miner consequence, and the trip- 
ping characteristic, plotted on an R and X diagram is 
substantially a circle. 

Modified-Impedance Characteristic—The cireu- 
lar characteristic may be shifted by some circuits auxiliary 
to the element as shown in (k), in order to provide better 
discrimination between fault currents and load and swing 
currents on long, heavily-loaded transmission lines. The 
shifting imparts a directional characteristic to the relay in 
addition to narrowing its tripping region to more nearly 
just that required for faults. 

Networks and Auxiliary Circuits—It may be 
noted that in discussing fundamental relay elements cer- 
tain auxiliary circuits external to the mechanical relay 
have been introduced: in (g), the phase shifter; in (7), the 
Rectox; and in (I), a full fledged network to produce in the 
relay element proper, the desired currents. This is a trend 
of which we shall certainly see more as time goes on, as 
static circuits are devised to produce a simple current out- 
put proportional to the desired function of the various line 
currents and voltages. 

Sequence-Segregating Networks, 1,+-KI,—The 
method of symmetrical components has been the key 
that has unlocked the door to a number of the aforemen- 
tioned possibilities, some of which are illustrated in (r), 
(s), and (1). The positive- and zero-sequence network in 
(r) is commonly used in pilot-wire relaying, where it is 
desired £o compare over the wires only one quantity, which 
is a good measure of the fault current irrespective of what 
kind of fault it may be, that is A-B, A-Grd, ABC. The 
relay can be given almost independent and widely different 
settings for phase faults and ground faults, using the single 
relay element. For example, it may be set for one ampere 
of ground fault to provide the requisite sensitivity, but for 
ten amperes of 3-phase current to avoid operation on loads. 

À negative-sequence directional element is shown in (s). 
It is an adequate directional element for ground faults on 
reasonably well-grounded systems, and requires only two 
potential transformers rather than three as with usual 
residual-directional relays. 

Another novel application, (£, is the phase-selector re- 
lay to determine which phase is faulted. This information 
is necessary in single-pole tripping and reclosing schemes. 
It is predicated on the knowledge, from symmetrical- 
components theory, that the negative-sequence current in 
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the faulted phase only is in phase with the zero-sequenee 
current. Individual overcurrent elements in the three 
phases could not be used for this selection as all three 
would pick up for a single line-to-ground fault on many 
golidly-grounded systems, 


Il, PROTECTIVE SCHEMES 


Protective schemes may be conveniently classified as 
follows: 


1. Apparatus Protection 
2. Bus Protection 
3. Line Protection 


Thus, in Fig. 1, generator and transformer protection 
come under the “Apparatus” classification; generator 
buses, high-voltage buses, and substation buses, under the 
second classification; and high-voltage transmission lines 
and feeders under “Line Protection.” 

The relay application chart, Table 2, has been Included 
for ready reference in determining the operating principles 
and application of various specific relay types referred to 
throughout this chapter. 


3. A-C Generators 


Most a-e generators above 1000 kva, and many smaller 
machines are equipped with differential protection ar- 
ranged to trip if the currents at the two ends of each phase 
winding differ. This scheme is shown in Fig. 3. 

Smaller machines are sometimes operated without dif- 
ferential protection, but if paralleled with larger machines 










CURRENT TRANSFORMER 


PECENTAGE 
DIFFERENTIAL 
RELAY 


* RESTRAINING 
WINDINGS 


OPERATING 
WINDING 


THREE PHASE A-C 
= GENERATOR 


TYPICAL PHASE ONLY SHOWN 





Fig. 3—Connections for one phase using the percentage differ- 
ential relay for generator protection. 


or with a system, they may be arranged to trip off on a 
reversed flow ol power into the machine. 

For differential protection the Type CA normal speed, 
induetion, ratio-type relays are used in the large ma- 
jority of cases, their speed (about 0.1 second relay time on 
severe faults) being adequate to prevent serious burning of 
the iron in nearly all cases. However, a high-speed gen- 
erator-differential relay, Type HA", is available providing 
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1-cycle protection and is being used with 100 per cent sue- 
cess in a number of important applications. 

The relay is usually arranged to trip the generator, fleld 
circuit, and neutral circuit breakers (if any) simultaneously 
by a manually-reset lockout relay in new installations. 
Frequently the relay also trips the throttle and admits 
CO; for fire prevention. For example it may be required to 
coordinate with other high speed relays or to reduce the 
shock to the systems. 

If a single-winding generator (or equivalent) is eon- 
nected to a double bus through two breakers, a eurrent 
transformer matching problem is introduced. The cur- 
rent transformers in the connections to the busses may 
carry large currents from one bus to the other in addition 
to the generator current. Thus, matching is not assured 
by identical current transformers as in the simpler ease of 
Fig. 3, and consequently, the Type HA relay is pre- 
ferred for this case because of its superior discriminating 
qualities. 

The Type CO relay is also used for generator differential 
protection. It provides straight differential protection, as 
contrasted with percentage differential, the diagram being 
the same as Fig. 3 without the restraining coils. Tts setting 
must be considerably coarser than that of the CA relay be- 
cause there are no restraining coils to desensitize it when 
high through-fault currents are flowing. 

Double-Winding and Multiple-Winding Gener- 
ators—The differential protection scheme of Fig. 3 does 
not detect turn-to-turn short circuits within the winding 
because the entering and leaving currents of a phase re- 
main equal, Double and multiple winding machines pro- 
vide a means for obtaining such protection in the larger, 
more important generators. The currents in the parallel 
branches, become unequal when turns are short cireuited 
in one branch. The differential relays, Type CA or HA, 
can be arranged to detect shorted turns, grounds* or 
phase-to-phase faults, by placing one current transformer 
in the neutral end of one of the parallel windings, and one 
of double ratio at the line end in the combined circuit. The 
choice of schemes depends somewhat on the facility with 
which leads can be brought out and the necessity of over- 
lapping the generator breaker. With hydrogen cooling 
additional leads can be brought out through the necessary 
gas-tight bushings only with considerable difficulty, and 
usually there is no space for transformers inside the hydro- 
gen compartment. 

Effect of the Method of Grounding—The method 
of grounding the generator neutral affects the protection 
afforded by differential relays. For example, if sufficient 
grounding impedance is used so that a ground fault at the 
generator terminals draws full load current, then for a 
fault at the midpoint of the winding, where the normal 
voltage to ground is half as great, the fault current will be 
approximately one-half the full load current. When a 
ground fault occurs 10 percent from the neutral end of the 
winding, the fault current, being limited largely by the 
neutral impedance, is about 10 percent of full load current. 
This corresponds to the sensitivity of a 10 percent differ- 
ential relay and, therefore, represents the limit of protec- 
tion for phase to ground faults with such a relay. For 

*With the same limitations as for a single winding generator. 
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lower impedance grounding the differential relay protects 
closer to the neutral. With higher impedance grounding, 
the limit of protection for ground faults is farther from 
the neutral end, and for an ungrounded machine, the 
differential protection is ineffective against ground faults. 
The protection afforded for phase-to-phase, double-phase- 
to-ground, or three-phase faults is relatively unaffected by 
the method of grounding. A complete discussion of the 
methods of grounding is given in Chap. 19. 

Solidly Grounded and Low Resistance or React- 
ance Grounded Machine—If the generator is solidly 
grounded, or grounded through a reactor or resistor, draw- 
ing at least full-load current for a ground fault at a line 
terminal, the usual 10 percent differential relay operates 
for practically any short circuit within the machine and 
for grounds to within 10 percent of the neutral, or closer 
if the ground current is higher. 

Ungrounded, and Potential-Transformer- 
Grounded Generators—arethosegrounded only through 
the natural capacitance from the metallically connected 
windings, buswork, and cables to ground, The potential 
transformer from neutral to ground, if properly appliedf, 
serves as a measuring device only. To insure that this is 
so, it must be liberally designed so that under no condition 
will its exciting current become appreciable compared with 
the charging current to ground. Otherwise, ferro-reso- 
nance may occur. Usually a full line-to-line rated trans- 
former will suffice. The potential transformer and a volt- 
age relay such as the SV (instantaneous) or CV Gnverse 
time) may be used to initiate an alarm or optionally to 
trip. Or, on lower voltages, a static voltage unbalance 
indicator may be used connected directly to the primary 
circuit. Such an instrument is the Type G. These devices 
supplement the generator differential protection to provide 
indication or tripping for ground faults, Light resistance 
grounding as covered in the next section is generally pre- 
ferred to ungrounded operation. 

Light-Resistance-Grounded Generators — This 
scheme and an associated protective arrangement is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 29 of Chap. 19. Indication from a wolt- 
age relay, connected in parallel with the resistor as shown, 
or from a current relay, such as the Type BG, connected 
in series with the resistor, may be used to sound an alarm 
or to trip, depending on the application. Combinations 
of sensitive alarm and coarser trip, or of alarm and time- 
delay trip, have also been used. The latter gives time 
to transfer the load to another machine at the hazard of 
operating with a fault on one phase. 

This scheme was designed primarily for the unit station 
arrangement in which a generator and step-up transformer 
are operated as a unit without an intervening bus. How- 
ever, it can also be used where an intervening bus carries 
the station service transformer and one or two short feeder 
cables. A limited amount of selectivity is possible by the 
use of a polarized relay, such as the CWP-1, which obtains 
most of its energy from a potential coil in parallel with the 
grounding resistor. Such a relay used in the station-service 
feed, for example, can detect a ground on that circuit. 

Field Protection— While a large number of machines 
still operate without any protective relays to function on 

{See also Light-Resistance-Grounded Generators. 
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TABLE 2—RELAY APPLICATION CHART 
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TABLE 2—RELAY APPLICATION CHART—Continued 
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@ Fauk Detecior 
Dirertional Element Operates From Negative Sequence ($ Respond To Voltage Changes With Operating Time 
Current And Voltage Propectional To Voltage Change 


(8) Operates From Exploring Cais Qr Temperature Changes (ID Power Factor Relay 

ÚD Operates When Applied Watts Exceed Setting QË Telemrtering Receiver 

an Direct Current Relay QD Telemetering Transmitter 

Current Winding (3 Current Balance For Parallel Line Protection @ Magnetizing Inrush Tripping Suppressor For Type CA, 
(D Frequency Relay GD Timing Relay CAA and CAS Relays 

Ads Has Voltage Restraint Supervisory Relays For A-C. Pilot Wwe @ Magnetising loreh Tripping Suppressor For Type HCB 
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loss of field, there is a trend to more general use of equip- 
ment for this purpose. On some systems where loss of 
field would cause serious low voltage and danger of in- 
stability but where the system is operated in a way which 
can tolerate the loss of one machine, automatic means are 
being provided to disconnect the machines on loss or par- 
tial loss of field. 

Fairly common is the use of a d-c under-voltage relay, 
a Type D-2 d'Arsonval relay in series with a resistor, con- 
nected across the slip rings for field short circuit detection; 
also a similar element across the field ammeter shunt for 
undercurrent or open field detection. These do not pro- 
vide complete protection, and there are a number of instal- 
lations of reactive power relays used at the generator 
terminals in conjunction with under voltage to trip for any 
ficld reduction which would cause serious low voltage. 

On many closely knit metropolitan systems loss of field 
has been found to be not serious if immediately corrected. 
The operator attempts to restore the field, the generator 
in the meantime operating at somewhat reduced load as 
an induction generator. If he cannot restore field within 
a few minutes, he must trip the line circuit breaker to avoid 
injurious roter heating. 

Field Ground Detection—Some form of field ground 
detection is frequently provided. It is considered most 
important to detect the first ground because a second 
could short circuit part of the field winding causing un- 
balanee and vibration which could wreck the machine. 
The a-c scheme provides complete coverage for solid 
grounds. The d-e scheme gives nearly complete coverage, 
complete if the main field rheostat is varied. In some in- 
stances vibration detectors” are used if the machine is known 
to be operating with a ground on its ficld. This will trip 
the unit instantly in event a second ground occurs. The 
over-all protection scheme frequently includes armature 
and bearing temperature indication and sometimes alarms. 
Less frequenily field temperature indications are provid- 
ed. The voltage regulators are sometimes equipped with 
over- and under-voltage protection, and, of course, over- 
speed protection is provided. 

In addition to the protection described, generators can 
be equipped with over- or under-voltage, frequency, over- 
speed, and loss of field, and temperature responsive 
devices. 


4. Transformer Protection 


Power-transformer protection in general includes over- 
load devices to protect the transformer and fault-detect- 
ing devices to protect the system and limit damage in 
event of fault in the transformer. 

In the first category is the thermal relay immersed in 
the transformer oil but energized from a current trans- 
former so that it responds to the copper temperature. 
This relay, obtainable only on new transfermers, has 
alarm contacts to announce the approach of dangerous 
temperatures, and tripping contacts that close if an unsafe 
temperature is reached. 

Oil temperature indicators perform a somewhat similar 
function though less effectively. For large power trans- 
formers the order of magnitudes of copper and oil time- 
constants are 5 minutes and 7 hours respectively. Thus, 
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an emergency overload for a half hour could seriously 
damage the transformer without reaching an oil tempera- 
ture which might be reached daily after several hours of 
moucrate load. The thermal relay responsive to copper 
temperature will permit the overload to be carried, if safe, 
but will protect the transformer otherwise. 

Fault-detecting relays inelude percentage and straight 
differential schemes similar to generator-protective re- 
lays but include provisions for the magnetizing inrush 
current and for transformer ratio and phase shift. Also, 
transformers are often included with the transmission line 
into a single protective zone. This is particularly true of 
the smaller sizes such as network transformers. Many 
small power transformers (600-3000 kva) are provided 
with internal protective links that act like a single-opera- 
tion breaker as the fusible element whips through the oil 
in the top of the tank thereby disconnecting the trans- 
former in event of internal trouble, Others are fused to 
provide disconnection from the line in event of transformer 
failure. 

A typical application of the CA relay to a star-delta con- 
nected transformer bank is shown in Fig. 4. Neglecting 





WINDINGS 


Fig. 4—Differential protection of a grounded star-delta trans- 

former bank with CA relays. Note that the current trans- 

formers are connected star on the delta side and delta on the 
star side. 


exciting current, the top phase Jine current on the right 
hand side is made up of the difference of two transformer 
eurrents or the difference of the two top phase line cur- 
rents on the left hand side. Consequently, it is compared 
with this difference current obtained by connecting the 
left hand current transformers in delta. These two eur- 
rents are not exactly equal, even with a perfectly sound 
transformer bank, because of the magnetizing current. 
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Magnetizing Inrush—While under steady operat- 
ing conditions, the magnetizing current amounts to only 
5 or 10 percent, it may rise to several times full load cur- 
rent when a transformer is first energized, and decay 
rather slowly from this value; that is, it may be as much 
as full load current even a full second after the transformer 
is first energized. ‘This magnetizing inrush current is fully 
displaced and hence, contams a large d-e component.” 
The inrush current is greatest if the switch is closed at the 
zero point of the voltage wave, Its magnitude depends 
also on the residual excitation and on the leakage reactance 
in the supply circuit and transformer primary. Data for 
determining the value of the magnetizing inrush is given 
in Chap. 5. Ordinarily the residual flux density is low 
when the transformer is first energized. However, when a 
severe fault occurs near a transformer at a time when its 
flux density is maximum (voltage zero), and if the fault is 
interrupted an odd number of half cycles later, the residual 
flux at the instant of re-energizing may approach normal 
density. As this requires the fault to start and stop at 
zero voltage, it is seldom fully realized. 

The rate of decay of the magnetizing inrush current 
depends on losses and is particularly slow when a large 
bank is paralleled with one already operating and quite 
near Lo a large generating station." The d-e component, 
which flows at first over the supply circuit, transfers to a 
circulating current between the two transformer banks, 
and this dies out very slowly because of the high L/R ratio. 
For example, when the magnetizing current has dropped 
to 50 percent of full load in a 60-eycle transformer having 
0.25 percent primary resistance, the reactance to resist- 
ance ratio is 200/.25 or 800/1. The corresponding L/R 
ratio or time constant which determines the rate of decay 
of the d-e component is 2.1 seconds. 

The Type CA normal-speed differential relay most 
commonly used for transformer protection has a 50-per- 
cent differential characteristic and 2.5-ampere minimum 
trip. It is prevented from operating during the magne- 
tizing inrush by the large restraint, the inverse time char- 
acteristic, and the braking action of the direct current on 
the induction dise. It is found adequate in all but the 
extremely rare cases where one large bank is paralleled 
with another. 

When the differential relay cannot, because of its in- 
herent characteristics, avoid tripping on the magnetizing 
inrush, a timing device can be used, which desensitizes 
the protection during the timing interval by requiring a 
drop in voltage in addition to operation of the differential 
relay to produce tripping during the inrush period. This 
device, known as a magnetizing-inrush tripping suppres- 
sor,' is used primarily with high-speed differential relays 
or with pilot-wire relays when a transformer is included 
as a part of the line. 

High-speed transformer differential protection (Type 
HA relay) is required in certain circumstances to coordi- 
nate with other high-speed systera protection, particularly 
where stability is critical. It must be used with the trip- 
ping suppressor as outlined above. This unit is therefore 
built as an integral part of the Type HA transformer relay. 

Three-Winding Transformers are protected in the 
same manner us two winding transformers except that the 
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THREE WINDING TRANSFORMER 





RESTRAINING WINDING 


Fig. 5—Single line diagram showing the arrangement of cir- 
cuits when using the CA-4 relay for the differential protection 
of a three-winding power transformer, 


Type CA-4 relay for this purpose has three restraining 
coils to be associated with the three transformer windings 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

Regulating Transformers —HRegulating transformers 
for voltage and phase-angle control constitute a special 
problem because of the change in ratio taps during opera- 
tion. Figure 6 illustrates the most modern differential re- 
lay protection for such a unit. A Type CAM relay, Fig. 
2(p), having one disk and two electromagnets is arranged 
to trip if the current in the shunt-exciting winding of the 
regulator greatly exceeds the proper proportion of the 
series-line current. For example with a+ 10 percent volt- 
age regulator, a typical relay would operate for any cur- 
rent in the shunt winding greater than 11.5 percent of the 
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Fig. 6--Typical large regulating transformer protection, 
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line current. This provides sensitive protection for the 
shunt transformer. In addition normal two-winding trans- 
former-differential protection is applied around the entire 
unit, providing overlapping protection with the bus and 
line protection and guarding the series transformer. It is 
dificult to provide complete protection to the series trans- 
former and tapped regulating windings. Optimum use is 
made of ground protection, for example as shawn in Fig. 6. 
However, the possibilities of this protection vary with the 
arrangement of windings and whether grounded or not. 

Remote Trip for Transformer Fatilts—Because of 
the high record of reliability of large power transformers, a 
circuit breaker between the high-voltage side of the trans- 
former and the line frequently cannot be justified, purely 
for protection of the transformer, and the transformer is 
very little hazard to the line. However, an intermediate 
measure costing much less than the high-voltage circuit 
breaker is frequently provided to trip the remote circuit 
breaker (or breakers) necessary to clear in the event of a 
transformer fault. The transformer differential relay is 
sometimes used to initiate a remote trip signal over a car- 
ner or pilot wire channel, particularly if the channel is 
already available for some other purpose. Another meth- 
od is to close a fast spring-operated high-voltage grounding 
switch in response to the relay indication. This trips the 
ground relays at the other terminals of the line, at the ex- 
pense of some added shock to the system. 


5. Bus Protection 


The advantages of bus protection in clearing faults 
rapidly from a system are well recognized by the industry 
and the provision of relay protection for major station 
busses has been standard practice for a number of years. 
The problems involved in such protection are also quite 
well known. One of the principal problems is the satura- 
tion of current transformers by the d-e transient compo- 
nent of the short-circuit current as in Fig. 7. In severe 
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Fig. 7— False differential current caused by d-c saturation of 

current transformers during the condition of an asymmetri- 

cal short circuit. The d-c time constant for the case shown is 

0.14 sec. The incoming transformers are assumed not to sat- 

urate. Thus the error current of the outgoing transformer is 
the differential current through the relay. 


eases the d-c transient component may require 100 times 
as much flux capacity in the transformer as is required by 
the a-c component to completely prevent saturation. 
There are a number of successful solutions to this prob- 
lem, as well as the fault-bus scheme, 5 which completely 
avoids it. One is the use of large current transformers 
which will not be saturated by the d-c component. These 
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are used in the simple differential scheme, Fig. 10(0), with 
low-resistanee leads to minimize the current transformer 
requirements, The formula specifying the requirement of 
iron cross section, turns and lead resistance for nonsatura- 
ion? Is: 


where T is the short-circuit current d-c time constant in 
cycles. f, is the a-c exciting current in the secondary, se- 
lected as the threshold of saturation. It would be taken 
as less than the relay setting by a suitable factor of safety. 

E, is the required secondary rms, a-c voltage corre- 
sponding to f, on the a-c saturation curve of the current 
transformer. This determines the needed iron cross sec- 
tion and turns, or the iron if turns are fixed. 

I is the crest value of symmetrical subtransient current, 
secondary amperes. 

R is the secondary circuit resistance in ohms, including 
the transformer winding and leads up to the relay (or 
point at which all current transformers are paralleled.) 

The a-c flux is neglected. Jt is usually relatively small 
as the ratio of maximum d-e flux to a-c flux is 277 or 37.7 
for a 6-eycle d-e time constant. 

For R=0.5 ohm, /=100 amperes, T'—6 cycles, and 
taking J, as one ampere, in considering a 5-ampere relay 
setting, J£, becomes 1332 volts. A current transformer 
which would generate this vollage at 1.0 ampere exciting 
current is very large. Thus, this is a bull-by-the-horns 
solution, and the size, weight, and cost can be afforded only 
in the most important installations. However, it does 
provide the possibility of instantaneous tripping without 
any time delay. 

A method has been developed for calculating with 
reasonable engineering accuracy, the time-£o-saturate with 
offset currents, and the time and current settings required 
to prevent misoperation with time-delay overcurrent re- 
lays and usual current, transformers. 

induction Type Overcurrent Relays—On busses 
of moderate time constant, say 0.1 second or less, and with 
somewhat better than average current transformers, satis- 
factory protection can be obtained with a straight differ- 
ential scheme, Fig. 8, using a fast induction element. A 
small ratio of maximum to minimum fault is favorable to 
this application. Relaying times of the order of 3 or 4 
cycles for maximum faults and up to 8 or 12 eyeles on 
minimum faults can be obtained in some cases. As men- 
tioned, the performance can be predicted. However, 
the time delays involved in less favorable cases are fre- 
quently so long as to point the need of a better solu- 
tion. 

Even on substation busses having a d-e time constant 
as short as 0.01 second, false tripping has been experienced 
with 300/5 bushing current transformers and standard 
induction relays in the connection of Fig. 8, with 4 ampere 
tap, 0.5 time Jever, giving 0.15 second time at 10 times tap, 
and with a fault current of 13 000 amperes. While this has 
been overcome by changing to 1200/5 current transform- 
ers, nevertheless present practice would be to install ratio- 
differential relays in these cases, providing both greater 
sensitivity and greater safety factor. 
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Fig. 8—Bus-differential-current relay scheme. 
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Multirestraint Ratio Differential Relays—Reluys" 
have been developed which will net operate falsely even 
when used with normal sized current transformers which 
saturate due to the d-c component of current. These are 
multirestraint relays, connected asin Fig. 9; however, their 
success is due also to exploitation of variable percentage 
characteristics, and the tendency of the d-e component to 
brake, rather than drive, the induction disk. 

No small part of this development is the reduction of 
the operating limits to & few simple rules which insure safe 
application. This relay scheme provides operation gen- 
erally in from three to six cycles and can be set as lew as 
one percent of the maximum through-fault current. 

Linear Coupler Scheme-—-The multirestraint relays 
just described may, of course, be used when the setting 
does not need to be as low as one percent of the maxi- 
mum-through-fault current. However, on busses where a 
setting of four percent or more of the maximum through- 
fault provides the requisite sensitivity, a simpler and faster 
scheme (one cycle} can be used known as linear-coupler 
bus protection.21:27 The linear coupler is an air-core mu- 
tual inductance used directly in the primary circuit in the 
same Manner as a current transformer except that the 
secondaries are usually connected in series, as shown in 
Fig. " instead of in parallel as are eurrent transformers, 

ig. 8. 
The secondary induced voltages are proportional to the 
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Fig. 9—Protection of a six-circuit bus using two multi-re- 
straint relays per phase. 
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primary currents, a ratio of five volts per 1000 amperes 
being commonly used. These voltages, which add up to 
zero for through faults:and to a value proportional to the 
fault current for internal faults are joined in a series loop 
to the relay as shown in Fig. 10. The+1 percent tolerance 
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Fig. 10—Linear-coupler bus-protection scheme, 


within which the mutual inductances are held commer- 
cially, limits the maximum possible false differential to 2 
pereent. Thus the minimum setting of 4 percent allows a 
2:1 factor of safety. Solenoid elementa, Fig. 2(a), are used 
for settings down to about 1500 amperes on a 6-circuit bus, 
and polar elements, Fig. 2(7), with saturating transformer 
and Rectox for lower settings. 

Impedance Schemes—Busses having reactors in a 
majority of the feeders and possibly in the bus-tie cireuits 
provide the possibility of protection by impedance re- 
lays.? Impedance or modified-impedance elements can 
be used, scc Fig. 2, (2) and (k). For a fault on the bus, the 
maximum impedance measured is that of the are which is 
taken as about 300 to 500 volts per foot for current above 
500 amperes. Considering the possible are length during 
the first few cycles of fault, a maximum are voltage can be 
eomputed and this, divided by the minimum fault current 
gives the greatest fault impedance encountered for in- 
ternal faults, that is, for faults on the protected bus. Pro- 
vided this impedance is smaller than the impedance from 
the relay to a fault anywhere beyond the reactors, a basis 
of discrimination exists and the impedance scheme can be 
used. 

Two relay arrangements are used. When the bus tie 
circuits include reactors, separate impedance relays can 
be used on each generator or transformer feed to the bus, 
operation of any of which will trip the bus. This arrange- 
ment is most feasible when the generators and transformers 
are matched, acting as a unit, and the generators on the bus 
are either high and low pressure units of a single combina- 
tion or are treated as a single generator. The other ar- 
rangement requires totalizing all of the main feeds to the 
bus and the use of a single set of impedance relays. The 
grouped main sources provide the possibility of a large 
false differential current for through faults on one of these 
main circuits. The voltage is also low under this condition 
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if the source circuits are not equipped with reactors. 
Usually a fast induction relay, Fig. 2(d), is used together 
with adequate current transformers in the main feeds so 
that it will not operate for through faults on those feeders. 
Combined impedance and fast-induction-element opera- 
tion is then required to trip the bus. 

Directional relays can be used in a variety of ways, 
either as the basic protection, tripping when fault current 
flows into and not out of the bus,™ or as an adjunct for 
determining which of several bus sections included within a 
common differential protective zone is in trouble.“ 

Fault Bus—Yor new and certain existing segregated 
phase busses, the fault-bus scheme provides a distinctly 
different mode of attack to the bus protection problem. 
All metal parts to which the bus may flash are connected 
together and grounded through a current transformer and 
relay. This construction lends itself particularly well to 
metal-clad switch-gear. The entire cubicle or switchhouse 
is insulated from ground except for the ground connection 
through the current transformer. The simplicity of this 
scheme is strongly in its favor where the construction per- 
mits its use. However, it is sometimes difficult to secure 
overlapping protection with the adjacent system elements. 

Summary of Bus Protection—While personal pref- 
erence, experience, and factors peculiar to a particular 
installation play a large part, some of the general factors 
that lead to the selection of one or the other of the several 
schemes are described below. One-eycle operation, sim- 
plicity, and savings in cable costs, as compared with the 
multirestraint scheme, are favorable to linear couplers. 

Quite adequate speed (3-6 eyeles), the use of existing 
current transformers, the use of current transformers 
which can be used for certain other purposes also (such as 
back-up protection), simple application rules, and ability 
to set for minimum faults one percent of maximum- 
through-fauit sometimes eliminating need of separate 
ground relay, are all favorable to the multirestraint sys- 
tem. 

Existence of reactors and the cost or difficulty which 
would otherwise be involved of installing current trans- 
formers on all feeders, favors impedance schemes, 

The fault-bus scheme is limited to cases where the struc- 
ture can be insulated from ground, but in these cases its 
simplicity is favorable. 

Simple time-delay over current frequently involves ex- 
cessive delay, but if used with ordinary current trans- 
formers, it may be lowest in cost, 

The directional schemes are used to good advantage by 
some and have the advantage of securing fast operation 
with ordinary current transformers, but are considered less 
favorably by others because of the number of contacts Lo 
he co-ordinated for correct operation. 

In most cases, spring-operated, manually-reset auxiliary 
tripping relays are used, unlatched electrically by the main 
differential relays. These trip the necessary circuit 
breakers and provide lockout. 


6. Transmission Line Protection 


As systems have grown in extent and complication, from 
the simple radial systems of the early 1900's to the looped 
and interconnected systems of the present, the task imposed 
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on the protective relay has become increasingly more diffi- 
cult. However, developments in the protective relaying art 
have kept pace with the requirements, Through the intro- 
duction of improved relaying principles and better use of 
the old principles, high-speed action can be obtained on the 
complicated systems of today with better overall results 
than that previously possible on the simple radial systems. 

Starting with the induction-type overload and reverse- 
load relay in about 1901, which used power for diserimina- 
tion, the directional overcurrent relay with inverse-time 
characteristics was Introduced in 1910. Later, in 1914, the 
definite minimum time characteristic was added. This sim- 
plified the relay coordination problem and is still used in 
the greater proportion of overcurrent relays today. The 
first impedance-, or distance-measuring relay, the type CZ, 
was introduced in 1922. 

Shortly after this the importance of speed in fault clear- 
ing, particularly with inter-connected systems, was begin- 
ning to receive merited attention and in 1929 the high 
speed impedance relay, type HZ, operating in one cycle 
and using the balance beam principle, was introduced? At 
about the same time, circuit breaker operating times were 
lowered from about 24 cycles to 8 cycles. 

The reductions of overall fault clearing times that could 
be realized by these progressive changes in the art® are 
shown in Fig. 11.5 Srarting with times up to 2 seconds for 
the slow-speed relay « and 24 cycle breakers, the change to 
high-speed relays b ;ught the time down to about 27 cycles 
with about one second in the end zones. 

Decreasing the circuit-breaker operating time to 8 cycles 
further lowered the overall clearing time to 8 to 10 evcles 
for about 80 percent of the line length but left times of 
about 27 cycles in the end zones. 

In about 1935 carrier current relaying passed out of the 
experimental stage? 52535 and reached general acceptance, 
making available uniform high speed action throughout 
the entire section. Shortly later, in 1938, the Type HCB 
relay * based on symmetrical component principles made 
one-cycle operation practical over two a-c pilot wires. 
Summarizing, and referring to Fig. 11, with 8 cycle break- 
ers the total clearing time is under 0.2 seconds for pilot- 
wire or carrier current relaying, 0,2 seconds (with 0.5 sec- 
onds for the end zones) for high speed distance relaying 
and 0.2 to 2.0 seconds or longer for overcurrent protection, 
depending on the layout. 
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Fig. 11—Reduction of fault clearing time obtainable through 
the use of higher speed circuit breakers and relays, 
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Fig. 12—Composite power system illustrating typical ptotective problems and their solution, 


A eross section view of the industry today shows all of 
these relay and cireuit breaker types and speeds to be in 
eurrent operation. Although speeds of new oil circuit 
breakers appear to have stabilized at 8 cycles except for 
special cases, there appear to be distinet fields for both nor- 
mal-speed and high-speed relays. 


7. Protection of a Typical System 


À composite diagram showing the typical transmission 
line conditions in many of the large systems is given in Fig. 
12. For example the main transmission lines are shown as 
220-kv, although they may be from 66 to 287-kv, bringing 
in power from a remote hydro plant or interconnecting with 
an adjacent system. These lines are equipped with the 
finest and fastest protection, high-speed distance, or car- 
ricr-pilot relays. Balanced-line protection may also be 
used if the lines are paired although high-speed distance or 
carrier relays are required to secure fast operation with one 
line out of service, 

The 33-kv circuits, often looped or interconnected, carry 
bulk power out through the territory served by the partic- 


ular utility, to substations in the various towns and com- 
munities. A looped 33-kv circuit may use directional over- 
current relays, Type CR, set with selectively higher time 
settings each way around the loop, as shown in Fig. 12. 
Impedance relays, preferably the step-type HZ, or alter- 
natively the normal-speed impedance relays, Type CZ, 
may be used as in the 33-kv loop on the right. Impedance 
relays are particularly desirable if interconnections are con- 
templated as shown dotted. Loops involving short lines of 
33- or 13.8-kv lend themselves well to pilot wire protec- 
tion®- as in the center right. 

Induction-iype overcurrent relays, usually with instan- 
taneous trip attachments for operation at the higher cur- 
rents, will be found on a majority of the radial feeders and 
4-kv or 2.3-kv primaries. Network feeders are cleared at 
the load end by the network relays, essentially a reverse 
power form of protection. 


8. Relay Symbols 


Relay symbols are useful in illustrating the form of pro- 
tection used for each element of a system. With modifying 
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notations as to relay types and settings, these symbols 
compress the otherwise complicated picture of complete 
system protection into a form that can be readily visual- 
ized. The standard symbols are given in Table 3. Their 
use has been illustrated in Fig. 12. 


TABLE 3— RELAY SYMBOLS 


(a) SYMBOLS FROM THE ASA STANDARDS. 
— DIRECTIONAL OVERCURRENT| —-——* 


OVERCURRENT 
OVERVOLTAGE 
UNDERVOLTAGE 
DISTANCE 


OVER FREQUENCY 
UNDER FREQUENCY 
OVER TEMPERATURE 
BALANCED PHASE 


PILOT WIRE (CURRENT 
DIFFERENTIAL) 


PILOT WIRE (DIRECTIONAL 
COMPARISON ) 


CARRIER PILOT 


Where the operation of a relay is conditional upon the flow of ground 
current (residual or zero sequence) this shall be indicated by prefixing 
the ground symbol thus: 


Residual Overcurrent ape—-- Directional Residual Overcurrent 4p--——— 
Other prefixes such os (P) and (N) to indicate operation on positive 
or negative phase sequence quantities, ond suffixes to indicate the 
relay types, inclusion of instantonecus trip attachments, etc. may be 
added at the discrelion of the user. 
(b) FREQUENTLY USED VARIATIONS OF THE STANDARD SYMBOLS. 
OVERCURRENT GROUND WITH INSTANTANEOUS ATTACHMENT |: 


GROUND DIRECTIONAL WITH INSTANTANEOUS ATTACHMENT 
DIRECTIONALLY CONTROLLED 


POWER DIRECTIONAL WITH INSTANTANEOUS ATTACHMENT 


DIRECTIONALLY CONTROLLED 
BUS CURRENT DIFFERENTIAL 
BUS GROUND DIFFERENTIAL 





9, Fault Frequency and Distribution 


About 300 disturbances (or one per ten miles) occurred 
per year in a typical system operating 3000 miles of 110-kv 
circuit. This system used mostly overcurrent and direc- 
tional relays, and in a 4-year period experienced 2800 relay 
operations of which 

92.2 percent were correct and desired 
5.3 percent were correct but undesired 
2.1 percent were wrong tripping operations 
0.4 percent were failure to trip 


The faults were as follows: 
Lightning 56 percent 
Sleet, Wind, Jumping Conductors 11 percent 
Apparatus Failure 11 percent 


Close-in on Fault 11 percent 
Miscellaneous 11 percent 
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Relative Number of different kinds of faults— 
The relative numbers of different types of faults vary wide- 
ly with such factors as relative insulation to ground and 
between phases, eireuit configuration, the use of ground 
wires, voltage class, method of grounding, speed of fault 
clearing, isokeraunie level*, atmospheric conditions, qual- 
ity of construction and local conditions. Thus the figures 
given below serve merely to indicate the order of preva- 
lenee and emphasize that there are usually a great many 
more line-to-ground faults than faults of other types. 

Three-Phase Faults 5 percent 
Two-Line-to-Ground Faults 10 percent 
Line-to-Line Faults 15 percent 
Line-to-Ground Faults 70 percent 

Total 100 percent 


10. Overcurrent Protection 


The general plan of coordination with overcurrent relays 
on a radial system is shown in Fig. 13. The time shown in 
each case is the fastest operating time for a fault at the lo- 
cation of the next device in sequence. At lighter generat- 
ing capacity the fault currents are reduced and all operat- 


CO.0.5 See, 
0.0.8 Sec. c ~ 


cop 







CO-1.9 Se 







Yreedets 
UM SC Inst. 


SC Inst 


Fig. 13—Coordination of overcurrent protection on 4 radial 
power system. 


ing times increase, but because of the inverse time charac- 
teristics of the relay the margins between successive relays 
also increase. 

Relays used with feeder circuit breakers must be coor- 
dinated with fuses of distribution transformers and with 
the main and branch line sectionalizing fuses.” Several 
characteristic curve shapes are available in different de- 
signs of the induction-type overcurrent relays as illustrated 
in Fig. 14. These provide latitude in selecting the relay 
that coordinates best with the fuse curves at the current 
involved. 

The definite minimum time characteristic provides a 
ready means for coordinating several relays in series with 
only an approximate knowledge of the maximum current, 
and results in relatively small inerease in the relay time as 
the fault current is lowered. 1t is used in the majority of 
overeurrent relay applications. The inverse and very in- 
verse characteristics are sometimes more favorable where 
close coordination with fuses is required. They also make 
it possible to take advantage of the reduction of maximum 
fault current as distance from the power source increases. 
Several relays in series can be set for the same time for 


*Nuniber of atorm-days per year, 
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Time in Seconds 








Percent of Pick Up Current 


Fig. 14—Characteristics of various induction type overcurrent relays. 


(a) Type COH. 
(b) Very inverse-low energy relay, Type CO. 


faults immediately beyond the relay and still provide the 
requisite 0.25 second or more margin for fault beyond the 
next relay because of the lower current, value for fault in 
that location. For example the timing on curve (b), Fig. 
14, doubles when the current is reduced from 700 percent 
to 400 percent of pick-up value. Several settings of 0.3 sec- 
ond at 700 percent could be used in series, while still having 
0.3 second margin between successive relays if the fault 
current dropped in the ratio 7 to 4 between successive loca- 
trons, 

The choice of relays is also influenced in certain cases by 
the lower burden of the “low energy” and “very inverse” 
types. 


11. Normal-Speed Impedance Relay* 


The time-distance tripping characteristic of the Type 
CZ normal-speed directional distance relay is illustrated in 
Fig. 15, which shows a number of line sections in series. 
This may equally well be a loop, the two ends of the section 
shown being at the same supply point, The tripping time 
of the relay increases in direct proportion to the distance 
from the relay to the fault, except that the minimum time 
is about 14 second for a fault at the relay. Each relay is 

*The trend is toward the high-speed impedance relay deseribed in 
Sec, 12 even for intermediate voltage transmission lines, 


(c) Inverse-low energy relay, Type CO. 
(d) Standard, definite minimum time, Type CO relay, 


Trip Time for Bkr. #1 






— Time 


Distance-—» 


Fig. 15--Time-distance curves of the Type CZ relay. The slope 

of the curve is changed by varying the resistance in series with 

the potential coil. The minimum operating time with zero 
voltage on the relay is about 14 sec. 


adjusted to trip in approximately 34 second for a fault at 
the next bus, except as will be noted, 

It is essential that for a fault near bus 4, breaker No. 3 
be tripped in preference to breaker No. 1. Thus the oper- 
ating time of relay No. 1 must exceed that of relay No. 3 
for fault at location No. 4 by one circuit breaker operating 
time plus margin. For &-eycle breakers a reasonable break- 
er time plus margin is 0.4 second. 
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The operating time for faults anywhere on the system 
ean be readily determined by drawing the straight lines 
representing the relay times, using whichever criterion 
rules in each ease; that 3s, 0.75 second at the next bus or 0.4 
second above the next relay at the second bus. The partic- 
ular time values mentioned are typical only. The relay 
tripping time is independent of current magnitude once the 
overcurrent setting has been exceeded and timing thereby 
initiated. Thus variations in the amount and location of 
connected generating capacity, or switching lines out, does 
not materially affeet the coordination of the distance type 
relays over the remainder of the system. 

The normal-speed type CZ relay is not usually employed 
on lines shorter than those in which at least 5 volts sec- 
ondary result at the relay for a fault at the other end of the 
line. As the relay is normally subjected to full voltage and 
must discriminate on values between zero and that for a 
fault at the other end of the line, the operating forces ap- 
proach the frictional forces below this limit. 


12. High-Speed Impedance Relays, HZ and HZM 


The high-speed distance type relay has the step type 
time-distance characteristic illustrated in Fig. 16, obtained 






TRIP TIME FOR 
BREAKER 


NUMBER N 


TRIP TIME FOR 
BREAKER 
NUMBER 2 


Fig. 16--Time-distance curves of the Type HZ step type, high 
speed distance relay, When carrier current is added the time 
is reduced to that shown dotted. 


(rS) — 


Fig. 17—Contact circuit for producing the stepped time-dia- 
tance characteristic shown in Fig. 14. 
Z,—First Zone Impedance Element Contact, 
Z,—Second Zone Impedance Element Contact. 
Zs—Third Zone Impedance Element Contact, 
Ts, Ts, timer contacts having separately adjustable time settings. 
D—Directional element contact, 


by separate directional, impedance, and timing elements 
with contacts connected as shown in Tig. 17. There are a 
total of three balance-beam type impedance elements, each 
arranged with a current operating winding at one end of 
the beam and a voltage restraining winding at the other. 
When the ratio of voltage to current falls below the im- 
pedance setting of the reluy high-speed action closes the 
contacts. 

The impedance elements Zi, Za, and Za are set for sue- 
cessively greater distances. The directional element closes 
only for faults in the desired tripping direction from the 
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relay. The third-zone impedance element, which operates 
when either of the other two elements operate, is used to 
start the timer that closes first a second-zone timing eon- 
tact Ta, and later a third-zone timing contact, Ts. 

Thus for a fault in the first 90 percent of the section, 
known as zone 1, the contacts D and Zi operate, giving im- 
mediate high-speed tripping in one to three cycles, as indi- 
cated in the timing chart of Fig. 16. While the other ele- 
ments also operate their action in zone l is unimportant 
because the circuit breaker has already been tripped. Thus, 
in zone 1 the tripping time is that of elements 2 and D. 

For the second zone, which extends approximately to the 
middle of the next section, contacts D, Z: and T» in series 
do the tripping, provided the fault lasts for the time setting 
Pa. If the fault is in the next section it will be cleared by 
the proper breaker in advance of T; operation, although 
back-up protection is provided by the second zone setting 
extending into the next section. This also provides opera- 
tion for bus faults if they are not previously cleared by bus- 
protective relays. 

The third zone, corresponding to tripping through the 
contacts of elements D, Za, and Ts, completely overlaps the 
next section, providing complete back-up protection. It 
must of course be timed selectively with the T; timing of 
the next section. 

The flexibility of this arrangement in molding its char- 
acteristic to various section lengths and breaker and relay 
times is apparent. The highly successful operation of sev- 
eral thousand such relays in service indicates that for prac- 
tical systems, which of course depart in many ways from 
ihe simple ideal ease represented in Fig. 16, the flexibility 
is sufficient to secure in general the operation outlined. 

For good operation the line should be electrically long 
enough so that there will be at least 5 percent voltage at 
the relay for a fault at the next bus, although in special 
cases successful operation can be obtained somewhat below 
this limit. 

In some cases the CZ characteristic lends itself better to 
eoordination with other back-up proteetion, but the high 
speed of the Type HZ first-zone element is desired. For 
this purpose these two elements have been combined and 
make available the time-distance curve shown in Fig. 18. 


Trip Time 
for Bkr. #1 





HZ Element 


Distance +» 


Fig. 18-—Ty pical time-distance characteristics of the HOZ re- 
lay. Note the slope of the CZ element necessary for different 
length sections to secure selectivity. 


Modified Impedance Relay, Type HZM.** The operat- 
ing characteristic of the standard type HZ impedance relay 
is nearly independent of the phase angle between current 
and voltage. That is its “reach”-vs.-angle characteristic is 
a circle centered at the origin as shown in Fig. 19. This 
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Fig. 19—Modified-impedance characteristics provides im- 
proved selectivity between heavy load swings and line faults. 


characteristic provides adequate discrimination between 
load and faults in a majority of eases, However, increased 
use is being made of the Type HZM relay having the modi- 
ficd-impedance characteristics shown in Fig. 2(%) for the 
protection of long or heavily-loaded lines. It is necessary 
that the relays permit the maximum expected steady or 
swing loads without tripping. On long or heavily-loaded 
lines, and especially if high-speed reclosing is used, it be- 
comes more and more difficult for the relays to distinguish 
between heavy swing loads and fault conditions. The 
modified-impedance relays provide the improved discrimi- 
nation necessary in these cases. 

Their operation can best be shown by plotting on a sin- 
gle diagram the impedances corresponding to three things. 

1. Faults on the protected line. 
2. Heavy load swing conditions. 
3. The relay characteristics. 

These are shown for a simple case in Figure 19. Con- 
sidering the simplified case of a two-machine system with 
all impedances having the same R/X ratio, let the system 
impedance be laid out on a resistance-reactance chart as 
the line GA BO' representing the impedance from one ma- 
chine to the other. The transmission line being studied is a 
tie-line constituting the section AB, shown heavy, of this 
total impedance. If R and X axes are drawn through A, 
as shown, the impedance with respect to these co-ordinate 
axes are those seen by the relays at A. Thus, the locus of 
impedances seen by the relay at A for a solid fault on the 
protected line consists of the line A-B, having impedances 
from zero up to the full line impedance. 

Tt can be shown that if the generator voltages at the two 
ends of the system are equal in magnitude and are at first 
in phase, then are moved out-of-phase, resulting in load 
transfer over the line A-B, the impedance locus viewed 
from A is along the line L-Z/. ‘That is, the impedance seen 
by a relay at A, for the load condition, is the impedance 
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vector drawn from the origin, A, to a point on the line 
I-L'. This line bisects 0-0” perpendicularly. The no-load 
points, corresponding to zero angle between machines are 
at infinity either way along L-L’, whereas the 180 degree 
out-of-phase condition is at the intersection, C. All inter- 
mediate loads are somewhere along the line £-L’, the point 
L corresponding to power flow A to B and point L' to 
power flow from B to A. 

The large circle with center at the origin, A, represents a 
pure impedance characteristic, as in Fig. 2(z). The smaller 
circle having the same “reach” beyond B is a modified im- 
pedance characteristic, Fig. 2(4). It ean equally well trip 
for all faults on the protected line but is less likely to trip 
for very heavy loads or load swings. Successively heavier 
loads are represented by progressing through points L, D, 
and E along the load locus. The modified characteristic 
taken with directional element, trips for faults or loads in 
the cross-hatched area F, while the pure impedance ele- 
ment trips also in the areas G and G’. Thus the modified 
characteristic permits heavier loads without tripping. 

When carrier relaying is used so that tripping requires 
closure of the relay at each end of the line, the small circle, 
for the relay at A can be advantageously shifted further to 
the right, so that the combined action of this relay and its 
mate at the other end of the line limits carrier tripping to 
the restricted zone between the two arcs at H and H'. The 
back-up protection must be given sufficient timing to ride 
through swings or eliminated entirely except for a high-set, 
long-time element. 

The modified impedance element provides for indepen- 
dent adjustment of the radius of the circle and the location 
of the center as shown in Fig. 26%) and hence makes pos- 
sible the superior discriminating characteristics needed for 
long or heavily-loaded lines as outlined before. 


13. Carrier Pilot Relaying 


A pilot channel such as that obtainable by carrier cur- 
rent over the power circuit, or by a microwave beam, pro- 
vides the possibility of simultaneous high speed tripping of 
both circuit breakers in one to three cycles for faults 
throughout the entire section. The significance of fault- 
clearing speed on system stability is treated fully in Chap. 
13. However there are, altogether, a number of reasons 
why carrier-current relaying has been employed in prefer- 
ence to other systems. These are: 


1. Stability-—Simultaneous clearing improves system stability 
and increases the loads that can be safely carried over 
parallel interconnecting lines. 

2. Quick Reclosing™—Simultaneous tripping is essential to 
fast reclosing, the combination being particularly effective 
in increasing stability with single tie lines. 

8. Shock to System—System shock, evidenced by voltage dips 
and dropping of synchronous load is lessened by fast 
clearing. 

4. System Design Flexibility —Desirable system arrangements 
that can not be relayed with sufficient speeds otherwise, are 
possible with carrier relaying. 

5. Growth of Faults— The more serious three-phase and dou- 
ble-ground faults generally originate as line-to-line or single- 
ground and with sufficient speed of clearing the spreading 
to other phases is greatly reduced. 

6. Ground Relaying Improved —On systems where high-speed 
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ground relaying is not feasible otherwise, carrier pilot re- 
laying provides an ideal solution. 

T. Out-of-Synchronism*— The carrier channel provides means 
for preventing operation of protective relays by power 
swings or out-ofsynchronisin conditions, yet clearing 
faults during such conditions. 

8. Simultaneous Faults—Jhe added basis for discrimination 
makes possible superior relay performance under simultane- 
ously occurring faults. 

9. Joint Use—From an economie point of view joint nse of the 
carrier channel for point-to-point communication, or for 
control or remote metering, may indicate the use of carrier 
pilot where the relaying requirements alone do not justify it. 

Carrier relaying operates on the principle of tripping 
quickly all terminals through which power flows into a line 
provided fault power does not flow out at any other ter- 
minal. If fault power flows out at any terminal, that ter- 
minal continues to transmit a straight telegraphic carrier 
signal over the line, which is picked up by all other termin- 
als on that particular line and prevents tripping. No time 
delay is necessary for internal faults since tripping for ex- 
ternal faults can be prevented by the carrier signal. Since 
carrier is not transmitted for internal faults, the short eir- 
cuiting of the carrier channel by the fault is of no conse- 
quence, 

Directional Comparison System—tThe type HZ or 
HZM directional comparison system utilizes the stepped 
impedance elements, Fig. 2(2) or (£), as its basic actuating 
elements, (see section on High-Speed Impedance Relay). 


*Can also be accomplished without carrier?" with some differences, 
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Fig. 20--Carrler current relay system including relays, carrier current transmitter-receivers, coupling capacitors, and chokes. 
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Corresponding second and third zone ground over-current 
elements, Fig. 2(b), are provided. The carrier control has 
the net effect of eliminating all second-zone time delay for 
faults within the protected section. This is accomplished 
by closing of the contact AR, Fig. 17, whenever a fault is 
present and carrier is stopped because the direction of flow 
is "inward" at each end of the line. 

The mechanism is indicated generally in Fig. 20. Occur- 
rence of a fault anywhere within reach of the third zone re- 
lays, closes Z; starting carrier and setting up a circuit so 
that the receiver relay will close if carrier is removed by 
some other action. If the fault is internal, D and Z close, 
stopping carrier transmission from elther end of the line. 
The receiver relays, RR, immediately complete the trip 
circuit. If the contact circuit RA is opened manually the 
carrier can be eut out and a stepped-distance relay scheme 
remains. Thus the carrier is thought of as simply eliminat- 
ing the time delay in the end zones, indicated by the shad- 
ed areas in Figure 16. The stepped-distanee elements and 
an inverse-time ground current element provide the back- 
up protection in this system. 

Phose Comparison System-—The phase comparison 
system differs functionally in that the current directions 
or phases at the two ends of the line are compared rather 
than the power directions. Networks are used to derive a 
single-phase function of the line currents as in the pilot- 
wire relay. This function may be referred to simply as the 
“current” at each end of the line since it is a measure of the 
several phase currents. 





3 
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Dotted lines indicate aymbolically the carrier controls 


MO--—Master Oscillator 
PA—Power Amplifier 


REC—Receiver 
LTU-—Line Tuning Unit 
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If the currents at the two ends of the line are in phase 
and of fault magnitude, carrier is transmitted on alternate 
half cycles of current from either end of the ling, resulting 
in substantially continuous carrier on the line from one end 
or the other. For an internal fault the current at one end of 
the line reverses or remains below the fault detector setting 
so that carrier is sent only half of the time. ‘The relay is ar- 
ranged so that this produces tripping. 

Figure 21 shows (heavy) the relative positions of the 
locally and remotely transmitted carrier pulses for internal 
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Fig. 21—Relay tube circuit and typical wave diagrama of type 
BKB carrier relaying system. 


faults (left) and external faults (right). Local pulses of op- 
erating voltage are applied to the relay tube every half 
cycle. For the internal fault the pulses of restraining volt- 
age caused by the carrier occur in the opposite half cycle 
from the operating pulses. Hence pulses of plate current 
occur and result in tripping. For the external fault, re- 
straining pulses occur during both half cycles, and since 
these pulses are, by design, greater than the operating 
pulses, no trip current results. With the entering and leav- 
ing line currents not quite in phase, some relay current 
flows. However, as shown in Fig. 22, a substantial phase 
difference can be tolerated without causing tripping. 

In this system, the carrier portion is purely pilot protec- 
tion. Back-up protection must be added as an entirely 
separate entity. Stepped-distance relays, or simply direc- 
tional-overcurrent relays, are used for back-up protec- 

ion. 
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Fig. 22— Typical overall characteristics of the Type HEB car- 
rier relaying system, 


A few of the factors eonsidered in determining whether 
to use one or the other of these systems are the following: 


Favoring the Phase Comparison System 


1. Can be added for high-speed protection with any existing 
relay scheme for back-up. 

2. No potential transformers are required. Low-tension 
potentials are sometimes adequate for back-up relays. 

3. Inherently trip proof on out-of-step conditions. (Out-of- 
step blocking relays are included in the other scheme if 
needed.) 

4. Not subject to trip by induced ground current from a 
parallel line. 

5. Back-up relays entirely separate. Can take either high- 
speed or back-up out of service without affecting the other. 


Favoring the Directional-Comparison System Using Stepped- 
Distance Helays 

1. More generally, applicable to multi-terminal lines. 

2. Provides better discrimination between loads (tapped from 
lines} and faults. When transformers are tapped along the 
lines, it ig not desired to trip the line for faults on the low. 
tension feeders. 

3. Can trip with fault currents less than twice load currents. 

4, More flexible for system changes. 


However, on many lines either system is entirely applic- 
able and might equally well be used. 

Fig. 20 shows the complete equipment required for a 
carrier current relay system. Relays shown are of the di- 
rectional-comparison type. The carrier components are 
the same with the phase-comparison type relays. 

(a) The relays; practicaliy the same as for high-speed distance- 
type protection except with the addition of the reeeiver relay, 
directional auxiliary relays, and out-of-step elements which are 
housed together. The Type HZ relay is shown in Fig. 23. 

(b) The carrier current transmitter-recelyers operated from 
the station battery and with an output of 5 to 40 watts at 50 to 
150 kilocycles when keyed. The outdoor set contains line-tuning 
equipment for matching through the coupling capacitor to the 
high tension line. When the set is located indoors it is connected 
by coaxial cable to the line tuning equipment in a separate 
housing located near the coupling capacitor. 

(c) The coupling capacitor. The connections to ground, and 
to the potential device if used, are through radio-frequency 
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Fig. 23—The Type HZ high-speed, three-zone impedance re~ 

lay. The relay is arranged for use either as a conventional 

step-ty pe distance relay for phase-fault protection, or in the 

directional comparison scheme of pilot-wire or carrier-cur- 
rent relaying. 


chokes. Thus, at carrier frequency, the coupling capacitor is 
simpiy a serios capacitor between the carrier set and the high- 
tension line, 

(d) The tuned earrier-current choke or wave trap, of sufficient 
capacity to carry the line current but imposing a high impedance 
to carrier current of the frequency used. Its purpose is to prevent 
loss of the carrier energy into other sections, so that ample signal 
strength is available in the protected section. 


Microwave Relaying--Either the directional-com- 
parison or phase-comparison systems of relaying ean be 
used over microwave channels as well as power-line carrier 
channels without significant alteration. However, because 
the microwave channel is not subjected to tine faults it 
does not necessarily have to be used in a blocking manner, 
but is suitable also for transfer tripping. 


14. Pilot-Wire Relaying 


Pilot wire relay ing is to the short transmission line what 
carrier current protection is to the long one. It provides 
uniform simultaneous tripping of the cireuit breakers at 
both ends of a section, with ail that such operation implies 
in the way of increased stability, lessened shock and dam- 
age to the system, and simplified coordination with other 
relay protection. In short high-voltage lines, discrimina- 
tion is often impossible with distance type relays; pilot re- 
laying by wire or carrier becomes the only method of dis- 
crimination not based on time delays. 

The cost of carrier-current protection is practically un- 
affected by the length of the line. The terminal equipment, 
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including the relays, carrier set, coupling capacitor, choke 
and installation, costs considerably more than the terminal 
equipment required with pilot-wire protection. However 
the cost of the pilot-wire circuit increases almost directly 
with the length of line; consequently there is an economic 
dividing line between carrier-current and pilot-wire appli- 
cations. The average dividing line is at about 10 miles but 
it varies widely with such factors as: the availability of ex- 
isting pilot-wire circuits, the number of other pilot wire 
services with which the cost of the pilot cable can be 
shared, the inductive exposure conditions which determine 
the test, voltage of the pilot cable, and the cost and com- 
plexity of the necessary carrier-current channel. 


The ideal pilot-wire relay systems should: 


1. Require only two pilot wires. 

2. Provide complete phase and ground protection with a 
single relay at each terminal. 

3. Permit wide variations in current transformer performance. 

4. Be suitable for use over leased telephone circuits. 

5. Not operate incorrectly when the system is out-of- 
synchronism. 

6. Provide adequate insulation between the pilot wires and 
the terminal equipment. 

7. Have provisions for dealing readily with longitudinal 
induced voltages in the pilot circuits or with differences in 
station ground potential. 

2. Have provision for supervising the pilot wires. 

9. Operate at high speed. 


A number of d-e or a-t pilot wire schemes based on di- 
rectional comparison or on current differential have been 
used to a limited extent. For example an arrangement 
similar to the carrier-current protection described has been 
used with pilot wire. However by far the greatest number 
of pilot-wire relay applications employ the Type HCB re- 
lay thereby meeting all of the above requirements. 

The arrangement is shown in Fig. 24. At each end of the 
line a voltage proportional to positive-sequence current 
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*Positive-sequence and zero-sequence segregating network. The secondary eur 
rents are fed in. An internal voltage ia produced proportional to /,4-KJs. The 
network as viewed from the relay element terminals has this internal voltage and 
an internal impedance. A saturating transformer, not shown, ia used between 
the network and the relay element. 


Fig. 24--Alternating current pilot wire scheme using the 

HCB relay. Simplified schematic. Only two wires are required 

and continuous supervision of them can be obtained as shown 
dotted, 
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Fig. 25—Typical operating characteristics of the HCB relay for a phase A to ground fault with the currents through the 
two terminals 30 degrees out of phase, and a 2000-ohm pilot wire. 





Fig. 26—The Type HCB pilot-wire relay. The relay has a sin- 
gle operating element, which functions for all types of phase 
and ground faults. 


and a constant times the zero-sequence current is derived. 
The relay has variable-percentage differential character- 


istics. Each relay contains a filter segregating the positive- 
and zero-sequence currents and combining the right 
amount of each into a single relaying quantity. Thus, by 
selecting the proper relay tap, tripping is obtamed at any 
desired ground-fault current and phase-fault current. This 
reduction to a single differentiating quantity makes com- 
parison over only two pilot wires possible. The ability to 
trip correctly even with badly mismatched current trans- 
formers is illustrated in Fig. 25. The vector positions of 
the sequence currents for various types o! faults are illus- 
trated in Fig, 32. 


15. Ground Relaying 


Overcurrent and directional relaying used for ground 
protection usually follows the same schemes as employed 
for phase protection. That is, the overcurrent ground re- 
lays for a radial system may be progressively timed, as in 
Fig. 13. For loop systems the directional element is added, 
polarized either by zero-sequence voltage or by a trans- 
former bank neutral current which is proportional to zero- 
sequence voltage. This results in progressive timing as in 
the loop circuit of Fig. 12. Stepped-distance relaying is 
likewise used but with limitations which will be dis- 
cussed, 

There are a number of differences between ground and 
phase relaying. 

(a) The zero-sequence impedance of the average trans- 
mission line is 2 to 5 times its positive-sequence impedance, 
while the zero-sequence impedance of the souree, compris- 
ing frequently only the transformer-bank impedance, may 
be lower than the positive-sequence impedance of the 
source. Therefore as the fault is moved along the line, the 
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ground-fault current falls off more rapidly than the phase- 
fault current and current magnitude can be used more for 
discrimination, at least where ground wires are used. 

(b) Usually there are many more sources of ground cur- 
rent than of phase current. This improves the selectivity 
obtainable with overcurrent ground relays. 

(c) A system may have several unconnected portions of 
zero-sequence network, in which case a ground fault in one 
section does not draw ground current from other parts. 
This makes the coordination of ground relays simpler than 
that of phase relays. 

(d) Fault resistance is likely to be much higher for 
ground faults than for phase faults on the higher voltage 
lines. At currents of 1000 amperes or more the are voltage 
is 300 to 500 volts per foot so that a 1000-ampere line-to- 
line fault through a 5-foot arc involves a fauli resistance of 
approximately 2500 volts divided by 1000 amperes or 2.5 
ohms. Compared with this, pole grounds, which may be 
the fault impedance for a ground fault, are usually m the 
5 to 50-ohm range. A wire on the ground can have almost 
any fault resistance. Being unaffected by load current, a 
ground-current relay can be set lower than a line-current 
relay. Thus it can be set low enough to operate even 
though the fault current is choked down considerably by 
fault resistance. 

(e) The zero-sequence mutual reactance between two 
parallel lines is important, although positive-sequence mu- 
tual reactance is usually unimportant. The zero-sequence 
mutual reactance leads to circulating residual currents in 
one line for a fault in the other, even though the lines are 
part of two separate systems, It also interferes some- 
what with distancelype ground relaying, although 
methods are available for compensating this effect in some 
cases 3*35 

Another factor of importance is that the fault, rather 
than the supply end of the line, is the source of zero- 
sequence voltage. That is, the zero-sequence voltage ta- 
pers down from the fault towards the relay as outlined in 
Sec. 23 and illustrated in Fig. 30. 

These factors lead to difficulties in applying impedance 
or other distance measuring relays for protection against 
ground faults. While they have been used in some cases 
where conditions are favorable and where discrimination 
would be even more difficult by other means, their use is 
limited. 

Overcurrent Ground Relaying—The vast majority 
of ground relaying is essentially overcurrent, with direction 
where needed. The more common elements follow: 

Type CO-—Induction-overcurrent relay with instantaneous- 
trip attachment. The instantaneous trip is set below the max- 
imum ground current in the line for a fault at the next bus. 
Nonsimultaneous closure of the circuit breaker poles during load 
Bwiiching may result in momentary ground current sufficient to 
operate the instantaneous ground relays, where the relays are 
set sensitively. This has been avoided by connecting a residual- 
voltage-relay contact in series with the trip circuit. The latter 
does not operate during load switching operations. 

As above but with industion-dirertionaj element, Fig. 2(e}, 
controlling the induction overcurrent element. The directional 
element may be polarized either by residual voltage, Type CR, 
or bank-noutral current if available, Type CRC. 

Instantaneous-overcurrent elements, such as the SC, can be 
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used if the line terminates at the far end in a transformer that 
will not pass residual current. 

Reactance Relaying—has an inherent advantage over 
impedance relaying for ground fault protection in that the 
relay measurement is generally much less affected by fault 
resistance. If the currents supplied from the two ends of 
the line are not in phase, the fault resistance does appear to 
the relay to have some reactance. Nevertheless, the error 
in distance measurement caused by fault resistance is gen- 
erally much less with a reactance element than with an 
impedance element. 

For ground relaying it is desired that the relay measure 
the zero sequence reactance from the relay to the fault.” 
It may be noted that the ratio of line-to-neutral voltage at 
the relay to zero-sequence current js: 


Ey AED IZ 
Lo Lo 


where lo, Ju, Is are the sequence current at the relay and 
Zo Zi, Za the sequence impedances from relay to fault. 
Thus the zero sequence impedance can be measured as— 


La DE ba oo 
Lo Lo 


The positive and negative sequence voltage drops from 
relay to fault are deducted from the line to neutral voltage, 
E, by compensators and the resulting voltage divided by 
fo is a measure of the zero sequence impedance. A react- 
ance element using this voltage and current will measure 
the zero sequence reactance as desired. 

The type HXS ground reactance relay operates on this 
principle, three elements being used to provide stepped- 
distance protection. As there is zero-sequence current only 
for fault, conditions, no separate fault detector is required. 
Only one HXS relay is used for all three phases, the voltage 
of the faulty phase being connected to it by a type HPS 
faulty-phase selector relay illustrated in Fig. 2(0). 

To provide a single high-speed step, as for example where 
existing relays provide adequate backup protection, the 
HXL relay is used in conjunction with the HPS phase 
selector. This provides one ground reactance step, usually 
set about 75 percent of the line length, and a load-loss fea- 
ture which opens the second breaker instantly after the 
first breaker opens. The load-loss feature utilizes three 
overcurrent elements to recognize by the closing of at least 
one back contact and one or more front contacts that a 
fault is present and the far breaker is open. Under normal 
load conditions all three front contacts are closed. 

Negative-Sequence Directional Relaying—The 
negative-phase-sequence directional element can frequent- 
ly be used to advantage with an overcurrent ground relay 
to obtain selective clearing of ground faults. This results 
from three facts— 





Lo 





1. Only two potential transformers are required. 

2. On solidly-grounded systems the negative-phase-sequence 
voitage at the relay may be of larger magnitude than the 
zero-sequence voltage at that point, hence, a more positive 
relay operation can be obtained. 

3. The negative-sequence directional element is not affected 
by zero-sequence mutual induction from parallel transmis- 
sion circuits, 
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In some very important stations complete duplicate sets 
of relays are used, operated from separate transformers to 
provide the back-up function. Also in certain large gener- 
ating stations, with double circuit breakers separating ma- 
jor bus sections with power concentrations of the order of 
200 000-kw load, tbe back-up purtial-differential circuit 
not only uses separate current transformers but trips the 
other circuit breaker of the double-breaker combination. 
The partial-differential protection can often be arranged so 
that it backs up generator, reactor, and bus protection as 
well as feeder protection. 

Since carrier, pilot-wire or distance protection is some- 
times required to obtain 100 percent selectivo primary pro- 
tection, it is not always possible to obtain selective action 
of the back-up relays. There is some trend in the case of 
pilot-wire protection of short-line sections to cut the back- 
up relays in automatically when the supervision relays in- 
dicate that the pilot wires are inoperative. Some use is be- 
ing made of carrier in a somewhat similar philosophy, to 
block certain back-up elements when carrier is being re- 
ceived. 


17. Motor Protection 


For the larger motors which are equipped with protec- 
tive relays, the protection supplied varies with the impor- 
tance of the service and whether automatie or not and 
whether attended or non-attended. 

Many motors 500 horsepower and larger, and some 
smaller ones are protected by long-time (geared, 40-sec- 
ond) induction-type overcurrent relays set in the neighbor- 
hood of 150 percent of maximum-load current, but with 
timing to permit the starting inrush of several-hundred- 
percent current for several seconds. A typical case might 
be 600 percent for ten seconds for an across-the-line-started 
induction motor, although these figures vary widely, de- 
pending on the application, and must be determined in 
each individual case. These relays will operate for a stalled 
motor, for internal motor faults, or for a heavy over- 
load. 

The overcurrent relays are usually provided with instan- 
taneous-trip attachments set above the motor-starting 
current to trip quickly for severe faults in starter, leads, or 
motor. 

Thermal relays are frequently provided in addition to 
the overcurrent relays, to provide more sensitive overload 
protection. Having a time constant of several minutes as 
contrasted with seconds for the overcurrent relay, they fol- 
low the motor temperature more closely. They will not 
protect the motor under stalled conditions, however, where 
the motor ventilation is migsing; the overcurrent relay pro- 
vides this function. 

In automatic applications, and where starting in reverse 
would be serious, a phase rotation relay is used which 
closes contacts to permit a starting only if the phase se- 
quence is correct and voltage is present on all three phases. 
This docs not guard against phase unbalances which might 
occur during operation, however. For this purpose, a 
phase-balance current relay, Fig. 2(p), is provided in many 
automatic schemes to trip if the 3-phase currents become 
excessively unbalanced. Time-delay under-voltage protec- 
tion is frequently applied to guard against over-current or 
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process damage, resulting from sustained operation at low 
voltage. However, where continuous operation is more im- 
portant than motor protection this feature is eliminated or 
used for alarm only. 

Thermal-alarm devices applied directly on the motors 
are becoming increasingly popular in attended stations 
where the operator can determine from the ammeters or 
other indications, the source of trouble. 


18, Power House Auxiliaries 


The power house is the heart of any electric system and 
its functioning resis on the motors which drive its fans, 
pumps, gates, and other auxiliaries. Hence reliability is 
paramount, and in addition to provision of a most suitable 
power supply and spare units for certain auxiliaries, much 
attention has been given to the relay protection. A reeent 
survey of United States practice* resulted in the following 
recommendations, attendance being assumed. 

The 2300-volt motors should use long-time-delay phase-over- 
current relays for overload and internal motor faults, set at 
approximately 150 percent of rated current, They also should be 
equipped with instantaneous overcurrent relays for short-circurt 
protection set above maximum-inrush current. If the auxiliaries 
are transferred, the instantaneous relay must he set above a 
higher inrush current, 

On essential motors* the time-delay overload relays may be 
used for alarm purposes only, and the instantaneous relays used 
to trip. In this case the time-delay relays can be set more sen- 
sitively than 150 percent of rated current. 

Low voltage motors (208, 440, 550 volts) should use a thermal 
device for overload protection, and an instantaneous-trip device 
for short-cireuit protection. 

In addition, the report notes the desirability of eliminat- 
ing undervoltage protection except for alarm purposes, so 
that the loss of auxiliaries due to system disturbances will 
be minimized. 


19. Industrial Interconnections 


When s line is tapped to an industrial plant having gen- 
eration, it is common practice to segregate essential loads 
for operation from the plant generator and dump others in 
event of a line outage. If the same line is tapped for other 
plants, the problem arises of separating the plant under 
consideration from the lme under conditiuns hazardous to 
its operation. One scheme in suceessful use on many indus- 
trial interconnections consists of separation based on any 
of three indications provided power flow has reversed and 
is toward the power company. The three indications are: 
under frequeney, undervoltage, or generator overload. 
Any of these occurrences, provided power flow is away from 
the plant, is taken as sufficient cause for separating and at 
the same time dumping nonessential loads so that the re- 
maining plant load may be brought within the capacity of 
the plant generation. 

The relays normally employed are: 

Induction-type overcurrent for generator overload. 

Induetion-ty pe under-frequency relay. 

Tnduction-type undervoltage relay. 

High-speed-type three-phase directional relay. 

The generator overload relay is directional controlled so 

*Essential motors are in this case defined as those motors whose 
failure results in the shut-down of generating capacity, 
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that it will not start timing unless direction in the intercon- 
nection has reversed. 

Directional relays are also used, without the voltage, fre- 
quency, or current fault detectors, for this purpose. 


20. Three Terminal Lines 


Lines having three or more terminals? are generally 
more difficult to protect than two-terminal lines. Alternat- 
ing current pilot wire protection is applicable in many 
cases although the limiting values of pilot-wire capacitance 
and resistance are less per terminal than for two-terminal 
lines. Carrier schemes, particularly of the blocking type 
are applicable to multi-terminal lines. However, sequen- 
tial operation of circuit breakers occurs if fault current of 
appreciable magnitude flows out at one terminal for an im- 
ternal fault near another terminal. The first-zone imped- 
ance element nearest the fault, acting independent of car- 
rier, opens the first circuit breaker, after which carrier is 
stopped by the directional elements permitting clearing of 
the other circuit breakers. 


21. Out-of-Step Protection 


Practicaily all utilities,” except those consisting of steam 
stations connected rigidly together electrically, have ex- 
perienced system instability. Most utilities have experi- 
enced some undesired operation of fault-protective relays 
as a result of system instability. Quite a number of utilities 
attempt either to block line relays from tripping because of 
out-of-step conditions, or to set the relays so that tripping 
will occur at a preselected point. Out-of-step blocking in 
conjunction with carrier relaying is the method most com- 
monly employed. 

Synchronous frequency changers interconnecting two 
systems may suffer mechanical damage to shafts and cou- 
plings if permitted to operate with the systems out-of-step. 
The resulting power pulsations may be close to the natural 
frequency of the two-mass system composed of the two 
rotors with connecting shaft. Out-of-step relays are avail- 
able which detect a slip cycle by the power reversal at high 
current and can be set to trip after two or three slip cycles, 
or before serious torque oscillations build up. 

Quick clearing of faults by modern 8-, 5-, and 3-eyele eir- 
cuit breakers and high-speed relays is well accepted as a 
measure of prime importance in improving system stability 
and reducing damage and permanent outages. Case after 
case could be cited where these improvements have been 
realized as circuit breakers and relays have been mod- 
ernized up to present-day standards. High speed reclosing 
has been made possible by simultaneous operation of cir- 
cuit. breakers at the two ends of a transmission line by car- 
rier-current or pilot-wire relaying. This measure is gener- 
ally accepted as economically of greatest benefit in improv- 
ing stability and service reliability. Three-pole®! reclosing 
has been most widely used. However, there are a number 
of applications of single pole reclosing’ which further en- 
hance the stability by leaving the sound phases in service 
while the faulted ones are opened and reclosed. 


22. Testing and Maintenance 


Routine tests are made by many companies at quite fre- 
quent intervals such as one to three months, depending on 
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the importance of the service. However, the major calibra- 
tion tests are generally scheduled for periods more of the 
order of six munths to two years. One year is a quile com- 
mon period. There is a decided feeling that too frequent 
testing may cause more harm from mistakes and inadver- 
tent damage than the good that is accomplished. The tests 
vary from the over-all or primary test in which current is 
passed through the primary of the current transformer, 
and the circuit breaker tripped by the resulting relay ac- 
tion, to much less complete checks. A quite usual proce- 
dure would be to remove the relays from service and test 
and calibrate on a load box, and to check the instrument 
transformers for continuity and grounds. The instrument 
transformer-relay circull is grounded at only one point?? so 
that the intentional ground can be lifted for this test. If 
feasible the circuit breaker may be tripped by closing the 
relay contact. 


23. Relaying Quantities and How They Are Ob- 
tained 


The prime requisite of all protective relaying is a funda- 
mental basis of discrimination, which has been variously 
referred to as a discriminating function or quantity, an op- 
erating principle, or a relaying quantity. This discriminat- 
ing quantity must be one to which a protective relay can be 
made to respond, and one which separates the desired trip- 
ping values from the desired non-tripping values, 

The common discriminating quantities, such as current, 
voltage, time, impedance, direction, and power are well 
known, and the methods of obtaining them from current 
transformers, potential transformers, and potential devices 
are generally understood and described elsewhere.” No 
general treatment of this subject can be given here. How- 
ever, some of the more important characteristics of these 
quantities will be briefly outlined. Some special considera- 
tion will be given the newer sequence quantities arising 
from the method of symmetrical components, given in 
Chap. 2. 

Voltages and Currents During Fault Conditions— 
Ten different faults of four kinds can occur at one point on 
the system: 


three-phase ABC 
line- to-line AB BC CA 
double line-to- 

ground ABG BCG CAG 
single line-to- 

ground AG BG CG 


When one of these four kinds of faults occurs along the 
line, the voltage and current relations at the relay are 
somewhat as shown in Fig. 28. For a three-phase fault the 
currents are balanced and lag the line-to-neutral voltages 
by the impedance angle of the line. In an average high- 
voltage line this angle is about 60°. The addition of fault 
resistance tends to lower it. For line-to-line fault, say BC, 
the current in line B lags the collapsed BC voltage by a line 
impedance angle of about 60°. For a two-line-to-ground 
fault, for example BCG, a similar situation pertains, except 
that the line-to-neutral voltages B and C also collapse to an 
extent depending on how solidly the system is grounded. 
Consider two easily visualized cases. If the system is 
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Phase to Phase Fault Between 
B and C Phases 


"Two Phase to 


^ Phase to Ground 
\ Fault on Phase A 


Fig. 28—Typical unbalanced conditions of current and voltage occurring during various types of fault on a three-phase 
system with an angle of sixty degrees. Load current flow neglected for fault conditions. 


grounded through a very high impedance (Zo very high), 
the currents will be nearly the same as for a line-to-line 
fault except for a small added ground current. However, 
the fault will establish the mid-point between B and C 
phase voltages as ground potential. Another example is 
the case Zi» Z,=Z, for all parts of the system. For this 
case the phases are independent and the three-phase sys- 
tem acts exactly like three independent single-phase sys- 
tems. The two-line-to-ground fault BCG, is the same as 
the three-phase fault except that phase A voltage is not 
collapsed, and only load current flows in phase A. The ma- 
jority of systems fall between these two limits. 

For a single line-to-ground fault on phase A, the cor- 
responding line-to-neutral voltage collapses and the phase 
A current lags the line-to-neutral voltage of phase A by the 
impedance angle of the line-ground-return circuit including 
the fault impedance. If Z¿=Z,=Z, throughout the system 
this fault will not influence the other two phases. If Zo is 
higher than Zi, corresponding to high impedance ground- 
ing, the condition of ungrounded operation or full displace- 
ment of the voltage triangle is approached. 

Single-Phase Directional Element Response— 
Considering the different kinds of faults, and also their oc- 
currence with symmetry to A, B, or C phases, the angle 
between voltage and current for a fault on the line varies 
over rather wide limits. In using a single-phase directional 
element, as in the CR, CZ, or HZ relay, a particular voltage 
must be associated with a particular current. 

30” Connections. One of the common “connections” as- 
sociates the phase A current with the phase CA voltage 
and is known as the 30° connection, because at unity power 
factor under balanced three-phase conditions the current 
leads the voltage by 30°. A watt-type* directional element 


closes for current from approximately 90° ahead to 90° be- 
hind the voltage applied to its potential coils. For a three- 
phase fault on a 60° impedance-angle line the current lags 
behind its unity power factor position by 60%, With a 30° 
connection it lags the reference or polarizing voltage used 
on the directional element by 30°. Fault resistance (plus 
any modification of the relay characteristics by lagging) 
brings the fault current nearly to the maximum torque po- 
sition. For the other kinds of faults on different phases the 
current is shifted one way or the other, but the wide closing 
band of the relay allows for this variation. The 30° connec- 
tion uses star currents and delta voltages. 

The same system is followed in naming other connec- 
tions, although the relay used, including its phase-shifter 
if any, does not always have a closing zone for current from 
—90° to +90° with respect to voltage. 

The 60° Connection uses delta currents and voltages; the 
I,-—Is current being used with the phase CA voltage. A 
relay with a closing zone approximately +90" to --90? is 
used. Delta-connected main or auxiliary current trans- 
formers are needed to obtain the delta currenta. 

The 90? Connection uses star currents and delta voltages; 
the phase A current being used with the phase CB voltage. 
in this case, however, a 45° voltage advancing phase- 
shifter is employed with the relay element giving it for star 
currents a closing zone approximately from 135° ahead to 
45° behind the delta voltage. For a three-phase fault on a 
60” impedance-angle line the phase A current leads the 


*Other directional elements may have their closing zone shifted 
as much as 45” in the leading or lagging direction. The element used 
with the 30° connection may be a watt type or may bave its closing 
zone shifted 10° to 20° in the lagging direction. 
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phase CB voltage by 30°, and a small fault resistance 
would swing it toward 45° leading. The closing zone ex- 
tends 90° either side of this position and affords optimum 
opportunity for the relay to give correct directional indica- 
tion with other kinds of faults. 

Usually any of these three connections gives correct di- 
rectional indication although in individual cases advan- 
tages can be found for one or the other, depending on such 
factors as the impedance angle of the line, the possible 
fault impedance, and the likelihood of an undesired 
amount of directional element operation caused by leading 
load currents near the directional boundary. For distance 
carrier relaying using single-phase directional elements the 
60° connection using delta currents is preferred since the 
same delta current is used on the impedance element. If 


TABLE 4—SEQUENCE POWER RESPONSE OF THREE-PEASE DIREC- 
TIONAL ELEMENTS 


RELATIVE 
THREE ~PHASE 
TORQUE 
SEE NOTE 


el. p 
x 
x ao 


PPP p> pj 
- 


Pentz . 
PZ-60*NZ«60 -Z 
Pé-l20 +N 2-120 eZ 
-pP “Nez . 
Pg- 240 +NL-120 +Z 
PL+60 *NZ-60- 2 


pI-304NZ4 30* 
P-N} Z-90* 

PZ-150 N Z-210* 
P£-210 NZ-150* 
P24+90°+N 7-90" 
PL+ 30° FN 2-30" 


HR AA Ajos 


b 
/ 
N 
/ 
^w 
4 
a 
Y 
! 
Pd 


DELTA [DELTA 
-6*À 
A-B 
-B+C 
G-A 
-A+B 
B-C| 300* x 
UNSYMMETRICAL CONNECTIONS 
aa) A 
BG 
(5) 
Bc 
(5A) 
BA 
(ca) 
CA 
*These are the commoniy used 30%, 60°, and 90" connections. 
**Other phases connected symmetrically in sequence A, B, C. 
a A new two-slement 90° connection giving the desirable P-N torque. 
2) ‘Two-wattmeter connection with zero-aequenee current removed by a filter. 
e Two-wattmeter connection. 
4) Parasitic torques. 
Note: Torque is the real part of the expression in the last column, P=Eih; 
N = Eh, Zo 11 the system were pure resistance throughout all Fs and 
Ps would be in phase, or phase opposition. For faults, N and Z would be 
negative at the relay, and P positive, but all three power terms would be pure 
sealars, The arrowa show ihe vector position (not magnitude) of the torque 
expressions for this idealized pure resistance system case, taking into account 
that the values of N and Z are negative as shown in Fig. 29, Jf instead of being 
pure resistance the aystem were pure 60% impedance angle througheut the 
effect would be to rotate all currents negatively 60", leaving all voltages 
unchanged, As the power terms are of the form Ef this wil! rotate similarly all 
the P, N, and 2 quatitities and hence the torque vectors. The real come 
ponents of these vectors are the torques. Hence eonclusions can be drawn es 
to whether the torques associated with P, N, and £ are additive and how 


much voltage phase shift is needed for optimum condition on a system of given 
impedance angle, 


P*N 
PZ-50*N £460* 
Peri 20+ N 24120" 
-P-N 
PLHIZO°+NZ-120° 
PL+60*+N £-60" 


a te | 


— | -— 


PEN- QE a ToEe 
Arlo 
Clo 
ÁA-io 
C-1o 
A-G 
B-C 


PN 
^ A 
-e*l Eg- atl; E, 


(P-N)Z-980* 
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(n ARROWS SHOW ACTUAL RELATIVE DIRECTIONS OF SEQUENCE 
POWER (VOLT-AMPERES AT SYSTEM IMPEDANCE PHASE ANGLE] 
FOR A SYSTEM OF THE SAME IMPEDANCE PHASE ANGLE 


THROUGHOUT. 











LINE * LINE + (NEG! LINE*-(PARALLEL 
*NEG. SEQ. |a ZERO SEQ) OF NEG. à ZERO 
NETWORKS | NETWORKS)| SEO, NETWORKS} 


SYSTEM * SYSTEM* SYSTEM” 
| NONE | SYSTEM* SYSTEM 


*Line refers to the line impedance from relay r to fault x of the pür- 
ticular sequence, System refers to the impedance from generator to f 
of the particular sequence. 


(b) IMPEDANCE WHICH DETERMINES ANGLE OF POWER AT THE 


RELAY, (ANGLE OF SEQUENCE CURRENT BEHIND CORRESPONDING 
SEQUENCE VOLTAGE.) 









Fig. 29---Diagrams showing the relative directions of positive-, 

negative- and zero-sequence power during fault conditions. 

The Chart (b) indicates what part of the system fixes the pow- 
ec factor for each sequence, 


impedance element operation is caused by a line-to-ground 
fault its associated directional element is influenced by 
fault current. This overcomes any possible load current 
effect. 

Three-Phase Directional Element Response-—The 
same connections are used with three-phase directional 
elemenis*. In this case another factor influences selection 
of the connection. Table 4 shows the functions of sequence 
power to which various connections respond. As shown in 
Figs. 29 and 30, positive-sequence power flows toward 
the fault; negative- and zero-sequence power flows away 
from the fault, since the fault is the source of negative- 
and zero-sequence voltage. Therefore the positive-sequence 


*This discussion relates to three independent single-phase elementa 
on the same shaft. No three-phase rotating field is involved. 
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Fig. 30--Simplified equivalent system showing the sequence 
voltage distribution during fault conditions. 


minus the negative-sequence power at the relay (P-N) 
is more positive for a fault out on the line than is (P-+N), 
and hence provides a better fault directional indication, 
having higher torques for fault currents in relation to 
those due to load currents. 

In table 4 the “connections” are shown in the first three 
columns, and the resulting three-phase torque on the ele- 
ment in the last column. The relative phase positions of 
the torques produced by positive- and negative-sequence 
power are shown in the 4th, 5th, and 6th columns, taking 
into aecount that when the impedance angles are the same 
throughout a system, the values of N and Z are opposite to 
P under fault conditions. The positive-sequence torque 
vector is drawn in the position of the conjugate of the cur- 
rent vector to produce maximum torque, the horizontal 
axis being the unity power factor position. Thus for the 
star-voltage, star-current, 0? connection maximum torque 
is for unity power factor. Tf a watt responsive element 
is used the voltage must be retarded 60° by a phase-shifter 
to obtain maximum torque for current lagging 60°. 

The star-voltage, star-current, 60° connection* can be 
obtained with the phase A current associated with the 
negative of the phase B-to-neutral voltage, the other 
phases being symmetrically connected. This is perhaps the 
best star-current, star-voltage connection as no phase shift 
is required to get maximum positive-sequence torque with 

"This is not the eommonly referred to 60° connection, 
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current lagging 60°. Also the negative-sequence torque is 
maximum for current lagging 120° and hence gives 50 per- 
cent of the maximum possible assistance to positive-se- 
quence Lorque for 60° system-impedance angle. As the 
sysiem-impedance angle is likely to be above 60°, this is 
quite favorable. The zero-sequence torque is also in the 
right direction though not maximum. 

The delta-voltage, star-current, 30° connection has ad- 
verse negative-sequence torque, while the 90° connection 
is ideal in this respect, the positive- and negative-sequence 
torques have their maximums in the same direction for 
90° lagging current. The usual 45° voltage-phase-shifter 
brings the maximum torque to a desirable point and maxi- 
mum assistance is secured from the negative-sequence 
torque. 

‘The delta-voltage, delta-current, 60° connection, like the 
corresponding star-star connection, has good negutive-se- 
quence torque in the proper direction for a 60° impedance- 
angle system, It has no zero-sequenee torque. Maximum 
positive-sequence torque oceurs for a 60° impedance angle 
without using a phase-shifter. 

In addition to symmetrical connections, one unsym- 
metrical connection is worthy of note in that it is capable 
of securing the desirable P—N accurately. It uses the B 
minus C current with the CA voltage and the 4 minus C 
eurrent with the CB voltage. It has maximum torque for a 
90° impedance-angle system and hence ean be used to ad- 
vantage with a 45° voltage advancing phase-shifter simi- 
larly to the better known 90° connection of three elements. 

Impedance Measurement-—Referring to Fig. 30, the 
difference between E, and # at the relay is the positive-se- 
quence drop from the relay to the fault plus the negative- 
sequence drop back to the relay. Recognizing that Z =Z 
for the line, it can be readily shown that the line impedance 
to the fault is: 


ELE, 


|h-h 
This applies for three-phase, line-to-line, or double line- 
to-ground faults. For line-to-ground faults a higher im- 


pedance than Z;ismeasured by the ratio (E, — E) /(I; — 1,). 
From Eq. (1) the delta connection is derived 


Z, (1) 


h= itita (2) 
Idol 4a (3) 
Lo Los (aa) (1: (4) 
Eo- E. =(0—0 (E — Es) (5) 
EE. ERE y (6) 








hole i-th 


The last expression shows that for fault at a given loca- 
tion the delta voltage divided by the delta current is the 
line impedance Z, for three-phase, line-to-line and double 
line-to-ground faults. As shown previously a higher value 
is measured for line-to-ground faults. 

Lewis and Tippett* give the fundamental basis for dis- 
tance relaying in the most comprehensive paper on this 
subject. Among other things it is brought out that use of 
delta current and delta voltage on the impedance element, 
for example the A minus H current with the BA voltage, as 

TThis refera to torque due to negative-sequenee currents and 
voltages. Actually it is torque in the positive direction, 
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outlined in the preceding paragraph, avoids a 15 percent 
difference in distance measured for line-to-line and three- 
phase faults, which is present if only one line current (star 
current) is used. 

Use of Sequence Quantities*—in using sequence 
quantities the point of view should be developed, first, that 
the fault is the source of negative- and zero-sequence volt- 
age and power, and that negative- and zero-sequence power 
(voli-amperes at system impedance angle) flow away from 
the fault at the relay location; second, that the sequence 
voltage is measured with respect to the bus-of-no-voltage 
or point n in the particular sequence network considered. 
These relations are brought out in Figs. 29 and 30. 

Sequence Voltage Distribution During Faults— 
In Fig. 30 the voltage gradients are shown very generally. 
For a three-phase fault the voltage tapers off from the gen- 
erator to the fault. For a line-to-line fault the positive- 
sequence voltage tapers off until, at the point of fault, it 
equals the negative-sequence voltage, which in turn tapers 
to zero back at the generator neutral, or point back of 
which there is no impedance to negative-sequence current. 
In some cases this may be an infinite bus. 

For a double line-to-ground fault the positive-sequence 
voltage again tapers off to the point of fault whore it equals 
the negative- and zero-sequence voltages. These taper to 
zero in going back through the network until a point of no 
voltage of the respective sequence is reached. 

At a line-to-ground fault the positive-sequence voltage is 
the negative of the sum of the negative- and zero-sequence 
voltages and these taper to zero back through the network. 

it is well to note that if the zero-sequence impedance is 
high (high-impedance grounded system), the zero-sequence 
voltage is nearly equal to the normal positive-sequence or 
line-to-neutral voltage for a line-to-ground fault, and ap- 
proximately half as much for a double-line-to-ground fault 
where the generated voltage divides between the positive- 
and negative-sequence networks, thereby applying about 
half voltage to the zero-sequence network. As a result on 
lightly grounded systems all zero-sequence and residual 
voltages and currents are approximately half as much for 
double-line-to-ground as for line-to-ground faults. 

Sequence-Segregating Filters— Sequence currents 
and voltages may be segregated from the corresponding 
line currents and voltages by segregating networks or fil- 
ters. The methods of obtaining zero-sequence currents or 
voltages are already well known as these quantities are 
simply one-third of the corresponding residual quantities. 
Typical sequence-segregating networks are given in Fig. 
31. The performance of each network is expressed by giv- 
ing its equivalent circuit" and also by giving the equations 
of operation. 

Polyphase networks for segregating positive- and nega- 
tive-sequence voltage are shown in parts (a) and (b), and 
are useful for operating a polyphase device in response to 
either of these quantities. The positive-sequence filter is 
also useful for obtaining a balanced three-phase supply 
from an unbalanced (or single-phase) supply. The remain- 
ing filters shown all have single-phase output. 

Parts (e) and (d) are auto-transformer type voltage- 
segregating networks and parts (e) and (f) are the allim- 

*Refer to Chapt. 2. 
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pedance type and require a special potential transformer 
connection. The star series transformer connection for ob- 
taining zero-sequence voltage is shown in part (g). Parts 
(h) and (i) are three-winding-reactor type current filters 
whereas parts (j) and (k) use an auxiliary eurrent trans- 
former to produce the reactive drop due to B minus C eur- 
rent in a single-winding reactor. Note: The Type CRS 
negative-sequence directional relay uses filters (d) and (1) 
for negative-sequence voltage and current respectively. 

Parts (D, (m), (n), and (0) are all impedance-type cur- 
rent filters, (1) and (m) being suitable only when there is no 
zero-sequence current; (n) and (0) are not affected by zero- 
sequence current, but require double the number of current 
transformers. 

Part (p} is a zero-sequence current filter, which is merely 
the neutral connection of star-connected current trans- 
formers. 

A combination positive- and zero-sequence current- 
segregating filter is illustrated in part (q). This filter is 
used in the Type HCB pilot-wire relay.“ The relative 
weighting of zero and positive sequence is determined by 
the relative magnitude of Ro and Ay. For example, if it is 
desired that the same internal voltage E; be produced by 
one-tenth as much zero-sequence current as positive-se- 
quence current, the zero-sequenee weighting factor £ must 
be set equal to 10. Then the required value of Ay may be 
determined as follows: 


Ro= §kR, = 6.67R, 


The relative phase positions and magnitudes of various 
sequence quantities of the reference or A phase vary with 
the type and phase of the fault. The response of a com- 
bination filter varies accordingly. Fig. 32 illustrates the 
relative positions and magnitudes of the vectors compris- 
ing the quantity /,+Af, on a system for which the ground- 
fault current is one-tenth of the phase-fault current, and 
using a zero-sequenee weighting factor of k=15, The f, 
vectors have been magnified somewhat in the line-to- 
ground fault diagram to make them visible; their actual 





Fig. 32—Vectors comprising the relaying quantity I-- Kl, 
shown for K=+15. I, vectors magnified in line-to-ground 
fault cases. 
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length being one-fifteenth of the kJ, vector. The combina- 
tion, Jte, is the discriminating quantity used in the 
Type HCB pilot-wire relay which in effect totalizes the 
two ends of the circuit. It is a single quantity having, for a 
majority of systems, a much greater value for fault condi- 
tions than for load conditions and thus is an ideal discrim- 
inating quantity. 


24. Reclosing 


Many of the faults occurring on power systems are tran- 
sient in nature and if the circuit is opened momentarily, 
permitting the arc to become extinguished, the circuit can 
be reclosed successfully. The necessary power-off time for 
deionization of the are is given in Chapt. 13. For example, 
Logan and Miles have found that on the Georgia power 
system the number of successful reclosures is as follows, 


Number of trip-outs....... 10090 100% 
Successful reclosures 
Ist immediate.......... 8400 83.25% 
2nd 15-45 seconds. ..... 1084 10.0595 
3rd 120 seconds......... 143 1.4295 
Circuit lockouts.......... 553 5.2895 


This knowledge is used in a variety of ways. Many ra- 
dial distribution feeders are provided with reclosing relays. 
A very common arrangement, using the Type RC reclosing 
relay shown in Fig. 33, provides for one immediate and sev- 





Fig. 33-—The Type RC reclosing relay. A single instantaneous 
plus several time-delay reclosures can be initiated with this 
relay. 
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eral time-delay reclosures. In the event of a tripout after 
the third reclosure the line is locked out until the relay is 
reset manually. However if the line “holds,” even on the 
third “try,” the reclosing relay resets automatically, and is 
prepared to repeat the same performance at a later 
time, 

For a feeder sectionalized by a number of fuses, the re- 
placement of a fuse involves a service trip. However, an 
opening and reclosing operation interrupts the current be- 
fore any fuses blow, and if the fault is transient, the service 
trip i8 avoided. 

“Single-shot” reclosing which is also widely used may be 
accomplished by the Type SGR-12 reclosing relay. As 
shown by Logan’s data, it takes care of the large proper- 
tion of cases, Also a self-reclosing single-pole circuit 
breaker is used principally on single-phase feeders to per- 
form the single-shot reclosing function without the use of 
relays. Multiple-shot fuses are also used but require de- 
layed action of subsequent fuses and necessitate refilling 
manually after each operation, 

On tie Hnes or single lines serving important industrial 
loads reclosing is used for quite another purpose, namely, 
to keep the systems from going out-of-step or to prevent 
loss of essential loads. This phase of the problem is cov- 
ered in Chapt. 13. 


Hi. CONTROL SCHEMES 


To secure the system benefits expected from the circuit 
breakers and protective relays, it is essential that the eon- 
trol scheme used result in prompt and reliable tripping of 
the circuit breaker when the relays indicate a fault within 
their protective zone. Two factors are involved: a reliable 
source of control power, and a scheme that permits the 
breaker to trip free in spite of all manual or automatic 
closing agencies. 

A control battery provides the most reliable source of 
tripping energy, and is connected to the shunt-trip coil 
by the protective relay contacts as shown in Fig. 84. As 









CIRCUIT BREAKER 
BATTERY 
" gil 


— TRIP GOI, 








AUX SWITCH RELAY CONTACTS 


CURRENT TRANSFORMER 


Fig. 34—A protective relay and circuit breaker, When the 
breaker opens, the auxiliary switch interrupts the trip circuit 
to prevent burning of the relay contacts, 
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the circuit breaker opens, the trip circuit is broken by an 
auxiliary switch linked to the circuit breaker, 


25. Electrically Trip-Free Scheme 


Fig. 35 shows a typical circuit-breaker control scheme, 
one of the several commonly used, known as the X-Y relay 
scheme. A station battery provides power for closing and 





NEG 
Fig. 35—The X-Y scheme of circuit breaker control using a 
battery. 
C— Closing contact of control switch. 
T—Tripping contact of control switch, 
A-—Closing contactor or relay. 
CC—Clesing coil of main circuit breaker, 
Y —Releasing contactor or relay. 
P—-Typical protective relay contact, 
B-—Auxiliary switch (closed when main circuit breaker is closed). 
TC—-D-C shunt trip coil of main circuit breaker. 


tripping. The control switch merely controls the applica- 
tion of battery power to the closing solenoid or shunt-trip 
coil as desired. The protective relay, when it operates, ap- 
plies battery power to the shunt trip coil. 

The X-Y relay scheme prevents pumping and makes the 
circuit breaker electrically trip-free. The closing contact of 
the control switch picks up the X relay that energizes the 
closing solenoid of the circuit breaker. As the circuit 
breaker reaches its closed position, an auxiliary switch B 
energizes the Y relay that seals in through its own front 
contacts. The Y relay contacts shunt the X relay, which 
opens and interrupts current to the circuit breaker closing 
solenoid. 

If the circuit breaker trips automatically when it is 
closed in on a fault, it will open and will not reclose even 
though the operator holds the control switch in the closing 
position. The X relay remains shunted by the Y relay un- 
til the control switch is returned to the neutral position. 

The trip-free relay scheme’ provides a similar action 
through the use of a specially designed contactor for con- 
trolling the heavy current to the breaker-closing solenoid. 
The moving contact assembly of this contactor is tripped 
free from the operating armature by a release coil energized 
by an auxiliary switch when the circuit breaker reaches its 
closed position. Thus even though the closing contact of 
the control switeh or of an automatic closing device re- 
mains closed, thereby holding the operating armature 
closed, the circuit to the closing solenoid of the circuit 
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breaker remains open after the circuit breaker has once 
closed in and tripped out. This situation continues until 
the control switch is restored to neutral or the closing con- 
tact of the automatic device opens, 


26. Mechanically Trip-Free Arrangements 


If a circuit breaker is to be closed manually against a 
possible fault, it should be mechanically trip-free from the 
closing linkage. The mechanically trip-free feature pro- 
vides somewhat faster tripping for three reasons. First, 
the circuit breaker contacts can be tripped free anywhere 
in the closing stroke without waiting for the closing current 
to be cut off before acceleration towards the open position 
can start. Second, with the contacts tripped free from the 
closing solenoid the mass to be accelerated is less. Third, 
because of eddy currents the flux in the closing solenoid 
does not decay immediately when the circuit is opened; 
thus there is appreciable magnetic retardation in the open- 
ing of a mechanicaily non-trip-free breaker which has just 
been closed. 

High-speed reclosing requires that the circuit breaker be 
mechanically non-trip-free so that the contact motion can 
be arrested before the full open position and the breaker 
closed again. To meet this need without encountering de- 
layed opening if the reclosure takes place on a permanent 
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Fig. 36—A-C tripping schemes, 
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fault, a mechanism has been designed that is mechanically 
trip-free on the second opening but not on the first, except 
when the circuit breaker is initially closed. 


27. A-C Tripping 


Tn less important locations, where the cost and main- 
tenance of a control battery is not justifiable, various forms 
of a-c tripping are employed for the smaller, lower voltage 
circuit breakers. Some of the more desirable of these are 
shown in Fig. 36, 

The series-trip and transformer-trip schemes are used 
where the accurate magnitude and timing characteristics 
of a protective relay are not required. The transformer 
trip is used where the primary voltage or current is too 
great for the series trip. 

The capacitor trip and a-c shunt trip require a source of 
a-e control power. The capacitor trip is much to be pre- 
ferred in most cases because its ability to trip is not im- 
paired by the momentary drop in voltage at the time of a 
fault. The.a-c supply is taken from the source side of the 
eireuit breaker sp that the capacitor is charged before the 
circuit breaker is closed. A-c shunt tripping can be used 
only where the reduction of voltage at time of fault on the 
protected circuit will not prevent tripping by some trip- 
ping agency. 

The circuit-opening relay scheme and the tripping-trans- 
farmer scheme are similar to the transformer-trip scheme 
in that the line current transformer supplies the trip-coil 
energy. However, a protective relay is added and must be 
supplied by the same or by a different current transformer. 
The trip coil imposes a heavy burden on the current trans- 
former, and there is a definite lower limit to the primary 
eurrent at which tripping can be secured. The relay must, 
of course, be set above this value. 


IV. APPLICATION OF CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


The application of circuit breakers to power and lighting 
circuits involves the choice of the type of breaker and its 
mounting or housing as well as determination of the specific 
ratings required for the particular service. 


28. Typical Circuit Breaker Construction and 
Practice 


Low Voltage Circuit Breakers—Circuit breakers 
intended for service on a-e circuits up to 1500 volts and 
d-c circuits up to 3000 volts are classified as low-voltage 
breakers, For such service air breakers have many ad- 
vantages and are generally used in preference to oil 
breakers. They are inherently fast in operation, free from 
fire hazard, require little maintenance on repetitive service, 
and, because of the low voltage, are simpler, more com- 
pact, and easier to handle than oil breakers. 

For low-capacity branch lighting and utility circuits 
such as are found in commercial and publie buildings, 
small, molded case “thermal-breakers” are grouped in 
panelboards such as that shown in Fig. 37. Such breakers 
are usually operated manually and are available in ratings 
up to a maximum of 600 amperes load current and 25 000 
amperes interrupting current. They provide automatic 
inverse-time overload tripping to protect circuit wiring 
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Fig. 37—Low-voltage distribution panelboard, 





against overloads and short-circuits. Separate protective 
equipment is required for utilization devices such as 
motors, 

For more important and higher capacity circuits, metal- 
enclosed, drawout assemblies of air circuit breakers, as in 
Figs. 38 and 39, are used. Typical applications are found 
in main feeders of the lighting and utility circuits de- 
scribed above, and for the low-voltage power circuits of 
such buildings as well as industrial plants and generating 
stations. These breakers may be operated either manually 
or electrically (under some conditions only electrical op- 
eration is recommended) and may be obtained with direct- 
acting series overload trips or relays which will give selee- 
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Fig. 38— 1600 ampere, 600 volt, Type DB-50 air circuit breaker 
—50,000 amperes interrupting capacity. 
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Fig. 39— l'ypical installation of low-voltage, metal-enctosed 
switchgear. 


tive isolation of a faulty circuit. The metal-enelosed gear 
is factory assernbled and tested and provides maximum 
reliability, safety and ease of maintenance with minimum 
interruption to service. These breakers may be used to 
provide control as well as running overload and short- 
circuit. protection for individual motor circuits. 

Even where unusual atmospheric conditions are en- 
countered (see See. 30), low voltage air breakers may be 
used if they are mounted in suitable sealed enclosures. 

Power Circuit Breakers — Medium Voltage =- 
Circuit breakers intended for service on arc circuits above 
1500 volts are classified as power circuit breakers. 
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Fig. 40—Magnetic type air circuit breaker—4160 volts, 150- 
mva interrupting capacity, type 50-DH-150. 
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Fig. 41—Typical metal-clad drawout switchgear for 13.8 kv 


indoor service. 


For indoor service at from 1.5 to 15.0 kv and up to 500 
mva interrupting duty, magnetie-type air breakers in 
metal-elad assemblies have become predominant, although 
metal-elad oil breakers are also used under adverse atmos- 
pherie conditions, A typical breaker and assembly are 
shown in Figs. 40 and 41. Although interrupting time and 
space required are the same for medium voltage air and 
oil breakers, the freedom from oil-fire hazard and lower 
maintenance on repetitive service are distinct advantages 
of the air breakers. Many such breakers are used, both 
for power and lighting feeders and to control individual 
large industrial or powerhouse-auxiliary motors. 

For indoor service at interrupting ratings above 500 
mva, and for any rating at voltages between 15 and 34.5 
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Fig. 42--Compressed air circuit breaker in station cubicle— 
15-H ky insulation class. 
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kv, compressed-air breakers mounted in station cubicles 
have become standard. A typical unit is shown in Fig, 42. 

Circuit-breaker practice in outdoor substations is more 
varied than in indoor service because there is a greater 
range in the requirements. In rural and outlying substa- 
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Fig. 43—Instaliation view of outdoor 23 kv, 250 000 kva, oli 
circuit breakers. 


Fig. 44— Typical outdoor coordinated unit substation. 
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tions both normal load and interrupting kva are relatively 
low, and such factors as fire hazard, space requirements, 
appearance and rapid maintenance may not be critical. 
For such service frame-mounted oil breakers with open 
buses and disconnecting switches are frequently used be- 
cause of lower cost. A typical installation is shown in Fig 
43. 

For suburban and urban outdoor service up to 15 kv and 
up to 500-mva interrupting duty the many advantages of 
metal-clad oil-less switchgear (freedom from oil-fire haz- 
ard, compactness, appearance, ease of maintenance and 
flexibility) have resulted in the use of such gear for the 
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Fig. 45—34.5-kv, 100%-mva, oil circuit 


frame-mounted, 
breakers. 


majority of these substations. The metal-clad gear is 
usually throat connected to the transformer(s) although 
roof bushings are sometimes used, especially with single- 
phase transformers. A typical installation is shown in Fig. 
44. The cost comparison between open gear and metal 
clad varies with the voltage and kva rating, the type of 
open structure used, the cost of real estate, the labor facili- 
ties of the utility, and the method used in estimating over- 
head and fixed charges. 

Oil circuit breakers are used where severe atmospheric 
conditions are encountered, either frame mounted or in 
metal-clad structures. 

For outdoor service at interrupting ratings above 500 
mva and for all interrupting ratings at voltages between 
15- and 34.5-kv, oil breakers are essentially standard. A 
typical installation is shown in Fig. 45. 

High-Voltage Breakers—Almost all circuit breakers 
rated above 34.5 kv are mounted outdoors and are oil 
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Fig. 46—230-kv, 3500-mva, floor-mounted, oil circuit breaker, 


breakers of the grounded metal-tank type. Pneumatic 
operating mechanisms predominate and these can be ar- 
ranged to give 20-cycle reclosing. A 230-kv installation is 
shown in Fig. 46. 

Some experimental installations have been made of air- 
blast and oil-poor breakers at high voltage and a table of 
ratings for such breakers has been included in the stand- 
ards as a guide for development. At the present time it is 
difficult to produce and install an oil-less outdoor breaker 
having current transformers and potential devices to com- 
pete economically with conventional oil breakers. ‘There 
is also the hazard of fragile porcelain structures. So far 
there is no definite indication of the place such breakers 
will fill in normal practice. 


29. Standard Ratings of Circuit Breakers 


The standard ratings of the several classes of circuit 
breakers are defined in ASA, AIEE, NEMA, and Under- 
writers Laboratories standards. Y= It is not the 
intention here to review these ratings in detail, only to 
discuss the principal factors involved in the selection of a 
circuit breaker for a particular application. 

Rated Voltage—In general a circuit breaker is given 
a rated voltage which designates the maximum nominal 
system voltage for which the breaker is intended and also 
& maximum design voltage which designates the maximum 
operating voltage for which it is intended. For certain 
low-voltage breakers this distinction is not made and rated 
voltage should be taken as maximum. Standard voltage 
ratings of power circuit breakers are in terms of three- 
phase line-to-line voltage, 
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Standard values of rated voltage are based on operation 
at altitudes of 3300 feet or less. Standard equipment may 
be operated at higher altitudes if the maximum operating 
voltage is not more than the maximum design voltage 
times a correction factor, as follows: 


Altitude in Feet Voltage Correction Factor 


3300 1.00 
4000 0.98 
5000 0.93 
10000 0.80 


Operation at altitudes other than those listed is covered in 
AIEE #1B but operation above 10 000 feet should be given 
special consideration because of possible influence of alti- 
tude on interrupting capacity. 

Rated Impulse Withstand Voltage—Impulse rat- 
ings of standard power circuit breakers are listed in ASA 
C 37.6. A correction (the same as that given above for 
rated voltage) should be made for the effect of altitude 
above 3300 feet on impulse strength. No such ratings are 
given for low-voltage air breakers because such breakers 
are seldom exposed to impulse voltages. When necessary, 
impulse strength could be taken as the crest of the 60-cycle 
test voltage. 

The surge protection of the system should be coordi- 
naled with the impulse strength of the breaker, both across 
the open contacts and to ground. Attention should also 
be given to increase in surge voltage because of reflections 
which occur at breakers when their contacts are open, 
especially where cables are involved.™ 

Frequency—Standard power circuit breakers are 
rated at 60 cycles. Service at other frequencies must be 
given special consideration. Although standard 60-cycle 
power circuit breakers are given corresponding continu- 
ous-current ratings for 25-cycle service,“ other ratings 
(e.g. interrupting capacity) must be checked and acces- 
sories must be made suitable. Low-voltage breakers are 
listed for 60-cycle service and for direct current. Service at 
other frequencies requires special consideration. 

Rated Continuous Current—This rating is based 
on operation of the circuit breaker or switchgear assembly 
where the ambient temperature (measured outside the 
enclosure where such is supplied) does not exceed 40°C and 
the altitude does not exeeed 3300 feet. Operation in higher 
ambient temperature must be given special consideration. 
Molded-case, thermal-trip, low-voltage circuit breakers 
are calibrated on the basis of an ambient temperature of 
25°C. Operation in ambient temperatures other than 
25°C will affect the tripping characteristic and must be 
taken into consideration. Standard equipment may be 
operated at higher altitudes by reducing the continuous 
current rating in accordance with the following table. 


Altitude in Feet Current Correction Factor 


3300 1,00 

4000 0.996 

5000 0.99 
16000 0.96 


Rated Interrupting Current—Rated Interrupt- 
ing Mva—Operating Duty—Interrtpting Time—The 
rated interrupting current of a power circuit breaker is 
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based on the rms total current in any pole of the breaker 
at the time the breaker contacts part. (Note that this time 
may be considerably shorter than the interrupting time.) 
The correct value of rated interrupting current for an op- 
erating voltage other than rated value can be calculated by 
the following formula: 

Amperes at operating voltage - amperes at rated volt- 

rated voltage 

age X 7 

operating voltage. 
course, not exceed the maximum design voltage, Also, no 
matter how low the voltage, the rated interrupting current 
is not increased above the rated maximum interrupting 
current. Standard rating tables! give the value of rated 
interrupting current at rated voltage as well as the rated 
maximum interrupting current and the corresponding 
operating voltage. Over this range of voltages the product 
of operating voltage and current is constant and this pro- 
duct times a phase-factor is called rated interrupting mua. 
For 3-phase circuits the factor is 1.73, for 2-phase circuits 
2.0, and for i-phase circuits 1.0. However, standard 
breakers are rated only on a three-phase basis and rules 
are provided (given later in this chapter) for determin- 
ing the equivalent three-phase interrupting ratings. 

The above values of rated interrupting current are based 
on specified conditions of circuit recovery voltage, breaker 
performance, and also on standard operating duty. For 
power circuit breakers rated 50 mva and higher (“oil-tight 
or oil-less") this consists of two unit operations (CO) sepa- 
rated by a 15-second interval. Each unit operation consists 
of breaker closing followed by its opening without inten- 
tional time delay. This standard operating duty is desig- 
nated by the expression, CO+15 sec.+CO. For power 
circuit breakers rated 25 mva and lower (“non-oil-tight”} 
the standard operating duty consists of two unit opera- 
tions separated by a two-minute interval (CO+2 min. + 
CO). For any other operating duty the standard inter- 
rupting ratings should be reduced in accordance with rules 
given in NEMA standards. The following revision of the 
current rules is now being recommended by AIBE to ASA. 


Operating voltage should, of 





NEMA STANDARDS—RECLOSING DUTY CYCLE FAC- 
TORS FOR OIL-YIGHT AND OIL-LESS POWER CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS—REVISION OF 11/17/49 


5G-6-90 BREAKER RATING FACTORS FOR RECLOSING 
SERVICE (Rev.) 


A. The interrupting ratings of power circuit breakers may be 
reduced for operating duty eycles other than the standard, CO 
+15 Sec.--CO (See SG6-40, Par. B) to enable them to meet the 
standard of Interrupting Performance. (See SG6-40, Par, C) 
Note: Such factors do not apply to highly repetitive duty at or 

near the continuous rating of the breaker. 


B. For purposes of this section, the following duty cycles shall 
be considered as representing the Usual Duty Cycles for Re- 
closing 

Reclosing Duty Cycle 10415 Sec. **4+CO-+-15 Sec.** 
+ 00415 Sec **--CO 

Reclosing Duty Cycle IT O--0 Sec.*--CO 

Reclosing Duty Cyele 111 0+0 Sec.*4+-CO+15 Sec. ** 
+CO-+15 Sec.**--CO 


*Zero seconds shall be interpreted to mean no intentional time 
delay. 
**15 seconds or longer. 
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Fig. 47— Breaker rating factors for the usual reclosing duty 
cycles, 


C. The Breaker Rating Factors for the Usual Reclosing Duty 
Cycles are obtained by reference to Figure 47. This gives the 
percentage rating factor for the duty cycle in question at the 
rated interrupting current at the circuit voltage of the system to 
which the breaker will be applied. 


D. The breaker interrupting rating at the specified reclosing 
duty cycle is obtained by multiplying the rated interrupting 
amperes by the rating factor. 


Example: Determine the interrupting rating of a 34.5 kv, 
1000-mva breaker used at 23-kv on Reclosing Duty Cycle I. 

1. Breaker Interrupting Rating on Standard Duty Cycle: 
17 000 Amperes at 34. 5-kv 
25 000 Amperes at 23 kv 
2. Figure 1, Curve A, gives a rating factor of 91.5 percent at 
25 000 amperes for reclosing duty cycie T. 
3. Breaker Interrupting Rating on Duty Cycle I at 23 kv 
=Rating Factor, 91.5 percentx25 000 Amperes=22 900 
Amperes. 


E. Breaker Rating Factors for Other Than the Usual Re- 
closing Duty Cycles 
1. The standard for the number of operations is two (2). 
Additional operations increase the duty on the contacts and 
therefore a rating factor is applied to enable circuit breakers 
to meet standards of interrupting performance. (See SG6-40, 
Par. ©} 
(a) For Three Operations-—Use mean factor between 2 and 
4 operations, (Standard and Duty Cycle I). 


Example: 0+15 See.4+-CO-+15 See.+CO 
& Factor = 97 for 20 000 Amperes 


(b) For Five Operations—Use Factor obtained by re- 
ducing that for 4 operations (Duty Cycle 1) by difference 
between 2 and 4 operations. 


Example: O+15 Sec.+-CO--15 Sec. - CO 4-15 Sec. 
+C0+15 See.+CO 
o Factor =94—6=88 for 20 000 Amperes 
2. The standard for the interval between operations is 15 
seconds. Reducing this interval increases the interrupting 
duty and therefore a rating factor is applied to enable 


breaker to meet standards of interrupting performance, 
(See SG6-40 Par. C) 
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(a} For Two Operations—Reduce 100 percent factor for 
15 seconds by an amount equal to proportionate part of the 
reduction for zero interval as determined by the ratio of the 
times, 

Example: 0+5 Sec. +€0 
So Factor == 100 —4(100—94) = 96 for 20 000 
Amperes 

(b) For Four Operations—Multiply the factor for Duty 

Cycle I by the appropriate factor determined under para- 

graph 2 (a) for each interval less than standard. 

Example: 045 Sec.+CO+5 See.+CO+5 Sec. +00 
95 Factor = 949696 96 —83 for 20 000 
Amperes 
(e) For Three or Five Operations—Use combination of 
Rule 1 and Rule 2 (a) applied for each interval. 
Example: 0+ 5 See.4-CO+5 See.+C 
Ub Factor=97 X96 X96=89 for 20 000 Am- 
peres 
3. The usual instantaneous reclosing cycles are Duty Cycles 
II and III. Variations are in the number of operations. 
(a) For Three Operations—-Use mean between factors for 
Duty Cycles II and II. 


Example: O--0 Sec.-- CO 4-15 Sec. +00 
% Factor = 99.5 for 20000 Am- 





peres 
(b} For Five Operations—Use factor by reducing that for 


4 operations (Duty Cycle ITZ) by difference between 2 and 
4 operations. 


Example: O--0 Sec. +CO+15 See.4+CO+15 Sec. +00 
+15 Seo. CO 


95 Factor -85—(94 —85) =76 for 20 000 
amperes 


The reclosing duty cycle factors for breakers rated 25 
mva and below (non-oil-tight circuit breakers) are given in 
Table 5. 


TABLE §*—RECLOSING DUTY CYCLE FACTORS FOR Non OIL- 
TIGHT OIL POWER CIRCUIT BREAKERS 





Percentage of 
Standard Inter- 





Duty Cycle rupting Capac- 
ity Rating 

B—CO-F2 min. tOO... nanganana aa 109 
C—CO 4-2 min. --CO +2 min. +CO+2 min. +00 70 
D—CO+ 20sec. +CO 4-30 sec. +CO+30sec.4+ CO 80 
**H—CO-L0 see. +-CO+-0 sec. 40040 sec. 4-CO. . 25 
F—300 cycles CO at 15-min. intervals......... 30 
*G—C0+0 sec. +CO +30 sec. +CO+75 sec. +CO 30 
H-—CO + 15800, CO 4-30sec. 400475800. 400 40 
1—CO +60 sec. +CO-+60 sec. -HCO ...0....... 70 
a o ee 60 





Nove—The standard operating dut; ty (duty cycle) for non oil-tight oil power 
circuit breskers is 2-CO operations with a 2-minute interval. 

*Reproduced from NEMA 46-116, 8G6-90. 

*eZero seconds shali be interpreted to mean no intentional time delay. 


The interrupting time of a power circuit breaker is the 
maximum interval from the time the trip coil is energized 
at normal control voltage until the are is extinguished. 
This time is published for standard power breakers for 
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the interruption of currents from 25 percent to 100 per- 
cent of the rated value. 

The interrupting rating of low-voltage air circuit breakers 
is based on the rms total short-circuit current which would 
occur at the end of 14 cycle at the breaker location if the 
line terminals of the breaker were short-cireuited. The 
impedance of the breaker which interrupts the circuit 
should not be included in calculating the interrupting duty. 
Also, for three-phase a-c cireuits the breaker rated inter- 
rupting current should be chosen on the basis of the aver- 
age of the currents in the three phases. For single-phase 
circuits the average current which would occur for three 
successive short-circuits should be used. For average sys- 
tems the average 3-phase or 1-phase rms total current will 
be equal to 1.25 times the initial subtransient symmetrical 
current. 

Low-voltage air breakers for d-c service are also applied 
on the basis of the short-circuit current without the breaker 
in place; however, the maximum current is measured. 

The standard rated interrupting current of low-voltage 
air circuit-breakers is based on a standard operating duty 
designated O+2 min-FCO. The breaker opens the circuit 
and, after a 2-minute interval, is reclosed on the fault, 
which it opens without purposely delayed action. 

For other interrupting duty the standard interrupting 
rating should be multiplied by factors given in Table 6. 


TABLE 58**--OPERATING DUTY FOR RECLOSING SERVICE 
For LARGE AIR CIRCUIT BREAKERS 





Percentage of 


Duty Cycle Published Inter- 

rupting Rating 
B—042 min. +CO. ee ees 100 
C—O-t2 min. -CO 4-2 min. 4À-CO 4-2 min. +C00.. 70 
BDO --30 sec. +CO+30 see. +CO 4-30 sec. +C0,. 60 
*E—O +0 sec. +CO+0 sec. 420040 sec. +00. ... 25 
F—300 cycles CO+15 min. intervals. .......... 30 
“GO +0 sec. + CO +36 sec. -4+-CO-+4-75 see. + CO. . 30 
H--O-+15 see. +00 +30 see. +CO +75 sec. CO.. 40 
1-—O 60 sec. 4- CO -+60 see. HOOD. ccoo 70 
J—O+15 see. +O. ee eee 60 


*Zero seconds shall be interpreted to mean no intentional time delay, 

Copied from 507-63 of NEMA std, 46-109. 

Nore—Derating factors are not available for automatic reclosing service on 
dee circuits, Circuit breakers designed for the purpose are ordinarily required. 


This table does not apply to molded-case breakers be- 
cause they are not used on reclosing service. 

Rated Momentary Current—The maximum rms 
total current (including the d-c component) through a 
breaker, measured during the maximum cycle, should not 
exceed the rated momentary current. For power circuit 
breakers this rating applies to each pole of the breaker 
taken individually and for the worst condition of asym- 
metry. 

Rated Four-Second Current—A four-second cur- 
rent rating is given for power circuit breakers based on the 
rms total current measured or calculated at the end of one 
second. For standard breakers it ig numerically equal to 
the rated maximum interrupting current, and 1/1.6 times 
the momentary current. For normal circuits this means 
that the permissible duration of the maximum permissible 
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fault current is four seconds. No current rating is given 
for times longer than four seconds but less than continu- 
ous. 
No similar short-time rating is given for low-voltage 
breakers because such breakers are normally equipped with 
direct acting series overload trips. 

Rated Making Current—This rating is given to 
power operated power circuit, breakers only. No provision 
is made for manual closing of oii-less breakers or for oil 
breakers above 250 mva. It is essentially a design require- 
ment to preclude welding of contacts or other undue dam- 
age when a breaker closes on a fault. It is required that 
the breaker “be immediately opened without purposely 
delayed action.” 

‘The values of momentary and making-current rating for 
present standard breakers have been so selected that these 
ratings will not normally limit application of the breakers 
when they are applied in accordance with the recom- 
mended “simplified procedure,” which will be described 
later in this chapter. An exception may occur where 
motors produce a large portion of the fault current. 
Breakers may also be applied on the basis of decrement 
curves or detailed calculations and, under unusual condi- 
tions or in existing installations, momentary current may 
be the limiting rating of the breaker. 

Rated Latching Current —'This rating is distin- 
guished from rated making current in that the breaker must 
latch when it closes on a fault of the specified rms total 
current magnitude. Thus delayed tripping is permissible 
within this rating if the magnitude, duration, and opera- 
ting duty are within the short-time and interrupting rat- 
ings. For present standard power circuit breakers the 
latching current rating is numerically equal to both the 
four-second rating and the maximum interrupting current 
rating. However, the latching current is measured during 
the maximum cycle whereas the interrupting rating is 
measured at the time the contacts part and the four- 
second rating is measured at the end of one second. 

Reclosing Time—For outdoor reclosing oil-circuit 
breakers standard and fast reclosing times are shown in 
Table 7. These values apply only to breakers which have 
a continuous current rating of 1200 amperes or less when 
operated in conjunction with an automatic reclosing 
device. 


TABLE T*— RECLOSING TIME FOR OUTDOOR RECLOSING 
OIL CIRCUIT Breakers (60-CYcLE BASIS) 














Reclosing 
Rated Voltage Time-Cycles 
Standard; Fast 
7.5 to 23 kv incl. (under 500 mva)............ 30 30 
15 to 23 kv incl. (500 mva and higher}....... 45 30 
34.5 to 69 kv incl. (500 mva and higher). ...... 45 20 
115 to 230 kv incl. (500 mva and higher). ..... 30 20 





Nove I—These time values assume rated control voltage or operating pressure 
maintained at the mechanism. In case the control voltage or pressure drops to 
90 percent of rated voltage or pressure, the reclosing timos will be increased to 110 
percent of that tabulated, 
Nore 11-—Reclosing time for oil-less breakers haa not yet been standardised. 
*This table was reproduced from NEMA standard 46-116 806-96, 
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30. Selection of Circuit Breakers for Specific Sys- 
tem Conditions 

General-—The great majority of circuit breakers are 
applied as three-pole, gang-operated breakers in three- 
phase power systems which are ungrounded or grounded at 
the neutrals of generators or transformera. Consequently 
the standard ratings of most circuit breakers are given 
on this basis. For such an application it is sufficient (in so 
far as rating is concerned) to select a breaker such that 
none of its standard ratings will be exceeded under any 
condition of system operation. 

For example, the voltage rating should include allow- 
ances, where applicable, for such factors as line voltage 
regulation, shunt or series capacitance, overexcited or 
overspeed operation of synchronous machines, line-drop- 
compensation of tap changers or feeder voltage regulators 
and the operation of transformers on tap positions other 
than the nominal values. Both voltage and continuous cur- 
rent ratings should takeinto account future load growth and 
the contingencies associated with circuit or apparatus 
outages. The various ratings associated with interruption 
of faults should include allowances for increase in genera- 
tion, addition of parallel circuits or transformers, and any 
other system changes which would increase interrupting 
duty. The calculation of fault currents and their inter- 
pretation in terms of interrupting ratings will be con- 
sidered separately in Sec. IV. 

System frequency will usually be substantially constant 
at 60-cycles. Operation at other frequencies or at varying 
frequeney requires special consideration. 

The interrupting time of the circuit breakers themselves 
is subject to choice in few cases. Considerations of transi- 
ent stability may dictate one or another type of relaying 
system in order to obtain sufficiently fast clearing. How- 
ever, considerations of system operation and stability may 
or may not call for fast reclosing, and a choice should be 
indicated. 

Determination of Equivalent Three-Phase Volt- 
age and Interrupting Ratings—-The standard rat- 
ings of most power circuit breakers are given in terms 
of three-pole breakers for three-phase systems. These volt- 
age ratings are based on the line-to-line voltage of the 
circuit, and the interrupting ratings are given in amperes 
and approximate three-phase kva. In order to select the 
proper I-, 2-, 3-, or 4-pole circuit breaker for special ser- 
vices on three-phase circuits, and for use on two-phase 
and single-phase circuits, the equivalent three-phase 
breaker rating can be determined from Tables 8, 9, and 
10. 

First, the three-phase voltage rating of the breaker type 
must be equal to or greater than the voltage determined 
from column 5 of the tables. 

Second, make a tentative breaker selection on the basis 
of equivalent three-phase kva in accordance with column 
6 of the tables. If the computed equivalent three-phase 
kva is more than 95 percent of the approximate kva rating 
of the breaker type a further check must be made. In such 
eases the product of rated voltage times rated interrupting 
eurrent times 1.73 (standard three-phase ratings) must 
equal or exceed the equivalent three-phase kva calculated 
in column 6, 
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TABLE 8— DETERMINATION OF EQUIVALENT THREE-PHASE VOLTAGE AND INTERRUPTING RATINGS FOR THREUE-PHASE SYSTEMS 












































Select a breaker whose volt- 


























No. of ing i l aie 
Line Typical System Connections Type of Breaker BRC TEE lol E phase 
No. System Poles voltage (Và as determined 
below. 
3-wire 
grounded 1 pole i 
or 4-wire pole in i wire 
with neutral cert wire to 
1 neutral d wire 
grouudes 
Brecker Ganerstor E^ not 
2-wiro 
grounded . . 
ör 4-wira i pole in Greatest wire to wira 
with outside voltage 
neutral wire 
grounded 
or not 
3-wire 
grounded Independent . . 
or í-wirg 1 pole 1.18 times greatest wire to 
3 Po with breaker wire voltage* 
ty neutral | in an 
grou outside 
enarator Brecher er not Wire 
S-wire 2 poles . 
grounded in outside Greatest wire to wire 
or 4-wire and neutral voltage 
4 - with wire 
é neutral 4 respectively 
grounde 
rotor Breaker e not 
S-wire 
grounded 2 polea . . 
or 4-wire single- Greatest wire to wire 
5 te] with phase voltage 
sr neutral 4 outside 
grounde wire 
Generator Breaker ox not 
3 wire 
grounded . 
or 4-wire 2 poles Greatest wire to wire 
6 Nn - with 8-phase voltage 
a nentral a circuit 
grounde: 
Generator Breaker br mot 
3-wire 
grounded . . 
or 4-wire Greatest wire to wire 
7 Po with 4 poles voltage 
+ neutral a 
ground 
Generator Brecker or nos 
2 poles Greatest wire to wire 
8 3-wire un- single- voltage 
grounded phase 
circuit 
Generator Brecker 
——— ne 
. Greatest wire to wire 
? 3-wire un- 3 poles voltage 
grounded 


Generator 


Breoker 











Select & breaker whose ap- 
proximate 3-phase kv-a, inter- 
rupting rating is equal to or 
greater than the value as de- 
termined below. 

I =Required interrupting cur- 
rent at service voltage. 

Vi =Equivalent 3-phase volt- 
age se obtained from adjacent 
column. 


0.871 X 173 Vi 





0.871 X 173 Va 





1 x173 Y 





1 x173 V 





I x173 Vs 


IX 173 Va 





I x 173 Ys 





1x173 Y 





I Xx 1.73 Va 








1 This value must not exceed the maximum current interrupting rating listed in breaker interrupting tables. 


See NEMA rule 8G6-210 regarding exceptions for B cycle breakera. in such instances use Line 6, . o. 
nly to isolated feedera only, Where possibility of phase to phase faults exist refor to Line 3 for application. 


** These recommendations ap; 
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TABLE 9— DETERMINATION OF EQUIVALENT THREE-PHASE VOLTAGE AND INTERRUJP 5NG RATINGS FOR Two-PRASE SYSTEMS 























Select & breaker whose ap- 
proximate 3-phase, kv-a, inter- 
rupting rating is equal or 






























































. of Select a breaker whose volt- 
Line Type of Breaker age rating is equal or greater greater than the value as de- 
No, Typical System Connections System Poles than the equivalent S-phase Y^ peniiend ini i 
voltage (Vi) aa determined be- 1 =Required interrupting eur- 
low. rent at service voltage.f 
t V= Equivalent 3-phase volt- 
age as obtained from adjacent 
column, 
3-wire 2 poles 
1 grounded any two Greatent wira to wire *I X 1.78 Vs 
or pot wires voltage 
Generator Breoker 
wire 
2 grounded 3 poles Greatest wire to wira *I x 173 Yi 
Generator Breaker or not voltage 
4-wire un- 2-2 pole Greatest wire to wire I X 173 Va 
3 grounded voltage 
Generator Brecker 
4-wire ut- 4 poles Greatest wire to wire Ixi73 V, 
4 grounded voltage 
Generator Brecher 
5 B-wire 1 pole 1 1 
grounded any "out. Greatest wire to wire 0.871 X142 Vs 
or no side wire E 
Generator Greoker 
e site 2 polea 
grounded any “out, Greatest wire to wire 0.87 I X 1.73 Va 
E TRG 
and neutral 
Generator Brecker 
7 
: 2 polea 
-wire " . 
grounded de. hide Greatest wire to wire 0.371 X 173 Vs 
wires” 
Generator Braakar 
8 B-wire 4 poles : : 
grounded ull “outside Greatest wire to wire 1x78 Y. 
or no wires" 
Generator Brecker 








* Lis the current in one of the outside wires, 


t This value must not exceed the maximum current interrupting rating listed in breaker interrupting tables, 
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TABLE 10-—- DETERMINATION OF EQUIVALENT THREE-PEASE VOLTAGE AND INTERRUPTING RATINGS FOR SINGLE-PHASE SYSTEMS 
























































Select a breaker whose ap- 
proximate 3-phase, ky, inter- 
rupting rating is equal or grea 

L Type of No. of Select a breaker ppese volw er ham the value aa determined 
ine pe a o. a age rating ia e ow. 
No, ‘Typical System Conneotions System Breaker than the equivalent J-phase| T Required interrupting cur- 
Poles voltage (Vs) na determined be-| rent at service voltage. f 
low. Y, =Equivalent $-phase volte 
age as obtained from adjacent 
column. 
2-wire : : 0.87 I x 1.73 Vi 
1 one side 1 LTA times wire ta ground based on NEMA rule 
grounded voltage 6-205) 
Generator Breaker 
Q-wire ; i Tx Ve 
2 one side 2 1-78 times wire to ground (based on NEMA rule 
grounded &- 
Generator Breaker 
3 Zwire un- 2 wire to wire voltage I x 173 Ya 
Generator Breaker 
wire 1 vale i 
neutra! pale in 
4 may or neutral 2.73 times higher 0.87 I X 1.73 Va 
may not be circuit line to neutral voltage 
Generator grounded 
Bwire 1 pole eith 
neutral pote either 1.73 times respective 
à d . 
5 pu o t be “outside line to neutral voltage 0.87 I X 1.73 Va 
Generator Breaker grounded 
Favre, 
neutral A . " 
2 outside Greatest wire to wire 
8 may not be wires voltage Ix 1.78 Vs 
Generator Breaker grounded 
Bwire, 
neutr: r 1 
Greatest wire to wire 
7 may n be 3 voltago I x 1.78 Va 
Generotor Breaker grounded 














* Where 1 phase, 3-wire system has unequal voltages to neutral and 2 singie-pole breakers are used in the outside wires, the lower voltage breaker must be interlocked 
to prevent its tripping for "outside wire” faulta, until the higher voltage breaker has first cleared the fault, unless both breakers are selected on high-voltage baaia. 
This value must not exceed the maximum current interrupting rating listed in breaker interrupting tables. 


Third, the short-time current rating and the interrupting 
capacity current limitation must not be exceeded. 

The fault current may be calculated by one of the meth- 
ods described in the next section, and should be checked for 
all types of faults. 

Switching of Capacitive Current-— When circuit 
breakers are used to switch the charging current of lines 
or cables or to switch capacitor banks, abnormally high 
voltages can be produced by restriking in the breaker. 
Experience '' has indicated that transient voltages which 
result from such restriking will seldom exeeed 2.5 times 
normal line-to-neutral crest voltage on circuits having 
effectively grounded neutrals. There is relatively little 
hazard to either the breakers or to other apparatus on such 
circuits. There are insufficient data on ungrounded or 
impedance-grounded systems to draw conclusions. 

Lightning arresters may be damaged if the voltages 
developed are sufficient to cause them to discharge and if, 
in addition, the line capacitance is large. Because of the 
random nature of the phenomena involved it is not possible 


at this time to give specific limits for capacitive switching. 
As an approximate guide special consideration should be 
given when one desires to switch 69-kv cables which ex- 
ceed 9 miles in length or 115- and 138-kv cables longer 
than 7 miles. 

Another problem to be considered is that a large mo- 
mentary current may flow when one capacitor bank is 
switched in parallel with another capacitor bank. This 
current is a function of the capacitance involved and the 
inductance of the leads connecting the two banks. This 
current may be calculated’? and should not exceed the 
momentary rating of the circuit breaker. 

Conditions Affecting Construction or Protective 
Features—There are unusual conditions which, where 
they exist, should be given special consideration in the 
selection and design of the apparatus. Among such un- 
usual conditions are: 

(1) Exposure to damaging fumes or vapors, excessive or 

abrasive dust, explosive mixtures of dust or gases, steam, 
salt spray, excessive moisture, or dripping water, ete.; 
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(2) Exposure to abnormal vibration, shocks or tilting; 

(3) Exposure to excessively high or low temperatures; 

(4) Exposure to unusual transportation or storage conditions; 

(5) Unusual space limitations; 

(6) Unusual operating duty, frequency of operation, difficulty 
of maintenance, eto, 


31. Requirements for Low-Voltage Air Circuit 
Breakers in Cascade Arrangement* 

“When a plurality of low voltage air circuit breakers are 
connected in series in a distribution system, and the 
breakers beyond those nearest to the source are applied 
in the following correlated manner, they are said to be in a 
cascade arrangement, 

“In this cascade arrangement, breakers toward the source 
are provided with instantaneous tripping for current values 
which may obtain for faults beyond other breakers nearer 
the load. Hence, breakers in the series, other than the 
breaker closest to a fault may trip and interrupt loads on 
other than the fault circuit. Such arrangements are used 
only where the consequent possible sacrifice in service con- 
tinuity is acceptable. Where continuity of service is 
desired, selective tripping arrangements of fully rated 
breakers are required. Where continuity of service is not 
important, properly selected breakers may be applied in 
cascade. 


“The following requirements shall be observed: 


(a) Cascading shall be limited to either two or three 

steps of interrupting rating. 
(1). The interrupting rating of the breaker or 
breakers nearest the source of power shall be equal 
to at least 100 percent of the short-circuit current 
as calculated in accordance with section 29. 
The breaker or breakers in this step shall be equip- 
ped with instantaneous features set to trip at a 
value of current that will give back-up protection 
whenever the breaker in the next lower step carries 
current greater than 80 percent of its interrupting 
rating. 
(2) The breaker or breakers in the second step 
shall be selected so that the calculated short circuit 
current through the first step plus motor contribu- 
tion in the second step, will not exceed 200 percent 
of their interrupting rating. The breaker or 
breakers shall be equipped with instantaneous trip 
set at a value of current that will give back-up pro- 
tection whenever the breaker in the next lower step 
carries current greater than 80 percent of its inter- 
rupting rating. For the second step of a two step 
cascade the breaker or breakers shall have an in- 
stantaneous trip setting above the starting inrush 
current of the load. 
(3) The breaker or breakers in the third step shall 
be selected so that the calculated short circuit cur- 
rent through the first step, plus motor contribution 
of the second and third steps, will not exceed 300 
percent of their interrupting rating. The breaker 
or breakers shail have instantancous trips set above 
the starting inrush current of the load. 


*Taken in part from the current proposed revision of NEMA 
Standards 46-109—not applicable to molded-case breakers 
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(b). All circuit breakers subjected to fault currents 
in excess of their interrupting rating shall be elec- 
trically operated. 

(c). Where cascading is proposed, recommendations 
shall be obtained from the manufacturer in order to 
insure proper coordination between circuit, breakers. 
(d). The operation of breakers in excess of their in- 
terrupting rating is limited to one operation, after 
which inspection, replacement, or maintenance may be 
required.” 


In calculating the short circuit current through each 
step in (a1), (a2), and (a3) above it is permissible to include 
the impedance of all cireuit elements (including breaker 
trip coils} between the line terminals of the breaker in 
question and the source, but not the impedance of the 
breaker for which the interrupting current rating is being 
determined. For example, the impedance of breakers in 
the first two steps may be included in the calculation to 
determine the fault current to which the breakers in the 
third step will be exposed. However, the impedance of the 
third-step breakers should not be included. 


32. Selective Tripping of Low Voltage Air Circuit 
Breakers* 


“Properly selected air circuit breakers may be applied to 
low voltage circuits to obtain selective tripping. The fol- 
lowing requirements shall be observed: 


(a) Hach air circuit breaker must have an interrupt- 
ing rating equal to or greater than the available short 
circuit current at the point of application. 
(b) Each air circuit breaker, except those having in- 
stantaneous trips (such as the one farthest removed 
from the source of power), must have a short-time 
rating equal to or greater than the available current 
at the point of application. 
(c) The time-current characteristics of each air cir- 
cuit breaker at all values of available overcurrent 
shall be such as to insure that the circuit breaker 
nearest the fault shali function to remove the over- 
current conditions, and breakers nearer the source 
shall remain closed and continue to carry the remain- 
ing load current. 
(d) To insure that each breaker shall function to 
meet the requirements of paragraph (e) above, the 
time current characteristics of adjacent breakers must 
not overlap. The pickup settings and time delay 
bands of both the long-time and short-time delay ele- 
ments must be properly selected. 
(e) Manually operated circuit breakers shall be 
limited to applications in which delayed tripping re- 
quirements do not exceed 15 000 amperes or 15 times 
the coil rating, whichever is greater. 
(f) The time-current characteristics of a breaker in 
a selective system shall be such that up to four 
breakers may be operated selectively in series, when 
required. One of these breakers shall be a load 
breaker equipped with an instantaneous trip element. 
Nore: Attention is directed to the fact that operation of 
selective tripping requires coordination with the rest of the 
system; as for instance, the low voltage side of a trans- 
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Fig. 48—Typical fault on a three-phase a-c system. 


former bank requires that in the application of relays or 
fuses on the high side, proper coordinating steps should be 
taken." 


V. FAULT CALCULATIONS 


Tn order to determine the momentary and interrupting 
duty on circuit breakers and to make preliminary relay 
settings it is necessary to predict the fault currents that 
may occur at each circuit breaker location. This infor- 
mation is sometimes available from tests or from previous 
calculations on adjacent circuits, but must frequently be 
calculated for a new system or extension. The rigorous 
determination of short-cireuit currents as a function of 
time involves too laborious a calculation to be practical. 
Thus, some approximation is required, and a degree of 
judgment must be used in the application of any method 
proposed. In the following paragraphs several such meth- 
ods will be discussed, including the simplified procedure 
suggested by the ATEE Protective Devices Committee. 

In using any of these calculating procedures it is neces- 
sary to determine the system impedance as viewed from 
the point of fault, and the current distribution for differ- 
ent kinds of faults. Such calculations for relatively simple 
systems or parts of systems can be made directly. The 
network solutions described in Chap. 10 and the method 
of symmetrical components given in Chap. 2 are helpful 
in such calculations. The caleulation of faults by these 
methods on many modern interconnected systems may 
become entirely too involved. Such systems can be rep- 
resented in miniature on an a-c or d-e network calculator. 
Fault currents can be determined from calculator readings 
ina relatively short time. A description of an a-c network 
calculator is given in Sec. 35 of Chap. 13. A d-c network 
calculator can be used for studies where either resistance 
or reactance alone is sufficient to represent the system. 
Network calculators are also used in studies of load-cur- 
rent distribution, voltage regulation, transient overvol- 
tage, and transient and steady-state stability. 


33. Components of Fault Current 


Before discussing specific methods of fault calculation 
for circuit-breaker and relay application the current com- 
ponents of a typical fault on an a-c system will be reviewed 
briefly. A more complete analysis is given in Chap. 6. 

The current in one phase for a three-phase fault on an 
a-c system is shown as a function of time by the eurve 


EX of Fig. 48. In this diagram OX is the line of zero cur- 
rent and O represents the time at which the fault has oc- 
curred, The current to the left of OY is the load current 
prior to the fault. The short-circuit current wave is un- 
symmetrical with respect to the OX axis immediately after 
the short circuit, but during increasing increments of time 
it approaches a position of symmetry. This asymmetry 
is dependent upon the point of the voltage wave at which 
the short circuit occurs. It is possible, by short circuiting 
at different points on the normal voltage wave, to secure 
short-circuit current waves ranging anywhere from those 
symmetrical about the OX axis to those totally asymmet- 
rical, CD is a curve passing through the maxima of the 
wave of the total current, and EF is a curve passing 
through the minima. AB is a curve cutting the vertical 
everywhere midway between CD and EF. 

The wave of total current with crests along curves CD 
and EF and with ordinates measured from the axis OX 
can be resolved into two components, namely: 

1. A direct-current component. 

2. An alternating-current component. 

The .direct-current component is determined at any in- 
stant by the ordinate GH of the curve AB, at the time X. 

The alternating-curreni component is a wave with a crest 
value at any time equal to the difference between the or- 
dinates of the curves CD and AB. This difference at the 
time X has the value HJ. The rms values of this alter- 
nating-current component are shown on curve ST. At any 
instant, this component is considered to have the same 
rms value as an alternating wave of constant amplitude 
with crest value one-half the distance between curves CD 
and EF at that instant. 

The rms value of the total current wave under short circuit 
at any instant is the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the direct-current component and the rms value of the 
alternating-current component at that instant. The rms 
values of this total current are shown on the curve ET. 
The rms value of the total current at the time of parting 
of the circuit-breaker contacts determines the interrupting 
rating of a power circuit breaker. 


34. Simplified Procedure for Calculating Short- 
Circuit Currents for the Application of Circuit 
Breakers and Relays 


A simplified procedure for the calculation of short-cir- 
cuit currents has been presented in reports !1471* sponsored 
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TABLE 11—REACTANCE QUANTITIES AND MULTIPLYING FACTORS FOR APPLICATION OF CIRCUIT BREAKERS 





A. Circuit Breaker Interrupting Duty 


1. General case 


&-cycle or slower circuit breakera*.....,.........005 "TET 
Becyele circuit breaker... 2.0... 002. ee eee tee 
8-eycle circuit breaker... 2.0.0... 0. cect cette ere centre nee 
2-cycle circuit breaker... 00.0... cee te eee tenes 


2. Special case for circuit breakers at generator voltage only. For short-circuit 
calculations of more than 500,000 kva (before the application of any 
multiplying factor) fed predominantly direet from generators, or through 


current-limiting reactors only 


8-cycle or slower circuit breakera*.........0.........2.000 
5-eycle circuit breakers. lann, an ce eee ees 
3-cycle circuit breakers... 00.0. ee eee ees 
2-cycle circuit breakers... 0,0... ccc cc e crv essecceeueecs 


3. Air circuit breakers rated 600 volta and les8..............o.... 


B. Mechanical Stresses and Momentary Duty of Circuit Breakers 


1. General case... te eee rra 


2. At 5000 volts and below, unless current is fed predominantly by directly 
connected synchronous machines or through reactors.......... 

















Reactance Quantity for Use in X1 
Multi- Synchronous : 
plying | Generators & Sy nebronous on 
Factor Condensera otors acan 
TOPEPEN 1.0 
rena 1.1 subtransient** transient neglect 
beeen 1.2 
o 1.4 
MENU 1.1 
seats 1.3 subtransient** transient neglect 
ee nn 1.3 
as 1.5 
o 1.25 subtransient | subtransient | subtransient 
o 1.6 subtransient | subtransient | subtransient 
VE 1.5 subtransient | subtransient | subtransient 








M ane IN IN II a E A 
= Ag old circuit breakera are slower than modern ones, it might be expected a low multiplier could be used with old circuit breakers. However, modern circuit breakers 
are likely to be more effective than their slower predecessors, and, therefore, the application procedure with the older cirtuit breakers should be more conservative 
then with modern circuit bresiera. Also, there is no assurance that a short eireuit will not change its character and initiate a higher current flow through a eirouit 
bresker while it ig opening, Consequently the factors to be used with older and slower circuit breakers well may be the same as for modern eight-cycle circuit breakera. 


** "Phie is based on the condition that any hydroelectric generators Involved have amortisseur wind 


ings. For hydroelectric generators without amortisseur windings, a 


value of 75 percent of the transient reactance should be used for this calculation rather than the aubtransient value, 


by the Protective Devices Committee of the ATEE. This 
method has been found satisfactory and is intended for 
general use by the industry as a simplified method of ap- 
proximating the magnitude of fault currents. However, 
other more rigorous methods should be used when re- 
quired. 

The new method is based upon the determination of an 
initial value of rms symmetrical current (a-c component) 
to which multiplying factors are applied for application 
purposes. In the determination of this current, the follow- 
ing symbols are used: 


E =line-to-neutral voltage. 

X17 positive sequence reactance viewed from the point 
of fault, including transient or subtransient direct- 
axis rated voltage reactance of machines as speci- 
fied in Tables 11 and 12 in ohms per phase. 

X» = zero-sequence reactance, 

Rp = zero-sequence resistance. 


(a) Circuit Breaker Application—(1) Determine 
the “highest value of rms symmetrical current for any type 
of fault” equal to E/Xi or 3E/(2X,+Xp), whichever is 
greater, except that when Ry is greater than 2.23X, no 
consideration need be given to the latter expression. This 
value should be taken for the maximum connected syn- 
chronous capacity. (2) Multiply this current by the 
proper factors from Table 11. (3) The resulting interrupt- 


ing and momentary currents should be used to select the 
circuit breaker. 

The factors given in Table 11 represent the ratio be- 
tween the rms total current at the instant of contact part- 
ing and the initial value of rms symmetrical current. In 
determining these factors it was assumed that circuit 
breakers should be installed which would permit the use 
of high-speed relays at some later date, and the time of 
contact parting was selected on this basis. Contact parting 
times of 4, 3, 2, and 1 cycles were assumed for 8-, 5-, 3-, and 
2-cycle breakers. 

Note that the total fault current calculated above may 
in some cases divide between two or more circuits. It is 
necessary to determine the maximum fault current that 
must be interrupted by each breaker under any circuit 
condition (see example), 

For most apparatus and circuits the resistance may be 
neglected as a justifiable approximation. For underground 
cables and very light aerial lines the resistance may be as 
great as the reactance. For these elements the impedance 
should be used instead of the reactance. Unless it consti- 
tutes a major part of the total circuit impedance this im- 
pedance may be added arithmetically to the reactance of 
the rest of the circuit without appreciable error. 

(b) Overcurrent Protective Relays—In approximat- 
ing the settings of overcurrent, relays, the fault currents for 
two conditions should be determined: 
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1. The maximum initial symmetrical current for maxi- 
mum connected synchronous capacity as determined by 
E/X, or 3E/(0X,+X0), whichever is greater, except that, 
when Eis greater than 2.23X,, no consideration need be 
given to the expression 3E/(2X,4- X,). 

2. The minimum symmetrical current for minimum con- 
nected synchronous capacity as determined by 0.866E/ X., 
or 3£E/(2X1+X05) for reactance grounded systems. In par- 
ticular situations, allowance should be made for remote 
fault locations and fault resistance. 

Ground, distance, balanced, and other types of relays 
require special consideration. 

For each of these conditions use machine impedances 
and multiplying factors in accordance with Table 12. 

(c) Example-—In order to illustrate the use of the above 
method of calculation, circuit breaker ratings for several 
locations in the system shown in Fig. 49 will be determined. 
The approximate impedance data references in Sec. 37 will 
be used. 

From Table 4 of Chap. 6, Part XIII, the waterwheel gen- 


4-50 MVA 138 KV, 30h WATER WHEEL 
GENERATORS WITH DAMPERS 
(HIGH RESISTANCE GROUNDING} 


Se e de ob 


40 MILES 135 KV 
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Fig. 49—Hypothetical system for example, 
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TABLE 12 





Use Following 
Reactance in Determining X; 











Type of Relay Multi- | Synch, | Synch. | Induc- 
plying | Gen. or | Motor | tion 
Factor | Cond. Machine 
1. High-speed Current Actuated 
Relays... ...0....02....-. 1.0 subtr. | subte, | subtr. 
2. Time Over-Current Relays..] 1.0 trans. | trans. | ..... 


erators would have a subtransient reactance of 24 percent 
on their own base, The 13.8-kv transformers would have 
an impedance of about 11 percent according to Table 1 of 
Chap. 5. The combined positive-sequence impedance of 
all four generators and transformers, viewed from the 138- 
ky bus is thus 35 percent on 200 mva or 17.5 percent on 100 
mva. The zero-sequence impedance would be that of the 
transformers alone or 5.5 percent on 100 mva. 

From Tables 2 and 6 of Chap. 3 each transmission cir- 
cuit has a positive-sequence reactance of 0.77 ohms per 
mile. For the two 40 mile circuits in parallel the reactance 
is 8.1 percent on 100 mva, From Table 14 of this chapter 
the zero-sequence reactance may be estimated at 24.3 per- 
cent on 100 mva. 

The 100-mva step-down transformers will also have an 
impedance of 11 percent on their kva rating or a net for the 
two of 5.5 pereent.on 100 mva. 

The turbine-generators (see Table 4 of Chap. 6) will be 
taken as 9 percent each on 50 rava or a total of 4.5 percent 
on 100 mva for the four units. 

The above impedances may be combined into the equiv- 
alent circuit shown in Fig. 50. 

For a fault at A in Fig. 49 the 3-phase fault will govern 
breaker interrupting duty because of the limiting effect of 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE ZERO 

SEQUENCE SEQUENCE SEQUENCE 
— 
= 





Fig. 50-—Equivalent circuit for system of Fig. 49. Impedances 
in percent on 100 mva. 
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the generator grounding resistor and the delta-connected 
1.6 . 

0.239 =4.2 per unit=420 mva. 
Since this is less than 500 mva the general case of Table 11 
applies and an 8-cycle breaker of 420 mva interrupting rat- 
ing would be adequate. For normal interrupting duty 
(CO+15 seconds - CO) a standard 500-mva breaker could 
be chosen without further analysis since the calculated in- 
terrupting mva does nob exceed 95 percent of the breaker 
rating. 

If we desire to provide instantaneous single-shot reclos- 
ing on this feeder-breaker the interrupting current rating 
must be calculated. The interrupting rating of a 500-mva 
breaker at 13.8 kv is 21 000 amperes. According to Fig. 47 
reclosing duty cycle II requires reduction of this rating to 
21 0000.94 == 19 700 amperes. The calculated fault level 
of 420 mva is equal to 17 600 amperes, so a standard 500- 
mv& breaker would still be adequate. Regardless of the 
interrupting duty the momentary rating required would be 
1.6x 17 600 = 28 200 amperes. 


For & fault at B, E/Xi- cres 265 per unit or 2550 


mva. However, the portion of the fault contributed by 
generator B does not go through breaker B. This is 


ois =5.5 per unit or 550 mva. Thus E/X, for breaker B is 


2000 mva. Since this value is greater than 500 mva and 
all standard 13.8-kv breakers have 8 eycle interrupting 
time, breaker B should have an interrupting rating of 
1.12600 = 2200 mva. This is less than 95 percent of 2500 
mva and a standard 2500-mva breaker may be chosen 
without further study. 

A fault at C will give the highest fault current on any of 
the main 13.8-kv breakers. The three-phase fault will gov- 
ern as before. Although it is an abnormal condition, the 
greatest fault current will flow when breaker D is open. 
For this condition X; is 4.0 percent and E/X,=25.0 per 
unit or 2500 mva. Since this fault is produced predom- 
insntly by the 13.8-kv turbine-generators the 1.1 multi- 
plier is required for 8-cycle breakers and the duty exceeds 
that of the largest standard 13.8-kv breaker. In view of 
the close margin between the breaker rating and the cal- 
culated duty a more accurate check would be in order as 
suggested in Sec. 30. If such a check still indicated duty in 
excess of 2500 mva it would be necessary to increase the X, 
by modification of generator design or the addition of cur- 
rent-limiting reactors. 

In order to determine the interrupting duty on the 138- 
kv breakers at the steam station it is necessary to consider 
both three-phase and single-line-to ground faults as well as 
several fault locations and switching conditions, With all 


transformers. This fault is —— 





1.0 . 
break l = 18. 
reakers closed E/X, 0.0719 13.9 per unit or 1390 mva 
3E 3.0 
for a th hase fault and ——————————————- 
a BOTS paase laut and zo Xe 2(0.0719) +.0.0465 


= 15.7 per unit or 1570 mva for a line-to-ground fault. The 
current distribution for such a fault is shown in Fig. 51. 
The transformer and line circuits have been shown sepa- 
rately in order to study different fault locations. The 
smallest 138-kv breaker is rated 1500 mva and 5 cycles. 
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Fig. 51—Current distribution for a fault on 138-kv bus at 
steam station—currenta in per unit on 100-mva base. 


Tt is apparent that ground faults will govern interrupting 
duty. 

A fault at D will produce the same fault currents but 
breaker D will carry 1,=2,=3.36 and 1,:-3.04.. I,=9.76 
per unit. For such a fault the required interrupting duty 
for a 5 cycle breaker is 9.76 1.1: 10.7 per unit or 1070 
mva. 

In order to be safe it is also necessary to consider s fault 
at D with breaker C open. See Fig. 52. The total fault 
3.0 


0.0965 4-0.0965 --0.0465 
1250 mva but part of J) does not pass through breaker D. 
In the breaker 74--4.16--4.164-2.40 — 10.72. The re- 


now becomes =12.5 per unit or 








1, *Ig* 2.60 1,*12:0.78 
Lo" 176 15°0.32 
1,*1,*0.78 


-—— 15°0.32 






o 
3 
z pa 
1,*I2*0 

Ty? 1.76 


Fig. 52-—Current distribution for singre-line-to-ground fault 
at 138-kv terminals of transformer with 13.8-ky breaker open. 
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lines were contemplated the 1500 mva rating might be ex- 
ceeded and such changes would have to be considered 


basis of the system as shown. If additional generation or 


Fig. 53-—Short-circult decrement curves for similar parallel machines, 


quired interrupting rating for this condition would be 


1.1X10.72 


Reclosing would not normally be used on these breakers 


greater 
the previous study, Thus a 


uate for breaker D on the 


11.80 per unit or 1180 mva which is 


1500-mva breaker would be adeq 


than the value calculated in 
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For breaker E a fault at E with all breakers closed 
required an interrupting rating of 1.1 (4.524+4.52+4.84) 
=15.2 or 1520 mva. If breaker F were open such 
a fault would require an interrupting rating of 

3.0 

0.077 +-0.077 -- 0.05 
Breaker E would probably have instantaneous single shot 
reclosing. A standard 1500-mva breaker would be good 
for only 1425 mva for such reclosing duty (see Fig. 47). 
Although it might be possible to reduce the interrupting 
duty of the system to 1425 mva by increasing the trans- 
former impedance, a reasonable amount, some allowance 
should be made for future addition of generators or trans- 
mission lines. Thus a 3500-mva breaker would probably 
be chosen for the assumed system. 


35. Short-Circuit Calculations for Similar Parallel 
Machines 


It is intended that the simplified procedure given in Sec. 
34 be used for normal circuit-breaker applications and for 
preliminary relay settings. In some special cases it may be 
desired to make a more accurate analysis of current decre- 
ment such as to take into account abnormal machine time 
constants or to obtain relay currents a relatively long time 
after the fault has occurred. 

When all of the machines which contribute to a fault 
have similar reactances and time constants, are equally 
loaded, and are symmetrically located with respect to the 
fault the group of machines can be represented as a single 
equivalent generator. The fault current can then be calcu- 
lated with relative accuracy by the methods described in 
Parts IT, HI and VI of Chap. 6 in which the effects of in- 
dividual machine characteristics, londs, external impedance 
and change of excitation can be included. 

A somewhat easier analysis may be made by the use of 
short-circuit decrement curves which have been pub- 
lished, ™ "8 and are reproduced in Fig. 53, if the assump- 
tions on which they are based hold for the system under 
consideration. These are: 


(a) Transient characteristics of alternating-current generators 
of normal design determined from oscillograph tests. 

(b} That the effect of capacitance and resistance is neglected, 
except in so far as decrements are concerned, which effects 
are included by average decrement factors. 

(c) That the contact resistance at short circuit is zero. 

(d) That the alternating-current generators are carrying full 
load at 80 percent power factor previous to short cireuit, 

(e) That the short circuit is established at the point of voltage 
wave corresponding to the maximum possible instantane- 
ous current. 

(f) That the effect of automatic generator voltage regulators 
is neglected. 

(e) All reactance up to and including 15 percent is considered 
within the generator. For values of reactance greater than 
that the difference is considered external. 

(h) All machine emís are assumed to be and remain in phase, 

(i) The load is assumed to be located at the machine terminals 
and the fault to occur on an unloaded feeder. 

G) The actual system subjected to fault may be represented 
by a single equivalent generator of the same total rating as 
the synchronous apparatus of the system and an equiv- 
alent external reactance. 


=16.1 per unit or 1610 mva. 
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(k) All generators are assumed to have an open-circuit tran- 
sient time constant (T'ao) of 5 seconds and an armature 
short-circuit time constant of 0.15 second. 

(I) A subtransient time constant of 0.05 second was used for 
all curves. 


The short-circuit current from a synchronous machine 
consists of an a-c and a d-c component. The a-c compo- 
nent in general can be resolved into a transient component 
having a relatively large time constant and a subtransient 
component having a relatively small time constant. The 
values of these constants are such that during the first 
one-tenth second the transient component changes very 
little, but the subtransient component disappears almost 
entirely. Because of this relation it is possible to plot the 
two a-c components on one set of curves as shown by the 
“a” curves of Fig. 53. The numbers of these curves refer 
to the combined external reactance (exclusive of loads) and 
machine subtransient reactance, A subtransient time con- 
stant of 0.05 and a transient open circuit time constant of 
5.0 were used in the preparation of these curves, but the 
effect of other time constants can be included by reading 
vertically from the intersection of the horizontal line cor- 
responding to the particular time constant and the inclined 
line corresponding to the particular time. The dotted lines 
show the transient component only of a-c current. 

These curves are intended primarily for turbine-gener- 
ator systems as indicated by assumption (g). The assumed 
relation between transient and subtransient reactance is 
Xa =(1,4X 44.02) per unit. The curves may be used 
with fair accuracy for salient pole generators with dampers. 
For salient pole machines without dampers the curves may 
be used with the following adjustments: 


(a) Calculate the total system reactance to the point of fault 
using the sublransient reactance of the machines, and then 
subtract 5 percent. 

(b} Enter the curves with the above modified value of react- 
ance. (For example if the system reactance is 25 percent 
use the curve marked 20.) 

(c) The proper a-c component of current will be approximately 
midway between the dotted and solid portions of the 
curves of 53(a) in the short time periods where a distino- 
tion is made. 

(d) The proper d-e component of current is given by the 
dotted curves of 53(b). 


With the above general qualifications the curves may be 
used to calculate three-phase, line-to-line or single-line-to- 
ground faults. The following symbols are used: 

Xi percent positive-sequence impedance viewed from the 
point of fault, based on the total synchronous kva, 

X,— negative-sequenee impedance viewed from the point of 
fault. 

Xo zero-sequence impedance viewed from the point of fault, 

T= time constant of direct-current component. 

T4" = short-circuit subtransient time constant, 
"ao = open-circuit transient time constant. 


For a three-phase fault use the curves of Fig. 53 (a) and 
(b) for which X =X, and read the components of current 
on the ordinate scales designated 3-phase. The a-c and d-c 
components may be combined into the rms total current 
for maximum asymmetry by the formula, 


tome total = tao t tac 
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Fig. 53(c) may be used to perform this calculation by lay- 
ing off the components along the two axes and reading the 
rms total current on the circular scales. 

A line-to-line fault is read in a similar manner except 
the curves are used for which X = X,4- X, and the magni- 
tude of current is read on the ordinate scale headed L-L. 

For single-line-to-ground faults enter the curves with 
X=X +X2+Xo and use the ordinate scale headed L-G. 

The curves of Fig. 53(b) are plotted against a basic time 
scale corresponding to Ta=0.15 sec. If the d-e time con- 
stant is known to be different, read vertically from the 
intersection of the horizontal line corresponding to the 
desired time and the inclined line corresponding to the 
desired time constant. 


36. The Internal Voltage Method 


For critical relay and cireuit-breaker applications where 
synchronous machines are dissimilar and unsymmetrically 
located with respect to the fault, a more accurate short- 
circuit analysis can be made by means of the Internal Volt- 
age Method. This method lends itself to the use of a net- 
work calculator and can be used to include the effect of a 
change in the excitation of the machines. Because of the 
limited application of this method of calculation the reader 
is referred to a series of articles by C. F. Wagner, entitled 
“Decrement of Short-Circuit Currents,” which appeared 
in the March, April, and May 1933, issues of the Electric 
Journal. 


37. Approximate Impedance Data for Fault Calcu- 
lations 


In fault calculations, impedance data applicable spe- 
eifically to the apparatus and circuits under consideration 
should be used whenever possible. Such data can usu- 
ally be obtained from the manufacturers for existing ap- 
paratus and can be calculated with the aid of tables referred 
to below for overhead lines and cables. The necessity for 
accurate data is particularly important for circuit elements 
which have a major influence on the fault magnitude. 

For estimating fault currents on proposed new circuits, 
and for approximate data on the less important elements 
of existing circuits, the following references and tables are 
offered as typical of present-day practice. 

Synchronous Generators, Motors, and Con- 
densers—Table 4 in Chap. 6 lists both average values and 
the probable range of the several impedances and time con- 
stants of 60-cycle three-phase synchronous machines. In 
most simplified fault calculations subtransient reactance is 
used to represent the positive-sequence impedance of syn- 
chronous machines, and its relation to the other imped- 
ances is assumed on the basis of typical designs. Exceptions 
to this assumption are noted in Sec. 34. The effect of ex- 
ternal impedance on the time constants is discussed in Sec. 
10 of Chap. 6. 

Induction Motors---The effect of induction motors on 
the short-cireuit current is discussed in Chap. 6. 

Power and Distribution Transformers—Typical 
impedance values for distribution and power transformers 
are given in Table | of Chap. 5. The relation between the 
positive- and zero-sequence impedances for each of the 
principal types of transformers is also discussed in this 
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chapter and a table of equivalent circuits is given in the 
appendix. 

Feeder Voltage Regulators—The impedance of sin- 
gle-phase induction regulators referred to the through kva 
of the circuit varies with regulator position from approxi- 
mately 0.7 percent at maximum buck or boost position to 
approximately 2.5 percent at points midway between the 
neutral and maximum positions. At the neutral position 
the impedance is approximately 1.5 percent. 

The impedance of polyphase induction regulators does 
not vary greatly with regulator position and lies between 
1.0 percent and 1.5 percent on the cireuit kva base. 

For line voltages not excecding the 15 kv insulation class 
level, single-core step regulators are used when the line 
current does not exceed 400 amperes. Two-core step regu- 
lators are used for higher current circuits to reduce the 
current handled by the tap changer to 400 amperes. 

Two-core four-winding construction is used where the 
line voltage exceeds the normal 15 kv insulation class level. 

The impedance of plus or minus 10 percent regulators in 
single-phase and balanced three-phase cireuits is given in 
Table 13. 


TABLE 13-—IMPEDANCE Or FEEDER REGULATORS-—-PERCENT ON 
Circurt KvA Base— PLUS og Minus 10 PERCENT REGULATION 


Neutral Pos. 





Induction 
Single-phase. ..........045 2.5 
Three-phase...,....... e. 1.5 
Step-Type 
Single-core.....0.00... ooo. 0.4 
Two-core, three-winding.... 0.7 
Two-core, four-winding..... 1.1 





Ct ox. 


Aerial Lines—The characteristics of aerial lines are 
given in Chap. 3. 

When the conductor size and spacing of an aerial line 
cannot be determined and a rough value of impedance is 
known to be satisfactory, the reactance of lines above 15 kv 
class can be taken as 0.8 ohms per mile without serious 
error. The resistance of such lines will usually be negligible 
from the standpoint of circuit breaker and relay applica- 
tion. For lines rated 15 kv and below conductor size and 
spacing vary greatly and typical figures should not be used. 
Tf the actual line data cannot be obtained (and an approxi- 
mate figure is known to be satisfactory) the conductor size 
and spacing may sometimes be estimated on the basis of 
thermal and regulation limits of the circuit. 

The zero-sequence reactance of aerial lines can be esti- 
mated from the positive-sequence reactance by the use of 
Table 14. This approximation is sufficiently accurate for 
most circuit breaker applications, but when greater ac- 
curacy is required refer to Chap. 3 and other references 
given in that chapter. 


cables is given in Chap. 4. 

The effect of iron conduit in increasing the reactanee and 
resistance of cables has been investigated by L. Breiger of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. with both laboratory and 
field tests. These tests show that if the cables are held 
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TABLE )d—ÁPPROXIMATE RATIO OF X, TO X, FOR TRANSMISSION 
LiNES AND CABLES 







Double-circuit Aer- 
ial ‘Transmission 
Line (with non- 
magnetic ground 





Single-circuit Aerial 
Transmission Line 
(without ground 
wires or with 
magnetic ground 
wires)... aaua.. 

Single-circuit Aerial 
Transmission Line 
(wilh non-mag- 
netic ground 








in close triangular arrangement, the reactance is increased 
by only about 10 percent because of the iron conduit. In 
many cases, however, cables lie at random in the conduit 
and the reactance may be increased by as much as 50 per- 
cent. 

For circuit breaker applications, in the absence of spe- 
cific information, the reactance of iron conduit circuits 
may be taken at from 40 to 45 microhms per foot for one 
conductor per phase and 20 to 25 microhms per foot for 
two conductors per phase. For non-magnetic duet cor- 
responding figures are 35 to 40 microhms per foot for one 
conductor per phase and 18 to 22 microhms per foot for 
two conductors per phase. The increase in resistance 
caused by the iron conduit is not sufficient to justify con- 
sideration in circuit breaker applications. 
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Fig. 54—Reactance of rectangular bar conductors. 
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Bus Conductors--The reactance of most busbar ar- 
rangements for low or medium voltage circuits is of the 
order of 50 mierohms per foot. Values for practical cir- 
cuits range from 30 to about 70 or 80 mierchms. In low- 
voltage circuits bus reactance may be an appreciable part 
of the circuit impedance. For example 50 feet of bus at 50 
mierohms per foot will cause a drop of 50 volts at 20 000 
amperes. 

Fig. 54! gives the 60-cyele reactance per conductor per 
foot of two rectangular bars in a single phase circuit. 

The reactance per phase of a transposed three-phase 
bus may also be obtained from Fig. 54 by replacing s 
by an equivalent spacing equal to the cube root of the 
product of the three distances between phase conductors. 
Sean, = +8188. If the bus is not transposed, the reactance 
corresponding to the minimum spacing should be used 
for circuit breaker applications in order to obtain the 
maximum current in any pole. For other applications it 
may be desirable to use the equivalent spacing in order 
to determine the average reactance per phase. 

The reactance of bus runs composed of several closely 
spaced bars per phase may be determined approximately 
by considering each phase group as a solid conductor hav- 
ing the same overall dimensions. This approximation will 
give values of reactance accurate within about 5 percent if 
the distance s is more than twice the equivalent a. For the 
arrangement in Fig. 55 the error is 15 percent for s = 8 inch- 
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Fig. 55—Reactance voltage drop in each three-phase bus caused 
by one ampere of balanced three-phase current. 


es and 6 percent for 30 inches. A more accurate method of 
caleulation is given in Reference 126. 

The reactance of irregularly shaped conductors can be 
determined from Figs. 56 and 57 and similar data published 
by bus bar manufacturers, such as References 131 to 133. 
A rough approximation may be obtained by the method 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

Low-Voltage Air Circuit Breakers (600 Volts and 
Below)-—-The reactance of low-voltage air circuit breakers 
with series trip coils may be an appreciable part of the total 
cirenit impedance when the full-load rating of the breaker 
is small compared with the remainder of the system. Care 
should be taken to make sure that trip coils are included on 
all three poles of a breaker before using the values in the 
accompanying table. If only two coils are used, one-third 
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Fig. 56—Reactance of square tubular bus bara, 


(a) Reactance of thin square tubes. 
(b) Increase caused by round corners. 
te) Increase caused by thickness of tubes. 


of the single-coil impedance should be used in calculating 
the maximum pole current in a three-phase fault, and the 
impedance should be omitted entirely in calculating a sin- 
gle line-to-ground fault. 

Values of series trip coil impedances are given in Table 


15 for Westinghouse DA 50, DB 25, and DB 15 air circuit 


MICROHMS PER FOOT AT 6G CYCLES 
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vurtesy of Aluminum Co, of America, copyrig! 
Fig. 57—Reactance of channel bus, 


breakers, which have interrupting ratings of 50 000, 
25 000, and 15 000 amperes respectively at 600 volts or 
below. 

The resistance per pole of AB-10 thermal breakers is 
given in Table 16, 

The reactance of the main current-carrying loop of an 
air circuit breaker can not readily be separated from the 
influence of the bus or cable to which it is connected. It 
may be calculated along with the bus or neglected. 

Current Transformers— The reactance of the smaller 
wound current transformers in a low-voltage circuit may 
be appreciable when fed from a relatively heavy supply 


TABLE 15—D-C RESISTANCE AND 60-CYCLE REACTANCE oF 
600 VOLT Am CIRCUIT BREAKER SERIES TRIP CorLs* 











Full Load DA-50 DB-15 and DB-25 
Ampere Resistance | Hesetanos | Resistance | Reactance 
E Jinohms25°C| inohms |inohms25°C} in ohms 
15 0.063 0.21 9.039 0.110 
20 0.028 0.11 0.021 0.063 
25 0.022 0.065 0.014 0.040 
35 0.011 0.041 0.007 0.020 
50 0.0042 0.015 0.0036 0.0090 
70 0.0033 0.0080 0.0017 0.0053 
90 0.0022 0.0063 0.0010 0.0034 
100 0.0011 0.0039 0.00083 0.0025 
128 0.00086 0.0030 0.00048 0.0017 
150 0.00067 0.0023 0.00042 0.0013 
175 0.00052 0.0017 0.00027 0.00088 
200 0.00034 0.0012 0.00024 0.000732 
225 0.00034 0.0012 0.00017 0.00057 
250 0.00021 0.00076 0.00017 0.00057 
850 0.00013 0.00043 0.000079 0.00038 
400 9.00013 0.00043 0.000050 0.00023 
500 0,000060 6.00019 0.000031 0.00017 
600 0.000060 0.00019 0.000031 0.00017 


*1f only two series trip coils are used use 34 of these values in calculating a three- 
phase fault; nogloct ontirely for single-line-to-ground faults on three-phase circuits, 
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TABLE 16— RESISTANCE PER POLE or AB-10 600-VoLT THERMAL 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 





225-AMPuRE FRAME 


600-AmpErs Frame 


























Full-Load Resistance Full-Load Resistance 
Ampere Rating in Ohms j| Ampere Rating | in Ohms 
225 0.00024 50 0.00297 
250 0.00022 70 0.00130 
275 0.00015 90 0.00084 
300 0.00016 100 0.00080 
325 0.00014 125 0.00063 
350 0.00012 150 0. 00063 
400 0.000006 175 0.00050 
450 0.000078 200 0.00036 
500 0.000064 225 0.00030 
525 0.000060 | ||...  / |  ...... 
550 0.000086 | ... i  ...... 
600 0.000008 | |  ... | ]  ...... 
100-AMPERE FRAME 50-AMPERE FRAME 
Fuli-Load Resistance Full-Load Resistance 
Ampere Rating in Ohms Ampere Rating | in Ohms 
50 5.0036 15 0.0105 
70 0.0025 20 0.0100 
90 0,0018 25 0.0070 
100 0.0015 35 0,0032 
50 0.0028 














TABLE 17--IMPEDANCE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 
—————— a 

















Westinghouse Rated Ohms 
T 
ype Current Impedance Resistance 

CT 2.5 50 6.008 |  ...... 
100 0.002 f  ...... 
200 0.0005 ena 
400 0.00000 f  J...... 

WE 200 0.0006 0.0003 
400 0.0002 0.00009 

CT 5.0 50 0.014 0.008 
100 0.0035 0.002 
200 0.00095 0.0005 
400 0.00082 0.00015 


circuit. Approximate values for specific Westinghouse cur- 
rent transformers are given in Table 17. The limiting ef- 
fect of secondary burden has been neglected for the sake of 
simplicity. 
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CHAPTER 12 
POWER-LINE CARRIER APPLICATION 


Author: 
R. €. Cheek 


1. INTRODUCTION 


ARRIER equipment has been used on the power 
systems of this country since the early 1920s. At 
first, carrier was used for voice communication only, 

but its applications subsequently expanded to include a 
wide variety of functions such as protective relaying, tele- 
metering, supervisory control, and others. Today, carrier 
is indispensable to the operation of most power systems. 
Power-line carrier offers rapid and dependable communica- 
tion for interoffice business and for load dispatching. Car- 
rier relaying permits high-speed clearing of all types of 
faults, with an attendant increase in stability limits and 
permissible line loading. Carrier provides economical 
channels for the telemetering of continuous load informa- 
tion to dispatchers for efficient system operation. Carrier 
channels are used for the remote supervision and control of 
many important substations and for automatic load con- 
trol of numerous large generating units. 

The application of carrier equipment for the transmis- 
sion of high-frequency signals over a 60-cycle power trans- 
mission system involves many problems that most com- 
munication engineers do not have to face. The configura- 
tion and layout of these systems is invariably dictated by 
60-cycle considerations, and short taps and spur lines that 
can play havoc with ecarrier-frequency transmission are 
included without regard to their effect upon such high fre- 
quencies. The power system communications engineer 
must nevertheless take the 60-cycle system as it exists and 
make the earrier equipment operate satisfactorily between 
the required points, drawing heavily upon his experience 
and ingenuity to stay within his usually limited budget. 

The process of applying carrier to power lines is still 
largely empirical, because the complexity of the usual 
power system makes the exact calculation of all the effects 
practically impossible. However, an appreciation of the 
fundamental principles involved and the use of the prac- 
tical data that have been gathered through the years 
usually permit the characteristics of a proposed carrier 
channel to be predicted with adequate accuracy. 

In this chapter, a review of the major applications of 
power-line carrier is followed by discussion of some of the 
fundamental considerations in the transmission of high- 
frequency energy over power systems. The remainder of 
the chapter provides data on the practical application of 
power-line carrier channels. 


1. Carrier Frequencies 


For many years the band of frequencies from 50 to 150 
kilocycles was considered the normal carrier band. How- 


ever, the greatly increased application of earrier equipment 
of the past decade has resulted in virtual saturation of this 
band on most interconnected power systems, and many 
new channels have been established at frequencies as high 
as 200 ke and as low as 30 ke. The practical limits to ex- 
tension of the frequency band will probably be established 
by excessive losses at the high-frequency end of the 
spectrum, and by the bulkiness and complexity of coupling 
and tuning equipment and the difficulty of obtaining suf- 
ficiently broad tuned circuits at the lower-frequency end. 


II, CARRIER APPLICATIONS 
2. Carrier Communication: ??# 


Power-line carrier communication systems differ in the 
method of calling, the power supply, or in the modulation 
system, but any given assembly can be classified as simplex 
or duplex, depending upon its operation. 

A simplex system is one in which transmission can pro- 
ceed from one station only at any given instant. In sim- 
plex communication all stations on a channel operate on a 
single frequency. Transmission and reception cannot take 
place simultaneously on the same frequency at one station, 
because the transmitter blocks the local receiver and may 
even damage it permanently unless the receiver is de-ener- 
gized during transmission periods. The simplex system 
therefore requires means for turning off the receiver and 
energizing the transmitter during transmission. 

Requiring only a single carrier frequency, simplex equip- 
ment lends itself readily to applications in extensive car- 
rier-communication systems involving more than two 
terminals. 1t is economical of space in the carrier-fre- 
quency spectrum because the same frequency is used at all 
transmitting points. Crowding of the spectrum is a serious 
problem on many power systems today, and this factor 
alone is often sufficient to justify its application. 

A duplex system is one in which transmission can take 
place simultaneously from both stations, as in ordinary 
telephone service. In the duplex system, the first of two 
frequencies is used for transmission at one station, 
the second for reception. At the other station, the first 
frequency is used for reception, the second for transmis- 
sion. 

Duplex operation normally is limited to two terminals 
per channel, unless communication is desired between a 
central office and several other stations not requiring 
intercommunication. Its major advantage, one that in the 
minds of some users outweighs any disadvantages, is its 
ability to provide two-way conversation without the 
switching operations required by the simplex system. 
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3. The Single-Frequency Manual-Simplex System 

In the single-frequency manual-simplex system, shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 1, “send-receive” switching oper- 
ations are performed by the speaker with a pushbutton on 
the telephone handset. Although provision can be made 
for complete operation over a two-wire extension, a control 
circuit separate from the speech circuits generally is re- 
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Fig. 1-—Basic unite of manual simplex communication assem- 
bly with code-bell calling. 


quired. The need for d-e control circuits and the fact that 
a special telephone instrument with a “push-to-talk” but- 
ton is necessary preclude any simple method of extending a 
manual-simplex telephone channel through a conventional 
private-branch-exchange board. 

This sytem is the simplest of the carrier-communication 
systems in terms of the amount of equipment required and 
in ease of adjustment after installation. For dispatching 
and other applications where users are accustomed to 
handling push-to-talk handsets, it is an entirely adequate 
system. 


4. The Two-Frequency Duplex System 


The basic units of a two-frequeney duplex assembly are 
shown in Fig. 2. A photograph of a typical complete 
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Fig. 2-—-Basic units of two-frequency duplex communication 
assembly with code-bell calling. 
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assembly is given in Fig. 3. Aside from the fact that the 
transmitter and receiver operate on different frequencies, 
the most important difference between this systern and the 
manual simplex system is the addition of the audio hybrid 
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Fig. 3— Typical two-frequency duplex assembly. Panel units, 

top to bottom, are transmitter, audio amplifier, blank test- 

meter unit, superheterodyne receiver, audio hybrid and 

signaHing units, switch and fuse unit, high-voltage power 

supply, low-voltage power supply, and voltage-adjusting 
autotransformer unit. 


unit. It is this unit that makes it possible for the trans- 
miiter and the receiver to operate continuously during the 
conversation, without switching operations, with a con- 
ventional two-wire telephone extension. 

The purpose of the hybrid unit can best be understood 
by considering what would happen to a two-lrequency 
duplex channel if an attempt were made to operate into 
two-wire telephone extensions at each end without hybrid 
units. With such a system, the audio output of the re- 
ceiver would be connected directly to the input terminals 
of the audio amplifier and would modulate the transmitter 
output. This signal would be reccived at the distant sta- 
tion, amplified by the audio amplifier, and transmitted 
back to the first station, where it would be amplified again 
and retransmitted. An oscillatory circuit would thus exist, 
and the outputs of the receivers at both stations would be 
an audio howl of a frequency equal to the natural fre- 
quency of the complete loop. This howl would make the 
circuit useless for communication purposes. 

The audio hybrid unit prevents this howl by reducing the 
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amount of receiver output that reaches the audio amplifier 
input, terminals to a value insufficient for continuous oscil- 
lation. The unit contains a three-winding transformer 
connected between the telephone line and the transmitter 
and receiver terminals as shown in Fig. 4. The balancing 
network must be a group of resistors, capacitors, and in- 
ductors connected m a network whose impedance matches 
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Fig. 4— Typical hybrid coil and connections. The components 

of the balancing network are chosen to match the input 

impedance of the telephone extension as nearly as possible 
over the voice-frequency band, 


closely the impedance of the telephone line and associated 
equipment, as viewed from the hybrid unit terminals, over 
the band of audio frequencies transmitted by the carrier 
equipment. Examination of Fig. 4 shows how a typical 
hybrid transformer is intended to accomplish its function 
of placing the signal from the receiver upon the telephone 
line without producing a corresponding signal voltage 
across the input terminals of the transmitter audio ampli- 
fier. The receiver output is fed into the hybrid transformer 
at the junction of two identical windings. These two wind- 
ings are in series with identical impedances, so that the 
receiver output current divides equally between the two. 
‘The ampere turns in the two windings balance or neutralize 
each other, leaving no ampere turns to be balanced by cur- 
rent in the third winding. The voltage across this third 
winding is therefore theoretically zero as far as the effect 
of signals from the receiver is concerned. 

For a signal from the telephone line, however, the cur 
rents in the two identical windings are in essentially the 
same direction, some flowing through the receiver output 
transformer and the remainder flowing through the bal- 
ancing network. A corresponding voltage therefore ap- 
pears across the terminals of the third winding. 

It is essential that telephone extensions used with duplex 
assemblies he properly terminated and be free of discon- 
tinuities. Received signals transmitted along an extension 
and reflected from such discontinuities back toward the 
carrier set appear to the hybrid unit as normal signals to 
be transmitted and may make it impossible to achieve a 
satisfactory balance with any type of balancing network. 

The determination of the proper balancing network and 
the adjustment of audio levels after installation are usually 
the major problems in the application of two-frequency 
duplex equipment. 


5. The Multi-Station Duplex System 


The multi-station duplex system provides the advan- 
tages of duplex communication between any two of à num- 
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Fig, 5—Basic units of multi-station two-frequency duplex 
communication assembly with code-bell calling. 



















ber of stations on a channel The basic units are shown in 
Fig. 5. Two transmitters and two receivers are included in 
each assembly, but other units, such as power supplies and 
amplifiers, are not duplicated, 

The transmitter and receiver used at a given station de- 
pend upon the point of origin of the call. Designating the 
two frequencies as PF, and Fa, for example, all stations 
would normally receive on Fi. A station originating a call, 
however, transmits on Fi. The F, transmitter is selected 
by the calling party by the simple act of picking up the 
telephone handset. The closing of the d-c circuit through 
the hook switch operates a relay, which causes the con- 
taetor unit to apply the output of the audio amplifier to 
the audio terminals of transmitter Fi. Simultaneously the 
contactor unit energizes the transmitter and applies the 
output of receiver F, to the audio hybrid unit. At the 
called station, the reception of the carrier signal from thc 
ealling station on receiver F, operates a relay whose con- 
tacts open to prevent the transfer from transmitter Fa to 
transmitter F, from being made by the contactor unit 
when the called party replies. Transmitter F; and receiver 
F at the calling station and transmitter Fs and receiver Fi 
at the called station remain energized throughout the con- 
versation. When the conversation is completed, the hang- 
ing up of the telephones at both stations returns conditions 
to normal, with all stations receiving on PF. 


6. The Single-Frequency, Automatic-Simplex 
System 


Single-frequency automatic simplex is the most versatile 
of all the power-line carrier-communication systems. The 
number of stations on a given channel is not limited to two, 
as is the case with the usual two-frequency duplex system; 
it permits a single conversation among several stations on 
the channel, and it permits operation with two-wire tele- 
phone extensions and through PBX boards without re- 
quiring balance of a hybrid unit. 

Modern automatic-simplex equipment eliminates ob- 
jections to “send-receive” switching because this function, 
accomplished automatically, is so rapid and quict that the 
user often is unable to detect its occurrence. In up-to-date 
automatic-simplex equipment, the transfer is made so 
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Fig. 6—Basic units of automatic simplex assembly with code- 
bell calling, 
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rapidly that after every slight pause, or even between 
words, a party speaking can be interrupted. 

A typical assembly for automatic-simplex communica- 
tion is shown in the block diagram of Fig. 6. In addition 
to the units used in the two-frequeney duplex assembly, 
automatic-simplex operation requires an electronic-trans- 
fer unit and a receiving audio-amplifier unit. The latter 
provides a convenient place to block receiver audio output 
without disabling the radio-frequency portion. 

The transmitting audio amplifier in the stand-by condi- 
tion is unblocked and ready to amplify voice signals from 
the telephone line. Reception of a carrier signal blocks the 
amplifier, so that once reception has started, no transmis- 
sion can occur until the equipment returns to the stand-by 
condition. On the other hand, if an outgoing voice signal 
reaches the amplifier from the telephone line with the 
stand-by condition in effect, it causes the entire receiver to 
be blocked so that no signal can be received until conditions 
return to stand-by. The switch from transmit to receive 
and vice versa requires that the equipment pass through 
the atand-by condition in each direction. 

The electronic-transfer unit is the key unit in the auto- 
matic-simplex assembly. It switches the equipment auto- 
matically from stand-by to transmit or reeeive ag required. 
A typical automatic simplex assembly is shown in Fig. 7. 


7. Calling Systems 


A number of different systems of establishing a call over 
a carrier channel are in general use. The most important 
are the following: code-bell calling, voice calling, automatic 
bell calling, and dial selective calling. 

Code-bell calling is the system of calling often used on 
rural party lines in which all telephones on a given circuit 
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Fig. 7— Typical automatic simplex communication assembly. 

Units top to bottom, 2t left, superheterodyne receiver, switch 

and fuse panel, and high-voltage power supply. At right, 

transmitter, audio amplifier, hybrid and signalling unit, 

electronic transfer unit, bias-controlled audio amplifier, and 
two low-voltage power supplies. 


ring, the desired party being indicated by & code made up 
of long and short rings. The calling party transmits the 
code by turning a hand generator or by applying a voltage 
to the line with a push-button on his telephone instrument. 
Ail telephones on the system ring in aecordance with the 
transmitted code. 

In the voice calling system, the call is placed by simply 
speaking the desired party's name into the telephone trans- 
mutter. Loudspeakers with individual amplifiers are pro- 
vided at all telephone extensions to call the desired party. 
The loudspeaker is disconnected when the telephone in- 
strument is picked up. Calling by voice is supplemented 
in some installations, especially those where ambient noise 
level is high, by a high-frequency audio tone, which is 
applied to the loudspeaker for a few seconds at the time 
the calling party picks up his telephone instrument. 

In the automatic bell calling system, the hells on the 
telephone instrument or instruments at the opposite ter- 
minal are rung automatically when the calling party picks 
up his handset. The ringing continues for a few seconds 
and then is cut off automatically. To repeat the ring the 
calling party must hang up the telephone instrument and 
remove it again, or close the hook switch manually and 
then release it. Because this system provides no means 
of indicating which telephone on an extension should be 
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answered, it is used only on point-to-point carrier systems 
where only one extension is used at each end of the channel. 
A carrier channel linking two PBX beards provides an 
ideal application for the automatic bell calling system. 

In dial selective calling, the desired number is dialed in 
the conventional dial-telephone manner. Each carrier set 
includes its own line-selector unit, which receives incoming 
dial pulses and applies ringing voltage to the wanted ex- 
tension. Each of these selector units is in itself a complete 
private automatic-telephone exchange. The automatic- 
simplex carrier system with selective calling provides 
nearly every operating feature found on modern dial-tele- 
phone systems, such as a busy signal, a revertive or ring- 
back signal, local intercommunication, executive right-of- 
way or preferential service, and a disconnect signal, 


8. Power Supply for Communication Assemblies 


Alternating current at 120 or 240 volts generally has 
been used to supply carrier-communication equipment, 
At locations remote from generating sources, automatically 
starting motor-generator sets or converters have been used 
to provide power for the carrier set during emergencies or 
upon loss of normal a-e supply. This practice still is fol- 
lowed on long-haul channels using relatively high-powered 
equipment. Modern developments, however, have pro- 
vided equipment capable of operating directly from 125- 
or 250-volt station batteries, making it possible to provide 
uninterrupted communication more economically, and 
without the maintenance problems associated with rotat- 
ing equipment and accompanying control devices, 


9. Carrier Relaying 


Carrier-relaying systems and their application have been 
discussed in Chap. 11. A typical system is shown in Fig. 20 
of that chapter. The application of the carrier equipment, 
as opposed to the application of the relays themselves, is 
basically the same as that for other carrier applications. 
The problems are greatly simplified, however, by the fact 
that relaying channels are always limited to the extent of 
a single line section and include line traps at each terminal. 
The relaying system normally requires use of the channel 
only during an actual fault, and the equipment is free for 
other applications for the remainder of the time. The sys- 
tem is always arranged so that the relays can interrupt 
any auxiliary functions in progress when a fault occurs. 

A form of voice communication often termed “emergency 
communication” is usually inherently available in carrier 
equipment provided for relaying. Such communication is 
limited to the line section being protected, and since it is 
a “push-to-talk” system it is not suited to use with lengthy 
extensions or PBX boards. A rudimentary calling system, 
using the carrier itself as a calling signal, is usually em- 
ployed. Because of these and other limitations, the com- 
munication function provided by carrier-relaying assem- 
blies should not be considered in the same category with 
that provided by assemblies designed specifically for 
communication purposes, 


10. Carrier Telemetering? 


Telemetering is the indicating or recording of a quantity 
at a location remote from that at which the quantity 
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exists. The quantities most often telemetered on power 
systems are electrical quantities, usually kilowatts and 
kilovars; but hot-spot temperature, water level, tap- 
changer position, and many other quantities can be 
telemetered. 

Some telemetering systems are intended for operation 
over metallic conductors only. Among these are the 
torque-balance and the slide-wire systems. Others are 
adaptable for use either over metallic conductors or carrier 
channels. These latter systems are generally based upon 
the principle of converting the indication to be telemetered 
into pulses of a definite character, a variation in the tele 
metered quantity being reflected as a variation in some 
characteristic of the transmitted pulse. 

In the impulse-rate system, the frequency or rate of the 
pulses varies in proportion to the magnitude of the tele- 
metered quantity. A reference or base rate of impulsing 
represents a magnitude of zero; impulse rates above the 
base rate represent positive increments in the quantity, 
and impulse rates below the base rate represent negative 
increments. 

In the impulse-duration system, the frequency of the 
pulses is constant. The duration of the pulse during a 
complete pulsing cycle is proportional to the magnitude 
of the telemetered quantity. 

The pulse telemetering systems are well suited to opera- 
tion over carrier channels. The fact that the intelligence 
transmitted takes the form of simple pulses makes it pos- 
sible to use in many applications a simple carrier assembly 
in which an unmodulated carrier is turned on and off by a 
pair of contacts controlled by the telemetering device. No 
special modulation schemes are necessary with these sys 
tems, and the accuracy of the received information is 
independent of variations in the attenuation of the channel 
over which it is transmitted. 


11. Impulse-Duration vs. impulse-Rate Systems 


Impulse-duration systems are adaptable to telemetering 
a much wider variety of quantities than is the impulse-rate 
system, which is generally suitable only for the telemeter- 
ing of electrical quantities, primarily kilowatts and kilo- 
vars. The Bristol Metameter system, for example, can be 
supplied with measuring elements for the telemetering of 
pressure, liquid level, and a number of other mechanical 
or hydraulic readings. The impulse-duration receiving 
instruments have the additional advantage that they 
can be easily adapted to retransmission of individual or 
totalized quantities. 

The impulse-rate system, however, has a number of 
advantages in those applications to which it is suited, A 
complete impulse-rate system, including a suitable record- 
ing instrument, generally costs less than a corresponding 
impulse-duration system. The accuracy of the impulse- 
rate system is not affected by reasonable variations in the 
duration of the “on” and “off” periods of the impulse, an 
important consideration in applications where the tele- 
metering signal must be received and re-transmitted at 
several points along its channel. Careful attention must 
be paid to the operating times of mechanical relays, and 
to the time-lag in audio-relay circuits, when impulse-dura- 
tion signals are passed along in this fashion. Also, large 
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variations in signal level due to changes in attenuation 
affect the accuracy of impulse-duration systems operating 
on audio tones to an extent depending upon the flatness 
of the receiver ave (automatic-volume-control) charac- 
teristic. 


12. Power-Line Carrier Telemetering Assemblies 


The channel requirements for impulse telemetering sys- 
tems are relatively simple; and because transmission alone 
or reception alone is usually required, the assemblies used 
for telemelering purposes are often correspondingly sim- 
ple. Ifa single set of impulses is to be transmitted from a 
given point, the assembly often consists of a single fre- 
queney-shift carrier transmitter with a self-contained, a-e 
power supply. The carrier-frequency output of the trans- 
mitter is controlled directly by the impulse-forming de- 
vice, which shifts the output back and forth between the 
mark and space frequencies as its contacts close and open. 

At the receiving end of such a channel, a frequeney-shift 
receiver is used to receive the carrier signal. The receiver 
operates a relay which in turn keys the impulse receiver. 

In applications where more than two or three quautities 
are to be telemetered from a single point simultaneously, 
it is common practice to use audio-tone transmitter units 
to modulate the carrier-frequency signal, One tone fre- 
quency is used for each telemetered quantity, and the car- 
tier wave is left on continuously. The telemetering as- 





Fig. 8—Typical tone telemetering assembly with carrier re- 

ceiver and eight tone receivers, and carrier transmitter with 

two tone transmitters. This assembly is capable of receiving 

eight simultaneous telemetered indications on one carrier 

frequency and transmitting two simultaneous indications on 
another. 


sembly of Fig. 8 is used to receive eight separate telemeter- 
ing tones on a single carrier frequency and transmit two 
other tones on another. 
13. Load-Frequency Control 

Load-frequency control is the control of the output of a 
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generator or a group of generators on a system in such a 
way as to maintain the system frequency and to regulate 
the interchange of power with other systems in accordance 
with a predetermined plan. 

The frequency of a system or a group of interconnected 
systems is constant if the governor settings on all the prime 
movers cause the generators to produce exactly the amount 
of power required to supply the total load. If some of the 
load is suddenly lost, that part of the prime mover output 
initially supplying the dropped load is absorbed in accel- 
erating ail the units on the system, and a rise in system 
frequency occurs. Under these conditions, the output of 
one or more of the prime movers on the system must be 
reduced to restore the frequency to normal, and then 
increased slightly to maintain normal frequency. 

In the operation of large interconnected systems or 
power pools, it is the practice for one large generating 
station to regulate its output on the basis of system fre- 
quency, reducing the governor settings of one or more 
prime movers if the system frequency is high and increas- 
ing the settings if the frequency is low, without regard to 
tie-line loads or total interchange of power with other 
systems. This type of operation is called flat frequency 
control. The other systems in the interconnected group 
regulate prime-mover outputs on the basis of the inter- 
change of power among systems. For these other systems, 
there are several possible types of operation, most of which 
are based on regulating to produce a pre-determined net 
tie-line loading when frequency is normal, but allowing the 
tie-line loading to depart from the pre-determined value 
when the frequency is off normal. 

The basie quantity used to govern the operation of auto- 
matic load controllers is the net power interchange of the 
system, which is combined with system frequency in most 
types of control. In the usual arrangement, net inter- 
change is obtained by totalizing individual interchange 
readings at the dispatching office and combining the result 
with frequency in an automatic load controller located at 
that point. The controller generates "raise" and "lower" 
impulses that must be transmitted to the regulating sta- 
tion. Powerline carrier is often used as a medium for 
transmitting these signals. 


14. Carrier Assemblies for Load-Frequency Control 


The channel requirements for load-frequency control are 
similar to those for telemetering two quantities, since two 
types of impulses must be transmitted. A common ar- 
rangement is the use of a single carrier transmitter modu- 
lated by two audio-frequeney tones, one for "raise" im- 
pulses and one for “lower” impulses. At the receiving end 
of such a channel, a single carrier receiver operates into 
a corresponding pair of tone receivers. An alternate sys- 
tem is the use of two frequency-shift channels, one for 
“raise” and one for “lower” impulses. 

El is frequently desirable to arrange the system so that 
any one of several generating stations can be called on to 
act as the regulating station for the system. In this case 
the usual arrangement is for each such station to be 
equipped with an identical carrier-receiving assembly, 
tuned to the frequency of the ioad-control transmitter at 
the dispatching office. Any one of the stations can then 
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be placed on automatic control by the station operator, in 
accordance with the orders of the dispatcher. 


15. Carrier Supervisory Control’ 


Supervisory control is a system of controlling and super- 
vising from a central point to operation of equipment at 
one or more remote locations. Control and supervision of 
several separate pieces of equipment are accomplished with 
relatively few conductors or channels. In the Visicode 
supervisory-control system, which is the system considered 
in the subsequent discussion, only a single pair of wires or 





Fig. 9— Typical Visicode supervisory control desk, 


a single carrier channel is required. A typical Visicode 
control desk is shown in Fig. 9. 

In the Visicode supervisory-control system, supervision 
and control of many individual units of equipment are 
obtained by selective relay systems. These automatically 
generate and receive impulses in coded groups to perform 
the functions of selecting the apparatus to be controlled, 
performing the desired operation, and indicating that an 
operation has taken place. The latter function is per- 
formed whether the operation is initiated through the 
supervisory system or not. 


16. Channel Requirements of Supervisory-Control 
Systems 

'The rate of impulsing of supervisory equipment is from 
9 to 14 impulses per second, comparable to the speed of 
impulsing of a telephone dial. This rate of impulsing is 
considerably higher than the highest rate of any standard 
impulse telemetering system. The fastest such system in 
use has a, maximum impulse rate of approximately 3.5 per 
second. In an impulse-rate telemetering system, it is nec- 
essary only that the channel preserve the rate of impulsing. 
The relative duration of the “on” and "off" periods is 
not important. 

In the supervisory-control system the duration of the 
*on" period is approximately twice that of the "off" pe- 
riod. This relation must be preserved in order to allow 
proper sequential relay operations, some of whieh oceur 
during the “on” period and some of which occur during 
the "off" period of the impulse cycle. 
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The high impulsing speed of the supervisory system and 
the requirement. that the relative duration of the “on” and 
“off” periods be preserved make it undesirable to use more 
than one relaying point to retransmit mechanically super- 
visory impulses received from a distant point. 

There are two types of Visicode supervisory control, one 
in which all the equipment to be controlled is located at a 
single point, and one in which the equipment is in several 
groups at different locations. ‘These two types are referred 
to as the single-station and multistation systems, respec- 
tively. 

A fundamental requirement of the multistation system 
is that & control or supervision funetion in progress be- 
tween the dispatching office and a controlled station not 
be interfered with by supervisory signals from other con- 
trolled stations. This requirement is met by assigning 
different group codes to each station and arranging each 
station so that reception of a group code not associated 
with it locks out the supervisory equipment at that station. 
Each station must be able to receive all signals transmitted 
from any other station. In this way synchronism of im- 
pulses and successful lockout are assured, because the 
impulsing of any station is governed by impulses sent 
simultaneously from other stations, 

When supervisory control is operated over a carrier 
channel provided for its exclusive use, impulsing of an 
otherwise unmodulated carrier signal normally is used. For 
this type of operation the transmitters and receivers at all 
locations operate on the same frequency, and all stations 
receive each other. Modifications of this arrangement are 
made in some cases to combine the supervisory system 
with other functions. In these cases supervisory control 
is usually operated over an audio-tone channel, a single 
tone receiver and transmitter being provided for super- 
visory in the earrier assembly at each location involved. 


17. Combined Functions on a Carrier Channels" 


Many of the functions of power-line carrier that have 
been described can be performed simultaneously over a 
single carrier channel, and usually several carrier channels 
on the same line can make joint use of coupling and tuning 
equipment. Such efficient use of carrier equipment often 
justifies an investment in the apparatus that might not 
be justifiable for a single function alone. 

Many functions that require the transmission of intelli- 
gence in the form of impulses, such as telemetering and 
load control, can be performed simultancously over a single 
carrier frequency by modulating the carrier with audio- 
frequency tones. Each tone frequency is in effect a sepa- 
rate carrier channel itself, using the radio-frequency carrier 
channel as its “conductor”. At the receiving end of such a 
channel, separate tone receivers are operated from the out- 
put of the radio-frequency receiver, each individual tone 
receiver being tuned to receive one particular audio tone 
and reject the others. 

If continuous telemetering and simultaneous emergency 
communication are desired on a relaying channel, audio 
tones below 500 cycles can be used for several simultaneous 
telemetering functions, the audio frequencies above 500 
cycles being used for speech. A filter is used to eliminate 
the tone frequencies from the speech at the sending and 
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Fig. 10—4 carrier assembly for simultaneous voice communi- 

cation (emergency type), reception of two telemetered indi- 

cations, and phase-comparison relaying. Top to bottom, 

carrier transmitter, two tone receivers, modulator, double- 

carrier receiver, phase-comparison relay control unit, switch 

and fuse panel, and high-pass filter for removing telemetering 
tones from speech. 


receiving ends. Speech intelligibility is not perceptibly 
affected by the elimination of the speech frequencies below 
500 cycles, because practically all the intelligibility is fur- 
nished by the frequencies above this figure. The carrier 
assembly shown in Fig. 10 is intended for relaying, emer- 
gency communication, and simultaneous reception of two 
telemetering tones. 

With supervisory-control equipment, any number of 
quantities can be telemetered one at a time. Each tele- 
metering function is made a point on the supervisory 
system, and the dispatcher selects the quantity he desires 
to read. Communication can be made a point on the 
supervisory system of single-station supervisory systems, 
and such supervisory systems can operate over relaying 
carrier channels, 

Single-station supervisory-control systems on point-to- 
point carrier channels can be used in almost any desired 
combination with relaying, telemetering, load control, or 
communication. Two-frequency carrier channels are re- 
quired for the combination of supervisory control with 
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continuous functions, such as telemetering or load con- 
trol. 

In multistation supervisory-control systems, all stations 
must receive all signals. Continuous carrier functions can- 
not be combined with multistation supervisory control on 
single-frequency carrier channels, and certain combina- 
tions of multistation supervisory control with relaying and 
communication equipment are net practical. Among these 
is the combination of supervisory control with multistation 
automatic simplex communication, and any combination 
of supervisory control with relaying that involves the use 
of carrier transmitters outside a protected line section, 
operating on the same frequency as those within the line 
section. 


18. Modulation Systems 


Three different modulation systems are available for use 
in power-line carrier applications. These are the amplitude 
modulation, the frequency modulation, and the single- 
sideband systems"! Of these, amplitude modulation is 
by far the most widely used. In amplitude modulation 
(a-m) the amplitude or intensity of the transmitted wave 
is varied in accordance with the waveform of the intelli- 
gence to be transmitted. A mathematical analysis of the 
frequency components of the resulting signal shows that 
they include the carrier wave itself, unchanged in magni- 
tude, frequency, or phase, plus so-called sideband com- 
ponents, two for each frequency contained in the modulat- 
ing wave. These sideband components appear at frequen- 
cies equal to the carrier frequency plus each modulating 
frequency (upper sideband components) and carrier fre- 
quency minus each modulating frequency (lower sideband 
components). It is the beating of these sideband compo- 
nents with the carrier in the detector of an a-m receiver 
that results in the reproduction of the original intelligence 
at the receiving point. 

The bandwidth occupied by an a-m signal is twice the 
frequency of the highest-frequency modulating signal, and 
the tuned circuits of an a-m receiver must be sufficiently 
broad to accept this bandwidth without appreciable atten- 
uation at the extreme frequencies. 

Since sideband components occur in pairs, one group 
above the carrier frequency and one below, it is evident 
that each sideband group contains all of the intelligence of 
the original signal. This indicates the possibility of halving 
the bandwidth required for transmission by suppressing 
one complete set of sideband components before trans- 
mitting the signal. Furthermore, since the carrier wave 
itself carries no intelligence and requires a large portion of 
the transmitted power, it is evident that an appreciable 
saving in power can be made by partially or completely 
eliminating the carrier wave at the transmitter, emphasiz- 
ing or regenerating it at a low power level in the receiver. 

This is done in the single-sideband system, in which one 
set of sideband components is suppressed and the carrier 
is partially or completely suppressed at a low level in the 
transmitter. If the original peak power used in the trans- 
mitter (as an a-m transmitter) is concentrated in the in- 
telligence-bearing components of a single sideband, and 
if the receiver used has only the necessary bandwidth (half 
the bandwidth required for a-m service), there is a gain in 
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signal-to-noise ratio of nine db in favor of single-sideband 
transmission. Thus, single-sideband transmission offers 
the equivalent of increasing the original carrier power 
eight times, and requires only half the bandwidth required 
by the a-m system. 

The frequency-modulation (f-m) system is also used in 
power-line carrier work. In this system the amplitude or 
intensity of the transmitted signal is constant and the 
frequency varies above and below a reference frequency 
in accordance with the intelligence being transmitted. 

The deviation ratio, defined as the ratio of the maximum 
departure of the frequency from the reference value to the 
maximum frequency contained in the modulating signal, 
is a measure of the gain in signal-to-noise ratio of an f-m 
system over an a-m system of the same power. The f-m 
system provides marked increases in signal-to-noise ratio 
as the deviation ratio is increased. However, the minimum 
bandwidth required by frequency modulation is the same 
as that for a-m transmission of the same intelligence, and 
if a deviation ratio large enough to give a worthwhile 
increase in signal-to-noise ratio is used, the a-m bandwidth 
must be exceeded. 

The frequency-shift system is a special form of frequency 
modulation that is used for telegraphic functions such as 
telemetering. In this system two closely-spaced frequen- 
cies are used, A continuous carrier wave of constant am- 
plitude is shifted back and forth between the two frequen- 
cies, one frequency denoting a “mark” and one a “space” 
in the transmission of the impulses. By using highly stable 
crystal oscillators for the transmitted frequencies, and cor- 
respondingly stable and highly selective circuits in the 
receivers, it is possible to place the mark and space fre- 
quencies within 0.06 per cent of each other in the carrier 
spectrum. Even with this spacing, the equivalent f-m 
deviation ratio with the slow-speed keying required by 
practical impulse-telemetering systems is extremely high, 
with the result that a properly-designed frequency-shift 
system can provide substantial gains in signal-to-noise 
ratio with a small transmitted bandwidth. 


III. PROPAGATION OF CARRIER ON 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


19. Propagation Between Two Phase Conductors 


Practically all textbooks on transmission give the clas- 
sical solution for steady-state voltage and current at any 
point along a two-wire line***, This solution is approxi- 
mately valid for carrier propagation between two phase 
conductors of a transposed three-phase power line, because 
transpositions tend to nullify the effect of the presence of 
the third conductor. The solution is based on the assump- 
tion that the line is composed of an infinite number of 
resistors and inductors in series, with an infinite number 
of capacitors and resistora shunting the line at equally- 
spaced points. This solution can be written as follows: 


E, = (Fem + E, ue tetin (a) 


l= 





"n +0, 


Ze Pes + ^ (ib) 
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in which E, and 7, are the sending end voltage and current, 

respectively. 

E, and 7, are the receiving end voltage and cur- 
rent, respectively. 

Z, is the characteristic impedance as defined in 
the next paragraph. 

+38 is the propagation constant, to be defined 
later. 

i is the distance from the receiving end, in the 
units of length used to define a+-jf. 


26. Characteristic Impedance 


Equations (la) and (1b) show that when a voltage is 
applied to the sending end of the line, the voltage at any 
point on the line actually consists of two voltages, one & 
voltage traveling from the sending end of the line toward 
the receiving end, the other traveling from the receiving 
end back to the sending end. The former will be designated 
as E*, the latter as E^. Each of these voltages is accom- 
panied by a corresponding current, /+ and PF, respectively. 
The ratio of either voltage to its corresponding current at 
any point in the line is a constant Z. which is independent 
of the line length but is a function of the series resistance, 
the series inductance, the shunt conductance, and the 
shunt capacitance of the line per unit of length. This 
constant is the characteristic impedance of the line and 
can be expressed as 


Et | E y. [RA jal. 
PC p^ G-- je (2) 


where R=resistance in ohms per unit length. 
L=inductance in henrys per unit length. 
G=shunt conductance in mhos per unit length. 
C= shunt capacitance in farads per unit length. 
and w= 22xf where f is the frequency in cycles per second. 





In actual practice at high frequencies, such as those used 
in carrier transmission, the quantities yal and jeC are so 
large by comparison with R and G that the latter can be 
neglected and the characteristic impedance expressed 
simply as 


Zo o 
or by applying conventional formulas for L and C as 
Z e= 276 log (4) 


where D is the distance between conductors and d is their 
diameter in the same units. Ordinary high-voltage trans- 
mission lines show characteristic impedances of 600 to 900 
ohms between any pair of phase wires. Table 3 of Chap. 9 
gives line-to-neutral surge impedances of a number of 
typical lines. The single-phase surge impedances are twice 
the values shown in this table. 


21. Propagation Constant 


Further study of the solution for a two-wire line shows 
that the phase and magnitudes of the voltage and current 
traveling toward the receiving end change as they progress 
along the line. The forward voltage and current at any 
point can be expressed as 
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(5a) 
(5b) 


where Es? and /,* are the values at some intermediate 
point on the line at a distance Al toward the receiving end. 
Likewise, the voltage and current traveling in the opposite 
direction, E^ and I~, change as they progress along the 
line, for 


Et = Et cr 10 à 


Tu PE AFI 
I =fje 


E-= Ei "n ta BAT 


Esfje 9804 (6a) 


(6b) 


The quantity e-+-j8 is the propagation constant of the line, 
which can be expressed as 
atjpa v EY =v (E+ job) (G+joC). (7) 
The real part of a+ 8 is an exponent that expresses the 
reduction of the amplitudes of the forward and reverse 
voltages and currents as they appear at various points 
along their respective directions of travel. The imaginary 
part expresses the phase shift of the voltages and currents 
that results from the finite time required for the waves to 
travel from one point to another on the line. 


22. Standing Waves 


The forward and reverse voltages (and currents) aid and 
oppose each other at various points along the line, depend- 
ing upon their respective phase positions. The total volt- 
age and the total current therefore exhibit maxima and 
minima at equally spaced points separated by a distance 
that is a function of the frequency, giving rise to the 
phenomenon of standing waves. The magnitudes of the 
maxima and minima are a function of the amount of energy 
reflected from the receiving end of the line. 

Standing waves increase the losses in a line as compared 
with the losses obtained without reflection or standing 
waves. They also result in increased radiation of energy 
from the line and other usually undesirable effects. 


23. Attenuation 


The attenuation of a proposed channel is of prime im- 
portance in carrier application, because it determines the 
fraction of the transmitted energy available at the receiv- 
ing end to overcome noise and interfering voltages. 

If, as in practical open-wire lines at carrier frequencies, 
the shunt conductance G is negligible and # is small com- 
pared to foL, the real part of the propagation constant 
(Eq. 7) can be expressed as 


a= 55 nepers per unit of length (8a) 
or 
am decibels per unit of length, (8b) 


The resistance Æ is the resistance of the conductors per 
unit of length at the frequency in question. Calculation of 
R is difficult for the usual transmission line using stranded 
conductors, because common skin effect formulas apply 
accurately only to round conductors. Formulas for 
stranded conductors have been developed, and these give 
good results for unweathered surfaces and straight parallel 
strands, but are subject to errors depending on the condi- 
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tion of the conductor surface and the twisting of the 
strands in an actual line. 

Most of the literature on power-line-carrier transmission 
reports measured values of attenuation in excess of figures 
calculated from theoretical considerations. The differences 
in these cases appear too great to be accounted for by ex- 
pected errors in the determination of skin effect. For this 
reason, it is the usual practice in power-line-carrier applica- 
tion to use attenuation figures based on measurements on 
actual lines, rather than calculated figures. A table of 
approximate attenuation figures is given in a later section 
of this chapter. 


24. Line Input Impedance 


The reverse voltage and current expressed by the second 
terms of Eqs. (la) and (1b) result from reflection of the 
forward voltage and current at the receiving end of the line. 
Equation (1) shows that if the line is terminated at the 
receiving end in an impedance equal to its characteristic 
impedance, Za so that Fea Za there is no reverse voltage or 
current; i.e., no reflection at the receiver terminal. Under 
these conditions the input impedance Z; at the sending end 
of the line is the surge impedance Z,, and the ratio of total 
voltage to total current everywhere along the line is equal 
to Z,. Also, if the line is sufficiently long, the second terms 
of Eqs. (1a) and (1b) are at the sending end negligible in 
magnitude by comparison with the first terms, even 
though the line is not terminated in Z,. In this case also 
the input impedance is Z.. This latter condition is often 
approached in practical carrier applications on isolated 
untapped lines, Carrier transmitters and receivers do not 
ordinarily provide a termination equal to the surge im- 
pedance of a line, but most carrier channels are sufficiently 
long that the input impedance of an isolated line is for 
practical purposes the characteristic impedance. 

A special case that must be considered is that of short 
tap or spur lines that bridge a line over which carrier 
energy is Lo be transmitted. The input impedance of such 
a line may be extremely low under certain conditions and 
may constitute practically a short circuit across the carrier 
channel, 

Consider, for example, the case of a low-loss line, open- 
circuited at the receiving end, one quarter wavelength long 
at a certain frequency. Voltage of this frequency applied 
to the input terminals, upon arriving at the receiving end, 
is reflected toward the source unchanged in magnitude and 
polarity, and has travelled a total of one-half wavelength 
by the time it reaches the source, It is exactly 180 degrees 
out of phase with the voltage being impressed at that 
instant and practically neutralizes it. It is impossible, 
therefore, to establish an appreciable voltage across the 
input terminals of a low-loss quarter wavelength line, be- 
cause the reflected voltage always opposes any voltage that 
may be impressed. Such a line therefore appears as prac- 
tically a short ctreuit at the particular frequency at which 
it is a quarter wavelength long. 

The same phase relations apply for a line that is any odd 
multiple of a quarter wavelength long. The greater the 
number of quarter wavelengths, however, the greater the 
total attenuation of the voltage along the path from the 
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source to the open end and back again, so that less and less 
of the input voltage is neutralized and the line appears to 
have progressively greater input impedance at the min- 
imum points as its length is Increased. 

On the other hand, if an open-circuited low-loss line is 
half wave-length long, current arriving at the receiving 
end is reflected with reversed polarity. Upon returning to 
the sending end a full cycle after having entered the line, 
this reversed current directly opposes the current entering 
the line and practically neutralizes it at all instants of time. 
Thus, it is impossible to establish an appreciable current at 
the input terminals of such a line regardless of the voltage 
applied. In other words, the input impedance of a half 
wave-length open-ended line is extremely high. The input 
impedance of a line that is a multiple of a half wave in 
length depends upon the attenuation of the current wave 
along the path from sending end to receiving end and back 
again. The longer the line the lower is this impedance. 

In the case of an open-ended line of a given length, as the 
frequency is varied over the normal carrier band from 50 to 
150 ke, the input impedance of the line oscillates between 
Maxima and minima at frequencies for which the line is 
half wave and odd-quarter-wave resonant, respectively. 
At a given frequency, as the length of a practical line is 
increased, similar maxima and minima oceur, but each 
succeeding maximum and minimum point is closer to the 
surge impedance of the line. This is illustrated in Fig. 11, 
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LINE LENGTH-WAVE LENGTHS 


Fig. 11—Envelope of the minimum and maximum input 
impedance Z: at 100 kc of a line with attenuation of 0.186 db 
per wavelength (0.1 db per mile). 


which shows the envelope of the input impedance of an 
open-ended line, having an attenuation of 0.1 db per mile 
at 100 ke, as the length is increased. 

In power systems a line actually terminated in an open 
circuit at carrier frequencies is rarely encountered. A much 
more common case is that of short spur or tap lines term- 
inaied in power transformers, which at carrier frequencies 
usually appear as a shunt capacitance of several hundred 
to several thousand ohms. The effect of a capacitance 
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LINE LENGTH-WAVE LENGTHS 


Fig. 12--Input impedance Ži of a typical line with various 
capacitive reactance terminations. 


termination is to make the line equivalent to a somewhat 
longer line terminated in an open cireuit. For example, 
Fig. 12 shows the input impedance of a line of 730 ohms 
characteristic impedance as a function of length for various 
capacitive reactance terminations. 


25. Propagation on Ground-Return Circuits 


The equations for the propagation of energy over a cir- 
cuit consisting of a single isolated conduetor with ground 
return correspond exactly in form with Eqs. (ta) and (1b) 
for a two-wire circuit. In ground-return carrier transmis- 
sion on power lines, however, the phenomena are com- 
plicated by the presence of the other conductors and the 
ground wires, because induced currents flow in these 
paths as a result of their coupling with the conductor to 
which the energy is initially applied. The equations for 
this case are much more complicated. 

Chevallier has given a symmetrical-component treat- 
ment of ground-return carrier transmission on three-phase 
lines? He resolves the applied line-to-ground voltage into 
positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence components and 
uses corresponding propagation constants and charac= 
teristic impedances with each. His results show that the 
presumably unused phase conductors actually play an im- 
portant role as return conductors in line-to-ground trans- 
mission. ln practical cases, at a distance of 50 miles or so 
from the terminals on long lines without ground wires, the 
amount of carrier current that flows in the ground is 
negligible in comparison with that returning to the source 
via the two opposite conductors in parallel. 

The general equations derived by Chevallier include both 
the forward and reverse components of voltage and current 
for voltage applied in any manner to the line; i.e., phase- 
to-phase, phase-to-ground, or otherwise. Of greatest in- 
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terest is the case of line-to-ground coupling on long or 
properly terminated lines, in which reverse voltage and 
currents can be neglected. The equations are simplified 
in this case, and with carrier voltage Fa applied between 
phase one and ground, as shown in Fig. 13, the voltages to 





Fig. 13— Configuration assumed in discussion of propagation 

on ground return circuits. The impedances Z, may be lumped 

impedances or may be a continuation of the transmission 
line. 


ground on phases 1, 2, and 3 at a distance æ from the 
transmitting point are: 











OE uuu 2E ul 
B= Tog tjj (9a) 
Be m Z 
E- iy gpa (9b) 
E= Ez (8e) 
and the corresponding currents are: 
=F, ian za gy a 
1) EÀÉ o. 1 2 
heziz "Cz po 00 
Iis (10e) 


In which 


ko zero-sequence propagation constant (propagation 
constant for voltage applied to all three phases in 
parallel, with ground return). 

Z= zero-sequence characteristic impedance (character- 
istic impedance of all three phases in parallel, with 
ground return). 

k= Positive- or negative-sequence propagation con- 
stant (propagation constant for a three-phase car- 
rier frequency wave; i.e., square root of the product 
of line-to-neutral impedance and line-to-neutral 
admittance.) 
Z= Positive- or negative-sequence characteristic im- 
pedanee, line to neutral. 
1 Z Zot Za 
Z Z+: 

Z:= Load impedance (to neutral) on phases 2 and 3 at 

coupling point. See Fig. 13. 





The frst term in each of these equations is a zero-se- 
quence term. The attenuation of the zero-sequence terms 
is high on lines without ground wires, because of the high 
resistivity of the ground return path. These terms become 
negligible on long lines in comparison with the positive- 
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and negative-sequence terms at a certain distance from the 
eoupling point, and propagation takes place almost en- 
tirely between the coupled phase and the other two. The 
return current divides equally between the latter. 

It has been noted that the attenuation per unit of dis- 
tance is greater on short line-to-ground channels than on 
long line-to-ground channels, Equations (9) and (10) 
provide at least a partial explanation of these results. 

At the receiving point the current in the two uncoupled 
phases causes a loss of energy in the terminating imped- 
ances of these phases beyond the receiving point. This 
loss and the corresponding loss in the terminating imped- 
ances on the opposite side of the transmitting point account 
for the extra attenuation noticed in long line-to-ground 
channels as compared with phase-to-phase channels, 
according to Chevallier's results. 


26. Characteristic Impedance of Ground-Return 
Circuits 


The characteristic impedance of a circuit consisting of a 
single conductor with ground return is 


(11) 


where h is the height of the conductor above ground and r 
is its radius in the same units. Typical values for phase- 
to-ground carrier channels range from 400 to 600 ohms. 
The characteristic impedance of a transmission-line con- 
ductor with ground return is not greatly affected by the 
presence of the other conductors, 


Zo= 138 log 


IV. NOISE VOLTAGE ON TRANSMISSION 
LINES 


Since signal-to-noise ratio is the main criterion of the 
performance of a carrier transmission system, the noise 
level present at the receiving end of a carrier channel is 
equally as important to successful operation as the attenu- 
ation of the transmission path. The most important noise 
in a carrier system is that which originates in the power 
system itself; atmospheric noise is negligible, except that 
eaused by nearby lightning strokes. The normal noise in a 
transmission system is the result of the presence of innum- 
erable small ares in dirty or defective insulators, poor 
joints, and the like. This condition is aggravated by wet 
weather, and is sometimes accompanied by corona dis- 
eharge during such periods, with the result that noise 
usually increases to several times its normal amount. Noise 
also varies with the time of day under good weather con- 
ditions. Superimposed upon this normal or steady noise 
is the noise caused by switch operations, faults, etc. 


27. Types of Noise!®t.2 


Noise from whatever cause can be classified under two 
general headings: random noise and impulse noise. Ran- 
dom noise has a continuous frequency spectrum, containing 
all frequencies in equal amounts. At the output of a receiver 
it produces a steady hissing or rushing sound. The rms 
amplitude of this type of noise at the output of a receiver is 
proportional to the square root of the bandwidth of the 
receiver; i.e., the noise power is proportional to the band- 
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width. The average and peak amplitudes are also pro- 
portional to the square root of the bandwidth. 

Impulse noise is of far greater importance in carrier sys- 
tems. It is produced when discrete, well-separated pulses 
exist at the input terminals of a receiver. If the pulses are 
irregular, the frequency spectrum is continuous and de- 
pends only slightly upon frequency. If the impulses are 
uniform and regularly spaced, the spectrum contains 
discrete frequeney components separated by a frequency 
corresponding to the repetition rate. Power-line noise is 
essentially a combination of these two types of impulses, 
since basic repetition rates of 60 and 120 cycles are dis- 
cernible along with random discrete pulses, all of irregular 
amplitude. 


28. Response of a Receiver to Impulse Noise" 


When a sharp impulse is applied to the input terminals of 
a receiver, the signal at the detector input is a damped 
oscillation having the natural resonant frequency of the 
preceding tuned circuits. The envelope of this oscillation, 
which represents the output of the receiver after detection, 
rises to a peak value at a certain time and then decays to 
zero. The greater the number of tuned circuits and the 
greater their Q, the more slowly the envelope of the oscil- 
lation rises to a maximum and the lower its peak value; 
i.e., the peak output is proportional to receiver bandwidth. 
However, the total area of the output signal envelope, and 
hence the average output, are independent of these factors. 
In practice, if the impulses are sharp and well separated, 
the rms output is independent of the shape of the impulses 
and is dependent only upon their areas, the gain of the 
receiver, and the square root of the receiver bandwidth. 
If the impulses are not well separated, so that in a receiver 
of a given bandwidth the resulting wave trains overlap, the 
response of the receiver simulates that for a combination of 
random noise and impulse noise. In some applications the 
peak output is of major importance, whereas in others the 
average or the rms output is the critical factor. 

Thus, in specifying the characteristics of noise on trans- 
mission lines, it is necessary to state not only the relative 
amounts of random and impulse noise in a given band- 
width, but also the peak values of the impulses (or their 
statistical distribution) and the duration and spacing of 
the individual impulses. In order to evaluate the effect of 
this noise upon a given receiving system, it is necessary to 
know the receiver bandwidth and gain and the particular 
application involved. The number of tuned circuits and 
their Q determine the receiver bandwidth at a given 
frequency. 


29. Measurement of Carrier-Frequency Noise on 
Power Lines 


The accurate measurement of all the characteristics of 
carrier-frequeney noise on transmission lines requires a 
considerable amount of equipment, including a noise meter 
of definite bandwidth, capable of measuring peak impulse 
amplitudes, and an oscilloscope to indicate the spacing and 
the duration of the impulses. In order to be significant, 
readings should be taken over a period of time sufficient 
to include both fair and rainy weather. As a result, actual 
test data of this type on carrier-frequency noise is ex- 
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tremely limited, and no typical figures for “quiet” or 
“noisy” lines have been established. 

Figure 14 shows the results of one set of measurements 
made during fair weather on a 132-kv line that ean be 
classified only as "relatively noisy" for carrier. These 
measurements were made with a Stoddart Type URM-6 
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Fig. 14-—Noise voltages as a function of frequency on a rela- 
tively noisy 132-kv line. The rise in the vicinity of 115 kc is 
probably accounted for by the presence of the line trap. 


noise meter. The curves show that the peak values of noise 
on this line are far in excess of the average values, indicat- 
ing that average-reading instruments do not give a true 
indication of the probable interfering effects of noise for all 
applications, A graphic record of quasi-peak values* over 
an extended time, including periods of rainy weather, gave 
the curves of Fig. 15, which indicate a relatively great 
increase in the noise under some conditions, with maxi- 
mum quasi-peak values exceeding 100,000 microvolts for 
approximately 3 percent of the time. 





*Quasi-peak readings are based on a fast detector output circuit 
charging time and a slow discharging time, and hence are a function 
of the peak amplitudes as well as the spacing of the impulses. The 
times are chosen so that the quasi-peak readings are approximately 
proportional to the interfering properties of impulse noise in aural 
reception of a-m signals. 
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Tia. 15—Quasi-peak noise voltages at 160 kc taken over two 
extended periods on the same 132-kv line. Both periods 


included rainy as well as fair weather. 









Fig. 16—Oscilloscope patterns of carrier noise at 85 kc with 
1/30 second and 5 second exposures. 
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Cathode-ray oscilloscope patterns of the output of the 
detector of the noise meter used are shown in Fig. 16. 
These indicate irregularity in the pulses, even with 1/30- 
second exposures. The five-second exposure shows that 
although the basic system frequency is present in the am- 
plitudes, the pulses occur almost at random throughout 
the cycle. It must be remembered that these pulses have 
undergone a smoothing and rounding effect as a result of 
the action of the tuned circuits in the notse meter and that 
the actual pulses at the input of the meter were sharper 
and of shorter duration than those shown in the photo- 
graphs. 


¥. COUPLING AND TUNING EQUIPMENT 
AND CIRCUITS 


In the early days of power-line carrier it was universal 
practice to couple the carrier equipment to the power line 
by a method known as antenna coupling. In this method 
the carrier equipment was connected to an isolated con- 
ductor, several spans long, on the same tower with the 
circuit to which coupling was to be effected. Eventually 
it was realized that the energy which found its way into 
the power line was transferred mainly through the capa- 
citance between the antenna and the line, and this led to 
the development of compact capacitor units for coupling 
purposes. Such coupling capacitors are safer, easier to in- 
stall, and are a more efficient coupling means than anten- 
nas. They also have the advantage that they can be used 
simultaneously in conjunetion with potential devices to 
supply a voltage proportional to line voltage for the opera- 
tion of protective relays and indicating instruments. 


Fig. 17---Typical carrier coupling capacitor, This unit is rated 
at 115 kv and has a total capacitance of .00187 mfd, 
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30. Characteristics of Coupling Capacitors 

A typical carrier coupling capacitor is shown in Fig. 17. 
The capacitor element proper is contained in a cylindrical 
porcelain housing with cast metal ends. The capacitor 
elements consist of a large number of individual working 
sections in series. Each working section is made up of an 
assembly of special paper and foil, non-inductively wound 
and impregnated. 

Individual capacitor units are made up in several dif- 
ferent voltage ratings, and one or more such individual 
capacitor units can be used in a stack to make up the 
complete coupling capacitance. The stack is mounted on 
a metal base that contains a grounding switch, a protective 
gap, and a carrier drain coll, These are connected as shown 
in Fig. 18. The purpose of the drain coil is to ground the 





Fig. 18—Schematic of carrier coupling capacitor without 
potential device. 

(1) Coupling Capacitor 
(2 Multi-Unit Coupling Capacitor 
(3) Base Housing 
(9) Carrier Apparatus Grounding Switch 

(10) Carrier Apparatus Protective Gap 

(11) Carrier Drain Coil 


capacitor terminal opposite the line terminal at 60 cycles 
and at the same time offer a high impedance at the carrier 
frequency. The grounding switch is used to by-pass the 
drain coil, providing a means of directly grounding the 
capacitor during inspection and maintenance of the coup- 
ling and tuning equipment. The gap proteets the drain 
coil from excessive surge voltages during normal operation. 

The capacitances of typical coupling capacitors of vari- 
ous standard voltage ratings are shown in Table 1, along 
with typical impulse and low-frequency test voltages. A 
typical power factor for coupling capacitors at carrier 
frequencies is 3 percent, 

A diagram of a coupling capacitor with a potential 
device included in the base housing is given in Fig. 19. 
The potential device is essentially a transformer connected 
across a portion of the capacitance of the lower or base 
unit, deriving therefrom a voltage proportional to line 
voltage in accordance with the potential dividing proper- 
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TABLE 1 — CHARACTERISTICS OF TYPICAL COUPLING CAPACITORS 
———————MM 














Low Frequeney | Impulse 
Average | Average CaP- | Tost RMS kv | Test Crest 
System | Coupling | acitance of Tap |... kv 
Voltage! Capacit- for In-Phase One Ten \(-+) or (~) 
kv ance Potential Device Mi 8 
mtd. míd. inute|Seconda: 1.5 40u 
Dry Wet | Ful Wave 
46 .004 .0205 110 100 250 
69 .00275 .0225 165 145 350 
92 002 .0205 215 190 450 
115 .00187 0225 265 230 550 
138 00137 .0225 320 275 650 
161 .00125 .0225 370 815 750 
230 00094 .0225 525 445 1050 
287 00075 8225 655 555 1300 








Note: If in-phase potential device is used, total capacitance for carrier ia tap 
capacitance in series with coupling capacitance, If in-phase potential device is not 
used, tap capacitance is short-circuited. 


ties of the capacitor string. A variable-reactance trans- 
former is provided for adjusting the phase angle of the 
derived voltage, and a voltage-adjusting transformer is 
provided for adjusting its magnitude. The potential device 


Js connected to the capacitor through a carrier-frequeney 


choke coil that isolates the device from the capacitor at 
carrier frequencies. 





Fig. 19—Schematic of carrier coupling capacitor with poten- 
tial device. A larger base than the one shown in Fig. 17 is 
used when the potential device is included. 


(1) Coupling Capacitor 

(2) Multi Unit Coupling Capacitor 

(3) Base Housing 

(4) Transformer Grounding Switch 

(5) Transformer Protective Gap 

(6) Variable Reactance Transformer 

(7) Voltage Adjusting Transformer 

(8) Power Factor Correction Capacitor 

(9) Carrier Apparatus Grounding Switch 
(10) Carrier Apparatus Protective Gap 
(11) Carrier Drain Coil 
(12) Carrier Choke Coil 
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Fis. 20-—Typical 400-ampere carrier line trap. (Type P-400). 


31. Characteristics of Line Traps 


A line trap is a parallel resonant circuit tuned to offer a 
high impedance at a specific carrier frequency and inserted 
in series with one of the conductors of a transmission line. 
Line traps have negligible impedance at power frequencies 
and therefore do not affect normal power current. 

A previous discussion in this chapter pointed out the 
deleterious effect that short spur or tap lines may have 
when bridged across a carrier channel. Such lines can be 
isolated from the carrier system by the insertion of line 
traps in series with one or more conductors of the spur line 
at its junction with the main line. Loops that offer alter- 
nate paths to the carrier current can be broken up by use 
of line traps. A line trap is always used at each end of a 
line section to which carrier relaying is applied. Their 
major purpose in this application is to prevent a nearby 
fault on an adjacent line section from short-cireuiting the 
carrier channel and interrupting the transmission of a 
blocking signal to the opposite end of the line, In general, 
line traps provide a means of raising signal levels by con- 
fining the major portion of the carrier energy to its in- 
tended path and by isolating sources of high attenuation 
from the carrier circuit. 

A typical carrier line trap is shown in Fig. 20. This unit 
is rated at 400 amperes at 60 cycles. The main coil is a 
heavy copper cable, capable of earrying the full power 
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Fig. 22—Resonant impedance of typical 400- and 800-ampere 
line traps. The difference in impedance is due to the different 
inductances used in the two ratings. 
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current of the conductor into which it is inserted. This 
coil is wound on a porcelain cylinder, which also serves as 
a housing for the adjustable capacitor unit used to tune 
the coil to resonance at the desired frequency. A lightning 
arrester is provided across the trap to protect the capacitor 
unit from damage due to surges. 

Manufacturers have standardized on 400 and 800 am- 
pere ratings for line traps, and single- and double-frequency 
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Fig. 23—Resonance curves of typical single- and double- 
frequency line traps. 
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models are available in both ratings. A sthematic diagram 
for a double-frequency trap is shown in Fig. 21. The ex- 
ternal appearance of a double-frequency trap is the same 
as that of a single-frequency trap of the same rating, be- 
eause the extra circuits used to obtain the double-resonance 
characteristic are contained inside the main coil, which is 
the same in both cases. 

The resonant impedances of typical 400- and 800-ampere 
line traps over the 50-150-ke band are given in Fig. 22. 
The difference in the two curves results from the difference 
in the inductances of the coils used in the two ratings. 
Figure 23 gives resonance curves for typical 400- and 800- 
ampere single-and double-frequency traps. 

When a line trap is used to isolate a low-impedance 
elroult, the losses are not reduced to zero but to a value 
that is a function of the characteristic impedance of the 
carrier channel and the impedance of the trap in the vi- 
cinity of resonance. Figures 24 and 25 are curves of the 
losses in typical single- and double-frequency traps re- 
spectively when a line-to-ground channel of 500 ohms 
characteristic impedance is grounded through them. 
Losses in practical applications are somewhat less, de- 
pending upon the actual impedance of the offending cir- 
cuit or device, and the losses shown by these curves should 
be taken as limiting values. 

A single line trap at the end of a line-to-ground coupled 
channel does not materially reduce interference to channels 
on the same or nearby frequencies on lines beyond the trap, 
because it does not interrupt the current in the two un- 
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500 ohms characteristic impedance is short-circuited through 
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coupled phases. Two line traps, one in each phase conductor 
of an interphase coupled channel, are more effective in this 
regard. Even in this case, however, there is usually suf- 
cient unbalance in the system at carrier frequencies to cause 
appreciable current in the unused conductor, with resulting 
interference to channels beyond the trap location. The 
installation of a line trap in each of the three phases of a 
line is the oniy effective way of isolating a channel for the 
purpose of reducing interference, regardless of the method 
of coupling used. For this method to be successful, there 
must be no important sources of coupling between circuits 
on opposite sides of the line traps. This means that these 
lines must extend in opposite directions from the trap loca- 
tion and must not be paralleled by untrapped lines. The 
degree of interference reduction obtained then is a function 
of the resonant trap impedance, the characteristic imped- 
ance of the lines in question, and the amount of coupling 
that remains between the ends of the circuits on opposite 
sides of the line traps. 


32. Tuning Devices 


The load resistances presented by power-transmission 
lines at carrier frequencies range from 400 to 900 ohms, 
and the reactances of coupling capacitors, which are effec- 
tively in series with this load, are appreciable and must be 
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Fig. 26—Circuit diagram of single-frequency phase-to-ground 
line tuner, Switch $2, Gap SG3, and Drain Coil are omitted if 
included in coupling capacitor assembly, 


compensated for if maximum coupling efficiency and a 
resistive load condition for the carrier transmitter are to 
be obtained. This compensation can be provided by plac- 
ing in series with the capacitor an inductance that can be 
adjusted so that its reactance cancels the reactance of the 
coupling capacitance at the carrier frequency. The pri- 
mary purpose of a line tuning unit is to furnish an adjust- 
able inductance for this purpose. This inductance usually 
takes the form of a tapped main coil, which furnishes large 
steps in inductance, in series with a variometer that pro- 





Fig. 27—Typical single-frequency phase-to-ground tuner. 
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Fig. 28—Schematic diagram of an interphase single-fre- 
quency line tuner, 





Fig. 29—A typical interphase line tuner. 


vides a continuous range between tap values. Line tuners 
also include an impedance-matching transformer for trans- 
forming the characteristic impedance of the line to a 
value that properly terminates the coaxial cable commonly 
used between the carrier assembly and the line. 

A schematic diagram of a typical single-frequency tuner, 
used to couple the carrier energy to a single phase con- 
ductor, is shown in Fig. 26, Figure 27 is a typical tuner 
of this type. Ground is used as the return cireuit with this 
tuner. A protective gap is provided to prevent over- 
voltages from damaging the tuning inductances. The 
grounding switch is used to ground the lead from the 
coupling capacitor during Inspection or adjustment of 
the tuner. 

A phase-to-phase tuning unit is shown in Figures 28 and 
29. In this unit two identical inductance coils and variom- 
eters are provided, one set for each capacitor. The 
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impedance-matching transformer is balanced to ground by 
means of a center tap on the line side, 


33. Multi-Frequency Tuning 


It is often necessary to provide for the coupling of more 
than one carrier frequency to a line at a given location. In 
such cases a worthwhile economy can be effected by the 
use of a multi-frequency tuning system, which permits a 
single coupling capacitor to be tuned to two separate 
carrier frequencies. 

A schematic diagram of a two-frequency tuner for Hne- 
to-ground coupling is given in Fig. 30. The equipment 
consists essentially of two single-frequency tuners, in series 
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Fig. 30—Two-frequency line-to-ground tuning system with 
separate coaxial leads for cach frequency. 


with each of which a parallel-resonant trap circuit has been 
added. Each trap circuit is tuned to the carrier frequency 
which is to be passed through the tuning inductance in 
the opposite branch. Thus, if a frequency F, is to be 
passed through inductance Z4, the trap circuit in series 
with the opposite branch is tuned to F, to prevent the 
carrier energy from being lost in that branch. Likewise, 
the trap circuit in series with the first branch is tuned 
to the opposite frequency F: to prevent loss of energy 
from source two. A photograph of a typical Lwo-frequency 
tuner utilizing the system just described is shown in 
Fig. 31. 

The trap circuits have appreciable reactance at fre- 
quencies off resonance, and for this reason the main series 
inductances cannot be finally tuned until the trap circuits 
have been individually adjusted to the proper frequencies. 
At frequencies below resonance, a trap circuit has indue- 
tive reactance that increases as the resonant frequency is 
approached. The branch that is to be tuned to the lower 
frequency, therefore, requires less inductance for overall 
series resonance than a single-frequency tuner used with 
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Fig. 31--A typical two-frequency line-to-ground tuning 
assembly of the type shown in Fig. 30. 


the same coupling capacitor. Correspondingly, the branch 
that is to be tuned to the higher frequency requires more 
inductance than normal because the reactance of the asso- 
ciated trap circuit is capacitive. If the two frequencies are 
too close together, the additional reactances presented by 
the wave traps are so high that the overall series circuits 
cannot be tuned to resonance at the desired frequencies 
with ordinary tuning inductances. The separation required 
between the two frequencies depends upon the capacitance 
of the coupling capacitor and the inductance range avail- 
able in the tuning inductances, but in general, the higher 
frequency must be at least 25 percent greater than the 
lower for satisfactory tuning with tuning inductances of 
the usual range. When the frequencies are too close to 
permit tuning as above, it is sometimes possible to obtain 
series resonance at the lower frequency by adding a fixed 
capacitor in series with the trap circuit to neutralize some 
of the excess inductive reactance obtained. This is the 
purpose of the fixed capacitors C1 and C» shown in Fig. 30. 
Tt must be kept in mind that losses in the trap eircuits 
increase rapidly as the frequency separation is reduced, 
however, so that every effort should be made to locate the 
channels in the spectrum with sufficient separation to avoid 
this expedient. 

This system of multi-frequency tuning can be extended 
theoretically to handle as many separate frequencies as 
desired. For example, Fig. 32 illustrates a three-frequency 
system. In this case the trap circuits in each series leg are 
tuned to the frequencies of the opposite two legs. From a 
practical standpoint, however, it is generally inadvisable 
and uneconomical to attempt to tune a single capacitor to 
more than two frequencies. The complexity of the tuner 
and the difficulty involved in tuning it successfully to three 
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Fig, 32---Three-frequency tuning of a single coupling capac- 
itor, 


different frequencies nearly always outweighs any saving 
effected in equipment. 

Another tuning circuit, which is series resonant to two 
frequencies and requires only a single co-axial lead, is 
shown in Fig. 33. The procedure for adjusting this circuit 
is to short-circuit the I:C; combination and adjust L to 
series resonance with C at the higher of the two frequencies. 
With the short circuit removed, and with L, disconnected, 
Lı and C, are then tuned to series resonance at the same 
frequency. J, and €, then effectively short circuit La at 
the upper frequency, and its inductance, regardless of its 
value, has no effect at this frequency. At any lower fre- 
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Fig. 33—A two-frequency tuning system requiring only a 
single coaxial lead, 
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quency, the LC, circuit shows a net capacitive reactance. 
This reactance is tuned in combination with Le to parallel 
resonance at a frequency intermediate between the upper 
and lower frequencies desired. Below this parallel resonant 
frequency, therefore, the L,C,L, combination appears in- 
ductive, the magnitude of the inductive reactance depend- 
ing upon the intermediate frequency chosen. By varying 
this frequency by adjusting Ls, the net inductive reactance 
of the LiCl combination in series with the main tuning 
inductance L can be made to tune the entire circuit to 
series resonance at the lower frequency. 

If the double-Arequeney tuning scheme described above 
is used for coupling two transmitters to a line at a single 
location, trap circuits must be used at the transmitter out- 
put circuits to avoid the loading of one transmitter by the 
output circuit of the other when both work into a single 
coaxial cable. 


34. Omission of Outdoor Tuning Equipment 


On many carrier channels the terminal equipment, is 
capable of operating through much greater attenuation 
than that introduced by the line itself. In such eases some 
economy in installation can be effected and greater con- 
venience in making tuning adjustments can be provided 
by eliminating the usual outdoor tuning equipment and 
supplying equivalent units in the carrier assembly. In 
such cases the coaxial cable is usually conneeted directly 
to the coupling capacitor at the line terminal, as shown in 
Fig. 34. Some reduction in the resultant losses in the 
cable, due to the impedance mismatch at, the junction of 
the cable and the capacitor, can generally be effected by 
using an impedance matching transformer at the coupling 
capacitor, as shown in Fig. 35. Such a transformer can 
make the terminating impedance equal in magnitude to the 
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Fig. 34—Omission of outdoor tuner and matching trans- 
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Fig. 35—Omission of outdoor tuner, matching transformer 
used to match absolute value of line and coupling capacitor 
impedance to coaxial cable impedance, 
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surge impedance of the cable, but it cannat compensate for 
the capacitive component of the combined line and 
coupling capacitor impedance. 

The loss in a given length of coaxial cable in such instal- 
lations is dependent upon the frequency involved, the 
reactance of the coupling capacitor, and the surge imped- 
ance of the line, as well as upon the characteristies of the 
coaxial cable itself. The curves of Fig. 36 show the meas- 
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Fig. 36—Measured attenuation at 100 kc of various lengths of 

coaxial cable operating directly into 900-ohm resistive load 

through coupling capacitances shown. No impedance match- 
ing transformer used (Fig. 34). 


ured db loss at 100 ke with various lengths of a typical 
coaxial cable, operating into a 900 ohm line through 
coupling capacitors of several different ratings. These 
curves apply for the case where no matching transformer is 
used at the coupling capacitor. For the case where a 
matching transformer is used, F. M, Rives! has published 
similar data, giving the maximum length of coaxial cable 
permissible for given db losses at several different fre- 

















TABLE 2 
Recommended Maximum Cable Lengths in 
Feet from Coupling Capacitor 
. to Terminal Equipment 
Coupling ‘Matching Transformer Used Without 
Capacitance Tuning Equipment 

méd. A MÀ - 

For i-db Attenuation For 2-db Attenuation 

50 ke | 85 kc | 150 kej] 50 kc 85 ke | 150 kc 
00075 150 180 200 300 350 410 
.001 200 280 250 390 430 600 
0012 240 270 300 430 500 750 
«0015 260 300 340 500 600 800 
.002 360 340 460 680 800 1000 
.003 450 450 415 900 1000 1000 
006 200 800 800 1000 1000 1000 








quencies with various coupling capacitances. Table 2 is 
taken from Rives’ paper. 

The reactive and resistive components of the input im- 
pedance at the transmitter end of the coaxial cable vary 
radically with the frequency, the length of the cable, and 
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the terminating impedance in either of these systems. A 
conventional line tuner ig not, in all cases, adequate to 
compensate for the reactances that may be encountered, 
nor are the impedance-matching transformers usually in- 
cluded in such tuners always capable cf transforming the 
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Fig. 37-——Input resistance and capacitance (H-—¿X.) at 100 kc 

of various lengths of coaxial cable operating directly into 

900-ohm resistive load through coupling capacitances shown. 
No impedance matching transformer used (Fig. 34). 


resistive component to the proper load resistance for the 
iransmitter. Both the resistive and reactive componenta 
become very low as the length of the cable is increased up 
to a quarter wave. The input capacitance and resistance at 
100 ke of a coaxial cable terminated in various capacitances 
and a 900-ohtn line are shown in Fig. 37. 


35. Carrier Coaxial Cable 


Tt was common practice in the past to locate the carrier 
transmitter and receiver relatively close to the coupling 
capacitor and tuner, and to connect the assembly directly 
to the tuning inductance without impedance transforma- 
tion at the tuner, as shown in Fig. 38. In such installations 
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Fig. 38—Use of insulated aerial lead between carrier trans- 
mitter and outdoor tuner. 


the lead between the carrier assembly and the tuner oper- 
ates at line impedance level, and unless this lead is sup- 
ported aerially and is well insulated, losses resulting from 
shunt conductance to ground becomes excessive in lengths 
over 100 feet or so. 

Modern developments in solid-dielectrie cables have re- 
sulted in practically complete abandonment of the practice 
of making the connection between the set and the tuner 
through a high-impedance lead. The losses in such cables, 
when they are properly terminated, is only about 0.5 db 
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per 1000 feet at carrier frequencies, and they can be run 
through conduit or buried directly in the ground without 
effect upon their performance, 

The specification for a typical coaxial cable used in 
power-line carrier work is as follows: 


The center conductor consists of a single-conductor 0.102-inch 
diameter (No. 10) soft-drawn, tinned copper wire. This con- 
ductor is covered with a continuous coating of 60 percent low- 
eapacity rubber insulation making the outside diameter approx- 
imately 0.450 inch. Over this is & copper braid, equivalent in 
cross-section to the center conductor, made up of No. 30 tinned 
copper wire, Over this is a lead sheath 9/4, inch thick with 24 
percent antimony. The outside diameter does not exceed 0.6 
inch. The high-frequency loss does not exceed 0.32 decibel at 
50 kilocyeles, ner 0.60 decibel at 150 kilocycles. The surge im- 
pedance is approximately 60 ohms. 


The measured characteristics of coaxial cable manufac- 
tured to these specifications were found to be as follows: 


Surge impedance.......... 61.1 / —0*29' ohms 
Propagation eonstant......0.568 

Attenuation at 150 ke..... 0.429 db/1000 feet 
Resistance. .............. 3.91 ohms/1000 feet 
Inductancl......ooooooo.- 110.1 mh/1000 foet 
Shunt conductance........ 519 micromhos/1000 feet 
Shunt capacitance........ 0.0295 mfd/1000 feet 


Similar coaxial cables with synthetic rubber or plastic 
jackets, instead of lead, are also widely used. The elec- 
trical characteristics are about the same. 


36. Methods of Coupling 


There are a number of different ways of utilizing one or 
more conductors of a three-phase power line as conductors 
for carrier-frequency currents. Some of these are illustrated 
in Fig. 39. The simplest of these, and by far the most pop- 
ular, is to use a single conductor of the power line as one 
leg of the carrier cireuit, with ground as the return path 
(Fig. 39a). This system, commonly called ‘“line-to- 
ground,” "phase-to-ground," or “single-phase ground- 
return” coupling, requires less coupling equipment (cou- 
pling capacitors and tuners) than any of the other methods 
shown, and it is universally used for short-haul, point-to- 
point channels, such as for relaying. On lines not provided 
with ground wires, the attenuation of a circuit using this 
method of coupling is higher than an equivalent length of 
circuit using line-to-line coupling, particularly if ground 
characteristics are unfavorable. Line noise is also some- 
what greater. However, modern practice favors line-to- 
ground coupling for all except the longest and most im- 
portant carrier channels. 

The coupling system shown in Fig. 39b is variously 
termed “line-to-line,” ‘“phase-to-phase,” or “interphase” 
coupling. This system was at one time used almost ex- 
clusively in preference to line-to-ground coupling for com- 
munication channels and most telemetering channels of 
any length, but in recent years has given way to some 
extent to line-to-ground coupling. At first glance this 
system appears to have the advantage that one of the con- 
ductors can be grounded at any point without interrupting 
the continuity of the carrier channel. However, in the 
line-to-ground system there is often sufficient electrostatic 
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and electromagnetic coupling between an open or grounded 
conductor and the two unaffected conductors to transfer 
enough energy around such a discontinuity to maintain & 
usable communication signal, provided the conductor is 
not opened or grounded closer than several hundred feet 
from the carrier terminal, and also provided that the 
channel normally operates with sufficient margin to take 
care of the increased signal-to-noise ratio. The secondary 
of the impedance-matching transformer used in the inter- 
phase system is usually center-tapped and grounded, and 
if one of the conductors is grounded close to the terminal, 
the output transformer may be partially short-circuited, 
resulting in a reduction of signal strength. 


37. Inter-Circuit Coupling 


If a double-circuit transmission line exists between car- 
rier terminals, consideration can be given to several meth- 
ods of coupling that increase carrier-circuit reliability 
under abnormal system conditions. One of these is inter- 
circuit coupling, shown in Fig. 39c. With this type of 
coupling either circuit can be taken out of service and all 
three phases can be grounded at any point without inter- 
rupting the continuity of the carrier circuit. In inter- 
circuit coupling, connection is made to one phase of one 
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circuit and to a different phase of the other. When both 
lines are in service and are bussed at both ends, this type 
of coupling is equivalent to interphase coupling, Inter- 
circuit coupling can be used only on a double-circuit line 
that cannot be sectionalized between carrier terminals. 


38. Double-Circuit Ground-Return Coupling 


In double-circuit ground-return coupling, Fig. 39d, the 
carrier signal is coupled to the same phase of the two cir- 
cuits, and these operate in parallel under normal condi- 
tions with ground return. With this type of coupling either 
line can be taken out of service or sectionalized between 
terminals without interrupting the carrier channel. In 
fact, some installations use this type of coupling in which a 
portion of the intervening path between the terminals is a 
single-cirevit line. It is generally possible with this type 
of coupling to ground one of the two circuits for main- 
tenance without interrupting carrier service, provided the 
ground is not applied directly at the coupling capacitor 
location. Even in the latter case, if there is sufficient mar- 
gin between the capability of the carrier sets and the 
normal attenuation of the circuit, it is often possible to 
keep the carrier channel in service, 


39. Bus Coupling 


Where it is desired to couple the carrier signal to several 
transmission lines simultaneously at a given location, bus 
coupling, Fig. 39e, is sometimes used. This system of 
coupling can be used either phase-to-ground or phase-to- 
phase. It is subject to several disadvantages, among them 
the fact that the opening of any circuit breaker on a given 
line between the two terminals, even at the terminals 
themselves, interrupts the carrier channel over that line. 
Also, if there are more than a few circuits connected to the 
bus, it may be impossible to locate a carrier frequency that 
can provide satisfactory operation under all system 
switching conditions, and the number of line traps re- 
quired to isolate offending lines may eliminate the apparent 
economic advantage of bus coupling. 


40. By-Passing of Carrier Signals 


Carrier by-pass assemblies are used to provide a path for 
carrier energy around transformers, switches, circuit 
breakers, or other discontinuities that may exist in a car- 
rier channel. By-pass assemblies consist essentially of one 
or more coupling capacitors and associated line tuning 
units. The capacitors are tuned to series resonance at the 
frequency or frequencies to be passed around the discon- 
tinuiby. The following discussion specifically shows by- 
passing arrangements used with channels coupled line-to- 
ground, but it should be understood that similar arrange- 
mente utilizing twice the number of capacitors and tuning 
inductances can be applied on interphase channels. 


41. Short By-Passes 


The simplest type of by-pass assembly is that shown in 
Fig. 40, consisting of a single coupling capacitor and a 
single line tuner, both suspended in the line. This simple 
system is suitable only for by-passing transformers, regula- 
tora, and other such equipment that normally provides volt- 
age on both sides of the by-pass assembly when either side 
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Fig. 40 —Suspended by-pass arrangement. 


is energized. It should never be used to by-pass disconnect 
switches or circuit breakers, or to pass signals from a line of 
one voltage to a line of another voltage, except at trans- 
formation points, because the ungrounded coupling’capac- 
itor can supply dangerous amounts of charging current 
from the energized side of an open switch or breaker to the 
apparently de-energized line. 

The simplest by-pass assembly suitable for general 
application as a short by-pass is that shown in Fig. 41. 
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Fig. 41—Conventional short single-frequency by pass, One 
tuning inductance can be omitted in some cases. 


Two coupling capacitors and a single tuning assembly, 
consisting of two tuning inductances, are used. The con- 
nections between the inductances and the capacitors are 
made with insulated aerial leads. No coaxial cable is em- 
ployed. Since the leads between the capacitors and the 
tuning inductances operate at a high rf potential, they 
must be extremely well insulated to prevent excessive 
losses due to shunt conductance. This system is not 
recommended for installations where the coupling capac- 
itors are separated by more than 100 feet. The tuning 
inductances should be located as nearly midway between 
the coupling capacitors as possible. 

For higher frequencies, or with lower-voltage lines where 
coupling capacitors of relatively higher capacitance are 
used, a single tuning inductance is often sufficient to tune 
both capacitors to resonance. 


42. Long By-Passes 


The most efficient of the commonly used by-pass arrange- 
ments is that shown in Fig. 42, in which a tuning induc- 
tance and impedance-matching transformer are located at 
each coupling capacitor, and coaxial cable is used as the 
link between them. With this arrangement the distance 
between the coupling capacitors can be as much as several 
thousand feet, depending upon the losses in the coaxial 
cable at the frequency involved. 
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Fig. 42-—Conventional long by-pass. 


This type of by-pass actually amounts to two ordinary 
line tuning arrangements connected to operate into each 
other. If a carrier assembly is to be coupled into the line at 
the by-pass point, as might be desired on a multi-station 
communication system, the coaxial cable from each tuner 
is brought into the carrier assembly and connected to the 
low-impedance transmitter output tap usually provided 
for operation into two such cables in parallel. This arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 43. 

This by-pass arrangement may be extended into a three- 
way system, as shown in Fig, 44, to pass signals from one 
line into two others. There is an inherent impedance mis- 
match in such a system at the junction of the three cables, 
as a result of the fact that each cable is terminated in one 
half its surge impedance, In addition to the 3-db loss in 
each direction due to the division of power between the 
two paths, there is a loss of about 0.5 db due to the 
mismatch at the junction. 


43. Multi-Frequency By-Passes 


All the multi-frequency tuning schemes shown in Figs. 30 
to 33 can be applied in by-pass assemblies, so that more 
than one frequency can be passed. The arrangement shown 
in Fig. 30 is the easiest to tune and is the one most com- 
monly used in such cases, 
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Fig. 43—By-pass with carrier terminal, 
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Fig. 44—Three-way by-pass. 


Consideration has been given to the use of band-pass 
by-pass circuits, such as that shown in Fig. 45. In this case 
the coupling capacitors form a portion of the series arms of 
a simple “T” section band-pass filter. Many other such 
&rrangements are possible, 
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Fig. 45—Band-pass by-pass system, 


VI. METHODS OF ESTIMATING CARRIER- 
CIRCUIT ATTENUATION 


44. The Decibel 


The decibel is a convenient unit for expressing the ratio 
between the power levels at two points in a communication 
system. This is because the actual ratios are often so large 
that their use is inconvenient on this account alone, and 
also because it is necessary to multiply the input and out- 
put power ratios for each individual component of the 
system to obtain the overall ratio. Losses and gains in 
decibels for individual components of a system can be 
added directly to give an overall loss or gain for the 
system, 

The decibel is defined as 10 times the common loga- 
rithm of the power ratio, the ratio always being expressed 
as the quotient of the larger power by the smaller power; 
Le, 


Pi. 
db — 10 logio P$: if P1» Pa (122) 
Z 
or 
db=10 logo p: if PP. (12b) 
1 
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The ratio of two voltages or of two currents can be ex- 
pressed in decibels as follows, provided that the impedances 
of the circuits tn which these voltages or currents exist are 
the same: 


db = 20 logu (13) 
2 
I, 

db = 20 logro (14) 
a 


Convenient decibel figures to remember are that a 2 to 1 
power ratio is 3 db, 3 to 1 is 4.8 db, and 10 to 1 is 10 db. 
From these figures the number of decibels corresponding to 
4-to-l, 5-to-1, 6-to-1, 8-to-1, and 9-to-l ratios and any 
decimal multiples of these ratios can be estimated quickly 
by simple mental addition. 


45. Decibel Rating of Carrier Assemblies 


It is common practice to rate carrier transmitter-receiver 
assemblies in terms of the maximum number of decibels of 
attenuation through which two similar assemblies can 
operate satisfactorily. Actually these ratings are based on 
the assumption of noise levels at the receiving location 
that can reasonably be expected on a normal power sys- 
tem, and the decibel rating has been assigned on the basis 
of providing a satisfactory but undefined signal-to-noise 
ratio. This practice in rating carrier equipment unduly 
penalizes it when applications on relatively quiet systems 
are contemplated, because most equipment is capable on 
quiet lines of operating through much more than its rated 
attenuation. As more is learned about the nature and the 
magnitude of carrier-frequency noise on power aystems, it 
is reasonable to expect that more informative ratings based 
upon the transmitter power and the receiver sensitivity and 
the response of the latter to noises of a given character and 
magnitude will come into practice. 


46. Losses in a Carrier Circuit 


The most common sources of attenuation in a power-line 
carrier circuit are: 


1. Losses in coaxial cable between carrier assemblies 

and tuning units. 

Losses in tuning and coupling equipment. 

Losses in by-pass equipment. 

Losses in straightaway transmission lines, 

Losses due to discontinuities in transmission lines, 

Losses due to division of energy (a) in long branch 

circuits at transmitting points, and (b) in long 

branch circuits remote from transmitting points. 

7. Losses due to low impedance presented by untrapped 
spur lines, 

8. Losses due to simultaneous propagation over alter- 
nate paths. 


> orm EO ND 


The total attenuation in decibels for an entire circuit is 
the sum of the decibel losses for each part of the circuit. A 
discussion of the attenuation that can be expected from 
each of the above sources follows. 

Losses in Coaxial Cable—In practice an attempt. is 
usually made to match the characteristic impedance of the 
transmission line to the impedance of the coaxial cable 
used between the carvier assembly and the tuning unit. An 
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TABLE S—- APPROXIMATE LOSSES IN COAXIAL CABLE 





Frequency, ke Loss, db per 1000 ft. 





20 0.2 
50 0.32 
100 0.5 
150 0.6 
300 0.9 





impedance matehing transformer is provided for this pur- 
pose in the tuning unit. The losses in typical coaxial cable 
as a function of frequency when properly terminated are 
shown in Table 3. Typical losses in coaxial cable operating 
directly into a 900-ohm line without impedance matching 
or tuning are shown in Fig, 36. 

Losses in Tuning and Coupling Equipment—It 
is possible to calculate accurately the losses in a tuning and 
coupling circuit, provided that the Q's of the tuning in- 
ductance and the coupling capacitor and the characteristic 
impedance of the line are known. However, it is usually 
permissible for estimating purposes to assume a loss of one 
db for a simple tuner-capacitor combination working into 
an open-wire line. 

Losses in tuning and coupling equipment working into a 
circuit of low characteristic impedance, such as a combina- 
tion of several lines in parallel, or a power cable, are great- 
er. An increase in coupling loss of one db can be assumed 
for each additional line at a transmitting point. In the 
case of power cables, an accurate calculation is desirable. 
The db attenuation of a single line tuner and coupling 
capacitor, applied to a power cable or other circuit of char- 
acteristic impedance Ze, is 


ZB TQ./Q) 
Zo 


in which R. is the resistive component of the coupling 
capacitor impedance at the frequency considered, and Q, 
and Qj are the Q's of the capacitor and the tuning induc- 
tance, respectively, A @ of 50 to 80 is typical for tuning 
inductances in the 50-150-ke band. For estimating pur- 
poses, a Q of 30 can be used for coupling capacitors. 

The coupling loss for receiving is independent of the 
number of branch circuits at the coupling point, since in 
this case the carrier equipment is the terminating device 
for the coupling circuit. For estimating purposes, a re- 
ceiver coupling loss of 1.0 db can be used. 

The attenuation figures given above are based on single- 
frequency line-to-ground coupling and for estimating pur- 
poses can be doubled for interphase coupling. In the latter 
case, however, the characteristic impedance of the line is 
greater and the actual difference in attenuation is some- 
what less. 

The losses in two-frequency tuners are higher than those 
in simple single-frequency tuners. No accurate figures can 
be given, because the additional losses depend critically 
upon the Q’s of the inductances and the separation of the 
two frequencies involved. For a separation of 25 percent 
or more of the higher frequency, a loss of 2 db at each fre- 
quency can be used for estimating purposes on line-to- 
ground channels, or 4 db on interphase channels. 


db=10 logu (15) 
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Losses in By-Pass Equipment—The losses in by- 
passing equipment are at least twice those of coupling 
equipment at a carrier terminal because two sets of cou- 
pling capacitors and tuners are involved. An interphase 
by-pass involves four times as much coupling equipment as 
a line-to-ground terminal, and the losses in this ease can 
he assumed to be about four times as great, or 4 db. Losses 
in the coaxial between the two tuners must be added to 
these figures. 

A factor that can increase the apparent loss in by-pass 
on a phase-to-ground circuit is that the carrier energy in a 
phase-to-ground channel tends to use the idle phases of 
the line as a return path. Since only the phase to which the 
carrier is directly coupled is normally by-passed, the open- 
ing of a by-passed circuit breaker interrupts the return 
path offered by the other two phases, and a greater in- 
crease in attenuation than that indieated by the loss 
figures previously given may be experienced. This is par- 
ticularly true of phase-to-ground channels on lines not 
provided with ground wires. 

In circuit-breaker by-pass installations involving long 
coaxial cable runs, it is occasionally found that the attenua- 
tion of the overall circuit is greater when the breakers are 
closed than when they are open. This can be explained as 
a case of attenuation due to simultaneous propagation 
over alternate paths, to be discussed presently. A remedy 
usually effective in this case is to reverse the phase of the 
eurrent traveling through the by-pass circuit by reversing 
the connections to the impedance matching transformer in 
one of the tuners. 

Losses in Transmission Lines—The attenuation of a 
straightaway transmission line at carrier frequencies is 
subject to many factors, such as the voltage of the line, 
which affects its construction and its insulation level, the 
type and the condition of the conductors and the insulat- 
ors, the presence or absence of ground wires, the method of 
eoupling used, weather conditions, and so forth. For this 
reason the attenuation figures given in Table 4 are neces- 


TABLE 4—APPROXIMATE CARRIER ATTENUATION OF OVERHEAD 
PowsR CIRCUITS 




















Approximate Attenuation db per Mile 

Li . 
Voltage Phase-to-Phase Coupling Phase-to-Ground Coupling 
kv 20 50 | 100 | 150 | 300 | 20 50 | 100 | 150 | 300 
ke | ke | ke | ke | ke | ke | ke | ke | kc | ke 
230 .08 1.05 1.075] .1071..2 .04 062; .094] .13| .25 
138 .041/.0653.09 |.12 1,215 ,051 O81) .113| .15] .27 
115 .08 1.075.102 .1351.27 | .062|.094/.130| 16] .34 
69 .055|.08 1.11 |.145:.29 /.0869;.,100; .137 | .18| .36 
34.5|.073/.10 1.13 |.18 1.38 | 094) 1261.16 |.22 .47 

12 |.15 1.18 | 215) 45 |. 











sarily only approximately correct. The figures for phase- 
to-ground coupling are 1.25 times those given for inter- 
phase coupling. On short lines (up to 50 miles) the attenu- 
ation may be greater, and on long lines it may be less, but 
the factor of 1.24 represents a good average. The figure of 
0.1 db per mile is frequently used for preliminary estimat- 
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ing purposes regardless of the frequency, the line voltage, 
or the method of coupling. 

Losses Due to Discontinuities in a Line—Any series 
or shunt impedance or physical condition at a given point 
in a line that causes the impedance seen looking into the 
line just ahead of the point in question to be different from 
the characteristic impedance of the line up to that point 
constitutes a discontinuity in the line. Discontinuities 
give rise to reflections and standing waves that cause in- 
creased losses in the line up to the discontinuity. In addi- 
tion to these losses there may be losses in the device catis- 
ing the discontinuity, with the net result that a discon- 
tinuity is a source of additional attenuation in a carrier 
channel. 

When a discontinuity as defined above exists close to a 
transmitting point, so that a large fraction of the reflected 
energy returns to the transmitter, the line does not present 
its surge impedance as a load to the transmitter and may in 
fact present an impedance that is highly reactive in nature. 
In such cases it is necessary to compensate for the reactive 
portion of the line impedance by proper adjustment of the 
line tuner and te match the resulting resistive component 
of the load, which may be higher or lower than the char- 
acteristic impedance, by adjustment of the taps of the im- 
pedance-matching transformer in the tuner. Although the 
losses in the short section of line up to the discontinuity 
are greater than if the line were properly terminated, the 
increase is not serious except in extreme cases, and the only 
major loss, if any, is that in the device causing the dis- 
continuity. 

On the other hand, when a discontinuity exists at an 
intermediate point in a channel, sufficiently far from the 
transmitting point so that essentially the characteristic 
impedance of the line is presented to the transmitter, the 
loss in the line resulting from reflection at the discontinuity 
may be considerable. 

Thevenin's theorem (see Chap. 10} suggests a general 
method of calculating the loss due to any discontinuity, 
either shunt or series, that exists in a earrier channel at a 
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Fig. 46—Derivation of equations for loss due to scies and 
shunt discontinuities in a long line. 
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point sufficiently remote from the transmitter. If the line 
were open circuited just ahead of the discontinuity, the 
voltage that would exist at the open circuited terminals 
would be twice the voltage that would exist across the line 
if it were continuous: 1.e., if there were no discontinuity. 
Furthermore, if the line were short circuited at the trans- 
mitting point, the impedance seen looking into the open- 
circuited terminals back toward the remote source would 
be the characteristic impedance of the line. The system up 
to the discontinuity can be represented therefore by a volt- 
age equal to twice the voltage that would exist with no dis- 
continuity, in series with a resistance equal to the char- 
acteristic Impedance of the line. If the discontinuity is a 
series impedance, it is placed in series with the char- 
acteristic Impedance of the line beyond the discontinuity. 
If it is a shunt discontinuity, it is placed across the char- 
acteristic impedance of the line, and the combination is 
applied to the terminals of the equivalent network. These 
connections are illustrated in Fig. 46. The resulting loss, 
which includes the loss due to reflection as well as that in 
the device causing the discontinuity, is then expressed for 
& series discontinuity as 


4 ] 2 2 
db=20 logs LL ER 





22. (16) 
and for a shunt discontinuity as 
2 2 
db=20 log, VZ+ 2Re) +4Xa . (17) 


2NR 44 X 4? 
In both of these equations 


R= Resistive component of impedance of discon- 
tinuity 

and X, Reactive component of impedance of discon- 
tinuity. 


In the derivation of these equations it is assumed that the 
characteristic impedance of the line is the same on both 
sides of the discontinuity. 

Losses Due to Long Branch Circuits— When a 
carrier transmitter is coupled to a power system at a point 
frora which several long untrapped transmission lines radi- 
ate, the load impedance presented to the carrier equipment 
is the parallel of the characteristic impedances of the lines 
involved. The impedance matching transformer in the line 
tuner can usually be adjusted so that this impedance is 
transformed to load the transmitter properly, so that there 
is no reflection loss. However, the division of the energy 


TABLE 5—Losses Due To Lona BRANCH CIRCUITS AT 
TRANSMITTING POINTS 





1 additional circuit 
2 additional circuita 
3 additional eircuita 

N additional circuits 


3.0 db 
48 db 
6.0 db 
10 logis (N --1) db 





among the severa] circuits in effect constitutes an attenua- 
tion of energy along the desired path. If the characteristic 
impedances of all the lines involved are the samo, the losses 
at a transmitting terminal in this case are as shown in 
Table 5. It should be noted that these losses are correct 
for a transmitting terminal only. If one or more long un- 
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trapped lines radiate from an intermediate point in a car- 
rier channel, or from a receiving point, there is a loss due 
to reflection as well as a loss due to division of the energy 
among the circuits. Treatment of this case as a shunt 
discontinuity, by methods previously outlined, yields the 
results given in Table 6, 


TABLE 6 Losses Due To Lone BRANCH CIRCUITS REMOTE 
From TRANSMITTING POINTS 





1 additional Circuit 3.5 db 
2 additional Circuits 8.0 db 
3 additional Circuits 8.0 db 


N additional Circuits 20 bogal 52.) db 





Losses Due to Short Untrapped Branch Lines— 
As contrasted with the long branch lines just considered, 
short untrapped spur lines (in general, lines less than 50 
miles in length) may present shunt impedances differing 
radically from the characteristic impedance of the line. If 
the terminating impedance and the length of a spur line 
are known accurately, it is feasible to calculate the im- 
pedance such a spur line presents at its input terminals at 
a given frequency. This impedance can then be considered 
as a shunt discontinuity and treated by the method previ- 
ously given. Fig. 12 shows the absolute value of the input 
impedance of a typical line (Z,= 730 ohms, attenuation 
0.186 db per wavelength) as a function of various capaci- 
tive reactance terminations. 

Data on the carrier frequency impedance of power trans- 
formers and other terminating devices are not generally 
available, however, and it is not usually possible to caleu- 
late the input impedance of a spur line. If after installa- 
tion of the equipment a carrier frequency cannot be chosen 
that will maximize the spur-line impedance, it may be 
necessary to install line traps to isolate the spur line from 
the carrier channel. 1n this case the effect of the spur line 
upon the attenuation is reduced to a low value, depending 
upon the characteristics of the line trap. 

Losses Due to Simultaneous Propagation Over 
Alternate Paths—A carrier channel that includes two 
alternate paths may suffer attenuation due to out-of-phase 
arrival ai a common point of signals traveling over the two 
paths. The magnitude of this attenuation is highly vari- 
able, depending upon the nature of the two paths, their 
relative individual attenuations, and the frequency used. 
Limiting attenuation figures can be established, however, 
for certain cases in which one or both of the alternate 
paths are long (over 50 miles). 

If both paths are long, there is a loss of 0.5 db at the 
branch point due to reflection. The relative amplitudes 
and the phase of the two signals arriving at the junction of 
the paths determines the additional attenuation. Specific 
cases are as follows: 

Equal Amplitudes, In-Phase Arrival-—Reflection losses 
of 0.5 db at junction and at branch point due to impedance 
mismatch. Total attenuation from branch point to june- 
tion 1.0 db plus attenuation of one path. 

Equal Amplitudes, Out-of-Phase Arrival—Cancellation 
of voltage at junction, infinite attenuation. This is an 
unlikely condition because two long alternate paths having 
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exactly the same attenuation are rarely encountered. The 
attenuation may still be large in practical cases, however, 
as pointed out below. 

Unequal Amplitudes, In-Phase Arriwal—Maximum loss 
at junction 3.5 db. Total maximum loss 3.5 db at branch 
point due to reflection and division of energy, plus 3.5 db 
maximum at junction, plus attenuation of shorter path. 
These maximum losses are based on complete attenuation 
of the signal in the longer path. 

Unequal Amplitudes, Out-of-Phase Arrival—Minimum 
loss at junction 3.5 db, increasing with decreasing differ- 





LOSS AT JUNCTION, DB 











DIFFERENGE IN ATTENUATION OF PATHS, DB 


Fig. 47—Loss due to out-of-phase arrival of signals at a 

junction of two long alternate paths. This curve gives loss at 

the junction only and does not include the loss at the branch- 

ing point or the loss in the paths themselves. The junction is 

assumed to be terminated by a single line which is a contin- 
uation of the channel. 


ence in attenuation of the two paths, as shown in Fig. 47. 
To these losses must be added 0.5 db loss at the branch 
point due to reflection and 3 db due to division of energy, 
plus the attenuation of the shorter path. 

If both paths are short and of unequal length, the atten- 
uation may be very great, particularly if one of the paths 
is a half wavelength longer than the other. 

In general, if the frequency cannot be adjusted after 
installation to avoid out-of-phase arrival at a junction, it 
may be necessary tc resort to the use of line traps to elim- 
inate alternate paths. A long alternate path, when trapped 
at one end only, reduces to the case of a single long branch 
circuit, for which the attenuation is 3.5 db. A short alter- 
nate path may require trapping at both ends for reduction 
of the attenuation to an acceptable value, because a trap 
installed at one end only may reduce the situation to that 
of a short untrapped spur line, for which the attenuation 
may still be excessive. 
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47, Example of Calculation of the Total Attenua- 
tion of a Typical Carrier Circuit 

The typical system of Fig. 48 will be used to illustrate 
the application of the principles just discussed in estimat- 
ing the attenuation of a carrier channel. In this example 
a 100 ke line-to-ground-coupled carrier channel is to be 
established between Stations A and C, and the losses are 
to be estimated for transmission in each direction. 

At Station A there are three long circuits on the 138-kv 
bus in addition to the circuit over which earrier is to be 
transmitted. These cause a loss of 6 db because of division 
of the energy among the total of four circuits (Table 5). 
They also cause an additional coupling loss because the 
coupling circuit is working into a load impedance lower 
than normal line characteristic impedance. This additional 
coupling loss ig estimated at 1 db for each additional 
circuit, or 3 db, plus the normal 1 db coupling loss. 

All line losses are estimated from Table 4. 

The branch circuit loss at Station B is 6 db, as given by 
Table 6, because this station is remote from the trans- 
mitting point. 

The by-pass loss at Station C is twice the loss of a ter- 
minal coupling circuit, or 2 db, plus 0.5 db loss for 1000 
feet. of coaxial cable at 100 ke (Table 3). 

The loss in the trap on the short line out of Station C 
is approximately 0.5 db, as shown in Fig. 24 for a 400- 
ampere trap terminated in zero impedance. 

There is an alternate path between Station C and Sta- 
tion D which has approximately 7 db greater attenuation 
than the direct path. From Fig. 47 the maximum possible 
loss, which would occur with out-of-phase arrival of the 
signals at Station D, is estimated as 8.5 db. To this must 
be added a loss of 3 db due to division of energy between 
the alternate paths at Station C, plus a reflection loss of 
0.5 db at this point, a total attenuation of 12.0 db due to 
the presence of the alternate route. These figures do not 
include the 5.5 db attenuation of the direct path, which is 
added separately. 

The long line extending beyond Station D serves as a 
terminating impedance for the circuit. Most modern car- 
rier transmiiter-receiver assemblies present an impedance 
of 5 to 10 times the load impedance into which they are 
intended to work, and as a result they do not serve to 
terminate a line in its characteristic impedance. If the line 
beyond Station D were not present, there would be a slight 
gain in voltage received at Station D because of the high 
terminating impedance. 

There is an estimated 1 db coupling loss for receiving at 
Station D, plus 0,25 db coaxial cable loss. The total atten- 
uation of the channel! for transmission from Station A to 
Station D is the sum of all the losses discussed. These are 
summarized and added in Fig. 48, giving a total attenua- 
tion of 52.2 db for the channel. 

For transmission from Station D to Station A, there is 
a 4.8 db loss at Station D due to division of energy among 
the three lines on the bus, and an increase of 2 db in the 
coupling loss. The additional loss due to the alternate path 
in this case is 8.5 db at Station C. At Station A, one of the 
branch lines can be considered as a continuation of the 
main line. The other two branch lines cause 6 db attenua- 
tion, partly due to reflection and partly due to division of 
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LONG LINES 
{OVER 50 MILES} 


RESONANT LINE 


LONG LINE 
(OVER 50 MILES) 


STATION A 





STATION 6 


LONG LINE 
{OVER 50 MILES) 






500 FT 
CO-AXIAL CABLE 





SUMMARY OF LOSSES 


1, CO-AXIAL CABLE LOSS AT STATION A 
2. COUPLING LOSS AT STATION A 


3, ADDITIONAL COUPLING LOSS CAUSED BY BRANCH CIRCUITS 


4. BRANCH CIRCUIT LOSS AT STATION A 
5.LOSS IN 50 MILE 138 KV LINE 
€.BRANCH CIRCUIT LOSS AT STATION 8 
7. LOSS IN 75 MILE 138 KV LINE 
B.BY-PASS LOSS AT STATION G 
9.CO-AXIAL CABLE LOSS AT STATION C 


10.LOSS IN TRAP ON SHORT LINE AT STATION C 
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LONG LINE 


STATION D 


STATION C 


500 FT 
CO-AXIAL CABLE 


li.LOSS DUE TO ALTERNATE PATH FROM STATION € TO 


STATION D (MAXIMUM) 
12.L0SS IN 40 MILE 66 KV LINE 
13. COUPLING LOSS AT STATION D 
14. BRANCH CIRCUIT LOSS AT STATION D 
15. CO-AXIAL CABLE LOSS AT STATION D 


STATION A STATION D 
TO STATION D TO STATION A 

0.25 db 0.25 db 

1.0 1.0 

3.0 

6.0 6.0 

5.7 5.7 

6.0 6.0 

8.5 8.5 

2.0 2.0 

0.5 0,5 

9.5 0.5 

12.0 6.5 

5.5 5.5 

1.0 3.0 

4.8 

0.25 0.25 

TOTAL ATTENUATION 52.2 db 52.5 db 


Fig. 48—Typical system assumed for example of calculation of losses, and summary of attenuation in each direction. 


energy. 'l'he coupling loss for receiving is estimated as 1 
db. All other losses in the channel are the same as for 
transmission from Station A to Station D. The total atten- 
uation of the channel for transmission from D to A is 
therefore 52.5 db. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN APPLYING 
CARRIER SYSTEMS 


48. Trapped Channels vs. Broadcast Systems 


From the discussion just given of the sources of attenu- 
ation to carrier in a power system, it is evident that suc- 
cessful operation of a proposed carrier channel on a speci- 
fed frequency can be assured only if spur lines, short 


alternate paths, and other causes of high attenuation are 
eliminated from the channel by means of line traps. A 
clean, well-trapped channel delivers a reliable signal at the 
receiving point on any earrier frequency that may be 
available for use, regardless of system switching conditions. 

As a result of the crowding of the carrier frequency 
spectrum on most interconnected power systems in this 
country, it is seldom that any appreciable latitude is avail- 
able in the choice of a frequency for a new channel. Where 
a choice is available, however, it is sometimes possible to 
install carrier equipment on a system with little or no 
trapping and to experiment with different frequencies until 
one is found which permits successful transmission between 
the carrier terminals under all anticipated system switch- 
ing conditions. In this case the carrier energy is "broad- 
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cast” throughout the power system, and the signal deliv- 
ered to the intended receiving point is inherently weaker 
and less reliable than that delivered over a clean channel. 
Frequently it is impossible to find on a complicated system 
a frequency that permits successful operation of a “broad- 
cast” type of channel. In this case it is necessary to seek 
out the sources of high attenuation and to isolate them one 
by one until a workable channel is obtained on an available 
frequeney. 

It is clear, therefore, that a trapped channel is preferable 
to a broadcast type of channel from the standpoint of 
reliability, ease of application, improved signal-to-noise 
ratio, and reduced interference to neighboring systems. 


49. Frequency Assignments and Separations 


One of the most important problems in the application 
of carrier equipment is the determination of the minimum 
frequency separation required between channels on the 
same system and the assignment of frequencies to new 
channels in a manner that permits maximum conservation 
of the available spectrum space. 

Tn general, 16 is advisable to assign the lower frequencies 
in the spectrum to long-haul communication and tele- 
metering channels, and to use the higher frequencies, which 
are attenuated more rapidly, for short channels. Relaying 
channels in particular are well suited to operation on the 
higher frequencies because they are always trapped at both 
ends and extend over only one line section. There are 
cases of successful application of relaying systems on iden- 
tical frequencies on well-separated line sectiona on the 
same power system. 

The frequency separation required between carrier chan- 
nels on a power system is a function of a number of factors, 
such as the selectivity of the receivers employed, the rela- 
tive strengths of desired signals and interfering signals at 
á receiving point, the type of modulation used, and the 
purposes for which the channels are applied. The last 
factor determines approximately the signa}-to-interference 
ratio that can be tolerated. For these reasons no generally 
applicable figures for required separations can be given and 
each case must be considered individually, 

Other factors being equal, single sideband channels can 
be spaced eloser together in the spectrum than channels 
using other types of modulation. This results primarily 
from the increased receiver selectivity permissible in the 
reception of single sideband signals. The narrow band- 
width occupied by single sideband channels is also an’ 
important factor in determining required frequency separa- 
tions between them and other types of channels, although 
the selectivity of the receivers used in the other channels 
is the limiting factor in determining the permissible re- 
duction of the separation in this case. 

The signal-to-interference ratio acceptable in a given 
type of service is to some extent a matter of opinion, and 
in addition it depends critically upon the adjustment of 
the equipment in most applications. Hence it is difficult to 
set down specific figures for various cases. Discussion of a 
few of the considerations involved, however, will aid in 
establishing acceptable figures for a given application, and 
Table 7 can be used as a guide. 

In telegraph-type channels, in which the operation or 
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TABLE 7— RATIO BETWEEN MINIMUM SIGNAL RESPONSE 
AND MAXIMUM INTERFERENCE RESPONSE ÓN CARRIER 
RECEIVERS FOR VARIOUS APPLICATIONS 





















tKeyed tCarrier 
Carrier | Relaying or Tone *Voice 
Tele- Supervisory) Telemetering Communication 
metering Control 
15 db 20 db 15 db 15 db 
for a single minimum on 
received tone, automatic simplex 
(15-420 logis N) db systems. 
for multiple tones, 10 db 
where N is the tolerable for 
number of tones. Short periods 








on other systems, 
20 db good 
30 db excellent 


t Receiver sensitivity set so that receiver detector is barely saturated on mit- 
imum. signal. 
Receiver sensitivity set so that minimum signal is at lower end of ave range. 
On automatic simplex systems, no greater transfer unit r-f sensitivity should be 
wsed than that required te give reliable operation on mánirum signal, 





non-operation of a receiving relay is the criterion of the 
effect of interference, it is necessary only to allow a reason- 
able margin of safety for relay drop-out in specifying the 
maximum interference level. A 2 to 1 ratio is a reasonable 
margin for telemetering purposes. 1f the telegraph receiver 
sensitivity is set so that the minimum expected value of 
the desired signal just causes saturation of the detector 
plate eurrent, the maximum response of the receiver to an 
interfering signal should not exceed half the relay drop-out 
current. In the usual saturated-detector type receiver, 
this ratio is 12 to 15 db. 

Although the same type of equipment is used for relaying 
purposes and frequently for supervisory control, the con- 
sequences of an incorrect relay operation in these applica- 
tians are more serious and hence an additional factor of 
safety of 5 db has been allowed in Table 7 for these 
functions. 

In tone telegraph service, such as tone telemetering, the 
carrier signal is normally on continuously, and the receiver 
sensitivity setting is not so critical, provided that the re- 
eeiver operates on the flat portion of the avc (automatic 
volume control) characteristic over the entire range of 
variation in signal strength. The maximum signal-to- 
interference ratio that can be tolerated for & received car- 
rier modulated 100 percent by a single tone is the same as 
ihat for keyed carrier reception, or 15 db, because the 
saturation characteristics of tone receivers are similar to 
those of saturated-detector carrier receivers, Additional 
margin must be allowed for modulation by more than & 
single tone, however, because the permissible percentage 
of modulation by each tone is reduced as the number of 
tones is increased. This is equivalent to a reduction of 
signal strength at the input of the tone receivers, and their 
sensitivities must, be increased accordingly. Hence a for- 
mula which provides an allowance for additional tones is 
given in Table 7. 

It js difficult to give actual figures for voice communiea- 
tion circuits, because there are widely different opinions as 
to what constitutes a "usable" channel or a “good” chan- 
nel. Although it is possible to convey intelligence over a 
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voice channel in which the signal-to-interference ratio is 
nearly unity, a ratio of 10 db is about the minimum that 
can be tolerated for any length of time. A 20-db ratio is 
considered good and a 30-db ratio excellent by most users. 
The nature of the interference also is a factor on communi- 
eation channels. For example, the psychological effect of 
speech interference of a given level is greater than that of 
interference of other types at the same level. 

Tn automatic simplex channels, there must be adequate 
margin between the response of the receiver to the desired 
signal and its response to the interfering signal when the 
desired signal is absent, to permit reliable operation of the 
transfer unit. In such systems the receiver sensitivity 
should be set so that desired signals just cause operation 
on the flat portion of the ave characteristic when allowance 
is made for maximum attenuation. A minimum of 10 db 
difference between response to interference and response 
to such signals should then be allowed. Because of residual 
ave action, this requires about 15-db attenuation of the 
interference in typical receivers. Hence, automatic simplex 
channels should not be expected to operate reliably with 
smaller signal-to-interference ratios than 15 db. 

The first step in the process of estimating required fre- 
quency separation is to calculate the relative strengths of 
the desired and undesired signals at the receiving point or 
points. This can be done by methods outlined in the sec- 
tions of this chapter devoted to estimating attenuation. 
The relative carrier powers of the signals at the receiver 
are the original transmitter carrier outputs reduced by the 
attenuation of the respective paths of the signals to the 
receiving point in question. This establishes a signal-to- 
interference ratio at the receiver input terminals. The 
difference between this ratio and the required signal-to- 
interference ratio must be made up by the selectivity of 
the receiver. The separation required for this purpose can 
be determined by reference to the selectivity curve of the 
receiver at the particular frequency in question. Consider- 
ation must be given to the bandwidth of the interfering 
signal. This depends upon the type of service for which it 
is employed and the modulation system used. For ex- 
ample, an interfering a-m voice communication signal 
occupies a bandwidth extending approximately 3 kilocycles 
on each side of the carrier frequency and requires corre- 
spondingly greater separation from the desired signal than 
a carrier signal which is keyed for telemetering purposes 
and occupies a band of only a few cycles on each side of the 
carrier frequency. If the interfering channel is a single 
sideband voice channel, its bandwidth extends three kilo- 
cycles below the carrier frequency if the lower sideband is 
used, or three kiloeycles above it if the upper sideband is 
transmitted. The suppression of the unused sideband can 
be assumed to be a minimum of 20 db. 

The following is an example of the use of the principles 
discussed in determining required frequency separation for 
a typical case: 


On a 100-ke voice communication channel having 50-db at- 
tenuation under extreme conditions, transmitter carrier power 
is 25 watts, and a receiver having the selectivity curve of Fig. 
49 is used. A new a-m voice channel is to be added to the 
system. The transmitters in the new system will have a car- 
rier output of 2.5 watts and the minimum attenuation between 
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any transmitter of the new channel and any receiver of the 
original channel is 10 db. What is the minimum frequency 
separation required to give a 20 db signal-to-interference ratio 
in the original channel? 

The signal to interference ratio at the input terminals 
of the receiver is minus 30 db (10 db difference in trans- 
mitter power and 40-db difference in attenuation). There- 
fore 50 db of interference rejection is required for a 20-db 
signal-to-interference ratio. According to Fig. 49, signals 


RESPONSE-DB DOWN FROM MAXIMUM 








105 D 
FREQUENGCY-KILOCYTCLES 


Fig. 49— Typical a-m receiver selectivity curve. 


at 108 ke and at 92 ke are attenuated by this amount when 
the receiver is tuned to 100 ke. Allowing 3 kilocycles for 
sideband components of the interfering signal, the mini- 
mum separation of the carrier frequency of the new channel 
from that of the original channel is 11 ke above it or 11 ke 
below it. These are safe figures for either duplex or auto- 
matic simplex channels, provided that in the latter case 
the receiver sensitivity is adjusted properly. By a similar 
proccss, the separation required to provide a 20-db signal- 
to-interference ratio in the new channel can be estimated. 
Either the figures so obtained or those previously calcu- 
lated, whichever are the larger, determine the separation 
required to maintain a minimum of 20-db signal-to-inter- 
ference ratio in both channels, 


50. Signal-to-Noise Ratio 


Minimum tolerable signal-to-noise ratios for various 
carrier applications parallel closely the values of minimum 
signal-to-interference ratios given in Table 7, provided that 
the proper characteristic of the noise (e.g. peak amplitude, 
average amplitude, etc.) is considered in establishing these 
ratios for each application. The receiver bandwidth also 
must be considered in most applications, because noise 
response is usually a funetion of bandwidth. 

In keyed-carrior telemetering applications, the average 
rectified noise output of the receiver is a measure of the 
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interfering properties of the noise. For impulsive inter- 
ference with pulses separated sufficiently to prevent over- 
lapping of the resulting wave trains, tho average output is 
independent of the receiver bandwidth, and bence band- 
width does not enter into the picture in such applications. 
The area of the impulses is the major determining factor. 

The same comments apply to carrier relaying, although 
in this case trouble from noise is not likely to be encoun- 
tered. Because of the limited extent of carrier relaying 
channels, and the fact that they are always trapped at both. 
ends, signal-to-average-noise ratios at receiving points are 
practically always far above the 20-db minimum. A pos- 
sible exception is the case of three-terminal lines in which 
one leg of the circuit is approximately an odd number of 
quarter wavelengths at the frequency used. 

For supervisory control by keyed carrier, the 20-db ratio 
given by Table 7 should be maintained between minimum 
signal and average noise. 

In tone telegraphic functions (e.g. telemetering) the nar- 
row bandwidth of the tone receivers reduces their response 
to random noise to negligible amounts. In addition to this 
factor, the wave trains resulting from impulsive noise with 
60- or 120-cycle pulse-frequency overlap to a considerable 
extent in tone receivers of the usual narrow bandwidth. 
Under these conditions the average rectified noise output 
is less than that obtained with broadly tuned circuits. The 
actual reduction is a function of the bandwidth of the tone 
receivers, which in turn is usually a function of the tone 
frequency itself, However, the formula given in Table7 can 
be used as a guide to the maximum permissible signal-to- 
noise ratio, and the additional noise reduction due to over- 
lapping of the wave trains can be taken as a safety factor. 

In carrier communication applications, the type of sys- 
tem used determines which noise characteristic is most 
important. In automatic simplex systems, operation of 
the transfer unit occurs when the peak value of the noise 
equals the r-f sensitivity setting of the unit. Although 
momentary operation of the transfer unit on extremely 
high isolated peaks occurring not oftener than once or 
twice a minute should not be objectionable, the signal-to- 
peak-noise ratio for noise peaks oceurring more frequently 
should not exceed the 15 db shown in Table 7. 

Quasi-peak noise levels are representative of the inter- 
fering effects of noise in duplex and manual simplex carrier 
communication channels. The figures of Table 7 can there- 
fore be used as the maximum permissible signal-to-quasi- 
peak noise ratios in these systems for various grades 
of service. 

Because it is not ordinarily possible to reduce apprecia- 
bly the noise level present at a given receiving point in a 
carrier system, the only practical way to improve signal- 
to-noise ratio is to raise the signal level at the receiving 
point, It is not usually feasible to raise signal levels by 
increasing the transmitted power, because appreciable 
gains in terms of decibels require inordinately large in- 
creases in power. Tor example, to raise the signal level 
from a 10-watt transmitter by 20 db requires an increase 
to 1000 watts, or 100 times the original power. A much 
more practical solution is to reduce the channel attenuation 
by judicious application of line traps to eliminate short 
taps or spur lines and alternate paths, 
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POWER-SYSTEM STABILITY 
BASIC ELEMENTS OF THEORY AND APPLICATION 
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power-system stability problem including definitions 

of basic terms, useful physical and analytical con- 
cepts, methods of calculation of steady-state and transient 
stability problems for simplified systems, and the exten- 
sions necessary for the application of these principles to 
practical systems. Short-cut methods for estimating per- 
missible transmission-line loading, and the transient sta- 
bility performance of common systems are presented. 
Means of improving system stability are discussed. Ex- 
amples of steady-state and transient stability calculations 
appear throughout the chapter. 

On commercial power systems, the larger machines are 
of the synchronous type; these include substantially all of 
the generators and condensers, and a considerable part of 
the motors. On such systems it is necessary to maintain 
synchronism between the synchronous machines under 
steady-load conditions. Also, in the event of transient 
disturbances it is necessary to maintain synchronism, 
otherwise a standard of service satisfactory to the user will 
not be obtained. These transient disturbances can be pro- 
duced by load changes, switching operations, and, particu- 
larly, faults and logs of excitation. Thus, maintenance of 
synchronism during steady-state conditions and regaining 
of synchronism or equilibrium after a disturbance are of 
prime importance to the electrical utilities. Electrical 
manufacturers are likewise concerned because stability 
considerations determine many special features of appara- 
tus and under many conditions importantly affect their 
cost and performance. The characteristics of virtually 
every element of the system have an effect on stability. It 
introduces important problems in the coordination of elec- 
trical apparatus and lines in order to provide, at lowest 
cost, a system capable of carrying the desired loads and of 
maintaining a satisfactory standard of service, both for 
steady-state conditions and at times of disturbances. 

The problem of system stability had its beginning when 
synchronous machines were first operated in parallel or in 
synchronism. It was early recognized that the amount of 
power that can be transferred from one synchronous 
machine to another is limited. This amount of load is 
known as the stability limit, and when it is exceeded, the 
machine acting as a generator “over speeds” and the 
machine acting as a motor "stalls," 

As power systems developed, it was found with certain 

*H. N. Muller, Jr. was the original author of “System Stability— 


Examples of Caleulation,” which has been included in Chapter 13 in 
this revision. 
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machines, particularly with certain systems connected 
through high-reactance tie lines, that it was difficult to 
maintain synchronism under normal conditions and that 
the systems had to be separated in the event of faults or 
loss of excitation. Various emergency conditions occa- 
sionally made it necessary to operate machines and lines 
at the highest practicable load; under these conditions 
stability limits were found by experience. Subsequently, it 
became apparent that many of the interruptions to service 
were the result of disturbances that caused loss of syn- 
chronism between various machines and that, by modify- 
ing the system design, layout, or operation, it was possible 
to provide a better standard of service. 

The early analytical work on system stability was di- 
rected to the determination of the power limits of syn- 
chronous machines under two conditions: first, the pull-out 
of a synchronous motor or generator from an infinite bus; 
and second, the pull-out or stability limit for two identical 
machines, one acting as a generator and the other acting as 
a motor. However, the principal developments in system 
stability did not come about as an extension of synchro- 
nous-machine theory, but as the result of the study of long- 
distance transmission systems. 

The modern view of the stability problem dates from the 
1924 Winter Convention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers when a group of papers? called atten- 
tion to the importance of the problem and presented the 
results of the first laboratory tests' on miniature systems 
proportioned to simulate a power system having a long 
transmission line. Another important step was taken in 
1925 when the first field tests +5 on stability were made on 
the system of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
Much additional practical information? on the problem 
was obtained by transient recording apparatus, first in- 
stalled on the system of the Southern California Edison 
Company. Initially the studies of the problem were re- 
stricted principally to the determination of whether cer- 
tain layouts, proposed for the longer transmission projects, 
were actually capable of tranamitting the desired amount 
of power under steady-state conditions. Subsequently, it 
was found that the more important phase of the problem 
was in the determination of system layouts and loads that 
would insure satisfactory operating characteristics at times 
of various transient disturbances arising from load changes, 
switching operations, and circuit faults with their subse- 
quent isolation. During the ten-year period from 1924 to 
1933, the theory of system stability was carefully investi- 

TAIEE Transactions, vol. 43, pp. 16-103, 1924. 
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gated. During this work there were proposed many new 
methods of improving the stability of systems as dis- 
cussed in the latter part of this chapter. Since that time 
considerable experience has been obtained with methods 
of analyzing stability and with new methods of improving 
stability, with the result that the subject is now considered 
to be on a basis that is satisfactory from the standpoint of 
theory and practice. 

The notation used throughout this chapter is as follows: 
E represents a vector quantity and may be expressed in 
terms of rectangular coordinates or in polar form. E rep- 
resents the magnitude or scalar value of vector E. Thus, 


E=E(cos 0--j sin 9) = Ee” = E/0 


I. BASIC CONCEPTS OF STABILITY 
1. Essential Factors in the Stability Problem 


- The essential factors in the stability problem are illus- 
trated in connection with the two-machine system shown 
schematically in Fig. 1. The various elements of the sys- 
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Fig. 1— Basic diagram for the two-machine stability problem. 


PM-—Prime mover. 
G—Synchronous generator. 
X—Reactance line. 

M—Synchronous motor, 
SL-—Shaft load. 


tem, prime mover, synchronous generator, reactance line, 
synchronous motor, and the shaft load, are indicated. 
There are seven essential factors affecting stability. These 
are of two kinds, mechanical and electrical. The essential 
mechanical factors are: 


1. Prime-mover input torque. 

2. Inertia of prime mover and generator. 
3. Inertia of motor and shaft load. 

4, Shaft-load output torque. 


The essential electrical factors are: 


1, Internal voltage of synchronous generator, 
2. Reactance of the system including: 

a. Generator 

b. Line 

e, Motor. 
3. Internal voltage of synchronous motor. 


In the foregoing discussion, losses have been ignored and 
this is permissible since losses do not affect the phenomena 
except to introduce damping for which allowance can easily 
be made after the character of the system oscillations is 
understood. To introduce damping at the outset would 
obscure the character of the essential phenomena involved. 
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Fig.2—Elernentary power-circle diagram for line reactance X, 
voltages E, and E,, system of Fig. 1. 


2. Power-Circle Diagrams and Power-Angle Dia- 
grams 

The performance characteristics of the simple two- 
machine power-transmission system, Fig. 1, are readily 
shown by power-cirele diagrams and power-angle diagrams 
as given in Figs. 2 and 3 respectively. The diagrams are 
based on methods described in Chap. 9 and are reducible 
to the simple form shown because they depend, in the 
absence of loss, merely upon the four factors Eg, Em, 0 and 
X. The equation relating power transfer in a three-phase 
system is as follows: 
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Fig. 3—Elementary power-angle diagram, aystem of Fig. 1. 
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vhere: 


_P=three-phase power transferred in watts, 
£,=internal voltage of generator (line-to-line volts). 
Em = internal voltage of motor (line-to-line volts). 
X —reactance between generator and motor internal 
voltages, ohms per phase, 
P=angle by which the internal voltage of generator 
leads the internal voltage of motor. 


When per-unit values of voltages and reactance are used 
in Eq. (1), the power transferred is obtained as a per-unit 
quantity referring to the kva base being used. Thus, the 
three-phase power flow in kilowatts would be the per-unit 
value multiplied by the kva base. 


3. Meaning of Stability Terms 


The terms “stability” and “maintenance of synchro- 
nism” are quite frequently used interchangeably. How- 
ever, 4 system consisting of a synchronous generator, 4 
reactance hne, and an induction motor may become un- 
stable but cannot lose synchronism. Nevertheless, system 
stability is, ordinarily, of importance only when it deals 
with the conditions of stable operation between synchro- 
nous machines. The problem is of importance, primarily 
from the standpoint of the maximum amount of power 
that can be transmitted without instability being incurred 
under steady-state conditions or as a result of circuit 
changes or faults. The terms “stability” and “power limit” 
are also frequently used interchangeably. However, a 
simple system consisting of a generator, a reactance line, 
and a resistance load has a definite power limit without 
having a stability limit. 

Stability ean be formally defined as follows: 


Stability when used with reference to a power system, is 
that attribute of the system, or part of the system, which 
enables ib to develop restoring forces between the elements 
thereof, equal to or greater than the disturbing forces so as 
to restore a state of equilibrium between the elements.* 


Stability applies to both steady-state and transient con- 
ditions on a power system. The distinction between them 
depends upon whether the stability applies to a condition 
that includes a transient disturbance. Certain automatic 
devices, such as voltage regulators, have a bearing on the 
stability conditions. If such devices are used this fact 
should be indicated as follows: steady-state stability with 
automatic devices, 

Stability limit for a system with synchronous machines 
can be considered the same as the power limit, and is 
defined as: 


A Stability Limit is the maximum power flow possible 
through some point in the system when the entire aystem or 
the part of the system to which the stability limit refers is op- 
erating with stability.* 


Criterion of Stability-—There are several criteria for 
the determination of the conditions establishing stability 
that are needed in connection with the analysis of 
complicated systems. These criteria can be stated as 
follows: 


*American Standard Definitions of Electrical Terms, ASA-C42- 
1941. 
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A power-transmission system operating under specified 
circuit and transmitted load conditions is said to be stable if, 
when dispiaced from these conditions by any small arbitrary 
forces, the system upon removal of these forces develops re- 
storing forces tending to return it to the original conditions. 


The arbitrary displacement can be made in several ways, 
the most convenient of which is a small arbitrary increase 
in the angular displacement. 


4. Application of the Criterion of Stability 


The application of the definition of stability and the 
eriterion of stability will now be considered in connection 
with the system of Fig. 1. Examination of Figs. 2 and 3 
shows that solutions are obtained for the points corre- 
sponding to the power P’ at the angle $” and also to the 
power P” at the angle 0". In the absence of loss, the 
amounts of sending and receiving power are equal and P’ 
and P" are equal. 

Jn applying the criterion of stability, the system is as- 
sumed to be subjected to a slight arbitrary reduction in 
angle between internal voltages from 6' to 8| in Fig. 3, 
and the power transferred from the generator to the motor 
is correspondingly reduced from P' to P7. The input and 
output torques, Fig. 1, remain constant and are equal to 
each other and to P in Fig. 3 since the system is assumed 
to have no loss. The prime-mover input power P is now 
greater than the electrical output power Py, resulting in 
acceleration of the generator rotor which tends to increase 
the angle between the sending and receiving ends of the 
system. At the receiving end, the electrical input to the 
motor Py is new less than its mechanical output P and 
this difference in power decelerates the motor, which also 
tends to increase the angle between the sending and receiv- 
ing ends. Thus the arbitrary reduction of the angle be- 
tween the internal voltages of the generator and motor 
from 6’ to 8j reduced the electrical power transferred 
through the system and resulted in the development of 
restoring forces tending to increase the angle between the 
internal voltages and return the system to the original 
angle 0. Since losses have been omitted, the angle between 
the internal voltages would oscillate about the value 6’, 
but in a practical system where losses are always present, 
this oscillation would be damped and the system would 
eventually return to the original angle. 

Next, assume that the system is subjected to a slight 
arbitrary movement increasing the angle from 6’ to 02. 
Under this condition the output of the generator Py is 
greater than its input, which corresponds to P. The dif- 
ference in input and output decelerates the generator and 
thus tends to reduce the angle between the sending and 
receiving ends. Similarly, since losses are neglected, the 
input to the motor is greater than its shaft load with the 
result that the motor accelerates and thus tends also to 
reduce the angle between the sending and receiving ends. 
The arbitrary displacement of the system, by a small 
amount from the solution at the angle 6 in such a direction 
as to increase the angle, ereates restoring forces to return 
the system to the original operating point. 

It has been shown that if the system operating at the 
angle 6’ is subjected to small disturbing forces, then regard- 
lesa of the direction of the small disturbing forces, when 
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these forces are removed the system develops restoring 
forces in such a direction as to return the system to the 
original angle between the internal voltages of the gener- 
ator and motor. Therefore, the mathematical solution 
corresponding to the power P” and the angle 0' constitutes 
a stable operating point, since any tendency for the system 
to drift away from the operating point 6’ developes ade- 
quate restoring forces. 

Critical Point in System Oscillation-Consider next 
the operation at the point defined by the angle 0" and the 
power P". Assume the condition with the angle 6” in- 
creased to 4". Under this condition the output of the 
generator and input of the motor are decreased to Py”, so 
that the output of the generator is less than its input, and 
the input of the motor is less than its output or shaft load. 
These circumstances produce forces that accelerate the 
generator and decelerate the motor, and increase further 
the angle by which the generator leads the motor. The 
changes in force are such as to augment the change in 
angie with the result that the system pulls out of step, that 
is, the system becomes unstable. Apply next this same 
criterion for the condition of a slight reduction in the angle 
below 6", For 6." the electrical output of the generator is 
greater than its mechanical input and the electrical input 
to the motor is greater than lts mechanical output or shaft 
load. The change in the angle between internal voltages 
in the system slows down the generator and speeds up the 
motor. Both of these changes cause the system to reduce 
still further the angle between the internal voltages. Thus 
the solution corresponding to the angle 0” and the power 
P” is said to be an unstable solution since a slight depar- 
ture from that point sets up forces to augment the change 
in that same direction instead of restoring the condition to 
the original point of solution. However, in the case of 
movement back from the point corresponding to the angle 
6”, the system further reduces the angle and moves in the 
direction of the stable operating point at 6”. The system 
will develop forces causing it to move in the direction of 0' 
for all angles between 0" and @’, 

Thus the point corresponding to the angle 0^ is the 
critical point in system oscillation for given internal volt- 
ages, reactance, and power-flow conditions. If the system 
has a stable solution at $”, it can withstand system dis- 
turbance that causes it to oscillate on either side of this 
angle up to 0". If that angle is exceeded, the system will 
lose synchronism. If that angle is not reached, the system 
will oscillate about 0' and because of losses it will come 
inte equilibrium at that angle. 


5. Steady-State Stability Limit 


For the simple two-machine transmission system illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, the steady-state stability limit is given by 
the maximum power obtained from either the power-circle 
diagram or the power-angle diagram of Figs. 2 and 3. The 
steady-state stability limit of a system without loss occurs 
at the angle of 90 degrees between sending and receiving 
ends as shown by these diagrams or as readily obtained 
from Eq. (1). The steady-state limit for a three-phase 
system is given by 


Pos = (2) 
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which gives the maximum power in watts when the volt- 
ages are expressed as line-to-line volts and the reactance 
as ohms per phase, or the maximum power in per unit 
when per-unit voltage and reactance are used. If the cri- 
terion of stability is applied, (1) for all load conditions 
with the power and angle less than those corresponding to 
the 90-degree limit, the system will be inherently stable; 
whereas (2) for all loads at angles greater than 90 degrees 
the system will be unstable. The 90-degree load point for 
a system without loss is the erítical load or the maximum 
value of all steady-state operating points that are inher- 
ently stable. 

There is a single steady-state stability limit for specified 
circuit, impedance, and internal voltage conditions. It 
follows, therefore, that if the excitation of either or both 
machines is changed so aa not to correspond to the internal 
voltages assumed, the stability limit will be correspond- 
ingly changed. Loss of field results, of course, in reducing 
the synchronizing power to zero. The machine that loses 
its excitation pulls out of synchronism with the other syn- 
chronous machines and operates as an induction machine. 
Whether the system is stable or unstable as a combination 
of synchronous and induction machines is determined in 
part by the characteristics of the induction machines. 


6. Transient-Stability Limit 


Transient stability refers to the amount of power that 
can be transmitted with stability when the system is sub- 
jected to an “aperiodic disturbance." By aperiodic disturb- 
ance is meant one that does not come with regularity and 
only after intervals such that the system reaches a condi- 
tion of equilibrium between disturbances. The three prin- 
cipal types of transient disturbances that receive consider- 
ation in stability studies, in order of increasing importance, 
are: 


l. Load increases. 
2. Switching operations. 
3. Faults with subsequent circuit isolation. 


The basic power-angle diagrams give an adequate picture 
of the stability phenomena encountered in each of these 
disturbances, 

Load Increases can result in transient disturbances 
that are important from the stability standpoint if (1) the 
total load exceeds the steady-state stability limit for spe- 
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Fig. 4—Power-angle diagram for analyzing load increases. 
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cific voltage and circuit reactance conditions, or (2) if the 
load increase sets up an oscillation that causes the system 
to swing beyond the critical point from which recovery 
would be impossible, as pointed out previously, Consider 
a system operating under the conditions shown in Fig. 4 
with the load P, at the angle 8; and the prime-mover input 
and shaft output abruptly inereased to Pa. Because of the 
inertia of the rotating machines, the internal voltages of 
the generator and motor do not immediately swing to ba 
which would permit transfer of power Pa. Instead, the 
initial differences of power input and output are used in 
accelerating the generator and in decelerating the motor 
rotating elements. Both of these changes cause the rotors 
to depart from synchronous speed and to increase their 
angular differences. Thus when the system reaches f, the 
generator is traveling above synchronous speed and the 
motor below synchronous speed. The difference in the 
stored energy cannot instantly be absorbed and as a result 
the system overshoots % and reaches some larger angle 
as 63, such that the shaded area cde is equal to the area abe. 
Neglecting losses, these two areas can be taken as equal. 
The oscillation will not exeeed the angle 6, and because 
of losses in an actual system, equilibrium will ultimately be 
reached at 0,. In the ease illustrated in Fig. 4 the system 
oscillates to the angle 0,, which is greater than 90 degrees 
but is stable because f is less than fa the critical angle for 
the load P, With a somewhat larger total load or with a 
greater increment of load, the maximum point reached in 
the oscillation would be greater than @; shown in the dia- 
gram. With inereasingly severe conditions, a point is 
reached where the critical angle is equaled and this repre- 
sents the transient limit for the load increase. The amount 
of load increase that a system can withstand depends upon 
the steady-state limit of the system and the initial operat- 
ing angle. Figure 5 shows the total permissible sudden 
increase in amount of power that can be absorbed with 
stability, expressed as a percentage of the steady-state 
stability limit of a system without loss and plotted as a 
function of the angle between internal voltages. 
Switching Operations- The transient-stability limits 
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for switching operations can be investigated in a similar 
manner using the equal-area criteria? that have been ap- 
plied for the determination of the transient limit, for load 
inereases. In the ease of switching operations there are, 
however, two power-angle diagrams that require consider- 
ation: (1) the power-angle diagram for the initial eondition, 
(2) the power-angle diagram for the final condition, 
that is, the condition after the switching operation has 
taken place. Figure 6 (a) indicates a system with two lines 
initially in service; Fig. 6 (b) shows two power-angle dia- 
grams, Curve I applying to the initial circuit-condition 
and Curve II applying to final circuit-condition. The 
diagram shows the transmitted power P, the initial operat- 
ing condition at the angle 6, and the power Pi, and the 
final operating condition at # and P». The moment the 
switching operation takes place the electrical output is 
reduced from P, to P’. This change produces an increment 
power of magnitude (P—P’), which is available for ac- 
celerating the generator and decelerating the motor, both 
changes tending to increase the angle between the sending 
&nd reeeiving machines. Thus, the two machines depart 
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Fig. 6—Power-angle diagram for analyzing transients due to 
switching operations. 


from synchronous speed, accelerating and decelerating 
forces increasing the angle from 6, to f. At this point 
the generator rotor is traveling above synchronous speed 
and the motor rotor below synchronous speed with the 
result that both rotors tend to overshoot 6: and to reach fs, 
such that the area abc is equal to the area cde. At 03, the 
energy stored above and below synchronous speed has been 
absorbed and since the instantaneous power output of the 
generator and input of the motor are greater than the 
prime-mover input and shaft loads, respectively, restoring 
forees are developed that cause the system to oscillate 
about % and reach a condition of equilibrium because of 
losses in a practical system. 

The amount of power transferable without loss of syn- 
chronism depends upon (1) the steady-state stability limit 
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for the condition after the switching operation takes place 
and upon (2) the difference between initial and final steady- 
state operating angles. The stability limits for switching 
operations are lower for the larger amount of the final circuit 
reactance and for the greater percentage change in the 
circuit reactance. 

Faults and Subsequent Circuit Isolations—The 
third and most important type of transient disturbance 
arises from application of faults and the subsequent cireuit 
changes required to isolate the fault, For such disturb- 
ances three or more circuit conditions require considera- 
tion: (1) the initial condition, immediately prior to the 
fault, (2) the condition during the fault, and (3) the condi- 
tion subsequent to the isolation of the fault. Additional 
conditions are required to cover the cases in which the fault 
is isolated in two or more steps, such as would be produced 
by the disconnection of a line section by sequential switch- 
ing. Additional steps would be required to take care of 
the case of a high-speed reclosing breaker, which first dis- 
connects a faulted line and suppresses the arc, and sub- 
sequently restores the line to the original circuit connec- 
tion. However, the procedure to be followed in the more 
complicated cases will become evident from consideration 
of the simpler case. 

Consider a transmission system similar to Fig. 6 (a) but 
with one line subjected to 4 fault at an intermediate point. 
The power-angle diagram for the case with the two lines 
in service is indicated in Fig. 7 by the Curve I, which 
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Fig. 7—Power-angle diagram for analyzing transient disturb- 
ances due to faults with subsequent circuit isolation. See 
Fig. 6 (a). 


intercepts the line of transmitted power at the angle 6, and 
the power P,. Upon application of the fault the amount of 
power transferable from one end to the other is reduced. 
If the fault were a zero-impedance fault on all lines the 
power transmitted would be reduced to zero. However, if, 
as is usually the case, the fault is not a zero-impedance 
fault on all lines, some power can be transmitted from the 
sending to the receiving ends. This ease is assumed in the 
diagram of Fig. 7 and is indicated by the Curve II passing 
through the points b and c. The power-angle diagram for 
the final condition with the faulted line switehed out of 
service is shown by the Curve III that passes through the 
line of transmitted power at the angle 6, and the power Ps. 
Upon applieation of the fault, the power output of the 
generator and the power input to the motor are reduced 
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from P to P', the difference in power (P— P) being ab- 
sorbed in accelerating the generator and decelerating the 
motor. For the severe type of fault shown, the system 
would pull out of step if the fault were not promptly 
cleared. Assume, however, that the fault is cleared by 
the time the system swings to 9. At this point, transfer is 
made to the final circuit condition, Curve III. The power- 
angle diagram shows that the power output of the gener- 
ator exceeds the input, with the result, that the generator 
rotor is decelerated and that the motor is accelerated. 
However, because of the energy stored in the machine 
rotors above and below synchronous speed the system 
continues to swing to some larger angle, such as 6, so 
that the area defg is equal to the area abed. Thus, 8y is the 
maximum point reached in the system oscillation using 
the same equal-area criteria discussed in connection with 
other types of transient disturbances. The system oscil- 
lates about the angle 9 and because of losses will ultimately 
come to equilibrium at that angle. 

If the severity of the fault is increased, as indicated by 
the reduction in amount of power that can be transmitted 
during the fault condition, or if the duration of the fault is 
increased as indicated by a larger &,, or if the power-angle 
diagram for the final condition has a lower maximum, the 
largest angle during the system oscillation is increased 
beyond @,’ and under some conditions would reach the 
critical angle 0, for the transmitted power under the final 
circuit condition. When this condition is met the transient- 
stability limit for the eondition is said to be reached. 

The nature of transient disturbances incident to faults 
can be examined further in connection with the use of 
quick-reclosing breakers as illustrated in Fig. 8. Two cases 
are considered, namely, a single-circuit case shown in (a) 
and a double-cireuit case shown in (b). In both cases, the 
faulted line is de-energized to suppress the arc in the fault 
and reclosed after an interval for the purpose of insuring 
stability. These switching operations provide a succession 
of power-circuit conditions and a corresponding set of 
power-angle diagrams as can be seen by a detailed exam- 
ination of Fig. 8. The conditions necessary for maintaining 
stability are also stated in terms of the stored-energy 
relations as shown by corresponding areas on the power- 
angle diagram. 

No method has been given for the determination of the 
angles, € in Fig. 7, or % and 9; in Figs. 8 (a) and (b), 
which define the condition for which the fault is removed 
or the circuit switched. From a practical standpoint the 
circuit change is not made in accordance with the angular 
difference between the sending and receiving ends; instead 
it is made as a function of time measured from fault apph- 
cation, the duration being that required for the operation 
of protective relays and circuit breakers. This time can 
be calculated by a step-by-step process ta determine the 
changes in accelerating force, the changes in velocity, and 
the changes in angles. Thus, the determination of the 
angle-time relations constitutes one of the important steps 
in transient-stability calculations and will receive consider- 
able attention in subsequent sections. 

For a power system with machines of assumed constant 
internal voltages, with circuits of assumed reactances, and 
with losses neglected, there is only one steady-state limit. 
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(4)—Single-circuit case 

Curve I for normal circuit 

Curve TI for fault condition (2L—4G) 

For stability, areas (1 plus 2) S area 3 
(b)—Two-circuit case 

Curve I for two lines (normal) 

Curve IT for one line (normal) 

Curve III for fault (226) 

For stability, area 1 X areas (2 plus 3) 


However, for the transient-stability calculations there are 
many conditions depending upon the character of the 
transient under consideration. For example, for load in- 
creases, the transient-stability limit depends upon the 
initial load and the increment of load. For the switching 
operation, the transient limit depends upon the stability 
limit for the final circuit condition and upon the initial 
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Fig. 9—The mechanical model (set up for a system with two 
generators and an intermediate synchronous condenser). 


operating angle. The transient limit for the simplest con- 
dition involving a fault on a system with subsequent circuit 
isolation depends upon the initial operating angle, the 
severity of ¿he fault and its duration, and the stability limit 
for the syst 2m after the fault is cleared. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, when giving a transient-stability limit of a system 
to define the conditions under which the limit applies. 


7. The Mechanical Analogy of a Power-Transmis- 
sion System 


The definitions of stability given in Bec. 3 and the sub- 
sequent discussions have been given in terms of equilib- 
rium of the power-trangmission system. Equilibrium phe- 
nomena are ordinarily visualized in terms of a static system 
in mechanics. However, the diseussion of the familiar 
static systems cannot directly be applied to the compli- 
cated electro-mechanical system employed in power trans- 
mission. Furthermore, the actual system involves dynamic 
rather than static equilibrium. To cireumvent this diffi- 
culty a mechanical analogy, which has properties corre- 
sponding to the actual dynamic electro-mechanical system, 
has been devised. 

The most convenient means of visualizing the basic phe- 
nomena of a power-transmission system is the mechanical 
analogy developed by 8. B. Griscom? and shown in Figs. 9 
and 10. The mechanical analogy or mechanical model, as 
the device is more commonly called, consists essentially of 
two rotatable units mounted on a common shaft and pro- 
vided with lever arms, which are connected at their outer 
ends by a spring. One of these rotatable elements is desig- 
nated as the generator element and the other as the motor 
element. Each of these elements is provided with means 
for applying torque in such a way as to stretch the spring 
connecting the lever arms. 
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Fig. 10—The mechanical analogy for power-system stability. 
Mechanical Model 
1. Radial distance from pivot to 


Power-Transmission System 


Line voltage at corresponding 


any point on spring. point. 
2. Length of spring. Line reactance drop. 
3. Tension of spring, prepor- Line current, 


tional to its length. 

4. Torque of either arm=prod- 
uct of the length of the arm 
and component of spring ten- 
8ion perpendieular to arm. 

5. Product of the length of the 
arm and component of spring 
tension along the radius at 
any point. 

6. Angle between any two points 
on the spring. 


Active power. 


Reactive power, 


Phase displacement of voltages 
at the corresponding points of 
the system. 


The correspondence between the various mechanical and 
electrical factors of the mechanical model and the power- 
transmission system is shown in connection with Fig. 10. 
The mechanical model is stationary for the normal syn- 
chronous frequency, and the power-flow relations are rep- 
resented by torques. Movement of the model corresponds 
to oscillations of the power system with respect to normal 
synchronous speed. Thus, the model shows only the 
changes in movement that are significant from the stand- 
point of stability. The mechanical model has a power limit 
occurring at an angle of 90 degrees between the lever arms 
of a two-machine system. The model is also proportioned 
80 as to simulate transient conditions as well as steady-load 
conditions, The mechanical model can be extended by the 
addition of rotatable elements and additional springs so 
as to simulate complicated powcr systems. For example, 
a transmission system with an intermediate synchronous 
condenser can be represented by the aid of the third ele- 
ment of Fig, 9 with the addition of a spring from the lever 
arm of the third element to the appropriate point on 
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the spring connection between the other two rotatable 
elements. 

The mechanical model has been used for the calculation 
of actual stability problems but the a-c network calculator 
method is more convenient. Thus, the mechanical model 
is now employed in its original function of providing the 
best qualitative method of visualizing the essential phe- 
nomena in the power-system stability problem. Sufficient 
information has been given to enable one mentally to set 
up the mechanical model for the corresponding system 
condition and to study its performance for various steady- 
state and transient conditions. While an actual model is 
of considerable assistance, the mechanical analogy is useful 
even though no model is available. It is suggested that 
the mechanical analogy should be considered in connection 
with the entire discussion of this chapter, particularly in 
connection with multi-machine problems, such as those 
involving an intermediate synchronous condenser, since 
it frequently happens that some particular point is more 
readily grasped from the consideration of the model than 
of the actual system. 


Il, REPRESENTATION OF SYSTEM FOR 
STABILITY CALCULATIONS 


In discussing methods for calculating stability, it is 
convenient to consider first the case involving two syn- 
ehronous machines, and, subsequently, those involving 
three or more machines. In the previous part the stability 
phenomena were discussed in terms of the two-machine 
system reduced to its elements with the electrical system 
represented by two internal voltages and one reactance 
between them. In practical systems, even for the two- 
machine case, it is necessary to consider other factors, 
such as: 


1. Representation of system-impedance elements. 
a. Series branches with resistance. 
b. Shunt branches. 
1. Shunt capacitance. 
2. Shunt loads. 
3. Faults. 
2. Initial operating conditions. 
3. Representation of machines including the effects of regu- 
lators and exciters. 


$. Representation of System-Impedance Elements 


A typical layout for a two-machine transmission system 
is shown in Fig. 11. This system is assumed to have series 
resistances, shunt capacitances, shunt loads, maintained 
voltages at sending and receiving buses, and to be sub- 
jected to an unbalanced fault at point F on line 2, which 
is subsequently disconnected to isolate the fault. 

In a practical system it is frequently necessary to con- 
sider the effect of resistance and of shunt capacitance, 
since these are always present in transmission lines. Since 
voltage is normally maintained on the sending and recelv- 
ing buses, it is convenient to obtain the equivalent con- 
stants for the intervening part of the system. This can be 
done by the use of the generalized equivalent v network 
or the general cireuit constants for the transmission line as 
described in Chaps. 9 and 10. In either case, it is possible 
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Fig. 11—Typical two-machine stability problem, 
Notation: See Fig. 1; also the following: 
Tax Step-up transformer. 
T.a—Step-down transformer. 
T.L#1, T.L.42— Transmission linea, 
B, B,—Breakers. 
F-—Fault. 
E,, E,—Voltages at regulated buses. 
L—Bhunt load. 


to derive power-circle diagrams and power-angle diagrams 
on the basis of the network intervening between buses, 
which have maintained voltages E, and #, When loss is 
taken into account there is a difference between the sending 
and receiving power, as can be seen from Fig. 14. For this 
reason, power-angle relations for the two ends are no longer 
identical as assumed in Sec. 3. The method of taking this 
fact into account will be discussed subsequently in See. 23, 
Step-by-Step Procedure. 

When loss or intermediate loads are present in a power 
transmission system, the maximum amounts of power at 
the sending and receiving ends occur at different angular 
displacements. If under steady-state conditions the prime- 
mover input correspends to maximum input to the motor, 
two interesting phenomena occur if the shaft load is slightly 
increased. The motor slows down in any event, but the 
generator (1) may pull out of step with the motor and 
overspeed or (2) may stay in synchronism with the motor 
and slow down with it, depending upon the relative inertias 
of generator and motor. These phenomena, while of con- 
siderable theoretical interest*, are of little practical inter- 
est, except as indicative of margins, because the important 
load condition corresponds to the maximum delivered 
power and that is not dependent upon the relative inertia 
characteristics. 


9. Representation of Shunt Loads 


On a system that contains only two large synchronous 
machines requiring individual consideration, the various 
other loada may have different characteristics from the 
standpoint of changes in real and reactive components 
with change in voltage. It is usually permissible to assume 
for small synchronous motors and induction motors that 
the kilowatt load is independent of the voltage. Synchro- 
nous-converter load is assumed to vary in proportion to 
the square of the voltage. Lighting load is often assumed 
to vary as the square of the voltage, but if is more accurate 
io assume that the change is according to the 1.8 power 
of the voltage ratio, The changes in reactive kva with 
voltage are widely different for these different typieal 
loads, as shown in Fig. 12, 

From a practical standpoint, it is not feasible to consider 


*For further study of these phenomena see Reference 10 or 36. 
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Fig. 12—Reactive Kva-Voltage characteristics of typical loada. 


Curve Description Reactive Kva Base 
A 100-kva &ynchronous motor 60 kva 
80 percent power-factor 
B 100-kva synchronous motor 100 kva 
100 percent power-factor 
C 15-hp induction motor, 80 percent 5 kva 
load, 90 percent power-factor 
D 1000-kw synchronous converter 1000 kva 
E Transformer magnetizing Value at 100 per- 


kva cent voltage 


a large number of small shunt loads; instead, it is permis- 
sible to use a single composite load curve. To determine 
such a load characteristic an effort should be made to 
obtain the segregation of the principal types of load carried 
by the system under the conditions for which the stability 
characteristics are to be.investigated. Table 1 gives a 
typical segregation of peak loads. 


TABLE 1 —SEGREGATION OF TYPICAL SHUNT LOADS 


Induction Motor.................. . 0095 
Bynchronous Motor. ............005 10% 
100%, Power-Factor......... 5% 
80% Power-Factor.......... 5% 
Synchronous Converter..........0. . 8% 
Lighting and Heating.............. 25% 


By combining the real and reactive components of loads 
from segregations similar to that of Table 1 and with 
reactive kva variations similar to those of Fig. 12, it is 
possible to arrive at a composite load characteristic curve, 
such as shown in Fig. 13, which includes 15 percent exciting 
kva. This figure shows the variations in both the real and 
reactive components of load with change in voltage using 
the real component at normal voltage as reference. The 
dotted curve of Fig. 13 shows the variation for a constant 
shunt-impedance load. Figure 13 also shows points on the 
power-voltage and reactive kva-voltage curves for 100 per- 
cent and 90 percent voltage obtained from tests on the 
Brooklyn Edison Company's systemt, These tests showed 
for a 10 percent reduction in voltage that the power was 
reduced to 87 percent and the reactive kva to 80.6 percent 
of the corresponding values at normal voltage. These are 

{System Load Swings, by Bauman, Manz, McCormack, and 
Seeley, AIEE Transactions, Vol. 60, 1941, p. 541, Dise, p. 735, 
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Fig. 13— Variation of composite load with voltage, 
— —Composite load based on Fig. 12. 
----d Constant impedance, 
*— . — (Bauman, Manz, McCormack and Seeley.) Normal 
kilowatts equal 100 percent. 


to be compared with 81 percent, which would be obtained 
with a constant-impedance load of the corresponding power 
factor. The variations in load voltages usually are net 
great because they are maintained by local generators and 
synchronous condensers equipped with voltage regulators. 
This fact permits the relatively crude approximation of 
constant-impedance loads to give satisfactory results for 
the majority of cases. 


16. Representation of Faults 


In this discussion of stability, symmetrical systems only 
have received consideration. However, the majority of 
faults on power systems are not balanced three phase. As 
a consequence, the individual phase voltages are consider- 
ably unbalanced, and the voltage of neither the faulted 
nor unfaulted phase (or phases) is a measure of the voltage 
available for through power transmission. Instead, the 
positive-scquence voltage is the representative quantity, 

In Fig. 21 of Chap. 2, interconnections between the se- 
quence networks are given for various types of faults at 
a single location. When the sequence networks, as viewed 
from the point of fault, are thus interconnected to represent 
a particular type of fault, correct positive-sequence volt- 
ages and currents will exist at all points in the positive- 
sequence network (the original balanced network). Since 
only the positive-sequence quantities are to be used, all of 
the interconnected network except the positive-sequence 
network can be reduced to a single impedance*, which 
simplifies calculations. This impedanec is, aa the above 
discussion shows, a function of the negative- and zero- 
sequence impedances as measured from the point of fault, 
and varies with the type of fault. Thus, for a single line- 
to-ground fault this impedance is (Z2-+Z,) connected from 
the point of fault to the neutral of the aystem; and for a 


ATA 
== ) that is, Za and 


double line-to-ground fault, it i (ER. 
g it is ZZ, 


*Appendix III of Reference 5 and Reference 27. 
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Zo in parallel, connected from the point of fault to the 
neutral. Thus the stability problem involving an un- 
balanced fault at a single location is reduced to one involv- 
ing an equivalent three-phase symmetrical system, The 
original balanced network gives the desired positive- 
sequence quantities at all points when this equivalent 
impedance is connected to itf. 

The physical interpretation of this method of handling 
unbalanced faults is helpful}. The power and reactive kva 
consumed in the negative- and zero-sequence networks are 
generated in the machines as positive-sequence quantities 
and are transmitted through the system to the fault loca- 
tion. There these quantities are converted by the asym- 
metry of the fault to negative- and zero-sequence quanti- 
ties which are fed back into the system and consumed as 
RI and XI? for negative- and zero-sequence except for 
the effect produced by negative-sequence torques in ma- 
chines. As pointed out in Chap. 6, the negative-sequence 
input to the rotor of a machine is consumed half in Rf? 
losses and half in negative-sequence torques. These 
torques tend to drive the machine in a direction opposite 
to that of its normal rotation. The accurate methed of 
considering this effect is, of course, to modify appropriately 
the mechanical input to the machine. The negative- 
sequence resistance for typical machines is given in Table 
4 of Chap. 6. 


11. Determination of Initial Operating Conditions 


Frequently in stability studies only part of the initial 
operating conditions are defined or are known. Conse- 
quently, to determine the initial conditions, calculations 
and frequently additional assumptions are necessary. 
Usually the delivered power and maintained voltages at 
sending and receiving buses are known. In addition, the 
characteristics of the transmission line, step-up and step- 
down transformers are known, although sometimes the kva 
capacity of the latter must be adjusted. For the deter- 
mination of the initial operating conditions the use of the 
power-circle diagram is frequently advantageous because 
the bus voltages are usually known or can be assumed 
since they are subjected to relatively narrow variations. 
A particular method of using the power-cirele diagram to 
assist in the determination of the initial operating con- 
ditions will now be described in connection with the system 
outlined in Fig. 11, The operating conditions of that part 
of the transmission system, including step-up and step- 
down transformers, between the sending and receiving 
buses whose voltages E, and E, are maintained, can con- 
veniently be shown by the power-circle diagram of Fig. 14. 
The center of the receiving circle for the transmission line 
with transformers is plotted at the point C, and of the 
sending-end circle at the point C, The positions of the 


TThis method is actually applicable to all types of unbalances, 
including open conductors and multiple faults at separate locations, 
For example, for the case of two conductors open, the equivalent 
impedance is the sum of the negative- and zero-sequence imped- 
ances as viewed from across the open, connected acress the open of 
the positive-sequence network, ie, an impedance between two 
points of the positive-sequence network. Referring to Chap. 2, Fig. 
21 (p), impedances (X, to Y y) plus (X, to Yo} connected from X, to Yj. 

{Page 324 of Reference 27. 
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LEADING 
~Q REACTIVE POWER 


Fig. 14—Diagram illustrating the use of power-circle diagrams 
to determine initial conditions of internal voltages and overall 
angles on a system with maintained terminal voltages. 


radii of these circles for zero difference in phase position 
between sending and receiving voltages are shown as the 
reference position for the angle €. For a typical operating 
condition the receiver load is represented by a point in the 
receiver circle at r and at the angle @ with respect to the 
zero position of the radius vector. The corresponding 
sending-end power and reactive-kva quantities are shown 
at the point s also at the angle 0 with respect to the zero 
position of the radius vector for the sending-end circle. 
The output of the synchronous generator supplying the 
iransmission line is completely defined by the real and 
reactive kva and terminal voltage. If the equivalent re- 
actance of the generator is known, the internal voltage can 
readily be computed from the terminal conditions in the 
usual manner. It is a simpler matter usually to plot parta 
of another circle diagram for the synchronous generator 
considering it as a reactance line for which the receiver 
conditions are completely defined. Ordinarily, the resist- 
ance loss is negligible in comparison with the reactive kva 
with the result that the center of the generator circle 
diagram is located on the Y-axis. The center of the re- 
ceiver circle for the generator is located at the point g, 
which is numerically equal to the generator short-circuit 
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kva computed on the basis of the terminal voltage and 
equivalent machine reactance. The internal voltage in 
magnitude and phase position becomes immediately avail- 
able from the circle diagram, since the receiver conditions 
for the generator must equal the sending-end conditions 
for the line. The phase position is given by the angle 6, 
measured between the radius g-s and the line of centers 
g-o. Since terminal conditions at e must be satisfied, the 
magnitude of the internal voltage of the generator is given 
by the relation: 


z _ distance g to 8 = 
* distance g to o 


(3) 


Similarly, the internal voltage of the synchronous motor 
can be obtained from its real and reactive-kva input and 
its terminal voltage. The center of the sending circle for 
the motor is located at the point m. The phase position of 
the internal voltage with respect to the terminal voltage 
is given by the angle fm. The magnitude of the internal 
voltage of the motor is: 


distance m to r= 
E, _—————— E 4 
distance m too ~ (4) 


The effect of shunt load, such as shown at the receiver 
bus in Fig. 11, can be taken into account in several ways. 
For example, the shunt load can be added to the trans- 
mission system and considered as a part of it. Another 
method is to subtract the shunt load from the receiver, 
which assumption would modify the input to the syn- 
ehronous motor by the amount shown graphically by 
changing the load point from r to ri. The effect of this 
shunt load on the magnitude and phase position of the 
internal voltage of the motor can readily be computed 
for the load at 7, in a manner similar to that previously 
described for the load at r. 

The method of using the circle diagrams illustrated in 
Fig. 14 provides a convenient method of obtaining the 
internal voltages of machines both in magnitude and phase 
position. The total difference in angle between these volt- 
ages is, of course, equal to the sum of the machine and line 
angles, that is, the sum of 6,, @ and 6,. This method of 
using the power-cirele diagram is particularly applicable 
for those problems in which the voltages are maintained at 
sending or receiving buses or at other points in the system 
through the use of voltage compensators, 


12, Representation of Machines 


Previously, it has been indicated that a synchronous ma~ 
chine can be represented in stability studies by an appro- 
priate reactance and a corresponding internal voltage. 
Two reactances are commonly used, viz.: 


1. An equivalent synchronous reactance for steady-state sta- 
bility. 
2. Transient reactance for transient stability. 


The internal voltages associated with these reactances are 
determined from the terminal voltage and the voltage drop 
due to the load currents flowing through the machine re- 
actance. 

In the case of steady-state stability, the value used for 
the equivalent synchronous reactance depends upon the 
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method of caiculation being used. This is discussed in de- 
tail in Sec. 14 where methods of steady-state stability cal- 
culation are described. 

In transient-stability studies, the internal voltage is the 
vector sum of the terminal voltage and the transient-re- 
actance voltage drop due to the load currents just prior to 
the disturbance. 


HI. STEADY-STATE STABILITY 
CALCULATIONS 


Tn this part the general problem of steady-state stabil- 
ity calculation is discussed in detail and specific examples 
given to illustrate each methed of calculation. Particular 
attention is given the problem of calculating the power 
limit of the synchronous generator connected to a system. 
The power limit in this case is commonly called the “pull- 
out power” or the “pull-out torque.” 

The pull-out power as discussed herein refers to a steady- 
state stability condition, which is initially of a transient 
character but must be endured long enough to bring it into 
the classification of steady-state stability. Tripping of a 
loaded generator, loss or reduction of the excitation of a 
generator, or the tripping of a tie line supplying power to 
the system illustrate that pull-out power or maximum 
power output of the generators involved is important. The 
pull-out power of a generator is calculated from the inher- 
ent characteristics of the generator, which are governed by 
such factors as air-gap length, demagnetizing effect of the 
stator on the rotor, degree of saturation, reactance, and 
short-circuit ratio. For modern machines if the shori-cir- 
cult ratio is specified, the other factors usually have a fairly 
definite range of values, so that short-circuit ratio is the 
best single index of inherent steady-state stability of a gen- 
erator. 

The power equations in the following sections are written 
in terms of single-phase quantities, Thus, when the voliages 
are written as line-to-neutral volts and the reactances as ohme 
per phase, the power oblaíned from the equations is single- 
phase power. 1t should, of course, be multiplied by three to 
obiain the three-phase power. If all line-to-neutral vollages 
are multiplied by 4/3 and expressed as line-to-line volts, the 
equations give three-phase power directly. The equations can 
be used without alieration when the work is done using 
per-unit values, 


13. Effect of Saliency on Steady-State Stability 


The steady-state performance of a system containing 
unsaturated salient-pole machines can be calculated by the 
two-reaction method discussed in Chap. 6, particularly in 
connection with Figs. 12, 14, and 15. These diagrama are 
similar to that of Fig. 15 of this chapter, except that the 
notation has been changed from machine form to circuit 
form. For this diagram the relations of voltage and cur- 
rent in terms of the machine angles were previously de- 
rived or may be written by inspection as follows: 


Es=E, cos O-+xal sin (8--) (5) 
0= — E, sin 6-427 cos (0+¢) (6) 
y EE, eos 8 
I- sin (9-8) K 
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Fig.15— Vector diagram for salient-pole synchronous machine 
based on two-reaction method, 


FE.—Terminal voltage (phase-to-neutral—rma). 
Ea—Excitation voltage due to flax in direct axis. 
I--AÀrmature current (line-rms). 
$— Displacement angle, 
¢-—Power-factor angle. 


E, sin 8 
fq cos (P-t) 8) 


where za and T4 are direct- and quadrature-axis synchro- 
nous reactances. Equation (5) is based on the relations in 
the quadrature axis for which excitation voltage Ea is pro- 
vided by flux in the direct axis. Equation (6) is based on 
the relation in the direct axis for which there is no excita- 
tion voltage, as is almost invariably the ease, The cor- 
responding current equations are given by (7) and (8). 
The expression for three-phase power in terms of terminal 
and excitation voltages can be obtained by eliminating 7 
and $ from Eqs. (5), (6), and (8) with the result 
m Fre 
page Egin py Eta) 


Ta Cata 


T= 


sin 28 


which becomes 


pon 84- 
Ta 


Et(za—2m) : 


sin 20 (9) 





oom 

when the voltages are expressed as line-to-line voltages. 
All voltages are line-to-line values in the remainder of this 
section. The power limit for & single salient-pole ma- 
chine connected to an infinite bus of maintained voltage 
E, can be obtained directly from Eq. (9). In a salient-pole 
machine the steady-state power limit is reached at an an- 
gle considerably less than 90 degrees. For the non-salient 
pole machine the quadrature-axis reactance t is equal to 
the direct-axis reactance za, which relation reduces the 
maximum power from Eq. (9) to the familiar form pre- 
viously derived for the transmission line and given in 
Ea. (2). 





(10) 


With heo identical salient-pole synchronous machines at 
equal excitation, one acting as a generator, and the other 
as a motor, the terminal voltages and currents are in 
phase causing the angle $ to be zero. The power relation 
for this condition can be stated in terms of the terminal 
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voltage as given in Eq. (11) or in terms of the excitation 
voltage as given by Eq. (12). 
E 
= tan @ (11) 
La 
El sin 26 


TAPIA (12) 
snos g4 sin? o) 
q 


P= 


The maximum power that can be delivered by a system 
consisting of two identical salient-pole machines directly 
connected and operating at equal excitation is obtained 
from Eq, (18). 

Be 
P-Y (0, za 24) (13) 
for which the value of the function F (8, ta, xq) is plotted 
in Fig, 16, As a matter of interest the total angle between 
synchronous machine rotors, 28, at the point of pull-out is 


20 


L6 F (6, X, Xq? o 
SALIENCY CORRECTION 











DISPLACEMENT ANGLE 26—DEGREES 


RATIO OF POWER LIMITS-CORRECTION FOR SALIENCY 
S 
o 





Fig. 16—Effect of aaliency on power limit and total displace- 

ment angle for two identical machines operating at equal 

fixed excitation adjusted to maintain constant terminal volt- 

age. Saliency effect plotted as ratio of power limit for various 
ratios xq/x, to values based on £a alone, 


also plotted in this figure. It will be noted that for 
24—24, Eq. (13) is identical in form with that previously 
derived for the steady-state stability limit and that the 
maximum power occurs at an angle of 90 degrees between 
the two machines and with an internal voltage equal to yA 
times the terminal voltage. By using the internal voltages 
&nd the total reactance the same power expression would 
be obtained as previously given in terms of terminal volt- 
age and the reactance of a single machine. Figure 16 is also 
useful as indicating the correction in the stability limit, 
which must be made because of the effect of saliency. 


Example 1. Two salient-pole machines directly connected, 
three-phase, 2200 volt, 210 kva, operated at 1150 volts to 
avoid effects of saturation, with reactances of x,--31.4 ohms, 
Xq~8.83 ohms. The stability limit as determined from the 
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Fig. 17—Effect of machine reactance on power limits of trans- 

mission system with identical machines and fixed excitation. 

Curves plotted in terms of the reactance £4 and x, of each 
machine and Xy of one-half of line. 


terminal voltage and the direct-axis synchronous reactance 
only, using Eq. 13 with x=x4, gives 42.3 kw, Using the cor- 
rection factor obtained from Fig. 16, the stability limit con- 
sidering the effect of saliency was caleulated to be 52 kw. 
Actual tests made on these machines gave 52 kw. 


The effect of saliency on the power limit of a transmis- 
sion system is illustrated in Fig. 17. In this case the trans- 
mission system is assumed to consist of two identical ma- 
chines, one operating as a generator and the other as a 
motor, with equal fixed excitation adjusted to maintain 
100 percent terminal voltages as indicated in the insert of 
the figure. The power limits for such a system ean con- 
veniently be expressed in terms of the limit of the line 
alone. In Fig. 17 the solid-line curve is plotted for non- 
salient pole machines, i.e., with 2,=24; the dotted-line 
eurve is plotted for a salient-pole machine for the rela- 
tively large ratio of z4/z4 equal to four. The effect of 
saliency is small even for a ratio of za4/z4 as high as four. 
For ratios of 24/2, between one and four the values will lie 
relatively close to the solid-line curve as the curve for 
saliency correction given in Fig. 16 suggests. 

The foregoing discussion has presented sufficient for- 
mulas to permit the analysis of the difference in stability 
limits resulting from the salieney effect obtained by the 
two-reaction method in comparison with the results ob- 
tained by using the direct-axis reactance only. The re- 
actances of synchronous machines given in Table 4 of 
Chap. 6 show that the ratio of za/z, varies from one to an 
upper limit of approximately four. Under practical oper- 
ating conditions this ratio is greatly reduced because of 
the effects of saturation. Furthermore, the power systems 
for which the steady-state stability Hmits are important 
almost invariably involve circuit elements that introduce 
impedance between the machines and which result in an 
important reduction in the effective ratio of the direct- and 
quadrature-axis reactances. 
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14. Effect of Saturation on Steady-State Stability 

The effect of saturation on the equivalent synchronous 
reactance and corresponding internal voltage of synchro- 
nous machines is generally much more important than that 
of saliency. These effects from the stability standpoint are 
determined from the terminal voltage, power and reactive 
kva output, and the excitation characteristics of the ma- 
chines as determined by test, or by recognized methods of 
calculating the regulation of synchronous machines as de- 
scribed in Chap. 6. 

There are several methods of including the effects of 
saturation in the determination of pull-out power of a gen- 
erator. The most accurate of these uses the voltage behind 
Potier reactance, E,, to adjust the saturation of the ma- 


INFINITE 
INERTIA 
SYSTEM 








Fig. 18—Vector diagrams for initial-load and pull-out condi- 
tions, 


(2)-—Equivalent representation of generator and external system, 

(b)—Vector diagram of system with generator loaded with rated 
kilowatts, power factor and voltage. 

(c)—Vector diagram at pull out with 4 increased to 90 degrees and 
FE. and E, equal to initial-load values in (b). 
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chine at the pull-out point. This method of solution is de- 
scribed below along with some simplified methods of caleu- 
lation. The results obtained by using the various methods 
are compared over a range of conditions to illustrate those 
cases where the simplified methods can be used with ac- 
ceptable accuracy. 

Potier Voltage Method—This method is best under- 
stood if the analysis is considered on the basis of the two 
existing operating conditions: the initial operating condi- 
tion, and the pull-out operating condition. In Fig. 18 (a) 
is illustrated a generator G connected through its own re- 
actance a, Lo a terminal bus, which in turn is connected to 
an assumed infinite bus in the system through the equiva- 
lent external reactance £e The reactance x, is the react- 
ance of the system between the generator terminals and 
the infinite bus reduced to a single equivalent reactance. 
The internal voltage of the generator is represented by 
Eint- 

The vector diagram for the system during the initial op- 
erating conditions prior to pull out is given in Fig. 18 (b). 
It is necessary, of course, to express all vector quantities on 
a common base, and the most convenient method of doing 
so is to use the per-unit systera with the generator rating as 
a base, This is equivalent to referring to all voltages in 
terms of the generator field excitation required to produce 
them. The generator rated voltage, current, and kva are 
used for the base in expressing the voltages, currents, and 
reactances, respectively, as per-unit quantities. On this 
basis, 1.0 per-unit power converted to kilowatts is equal to 
the generator kva rating. 

Referring to Fig. 18 (b), the following equations can be 
written. The infinite bus voltage &, is the generator ter- 
minal voltage minus the drop through the external react- 
ance, 

E.=E,—Izx, (4) 


The voltage behind Potier reactance E, is equal to the ter- 
minal voltage plus the Potier reactance drop, 


E, Es In (15) 


The internal voltage E; of the generator is equal to the 
terminal voltage plus the drop through the generator un- 
saturated synchronous reactance, 


By = Ear za (16) 


The saturation curve of the generator is shown in Fig, 19 
plotted in per unit. Rated generator voltage is used as 1.0 
per-unit voltage, and the field current necessary to produce 
rated voitage on the air-gap line is 1.0 per-unit field cur- 
rent. The saturation § is the difference between the ex- 
citation required to produce E, on the no-load saturation 
curve and the excitation required to produce E, on the air- 
gap line. The excitation voltage Æx, which is equivalent to 
the total field current under the initial load condition, is 
the internal voltage plus the saturation, 


E Emt (17) 


The power transferred from the generator to the infinite 
bus is _ 
NN E incl roe 
iu pix. = 


P nó (18) 
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Fig. 19—Saturation curve of 60 000-kilowatt, 13 800-volt, 0.85- 
power factor generator used in the example of steady-state 
stability calculations. 


where 


2¿= x4, the generator unsaturated synchronous react- 
ance. 


é= Angle between E, and Eim. 


The generator power output is, of course, also found from 
the equation 


P=ÉEl cos $ (19) 


Under the hypothesis of constant excitation in the tran- 
sition from the initial load condition to the pull-out condi- 
tion, the excitation voltage E, remains constant, The in- 
finite bus voltage E, is also assumed to remain constant, so 
that these two voltages and the reactances zz, Zp, and x, and 
the angle @ are the only quantities known at the time of 
pull out, and the internal voltage at pull out E",,, must be 
determined. 

The vector diagram of the system at the time of maxi- 
mum power transfer is given in Fig. 18 (e). The excitation 
voltage E, is used as the reference vector and is equal in 
magnitude to the value calculated for the initial load con- 
dition. The angle 8 is 90 degrees, so the infinite bus voltage 
E, lags E, by that angle. Expressions for the remainder 
of the vector diagram are 


B= B.S 
I’ (zatze) = E'm Er; 


(20) 
(21) 
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"A E' int —E, 
Dn (22) 
Ef =E ti Ta (23) 
Ey =E+I(2.+tp) (24) 


A method of successive approximations must be used to 
determine the value of S^ which leads to the correct solu- 
tion of the vector diagram. First, a value is assumed for S' 
and Eqs. (20), (21), (22), and (24) are used to calculate 
Ey. The actual value of S' is found from the saturation 
curve at a voltage equal to Ep” and is compared with the 
assumed value. The assumed value is then adjusted until 
the actual value found by repeating the calculation of E,' 
is equal to the assumed value. Usually, two approxima- 
tions yield a sufficiently accurate answer. When the cor- 
rect values of S' and Šim are found, the pull-out power 
ean be caleulated by 


_ E in E, 
ne t (25) 
or 
Pas = EST! cos d! (20) 


The application of the Potier voltage method is illus- 
trated with an example in which G in Fig. 18 (8) is & 
60 000-kw, 70 588-kva, 13 800-volts, 0.85-power factor, 
hydrogen-eooled turbine generator. The saturation curve 
of the generator is shown in Fig. 19. The equivalent sys- 
tem reactance z, 18 0.25 per unit on the generator rating of 
70 588 kva. During the initial load conditions, the gen- 
erator is assumed to be carrying 60 000 kw at 0.85 lagging 
power factor with its terminal voltage #, maintained at 
rated value. The initial load data can be written as fol- 
lows, using the generator rating as a base: 


#,= 13 800 volts = 1.0--/0.0 — 1.0 /0° per unit. 
kw output = 60 000 kw =0.85 per unit. 
kva output=70 588 kva- 1.0 per unit. 
I::0.85 —j0.527 =1.0 / —81.8? per unit. 
@=31.8°. 
20.25 per unit. 
The required generator constants ean be determined 
from the saturation curve: 
Lia, 130 


I. Too 7 130 per unit 


where 


Iii Field current required to produce rated arma- 
ture current with a three-phase short circuit at 
the generator terminals. 

{= Field current required to produce rated voltage 
on the air-gap line. 


The Potier reactance zp is determined from the Potier volt- 
age triangle as shown in Fig. 19 and is 


%,=0.11 per unit. 


Referring to the vector diagram in Fig. 18 (b) and using 
Eqs. (14), (15), and (16), 
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#,= (1.0-+30.0) — (0.85 — 70.527) (70.25) 
= (0,8632 — 70.2125 =0.894 /—13.77° 
y 18.77? 
E, = (1.04-50.0) + (0.85 —0.527) (30.11) 
= 1.058-+70.0985 = 1.062 /5.06° 
Eime = (1.0+ 70.0) + (0.85 — 70.527) (71.30) 
= 1.685+j1.105=2.015 /33.25* 
8 —y— 33.25? 
0 —33.25?--13.77^ = 47.02* 


From the saturation curve at & voltage equal to E,= 
1.062 per unit, the saturation S is 0,254 per unit, and from 
Eq. (17) 

Ex =2.015+0.254=2.269 
The above results can be used in Eq. (18) as a check to de- 
termine the accuracy of the caleulations thus far: 





sin 47.02% 


-=0.3504 per unit. 


The vector diagram for the puli-out condition is shown 
in Fig. 18 (c), and using E, as a reference, the following 
quantities are known: 


E, =2.269 /0° = 2.269+4+-70.0 
E,=0.894 / —90”=0.0—¿0.894 
6 = 90° 


Examination of the vector diagram reveals that E,' can be 
estimated by drawing the line AB, assuming ' equal to 
zero, i.e., E^, E, The location of point C can be found 
from 





Tetto, un 
AC ~The (AB) 
The vector OC is equal to E,', the voltage behind Potier 
reactance, and can be used to determine a value for the 
first approximation of $”, Following this procedure, 3’ is 
assumed to be 0.10 per unit. From Eqs. (20), (21), (22) 
and (24), 
E’ ine = (2.269+- 70.0) —0.10 
= 2.169-4+-70.0 = 2.169 /0° 
I'(xj4-2,) = 2.160-4-,0.804 — 2,347 / 22.4? 
, _2.169+30.894 
31.30430.25 
=0.577 —71.400= 1.514 / —67.6? 
Ep = (0.0 ~30.894) + (0.577 ~71.400) (70.36) 
20.504 — 0.686 = 0.852 /—53.73° 


From the saturation curve at E,'=0.852 per unit, 9’ = 
0.057 per unit which shows that the first approximation 
was too high. A lower value, therefore, should be assumed 
for the second approximation, but observe that decreasing 
the value of S' slightly increases the value of E,'. Thus, 
S' is assumed as 0.06 per unit for the second approxima- 
tion. 

E'm = 2.209-+0.0 = 2.20 /0° 
P (zat z.) = 2.209 430,894 = 2.385 /22.0° 
T 0.577 ~j1.425 = 1.538 /—68.0° 
E; = 0.513 — 70.686 =0.857 / —53.2 
8’ (from saturation curve) =0.06 
EV = (0.04-50.894) + (0.577 -- 1.425) (40.25) 
— 0.356 —0.750 —0.830 / — 64.6? 
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The pull-out power for the assumed conditions is found 
from Eq. (25) 


P . (2.209) (0.894) 
== — 1304-0.25 
or from Eq. (26) where 


$' = 68.0? — 64.69 — 3.40? 
Prax = (0,830) (1.538) cos 3.40? = 1.274 per unit 


= 1.274 per unit 


The pull-out power in kilowatts is 
Parar" (1.274) (70 588) = 89 930 kw. 


Many different initial operating conditions might be 
used to represent the system in a practical calculation. In 
the above example, where the generator terminal voltage 
was assumed as 1.0 and the kw load as 0.85, the margin ob- 
tained between the operating condition and the pull-out 
condition was 1.274 —0.85 or 0.424 per unit which is equiv- 
alent to 29 930 kw. The generator kw load, therefore, could 
be increased approximately 50 percent before the machine 
would pull out of step with the system. There may be 
other considerations such as turbine capability or generator 
heating that limit the load to some value below the maxi- 
mum permissible power from the stability standpoint. If 
other initial operating conditions are assumed, the excita- 
tion voltage is, of course, changed, and the pull-out power 
differs from that obtained in the above example. 

Synchronous Reactance Method—tin this simpli- 
fied method of steady-state stability calculation, the gen- 
erator is represented by a reactance equal to the unsatu- 
rated synchronous reactance, ta, and an internal voltage 
equal to the voltage behind unsaturated synchronous re- 
actance, as determined by the initial load conditions. This 
voltage, Ea, is the same as Ein. determined in Eq. (16). It 
is evident, therefore, that this method of calculation does 
not take into account the increase in Ein; caused by the re- 
duced saturation when the pull-out point is reached, and 
the maximum power so obtained is less than that given by 
the Potier voltage method. The maximum power equa- 
tion becomes 
_ Baki, 

Tattle 
where a= E+ Izra 


Prax 


calculated for the condition prior to pull out. 
From the calculations in the example above, 
Ej = E. 2.015 per unit 
£,=0.894 per unit 
(2.015)(0.894) 


me” 1.30+0.25 


Short-Circuit Ratio Method—The short-circuit ratio 
(SCR) of a generator can be obtained from the saturation 
curve 


71.162 per unit. 


SCR .Íe 


fsi 


(27) 
where 


Tia = Field current required to produce rated voltage 
on the no-load saturation curve. 
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Tr: = Field current required to produce rated arma- 
ture current with a three-phase short circuit at 
the generator terminals. 


In this method of calculation, the generator reactance 2, is 
represented by the reciprocal of the generator short-circuit 
ratio, 

1 


"e^ SOR 


The quantity sch is roughly equivalent to the generator 


unsaturated synchronous reactance, differing only in the 
fact that it takes into account a certain amount of satura- 
tion. The saturation included is that existing at rated 
voltage on the no-load saturation curve, and if this value 
of saturation is designated San it can be shown that 


SCR ~“\i+Su 
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Fig. 20—Comparison of four methods of calculating pull-out 
power, 
Sa =0 per unit 
Initial load equal to 60 000 kw or 0.85 per unit at various power 
factors with terminal voltage E, equal to 13 $00 volts or 1,0 
per unit. 
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In this method, therefore, a certain amount of correction 
for saturation at pullout is obtained, but it is a constant 
approximation, whereas the true saturation is variable 
depending on the operating conditions. 

Internal voltage ia calculated for the initial operating 


conditions from 
1 
Bu Ese) 


and the magnitude of the internal voltage at the pull-out 
point is assumed equal to the value so calculated. The 
maximum. power equation is 

P = E inis r 


1 


Applying this method to the example, the short-circuit 

ratio is found from the saturation curve and Eq. (27), 
1.16 
ACR = 13070892 

2¿=1.121 per unit 
Eime = (1.0+70.0) + (0.85 — 70.527) (71.121) 
=1,591 470.953 = 1.854 /30.9° 
_ (1.854) (0.894) 


Pao = 1.1214-0.25 


= 1.209 per unit. 
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Fig. 2i—Comparison of four methods of calculating pull-out 
power. 
#,=0.25 per unit 
Initial load equal te 60 006 kw or 0.85 per unit at various power 
factors with terminal voltage E, equal to 13 800 volts or 1.0 
per unit. 
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Fig. 22—Comparison of four methods of calculating pull-out power. Each curve is calculated for an initial-load condition of 
various kilowatts at the indicated power factor with the terminal voltage equal to 1.0 per unit. 
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Air-Gap Voltage Method—The use of the air-gap line 
voltage to represent the internal voltage of a generator in a 
steady-state stability study is based on the fact that there 
is usually little saturation existing at the time of pull out. 
The air-gap line voltage which is used is that voltage read 
on the air-gap line at a value of excitation equal to that re- 
quired for the initial load condition. When expressed in 
per unit, this voltage is equal to the excitation voltage E, 
obtained m Eq. (17). The unsaturated synchronous react- 
ance za is used to represent the generator reactance Lg. 
Thus, if there is any saturation in the machine at pull out, 
this method uses a voltage which is too high by the amount 
of the saturation to represent the internal voltage. The 
maximum power equation for this methed is 





where 


E, "E, = Voltage read on air-gap line at the field 
excitation required to produce the ter- 
minal voltage under conditions of load. 


Tn the example above, E, was found to be 2.269 per unit, 
and the maximum power is 


(2,269) (0,804) 
1.304-0.25 


Comparison of Methods Results obtained by cal- 
culating the pull-out power for a given kilowatt load at 
various power factors using the four methods are com- 
pared in Figs. 20 and 21. The 60 000-kw generator de- 
scribed in the example above was used in making the caleu- 
lations. In all cases, the generator was assumed to be car- 
rying 60000 kilowatts at the specified power factor and 
with the terminal voltage maintained at rated value during 
the initial load condition. In the transition to the pull-out 
point, the infinite-bus voltage was assumed constant at the 
value calculated for the initial load condition. Figure 20 
shows the results with the external reactance r, -- 0, and in 
Fig. 21, 2.=0.25 per unit. 

In all cases, the air-gap voltage method gives the highest 
value of pull-out power. This is to be expected since this 
method assumes no saturation at pull out and uses a volt- 
age higher than actual to represent the generator internal 
voltage. The synchronous-reactance method, on the other 
hand, assumes that the saturation at pull out is equal to the 
saturation existing under the initial load condition and, 
consequently, represents the generator internal voltage by 
a voltage lower than the true value. The synchronous- 
reactance method, therefore, gives the lowest results in all 
cases. The actual value of pull-out power must be between 
the values obtained by these two methods, since one meth- 
od considers no saturation while the other considers a high 
value of saturation. 

The Potter-voltage method and the short-circuit ratio 
method give results within the limits set by the air-gap 
voltage and synchronous-reactance methods. Based on 
modern synchronous machine theory, the results of the 
Potier-voltage method are more accurate, because the sat- 
uration at pull out is adjusted to the proper value. The 
short-circuit ratio method gives results that compare 





Prosa = = 1,309 per unit, 
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closely with the Potier-voltage method over the range of 
conditions studied. 

A summary of a large number of calculations of pull-out 
power for the sample machine is given in Fig. 22. To ob- 
tain the data in each curve the generator power factor and 
terminal voltage were held constant for the initial load con- 
dition, while the generator load in kilowatts was varied. 
Study of these eurves shows close agreement between the 
four calculating methods over the range of conditions in- 
cluded. Of particular interest is the fact that the result 
obtained by the short-circuit ratio method exceeded that 
obtained by the air-gap voltage method at low leading 
power factor and reduced load. 

Extension of the Potier-Voltage Method—The Po- 
tier-voltage method as described above may appear to be a 
long and tedious procedure when a large number of condi- 
tions are being studied. The equations can, however, be 
modified for certain specific conditions and the calculations 
are then greatly simplified. 

Frequently, it is desired to know the magnitude of field 
current or excitation voltage that must be maintained to 
prevent a generator from pulling out of synehronism. Tt 
has been shown that the pull-out power is a direct function 
of the excitation voltage less the saturation. A generator 
will pull out of synchronism when carrying a given kilo- 
watt load if the excitation voltage is reduced below a cer- 
tain minimum value. A curve of pull-out power as a fune- 
tion of excitation voltage is easily derived by the Potier- 
voltage method. 

The first step in the procedure is to assume a value of 
pull-out power, Pmax, and determine the magnitude of in- 
iernal voltage required to deliver that power by solving 
Eq. (25) for E jus: 


Est qe) (28) 


Referring to the vector diagram i in Fig. 18 (c), two equa- 
tions can be written: 


—jE AG! ate) =E in +J0 (29) 
Ey = jE, til (Eet tp) (30) 
Solving for J’ in Eq. (29) and substituting in Eq. (30), 


r t Ep F x. Fiz TptTe z 
E, ES fete)’ ug (ti) 


Letting 











Rp dr. (31) 
i Tatte 
Ey = NE^,, K*- EXK — 1) (82) 
In terms of the pull-out power, Eq. (32) converts to 
ri P max E 
ER qu mere ENK 1h (33) 


Using Eq. (28), therefore, the internal voltage is deter- 
mined, and E”, the voltage behind Potier reactance, is de- 
termined by using either Eq. (32) or Eq. (33). The satura- 
tion S’ is then read from the saturation curve at a voltage 
equal to £,' and added to the internal voltage to obtain the 
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excitation voltage as in Eq. (17). As pointed out previous- 
ly, it is desirable that all calculations be done using per- 
unit values. When this is done, the excitation voltage ob- 
tained is in reality the per-unit field current required by the 
machine. The actual value of field voltage required can be 
obtained by multiplying the field current by the field re- 
sistance properly adjusted to take into account tempera- 
ture effects. 

As an example, this procedure can be applied to the 
60 000-kw generator used above, and the field current de- 
termined for a maximum power of 1.25 per unit with the 
infinite bus voltage E, equal to 1.0 per unit and the ex- 
ternal reactance equal to 0.25 per unit. From Eq. (28), 


Ei 1° (1.804-0.25) = 1.937 per unit. 
0.11--0.25 
K — 1.30+0.25 =0.2323, 


From Eq. (32) 


E, = v (1.937)*(0.2323)*-- (1.0)2(0.2328 — 1.0)? 
20.800 per unit, 


From the saturation curve, S' is 0.074 per unit, and the re- 
quired excitation voltage or field current is 1.937+0.074= 
2.011 per unit. One per unit field current on this generator 
is 332 amperes, so that the field current required would be 
668 amperes, and the field voltage would be this current 
multiplied by the field resistance. 

The results of a number of calculations of this type on 
the sample machine are plotted in Fig. 23 for three values 
of external reactance, to illustrate the manner in which the 
data can be presented. Because these curves give the value 
of field current for pull out, it is obvious that the generator 
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Fig. 23—Variation of pull-out power as generator feld current 
is changed; calculated by Potier-voltage method with infinite 
bus voltage E. = 1.0 per unit. 
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Fig. 24—Estimating curve for determining the pull-out power 
of an AIEE-ASME standardized turbine generator as a func- 
tion of kva load and power factor. 


1.0 per unit kva load = generator rated kva. 

1.0 per unit Pull-out Power = generator rated kva. 

1.0 per unit field eurrent.-- field current required for rated voltage 

on air-gap line. 

Find the point corresponding to the initial kva load on the 
upper ordinate and trace horizontally to the proper power 
factor line. Drop vertically to read field current on the 
abscissa and to intersect with proper external-reactance 
curve. Pull-out power is read on the lower ordinate. For 0.85 
p.u. initial kva load at 1.0 pf., the pull-out power is 1.05 per 
unit and the field current is 1.72 per unit as found by follow- 
ing the dotted arrows, See text regarding accuracy of curves. 


should be operated so as to maintain the field eurrent high 
enough above the value indicated for the load being carried 
to provide sufficient pull-out margin. Methods of control- 
ling the minimum excitation under voltage-regulator con- 
trol and assuring sufficient field current for all kilowatt 
loads are discussed in Chap. 7. 

Estimating Curves—The ASME-AIEE standardized 
designs of turbine generators are described in Chap. 6. 
These generators are designed for a rated power factor of 
0.85 and a nominal short-circuit ratio of 0.80, The curve 
in Fig. 24 has been prepared for the purpose of quick-esti- 
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mating the pull-out power for these machines, The pro- 
cedure for using the curve is explained in the caption. 

In using the curves of Fig. 24, the conditions for which 
they are plotted should be considered. The upper curves 
of kva vs. field current for various power factors are plotted 
for 100 percent generator terminal voltage. The lower 
curves of pull-out power vs. field current for various ex- 
ternal reaetances are plotted for 100 percent voltage on 
the infinite bus. The infinite-bus voltage and generator 
terminal voltage are equal only when the external reac- 
tance x, is zero. Therefore, the curves give correct results 
when the generator is connected directly to the infinite 
bus with no external reactance and with the terminal 
voltage at rated value. 

For values of external reactance other than zero, the 
generator terminal voltage is more or less than 100 percent, 
depending on the power factor of the load current. The 
upper curves do not give the correct value of field current 
for these conditions, but the results are of acceptable ac- 
curacy for small variations in generator terminal voltage. 
The pull-out power obtained for conditions with external 
reactance, however, should be considered as approxi- 
mations, 

The curve is also closely applicable for quick-estimating 
the pull-out power of turbine generators in general, espe- 
cially those having normal characteristies. If the per-unit 
field current is determined for the load being carried, the 
lower set of curves of pull-out power vs. per-unit field cur- 
rent can be used to determine the pull-out power with in- 
creased accuracy for non-standardized generators. 


IV. TRANSIENT-STABILITY CALCULATIONS— 
TWO-MACHINE SYSTEMS 


In this part, system components entering into transient- 
stability caleulations and the step-by-step method of mak- 
ing transient-stability calculations are discussed. 


15. Effect of Saliency on Transient Stability 


The transient performance of a system containing sali- 
ent-pole machines ean be caleulated by the two-reaction 
method discussed in Chap. 6. A vector diagram for the 
two-reaction method expressed in circuit notation is shown 
in Fig. 25. This is the most commonly used diagram since 
in stability studies salient-pole machines are usually en- 
countered and for these the quadrature-synchronous and 
the quadrature-transient reactances are equal, i.e., z4 = Ta’. 
The power output ean be expressed in terms of the ter- 
minal voltage, current, the angle @’, and Es , Which cor- 
responds to the actual flux in the direct axis. The expres- 
sions are identical with those given in Eqs. (5) to (13) i in- 
elusive, with the exception that transient reactance 2,’ 
must be substituted for synchronous reactance xa and that 
Eg must be substituted for E. 

The range of transient-reactance values is given in Table 
4 of Chap. 6. In salient-pole machines the quadrature-axis 
transient reactance is considerably higher than the direct- 
axis transient reactance. 

For commercial sahent-pole machines the ratio of z,' to 
a’ is usually greater than 2.0. For turbine generators the 
quadrature-axis transient reastance is for solid rotors about 
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Fig. 25--Vector diagram of salient-pole generator for tran- 
sient stability. 


E, I—Terminal voltage and armature current (phase-to-neutral). 


Esnr— Internal voltage, the voltage back of direct-axis transient 
reactance xa. 


Es Voltage due to flux in the direct axis. 


é--Displacement angle between rotor position and terminal 
voltage. 


&'—Displacement angle between internal voltage and terminal 
voltage. 


the same as the direct-axis transient reactance, but for laro- 
inated rotors it varies from approximately 50 percent 
greater than the direct-axis transient reactance to a value 
approaching the quadrature-axis synchronous reactance. 
To generalize on the quadrature-axis transient reactance 
of turbine generators is impractical because of the complex 
character of the magnetic circuits in such machines. 

The power-angle curve, used in transient-stability stu- 
dies of systems with salient-pole machines, consists of a 
fundamental component and a second-harmonic com- 
ponent. From Eq. (9) when modified for transient condi- 
tions, since z,' is greater than za’, the maximum power is 
seen to occur for angles greater than 90 degrees. This con- 
dition is to be contrasted with that shown for steady-state 
conditions using synchronous reactances. The difference, 
of course, follows because the sign of the second-harmonic 
term is dependent upon the difference between the direct- 
and quadrature-reactances as Eq. (9) shows. 

In stability studies it is rather difficult to carry out ana- 
lytical calculations using the two-reaction method* on sys- 
tems with more than two machines, Asa practical matter, 
it is sufficiently accurate to use a method based on the 
round-rotor theory in which the machine is represented by 
the direct-axis transient reactance and an internal voltage 
equal to the terminal voltage plus transient-reactance drop 
for the condition immediately preceding the transient. 
This transient-reactance drop and the corresponding in- 
ternal voltage Ein; are shown in Fig. 25. Under ordinary 
conditions, there will not be any large difference in the 
magnitude of the internal voltage Ein, and the voltage Ey 
due to flux in the direct axis. Consequently, the funda- 

*See Sec, 37 of this chapter for a discussion of such a method. 
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Fig. 26—Effect of saliency on transient stability for system 
shown in insert with both lines in service. 


A—Power-angle diagram based on initial load of 0.833 per unit— 
two-reaction theory. 

B-—Power-angle diagram based on same initial load —round-rotor 
theory using same direct-axis transient reactance and cor- 
responding internal voltage. 


mental component of the power-angle curve la substan- 
tially the same in magnitude whether the round-rotor 
method or the two-reaction method is used. 

Consider a simple transmission system*, such as shown 
in the insert of Fig. 26. Power-angle diagrams for this sys- 
tem have been calculated by the round-rotor and the two- 
reaction methods using the same values for 24’ in the ma- 
chine and for the reactances of the remainder of the sys- 
tem. These power-angle diagrams for initial machine- 
conditions corresponding to a steady transmitted load of 
0.833 per unit are shown in Fig. 26. In this case there is a 
difference of one percent in the power limit, the larger be- 
ing obtained by the two-reaction method. The areas in the 
power-angle diagram for the initial output of 0.833 per unit 
are somewhat greater for the two-reaction method than for 
the round-rotor method. Furthermore, with the two-reac- 
tion method an appreciably greater percentage of this area 
occurs at a greater angle than with the round-rotor meth- 
od, The power-angle curves show that the round-rotor 
method gives a conservative stability limit for the usual 
transient conditions. This is illustrated by Fig. 27 which 
is based on the system of Fig. 26 subjected to a double line- 
to-ground fault at the sending end. In this figure two 
curves are given for the stability limit plotted as a function 

"This is identical with the system used in the single-machine 
problem, Sec. 24, 
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Fig. 27--Effect of saliency on permissible switching time—- 
simultaneous clearing of line-section with double line-to- 
ground fault at sending end of system shown in Fig. 26. 


AÁ-——Two-reaction theory. 
B-—Rouud-rotor theory, 


of the duration of fault using both the round-rotor and two- 
reaction methods. These curves show that there is little 
difference in the stability limit or the permissible switching 
time, but the values are somewhat greater when calculated 
by the two-reaction method. If salient-pole machines were 
used at both ends of the system, the effect of saliency would 
be of greater importance. However, for the majority of 
problems the roynd-rotor method is satisfactory because it 
gives a conservative stability limit and is preferable be- 
cause the calculations are much simpler. 


16. Effect of Saturation on Transient Stability 


Machine saturation affects transient stability by reduc- 
ing the magnitude of transient reactances. As brought out 
in Chap, 6, the unsaturated transient reactance is rarely 
useful. The two commonly available and useful values of 
transient reactance are (1) the “rated-current value” ob- 
tained by short-circuiting a machine at the appropriate 
reduced excitation, and (2) the “rated-voltage value” ob- 
tained by short circuiting the machine from no load but 
with excitation corresponding to rated voltage. The dif- 
ference in these reactances results from saturation arising 
from the difference in excitation, the higher value being for 
the lower excitation. The rated-voltage value is the one 
commonly used for short-circuit calculations and, there- 
fore, is generally available. Actually the variation in the 
value of transient reactance caused by saturation is not 
large and it is preferable in stability studies to use a con- 
servative, that is, the higher value. It is possible to include 
the effect of saturation in the estimate of the transient re- 
actance corresponding to the particular excitation and of 
armature current as discussed in Chap. 6. Practically, 
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however, there is little difference for the range of currents 
commonly encountered. For this reason it is usually suffi- 
ciently accurate to use the “rated-current value.” 


17. Dynamic Stability with Automatic Devices 


When synchronous machines are operated with voltage 
regulators, the stability limits of the system are impor- 
tantly changed from the values which obtain for hand 
control. This phenomenon has been designated “dynamic 
stability with automatic devices.” Dynamic stability on 
power systems is made possible by the action of voltage 
regulators that are capable of increasing or deereasing flux 
within a machine at a faster rate than that caused by the 
system in falling out of step. When the inherent stability 
limit is exceeded, both the mechanical system and the elec- 
trical system are maintained in a continuous state of oscil- 
lation through the development of restoring forces equal to 
or greater than the disturbing forces. 

This conception of dynamic stability was first recognized 
by E. B. Shand, but at the time it was not thought to lie 
within the range encountered with commercial equipment. 
Subsequently, Evans and Wagner* demonstrated by ana- 
lytical methods and by miniature-system tests that sub- 
stantial improvement in stability limits could be obtained 
by making use of this phenomenon, Their tests, reported 
in 1926, showed that the stability limits of a transmission 
system with a 200-mile transmission line could be increased 
25 percent by this method. Later Doherty’? and Nickle 
made tests for the special and rather academic condition 
of two machines directly connected, which showed that 
the limits could be increased about 300 percent by the 
same means. These two tests are actually quite compara- 
ble when the effects of line reactances are considered. 

Dynamic stability with automatic devices can be con- 
sidered as a problem in transient stability, making use of 
the machine air-gap flux and a reactance intermediate 
between the familiar synchronous and transient react- 
ances. With ideal excitation systems, that is, with volt. 
age regulators without time lag, with high frequency 
of operation, and with unlimited exciter range and re- 
sponse, the stability limit wouid be determined by the 
transient reactance. From a practical standpoint the ex- 
citer response is not sufficiently fast to approach closely 
the ideal condition. More important, however, is the in- 
ability of the regulator to approximate the ideal charac- 
teristics because of the time delay and the finite steps of 
regulator action, and delay in the anti-hunting feature. 
This provides a definite limit to the mercase in the stabil- 
ity limit resulting from regulator action. Nevertheless, for 
the system consisting of two machines, as described in 
Ex. 1 of Sec. 13, operating at equal excitation and con- 
stant terminal voltage under the control of a voltage regu- 
lator, the stability limit was raised with automatic devices 
from 52 to 183 kilowatts. The importance of the increase 
in stability limits due to the operation of automatic de- 
vices is, of course, greatly reduced when appreciable react- 
ance is introduced between the sending and receiving sys- 
tems. For example, Fig. 28 shows the effect of introducing 
line reactance between the two machines just described. 
For a discussion of operation in the zone of dynamic sta- 
*Reference 5; test results reported in closing discussion, 
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Fig. 28 Comparison of stability limit with automatic voltage 
regulator and limit with fixed excitation or hand control. 
Shows gain due to “Dynamic Stability.” 


bility,? reference should also be made to the second part 
of See. 47 under Excitation Systems. 


18. Hunting of Synchronous Machines 


The hunting of synchronous machines can arise from 
phenomena closely related to system stability. In the 
early stages of power-system development it was difficult 
to differentiate between hunting and instability. The 
term "hunting" is now commonly restricted to two phe- 
nomena, which may be designated as 


(1) Hunting from spontaneous action, and 
(2) Hunting from pulsating torques. 


'The first of these phenomena was observed in connection 
with the operation of synchronous converters when sup- 
plied over “shoe-string lines.” It was found that the 
hunting could be overcome (1) by limiting the resistance 
drop of these lines to a certain percent of the total react- 
ance drop, or (2) by the use of suitable damper windings. 
Spontaneous hunting is still encountered occasionally, 
principally in connection with high-resistance lines or in 
connection with series capacitors as a result of which the 
resistance sometimes becomes relatively large through the 
neutralization of inductive reactance. The phenomenon 
of spontaneous hunting js now well understood, and the 
conditions under which it can occur can now be expressed 
in mathematical form.* 

The hunting that results from pulsating torques is a 
phenomenon which today is of much less importance than 
it was when reciprocating types of prime movers were 
used. These pulsations have been minimized by the use 
of greater inertia and the use of damper windings. The 
development of the continuous-torque prime movers of 
the turbine type for both steam and hydro-electric instal- 
lations substantially eliminated the problem in connection 
with these prime movers. At present the problem is occa- 
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sionally encountered in connection with Diesel-engine 
prime movers or with certain types of pulsating loads. 
The phenomenon may be analyzed by methods outlined 
in this chapter for a study of transient stability by using 
the known pulsating-torque characteristic of the prime 
mover or of the load, and the electro-mechanical equations 
or the electric-circuit equivalents. 


Natural Frequency of Synchronous Machines*— 
The natural frequency of undamped electro-mechanical 
oscillation for a synchronous machine connected to an 
infinite bus and shaft-connected to reciprocating machin- 
ery is given by 
_ 35200 | Pf. 


n WR 





fa (34) 


where 
jo Natural frequency in cycles per minute. 
n=Speed of machine in revolutions per minute. 
P,= Synchronizing power as defined below. 
f= Frequency of circuit in cycles per second. 
WH? = Moment of inertia of synchronous machine and 
shaft-connected prime mover or load, in lbs-ft?. 


The synchronizing power is the power at synchronous 
speed corresponding to the torque developed at the air gap 
between the armature and field. The synchronizing co- 
efficient P. is determined by dividing the shaft power in 
kw by the corresponding angular displacement of the rotor 
in electrical radians. P. therefore, is expressed in kw per 
electrical radian. The displacement angle of the rotor for 
a given current and power factor is 

o, {fa 008 $ 
d= tan Etir sing 
where 
ô= Rotor displacement angle in electrical radians. 
i= Per-unit armature current. 

E= Per-unit armature terminal voltage. 

$=Power-factor angle. 


X= Per-unit quadrature-axis synchronous reactance. 


The value of P. determined by this method is quite gen- 
erally applicable for predicting operation at full load, 
particularly where the amplitude and frequency of the 
power pulsations are low. The value of A at no load with 
the field excitation corresponding to normal open-circuit 
voltage may be taken as normal rated kva divided by ta 
The variation of P. from no load to full load is approx- 
imately linear when the terminal voltage and power factor 
are held constant, 


19. Governors 


At present, prime movers for waterwheel and turbine 
generators are under the control of governors that re- 
spond to variation in speed or frequency. Some prime 
movers are operated on a mechanically-limited valve 
opening or "block" and an adjustment of the governor for 
that particular unit to regulate for a frequency somewhat 
above the system so that the unit operates to give the 
maximum prime-mover input corresponding to the de- 

*American Standard for Rotating Electrical Machinery, ASA, 
C-50, 1943, page 28. 
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sired block. A governor under such a setting is, of course, 
operative to limit overspeed, the control becoming effec- 
tive at a frequency slightly above the normal frequency. 
Governors are relatively slow in action with respect to 
the time elements which are important from the stand- 
point of power-system oscillations. For this reason gov- 
ernors are usually not important from the standpoint of 
transient stability. In the case of hydro-electric plants, 
because of the large amount of energy stored in the water 
column it is impracticable for the governor to limit rap- 
idly the prime-mover input, although by-passing action 
can be effected more rapidly. Proposals for faster action 
have been made, but by-passing arrangements as built 
are too slow to be beneficial from the standpoint of sta- 
bility. In the case of steam turbines, there is somewhat 
greater possibility of control. However, in many planis 
the amount of energy stored in the steam in the piping 
and various high- and low-pressure units, limits the bene- 
fits that might be obtained. 

Governors, however, have an important effect on 
steady-state stability as a result of their control of the 
division of increments of load among the various gener- 
ating units. It is necessary, therefore, to give consider- 
ation to the actual distribution of the incremental load 
when the stability limit is being approached. Further- 
more, where loads and generating equipment are distrib- 
uted throughout a network, a large difference of phase is 
sometimes introduced between the principal generating 
stations on the system. Under such conditions a system 
fault can sometimes produce a severe oscillation and re- 
sult in instability. Such a condition can be avoided by 
control of the phase angle between the machines so as 
to limit the initial angle between principal generating 
stations to a safe value for the initial condition, that is, 
prior to the fault. 

Governors may introduce a disturbing factor and tend 
to produce hunting and even loss of synchronism. This 
condition produced by governor action is identical with 
the other forms of pulsating disturbances applied to a 
system and discussed in Sec, 18, Hunting of Synchronous 
Machines. The adjustment of the governor is an impor- 
tant factor in preventing any tendency toward hunting 
action. The time lag of the governor and its natural pe- 
riod of movement, if closely related to that natural period 
of the system, can contribute to hunting action. 

If a machine pulls out of step with the remainder of 
the system, the governor is called into action by the over- 
speeding of the machine. The slipping of poles produces 
a pulsating disturbance of low frequency, which the 
governor can or cannot follow, depending upon its adjust- 
ment. For this reason radically different results can be 
obtained when two generally similar generators pull out 
of step. There is, therefore, some advantage in adjust- 
ing governors so as to minimize the resulting disturbance 
to the system in the event of the machine losing syn- 
chronism. 


20. Calculation of System Oscillations 


The electro-mechanical oscillations produced by a tran- 
sient disturbance on a two-machine system are very com- 
plicated. The formal mathematical solution of these os- 
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cillations is not possible as even the simplest cases involve 
elliptical integrals. The solution, however, can be ob- 
tained to any desired degree of accuracy by step-by-step 
approximate methods discussed subsequently in Sec. 23. 
The relations of the principal variables can readily be 
visualized by curves that give the acceleration, velocity, 
and displacement as a function of time. For this purpose 
it is convenient to think of an oscillation for which the 
change in power and angle are linear as shown in Fig. 
29 (a). The time variation of acceleration, velocity, and 
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Fig. 29—Graphical solution of system oscillation 


displacement are given in Fig. 29 (b) to (d). For the 
case chosen the quantities plotted are simple sine and 
cosine curves. Simple relations exist between these curves 
that can be derived from the basic laws of motion, Thus 
the change in velocity is proportional to the square root 
of the integral of the acceleration-angle curve, and the 
displacement is a function of the integral of the velocity 
curve. * 

For the practical cases the simple trigonometric rela- 
tions do not hold because the power-angle relation is not 
linear. However, curves similar to those of Fig. 29 (b), 
(e), and (d) can still be plotted, and they will help to give 
a picture of the variations in these quantities. 


*These relations provide the basis for a graphical method proposed 
by Skilling and Yamakawa” for obtaining velocity-angle and time- 
angle curves. This method has certain advantages in comparison 
with a atep-by-step method from the standpoint of formal mathe- 
matical presentation. It can readily be used to provide a check on 
the suitability of interval used in step-by-step analysis, since velocity 
is proportional to the square root of the integral of the acceleration- 
angle curve. The method is not applicable to a system with more 
then two machines and for this reason has not been presented in 

etail. 
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21. Use of Angle-Time or Swing Curves 

Angle-time or swing curves may be calculated by means 
of the step-by-step procedure discussed in Sec. 23. These 
curves show the angular position of the rotor(s) plotted 
against time measured from the inception of a fault. Fig- 
ure 36 is an example of an angle-time curve. 

If a two-machine system is subjected to a switching 
transient as shown in Fig. 6, it is possible to deter- 
mine by the "equal-area method” previously discussed, 
whether the system is stable. This answer, it will be 
noted, would be obtained without a knowledge of the 
time variation of the various electro-mechanical quan- 
tities. Similarly, if a two-machine system is subjected to 
a transient disturbance involving a fault with subsequent 
clearing, as illustrated in Fig. 7, it is also possible to 
determine whether the system is stable. In this case 
the duration of the various fault conditions must be ex- 
pressed in terms of the angular swing. From a practical 
standpoint such information is not generally available be- 
cause faults are cleared as a function of time measured 
from the application of the fault. Determination of this 
time requires solution of the electro-mechanical oscilla- 
tion. Examination of the angle-time curves for a par- 
ticular system subjected to a specified disturbance not 
only establishes whether the system is stable, but if 
stable it provides some basis for estimating the margin 
of stability as well. The angle-time or “suing curves” also 
provide a basis for estimating the magnitude of the 
voltage, current, power, and other quantities throughout 
the disturbance, which information is frequently of great 
value in circuit-breaker and relay applications. 

The determination of angle-time curves is carried out 
by approximating methods either analytically or with the 
aid of the a-c network calculator. The essential parts 
of these methods are the same, since caleulations in both 
cases are carried out by step-by-step methods. In this 
method small intervals are taken so that the accelerating 
forces can be assumed constant within the interval. On 
this basis it is a simple problem in mechanics to deter- 
mine for each step the change in position of the rotor of 
each machine as a result of the accelerating or decelerat- 
ing forces, the inertia of the machine, and the duration 
of the interval. 


22. Inertia Constants and Acceleration 


By means of the methods previously described, it is 
possible to reduce the electrical input or output of each 
machine to a simple power-angle eurve or a simple trigo- 
nometric expression with the angle between internal emf's 
as the variable. The accelerating power depends upon the 
initial operating condition and upon the difference between 
input and output, including the effect. of losses. Thus, for 
a generator the accelerating power, which is the variable 


AP, is AP -P;- (PL) (85) 


where P; is the mechanical input, Po is the electrical out- 
put, and L is the total loss. In the case of a synchronous 
motor the equation is similarin meaning, but the numerical 
sign of the accelerating forces is negative when the input 
is less than the output plus the losses. Losses are, however, 
often neglected. 
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The inertia of synchronous machines varies through a 
wide range depending principally upon the capacity and 
speed and upon whether additional inertia has been in- 
tentionally added. Fortunately, however, the constants 
vary through a relatively narrow range if they are ex- 
pressed in terms of the stored energy per kva of capacity. 
The relation between the stored energy constant*, H, and 
WR? is given by the following equation: 


" 2 2 ~ê 
kw-sec -0.23 HER rpm)? x 10 
kva kva 


where WR? is the moment of inertia in pounds-feet 
squared, and rpm is the speed in revolutions per minute. 
The inertia constants vary through a range of from less 
than one to about ten kilowatt-seconds per kva, depending 
upon the type of apparatus and the speed. Since control 
of the inertia is one of the possible methods of improving 
the stability of the system, the subject of inertia constants 
is discussed at some length under the first part of Sec. 47 
dealing with measures for improving system stability. 
Reference should also be made to Chap. 6, Part XIII, for 
further information on inertia constants which can be used 
in preliminary work or in the absence of specific information 
applying to the machine under consideration. 

Frequently it is convenient when neglecting loss to re- 
place a system of two machines, each with finite inertia, by 
another system consisting of one machine with an equiva- 
lent inertia and a second machine with infinite inertia. 
By this means the problem is reduced to that of a single- 
machine system.) If the stored energies of the machines 
are (H,kva,) and (Hikva,), then the equivalent inertia 
constant for one of them, H 44; is given by 


H, 
1 Hi,kva, 
Hy kvay 


In this method the acceleration, velocity, and phase rela- 
tion of the selected machine are obtained in relation to the 
other machine as reference. When losses, intermediate 
Joads, or more than two machines are involved, it is neces- 
sary to use the more general method whereby the absolute 
acceleration, velocity, and phase relation for each machine 
are separately determined as discussed in the following 
section. 

With the inertia constant, H, and the accelerating or 
decelerating power, AP, it is possible to compute the ac- 
celeration by means of the following important formula: 


H- (86) 


Haw = 


(37) 





(H)(kva) 


where « is the acceleration or deceleration in electrical 
degrees per second per second, f is the system frequency 
in cyeles per second, AP is the kilowatts available for ac- 
celeration (or deceleration), H is the inertia constant in 
kilowatt-seconds per kva as obtained from Eq. (36). 


(38) 


23. Step-by-Step Procedure 
The step-by-step procedure* 38 can be carried out in 


*The formulas for acceleration and inertia constants are based on 
the forms presented in the “First Report of Power System Stabil- 
ity,” Reference 33. 
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Fig. 30—Step-by-step solution—details of method for approx- 
imating acceleration, velocity, and angle changes. 
NOTE: For computing velocity at the end of an interval, it is 
necessary to add a correction term to include change in 
velocity from the middle to the end of the interval as shown 

by V, for the third interval. 


many ways, depending upon the particular set of assump- 
tions used to minimize the error resulting from the approx- 
imation. The following procedure is the one we have found 
to be the most suitable for transient-stability studies using 
the a-c network calculator. In studying the step-by-step 
method, it is suggested that consideration be given first 
to its application to a single-machine system, that is, a 
two-machine system for which one machine is of infinite 
inertia. Reference should be made to Fig. 30, which shows 
for a particular machine the variation of acceleration, ve- 
locity, and angle of rotor with respect to the other machine 
which is assumed to be of infinite inertia. The method 
upon which this figure is based can readily be modified to 
apply to the general case of two machines of finite inertia 
by making allowance for the changes in the positions of the 
rotor of the other machine. The calculations are arranged 
in tabular form as shown in Table 2. Two similar tabula- 
tions are required for a two-machine system, one for each 
machine. The calculation for a particular machine is tied 
in with that for the other machine by means of Column 11 
of the tabulation, which is obtained from Column 10 of the 
tabulation for the other machine. If one of the machines 
is assumed to be of infinite inertia, the problem reduces to 
that of a single-machine system, and only one tabulation is 
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TABLE 2--SUGGESTED FORM FOR STEP-BY-STEP ANGLE-TIME CALCULATIONS 
Station. Machine Nos. Total Kva 
Machine, WR*= lbs —[t? 
H= stored energy, kilowatt-seconds per kva 
Acceleration, a NA | kAP, degrees per second per second 
(H)tkva) 
2 — 
—GDÓ|cwa) | 
Preen. = kilowatts, mechanical input 
1.010 (4) (5 (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
El AP, kw Angular | Angular 
EC. « x * 
Qui. | Mechanical: Ao a | Accel. | VeL Velocity | Angle Change for | Change Final 
: Angled! Input ' : change, : Machinc for n 
Time ` Degrees per | Time a, Time ngle 
De- minus Aw, : Under Con- | Other 
Sec plus - Sec per Incre- Degrees Incre-| ^. - . 8, 
grees (Electrical Degrees sideration, | Machine 
losses* Sec ment per Sec ment , Degrees 
kw Output plus per Sec AB, Ae’, 
losses) Degrees Degrees 
— - — Pen. —(3) | (4) xk — | 00 X00 | 00 FG) — (8) x (9) i (2) r00 rau 

0.0 ba Py |Patecn.—Po | KAP, =en | A2 | Aw | aot Aun er Al wiA AS, | AB | Ook AGL + AM! =M 
0.1 EA Pi |Pmeo — Pr | KAP) =ar | AM P ZEPUEETLITM AL ton AL = Aa AB Bit AB >> Ade’ = Os 
02 Be P, Peon. — Pa KAP, cU Aí Arcor an Aan == dy Al wi At = A85 AG,’ Ba} Abt A84! m 
0.3— Bs Py. P Mach. —P kAP =a i At/2 Y, «at Ve = 
O84] As Pr (Preteen — Pai! KAP =o, | AUS åa | oat (Vet Aug) =o) A undt = AMA Aa, 8; J- A0, + AB,’ =O 
0.4 9, P, P Meon. — Pa KAP, = ai At Aws wet Aws = Ws AL tdg M = Ad, A Oy Ads + MES! =e 
0.5 85 





See Fig. 30 for meaning of a, w, Ac, 8 and Ag terms. 





*Losses are often neglected where they are small compared to the machine output during the fault. 


**These values obtained from similar tabulation for other machine, 


required, as AS, the angular change for the other machine, 
can be taken as zero. 

In Fig. 30 three intervals in the step-by-step method are 
shown, and a circuit change is assumed to take place at the 
end of the third interval. The velocities a, a, and w: are 
assumed to remain constant through the corresponding 
three intervals. The acceleration on the other hand is 
assumed to remain constant from the middle of one inter- 
val to the middle of the subsequent interval. By this means 
acceleration is chosen to be alternately greater and less 
than the actual value as shown by the plotted curve. Such 
an arrangement is used to minimize the cumulative error. 

The initial acceleration oo, is computed from the power 
flow corresponding to the phase position at the beginning 
of the transient disturbance which takes place at t=0. 
This acceleration is then used for half of the first time 
interval Af to determine the velocity w which is assumed 
throughout the interval. The angular change A8, for the 
particular machine is then computed from the average 
velocity during the interval, Similar calculations are then 
made for the other machine to determine its angular change 
48, during the same interval. The final angle, the angle 
6,, at the end of the first interval, is the sum of the initial 
angle 0 and the angular displacements A6, and AQ’ for 
the two machines, 

The calculations for the second interval are made in a 
similar manner. The acceleration œ is computed with the 
aid of the angle €, obtained at the end of the first interval. 
Next the increment in velocity is obtained by assuming 


the acceleration œ: through the interval A£ This velocity 
is then used to compute the change in angle taking place 
through the second interval, which is equal to the velocity 
ax times the increment of time Ai. 

This process is repeated for each step throughout any 
period for which the circuit is not changed or for which the 
same time interval is used. If there is a change of either 
condition, it is necessary to compute a velocity correction 
term since, as pointed out previously, velocities are com- 
puted for the middle of the interval while acceleration and 
angular displacement are computed for the end of the 
interval. For the case illustrated in Fig. 30 the cireuit is 
assumed to be changed at the end of the third interval. 
Consequently, it is necessary to add a correction term V, 
to the velocity ws to obtain the velocity at the end of the 
third interval as shown in the figure. 

The fourth and subsequent intervals can be computed 
as for the first and subsequent intervals. To distinguish 
between the acceleration rates corresponding to the be- 
ginning of an interval or the end of the preceding interval, 
the practice has been followed of using plus and minus 
signs respectively. This procedure has been applied to the 
case under consideration using the terms aw. and o», at 
zero time. In this case the acceleration œo. is zero since 
jt is assumed that the system is in equilibrium prior to the 
application of the transient at the time t==0, and the ac- 
celeration os, applies upon the application of the transient, 
The term os. gives acceleration at the end of the third 
interval prior to the circuit change, and the term os, gives 
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the acceleration subsequent to the circuit change. Ordi- 
narily the plus and minus signs should be omitted, and in 
that case the term is understood to give the acceleration 
at the end of the interval indicated by the subscript. 

The time interval to be used in the step-by-step analysis 
is a matter of judgment and convenience. In the ordinary 
stability problera the interval should not be longer than 
0.1 second, which is a convenient interval since it gives the 
time in an even number of cycles, For some applications 
it is desirable to shorten the interval to 0.05 second, which 
corresponds to three cycles. The time interval can be 
changed from point to point throughout the transient dis- 
turbance. For example, during one part of a disturbance 
involving some circuit changes there can be little relative 
change in angular position, and relatively large intervals 
can be permitted. Conversely, other transient conditions 
can introduce large changes in angle during an interval. 
As a practical matter, the length of the interval should 
always be decreased if the change results in an angular 
awing of 20 degrees to 30 degrees in a single interval. The 
velocity-angle curve for two-machine systems can be 
plotted and compared with the results of calculation by 
the method of Skilling and Yamakawa.” 

The labor of making a step-by-step calculation will 
be reduced greatly by arranging the work in tabular form. 
For this reason Table 2 has been introduced. This table 
is based on the procedure found desirable in a-c network 
calculator studies and can be supplemented by additional 
columns if this is desirable to facilitate the calculation of 
the output power which in the table is assumed to have 
been obtained from the a-e network ealculator readings or 
from calculated power-angle curves. The calculations have 
been arranged so that velocity and acceleration curves 
can be plotted readily; this has been found desirable in 
a sufficient number of cases as to justify the additional 
columns required. 

Further detalla of the step-by-step procedure can be 
obtained from a study of the numerical examples. 


Y. EXAMPLES OF TRANSIENT-STABILITY 
PROBLEMS 


In the previous séctions, the concepts of calculating 
power-system stability are discussed in some detail. To 
illustrate the various salient features of stability calcula- 
tions, and to make clear the exact procedure in a specific 
problem, two examples will be calculated in detail. All of 
the individual steps in the calculation are given, so that 
one inexperienced in this work can follow the problem 
readily. To facilitate understanding of the various factors 
involved in transient-stability calculations, references are 
given to the sections where the theory involved is dis- 
cussed, and a considerable portion of the theory is re- 
viewed. In addition to a thorough knowledge of the fore- 
going sections of this chapter, an understanding of machine 
characteristics, Chap. 6, is necessary in solving the 
problems. 

The first example is a single-machine problem. This was 
chosen because it is the simplest case met in practice, and 
because in its solution the elements of a stability problem 
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can be illustrated with the least possibility of confusion. 
The single-machine problem is also useful when there are 
no intermediate loads, and losses can be neglected, since a 
two-machine problem can then be reduced to a single- 
machine problem, (Sec. 22), In the single-machine prob- 
lem all resistances and line capacitances are neglected to 
simplify the calculations. 

The two-machine example has been selected so that the 
sending end is the same for both problems. Both sending 
and receiving systems have finite inertia, and resistances 
are considered. This problem is important because it is 
the type most frequently calculated manually. Also, in 
using the general two-machine problem, all fundamental 
considerations affecting system stability in multi-machine 
systems can be illustrated. 










2-66 KV LINES 
50 MILES 


; Le 


RECEIVING END 


INFINITE 
INERTIA SYSTEM 


SENDING END 
Fig. 31--Single-machine system assumed for study. 


24. Description of Single-Machine System 


The single-machine system selected for study, shown 
schematically in Fig. 31, has the following characteristics: 


Transmission Lines: 


Two circuits in parallel, 50 miles long, 10 foot flat spacing = 
12.6 foot equivalent-delta spacing. Conductors are 250 000 
circular mils, copper. Distance between line centers is 40 
feet and the conductors are transposed. There are no 
ground wires. 50 000 kw at 100 percent power factor is de- 
livered to the infinite receiver system. Normal voltage 66 kv. 


Sending end: 


Two 30 000-kva, three-phase, 60-cycle, waterwheel gener- 
ators. 
Unsaturated synchronous reactance 
Rated-current transient reactance 

(Chap. 6, Part XIHI) 
Negative-sequence reactance 
Inertia constant (kw-see/kva)} 
Normal regulators and excitation system, 


ta = 63.8 percent 
ag’ = 25.4 percent 


z= 28.9 percent 
H=3 


Transformers: 
One 60 000-kva, three-phase, 60-cycle bank connected aa 


shown in Fig. 31 at each end of the transmission lines. 
Reactance=8 percent, Exciting current is neglected. 


Receiving end: 


Low-voltage side of receiver transformers connected to an 
infinite inertia system. Receiver low-voltage bus fixed at 
95 percent of normal voltage. 


25. Circuit Constants 


This problem is calculated using the per-unit system. 
The values given in the illustrations are all in per unit. The 
base selected is the kva of the sending end, or 60 000 kva. 
Using the formulas in Chap. 10, Sec. 4 to 7, 
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. 60000 ,.. 
Normal Current f= 366 - 525 amperes. 
Normal Voltage En= 5 = 38.1 kvline-to-neutral. + (39) 
_ 8 
Normal Impedance Za = XS =72.6 ohms. 


These values apply to the 66-kv portion of the system. 
If the above normal values are desired at any other point 
in the system, the transformer turns ratio should be used 
to determine the normal voltage at that point. 

The first step in the caleulation is to determine the 
impedances of the different elements of the system in per 
unit. These values are then put in the network and it is 
reduced to its simplest form. 

The percent reactance of the generators on 60 000 kva 
is twice the values given, but since the two machines are 
in parallel, the reactance in the networks is halved so the 
above values can be used. 

Using the methods of Chap. 3, X; and X; of each line 
equal 39.7 ohms. X, equals 138.2 ohms for one line, and 
108.2 ohms for the two lines in parallel. The line reactances 
in per unit on 60 000 kva at 66 kv are: 


Single Line: 
Positive- and negative-sequence reactance Xi, X2==0,547 
Zero-sequence reactance X= 1.90 
Two lines in parallel: 
Positive- and negative-sequence reactance X, X,—0.274 
Zero-sequence reactance Xo=1.49 


A definite voltage is usually maintained at certain car- 
dina! points in a system, and in this case the receiver low- 
voltage bus is maintained at 0.95 per-unit voltage. The 
sending-end generator terminal voltage is desired, so it is 
convenient to combine the portion of the network between 
the two buses into a single reactance, It is: 


X,=0.434 per unit 
=31.5 ohms, 


The load delivered at the receiver low-voltage bus is 
50 000 kw (0.833 per unit) at unity power factor. The 
current in the network is: 


7 0.833 : 
i-6gg 70.877 per unit 


— 460 amperes. 


(40) 


(41) 


With this current flowing, the terminal voltage of the 
sending-end generator is: 


Eg=0.95+0.877(j0.434) 
=0,95-+30,381 
= 1.023!" per unit 
e 39.8622" ky line-to-neutral 


(42) 


_ With the above quantities determined, all necessary 
information is available to compute the sending- and 
receiving-end power-cirele diagrams. This is often done 
in practical problems in order to determine the initial 
operating conditions, but in the problem this information 
is given, so circle diagrams are not necessary. 
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26. Transient Stability Calculation 

The most critical type of transient disturbance that 
receives consideration in stability studies is that arising 
from the application of a fault and the subsequent switch- 
ing necessary to isolate the fault. Tn this problem a zero- 
impedance double line-to-ground fault is assumed to take 
place at the sending end of one of the transmission lines 
as shown in Fig. 31. Both ends of the faulted line are 
opened simultaneously to clear the fault. The problem is 
to determine the maximum permissible time between the 
inception of the fault and the opening of the circuit 
breakers for which stability can be maintained. The time 
thus determined is not the breaker operating time that 
would normally be used but the maximum operating time 
which could be allowed and still maintain stability. The 
ability of a system to withstand a double Hne-to-ground 
fault is often, but not invariably, taken as the criterion of 
system stability. 

The first step is to calculate and plot power-angle dia- 
grams (See Chap. 10; Chap. 13, Sec. 2) for three circuit 
conditions: (1) the initial condition immediately prior to 
inception of the fault, (2) the condition during the fault, 
and (3) the condition after the fault is isolated. Since in 
this case the receiver has infinite inertia, its angular posi- 
tion remains fixed and it is necessary only to calculate 
power-angle diagrams for the sending end. The equation 
relating sending-end power to the known circuit quantities 
(See Chap. 9) reduces to the following in this problem 
because losses have been neglected: 


ES SEL. 
X 


in which 8 is the angle between the internal voltages Hig 
and E... Since the power-angle diagrams are to be de- 
termined for transient conditions, the voltage behind tran- 
sient reactance Eis must be used, and the value of X 
must be determined using generator transient reactance 
Za The generator internal voltage, or voltage behind 
transient reactance is the vector sum of the terminal volt- 
age of the machine and the voltage necessary to force the 
load current through the transient reactance, 


Ei_a=0.95+30.381-4+-0.877(30.254) 
= 1.126 per unit 


Pa=— cos (00740) (43) 


(44) 


Because of the times involved in transient disturbances, 
the internal voltage of the machine ls generally considered 
constant (Sec. 30, and Chap. 6, Sec. 21), so this value of 
Ea is used for the entire calculation. 





Fig. 32--Single-machine system. Network before the fault 
occurs, 
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Before the Fault-The network to be used in calculating 
the sending-end power before the fault is shown in Fig. 32. 
All necessary constants are known, so that, 


1.12) (0. 
P¿= O cos (804-8) 


es — 1.55 cos (90+8) per unit (45) 


During the Double Line-to-Ground Fault-Thefirst 
step in determining the power-angle diagram during the 
fault is to reduce the negative- and zero-sequence networks 
to single equivalent reactances to be applied at the point 
of fault, (Sec. 10). The constants to be used in the nega- 
tive- and zero-sequence networks are known, so these net- 
works can be drawn readily. They are shown in Fig. 33 (a) 
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Fig. 33—Single-machine system. Networks for use during the 
double line-to-ground fault. 
(a)—Negative-sequence network. 
(b)—Zero-sequence network, 

(c) —Network during the fault; 
(d)—Network (c) reduced. 


and (b), and to the right of each is the single equivalent 
reactance to which each network reduces. Since the fault 
is double line-to-ground, these two equivalent reactances 
must be paralleled (Chap. 2, Fig. 21) and connected at the 
point of fault, This is illustrated in Fig. 33 (c) which finally 
reduces to the network of Fig. 33 (d) by a simple star-delta 
conversion. With all losses neglected, the sending-end 
power is determined by Eq. (43). The shunt branches of 
Fig. 83 (d) need not be considered, as they only affect 
reactive power transfer. If maintained internal voltage 
had not been assumed and it was required to consider the 
demagnetizing effect of shunt loads, the shunt branches 
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would be considered. As the generator internal voltage or 
voltage back of transient reactance is assumed to remain 
constant, the same voltages calculated for the condition 
before the fault apply, and 
Pia -012025 os (90-48) 
= —0.370 cos (9044) per unit. (46) 


After the Fault—When the faulted line section la iso- 
lated from the system, the network to be used for caleu- 


j0.547 





Eg 995 


Ego X= ¡0.957 


* 123 


Fig. 34—Single-machine system. Network after the fault is 
isolated. 


lating Pg” is that shown in Fig. 34. Using the constants 
given, the sending-end power equation becomes; 


" (1.12) (0.95) 
e ii 9 
Py 0.957 cos (80--8) 


=— 1.11 cos (804-8) per unit. (47) 


Power-Angle Diagroms and Limiting Angles— 
Equations (45), (46), and (47) are plotted in Fig. 35 as & 
function of 8, giving the power-angle diagrams of the 
single-machine system for the condition assumed. In- 
spection of the diagram or solving Eq. (45) for $ with 
P,=0.833 per unit shows that before the fault occurs the 
system is operating at an angle of 32.3 degrees. The maxi- 
mum angle (critical angle of See. 4 and 6) to which the 
machine can swing, after the fault is isolated, without loss 
of stability is 131.6 degrees. This angle can be read from 
Fig. 35 or calculated by determining the value of 8 between 
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90° and 180° that will satisfy Eq. (47) with P,”=0.833 
per unit. This is the maximum value that @ can reach 
without the system becoming unstable. If the angle @ ex- 
ceeds 131.67, then the mechanical input to the sending-end 
generator exceeds its electrical output (see Fig. 35), and 
the generator pulls out of synchronism. By the equal-area 
method described in Sec. 6, an angle of approximately 57 
degrees is selected as the maximum angle at which the 
fault can be isolated if stability is to be maintained. 

Angle-Time or Swing Curves—To determine the 
time of fault isolation corresponding to 57 degrees, @ is 
determined as a function of time by a step-by-step method. 
The method is described in detail in Sec. 23, and a con- 
venient means of calculating is to use the tabular form 
illustrated by Table 2, Such a calculation is carried out in 
Table 3, using this form. The first part of Table 3 assumes 
that the fault is not isolated, and the rapid increase in 8 
indicates how fast the system becomes unstable under 
these conditions. Note that the low inertia constant 
(H=3 kw-sec/kva) of the generators permits them to 
change angular position rapidly, so that relatively small 
time intervals, 0.05 seconds, are chosen for the calculation. 

As previously explained, the velocity is assumed con- 
stant over each period, but the acceleration is assumed 
constant from the middle of one period to the middle of 
the next. This is done to minimize cumulative errors. 
Column 6 shows how this is done. 
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The second part of the tabulation assumes that the fault 
is isolated in 0.15 seconds, since in this time @ has increased 
to 57.2 degrees which matches closely the 57 degrees chosen 
as the maximum switching angle to maintain stability in 
Fig. 35. The terms —0.15 and +0.15 seconds in column 1 
indicate the increments of time before and after the break- 
ers open. Note the changes in columns 6, 7, and 9 for the 
—0.15 second time. The calculation indicates that sta- 
bility is maintained, since 8 reaches a maximum value less 
than the critical angle of 131.6 degrees. The calculation 
is carried far enough to show that 0 begins to return to the 
new operating point. 

The angle-time or swing curves resulting from the step- 
by-step calculation are plotted in Fig. 36. Curves 4 and B 
are the graphic plot of the calculations carried out in Table 
2. They show more clearly that stability will be lost 
quickly if the fault is not isolated and that stability is 
just maintained if the total fault clearing time is not 
greater than 0.15 seconds. Curves C and D have also been 
calculated by the step-by-step method, and show that 
stability is lost for fault clearing times slightly longer 
than 0.15 seconds. 


27. Assumptions Made in Solving Two-Machine 
Problems 


The two-machine problem given below is an example 
of the manner in which this problem can be solved by 


TABLE 3--STEP-BY-STEP CALCULATION OF ANGLE-TIME CURVES FOR SINGLE-MACHINE SYSTEM 
H=3 
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Fig. 36—Angle-time curves for single-machine system. 


A--Fault not cleared. 

B—Fault isolated in 0.15 see. 
C—Fault isolated in 0.16 sec, 
D—Fault isolated in 0.17 sec. 


calculation. A number of simplifying assumptions are 
made, most of which are conservative. 

The common assumptions are listed, together with refer- 
ences from which their effect can be determined. 


1. Impedance of the load is constant (Sec. 9). 

2. Effect of saliency is generally neglected (Sec. 15). 

3. Negative-sequence loss varies as 7 for all machines (Chap. 
6, Part XIII). This assumption is inherent in the method 
of symmetrical components (Sec. 10). 

4, Rated-current transient reactance is normally used (Chap. 
6, Part XTID. 

5. The losses in generators are sometimes neglected. This is 
permissible when the output of the machine during the 
fault is large compared with its losses. Typical generator 
resistances are given in Chap, 6, The loss due to the uni- 
direetional component of short-circuit current is discussed 
in Chap. 6. 

6, The internal voltage or voltage behind transient reactance 
is assumed to remain constant during a transient disturb- 
ante (Chap. 6, Sec. 22). 

7. The effect of negative-sequence torque is generally neg- 
jected (Sec. 10). 


Almost all of the above assumptions are conservative, 
and the net effect is conservative. More accurate calcula- 
tions can be made by referring to the references given, but 
this is not usually done because more margin than is ob- 
tained by these assumptions is necessary for safe operation 
of a system from the standpoint of transient stability. 

Generally, the first step in the calculation of a two- 
machine problem is to draw the sending-end and receiving- 
end circle diagrams, which would be used to determine the 
operating conditions of a system at the time of a fault 
(Chap. 10, Sec, 21). In this problem this information is 
given. 


28. Description of Two-Machine System 


The two-machine system assumed for study is illustrated 
in Fig. 37. The sending end is the same as in the single- 
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machine problem. Transformer resistance is included, but 
generator resistances are not. Including resistance, the 
transformer impedance becomes 1+38 percent. The line 
data in ohms using the methods of Chap. 3 are: 


Single line: 
Positive- and negative-sequence 
impedance 
Zero-sequence impedance 


Zh; Zo 12.84-;39.7 
Zy—-27.24-/138.2 


Two lines in parallel: 
Positive- and negative-sequence 
impedance 
Zero-sequence impedance 


Zs, Z,=6.43-+519.9 
Zo=20.7+5108.2 


The receiving-end data are: 

Generators: 
Two 62 500-kva, three-phase, 60-cycle turbine generators 
Unsaturated synchronous reactance zi=125 percent 
Rated-current transient reactance x= 15.6 percent 
Negative-sequence reactance w= 9.8 percent 
Inertia constant (kw-sec/Ekva) Hag 

Shunt load: 


115 000 kw at 85 percent power factor located at receiving- 
end low-tension bus. Load is represented by a constant 











impedance, 
2~66 KV LINES 
50 MILES 
& pr iin 
— F E 
7 = LOAD 
SENDING END RECEIVING END 


Fig. 37—Two-machine system assumed for study, 


29. Circuit Constants 


The two-machine problem is also calculated using the 
per-unit system. The kva base is optional, so for simplicity 
60 000-kva base is again used. 


The circuit constants in per unit on 60 000 kva are: 


Transmission lines: 
Single line: 
Positive- and negative- 
sequence impedance 
Zero-sequenee impedance 
Two lines in parallel: 
Positive- and negative- 
sequence impedance 
Zero-sequence impedance 


Zi, Zo=0.177 +30,548 
2$4—0.373 41.90 


Zi, £4 0.0883-L-0.274 
Z,—0.284 +51.49 
Receiving End: 
Each Generstor: 
Conventional synchronous 


reactance ta = 1.20 
Rated-current transient reactance za =0.15 
Negative-sequence reactance 230.094 
Inertia constant (kw-sec/kva) H=5 


Shunt load: 


The shunt load is 1.92 per unit at 0.85 lagging power 
factor, or 1.92-+-71.19 per unit. 
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Since the machines are in parallel, the above values must 
be divided by two before insertion in the sequence networks. 

The capacitance of the two 50-mile transmission lines is 
neglected in this problem. This is justified on the basis of 
calculations that show the line capacitive reactance to be 
nearly equal in magnitude to the transformer magnetizing 
reactance, and the latter has also been neglected. Con- 
sideration of line capacitive reactance and transformer 
magnetizing reactance would add in no way to the prob- 
lem's effectiveness in illustrating a typical stability caloula- 
tion, nor would it add to the generality of the networks in- 
volved, since the load introduces a shunt branch. If it is 
necessary to include these effects, Chap. 3 gives line con- 
stants, which may be converted to general circuit (A BCD) 
constants by Table 9, Chap. 10 or by Chap. 9, Sec. 6. The 
equivalent y form is given in Chap. 9, Sec. 6. The appendix 
gives equivalent circuits for transformers, which can be 
introduced into the circuit. 

As in the single-machine problem, voltage is considered 
to be maintained at the receiving low-tension bus. The 
receiving-end maintained bus voltage is 36.2 kv line-to- 
neutral (95 percent of normal). With voltage maintained 
at this point, it is again convenient to combine the net- 
work between the low-voltage buses into a single set of cir- 
euit constants. These quantities are tabulated in the first 
four columns of Table 4 in terms of the familiar ABCD 
constants (See Chap. 10), which are used in this problem 
to facilitate the handling of the network involving shunt 
branches. The ABCD constants for one line plus the trans- 
formers, and for two lines in parallel plus the transformers, 
can be written immediately without further calculation by 
using the quantities given above and Network Number 1 
of the tabulated formulas for ABCD constants given in 
Chap. 10. These two sets of constants are listed in Table 4, 
Cols. (1) and (2). Since the load also forms part of the net- 
work between the points of maintained voltage, it will be 
combined with the constants of Cols. (1) and (2) to give 
those listed in Cols, (3) and (4), respectively. This is ac- 
complished by using Network Number 10, Table 9, 
Chap. 10. 

The load at the receiver low-tension bus is 1.92 per unit 
at 85 percent power factor, or 1.024-71.19 per unit. Part 
of the total kva is supplied by the sending-end generators 
and part by the receiving-end units. For this problem, it is 
assumed that the sending-end station is delivering 50 000 
kw (0.833 per unit) at unity power factor to the load. This 
dictates that the receiving-end station is delivering 1.08+ 
71.19 per unit to the load, or 1.08 per unit real power at 
67.4 percent power factor. With 0.833 per unit real power 
coming to the load through the network, the current drawn 
through the network is 


7 0.833 . 
L¿= =0.877 per unit at 100 percent power factor 


0.95 (48) 
Note that this expression is identical to Eq. (41). With the 
above current flowing, the sending-end low tension bus 
voltage is 
Es=0.95+0.877 (0.108 4-;0.434) 
= 1.045+70.381 per unit 
=1,11 e £* per unit 


(49) 
242.5 e 9? ky line-to-neutral. 
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The current flowing to the load from the receiving-end 
machines, when they are delivering 1.084-71.19 per unit 
power (1.605 per unit power at 67.4 percent. power factor} is 


= 1.605 
Ia 0.95 
Ij —1.14—71.25 per unit 

=599 —3658 amperes. 





= 1.69 per unit at 67.4 percent power factor. 
(50) 


30, Transient-Stability Calculation 


In the single-machine problem the most severe type of 
transient disturbance was considered, namely, the applica- 
tion of a fault and its subsequent isolation. The same dis- 
turbance is considered in the present problem, and the 
same zero-impedance double line-to-ground fault located 
at the sending end of one transmission line is used. This is 
shown in Fig. 37. The circuit breakers are assumed to 
open simultaneously to isolate the faulted line, and again 
maximum permissible time between fault inception and 
breaker clearing to maintain stability is to be determined. 
Here again it becomes apparent that prompt switching is 
imperative if the assumed load is to be carried. 

Before plotting power-angle diagrams for the sending 
and receiving ends for the three cireuit conditions, (1) be- 
fore, (2) during, and (33 after the fault, it is necessary to 
calculate the generator internal voltages using the known 
terminal voltages, Eg and Ez and the generator rated- 
current transient reactances (ta). The sending-end inter- 
nal voltage is: 


Ei =1.045-+30.381-+0.877 (0.254) 
—1.045-Fj0.604 per unit 
= 1.216 per unit 
= 46.267 ky line-to-neutral. 


(51) 


The receiving-end voltage behind transient reactance, 
remembering that Ex is 0.95 per unit volts, is 


Ei ,4,—0.954- (1.14— 51.25) (j0.075) 
= 1.044+ 70.0855 per unit 
= 1.048614" per unit 
=4064? ky line-to-neutral. 


(52) 


Before the Fault—The network for use in calculating 
the sending- and receiving-end power is shown in Fig. 38. 
Since the equivalent circuits of the generators consist of a 
series impedance, their ABCD constants can be written 
down without calculation. These are listed in Col. (5) and 
(6) of Table 4. Now using Network Number 16 from the 
tabulation of ABCD-constants formulas of Chap. 10, the 
ABCD constants for the entire system can be determined. 
The results are given in Table 4, Col. (7). To illustrate the 
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Fig. 38—Two-machine system. Network before the fault 
occurs. 
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method, the B constant is calculated below. Subscript 1 
denotes the receiving-end generator; 2 denotes two parallel 
lines with transformers and load; and 3 the sending-end 
generators, 


B= A BiA: + DB + BB CF DD) 
= (1+ 70) [(0-4-50.075) (1.7994. 70.774) 4- (1-0) (0.109 
--50.434)] + (0+ 0.254) [(0+ 70.075) (2.11 —¿1.31) 
+ (1-+-j0)(1+j0)] 
=0.011+ 70.847 =0,847 87, 


The real parts of equations 85 and 86, Chap. 9 can be 
expressed in the form: 








Ps= Ep cos (8—8)— do cos (8-+0) (53) 
and P,—- —E2 = cos (B—o)-4- e Ps dos (8-6), (54) 


Where Pa 2d Pg are the sending- and receiving-end 
power, Es and En are their respective internal voltages 
from equations (51) and (52), and a, B, and 6 are the vector 
angles of the 4, B, and D constants, respectively. Positive 
direction of power flow is out of the sending-end generators 
and into the recelving-end generators. 

Ps and Pg for the condition before the fault can now 
be calculated. 


P= (1.205772 





cos (89.2? —8.2?) 


.. (1.21) (01.048) o 
0.847 cos (89.2? 4-0) 
= 0.300 — 1.50 cos (80.2? 4-8) per unit. (55) 
2.50 
"EM AT e 
Pr (1,048) 0347 es (80.2? —31.5) 
(1.21) (1.048) 
+ 0.817 cos (89,2°— 8) 
e —1.734+1.50 cos (89.2? — 0) per unit. (56) 


During the Fault—As in the single-machine system, 
the negative- and zero-sequence networks must be deter- 
mined, reduced to single impedances, and applied at the 
point of fault. Both of these networks can be readily 
constructed as all of the eircuit constants are given in 
Sec. 20. The negative- and zero-sequence networks are 
Shown in Fig. 39 (a) and (b), and at the right of each the 
single equivalent impedance that represents the network 
is shown. Beeause the assumed fault is double line-to- 
ground, the two single impedances representing the nega- 
tive- and zero-sequence networks must be paralleled before 
they are applied to the point of fault (Chap. 2, Fig. 21). 
The complete network for use during the fault is shown in 
Fig. 39 (c), which includes this resulting shunt impedance. 

It is now necessary to reduce the network of Fig. 39 (c) 
to one set of circuit constants before the power equations 
can be solved. To do this involves a rather general usage 
of ABCD constants and the necessary steps will be in- 
dividually traced. The first step is to obtain the network of 
Fig. 39 (d), which is readily accomplished. The sum of the 
sending-end generator and transformer impedances form 
ihe left-hand branch, the receiving-end generator imped- 
ance alone forms the right-hand branch, and the shunt 
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Fig. 39---Two-machine system. Networks for use during the 
double line-to-ground fault, 













(a)—Negative-sequence network. 
(b)-—Zero-sequence network. 

(e)-—Complete network during the fault. 
(d)— First reduction of complete network. 
(e)—8econd reduction of complete network. 
(D — Final reduced network during the fault. 


branches consist of the impedances representing the load 
and the fault, both of which are taken directly from Fig. 
39 (c). The center unit is found by paralleling the two 
transmission lines and adding the receiving-end trans- 
former impedance. The latter renders one series imped- 
ance for which the ABCD constants can be written without 
calculation, The network of Fig. 39 (d) is thus complete, 
and the next step is to simplify this network to that shown 
in Fig. 39 (e). This step combines the two shunt branches 
into the general circuit constants and ean be porformed 
by using Network Number 12 of the table of formulas for 
ABCD constants given in Chap. 10, Before using Network 
Number 12, the two shunt branches must be converted 
to admittances by taking the reciprocal of the known 
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TABLE 4—Circurr CONSTANTS FOR Two-MACHINE SYSTEM 
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2.11 --71.31 2.11 —¿1.31 0 2.31 —71.31 17.25 — 4730.2 2.11 —71.31 
d 248.7915. | 248.85 248.515 | gA T ciet 248e7 ii 
D 1+30 1430 1430 1430 14450 1-550 4.098 +70.1583 | 9,01-H30.331 | 1.008 +70.1583 
El eit en e? ei? ej? 1.110418? 0,91cir? 1.110459? 
impedances. The fault and load branches expressed as 04 j0.254 ABCD 0+j0.075 
i i : QUU 
admittances are, respectively: Q TABLE 4 COL.3 0000 (e) 
Yam———— — ——2,36—j18.14 per unit (57 
37 0.00706 -- 0.0542 1944p (87) 
and ; ABCD + 
1 . . o E d-s o oE dur O 
oro 211 259! per unit. (58) «121 TABLE 4 COL.9 ] 098 
Now the network of Fig. 39 (e) is complete, and it re- Wig. 40—Two-machine vat Network after the fault js 
mains only to combine the two series impedances with the ee. 
central set of circuit constants, and Fig. 39 (f), the final P 1.110 . . 
reduction, is determined. This simplification is performed Pg" = (1.21)? cos (86.8”—8.2% 


by using Network Number 16 from the table in Chap. 10 
referred to above. The sample calculation of the B con- 
stant, for the network used before the fault, will illustrate 
the method. Col. (8) of Table 4 gives the final circuit 
constants for use during the fault. Using these circuit 
constants and the previously calculated internal voltages, 
which we assume to remain constant, all quantilies are 
available for calculation of Ps’ and P, the sending- and 
receiving-end power during the fault, Substituting in 
Eqs. (53) and (54), 





9.91 
Pm 2 " LIN > 
Py =(1.21) 35g 8 (89.8? — 1,9% 
_ (1.21) (1.048) e 
— 279 — cos (89.3? -- 8) 


— (0.1753 —0.335 cos (89.3? -- 8) per unit, 


Py! = ~ (1.048) rn eos (89.3? — 27.0°) 


(1.22 (1.048) 
+ 3.79 
= = 1.797+0.335 cos (89.3? —8) per unit. (60) 


After the Fault —The network for use in calculating 
sending- and receiving-end power after the double line- 
to-ground fault has been isolated, is shown in Fig. 40. 
Except for the fact that one transmission line only is in 
service, the network is identical to that which applied 
before the fault occurred. Exactly the same procedure 
is followed in arriving at the final set of circuit constants, 
and these constants are listed in Col. (9) of Table 4. 
The power equations after the fault become: 


(59) 





cos (80.3? — 8) 


— 0.276 — 1.09 cos (86.8?--8) per unit, 


Py =— 


sbe 


(1.21) (1.048) 





1,162 


1.162 


3.21 


cos (86.840) 


(61) 


(1.048)2-— cos (86.8? —33.5°) 


1.162 
(1.21) (1.048) 
1.162 


eos (86.8? — 8) 


= --1.7264-1.092 cos (86.8°— 8) per unit. (62) 
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Fig. 41—Sending-end power-angle diagrams for two-machine 
problem. 
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Power-Angle Diagrams—Egg. (55), (59), and (61) are 
plotted in Fig, 41 as a function of 6, giving the sending- 
end power-angle diagrams for the conditions assumed. The 
receiving-end diagrams are plotted in a similar manner 
from Eqs. (56), (60), and (62), These are shown in Fig. 42, 
The solution of the receiving-end power equations to obtain 
Fig. 42 renders negative values, because positive direction 
of power flow was chosen as being into the receiving-end 
generators. In Fig. 42 the per-unit power scale is plotted 
as positive, because this is believed to be less confusing 
than negative values. This is permissible if the change in 
sign is recognized when performing the step-by-step solu- 
tion for angle-time curves. 

Note that in Fig. 41 the sending-end input is indicated 
by the horizontal line as 0.917 per-unit. This figure is the 
sum of the 0.833 per-unit power delivered to the load plus 
the line and transformer losses, Since line capacitance is 
neglected (Sec. 29) the total volt-ampere consumption in 
the system is, 


PZ=(0.877(0.109+ 30.434) 
=0.0838+30.334 per unit 
= 5000+ 720 200 kva. 


The in-phase portion, or loss, is 0.0838 per unit, sothat the 
total sending-end power is 0.833-+-0.0838 =0.917 per unit. 
The receiving-end power-angle diagrams of Fig. 42 show 
the receiving-end input to be 1.083 per unit, which is the 
same figure as the power delivered to the load from the 
receiving bus, since there are no losses present in that end 
of the network. 

The initial operating angle is @=25.3 degrees as indi- 
eated in Figs. 41 and 42. This is the angular difference in 
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Fig. 42—Recelving-end power-angle diagrams for two-ma- 
chine problem. 


electrical degrees between the rotors, or internal voltages, 
of the sending- and receiving-end machines before the 
fault oceurs. This figure of 25.3 degrees can be readily 
checked by taking the difference in angle of the internal 
voltages expressed in Eqs. (51) and (52). This serves 
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as a quick check on the calculation of the power-angle 
diagrams for the condition before the fault. 

In the single-machine problem it was possible to estimate 
the maximum angle of fault clearing by simply balancing 
positive and negative areas on the power-angle diagram 
(See Sec. 26). This was possible because the movement of 
only one machine rotor had to be followed. In the present 
case, this equal-area method can not be applied because 
stability or instability is determined by the relative angular 
position of two machines. The maximum rotor-displace- 
ment angle before fault isolation is not determined from 
the power-angle diagrams, but will be found as a part of 
the calculation of angle-time curves. 

Angle-Timeor Swing Curves —Theangle-time curves, 
which relate time to angular displacement, are most 
conveniently determined by the step-by-step integration 
method described in Sec. 23. The calculation is similar 
to that carried out for the single-machine system except 
that the angular swing of both sending and receiving 
machines must be traced during each time interval. 

The best description of the actual procedure is had by 
referring to Table 5 in which the angle-time or swing 
curves are calculated. The form used is identical, for each 
machine, to that of Table 3, so that altogether it is similar 
to two single-machine system calculations. The ealcula- 
tions for one time interval must be made for both machines 
before proceeding to the next interval. This is true because 
the one quantity relating the angular position of the two 
machines, 8, is found by taking the difference in angle of 
the two machines at the end of each interval, and in order 
to find the electrical output for each machine in the suc- 
ceeding interval, this value of 8 is applied to each set of 
power-angle diagrams or caleulated from the corresponding 
sending- and receiving-end power equations. To make this 
clear, refer to the first time interval in Table 5. The initial 
position of each rotor, with respect. to the receiving-end 
low-tension bus voltage, is given in Cols. (2) and (12). The 
initial value of @ is the difference between the rotor angles, 
Col. (2) minus Col. (12), or 25.3 degrees as previously 
determined. Using this value of 6, the electrical output 
from each machine is determined, and the calculation pro- 
ceeds to find the angle of each rotor at the end of the first 
interval. These figures are tabulated in Cols. (11) and (21), 
and subtracting (21) from (11) gives the new 6, Col. (23), 
io be used in the next time interval. This new 8 is then 
used in the power-angle diagrams, or the corresponding 
sending- and receiving-end power equations, to obtain the 
electrical output from each machine in the second interval. 
The computation is now carried on to find 9 at the end of 
the second interval, ete. 

The first part of Table 5 assumes that the fault is not 
isolated, and illustrates by the continued increase of @ that 
the system becomes unstable under this condition. Time 
intervals of 0.05 second are used because of the relatively 
rapid swing of the sending-end machines. A comparison of 
Cols. (11) and (21) points out that the receiver machines 
swing much slower than the sending-end machines. This 
is caused by the relatively larger inertia constant and kva 
rating of the receiver generators, resulting in a much 
smaller acceleration [Col. (15) compared to (5)]. The 
second part of Table 5 assumes that the fault is isolated in 
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Fig. 43—Angle-time curves for each machine, wo-machine 
system. 
A-—Fault not cleared. 
B—Fault isolated in 0,20 seo, 
C—Fault isolated in 0.17 sec. 
D—Fault isolated in 0.15 sec. 


0.15 seconds. Col. (23) shows that 8 reaches a maximum 
of 98.7 degrees and then starts to return toward a new 
stable operating point. Figures 41 and 42 indicate that 
ihe new operating point is at an angle 0 —39 degrees. 

The results of the calculations performed in Table 5 are 
given in Figs. 43 and 44. The swing of each rotor with 
respect to the fixed reference is shown in Fig. 43. Curves 
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Fig. 44—Angle-time curves for two-machine system showing 
difference in rotor angle between sending and receiving ma- 
chines. 


A— Fault not cleared. 

B—Fault isolated in 0.20 sec. 
C-—Fauk isolated in 0.17 see. 
D-—Fault isolated in 0.15 sec. 
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A and D of Fig. 43 represent a plot of the figures in Cols, 
(11) and (21) of Table 5. Curves B and C of Fig. 43 
represent similar step-by-step calculations for longer times 
of fault isolation, By following the trend of the sending- 
and receiving-end angle-time curves for a given fault-clear- 
ing time, the loss or maintenance of stability can be seen. 
If the phase angle difference of the two machines continues 
to increase after fault isolation, instability results, but if 
the two machines tend to move back together during thia 
time, the system is stable. It is possible for instability to 
occur on the second overswing, which is an exception to 
the above statement. This phenomenon is relatively rare 
but should be remembered in multi-machine problems, 
particularly where one or two machines are swinging very 
fast with respect to the other sources involved. Figure 43 
indicates that for fault clearing times of 0.15 and 0.17 
seconds stability is maintained, and for 0.20 seconds 
instability results. 

in the two-machine system a more convenient way of 
plotting swing curves is that shown in Fig. 44, in which the 
difference in angular displacement, $, is used rather than 
the individual position of each machine. Referring to Fig. 
44, it ig plain that the system is stable for fault isolation 
times of 0.15 and 0.17 seconds, and that stability is quickly 
lost if the fault duration is 0.20 seconds. Curves A and D 
of Fig. 44 are plotted from Col. (23) in Table 5. 


VI. SHORT-CUT METHODS OF CALCULATION 
—TWO-MACHINE SYSTEM 


Perhaps the most usual reason for making a stability cal- 
culation on this type of system is to determine how fast 
relays and circuit breakera must be made to operate if sta- 
bility is to be maintained after a fault oceurs. R. D. Evans 
and W. A. Lewis presented a group of curves," caleu- 
lated for a two-machine system having the usual circuit 
elements, which permit the quick estimation of permis- 
sible fault durations for various types of faults. 


31. Assumed System 


For a complete and accurate calculation on a particular 
system it is necessary to consider all the various factors 
discussed in Part V. For determining approximate relay 
and eireuit-breaker time, results of sufficient accuracy can 
be obtained, except under extreme or unusual conditions. 
The assumed system upon which the caleulation of the 
general curves is based, is shown in Fig. 45, and the 
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Fig. 45—System conditions assumed for study: 


Symmetrical system, high tension bus at each end; line capacitance 
and I'R losses neglected; transformer neutrals solidly grounded; 
quick response excitation (constant internal voltage); no damper 
windings: frequency =60 cycles; load=100 percent at instant of 
fault. inception: faults located at most severe point on high-tension 
lines; average short-circuit losses. 
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simplifying assumptions made for the study are included 
at the bottom of the figure. 

The results of the stability calculations are given in the 
four groups of curves, Figs. 46-49. These curves give 
directly the results for a system with the smallest inertia 
which may be expected, corresponding to water-wheel 
generators at both ends of the system. In the more usual 
case, the reeciver machine will have o larger inertia con- 
stant, and correction terms to be applied to the results 
obtained from the curves, to adjust for this departure 
from assumed conditions, will be given. 


32. Application of Data 


The procedure for using the curves is as follows: 

(1) First, it is necessary to determine the reactance be- 
tween the internal voltages of the sending- and receiving- 
end machines. This reaetance should be expressed in per- 
cent, based upon the total capacity of the generating units 
in operation at the time the fault occurs. If the exact 
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Fig. 46— Maximum permissible duration of fault to maintain 
stability: 


SINGLE LINE-TO-GROUND FAULT 


machine constants are not known, an average value can 
be assurned from the synchronous-machine constants given 
in Table 4 of Chap. 6. If other than full load is assumed, 
the reactance thus determined must be multiplied by the 
ratio of assumed load to full load. 

(2) Using the value of reactance just determined, the 
initial angle can be found from Fig. 50. 

(3) By refegence to Fig. 45, the section of line that must 
be removed from service to clear the fault is known, so 
that the ratio h of reactance after the fault is isolated to 
the initial reactance can be determined. 

(4) Using the sine of the initial angle determined in (2) 
and the ratio L, determined in (3), the time in cycles should 
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Fig. 47—Maximum permissible duration of fault to maintain 
atability: 

LINE-TO-LINE FAULT 


be read from the curve (Figs. 46-49) for the type of fault 
being studied. 

(5) The mertia constants for the sending- and receiving- 
end machines should be determined. If the total mechan- 
ical inertia of the machines at one end is known, the inertia 
constant for that end of the system can be determined by 
using Eq. (37) appearing in Sec. 22. In case the inertia is 
not definitely known, an average value can be obtained by 
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Fig. 48—Maximum permissible duration of fault to maintain 
stability: 


DOUBLE LINE-TO-GROUND FAULT 
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Fig. 49— Maximum permissible duration of fault to maintain 
stability: 
THREE-PHASE FAULT 


reference to Table 8. When the inertia constants, H, in kw- 
seconds per kva, for both ends of the system are known, 
the inertia correction factor by which the values of time 
should be multiplied can be found by reference to Table 6, 
or to the following equations from which Table 6 has 
been prepared, 








o l HH, 
"1,1 H+H, (63) 
H, H, 
I; = Inertia correction factor = Te, (64) 


In these equations H, and H, are the inertia constants of 
the sending- and receiving-end machines, in kw-seconds 
per kva, respectively. 

(6) If the frequency is other than 60 cycles, the result 
should be multiplied by the square root of the ratio of the 
new frequency to 60 cycles. 

(7) If the load at the time the fault occurs is not equal 
to the kva rating of the generators, the result should be 
divided by the square root of the ratio of the actual kw 
load to the generator rating in kva. 

Example: In order to illustrate the use of the short- 
cut method just described, the single-machine problem 
calculated in Part V of this chapter will be solved and the 
resulting maximum eireuit-breaker clearing time will be 
compared to that obtained by the complete calculation. 
The assumed system is defined in Sec. 24, and the 50 000- 
kw load assumed there will still apply. . 

The total generator capacity is 60000 kva and the 
transient reactance on this base, of the two machines in 
parallel, is 25.4 percent. 

The assumed transformers each have eight percent re- 
actance on a 60 000-kva base. 
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Each transmission line was calculated to have a positive- 
sequence reactance of 39.7 ohms, which can be converted 
to percent on this same base by conventional methods. 
Each line represents 54.7 percent on 60 000 kva, and the 
two lines in parallel equal 27.4 percent. 

The receiver has no reactance since il was assumed to 
be an infinite inertia system of large capacity. 

The total reactance between generator internal voltage 
and the infinite receiver is then: 


Generators 25,4 percent 
Transformer 8.0 percent 
Two lines in parallel 27.4 percent 
Transformer 8.0 percent 
Total 68.8 percent on 


60 000 kva. 


The assumed load is 50 000 kw, so the ratio of actual 
load to generator rated kva is 50 000 divided by 60 000, 
or 0.833. Hence, at the present load, the reactance is, 


68.280.833 = 57.4 percent. 


From Fig. 50, the initial operating angle is approxi- 
mately 32 degrees, the sine of which is 0.53. Note that 
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REAGTANCE- PERCENT 
Fig. 50—Initial operating angle as a function of reactance. 


the figure of 32 degrees checks closely the initial operating 
angle determined in the detailed calculation. 

When one line is switched out to isolate the fault, which 
was assumed to be double line-to-ground, the reactance 
increases to, 


(68.8-++ 27.4)0.833 — 80.1 percent. 
80.1 
7 57.4 — 1.4 
From Fig. 48, which applies for a double line-to-ground 
fault, corresponding to sine of initial angle 0.53 and 4 = 
1.4, it is seen that ¿=5.8 cycles, approximately. 
From Table 6, corresponding to H,—3 and H,=%, 
k,=1.41. 
Since the initial load is 0.833 times the generator kva 
rating, the corrected maximum time to fault isolation is, 


1.41 . 
i=5.8X 0333 —8.94 or approximately 9 cycles. 


Hence, h 
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TABLE 6—INERTIA CORRECTION FACTOR, kı. 
(Computed from Egs. (63) and (64)) 



































H, Hor Hi 

or M 
He) 2 3 4 8 iB ou 12 | 50 e 
2 10.816 0.894, 0.943) 1.03 | 1,05 | 1.06 | 1.07 | 1.13 1 1.15 
3 [0.894 1.00 | 1.07 | 1,21 1 1.24 | 1.25 | 1.26 | 1.37 | 1.41 
4 10.943) 1.07 | 1.15 11.33 | 1.38 | 1.40 | 1.41 1.57 | 1.63 
510.977, 1.12 | 1.22. | 1.48 | 1.40 | 1.51 | 1.53 | 1.74 | 1.88 
6|1.00 1.15 | 1.26 | 1.51 | 1.58 | 1.61 | 1.63 | 1.89 | 2.00 
8 |1.032 | 1.91 | 1.33 | 1.63 | 1.72 | 1.76 | 1.79 | 2.14 | 2.31 
10 11.05 11.24 | 1.38 | 1.72 | 1.83 | 1.87 | 1.91 2.36 | 2.58 
11 11.06 11.25 | 1.40 | 1.76 | 1.87 | 1.91 | 1.96 2.45 | 2.71 
12 (1.07 | 1.26 | 4.41 | 1.79 | 1.91 | 1.96 1 2.00 | 2.54 | 2.83 
50 [1.13 | 1.37 | 1.57 | 2.14 | 2.36 | 2.45 | 2.54 | 4.08 | 5.77 
c |1.15 | 2.431 11.63 | 2.31 | 2.58 | 2.71 | 2.83 1] 5.77 | œ 





This figure matches the one obtained by detailed calcula- 
tion to within the limits of accuracy of reading the curves, 
and shows that the quiek-estimating curves when carefully 
applied give results that are dependable, as long as the 
actual system being considered is similar in circuit clements 
to the assumed system of Fig. 45. 

Limitations in Using Curves—The greater the num- 
ber of arbitrary assumptions and the larger the departures 
from the assumed conditions, the greater the resulting er- 
ror. However, for systems of average characteristics the 
results are satisfactory. For example, if the actual system 
hag no voltage regulators, the permissible fault duration is 
materially reduced. This is particularly true for cases 
where long fault duration is permitted. Also, if there is no 
high-tension bus in the actual case, more synchronizing 
power can be transmitted while the fault is on the system, 
but a greater increase in reactance occurs when the faulted 
line and transformers are removed as a unit frorn the sys- 
tem, so that the two effects are in the direction to com- 
pensate. 

Where large steam generators are closely connected to 
the receiving end of the system, the effective initial angle is 
not determined solely by the transfer reactance fram the 
sending-end generators, but is usually reduced consider- 
ably by the receiving-end generators, This can be taken in- 
to account approximately by reducing the reactance of the 
receiver machines, Where the power supplied by the re- 
ceiving-end generators is greater than about three times 
that of the sending-end machines, it is safe to neglect the 
receiver reactance, and measure the total reactance to the 
receiver low-tension bus. 

In the foregoing ail breakers necessary to isolate the fault 
were assumed to open simultaneously. In practice, when 
the fault is near one breaker, a basis of discrimination for 
tripping the breaker does not exist until the first breaker 
has opened; henee the two breakers operate sequentially. 
In such cases the fault duration is increased to twice the 
time of a circuit-breaker opening. Where the distance from 
the fault location to cach bus is short, this will require a 
breaker-opening time of half the permissible fault duration. 
If, however, the line reactance between busing points is 
high, the severity of the fault is greatly reduced and a 
longer total duration is permissible, up to probably 50 per- 
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cent longer than the figure obtained from the curves. The 
corresponding time for each breaker will thus inerease to 
about two-thirds of the curve values. Consideration of the 
reactanees involved will indicate a reasonable correction to 
be used in an individual case. 


VII. METHODS OF STABILITY CALCULA- 
TION—MULTI-MACHINE SYSTEMS 


33. Simplification of Networks with Multi- 
Machine Systems 


The method of solving multi-machine stability prob- 
lems follows closely the procedure just described for the 
general case for two-machine systems, and the same 
steady-state and step-by-step transient procedures should 
be used. The first step in the solution of multi-machine 
problems is to set up the equivalent network for lines, 
loads, and other shunt branches and for machines as pre- 
viously described for the general two-machine system. 
Such networks involve a series impedance between each 
internal emf and the remainder of the system. Such a 
network does not lend itsclf to analytical calculations 
and should be replaced by mesh-connected systems with 
a single-impedance branch connecting each pair of mter- 
nal emf's. For example, Fig. 51 shows a typical network 
for a three-machine system, characterized (1) by a hydro- 
electric source with voltage E, and (2) by two receiver 
machines which have voltages #, and Fa, which are con- 
nected together and to the hydro-electric machine by 
transmission lines represented by equivalent m method. 





(b) EQUIVALENT MESH-CONNEGTED NETWORK 


Fig. 51--Method of reducing networks to the form conven- 
ient for stability studies, 
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Such a network should be transformed by the methods 
previously discussed in Chap. 2 to the form shown in 
Fig. 51 (b). This network involves oniy (1) shunt branches 
connected directly across the internal voltage ordinarily 
assumed constant and (2) mesh-connected branches con- 
nected directly between pairs of internal emi’s. The 
power equations for such a system are readily written for 
each line in terms of the source emf's, in magnitude and 
phase position, and the series impedance of that line. 
Thus, it is readily possible to determine the electrical 
output or input for each machine if the phase position and 
magnitude of the various internal emf's are available. 

Analytical methods of calculation ean be applied to 
systems involving more than three machines by using the 
same procedure just deseribed in connection with the 
three-machine system of converting the network to the 
simplest mesh-connected system. Such a procedure has 
been used for the solution of four-machine systeras.!" 
However, the complication increases rapidly with the 
number of machines, and it is not practical to carry out 
calculations for systems with more than three or at the 
most more than four machines, 


34. Steady-State Solution for Multi-Machine 
Systems 


The determination of the steady-state stability limit 
for a multi-machine system is & problem of considerable 
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complexity.'^? This results from the many conditions 
to be considered and the laboriousness of the calcula- 
tions. Additional complication is introduced if, aa is 
usually the case, automatic voltage regulators are used. 
Fortunately, however, the problem when considered from 
the practical viewpoint is greatly simplified because it 
becomes one of determining whether a particular system 
is stable for an assumed load below the actual stability 
limit. Under these conditions, many of the complicating 
factors are eliminated. It is often necessary to provide a 
considerable margin between the steady-state power limit 
with fixed excitation and the assumed operating condi- 
tions. A further factor is the action of automatic voltage 
regulators in increasing limits due to phenomenon of 
dynamic stability. For these reasons little effort is di- 
rected toward the determination of the actual stability 
limits of multi-machine systems. Instead, the problem 
takes the form of showing that the system is stable for a 
particular set of assumed condttions. Usually the impor- 
tant limit is the transient stability limit. 

The practical method of solving stability problems of 
central-station systems is by means of the a-c network 
calculator. Analytical methods become exceedingly la- 
borious for cases invelving more than three or four ma- 
chines. The average central-station utility problem usually 
involves more than this number of machines and solution 
is more easily done by a-e network calculator. 
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Fig, 53— The a-c network calculator at East Pittsburgh. 


35. The A-C Network Calculator 

The general design of the a-c network caleulator is 
such that all of the essential elementa of a modern power 
system can be reproduced in a miniature replica. The 
various parts are reproduced accurately in suitable propor- 
tion to the system values, and observations and measure- 
ments on the replica network correspond to what would 
obtain under like conditions on the power system. Suit- 
able multipliers or conversion factors readily translate the 
calculator readings of voltage, current, watts, and vars 
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into the power system values. Various power-system ele- 
ments and the corresponding caleulator circuits are illus- 
trated in Fig. 52, and a general view of the calculator is 
shown in Fig. 53. 

'The number and types of circuits provided in the West- 
inghouse a-c network calculator at East Pittsburgh are 
listed in Table 7. 

The power supply for the calculator consists of a 440- 
cycle, 220-volt motor-generator set, which has its voltage 
controlled by an electronic voltage regulator and an elec- 
ironic exciter to provide quick response and accurate 
regulation. The generator of this set supplies three-phase 
power to the caleulator generator units, which are actually 
regulators especially designed to convert the three-phase 
power input to a single-phase power output having adjust- 
able magnitude and phase angle. 

Two independent sets of master instruments, circuit 
selector and metering controls are provided, each set be- 
ing mounted on a separate metering and control desk. 
Direct readings of either scalar or vector values of eur- 
rents and voltages, and magnitudes of watis, vars, and 
phase angles can be obtained. The two metering desks 
provide for conducting two simultaneous studies of sepa- 
rate systems with independent control of each system. 
Any calculator unit can be instantly connected to the 
metering equipment by a remote-control circuit selector 
which enables metering of system quantities at any point 
in the system. 

The determination of the electrical conditions on the 
a-c network calculator gives practical solutions for the 


TABLE 7--NETWORK CALCULATOR CIRCUIT ELEMENTS 

































































Number | Range 
of Type of Circuit Prefix Used to Represent | of Steps 
Circuits | Adjustment 
22 Generator units with voltmeter, G Generator, phase-shifting transform- | Voltage: 0- 400% | Smooth 
ammeter, walimeler, and var- er, eto, | Angie: 0- 360° Smooth 
meter j 
m. | eee 
18 Low-loss reactors x Generator reactance l React 0- 499%, 0.2 
128 Line-impedance units — Lines, transformers, eto. Rosis: 0- 399% 9.2 
| React: 0- 301% | Smooth 
40 Transmission-line Pi unita — Long, high-voltage transmission lines | Resis; č- 399% 0.2 
React: Q- 30175 | Smooth 
Suscept:* Go 41% 0,1 
48 Lnad-impedanee units with load L Shunt loads Resis: 0-309095 | 20 
adjustors and voltmeters React: 0-2400% | Smooth 
. Load Adj: 210% | 1% 
48 Condenser units C Line-charging capacity, synchronous | Mid: Oo 4,1 0.1 
condensers, negative reactance 
36 Autotransformer units T Transformer taps, regulators 8055 to 124.5%, La 
36 1 to 1 ratio transformers M | Mutual induction, or used as 2 to 1 — — 
autotransformers for extended range 
studies 
48 Metering jumper circuits Io Zero-impedance metering jumper eir- — m 
I cults 











*Susceptatice at each end of Pi unit. 
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many design and operating problems of electrical systems. 
The most common problems may be classified as: 


a. voltage-regulation studies for determining bus voltages, 
load-control studies and current-distribution studies, either 
as a system-design or an operating problem and for normal 
or emergency conditions, 

b. short-circuit studies for cirenit-breaker and protective-relay 
application, and 

c. steady-state and transient-stability studies for determining 
the power limit of transmission systems. 

36. Transient-Stability Solutions on the A-C 
Network Calculator 


For stability purposes the problems need be considered 
merely as the solution of a set of simultaneous equations 
under successive steady-state conditions, The transient- 
stability solution, by the step-by-step procedure, is ob- 
tained by a sucecssion of appropriately-adjusted steady- 
state conditions. 

The system is reduced to a common base and is nor- 
mally set up on the calculator on the basis of the positive- 
sequence network, using transient reactance in series with 
the generator voltage. Where large synchronous con- 
densers are involved and the inertia of these condensers 
must be considered, they are represented by a voltage 
behind the condenser transient reactance. 

The system is set up for the conditions prior to the dis- 
turbance, and the generator internal voltage, power, and 
angle are read at the point behind the generator reactance. 
The power so obtained is assumed to be the mechanical 
input to the generator and is maintained constant through- 
out the study, assuming that during the short time being 
considered, the governor cannot change. The internal 
voltage is also maintained constant throughout the study. 
The internal angle initially read is the normal angle, and 
the departure from this angle is calculated from the 
generator power output and machine dynamic charac- 
teristics. 

The fault is then applied at the desired point in the sys- 
tem by connecting that point to the neutral bus in accord- 
ance with the type of fault as described in Sec. 10. The 
internal angles and voltages of the generators are adjusted 
to the values measured before the fault was applied, and 
the power distribution read. The difference between the 
power before the fault and the power after the fault is the 
accelerating or decelerating power available for changing 
the angular position of the machine rotor. From the rela- 
tions between the machine inertia, the change in power, and 
the time interval, the change in angular position of each 
machine rotor is calculated, and the generator internal 
angles shifted to these new values. The procedure is re- 
peated for the next time interval, and so on throughout 
suecessive intervals until the system ls proven either stable 
or unstable for the conditions being studied. 

The a-e network calculator provides a means not only 
for solving stability problems but also for obtaining the 
time variation of all the related electrical and mechanical 
quantities useful for cireuit-breaker and relay application 
and for other similar purposes. The network calculator is 
also a device for simplifying networks and reducing them 
to a simpler form for more detailed study. By these meth- 
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ods, exceedingly complicated systems can be set up on the 
calculator and a practical solution obtained. 


37. Two-Reaction Method Using A-C Network 
Calculator 


The a-c network caleulator also provides a means for 
carrying out in a practical manner calculations of com- 
plicated systems using the two-reaction method*. For 
this purpose each machine should be laid out so as to 
have two sources of voltage electrically at right angles to 
each other. The vector diagram for a salient-pole gen- 
erator under transient conditions is shown in Fig. 25. One 
of these sources would represent the voltage Ey”, the mag- 
nitude and phase position of which are associated with 
the excitation and with the rotor position. At right angles 
to this vector is the voltage Eg’, which represents the react- 
ance drop due to flux in the quadrature axis, The value 
of this voltage is assumed to vary instantly? so as to 
provide the proper quadrature-reactance drop. For each 
point in the stability analysis the voltage in the quadrature 
axis is adjusted until the vector diagram is satisfied for 
the particular terminal condition. 

An alternative method requiring only one source of 
voltage for each machine is outlined in Chap. 6. This 
method uses the quadrature-axis reactance to relate rotor 
position, direct- and quadrature-axis voltages, and the 
terminal quantities. The method is, therefore, based on 
the adjustment of the network-calculator settings to al- 
low for the variation in the direct- and quadrature-axis 
voltages whose transient values are separately calculated. 

Both methods involve a cut-and-try proposition and 
are somewhat tedious. The principal merit of such a 
method is that it provides a basis for estimating the dif- 
ference in results with the two-reaction method and the 
conventional round-rotor method which is generally 
found adequate. 


VIII. SHORT-CUT METHODS OF 
CALCULATION--METROPOLITAN SYSTEM 


The discussion in Part VI describes a useful short cut in 
calculating transient stability on transmission systems. 
Similarly, a general study has heen made and general 
curves presented for the quick estimation of transient- 
stability limits on metropolitan-type systems.” In this 
discussion a metropolitan-type system is considered to be 
one in which the principal power sources are steam gener- 
ating stations, located relatively close to their load centers, 
with distribution provided by a multiplicity of moderate- 
voltage circuits. The power supply to most metropolitan 
districts is of this character; there are, of course, notable 
exceptions. 

Although most systems of this type are inherently sta- 
ble as compared to systems coupled with long transmission 
lines, nevertheless transient stability analyses are fre- 
quentiy desirable. For example, other aspects of system 


"This method was first used for analytical ealeulations by C. F. 
Wagner and R. D. Evans; it was adapted for use with the a-c network 
ealeulator by Dr. W. A. Lewis. 

{The basis for the rapid variation of quadrature-axis flux was 
shown experimentally in Reference 3, 
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operation, such as placing of new generation, reduction of 
short-circuit kva, and flexibility of operation may suggest 
layouts differing from those at present in use, and it is de- 
sirable to be able to evaluate whether the desired changes 
will inerease or decrease the transient limits, and whether 
the resulting value is satisfactory. 


38. General Stability Curves 


Metropolitan systems, as defined above, are similar in 
major characteristics making generalized studies practical. 
They are usually similar in the following features: 

1. With equal percent loadings the internal voltages of 
all generators are essentially in phase. 

2. With a multiplicity of circuits, the reactance of the 
connecting lines holding a generator or group of generators 
in step with the system does not change appreciably when 
a fault is cleared. 

3. With turbo-generators and short lines involved, the 
generator characteristics are no longer affected by the 
speed of prime mover, line charging-current requirements, 
etc., and they tend to become fairly uniform in their es- 
sential points, such as reactances, inertia, and short-circuit 
ratio, 

These similarities make it possible to calculate transient 
stability solutions for a number of hypothetical systems 
and give the resulls in curve form, using the remaining 
variables as indices. The curves are then applied to specific 
layouts by determining these quantities for the specific 
case, 

Space is not justified to include the derivation of the 
general curves, but the complete procedure is described in 
the paper in which these curves were originally presented, 
“Generalized Stability Solution for Metropolitan-TypeSys- 
tems” by Griscom, Lewis, and Ellis. In developing the 
curves some minor influences had to be eliminated from 
consideration with some sacrifice in accuracy of results. 
Such influences include resistance in the lines and the fault, 
variations in generator loading, and the effect of voltage 
regulators. The errors introduced by neglecting these in- 
fluences, and possible means for compensating for them, 
will be discussed in a later section, 

The general stability curves for metropolitan-type sys- 
tems are shown in Fig. 54. These curves assume that the 
generators have a short-circuit ratio of 1.0. In the paper 
originally presenting these curves, a similar set was in- 
eluded using a generator short-circuit ratio of 0.8, but the 
resulting differences are so small that both groups of curves 
are not ineluded here, Part (a) of Fig. 54 consists of a fam- 
Uy of curves covering the range of overall reactance X, 
plotted in terms of short-circuit current, Ira, from the 
faulted generator and the permissible fault duration, t. Part 
(b) is similar except that the power dropped by the faulted 
generator is used instead of pa. Part (c), as will be ex- 
plained later, provides a means of correction for resistance 
in the fault, and for other than rated initial load. Part (a) 
applies directly to faults at the generator terminals. For 
- faults occurring at other locations, a close approximation is 
secured by dividing Ira by a factor read from Part (c) be- 
fore entering Part (a). This location factor, designated as 
rra, is a function of the ratio of Ira to Jy, the total fault 
current, 
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Fig. 55— Typical metropolitan-type system selected to dem- 
onstrate application of curves, 


39, Application of Curves 


An example is chosen to illustrate the application of this 
short-cut method for metropolitan systems. The typical 
system is shown schematically in Fig, 55, with reactances 
as indicated. A three-phase fault at point M will be con- 
sidered. This fault isclates generator A from the remainder 
of the system during the fault, and this unit is then the one 
most likely to pull out of step first. Generator A therefore 
becomes the “faulted generator,” and all other machines 
including those in the same group become the “remaining 
generators.” With a fault at M, the network of Fig, 55 
reduces to that of Fig. 56. The actual reduction can be 
accomplished analytically or, more easily, by using a d-c 
network calculator (since resistances are not included). 
H the network calculator is used, the actual reduction to 
the form shown in Fig. 56 need not be completed, as the 





Fig. 56—Network of Fig. 55 reduced toequivalent for fault at M. 


necessary indices can be obtained from the current read- 
ings taken to perform the reduction. From Fig. 56, the 
total reactance X between the faulted generator and the 
remaining generators is 27+15=42 percent (always on 
the rated-kva base of the faulted generator), To deter- 
mine the total fault current Jy, the branches on each side 
oí the fault are paralleled: 


(27x15) 
42 


and the total fault current is 1/0.0965=10,4 times the 


7:9.65 percent, 
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rating of generator A. The fault current supplied by the 
faulted generator is: 
Irom BX 10.4=3.7 times rated current. 


The ratio of Ipc/Iy gives rra =0.357, so that now the 
indices necessary to use the curves of Fig. 54 are: 


Overall reactance X = 42 percent 
Current from faulted generator «3.7 X rating 
Ratio Iyo/Ip=*ra = 0.357. 


Using this value of rra and interpolating for a reactance 
of 42 percent, Fig. 54 (e) gives a location factor of 0,7. The 
adjusted value of [pe is then 3.7 divided by 0.7 =5.3, and 
the permissible fault duration can now be read from Fig. 
54 (a) (by extrapolation) and is found to be 0.39 seconds. 

If the fault occurs at point N of Fig. 55, outside of the 
feeder reactor, the cireuit reduces to that shown in Fig. 57. 
The overall reactance does not change, but a high-react- 
anee shunt branch is introduced to represent the reactor. 
It will be found for this case that rya remains the same 
because it depends only on the reactance branches adja- 
cent to the generators. The total fault current is greatly 
reduced owing to the presence of the 30-percent reactance 





Fig. 57—Network of Fig. 55 reduced toequivalent for faultat N. 


in series with the fault point, and becomes 2.52 times rated 
current of machine A. In this case [pg calculates to be 0.9 
times rated current, and when adjusted for location be- 
comes 0.0/0.7 «1.20. When these indices are referred to 
Fig. 54 (2), it is evident that the point 18 beyond the range 
of the curves, and the permissible fault duration exceeds 
two seconds. 

If the fault were at point O of Fig, 55, it would affect all 
four of the generators in station A more equally. Hence, 
there is a possibility that this entire group may lose syn- 
chroniam with the remainder of the system. In this case, 
the group should be considered as the faulted generator, 
and all indices should be expressed in terms of the rating of 
the group as a base. This solution can be compared with 
that for generator A considered as the faulted unit, and 
the shorter of the two figures for permissible fault duration 
should be taken as the result. 

Now, suppose that the three-phase fault occurs on the 
leads of generator A, as designated by P in Fig. 55. In this 
case generator A must be disconnected from the system to 
isolate the fault, and this must be accomplished before 
machines B, C, and D lose synchronism with the remainder 
of the system. Generator Á is isolated from the system by 
the fault while the fault persists, and is isolated by the 
breaker when the fault is cleared, hence B, C, and D only 
are considered as the faulted generators, and generator A 
is eliminated from the calculation. By reduction of the 
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Fig. 58--Network of Fig. 55 reduced to equivalent for fault at P. 


network of Fig. 55 for a fault at P, the simplified equiva- 
lent shown in Fig. 58 is obtained, the reactances now being 
expressed in percent on the combined kva rating of ma- 
chines B, C, and D. From this point the calculations are 
identical to the previous examples, and the maximum fault 
duration is determined to be 0.53 seconds. 

Unbalanced Faults--In the foregoing paragraphs 
three-phase faults have been assumed to demonstrate the 
application of the general curves. If unbalanced faults are 
to be considered, the method of symmetrical components 
can be used by adding a series impedance at the point of 
fault, which impedance is a function of the negative- and 
zero-sequence networks. This procedure is illustrated in 
Secs. 26 and 30 of this chapter and discussed in Sec. 10. 


40. Correction Factors 


As stated above, certain factors influencing stability 
were not considered in the preparation of the general 
curves. These simplifying assumptions all tend to make 
the permissible fault duration shorter, or to make the tran- 
sient-stability solution more critical. The curves of Fig. 54 
can thus be used directly for most work without applying 
correction factors since the error will consistently be on the 
safe side. It is appreciated, however, that the effect of 
some of these neglected considerations may be of interest 
in specific cases, so approximate corrections are presented, 
which while they are not rigorously correct, should be 
accurate enough for most practical work, 

Effect af Resistance—The usual resistances present in 
power circuits have a minor effect on stability, except for 
the resistance in the fauit circuit. Because of the very large 
currents in the fault circuit, a small resistance will result in 
a large power loss, which in a measure compensates for the 
drop in load on the faulted generator and lessens the tend- 
ency to pull out of step. Parts (a) and (b) of Fig. 54 are 
plotted for faults at the generator terminals. Applying the 
location factor from Fig. 54 (c) converts a fault at any 
other location to its equivalent fault at the generator ter- 
minals. For each point in Part (a) there is a corresponding 
point in Part (b), from which may be found the amount of 
power which would have to be dropped by the faulted gen- 
erator for the equivalent fault at its terminals. If the 
amount of power dropped is reduced by resistance in the 
lines or fault, the effect would be substantially the same 
regardless of fault location. Hence the result may be found 
by reducing the equivalent amount of power dropped by 
the amount of resistance losses taken by the faulted gener- 
ator, and reading the corrected fault duration from Fig. 
54 (b). For example, with the fault at point M of Fig. 55, a 
clearing time of 0.39 seconds was indicated by Fig. 54 (a). 
The same clearing time must be indicated by Fig. 64 (b), 
bence, for X = 42 percent and ¿=0.39, it is found that 100 
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percent power would have to be dropped by the machine 
if the fault were at its terminals, The curves show this 
power dropped as percent of the generator kilowatt rating, 
which is assumed 85 percent of the kva rating. If machine 
A and its transformer have a resistance of 1.5 percent, then 
with 3.7 times rated current flowing, the JR loss in the ma- 
chine and transformer is (3.7)? 1.52 20.5 percent of the 
generator kva rating, or 20.5 divided by 0.85 = 24 percent 
of its kilowatt rating. So, instead of 100 percent load 
dropped, the equivalent load dropped is 100 minus 24, or 76 
percent. The permissible fault duration, considering the 
effect of resistance, is then determined from Fig. 54 (b) for 
X = 42 and power=76 to be 0.6 seconds. 

If resistance in the fault itself is to be considered, the 
power loss in the fault must be divided between the faulted 
generator and the remaining generators. An approximate 
method of doing this is to multiply the total loss in the 
fault by rra, and add this figure to the loss in the generator 
branch of the circuit. For example, for the fault at M as- 
sume 0.25 percent resistance in addition to that of the 
generator and transformer. With 10.4 times normal cur- 
rent, (10.4}?0.25 or 27 percent of generator kva is created 
in the fault. This is equal to 27 divided by 0.85 or 31.8 
percent of generator kilowatt rating. Then multiplying by 
Tra, 31.8X0.357 = 11.8 percent power in the fault taken by 
the faulted generator. As determined above, the power 
dropped is 100 percent when X —42 percent and t=0,39 
seconds {from Fig. 54 (b)). When 24 percent resulting 
from generator and transformer resistance and 11.3 per- 
cent resulting from fault resistance are subtracted, 64.7 
percent remains as the equivalent power dropped. From 
Fig. 54 (b) this amount of power dropped is seen to give a, 
permissible fault duration of 2.0 seconds. 

Initial Generator Load—The general curves assume 
that all generators are loaded to 100 pereent of their kilo- 
watt rating. For other than rated load, first find the per- 
centage of kilowatts dropped, corresponding to X and z for 
rated initial load, then multiply this by the ratio of initial 
load to full load, and read the corrected permissible fault 
duration from Fig, 54 (b), for the curve corresponding to 
X. For example, with X — 42 percent, t= (1.39 seconds, 100 
percent kilowatts is dropped, and if the initial load had 
been 75 percent instead of 100 percent, the fault duration 
can be read as £20.61 seconds for kilowatts dropped == 
100 *0.75=75 percent and X — 42 percent. 

Voltage Regulators-—Regulators with a moderate 
rate of response give a certain amount of improvement in 
stability over the amount shown by the curves of Fig. 54. 
The exact magnitude of this increase is dificult to deter- 
mine, but a reasonable idea of the improvement can be 
easily obtained by multiplying the value of Ire by 0.85 
before entering the curves of Fig. 54 (a). This gives a rela- 
tively good estimate over most of the range of the curves. 


1X. ESTIMATING PERMISSIBLE 
TRANSMISSION LINE LOADING 
41. Surge-Impedance Loading 


When a resistance equal to the surge impedance of a 
resistanceless transmission line is connected across the re- 
ceiving end of the line, a surge introduced into the sending 
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end is absorbed completely without reflection. Thus a 
sinusoidal voltage introduced into the sending end travels 
along the line and is completely absorbed. The voltage at 
the receiving end varies sinusoidally with time, has the 
same magnitude as the voltage at the sending end, and is 
displaced by an angle equivalent to the time required for 
the wave to move from one end of the line to the other. 

The load delivered over the line to the resistance is 
called “surge-impedance loading.” Based on an average 
value of surge impedance of 400 ohms, 


SIL=2.5(kv)? (65) 


where 
SIL =surge-impedance loading in kw 
kv=line-to-line kilovolts of transmission line 
2.5=a constant derived from the average surge im- 
pedance as shown in Chap. 9. 


Thus, surge-impedance loading is a constant for lines of a 
particular operating voltage and can be used as a basis for 
comparison of lines operating at different voltages. The 
following analysis derives a simple method of determining 
the permissible loading of a straight-away transmission 
line based on a transient-stability criterton and expressed 
in terms of surge-impedance loading and the line length in 
miles. 


42, Criterion of Stability 


A rigorous determination of the power limit of a system 
is dependent upon many detailed considerations such as 
circuit-breaker clearing time, type and location of faults, 
type and speed of the excitation system, bussing arrange- 
ments, line-sectionalizing, station spacing, generator short- 
circuit ratio, generator inertia constant, ete. Even when 
extensive work is done along these lines, it is still necessary 
to apply judgment factors to calculated results. In esti- 
mating the permissible loading of long, high-voltage, 
straight-away transmission lines, a single overall criterion 
can be used rather than attempting a detailed design of the 
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Fig. 59—Hypothetical power-angle diagrams showing switch- 
ing times for maintaining stability with no margin during 
three-phase and single Hne-to-ground faults. 


Curve 1—Power-angle diagram, faulty line switched. 
Curve 2—Power-angle diagram, during single line-to-ground fault. 
Curve 0-—Power-angle diagram, system normal. 
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system. This criterion is that the operating load, after 
switching of the faulty line, be 80 percent of the crest. of 
the transient power-angle relation. 

A justification for this particular value of 80 percent is 
given in Fig. 59. Curve 1 is a hypothetical power-angie 
diagram, based on generator transient reactance, having a 
erest of 100 percent after switching of the faulty line sec- 
tion. The horizontal line P, represents the prime-mover 
input, presumed constant at 80 percent of the crest value 
and equal to the generator rating. 

First, assume a three-phase short circuit at the generator 
high-voltage bus. The generator output will decrease from 
80 percent to zero and remain there until the fault is re- 
lieved, after which it follows Curve 1. If the angle of swing 
is adjusted so that the area bounded by abed is equal to the 
area bounded by aejfg, the system will have transient sta- 
bility for a three-phase fault on the high-tension bus, for 
the time required to increase the angle from c to b, with no 
margin. The time to increase the angle from ¢ to b can be 
obtained if the inertia constants of the generators are 
known. If these are waterwheel generators, H may be 
about three. The acceleration for dropping full-power 
output is 

180f (180)(60) 


Mo Se ME 2 
a=- 3 3600 elec. deg. /aec. 


The angle traversed in time £ is 
1 
gus gat 


The angular difference, b— c, in Fig. 59 is about 10 degrees, 
hence the required fault-clearing time 


. 728 {(2)(10) _ 
i A S600" 0.075 second. 


Various details have been omitted for clarity in the fore- 
going. The power does not drop to zero because of ma- 
chine losses. Curve 1 is not traced because of some decre- 
ment. Point d is not the correct starting point, but rather 
the intersection with P, of the unswitched transient power- 
angle diagram, Curve O, Also, other values of inertia 
constant give different required fault-clearing times. 

The approximate conclusions are that a three-phase 
fault on the generator high-voltage bus would result in 
instability for 8-cycle and 5-cycle circuit breakers. For 
8-cycle circuit breakers, the clearing time under ideal con- 
ditions would be 0.067 second. However, a fault as severe 
as a three-phase fault is too rigorous a criterion. 

A similar analysis is approximated for a single phase-to- 
ground fault on the generator high-voltage bus. On the 
basis of To) 23, the power-angle diagram during the 
fauli will have a crest value of about 2/3 of Curve 1. This 
is shown as Curve 2, Equating area daghi to area gif gives 
an angular change of about 32 degrees, and an approxi- 
mate required clearing time of 0.275 second. This time can 
be obtained readily with 8-cycle breakers and carrier-cur- 
rent relaying and allows considerable margin. 

From the preceding demonstration, it is considered quite 
logical to operate a system at a loading equal to 80 percent 
of the crest of the transient power-angle diagram. It is of 
interest to note that if the loading were tu be increased to 
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85 percent of the maximum power, the area above the new 
P, line is markedly reduced; while dropping below 80 per- 
cent increases the area rapidly. While 80 percent may not 
be the best operating point, it is a very reasonable value. 

In deriving the curves in Fig. 59, the generator power 
output was expressed by 


P=100 sin 8 


where 8 is the angle between sending and receiving volt- 
ages. For an actual system, the expression for generator 
power is 


P= K E2¿+E EE, sin (8— 8). 


If Po, the maximum operating load, is taken as 80 percent 
of the crest. of the transient power-angle diagram, the area 
dejfga of Fig. 59, available to withstand transient dis- 
turbances is reasonably constant over a wide range of sys- 
tem layouts. Essentially, the above analysis was based on 
K,E2 being small compared with K,E,E, In terms of 
ABCD constants, Kı is the real component of D/B while 
K, is the scalar value of 1/8. Unless the resistances of the 
circuits are quite high, or the lines quite long (beyond one- 
quarter wavelength or approximately 775 miles), K,E2 
remains small compared to K;E,E,, and close comparisons 
between systems can be made with the criterion, 

The proposed criterion is based on holding the gener- 
ating station in step with the receiving system during 
transient disturbances, and presumes that the receiving 
system inertia is infinite compared with the generating 
system. This is substantially true for most systems in 
operation today. In particular, in order for the criterion to 
apply at all, it is necessary that pull out, should it occur, 
be due primarily to overspeed of the generating station 
rather than underspeed of the receiving system. 


43. Terminal Equipment Impedance 


The transient reactance of the generators and the leak- 
age reactance of the step-up and step-down transformers 
must be added to the line impedance to obtain the tran- 
sient power-angle characteristic of the system. The react- 
ance of the terminal equipment can vary through rather 
wide limits, The generator transient reactance may be as 
low as 15 percent for turbine generators and as high as 40 
percent for slow-speed waterwheel generators. The ma- 
jority of straight-away transmission systems are in eon- 
junction with waterwheel generators, and generators of 
lower than normal reactance are used to be able to operate 
the lines at higher power levels. On this basis, 25 percent 
represents à fair approximation of the generator transient 
reactance. 

A similar condition applies to the transformers in that 
the normal transformer reactance varies with voltage rat- 
ing. At 138 kv, and to a lesser extent at 230 kv, the react- 
ances of normally designed transformers are about ideal 
considering the opposing requirements to limit short- 
circuit currents and to obtain maximum stability. At 
higher voltages, however, it is advantageous to use trans- 
formers of reactance lower than normal. A fair average 
value of transformer leakage reactance is eight percent for 
transformers at both ends of the line, 

The amount of reactance used to represent the receiving 
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system may vary considerably. For systems in which the 
transmission system supplies most of the energy used, the 
receiving-system impedance may represent a large per- 
centage of the total. Where the transmission system mere- 
ly augments the generating capacity already existing, and 
in particular where multiple terminals are used, each feed- 
ing into existing large systems, the receiver-system imped- 
ance may not be much greater than the reactance of the 
step-down transformer. In this analysis, the receiving- 
system impedance is taken as the receiver transformer 
reactance only for two reasons: first, it results in greater 
line loadings, reflecting possible future improvements in 
technique, and second, the stability criterion being used is 
probably on the conservative side. 


44. Permissible-Loading Curve 


With the foregoing values of reactances set, namely 25- 
percent generator transient reactance, and 8-percent trans- 
former reactance, permissible line loadings as a function of 
distance may be obtained. The procedure is to assign a 
line loading, such that, when terminal equipment imped- 
ance is added, P, is 80 percent of the crest of the power- 
angle diagram. The line impedances depend upon the 
operating voltages, whereas the equipment impedances 
depend upon the kva ratings. 

The first step is to obtain the power-circle diagrams of a 
transmission line of a given length and voltage including 
transformers of appropriate size. The expected loading is 
approximated or assumed, P, and Q, are available 
from the circle diagrams, and £,, the internal voltage be- 
hind generator transient reactance, can be calculated. 
The generator reactance can then be added to the trans- 
former and line constants, and the equations of the pow- 
er-angle diagram determined, and hence the crest value 
of the generator output. If 80 percent of this crest does 
not equal the loading originally assumed, the work must 
be repeated, revising the generator and transformer kva 
ratings in accordance with the deviation noted. 

When the analyses are carried through, a power-angle 
diagram will have been obtained for each line length studied 
and for each voltage rating studied, such that P, is 80 per- 
cent of the crest of the diagram. If the loadings of the lines 
are expressed in per unit of the “natural” or surge-imped- 
ance loading, there is little variation in characteristics of 
lines over a wide range of operating voltages. A curve of 
delivered power expressed in terms of per-unit surge-im- 
pedance loading and plotted as a function of transmission- 
line length in miles is shown in Fig. 60. The curve is closely 
applicable in determining transmission-line loadings based 
on transient stability for operating voltages between 69 
and 500 kv. 

As an example, the curve indicates that a 450-mile trans- 
mission line can deliver an amount of power equal to 0.69 
times the surge-impedance loading. If the operating volt- 
age were 345 kv, the line could deliver (0.69)(2.5) (345)? = 
205 000 kw. At 230 kv, the capability of the line would be 
91 000 kw. In each case, the delivered power is the value 
of Py obtained in the analyses above less the line loss, and 
is the deliverable power for rating purposes. 

Before it ean be considered operable, a system must be 
stable under steady-state as well as transient conditions, 
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Fig. 69—Permissible loading of straight-away transmission 
lines as a function of line length in miles for voltages from 
69 ky to 500 kv, 


The curve of Fig. 60 is based on a criterion of transient 
stability, and 1t shows the permissible loading when the 
criterion is met. These results were examined for steady- 
state stability and found to be within steady-state limits 
with satisfactory margin. Therefore, the loadings for vari- 
ous line lengths may be considered acceptable under 
steady-state and transient, criteria. 


X. METHODS OF IMPROVING SYSTEM 
STABILITY 


The effect of various specific factors in the stability 
problem will be considered from the standpoint of im- 
proving system stability. For convenience these factors 
will be considered under the principal headings of “Power- 
System Layout,” “Power-System Operation,” and “Char- 
acteristics of Apparatus.” These sections are followed by 
a discussion of “Other Methods of Increasing the Practical 
Operating Power Limits.” 


45. Power-System Layout 


Power-system layouts should usually be analyzed from 
the stability point of view for the three circuit conditions 
associated with the transient, viz., before, during, and 
after the transient. Some features of layout are beneficial 
to stability for all three circuit conditions while other fea- 
tures are beneficial for one condition and detrimental for 
another; hence, the many features of power-system lay- 
out must be weighed individually in connection with each 
circuit condition. 

Series Reactance—-The most obvious method of in- 
creasing the stability limit of a system is to reduce the 


¿Part X is based largely upon the “First Report of Power System 
Stability,” A.LE.E. Subrommittee on Interconnection and Stability 
Factors, R. D. Evans, Chairman, A.J.E.E. Transactions, pp. 261-282, 
Feb, 1937. It includes some changes and additions due to progress 
in the art. For the practices summarized in this report see App., 
Table 3. 
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transfer reactance or “through reactance” between syn- 
chronous machines, as this directly increases the synchro- 
nizing power that can be interchanged between them. 
‘The reactance of a transmission line can be decreased by 
reducing the conductor spacing. Usually, however, the 
spacing is controlled by other features, such as lightning 
protection, and minimum clearance to prevent an are 
from one phase involving another phase. Another meth- 
od of reducing line reactance is to increase the conductor 
diameter by using material of low conductivity or by 
hollow cores. Usually, however, the characteristics of 
the conductors are fixed by economic conditions quite 
apart from stability. The use of bundle conductors 
(Chap. 3, Sec. 10) is an effective means of reducing se- 
ries reactance. 

The transformer reactance should be kept as low as 
practical, While some reduction from normal reactance, 
as shown in Chap. 5, is permissible, economie considera- 
tions usually prevent much departure from the lowest 
value obtainable without inereasing the cost. 

The series capacitor provides another means for de- 
creasing the “series” reactance of transmission systems. 
However, at times of system faults the current through 
the capacitor raises the voltage across it to several times 
normal. To protect against such overvoltages, two pro- 
cedures are available: (1) relatively expensive capacitors 
capable of withstanding the abnormal voltage can be 
used, (2) the capacitors can be designed for the maximum 
voltages produced under normal circuit conditions and 
provided with a device for short-circuiting it during the 
excess-current condition. When series capacitors are 
used with short-circuiting means, they are ineffective 
during the fault condition, However, when high-speed 
circuit breakers are used, the fault condition is promptly 
relieved and the advantage of low series reactance is ob- 
tained for the subsequent part of the oscillation. The ap- 
plication of series capacitors is discussed in Chap. 8. 

Transmission-circuit reactance drops are commonly 
reduced by adding parallel lines or increasing the circuit 
voltage. Comparisons at times are made between several 
low-voltage circuits and a few high-voltage circuits. Ob- 
viously, the fewer the number of circuits the greater is 
the reduction in the power limit of the layout when one 
circuit is switched out. 

Bussing Arrangements—The method of paralleling 
lines or apparatus, or the bussing arrangements, can have 
an important bearing on system stability. High-voltage 
busses at the ends of transmission lines or at intermediate 
points result in smaller change in the transfer reactance 
at the time of the isolation of a faulted transmission-line 
section than for the case with low-voltage busses, since 
the latter involves the loss not only of the line but also of 
the associated transformers. During the faulted condition 
the shock to the system is greater with the high-voltage 
bus than with the low-voltage bus. It is impossible to 
generalize on the relative merits of high- and low-voltage 
bus arrangements because the result in any particular case 
is dependent upon the relative reactance proportions of 
the system, the type and duration of the fault, and the 
character of system grounding. The results of calculations 
on a particular system with alternative bus arrangements 
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Fig. 61— Effect of bussing arrangement on stability limits; 
double line-to-ground fault at sending end. 
A-—Low voltage bussing. 
B-High voltage bussing. 
System reactance shown in percent; inertia constant H=kilowatt- 
seconds/kilovolt-ampere. 


are illustrated in Fig. 61. For faults of short duration the 
change in the transfer reactance of the system after the 
fault is cleared is more important than the shock to the 
system during the fault, and, therefore, the high-voltage 
bus arrangement gives higher stability limits; for faults 
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Fig. 62-- Effect of number of switching stations on stability 
limit, 


A--- Single line-to-ground fault. 
B— Double line-to-ground fault. 
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of longer duration, the shock to the system is more im- 
portant and the converse is true regarding layout. By 
using reactors between the high-voltage busses, it is possible 
to obtain characteristics intermediate between those for 
high- and low-voltage bussing, approaching either to any 
degree desired. The results of the study in a particular 
case of the effect of varying the number of intermediate 
switehing stations on a long transmission line is shown 
in Fig. 62, 

Another method of bussing is incorporated in the scheme 
known as “synchronizing at the load” as applied to 
metropolitan-type power systems. By metropolitan sys- 
tem is meant the type of system that exists in large cities 
and is characterized by large turbine-generating units 
located close together with short transmission distances. 
With this scheme there are no direct ties between syn- 
chronous-machine busses but only indirect ties through a 
multiplicity of connections at secondary or utilization 
voltages. With this layout secondary faults do not have 
a severe effect upon the system and can be “burned clear.” 
Faults on a particular generator bus require disconnection 
of that unit, but the remaining units accelerate or decel- 
erate together. Of course, the shock to the connected load 
is decreased as the speed of circuit breakera and relays 
is increased. 

While “synchronizing at the load” was developed for 
supplying power to metropolitan areas, the underlying 
general principle has been applied in connection with 
certain long-distance transmission projects, notably for 
the Conowingo-Philadelphia* and Hoover-Chino lines. 
The modification of the scheme for this application is 
characterized by the bussing of the system only on the 
lower-voltage side at the receiving end. On such a system 
transmission-line faults result in disconnection of an 
entire unit consisting of a generator, sending transformer, 
transmission line and receiving transformers. Since the 
plan of operation contemplates the disconnection of a unit 
for every fault on the transmission line or its associated 
apparatus, each circuit can be operated relatively close 
to its steady-state power limit. Faults on the lower- 
voltage bus aí the receiving end or on the connecting 
lines will probably be controlling in determining the 
transient power limits. These connections are similar to 
those employed on early systems where transmission lines 
from separate hydroelectric plants were paralleled only 
at the receiver. 

The same general principles of system connection have 
also been employed in circuits with two-winding gener- 
ators and four-winding transformers.“" These schemes 
improve stability by limiting the severity of short circuit 
and by distributing the stress among the remaining units. 
An important advantage of the double-winding gen- 
erator arises from the fact that in the event of a fault 
on one winding the remaining winding can carry load 
and thus minimize the disturbance te the system that 
would resuit from the disconnection of the faulted ma- 
chine and the readjustment of load on the remaining units. 

Another method of bussing is the “loose-linked” sys- 
tem," which consists of several power areas normally op- 
erated in parallel, being loosely connected for purposes of 
synchronizing and interchange of power, The plan of 
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operation is such that in any power area ihe largest 
generator or the interlinking ties can be lost without 
leaving in any area a load greater than the ability to 
carry it. In the event of a serious disturbance within a 
power area, that area including its load and sources of 
power is isolated from other power areas by opening of 
the ties at appropriate points. 

Grounding—In America it is common practice on 
high-voltage systems to ground the neutral solidly and 
on moderate-voltage systems to ground the neutral sol- 
idly or through a resistance. For some types of high- 
voltage systems there has been recently an increased 
tendency to provide transformers with sufficient insu- 
lation in the neutral to permit grounding through a mod- 
erate impedance. The ground-fault neutralizer scheme 
in which the system is grounded through reactors tuned 
with the system capacitance to ground at fundamental 
frequency, has not been generally accepted, although it is 
being used successfully in an increasing number of loca- 
tions. These schemes also have arc-suppression charac- 
teristics as discussed in Sec. 49. The introduction of 
neutral impedances, by limiting the severity of the fault, 
increases the stability limits. Two effects may be pres- 
eni: if the impedance is a pure reactance, the current is 
limited and the synchronizing power is increased thereby; 
if the impedance is a resistance, power is absorbed in it 
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Fig. 63—Effect of grounding method upon system stability. 


Curve Za Percent Zr: Percent 
A-—Single line-to-ground..,..... 13 +710 
B—Double line-to-ground....... 13 +410 
C— Double line-to-ground...... 13 0 
D—Double line-to-ground...... 0 0 


Upper set of curves for fault on high-voltage bus at sending end. 
Lower set of curves for fault on high-voltage bus at receiving end. 
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and the generator output increases and its acceleration 
is correspondingly retarded. The effects of these factors 
are illustrated in Fig. 63, which shows the stability limit 
as a function of the duration of the fault and the connec- 
tion of the neutral impedance for single and double line- 
to-ground faults on the high-voltage line at both the 
sending and receiving ends of a typical system. These 
curves show that neutral impedances, preferably resistance 
at the sending end and reactance at the receiving end,* 
help maintain stability. The importance of the method 
of grounding in relation to power-system stability has 
been minimized by the development of high-speed breakers 
and relays and the trend in the direction of basing system 
design upon the more severe types of faults. In general, 
however, factors such as lightning protection and relay- 
ing, and cost affected by msulation and interconnection 
with other systems, rather than stability, determine par- 
ticular methods of grounding to be employed. For further 
discussion, refer to Chap. 19. 


46. Power-System Operation 


Power-system operation is often as great a factor to 
insure system stability as proper system design. The al- 
location of generator capacity in relation to the system- 
load and circuit conditions is of considerable importance, 
particularly under abnormal circuit conditions. The sta- 
bility problem can be accentuated by interconnection and 
is complicated by the related problems that arise when 
frequency control is applied or when the location of gen- 
erating capacity is determined by maximum-economy con- 
siderations rather than system-load requirements. 

Most power systems are designed for adequate sta- 
bility under steady-state conditions. There are, however, 
many systems where a stability problem is encountered 
as a result of a fault, and for economic reasons it is not 
always possible to eliminate this condition. Observance 
of certain basic operating principles will prevent exceed- 
ing the steady-state limits and insure prompt recovery 
following a fault, 

Adequate spinning-reserve capacity either in the form 
of spare generators or reliable interconnections, must be 
available in each load area to insure a steady-state limit 
in excess of the power and reactive kva requirements in 
event of loss of a generating unit or loss of excitation. 

The method of supplying excitation to a system has 
an important effect on stability. The choice of the bus 
voltages to be maintained or compensated for load and 
circuit changes, can be of great importance. Voltage regu- 
lators tend to improve stability conditions by automatie- 
ally changing the excitation in accordance with loads. 
They are capable of sustaining system voltages within 
safe limits even in the event of the loss of excitation on 
one of the units. They also tend to keep the field strength 
of individual units within reasonable limits thereby pre- 
venting the cascading of trouble following the initial dis- 
turbance. Other characteristics of excitation systems and 
their control in relation to stability are discussed in Sec. 47. 

The increasing use of automatic devices, such as re- 
frigerators, water heaters, water pumps, etc., which are 


"This particular arrangement is used on the 15-Mile Falls Devel- 
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not locked out following an outage, results in extremely 
high power demands when service is restored. A recent 
outage resulted in a peak following restoration of service 
which was approximately 45 percent more than the load 
interrupted. Provision must be made for excess gen- 
erator capacity for a short period when service is resumed, 
or the service must be restored slowly to limit the tem- 
porary load until its diversity becomes normal, The spin- 
ning-reserve capacity for best results should be distrib- 
uted in the several load areas so that its availability is 
not restricted by tie-line limitations. 

The use of automatic load control on interconnecting 
tie lines has increased the practical load limits of these 
lines by preventing the usual drift in the tie-line load, 
thereby holding the scheduled load well below the tie-line 
limits. These devices are of no value for transient con- 
ditions. 

Coordination of stability studies and operating in- 
structions for abnormal conditions is a matter of con- 
siderable importance for insuring the maintenance of sta- 
bility or avoidance of service interruption. 

When synchronism is lost on a system having syn- 
chronous condensers, a state of equilibrium is sometimes 
reached under which the system will neither accelerate 
nor retard until conditions are changed by switching 
operations, or by removal of synchronous condensers. 
The removal of synchronous condensers, either manually 
or by underspeed relays, relieves the system of super- 
posed low-frequency currents caused by condenser exci- 
tation, and permits a more rapid restoration of service. 


47, Characteristics of Apparatus 


Synchronous Machines-—The characteristics of syn- 
chronous machines that are important from the stand- 
point of stability are substantially the same in the syn- 
chronous generator, motor, or condenser. In general, the 
characteristics of generators are of much more impor- 
tance because they constitute the largest percentage of 
the total connected synchronous capacity and because 
they have such an important bearing on the overall sys- 
tem angles. The following discussion will be given in 
terms of synchronous generators with the understanding 
that for synchronous condensers and motors the general 
features are the same but generally of relatively less im- 
portance. 

The best criterion of generator performance under con- 
ditions in which system stability is determined chiefly 
by the transient characteristics is its transient reactance 
or more definitely, the direct-axis component commonly 
designated as za”, as discussed in Secs. 15 and 16. The 
effects of decreasing the transient reactance of generators 
upon increasing the stability limits for a particular study 
are shown in the curve of Fig. 64. The normal value of 
the constants of various types of synehronous machines 
are shown in Table 4 of Chap. 6. The effect of decreasing 
the transient reactance upon the cost of a machine is 
indicated in a general way by the curves of Fig. 65. Ina 
considerable number of installations, beginning with Cono- 
wingo* and including Hoover Dam," it has been found 
desirable to employ generators of less than normal tran- 
sient reactance, 
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DURATION OF FAULT — SECONDS 
Fig. 64—Effect of generator reactance upon stability. 
A—Single line-to-ground fault. 
B— Double line-to-ground fault. 
Bolid curves for generator transient reactance ta =30 percent; 
broken curves for ga's 21 percent, 
Fault at load end; 2 lines, 280 miles, 3 sections; transformer 
e= 10 percent; 4-70 000-kva generators. 


For most present-day systems, steady-state stability 
limits are unimportant. With increased application of faster 
breakers and relays and the logical attempt to inerease 
the load carried on these circuits, the steady-state stability 
limitations will become increasingly important. A useful 
eriterion of machine performance with reference to steady- 
state stability is the machine short-circuit ratio. The 
short-circuit ratio is a direct measure of the relative pull- 
out torques for generators with the same per-unit excita- 
tion. However, for the same current and power factor on 
machines of different short-circuit ratios, the relative short- 
eireuit ratios do not give a direct, measure of the relative 
pull-out torques, because the excitations are not equal. 
In general, the higher the short-circuit ratio, the higher is 
the pull-out torque. It is the one constant of the generator 
that comes closest to being a direct index of pull-out 
torque. 

Short-eireuit ratio is also of value as an approximate 
measure of the size of machine. Its use for this purpose 
depends upon the fact that to a considerable extent any 
reduction of reactance in a machine below its normal 
value is obtained by derating a larger machine and modi- 
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Fig. 65---Approximate cost of decreasing the transient react- 
ance of salient-pole synchronous generators. 


Fault at load end, 2 lines, 280 
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DURATION OF FAULT — SECONDS 
Fig. 66 —Effect of generator inertia upon system stability. 
A— Single line-to-ground fault. 
B—Double line-to-ground fault. 
— —Minimum WF? (31 x 105 Ibs-It*). 
— — — — 50 percent additional WR. 
— — —100 percent additional WA, 


fying the current-carrying parts to meet the reduced 
values. 

The inertia of a synchronous generator or motor is also 
a factor in the stability problem since it affects the nat- 
ural period of system oscillation, or the time required to 
reach a point beyond which recovery would be impossible. 
Figure 66 shows the results of calculations for various val- 
ues of generator inertia upon the stability limits for a par- 
ticular system. The range of inertia constants for various 
types of synchronous machines is shown in Table 8, and 
more specific data based on speed and kva are given in 
Chap. 6, Part XHI. The cost of adding inertia to large 
vertical waterwheel generators increases about one-fifth 
as fast as the inertia. In a few cases, including Hoover 
Dam, where calculations have indicated that a particular 
system would operate relatively close to the stability 
limits, generators of higher than normal inertia have been 
installed, 


TABLE 8— TYPICAL INERTIA CONSTANTS OF 
SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES* 





Inertia Constant H 


T f Machi 
ype of Machine Stored Energy in Kw-see per Kva** 





Turbine Generator 


Condensing 1800 rpm 9-6 
$600 rpm T-4 

Non-condensing 8600 rpm 4-3 
Waterwheel Generator 

Slow-speed (<200 rpm) 2-3 

High-speed (> 200 rpm) 24 
Synchronous Condenser*** 

Large 1.25 

Small 1.00 
Synchronous Motor with Load 2.00 


varies from 1.0 to 6.0 and 
higher for heavy flywheels 


*For more specific figures, see Fig. 75 of Chap. 6. 


**Where range is given, the first figure applies to the smaller kva 
sizes. 


***Hydrogen-cooled, 25 percent less. 
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The severity of unsymmetrical system faults is affected 
by the negative-sequence impedance of the connected 
machines. Amortisseurs or damper windings affect both 
the real and reactive components of this impedance. 
Machines without damper windings possess the highest 
negative-sequence reactance, but machines with high- 
resistance damper windings possess the highest negative- 
sequence resistance. The curves of Fig. 67 show the com- 
bined effect of the damper material upon the stability 
limit of a typical system for line-to-line and double line-to- 
ground faults on the high-voltage bus at the generator 
end. The improvement with high-resistance dampers is 
quite appreciable for long fault duration, but for the dura- 
tion that can be obtained at present with high-speed 
breakers, the improvement is very much less. In the event 
of system oscillations low-resistance copper damper wind- 
ings produce the greatest damping of the mechanical 
movement. However, this effect is unimportant during 
and following a system fault except in the rather rare case 
in which the system is so constituted that pullout takes 
place as a result of compound oscillations following a dis- 
turbance. To obtain the partial advantage of the high 
loss associated with high-resistance dampers at times of 








40 
DURATION OF FAULT IN CYCLES ON A.60-CYCLE SYSTEM 


Fig. 67— Effect of damper-winding material upon stability 
limits. 
System Same as Fig. 63-0, 
A—High resistance, B—No dampers. 
Upper curves for line-to-line fault. 
Lower curves for double line-to-ground fault. 


C— Copper. 


unbalanced faults and the damping of oscillations asso- 
ciated with low-resistance dampers, the generators of one 
installation, ie, 15-Mile Falls, were supplied with a 
special type of damper winding which consists of a double- 
cage arrangement in which the outer row of bars is made of 
high-resistance material and the inner row of bars is made 
of a low-resistance material imbedded in the iron. For the 
double frequency associated with negative-sequence, the 
copper bars possess a high reactance and, therefore, force 
most of the current through the high-resistance bars. For 
the low frequency associated with the system oscillations, 
the current varies inversely with the resistance of the 
damper bars and allows most of the current to flow through 
the copper winding. The benefit from high-resistance 
damper windings is decreased as the fault duration is de- 
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creased by the use of faster breakers and relays. Damper 
windings also have characteristics which tend to suppress 
spontaneous hunting and to reduce system overvoltages 
and recovery rates arising from short circuits; in these 
respects, low-resistance copper dampers are somewhat 
more effective than high-resistance dampers. 

With the increase in size of generator units, the greater 
concentration of power on a single bus has inereased the 
duty on circuit breakers and the ares affected by a fault 
on or near the bus. These effects can be minimized by the 
use of the two-winding generator” in which the two 
armature windings are connected only through their 
mutual coupling which can be controlled by suitable de- 
sign, Generators of this character lend themselves to in- 
eorporation as units in the system layout known as 
“synchronizing at the load” or iis variations as described 
previously. 

Excitation Systems—Control of the excitation system 
on synchronous machines provides a means for improving 
stability limits for transient conditions and also for steady- 
state conditions. Excitation systems that are effective 
from the standpoint of stability are commonly termed 
quick-response excitation systems, the principal features 
of which are: 

1. Exciter of quick response, i.e., of high rate of build-up 
and of high “ceiling” voltage. 

2. A reliable source of power to the exciter, 

à. Quick-responding regulator. 

Exciter response is the rate of build-up or build-down 
of the main-exciter voltage when a change in this voltage 
is demanded by the action of the voltage regulator. The 
response of the exeiter was formerly expressed in “volts 
per second” corresponding to the average value effective 
through an interval of one-half second beginning et rated- 
load field voltage. This rate is standardized as the nu- 
merical value obtained, called the response ratio, by di- 
viding the average value of volts per second in the same 
time interval hy the rated-load field voltage. The method 
of determining exciter response is illustrated and formal 
definitions are given in Chap. 7. Exciter response ratio 
of 0.5 on the per unit basis just described is now standard; 
faster response up to 2.0 is regularly available at a small 
additional cost, and still faster response can be provided, 

The eharaeteristies which an excitation system must 
have to obtain the benefits of quick response include a 
high-ceiling voltage as well as a high rate of build-up. 
The ceiling voltage of an exciter varies through quite a 
wide range depending upon the particular design. The 
actual value in a particular case is adjusted so as to give 
the desired response through the half-second interval. 
Usually the ceiling voltage will be considerably more than 
50 percent above the normal exciter voltage for the 
maximum rated load. 





Fig. 68---Typical voltage regulator for control of the quick- 
response excitation system for a large waterwheel generator. 
Type BJ indirect-acting exciter-rheostatic voltage regulator. 


(a) Main control element in projection-type ease with glass cover. 
(b) Cubicle-type assembly of regulator-coutaclor panel and 
plate-type motor-operated main-exciter field rheostat. 
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Fig. 69—Elementary schematic diagram of Type BJ regulator illustrated in Fig. 68, 


The exeiters, regulators, and other voltage-control equip- 
ment required for quick-response excitation are built in 
various forms, which are discussed in detail in Chap. 7. 
The most common system in recent years has been that 
using a separately-excited main exciter and an exciter- 
rheostatic regulator such as the BJ type illustrated in 
Fig. 68 and shown schematically in Fig. 69. The main 
exciter is of liberal design having specially designed field 
circuits to reduce the time constants to a minimum. 
Excitation for the separately-excited field is under control 
of the voltage regulator and is supplied by a flat-com- 
pounded, self-excited d-c generator, called the pilot exciter. 

The exciter-rheostatic regulator has two sets of con- 
tacts: 

1. Normal-response contacts that operate for normal 
load changes causing small voltage changes, and which 
control the motor M driving rheostat Rpg to increase or 
decrease the exciter field current. 

2. Quick-response contacts which control the high- 
speed contactors QR and QL, and which operate for sud- 
den, large changes in system voltage and excitation re- 
quirements. The normal-response contacts are sensitive 
to a change in a-c voltage of 14 of one percent. These 
contacts control the main-exciter motor-operuted field 
rheostat. Modern regulating equipment is designed to 
initiate excitation corrective action within a period of 3 
eycles on a 60-cycle basis. This action is controlled by the 
quick-response contacts, which in combination with the 
high-speed contactor start to change the exciter-field cur- 
rent within 3 cycles after the generator voltage has de- 
parted from normal by an amount equal to approximately 
three times the sensitivity setting of the quick-response 
contacts. 

Quick-response excitation systems tend to improve sta- 
bility limits of power systems in three ways: 

1. Maintsining or increasing machine flux against demag- 

netizing action of fault currents. 

2. Supplying deficiency in system excitation due to loss of 

other sources of excitation. 

3. Increasing steady-state stability limits by facilitating ac- 

tion in the region of dynamic stability, 


The effect, of quick-response on the magnitude of the 


internal voltages of a waterwheel generator connected to 
a typical system subjected to faults is illustrated in Fig. 70. 
The internal voltages are calculated by the method out- 
lined in Chap. 6 for two conditions, which give per-unit 
demagnetizing currents of about 1.5 and 1.0 for line-to- 
line and line-to-ground faults, respectively. These curves 
are based on constant phase displacement between the 
machine and the receiver. The correction for this factor 
would slightly reduce the voltages and alter the shapes for 
all curves without changing the relative effects. Quick- 
response exciters do not make very important gains in 
main-machine flux for line faults of the short durations 
possible with high-speed circuit breakers and relays. How- 
ever, the Bux conditions within the machine will continue 
below normal throughout the “first swing,” even though 
the fault has been removed, particularly if a line section 
has been removed from the circuit for isolating the fault. 
This circumstance increases the scope of beneficial action 
possible by a quick-response excitation system. H the 
line faults are not cleared in the normal high-speed man- 
ner, a very substantial improvement in the stability limits 
is accomplished. With exciter-response ratios greater than 
0.5 per unit, it is possible not only to overcome the demag- 
netizing action of the fault currents, but actually to in- 
crease the main-machine flux in the time normally required 
for the system to reach the critical point in its oscillation. 

Quick-response excitation provided one of the earliest 
methods used for improving the transient-stability limits 
of systems. Its importance in this respect has, however, 
been minimized by the developments of high-speed circuit 
breakers and relays which limit the duration of fault 
eurrents and their demagnetizing effects. 

Another feature of quick-response excitation systems 
is the ability to increase the excitation to meet the re- 
quirements of a system arising from the loss of other 
sources of excitation, as from the disconnection of a gen- 
erator or condenser. This feature cannot, of course, be 
supplied by high-speed circuit breakers. In order to be 
effective in this respect, a quick-response excitation sys- 
tem must have a relatively high ratio of ceiling to normal- 
operating voltage and the regulating equipment must be 
such as to permit operation under these conditions for 
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Fig. 70—The effect of different speeds of exciter response on 
the internal voltage of a waterwheel generator with damper 
windings. System shown in the insert is subjected to line-to- 
line and line-to-ground faults at sending end. The ratios of 
ceiling to normal exciter voltage are 2.2, 1.6 and 1.6 for per- 
unit exciter responses of 2.0, 1.0 and 0.5, respectively. 


the length of time necessary for some readjustment of the 
system. Ordinarily the speed of exciter response is of 
secondary importance in comparison with the exciter 
range. However, quick-response excitation systems nor- 
mally possess the essential exciter range and whatever 
advantage that resides in the quicker response. 
Quick-response excitation systems also provide means 
for increasing the steady-state stability limits by facili- 
tating operation in the zone of dynamic stability as dis- 
cussed in Sec. 17. In a few cases it appears probable that 
some beneficial action from regulators in the region of 
dynamic stability is required to explain the absence of 
pullouts. In general, however, since the steady-state limits 
are higher than the transient limits, the favorable charac- 
teristics of a voltage regulator to increase the steady- 
state limits has been without real significance. There is 
also the question as to the desirability of having the opera- 
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tion of a station at its rated load being dependent upon the 
functioning of a regulator. Consequently, the choice of 
regulator has been determined from its performance under 
transient conditions and its maintenance under ordinary 
operation. 

High-Speed Circuit Breakers and Relays—The 
duration of a fault condition has a very important effect 
on the stability of a system. The fault condition reduces 
synchronizing power, (1) directly by altering the equiva- 
lent-circuit constants and (2) indirectly by reducing the 
effective machine voltages through the demagnetizing 
action of fault currents, The stability limits as affected 
by the speed of breaker and relay operation vary through 
a wide range from (1) the limits corresponding to sus- 
tained faults to (2) a mere switching operation assuming 
extremely fast fault isolation. High-speed circuit break- 
ers and relays are capable of covering most of this range 
and thus constitute a very important measure for in- 
creasing the stability limits, particularly for transmission 
systems." 

The relation between the speed of fault isolation and the 
transient-stability limits for a typical transmission system 
is indicated in Fig. 71, which also gives the impedance 
constants of the various system elements. The system is 
assumed to be subjected to a fault on one line near the 
high-voltage bus at the sending end and to be cleared by 
the opening of the two breakers simultaneously. The 
curves assume waterwheel-type generators, and receiving- 
end machines of relatively high inertia. The calculations 
were made for the four different types of faults shown on 
the curves, which are plotted in terms of the time required 
for the isolation of the fault and the ratio of the power that 
can be transmitted to the power limit corresponding to the 
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Fig. 71--Effect of duration of fault on power limits for differ- 
ent kinds of faults, 


A—Single Hne-to-ground fault. C—Double line-to-ground fault. 
B--Line-to-line fault. D---Three-phaze fault. 
System reactance shown in percent, 
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switching out of one section of the transmission line. The 
dotted lines show the loads which can be carried with sus- 
tained short cireuits of the various types assuming quick- 
response excitation systems capable of preventing demag- 
netization of the machines. 

The curves in Fig. 71 apply to a system subjected to a 
fault at the sending end. The relative stability conditions 
for the fault at sending and receiving ends of a somewhat 
different system were given in Fig. 63 which has been dis- 
cussed previously in connection with the use of neutral 
impedances. A moderate value of neutral resistance at the 
sending end can make a fault at that end on a grounded- 
neutral system relatively less severe than a fault at the re- 
ceiver. However, the gains in stability due to the use of 
high-speed circuit breakers are of the same order for faults 
at the sending or receiving ends of the transmission system. 

On metropolitan-type systems the permissible time for 
isolating the fault will be relatively longer than for trans- 
mission systems since the latter are usually operated 
closer to the stability limits. Thus in the metropolitan 
systems it is possible to introduce reactance in the system 
in such a way as to limit the duty on circuit breakers. 
This problem can conveniently be studied by the short- 
cut method discussed in detail in Part VIIL 

The curves used in this method indicate that by taking 
advantage of the faster speeds made possible by the recent 
developments of circuit breakers, increased amounts of re- 
actance can be introduced in the system either to reduce 
the duty on circuit breakers or to increase the continuity of 
power supply or reliability of the service to the customer. 

The speed of circuit breakers and relays in relation to 
power-system stability can conveniently be analyzed under 
three headings as follows: 

1. Conventional or slow-speed breakers and relays for fault 

isolation. 

2. High-speed breakers and relays capable of isolating fault 

in time to improve stability limit. 

3. High-speed breakers and relays with reclosure in time to 

improve stability limit. 

The curves of Fig. 71 show that conventional slow-speed 
circuit breakers and relays of the type commonly in use 
prior to 1929 were so slow from the stability point of view 
that the limits corresponded to sustained faults. The power 
limit for the three-phase fault is almost negligible with the 
conventional slow-speed breakers formerly in use. The 
benefita which arise from the use of high-speed circuit 
breakers and relaya in maintaining stability depend upon 
isolating the fault in an interval of time which is short in 
respect to the period of system oscillation. The preceding 
discussion has been based on the isolation of the fault in a 
single step. For sequential operation the time permissible 
for each breaker will be less than that shown but need not 
be reduced to half value. This is, of course, due to the fact 
that the stability conditions are generally much improved 
upon the operation of the first circuit breaker. 

The need for high-speed circuit breakers has brought 
about the development and general use of circuit breakers 
with shorter operating times. At present, standard breakers 
115 kv and above have an operating time of 5 cycles, ex- 
cept 230-kv standard breakers, which have an operating 
time of 3 cycles. Three-cycle breakers cost about five 
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percent more than the standard five-cycle breakers for the 
same rating. The standard operating time for 69 kv and 
below is 8 cycles. It is interesting to note that at the time 
this book was originally published (1942) 8-cycle breakers 
were standard up to 230 kv. 

For composite systems with long-transmission lines from 
a source of power and for interconnecting lines between 
various parts of the receiver, system studies will frequently 
show the desirability of using high-speed circuit breakers 
and relays in order to increase the stability limits. In a 
number of such cases it will be important to extend the 
application of the high-speed breakers to interconnecting 
lines of the receiver system. Otherwise, the stability limits 
are determined not by faults on the main transmission line 
but by faults on the receiving system, even though it is 
operating at lower voltage with transformers between it 
and the transmission line. 

This development in the speed of circuit breakers has 
brought about important changes in the relaying of trans- 
mission lines. With fast circuit breakers it is no longer 
feasible to contemplate relay-operating times of one- 
quarter second to three seconds or the use of time intervals 
as the basis of discrimination. This has led to the use of 
distance or current-balance types of relays which are 
capable of simultaneous action for the middle section of a 
transmission line with high-speed sequential tripping for 
the end sections. 

In cases where the transmission system is operated rela- 
tively close to the stability limits there is considerable 
advantage in providing simultaneous breaker operation. 
In general, such relay operation can be obtained by funda- 
mental-frequency relays operating in conjunction with a 
signal transmitted by pilot wires or carrier current between 
the ends of the line section, This has brought about an 
important development in the application of high-speed 
relaying with superposed carrier-frequency. The relaying 
quantity to be transmitted by carrier frequency was se- 
lected initially as some electrical indication, such as direc- 
tion of the power flow, but more recently as the position of 
various fundamental-frequency relays which indicate the 
existence of a fault on the system within predetermined 
zones. The carrier-current and pilot-wire relay systems 
also provide opportunity for including relay measures for 
the prevention of undesired breaker operation in the event 
that the system does pull out of step. Reference should 
be made to Chap. 11 for further information on circuit- 
breaker and relay applications. 

Reclosing Circuit Breaker—Reclosing circuit break- 
ers provide a means for carrying one step further the 
advantages possible from high-speed fault clearing. For 
lower-voltage systems and feeder circuits, automatic re- 
closing breakers make it possible to maintain the stability 
of a system with induction-motor load. Disconnection of 
the source is required for the suppression of the arc in the 
fault, but the total time required for disconneetion and for 
reclosure should be made sufficiently short as to prevent 
pullout of induction motors. Where synchronous machines 
can maintain the arc, it is necessary to isolate the affected 
line and to reconnect it in a period of time that is relatively 
short with respect to the period of system oscillation if 
stability is to be maintained. Hence, if automatic re- 
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closing breakers are considered for maintaining the sta- 
bility on a transmission system, it becomes a practical 
necessity to use carrier-current or pilot-wire relaying. 
The existence of multiple or repetitive lightning discharges 
may constitute an important factor in limiting the appli- 
cation of reclosing breakers for maintaining stability. 

'The selection of the operating speed required of high- 
speed reclosing breakers is dependent upon à compromise 
between two conflicting factors. One of these is the maxi- 
mum permissible time between the inception of the fault 
and the final reclosure as determined by the power-system 
load and synchronizing-power conditions. The other is the 
de-ionization time, the minimum time that must be allowed 
in order to be reasonably sure that the are will not reignite 
and thus create a second fault. condition. In many cases 
where high-speed reclosing is desired, there is sufficient 
time to permit successful application. 

The de-ionization time depends upon the circuit volt- 
age, the conductor spacing, the fault current, and weather 
conditions, Furthermore, the reestablishment of the are 
after an interval is a matter of probability and perhans 
twenty testa may be required to establish a single point 
on a 95-percent probability curve for a single combination 
of circuit voltage, fault current, conductor spacing, and 
weather conditions. For these conditions the available 
test data on de-ionization time, although covering several 
hundred individual tests, is not considered to cover the 
field adequately for the purpese of establishing limits. 
From the available information* the estimated de-ioni- 
zation time for successful reclosure is given in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 — MINIMUM DE-TONIZATION TIME FOR RECLOSING 
BREAKERS 





System Voltage Cyeles on 60-Cy ele Basis 








Line-to-Line Kv 95% Probability | 75% Probability 

23 4 
46 5 3.5 
69 6 4 

115 8.5 6 

138 10 7.5 

16i 18 10 

230 18 14 





From the standpoint of maintaining stability, the max- 
imum permissible total time from the inception of the 
fault to the final reclosure varies over a wide range, de- 
pending upon the system, location and severity of the fault, 
and the type of circuit breaker, that is, whether three-phase 
as discussed in this paragraph or single-phase as discussed 
in the next. The permissible reclosure time can be cal- 
culated with satisfactory aceuracy by methods previously 
discussed in this chapter, or by reference to the curves® 
of Fig. 72. These eurves apply to two systems of rela. 
tively high inertia connected through a tie line of rela- 
tively high reactance. In order to use these curves it is 
necessary to determine, first, the synchronizing-power 

2 
limit as determined by the quantity = where E is the 
nominal system voltage line-to-neutral and X is the 
transfer reactance per phase. The load to be transferred 
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Fig. 72—Permissible time for breaker tripping and reclosure 

without causing loss of synchronism with gang operated 


breakers. 


over the tie line is then expressed a3 a percentage of the 
maximum synchronizing power over the tie line and used 
as the ordinate of the curve of Fig. 72. If the capacity 
and inertia constants of the two systems are kva,, kvas, 
and H,, H,, then the equivalent inertia constant Ha) 
can be determined from Eq. (37), See. 22. The inertia 
factor to be used in the curves of Fig. 72 is obtained from 


Heat kV2da 
Tix 


where TL,, is the tie-line load in kw. Reclosing breakers 
have been used to improve the stability conditions on a 
number of 132-kv systems, notably of the Ámerican Gas 
and Electric Company* and of the West Penn Power 
Company. The important advantage of reclosing break- 
ers arises from the fact that their use can frequently con- 
vert an unstable tie line to one which can be considered 
as a firm-power souree and thus justify a reduction in the 
connected generating capacity. 

Single-Pole Reclosing Breakers—During World War 
II it became necessary due to increasing demand for power 
to use single-circuit tie lines between systems to transfer 
firm blocks of power. Single-pole reclosing breakers have 
been used successfully in this application. Ground-fault 
neutralizers are useful in this application, but provide 
improvement only in the case of single line-to-ground 
faults, whereas single-pole reclosing breakers improve the 
stability limits of a single tie line for all types of faults, ex- 
cept three-phase. In this case the operation is that of a 
gang-operated reclosing breaker. 

The advantage of single-pole operation lies in the fact 
that power can be transferred over the unfaulted phase(s) 
during the period when the breakers are open to clear the 
fault. Since most line interruptions do not permanently 
ground a phase conductor, successful reclosure is obtained 
in the majority of cases and thus restores the system to its 
original condition without at any time reducing the power 
limits to as low a value as would be the case if all three 
conductors were disconnected, 


Inertia Factor = (66) 
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Tf single-pole reclosing is to be used, the transformer 
banks at both ends of the tie line should be grounded sol- 
idly or through low values of impedance in order that 
power may be transferred during the breaker operating 
period. 

A comparison of three-pole and single-pole reclosure 
has been made for the system shown in the insert of Fig. 
73. The result of stability calculations for the two types 
of reclosure are plotted in Fig. 73 in terms of the per- 
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Fig. 73—Comparison of three-pole and single-pole reclosing 

breakers from standpoint of permissible transmitted power 

and reclosing time for clearing one line-to-ground fault and 
maintaining stability for the aystem shown in the insert. 


A —Three-pole reclosing breaker, 4-cycle opening time. 

B—Single-pole reclosing breaker, 4 to 10-cycle opening time. 

C—Stability limit for system, one phase switched open—system 
same as insert except for theoretical condition of zero-sequence 
impedance equal zero—10-cycle opening time. 

D— Stability limit for system, one phase switched open—syatem 
same as insert but grounded at fault end only. 


missible transmitted loads and reclosure times. The curves 
show the advantages of single-pole reclosure which can be 
used (1) to transmit greater power, (2) to provide greater 
deionizing time, (3) to permit the use of slower-speed 
breakers for fault clearing or reclosure, or a combination 
of these three. The power-transferring ability of a system 
for a sustained one-phase open condition varies with the 
Zero-sequence impedance of the circuit between the limits 
of (1) infinite impedance which obtains with the un- 
grounded system, and (2) zero impedance, a theoretical 
condition which is rarely approached even for solidly- 
grounded systems. The practical case for grounded systems 
lies between these two extremes. 

The single-pole reclosing breaker is somewhat more 
expensive than the three-pole breaker because of the three 
separate mechanisms and the more complicated relay 
system required. ‘ 
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48. Double Line-to-Ground Fault on Single Tie 
Line 

The transient-stability performance of a single tie line 
between two systems can be calculated using the step-by- 
step procedure discussed previously, The only difference 
between this calculation and the previous examples lies in 
the fact that the sequence networks must be set up so that 
the power transferred during the period the breakers are 
open can be determined. 

In calculating a transient-stability problem involving 
single-pole reclosing, it is convenient to divide the sequence 
of operations into four steps as follows: 


1. Condition before the fault. 

2. Condition during the fault, 

3. Condition with faulted phase(s) open. 
4. Condition after fault (line re-energized). 


In setting up the sequence networks for condition 3 it is 
generally sufficiently accurate to use connections n to r 
inclusive of Fig. 21, Chap. 2, which assumes equal shunt 
capacitance on all phases. A more accurate calculation can 
be made using the methed presented in Fig. 22, Chap. 2. 
Reference 41 gives the sequence-network connections. 

Figure 74 presents the results of investigations of over 
100 practical solutions.*? These curves apply only to double 
line-to-ground faults and can be used to estimate breaker 
requirements under proposed operating conditions and 
also to estimate the transient performance of existing lines. 

In the study upon which these curves are based, the 
sending and receiving systems were assumed to be made up 
of 1800-rpm, 80-percent power-factor machines operating 
at full load with necessary excitation. Typical system 
eonstants were used. The shunt loads were assumed to be 
85-pereent power factor. In each ease the line regulation 
was adjusted to ten percent. In certain cases this required 
synchronous condensers at the receiving end to furnish 
the necessary reactive kva in excess of the capacity of the 
receiver generators. The inertia of the condensers is not 
included in the swing calculations because it is usually 
found to be negligible. 

Conventional a-c network calculator studies were carried 
through for each principle system chosen until the maxi- 
mum length of line was determined for which transient 
stability would be maintained keeping all system elements 
constant except the line length. These curves give only the 
minimum reclosing equipment that can be safely applied. 
Allowance should be made for system growth. 

These curves give transient-stability solutions using 
different types of reclosing equipment. Double line-to- 
ground faults were used in each case, 

To determine the maximum power which could be safely 
transferred over a tie line, plot the ratio, PS/PR, on the 
proper “(miles/kv?)PR” curve for the reclosing equipment 
under consideration. The ordinate of the plotted point is 
the maximum power which could be safely transferred in 
per unit, based on receiving-end generation. These curves 
are not intended as a solution of all problems concerning 
high-speed reclosing, but are presented merely as a guide. 
These general curves are calculated to apply specifically 
to tie lines between systems on which steam turbines 
predominate. Detailed calculations should be made where 
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Fig. 74—Transient-stability limits for a double Hne-to-ground fault on a single tie-line between two systems on which steam 
turbines predominate. 


PS and PR sending and receiving-end generation, in mw, respectively; KV =Line-to-line kilovolta. 
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marginal or unstable conditions are indicated by these 
curves. 


49. Other Methods of Increasing the Practical 
Operating Power Limits 


Fiashover-Prevention and Arc-Suppression—A dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of improving the practical 
operating power limit of a system is obtained by the use 
of flashover-prevention and are-suppression measures. It 
is obvious, of course, that a system rarely subjected to 
faults can be operated relatively close to the stability 
limits, Consequently, under some conditions it is more 
advantageous to spend money for minimizing the likeli- 
hood of faults than for increasing the capacity of the sys- 
tem to withstand the system disturbances resulting from 

aults. 

The principal cause of flashover on high-voltage lines 
is lightning. Much has been accomplished during the past 
fifteen years to minimize flashovers resulting not only 
from induced strokes but particularly from direct strokes.* 
Increased. transmission-line spacing and increased insu- 
lation in the form of insulator strings and wood have 
generally been adopted. On the higher-voltage lines the 
use of ground wires is of great value when suitably located 
with respect. to the conductors to be protected. Special 
efforts have been made to reduce the tower-footing resist- 
ance to a relatively low value in order to prevent a flash- 
over of the insulator string as a result of the building up of 
high potential due to the flow of lightning current through 
the tower to ground. 

The use of the ground wires reduces the zero-sequence 
impedance of the system and thus increases the severity 
of the shock resulting from a single or double line-to-ground 
fault. With the development of high-speed circuit breakers 
and relays these faulis can be cleared promptly; conse- 
quently, the use of ground wires results in a gain from the 
stability point of view by reducing the number of flash- 
overs which overbalances any disadvantage from the 
standpoint of the shock to the system in case the fault 
oceurs, 

The fault-suppression measures have as their object the 
interruption of the power-arc following a flashover without 
the necessity for isolating the affected circuit. The use of 
fused arcing rings or special tube-type protectors in parallel 
with the insulators permits flashover to take place through 
a path that insures the subsequent interruption of the 
power are. Lightning arresters distributed along the line 
will accomplish this same general objective. See also 
Chap. 17. i 

Are-suppression devices of the ground-fault neutral- 
izer or Petersen-coil type have received consideration for 
Minimizing circuit outages in connection with multiple- 
circuit systems of the type in common use and have been 
used in the aingle-circuit Hoover-Chino transmission line 

“Reference should be made to Chaps. 16 and, particularly, 17. 
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system, In America, however, little use is made of this type 
of are-suppression device as dependence is placed on circuit 
breakers and relays for automatically isolating a faulty 
section of line. Circuit-breaker schemes have the merit of 
suppressing all types of faults that oceur on systems re- 
gardless of whether they are of the single line-to-ground or 
more severe types. In addition they permit grounding the 
system so that the tendency for a single-phase fault to 
develop into a multi-phase faulé is minimized. See also 
Chap. 19. 

High-Voltage D-C, and Low-Frequency A-C 
Transmission—Low-frequeney a-c systems have been pro- 
posed frequently for increasing the practical operating 
stability limits of long-distance transmission systems. 
More recently d-e transmission has been proposed as 
a means for avoiding the stability limits sinee such a sys- 
tem inherently provides a non-synchronous tie. In Amer- 
ica, 60-cycle a-c is very generally established for utiliza- 
tion. Consequently, the proposals to use low-frequency 
a-c and high-voltage d-c transmission schemes have in- 
cluded conversion means at the receiving end. In general, 
the use of the low-frequency a-c system involves no new 
problem in apparatus or application so that its use is not 
hindered on this account, although static apparatus might 
find application in the field of frequency conversion. In the 
case of d-e transmission, however, the conversion from 2-0 
generation to the d-c high voltage required for the trans- 
mission line involves rectifiers for which there is no com- 
parable operating experience; in the case of the inverters 
at the receiving end still less work has been done. Con- 
siderabie interest has been displayed in d-c transmission, 
but it is still generally considered impractical especially in 
this country. During the recent war the Germans consid- 
ered d-c transmission particularly as a means of getting 
power from Scandinavian peninsula to Germany. D-c 
transmission can shaw economic gains over high-voltage 
a-c transmission only where large blocks of power are to 
be transferred for extremely long distances. Even then 
d-c transmission may not be economical if it is desired to 
tap off intermediate loads because of the high cost of the 
terminal equipment. Much work remains to be done before 
d-e transmission ean seriously compete with a-e trans- 
mission, 

At the present time the limitations in 60-cycle systems, 
from the standpoint of system stability, are not of suffi- 
cient importance as to justify the adoption of either low- 
frequency a-c or high-voltage d-e transmission?" The 
possible field for d-c transmission depends largely on the 
practical necessity for transmitting power to considerably 
greater distances than those used heretofore, on the use- 
fulness of its operating characteristics aside from stability, 
and on the future development of conversion apparatus. 
In this connection it should be noted that the series ca- 
pacitor offers tremendous improvement in a-e transmission 
at normal frequencies. 
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STABILITY REFERENCES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The “First Report of Power System Stability,” item 33, includes 
a list of 180 articles, which are arranged in chronological order and 
bear symbols indicating their character, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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A Mechanical Auslogy of the Problem of Transmission Stabil- 
ity, by B. B. Griscom, The Electric Journal, May 1926, pp. 
230-235. 
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Maximum Power, by R. E. Doherty, A.7.E.E. Transactions, 
July 1928, pp. 944-956. Dise., pp. 960-070. 

System Stability with Quick-Response Excitation and Voltage 
Regulators, by J. H. Ashbaugh and H. C. Nycum, The Electric 
Journal, Oct. 1928, pp. 504—509. 

Transients Due to Short Circuits—A Study of Tests Made on 
the Southern California Edison 220-Kv System, by R. J. C. 
Wood, L. F. Hunt, and 8. B. Griscom, A.I.E.E. Transactions, 
Jan. 1928, pp. 68-88, Disc., pp. 86-89. 

Static Stability Limits and the Intermediate Condenser Station; 
by C. F. Wagner and R. D. Evans, A.LE_E. Transactions, 1928, 
pp. 94-121. Dise., pp. 121-123. 

Synchronized at the Load—A Symposium on New York City 
60-Cycle Power System Connection, by A, H. Kehos, S. B. 
Griscom, H. R. Searing, and G. R, Milne, A.Z.E.E. Transactions, 
Oct. 1929, pp. 1079-1100. Disc., pp. 1100-1107. 

Progress in the Study of System Stability, by I. H. Summers and 
J.B. McClure, A.J.E.E, Transactions, 1930, pp. 132-158, Disc; 
pp. 159-161. 

Double Windings for Turbine Alternators, by P. L. Alger; 
E. H. Freiburghouse, and D. D. Chase, A.1.E.E. Transactions; 
Jan. 1930, pp. 220—238. Disc., pp. 288-244. 

Fundamental Plan of Power Supply of the Detroit Edison 
Company, by S. M. Dean, A.J.E.E. Transactions, 1930, pp. 
597-604. Dise., pp. 612-620, 

Operating Characteristics of Turbine Governors, by T. E. Pur- 
cell and A. P. Hayward, 4.J.E.E. Transactions, April 1930, pp. 
715-719. Dise, pp. 719-722. 


. Selecting Breaker Speeda for Stable Operation, by R. D. Evans 


and W. A. Lewis, Electrical World, Feb. 15, 1930, pp. 336-340. 


. Double-Winding Generators, by R. E. Powers and L. A. Kil- 


gore, The Electric Journal, Feb, 1930, pp. 107-111. 


. Ap Alternating-Current Calculating Board, by H. A. Travers 


and W, W, Parker, The Electric Journal, May 1980, pp. 266—270. 


. Effect of Armature Resistance Upon Hunting of Synchronous 


Machines, by C. F. Wagner, 4.7.2.2. Transactions, July 1930, 
pp. 1011-1024. Disc., pp. 1024-1026, 

Generator Stability Features—Fifteen Mile Falls Development; 
by R. Coe and H. R. Stewart, The Electric Journal, March 1981; 
pp. 139-143, 
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22. 
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28. 


29. 


84. 


85. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


41. 


42. 


Stability Precautions on a 220-Ky System, by H. H. Spencer, 
Electrical World, Aug. 15, 1931, pp. 276-280. 
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Report of Subject Committee on Definitions, by H. K. Sels, 
A.LE.E, paper 32M-2, Abstract Electrical Engineering, 1932, 
p. 108. 
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by S. B. Griscom, W. A. Lewis, and W. R. Ellis, 4.2.2.8. Trans- 
actions, June 1932, pp. 363-372. Dise., pp. 373-374. 
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POWER SYSTEM VOLTAGES AND CURRENTS DURING 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 
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R. L. Witzke 


OR many years it was common practice to base the 
pe of system apparatus on normal load 
conditions and on three-phase short circuits. More 
or less empirical multiplying factors were sometimes used 
to predict the probable ground-fault currents from the 
three-phase fault currents, However, this procedure is 
unsatisfactory because the relations between three-phase 
and ground-fault currents vary greatly between systems. 
In some systems the current for a single line-to-ground 
fault is less than normal load current, whereas, in other 
Systems, or at other locations m the same systems, the 
current for a single line-to-ground fault is larger than the 
three-phase fault current. The analysis of power systems 
by symmetrical components! (see Chap. 2} has made pos- 
sible the accurate ealculation of fault currents and voltages 
for unsymmetrical faults direcily from system constants. 
Under many conditions the voltages present on a power 
system may be higher than those calculated for steady- 
state conditions. These higher voltages are usually of a 
transient nature and exist during the transition from one 
steady-state condition to another. "Transient voltages can 
be produced by simple circuit changes such as the opening 
of a circuit breaker or the grounding of a conductor, or 
they can be produced by an intermittent arc in a eircuit 
breaker or in a fault. Usually the higher voltages are 
associated with intermittent ares rather than with simple 
circuit changes without arcing. Most transient voltages 
are not of large magnitude but may stil be important 
because of their effect on the performance of eircuit- 
interrupting equipment and protective devices. An appre- 
ciable number of these transient voltages are of sufficient 
magnitude to cause insulation breakdown. 
The various factors that determine the magnitudes of 
currents and voltages in power systems during abnormal 
conditions will be discussed in this chapter. 


I. STEADY-STATE VOLTAGES AND CURRENTS 
DURING FAULT CONDITIONS 


1. Assumptions 


Voltages and currents produced under fault conditions 
are a function of the type of fault and the ratios of the 
sequence impedances. The effect of these factors on the 
voltages and currents produced can be shown by sets of 
curves as will be done here. The four types of faults il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 will be considered. It is assumed that 
the network is symmetrical to the point of fault, F, and 
can be reduced to series impedances, Zi, Zs, and Zo for 
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SINGLE LINE - TO- GROUND 
FAULT (L-G) 


3 PHASE FAULT 
(L-L-L OR 3L-6) 





LINE-TO-LINE FAULT 
L-i} 


DOUBLE LINE- TO- GROUND 
FAULT (2L-G} 


Fig. L—Types of faults on three-phase systems, 


the positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence networks, re- 
spectively. In the present analysis the fault resistance ia 
represented by R and is not included in Zo. Zo includes all 
zero-sequence resistance to the point of fault but does not 
include the fault resistance. It is further assumed that all 
the generated emfs can be reduced to a single positive- 
sequence emf, #,. 


2. Formulas 


In Tables 1 and 2 are given the formulas* for calculating 
the line currents and line-to-ground voltages for the faults 
illustrated in Fig. i. These formulas are complicated to 
such an extent that it is difficult to visualize readily the 
currents and voltages that can be produced under fault 
conditions for ranges of system constants. For this reason 
the currents and voltages have been calculated for various 

“Formulas taken from pages 224 and 226 of reference 1. 
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ratios of system constants and the results are presented as 
a series of curves, 


3. Range of Sequence Impedances Considered 


The principal impedances that usually apply to tran- 
sient conditions are the positive-sequence impedance Zs 
the negative-sequence impedance Zy and the zero-sequence 
impedance Zo, each consisting of a resistance and a react- 
ance component. In general, the positive-sequence resist- 
ance Ri and the negative-sequence resistance Rs are small 
in comparison to the positive- and negative-sequence re- 
actanees. Consequently, the effect of these two resistances 
on the magnitude of the voltages and currents during fault 
conditions is small. For this reason and because of comph- 
cations introduced by considering positive- and negative- 
sequence resistances, these factors will be neglected. Zero- 
sequence resistance Ro and zero-sequence reactance Xo can 
vary through wide ranges depending on the type of system 
grounding used, hence the curves are arranged to cover a 
wide range of zero-sequence resistance and zero-sequence 
reactance. 

The positive-sequence reactance that applies to tran- 
sient conditions may be either the sub-transient or the 
transient reactance depending on whether or not the initial 
high decrement component of the current is to be consid- 
ered or neglected. The ratio of X; to Xi for commercial 
machines usually lies between 0.5 and 1.5, although with 
special machines it is possible to exceed this range. The 
higher ratios of X; to X, are in machines without dampers 
whereas the lower ratios are in machines with dampers 
or their equivalent. In general calculations it is usually 
permissible to assume a ratio of X3/ X, of unity especially 
if an appreciable percentage of the negative-sequence re- 
actance to the point of fault is in static apparatus or trans- 
mission lmes. The general curves are limited to ratios 
of X. to X; within the range of 0.5 to 1.5; the formulas 
in Tables Land 2 can be used for ratios outside of this 
range, 
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4. Fault Current and Voltage Curves 

Curves prepared in accordance with the preceding dis- 
cussion are plotted in Figs. 2 to 6 inclusive. In these figures 
the fault current is plotted as a ratio of the three-phase 
short-circuit, and the line-to-ground and line-to-line volt- 
ages are plotted as a ratio to their respective normal values. 

In Figs. 2, 3, and 4 all resistances are equal to zero. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the ranges of line currents and line-te- 
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Fig. 2—Curves of fault currents vs. syatem reactances for 

single and double line-to-ground faults. Each curve is labeled 

to indicate the type of fault and the ratio of X,/Xi. All cur- 

rents are expressed as a ratio to the three-phase short-circuit 

current. For these curves, all resistances are assumed equal 
to zero. 


ground voltages respectively for single and double line-to- 
ground faults for ratios of Xs/X; from zero to six. The 
ranges of fault current and fault voltages for ratios of 
X,/X; between 0.5 and 1.5 are shown in Fig. 4. 


The ranges of fault current for ratios of E ? between zero 
i 


and six are given in Fig. 5. In this figure the ratio X2/ X1 


TABLE 1—FAULT CURRENTS 
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21 = positive-sequence impedance to the point of fault 
Zy=negntiverequence impedance to the point of fault 
Zam gero-sequence impedance to the point of fault and does not include any fault resistance 


See Fig. 1 for definitiona of E, Ri and E, 
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covers the range of 0.5 to 1.5 and the ratio Xo/X1 covers 
the range of zero to five. As pointed out previously, fault 
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Ratio Xo/ X, 


Fig. 3—Curves of fault voltages vs. system reactances for 

single and double line-to-ground faults, Each curve is labeled 

to indicate the type of fault and the ratio of X,/X;. The volt- 

ages are from line-to-ground and are expressed as a ratio to 

the normal line-to-neutral voltages. For these curves, all re- 
sistances are assumed equal to zero, 


resistance has been neglected in these curves; Ry is the 
zero-sequence resistance to the point of fault F and does 
not include E, Rx, or R, (see Fig. 1). Tt is, however, pos- 
sible to include the effect of R and R, in Fig. 1 by including 
them in Ro. 

The ranges of fault voltages for ratios of Ry/X, between 
zero and six are shown in Fig. 6. The ratios Xo/X1 and 
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X3/ X1 cover the same ranges as in Fig. 5. In the prepara- 
tion of these curves fault resistance has been neglected. 
Al voltages are measured to true ground at the point 
of fault. 

In special cases, for example in the application of light- 
ning arresters, it is necessary to consider the effect of fault 
resistance on the voltages produced during single line-to- 
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Fig. 4—Curves of fault voltages and currents va, system react- 

ances for line-ro-line faults. Line-to-ground and line-to-line 

voltages are expressed as ratios to their respective normal 

values, Current is expressed as a ratio to the three-phase 

short-circuit current, All resistances are assumed equal 
to zero. 


ground faults. The curves in Figs. 7 and 8 include this 
factor, The curves in Fig. 7 give the highest voltages from 
line to true ground for a fault through a fault resistance Ay. 


TABLE 2—FAULT VOLTAGES 





Type of Fault 





Vector Expression, Effect of Fault Resistance Included 


Magnitude of Voltages When 
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Zi=positive-sequence impedance to the point of fault 
Zu=negative-sequence impedance to the poist of fault 





Ay = A Xu AA Az) 


£o sero-aequenee impedance to the point of fault and does not include any fault resistance 


Beo Fig. i for definitions of R, Ri and Ry 
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Fig. 5—Curves of fault currente vs. system impedances, The legend with each group of curves indicates the type of fault, the 

current plotted, and the ratio X;/X,. The individual curves in each group are for various values of the ratio of X,/X:. All 

currents are expressed as a ratio to the three-phase short-circuit current, Ro is the zero-sequence resistance to the point of 
fault and does not include any fault resistance; the fault resistance is assumed equal to zero, 
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Fig. 6—Curves of fault voltages vs. system impedances. The legend with each group of curves indicates the type of fault, 

the voltage plotted, and the ratio of X;/X,. The individual curves in each group are for the various values of the ratio of Xs 

/Xi. Line-to-ground and line-to-line voltages are expressed as ratios to their respective normal values, Ro is the zero-se- 

quence resistance to the point of fault and does not include any fault resistance; the fault resistance is assumed equat 
fo zero, 
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Fig. 7—Curves of line-to-ground voltages vs. system impedances for a single-line-to-ground fault through a fault resistance R: 
Ro is the xero-sequence resistance to the point of fault and does not include R, or Re X;/X,; is assumed equal to 1.0. 


These curves cover a range of R;/X; of zero to 6 and a 
range of #)/X, of from 0.5 to 1.5. Ay is the zero-sequence 
resistance to the point of fault and does not include Er 

The curves in Fig. 8 show the voltages across an arrester 
for a fault to the arrester neutral. As in Fig. 7, E, is the 
zero-sequence resistance to the point of fault and does not 
include Za. 

Reference should also be made to Figs. 28 and 29 of 
Chap. 18, particularly in lightning arrester application 
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Fig. 8—Curves of the maximum voltages across a lightning 
arrester for a fault to the lightning arrester neutral point. 
Ro is the zero-sequence resistance to the point of fault and 
does not include Ra, the resistance of the arrester ground. 
The fault resistance is assumed equal to zero and Xi/X; is 
assumed equal to 1.0, 


problems. These figures give the maximum line-to-ground 
voltages during single- or double-line-to-ground faults on 
ungrounded and grounded-neutral systems. 





Fig. 9—A-c network calculator. 


IT. TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 


A transient voltage of some magnitude is present on a 
power system each time a circuit change is made. This 
circuit change may be a normal switching operation such 
as the opening of a circuit breaker, or it may be a fault 
condition such as the grounding of a line conductor. The 
existence of transient voltages on power systems as a result 
of circuit changes caused by switching operations or faulta 
was recognized at an early date? The phenomena, how- 
ever, were not thoroughly investigated at the time because 
suitable measuring and recording devices were not avail- 
able and because the immediate difficulties were largely 
overcome by the adoption of the practice of grounding 
power systems. The invention by J. F. Peters! of the 
“klydonograph” made possible the collection of a mass of 
field data on transient voltages. However, the time and 
expense involved in making extensive field studies limited 
the scope of these investigations. Furthermore many in- 
vestigators were concentrating their efforts on lightning, a 
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much more important problem at that time. The intro- 
duction of the protector tube for the protection of trans- 
mission lines, however, showed the need for a better under- 
standing of power system transients because its perform- 
ance is greatly affected by them. The first attempts to 
calculate transient voltages were made by conventional 
methods using differential equations. The limitations of 
conventional mathematical methods were soon apparent, 
however, because of the tremendous amount of time re- 
quired. The introduction of the A-C Network Calculator 
Method of Studying Power System Transients* gave a 
practical tool for studying the behavior of power systems 
under transient conditions and made possible general in- 
vestigations of power-system transients. The later de- 
velopment of the Anacom, or analog computer,’ further 
increased the possible scope of power system investiga- 
tions. It is the purpose of the following sections to describe 
these computing devices, and to present the results of 
general studies made with them. 


5. The A-C Network Calculator Method of Study- 
ing Transient Voltages 


To study transients on power systems by the A-C Net- 
work Caleulator Method, the system in question is set up 
in miniature on the A-C Network Calculator. In Fig. 10 is 
shown the equivalent circuit for a relatively simple system 
consisting of a generator, a transformer, and a transmission 
line. The generator is represented by a low-impedance 
three-phase supply with additional impedanes in series to 
give the miniature system the same impedance as the im- 
pedance of the actual system. The zero-sequence imped- 
ance of the source is represented by a grounding trans- 
former of low impedance grounded through reactance or 
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Fig. 10—Schematic diagram illustrating method of system 
representation used on the a-c network calculator. 


FRD-—Fault representation device 
VMD— "Voltage measuring device 


resistance depending upon the type of grounding used, In 
the equivalent circuit in Fig. 10 the transmission line is 
represented by an equivalent m section, This type of line 
representation is used in some studies but often it is neces- 
sary to employ more complicated networks. The choice 
of the network to use for representing a section of line 
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depends upon several factors, such as line length, supply 
impedance, ete. 

After the miniature system has been set up as shown in 
Fig. 10, the equipment shown diagrammatically in Fig. 11 
is used for performing switching operations or for applying 
faults. Each of the synchronous switches shown at the 
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Fig. 11—Schematic diagram showing equipment used in a-c 
network calculator method of studying transients. 

M—Svynchronous motor 
G-—Gear 
FRD-—Faul representation device 
C-— Synchronous switches 
AR—Are resistance representation 
GR—Ground resistance representation 
¥MD—Voltage measuring device 
CRO—Cathode-ray oscilloscope 
L—Lens system 
PFH-—Polar film holder 


bottom of Fig. 11 consists essentially of a conducting and 
an insulating segment on a drum and two movable brushes, 
one for controlling the closing and the other the opening of 
the switch. Each brush is located on a gear that can be 
rotated by a worm, making the brush adjustable through 
360 degrees. 

For representing faults on power systems the switches 
are connected between line and ground or between lines 
depending upon the type of fault being studied. Where 
circuit. breaker operations are to be simulated the switches 
are inserted in series with the line. The switching opera- 
tions are repeated once per revolution of the drum and, as 
the drums are rotated by a synchronous motor, the switch- 
ing operations always take place in synchronism with the 
system voltage. The transient voltage produced by the 
switching operation is therefore repeated once per revolu- 
tion of the drum. All transient voltages are measured by a 
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cathode-ray oscilloscope connected to the miniature net- 
work. By repeating the transient & number of times per 
second, the equivalent of a steady-state voltage is produced 
on the sereen of the cathode ray oscilloscope. This makes 
it possible to study a transient that lasts for a fraction of 
a cycle without taking oscillograms. The effect of initiating 


pen 9s a cene A eS 





Fig. 12—Switching and recording equipment used with a-c 
network calculator. 


the transient at different points on the normal dynamic 
voltage wave can be studied by simply changing the posi- 
tions of the brushes on the synchronous switeh. The time 
interval between successive transients is so chosen as to 
bring the system back to normal between switching 
operations. 


6. The Analog Computer 


The analog for many systems (electrical, mechanical, 
thermal, etc.) requires low-loss inductance coils, amplifiers, 
multipliers, and other special circuit elements. The analog 
computer, or Anacom, was developed primarily for the 
solution of these systems. Its characteristics, however, 
make it ideally suited to the solution of all power-system 
transient problems formerly studied on the a-c network 
calculator. The Westinghouse Electric Corporation now 
makes all electric transient studies on the Anacom, reserv- 
ing the a-c network calculator for power system problems 
such as voltage regulation, load flow, stability, etc. 

In most cases the procedure for setting up a problem and 
obtaining a solution is the same with the Anacom as with 





Fig. 13—General view of the large-scale, general-purpose 
electric analog computer. 
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Fig. 14—Close-up view of the Anacom control desk and 
synchronous switch, 


the a-c network calculator. An analog is formed by con- 
necting circuit elements, R, L, and C, into a circuit that has 
the same differential equation as the system under con- 
sideration. Synchronous switches are usually used to re- 
peat the desired transient solution a number of times per 
second, which permits visual and photographic measure- 
ments on a cathode-ray oscilloscope. In power system 
studies the switches normally represent circuit breaker 
operation or faults. 





Fig. 15—Details of an Anacom inductance-resistauce drawer, 


The computer elements inelude inductance coils having 
a Q of 100 or higher over the frequency range from 100 to 
1006 cycles; precision capacitors and resistors; special 
transformers having minimum exciting current, leakage 
impedance, and distributed capacitance; amplifiers, and 
multipliers. Special analogs have been developed to repre- 
sent lightning arresters, corona, and other non-linear char- 
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acteristics. The use of the synchronous switches in com- 
bination with R, L, and C circuit elements, amplifiers and 
multipliers permit the formation of special forcing fune- 
tions such as lightning surges, air-gap torques in turbine 
generators during short circuits, etc. The measuring equip- 
ment includes cathode ray oscilloscopes with suitable 
photographic means, harmonic analyzers, wire and tape 
recorders, and all types of conventional ammeters, volt- 
meters and wattmeters. 

The Anacom is arranged with d-c, 440-cycle, and 60- 
cycle power supplies to solve problems normally assigned 
to the a-c and d-e network calculators; however it is nor- 
mally used in the transient field. It is suited to the solution 
of many problems of concern to power company engineers, 
including recovery voltage, switching-surge and arcing- 
ground investigations, surge-protection applications, tur- 
bine generator short-circuit torques, analysis of generator 
voltage regulating systems and motor-starting problems. 
1t can be used in solving many equipment design problems 
such as surge-voltage distribution in transformers and ro- 
tating machines, dielectric field mapping, and heat-flow. 
Tts possible application in the fields of applied mechanics, 
hydraulies, thermodynamics and servomechanisms ig 
almost unlimited. 


7. Recovery Voltage 


Theory—One transient phenomenon studied by the 
A-C Network Calculator Method is system recovery volt- 
age, which is important because of its effect upon the oper- 
ation of circuit interrupting and protective devices, such 
as cireuit-breakers, protector tubes, ete. The simple circuit 
in Fig. 16 can be used for defining system recovery volt- 
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Fig. 16—Simple system for illustrating recovery voltage for a 
fault (F). 


€t— Voltage stross fault 
&-— Fault current 


ages. In this circuit a condenser C is used to represent a 
transmission line, and a voltage and an impedance, the 
source, Applying a short-circuit across the condenser in 
this circuit is equivalent to applying a line-to-ground fault 
on a single-phase power system. During the time the con- 
denser is short-circuited, a fault current £; will How. If the 
resistance in the source is small in comparison to the react- 
ance, this fault eurrent will lag the generated voltage e, by 
approximately 90 degrees, H the short-circuit is removed 
at the instant the fault current passes through zero, the 
voltage across the condenser will not immediately return to 
normal but will reach normal only after a series of oseilla- 
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tions. No voltage can appear across the condenser until it 
is charged up and the charging rate is fixed by the source 
inductance and the capacitance. When the short-circuit is 
removed, the condenser voltage will be accelerated toward 
normal but will overshoot because of the circuit inductance. 
Tf no losses were present in the circuit the transient voltage 
across the condenser would reach a crest equal to twice 
normal crest voltage. In a practical circuit with some loss, 
the oscillation will not quite reach twice normal; it will 
eventually be damped out, leaving only the normal- 
frequency voltage across the condenser. 

This transient voltage across the condenser, following 
the removal of the fault, is commonly referred to as the 
system recovery voltage as it defines the manner in which 
the system voltage “recovers” following the removal of the 
fault. Changing the source reactance in the circuit in Fig. 
16 is equivalent to changing the amount of generation con- 
nected in a power system, and changing the value of capaci- 
tance is equivalent to varying the length of line connected. 
The natural frequency of the oscillation in the circuit in 
Fig. 16 depends upon both the inductance and the capaci- 
tance and varies inversely as the square root of the product 
of these two quantities. The recovery voltage of a power 
system therefore depends upon the connected generator 
capacity and the length of line. 

The De-ion Protector Tube—As previously stated, 
recovery voltage is important because of its effect on the 
performance of eireuit interrupting and protective devices. 
This can be shown by a detailed study of the operation of a 
De-ion protector tube. A typical installation of proteetor 
tubes is shown in Fig. 17. In this ease the protector tube is 
mounted vertically just below the line conductors. The 
lower electrode of the tube is connected to ground and the 
upper electrode is connected to an arcing horn used to 
maintain a constant external gap between the upper elec- 
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Fig. 17—Typical installation of De-ion protector tubes, 





trode and the line conduetor. The cross-section of a pro- 
tector tube in Fig. 18 shows the two electrodes and the 
internal gap. In operation, lightning striking the line 
breaks down the series gap instead of flashing over the 
insulator string because the tube has the lower breakdawn 
voltage. After breakdown of the gap, power-follow current 
volatilizes a small layer of the fiber wall and the gas given 
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off mixes in the arc to help de-ionize the space between the 
electrodes. A pressure is built up in the tube and the hot 
gases are discharged through the lower electrode, which is 
hollow. If the de-ionizing action is sufficiently strong and 
if the voltage does not build up too rapidly across the 
tube, the arc will go out at a current zero and will not be 
re-established. 

While the tube is discharging, it is a good conduetor and 
after the arc has been extinguished it is a good insulator. 








Fig. 18—Cross-section of a typical De-ion protector tube. 


This change from a good conductor to a good insulator does 
not take place instantaneously because time is required to 
discharge the hot gases from the tube. It is therefore im- 
portant that the voltage across the tube does not build 
up more rapidly than the change in the protector tube 
dielectric strength. This is where recovery voltage enters 
the picture because recovery voltage determines the rate 
of build-up of the voltage across the tube, 

In Fig. 19 the recovery voltage for the circuit in Fig. 16 
is replotted to a larger scale. Curves A and B in this figure 
are typical of the shape of insulation recovery curves for 
two different protector tubes. It is of utmost importance 
that the protector tube insulation recovery curves always 
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Fig. 19—Comparison of system recovery voltage and insula- 
tion recovery curves. 


Á— Insulation Recovery Curve for Tube A 
B—Insulation Recovery Curve for Tube B 


lie above the system reeovery voltage curve, otherwise the 
arc will be re-established in the tube. Protector tube B 
would not operate satisfactorily on a system having re- 
covery voltage characteristics similar to the recovery volt- 
age in Fig. 19. A tube similar to tube 4 would have to 
be used. 

'The recovery voltage for the simple cireuit in Fig. 16 is 
made up of a single-frequency oscillation. In a practical 
power system, the recovery voltage does not usually consist 
of a single-frequency oscillation but is usually made up of 
two or more high-frequency components. In Fig. 20 is 
shown the recovery voltage following a single line-to- 
ground fault on a 188-kv, three-phase system having a 
symmetrical three-phase short-circuit current of 1000 am- 
peres and 90 miles of overhead transmission line. The 
recovery voltage in this case consists of two high-frequency 
components and is typical of the shape of the recovery 
voltage on many three-phase power systems. 





RECOVERY VOLTAGE IN % OF NORMAL CREST 
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Fig. 20—Recovery voltage curve for a typical power system. 
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General Recovery Voltage Study—A broad per- 
spective of the recovery-voltage problem can be obtained 
from the study of a representative set of systems. For this 
purpose three-phase, 60-cycle systems with transmission 
lines of three voltage classes, namely, 34.5, 69, and 138-kv 
were selected. Since the recovery voltage of a system is 
materially affected by the length of connected line, the 
lengths were selected to represent the shortest that would 
be encountered at that particular voltage for the large 
majority of systems. These selections were as follows: 22.5 
miles for 34.5 kv, 45 miles for 69 kv, and 90 miles for 138 
kv. Although it was recognized that more than one circuit 
would be required to transmit the maximum amount of 
power a single-circuit line was used because this gives the 
more severe recovery-voltage conditions. 

The general features of these systems are shown sche- 
matically in Fig. 21, For each voltage class three different 





Fig. 71—Schematic diagram of system selected for study, 


Group I. Solidly grounded at both ends. Used for curves of Fig. 
22. 
Group II. Reactance grounded at sending end; ungrounded at ro- 


ceiving end. Used for curves of Fig, 23. 


conditions were assumed, each having different amounts of 
generating capacity and load. Table 3 gives the symmet- 
rical three-phase short-circuit current that would be en- 
countered for a “bolted fault” at the sending end. Systems 
capable of supplying the higher short-circuit currents have 
in general larger connected loads, Table 3 gives the ratio 
of short circuit, kilovolt-amperes to load kilovolt-amperes 


TABLE 3— CHARACTERISTICS OF SYSTEMS SELECTED FOR STUDY 








Voltage 34.5 Ky 69 Ky 138 Kv 
Short-Circuit Amperes 
(a) 500 500 500 
(b) 2 000 2 000 1000 
(e) 6 000 6 000 4 000 
Short-Circuit KVA 50 40 20 
Load KVA ` ` ` 
Line Length (miles) 22.5 45 90 





that was used in this study. Both no-load and loaded 
conditions were considered. An 80 percent power factor 
load was divided equally between the generator bus and 
the receiver bus as shown in Fig. 21. 

The generating and transformer capacities were propor- 
tioned to the load for the particular system and short- 
circuit current, and typical constants were assumed for all 
of the system elements. Transmission lines without ground 
wires were chosen. The additional complication to take 
care of the cases with ground wires is not warranted be- 
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cause the problems are similar and also the recovery 
voltages are less severe when ground wires are used. 

In making the general analysis the factors varied were: 
method of grounding, load, type of fault, fault resistance, 
are resistance, and location of fault, The studies can con- 
veniently be divided into two groups with respect to the 
method of grounding, namely: group I with system solidly 
grounded both at sending- and receiving-end transformers, 
and group II with the system grounded through a react- 
ance at the sending end only. The solidly grounded sys- 
tems, of group I, were studied for both single lme-to- 
ground and double line-to-ground faults and for fault or 
tower-footing resistance of 0, 25, and 100 ohms, and with 
and without resistance for arc representation. The effect 
of load was investigated by comparing the results of the 
above tests with results of a few tests made witheut load 
and without fault or are resistance. The second set of tests 
for the reactance-grounded system, group II, was made 
with the addition of a neutral reactor of such magnitude 
as to make the zero-sequence reactance at the sending end 
equal to 8.5 or 34 times the zero-sequence reactance of the 
supply transformer. 

Results of General Study—In an investigation of 
this type it is not practical to consider the application of 
the fault at several points of the system. A preliminary 
study was, therefore, made to determine the effect of mov- 
ing the fault along the line. Considering the shape of 
insulation-recovery voltage curves for specific pieces of 
apparatus, it was conchided that the recovery-voltage con- 
ditions were about as severe for faults at the sending end 
as at any location along the line. Therefore, the fault at 
the sending end was considered to be representative and 
was used in the general studies. 

Based on the selected systems, a series of studies was 
made on the a-c network calculator to determine the effect 
of the different factors entering into the recovery-voltage 
problem. These studies may be divided into two groups; 
group 1 for systems with solidly-grounded neutral, and 
group II for the reactance-grounded systems, described in 
connection with Fig. 21. The results of these studies are 
presented in Figs. 22 and 23 respectively. The manner in 
which these data are plotted can more readily beunderstood 
by referring to Fig. 20. The recovery voltage curve in this 
illustration has two predominate crests. If the insulation 
recovery curve for a protector tube lies above these crests, 
the tube will perform satisfactorily. In the general applica- 
tion of protector tubes it is not necessary to have the 
complete recovery-voltage curve if the data corresponding 
to these predominate crests are available. Therefore, in 
summarizing the results of the general study only the data 
pertaining to these predominate crests were plotted in 
Figs. 22 and 28. 

Referring to Fig. 22, it will be seen that for each voltage 
class studied the time to the first crest and to the maximum 
overshoot, as well as the magnitude of the first crest and 
the maximum overshoot are presented for the single line- 
to-ground and double line-to-ground fault cases. For these 
curves the abscissa is the current magnitude for a sym- 
metrical three-phase short-circuit at the sending end. The 
results for a system under load are plotted for each current 
condition, with and without the arc representation device 
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for 0-, 25-, and 100-ohms tower-footing resistance. For 
comparison, one study with no load and with zero are and 
tower-footing resistance is plotted. The arc representation 
device makes use of Rectox resistors to simulate the are 
characteristics of a protector tube. The Rectox resistor 
was adjusted to give approximately 20 percent of line-to- 
neutral voltage at the peak of the symmetrical short-circuit 
current wave. 

Fig. 23 presents the results of similar studies made on 
the same systems except with reactance grounding. The 
system arrangement with respect to grounding is shown 
in Fig. 21. 

Application of Data—Although the recovery-voltage 
data presented are useful in à number of applications, the 
particular application of the protector tube will be taken 
as an illustration. The ease of a 34.5 kv solidly-grounded 
system with 22.5 miles of transmission line with a sym- 
metrical three-phase short-circuit current of 4,000 amperes 
at the sending end has been selected. No-load and zero-arc 
and tower-footing resistance give the highest recovery volt- 
age for both single-line-to-ground and double-line-to- 
ground faults as shown in Fig. 22. The data for these two 
cases have been plotted in Fig. 24. The msulation recovery 
curves for two protector tubes are also included in this 
figure. Curve T, extends below the system recovery volt- 
age curve for the case of a single-line-to-ground fault but 
is always above the corresponding curve for the case of a 
double-line-to-ground fault. As both types of faults must 
be considered in the application of protector tubes, a tube 
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having characteristics similar to curve T; should be used 
for this system. 

Using the data in Figs. 22 and 23 it is possible to predict 
the performance of any protector tube on any of the typical 
systems studied in this general investigation. A more de- 
tailed discussion of the application of these data is in- 
cluded in Chap. 17. 


8. Distribution-System Recovery Voltage Char- 
acteristics 


The data in Sec. 7 are not generally applicable to the 
lower-voltage circuits because of the differences in source 
reactances, circuit arrangements, line lengths, conductor 
spacings, ete. For this reason, a study? was made on the 
analog computer to obtain fundamental data on the re- 


INFINITE 
BUS FOUR WIRE 


MULTIGROUNDED SYSTEM 
Ad. 


Fig. 25—Distribution system selected for study on Anacom, 


covery voltage characteristies of circuits in the 2400—to 
13 800-volt range. The general study was limited to the 
ease of à four-wire, multi-grounded system supplied from a 
delta-star power transformer, connected to an infinite bus 
on the primary side and solidly grounded on the secondary 
side. 

Geometric-mean distances of 2.66 feet between phase 
conductors, and 4.1 feet between the phase and the neutral 
conductors were assumed. These spacings give reactances 
that are an average of the values obtained over the range 
of spacings normally used between 2400 and 13 800 volts. 
The small variations introduced by changes in spacing are 
not considered significant in the general problem. A con- 
ductor height of 30 feet and a ground resistivity of 100 
meter ohms were used in all studies. The phase- and 
neutral-conductor sizes were assumed to be the same, and 
were varied between 4/0 and No. 6 copper. The line 
constants for these two extreme conductor sizes are 
included in Table 4. 


TABLE 4— CONSTANTS OF TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION CIRCUITS 














Syatem Copper Z Za a lc 
4-wire 4/0 | 0.278--j0.015 | 0.564 -j1.89 | 0.0187 | 0.0078 
No. 6 | 2.18 +30.756 | 2.03 +32.77 | 0.0149 | 0.0060 
3-wire 4/0 | 0.278+470.615 | 0.564-+33.15 | 0.0187 | 0.0063 
No. 6 | 2.18 +730.756 | 247 +33.29 | 0.0149 | 0.0059 
Single-phase} 4/0 £=0,3734+1.04 





Note: All impedances in ohms per mile at G0-<yeles, All capacitances in micros 
farads per mile. 


Fault location was found to have a significant effect so 
faults were applied on the sending-end bus and at the 14, 
16, and 1.0 points, the latter being the open end of the line. 

The studies were made by applying single- and double- 
line-to-ground faults at four lecations, and recording the 
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times to 90-percent voltage, and the times and magnitudes 
associated with the maximum recovery-voltage transient. 
These data are illustrated in Fig. 26 for the case of a single- 
line-to-ground fault on an eight-mile system. Time is ex- 
pressed in microseconds and voltage in percent of normal 
line-to-ground crest voltage. It is evident that fault loca- 
tion has considerable influence on the pertinent data. With 
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Fig. 26—Method of recording and interpreting data illus- 
trated for one line-to-ground fault on eight-mile, four-wire 
system. 


a two-ohm source, the time to 90-percent voltage is a 
minimum for a sending-end fault, whereas a receiving-end 
fault dictates this time with an cight-ohm source. Maxi- 
mum voltages are obtained for faults away from the send- 
ing-end bus, However, many cases were noted where the 
maximum voltage did occur for sending-end faults, es- 
pecially where small line conductors were represented. This 
illustrates the complexity of the problem, and the need 
for considerable data before formulating conclusions. 

As it would be impractical to summarize, in the form of 
useful curves, all of the data obtained, a simple uniform 
method of interpretation was adopted. As a protective 
device must function at any location on a circuit, it is 
necessary to know only the most severe circuit conditions, 
regardless of fault location. With this in mind, a straight 
line was drawn to connect the points giving the minimum 
times to 90-percent and maximum recovery voltage. This 
line then defines the voltage-recovery characteristics of the 
particular system. In certain cases, such as the eight-ohm 
system in Fig. 26, the defining straight line was extended 
through one maximum voltage point to a horizontal line 
that intercepts the highest voltage recorded. This results 
in a simple method of plotting data without being ultra- 
conservative. In the ease illustrated, the maximum re- 
covery voltage would be recorded as 170 percent at 140 
microseconds. 

The times to 90 percent and to maximum recovery volt- 
age were obtained by plots similar to Fig. 26. These times 
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were then reduced to a one-mile basis by dividing by the 
line length in miles; then plotted as a function of the 
X/M ratio (ratio of source ohms to line length in miles). 
These data are summarized in Fig. 27 for single- and 
double-line-to-ground faults, and 4/0 and No. 6 copper 
conductors. The times, for a given X/M ratio, do not 
vary greatly with the type of fault or the conductor size, 
even though consideration was given to various fault 
locations. For this reason, it was decided that practical 
answers could be obtained by drawing a single curve under 
each set of data. The differences between the actual times 
and those defined by the lower-limit curves were not 
considered important in view of the complexity of the over- 
all problem, and the complicated circuits encountered in 
practice. The actual times for any given line length ean be 
obtained by multiplying the values in Fig. 27 by the line 
length in miles. 

The maximum voltages measured are plotted in Fig. 28 
as a function of the X/M ratio. Values are included for 
four conductor sizes, which allows an evaluation of this 
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Fig. 27—Times to 99 percent and maximum recovery voltage 
referred to a one-mile line basis. 7,.,/M, T,,/M-—times to 90 
percent and maximum voltage divided by line length ín miles. 
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X—60-eycle source reactance in ohms 
I—T,/M neglecting line inductance 
II--Ty.5/M neglecting line inductance 
HIT o.a/M neglecting line reflections 


variable on the voltages obtained. Conductor size has the 
most influence on the maximum voltages when the X/M 
ratio is small. With 4/0 conducters the voltages do not 
vary appreciably with the X/M ratio, and can be repre- 
sented by a straight horizontal line equal to 175 percent 
for single-line-to-ground faults and 205 percent for double- 
line-to-ground faults. If protective devices are to be 
applied independent of conductor size, these maximum 
values should be considered as a basis for standardization. 
The voltages are expressed in percent of normal line-to- 
ground crest voliage and apply to systems in the 2400- to 
13 800-volt range. 
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Fig. 28—Maximum recovery voltages as a function of X/M 
ratio, 


3 456 80 


A—Source reactance in ohms 
M-—Line length in milea 


General Circuit Arrangements—The data in Figs. 
27 and 28 are obtained for a source and a single line, which 
would be an exceptional condition in practice. It is there- 
fore necessary to have available a definite procedure for 
estimating the voltage-recovery characteristics of the more 
practical systems, consisting of a multiplicity of trunk 
feeders and laterals, Guided by the results of analog 
computer studies of a few special cases, theoretical equa- 
tions have been derived for estimating the voltage-recovery 
characteristies of practical systems, and are included in 
this section. 

Studies? were made of a system with 16 miles of line 
connected as (1) one 16 mile line, (2) two eight-mile lines 
in parallel, and (3) one four-mile line in parallel with one 
i2-mile line. The following conclusions were drawn from 
the data obtained: 

1. The time to 90-percent voltage is a minimum with a 

single line. 

2. The time to maximum recovery voltage is a minimum 

with more than one line in parallel, 
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Because of conclusion 2, calculations were made for 
the case of an infinite number of lines in parallel, by 
neglecting all line inductance and representing the lines 
by lumped capacitances. These data, for a single-line-to- 
ground fault on a two-ohm, 16-mile system are given in 
Table 5. The maximum voltages vary between 168 and 


TABLE 5— CALCULATED RECOVERY-VOLTAGE DATA ror A SOLIDLY- 
GROUNDED System CONSISTING OF A Two-OHM SOURCE AND 
16-MinES or LINE 











Conductor 

Em 

Size System To.s Ta 
No. 6 3-wire 43.5 90 175 
4/0 3-wire 47.8 95 168 
No. 6 4-wire 45.3 94 183 
4/0 4-wire 49.6 108 180 

Note; The above data were calculated for & single-line-to-ground fault, neglecting 
loss and line inductance. 


183 pereent, and compare favorably with the 175 percent 
obtained in the general study for single-line-to-ground 
faults. The times to maximum voltage range between 90 
and 103 microseconds, the shorter time being obtained 
with the smaller conductor on a three-wire system. The 
time to 90-percent voltage is also a minimum for this same 
system. 

Whenever line inductance can be neglected, the signifi- 
cani recovery voltage times vary as y XM, where X is the 
60-cyele source reactance and M is the total miles of 
connected line, assumed to be equal on the three-phases. 
Curve I, Fig. 27, is the calculated eurve for times to 
maximum voltage for a single-line-to-ground fault on a 
No. 6-eonductor, three-wire system. This straight-line 
curve approaches the analog computer data for X/M 
ratios above 1.6, even though the computer data were ob- 
tained for a single line, and the calculated curve applies for 
an infinite number of lines in parallel. This shows that 
line inductance has little effeet on the times to maximum 
voltage for large X/M ratios. The significant time to 
maximum voltage for the ease of a 4-mile line and a 12- 
mile line in parallel is plotted in Fig. 27. This point falls 
closer to Curve I than to the single-line curve. As most 
systems have a multiplicity of circuits, it is suggested that 
curve I be used for estimating times to maximum vullage, 
regardless of circuit arrangement. Curve H, Fig. 27, 
represents the times to 90-percent voltage for the case of 
an infinite number of parallel circuits. The times to 90- 
percent and maximum voltage, for the limiting case of an 
infinite number of feeders in parallel, can be estimated as 
follows: 


(D. Teo 7.7 VAM microseconds. 
(2) Ta =15.9 XM microseconds. 

Note: X is the 60-eyele source reactance fin ohms, 
and M is the connected overhead line in miles 
per phase, ineluding trunk feeders and laterals, 
The constants in the equations were derived 
from the calculated times in Table 5 for a No. 
6 conductor, three-wire system. 


The computer data in Fig. 27 fall close to Curve II for 
X/M ratios larger than approximately 14. Below this 
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ratio, the times for a single line are not a function of line 
length, but only of source reactance. The minimum times 
were obtained for single-line-to-ground faults on the send- 
ing-end bus, and the recovery voltage reached the 90- 
percent values before reflections returned from the open 
end of the line. These times therefore vary directly with 
the 60-cycle source reactance, and follow Curve III. 

With several long feeders in parallel, and a low source 
reactance, the times to 90-percent voltage are independent 
of line length, and vary directly with source reactance and 
with the number of feeders connected to the source bus, 
These cases can be represented in Fig. 27 by additional 
curves in parallel with Curve II, and with the times for a 
given X/M ratio increased directly with the number of 
parallel feeders. The times to 90-percent voltage for these 
long-line cases, where line reflections can be neglected, can 
be estimated from the following relation: 


(3) Too=13,8 NX, where X is the 60-cycle source re- 
actance in ohms and N isthe number of long feed- 
ers in parallel. The constant in the equation 
is the calculated time to 90-percent voltage for 
a system consisting of a one-ohm source and a 
single No. 6 copper overhead circuit. 


In any particular case being studied, the time to 90- 
percent voltage should be calculated by Eqs. (1) and (3), 
and the minimum time thus obtained should be used. 
This procedure will give conservative results for systems 
normally encountered in practice. 


9. Switching Surges and Arcing Grounds 


The transient voltages discussed in the previous sec- 
tion were based on the opening of a circuit without re- 
striking. Under some conditions restriking of the arc can 
occur, resulting in transient voltages of higher magnitude 
than produced with no restriking. Circuit changes that 
produce the highest transient voltages involve arc paths. 
The are path may be in the fault or it may be in a circuit- 
interrupting device such as a circuit breaker. If the in- 
termittent arcing takes place in a fault to ground, the 
phenomenon is called an arcing ground. However, if the 
arcing occurs in a circuit-interrupting device the voltages 
produced are called switching surges. 

The mechanism by which intermittent arcs produce 
high transient voltages can best be explained by using 
simple circuits that are basically equivalent to actual power 
systems. Algo it is convenient to represent the intermit- 
tent are by a switch, the opening and closing of which is 
equivalent to the extinction and restriking of the are, 
respectively. Using simple circuits, the mechanism of 
producing transient voltages will be explained for both 
arcing grounds and switching surges. 

Arcing Grounds-—-Theory—The circuit in Fig. 29 
illustrates the phenomenon during an arcing ground on 
a system. The windings of a three-phase generator are 
represented by simple T networks. The generator is as- 
sumed ta be grounded through a neutral reactor, the re- 
actance of which is large in comparison with the gen- 
erator winding reactance. It is further assumed that an 
arcing fault occurs at the terminals of the generator. If, 
for the purpose of discussion, the unfaulted phases are 
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Fig. 29 —Arcing fault at the terminals of a three-phase gen- 
erator grounded through a neutral reactor, 
X,—Heactance of generator winding 

C—Capacitance of generator winding to ground 
Xy Neutral reactor 

I—Fault current 

€, —Fault voltage 

€ Internal voltage of generator 


neglected, the circuit in Fig. 29 (a) can be reduced to the 
simple circuit in Fig. 29 (b). 

In the assumed circuit the fault current will lag the 
generated voltage by 90 electrical degrees as loss has 
been neglected. If the arc in the fault is extinguished at 
the instant the fault current passes through zero, as 
shown in Fig. 29 (c), the voltage across the fault will not 
immediately return to normal but will oscillate around 
normal It will reach a crest of twice normal voltage, 14 
cycle of the high frequency oscillation after the arc is 
extinguished. This oscillation is the same as the simple 
oscillation discussed in connection with Fig. 16. During 
the fault, approximately full generated voltage appears 
across the neutral reactor as it has been assumed that the 
reactance of the neutral reactor is large in comparison to 
the machine reactance. Therefore at the instant the arc 
is extinguished in the fault, the voltage across the reactor 
is approximately equal to the crest value of the gener- 
ated voltage. After the are is extinguished the steady- 
state voltage across the neutral reactor is zero. The re- 
actor voltage will therefore oscillate from a plus 100 per- 
cent voltage to a negative 100 percent voltage following 
are extinction. 

Now, if the voltage across the arc rises faster than the 
dielectric strength of the are space recovers, the are will 
restrike, This restriking of the are can oceur at any 
point on the wave of high frequency voltage across the 
are, Suppose the arc restrikes when the voltage across 
the dielectric reaches its maximum value of twice normal. 
After the restrike occurs the fault voltage will drop to 
zero as shown in Fig. 29 (c). After the are restrikes the 
steady-state voltage across the neutral reactor will be 
approximately equal to the crest value of the generated 
voltage, The reactor voltage will therefore start at a 
negative 100 percent voltage at the instant the arc is 
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reestablished and will oscillate around normal voltage, 
reaching a crest of three times normal. 

In the above analysis it was shown that the voltage 
across the neutral reactor can reach three times normal 
line-to-ground voltage even when the arc is reestablished 
only once. This process can be repeated several times re- 
sulting in still higher voltages. In this analysis it was as- 
sumed that ares were extinguished at zero points of the 
high-frequency current wave (except for the first extine- 
tion) and arcs were established at the crest of voltage 
waves. Other theories** of arcing are based upon fun- 
damental frequency arc extinction and restriking. 

Switching Surges—Theory—The transient voltages 
produced during the de-energizing of an unfaulted line 
section are shown in Fig. 30 for a single-phase system in 
which the line is represented by a condenser. The suc- 
cessive steps of building up the capacitor voltage are 
shown in Fig. 30 (b). Normal capacitor voltage has been 
added as a dotted curve. The capacitor voltage is nor- 
mal and at point A the switch is opened and a charge is 
left on the capacitor. The switch voltage is now the 
algebraic sum of the generated voltage and the voltage 
resulting from the charge on the capacitor. It will reach 
a maximum of twice normal generated voltage at one- 
half cycle of fundamental frequency after the switch is 
opened. At point # the capacitor voltage has a value of 
+1 in per unit values, whereas the normal capacitor 
voltage, with the switch closed, is —1. If the switch is 


QUUQU 


o e 


(o) 





VOLTAGE ACROSS| 
CAPACITOR "C" 


(b) 
Fig. 30—De-energizing an unfaulted line section, 


Note: Switch opened at A, C, E 
Switch closed at B, D 


closed at this time the capacitor voltage will tend to 
reach a value of —1 but because of the circuit inductance 
or inertia the voltage will overshoot and, without damp- 
ing, will reach —3. If now the switch is opened, the 
eapacitor will have a charge corresponding to a voltage 
of —3. H the switch is again reclosed one-half cycle after 
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opening, the capacitor voltage will tend to reach a value 
of +1 but will overshoot to +5. Thus the voltage builds 
up according to the series, 1, 3, 5, 7,... and will have no 
limit if damping is neglected, In this analysis it has been 
assumed that the inductance is small and that the nat- 
ural frequency of the circuit is high in comparison to the 
fundamental frequency. 


SOLID 
FAULT 





(b) 


Fig. 31-—De-energizing a line section subjected to a single 
line-to-ground fault. 


A third important case is de-energizing a line section 
subjected io a single line-to-ground fault. Consider a 
solid single line-to-ground fault on phase C of the three- 
phase system in Fig. 31. Assume the fault is cleared by 
the opening of the circuit breaker with arcing in pole A. 
First, if Xy is large in comparison to the reactance of the 
generator, full line-to-line voltage will appear between 
phase A and ground, independent of whether pole A of 
the breaker is closed or open. For simplicity the three- 
phase system can be reduced to the circuit in Fig. 31 (b) 
in which the breaker is represented by a switch. Normal 
lme-to-line voltage has been inserted back of Xy. The 
only difference between this circuit and the one in Fig. 
30 is in the voltage back of the circuit reactanee; the 
voltage in Fig. 30 (a) is normal line-to-neutral voltage 
and the voltage in 31 (b) is normal line-to-line voltage. 
The transient voltages produced in the circuit in Fig. 31 
(b) will therefore be equal to 4/3 times the voltages pro- 
duced in Fig. 30 (b). The voltage across the capacitor will 
then increase according to the series 4/3 (1, 3, 5, 7-—-). 

Characteristics of Arc Path—In Fig. 32 is shown 
the voltage across the switch for the transient conditions 
in Fig. 30. The switch voltage is found by subtracting 
the condenser voltage from normal generated voltage. 
The first arc reestablishment oecurs at A at twice normal 
voltage. This requires that the dielectric strength of the 
arc path recovers along some curve such as I, that is, 
along a curve above the curve of recovery voltage until 
at point A where they intersect. While the are path is 
conducting, the dielectric strength of the switch is prac- 
tically zero. When the arc is again extinguished, the 
dielectric strength curve again starts from zero but re- 
covers much more rapidly and intersecta the curve of 
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Fig. 32—Dielectric recovery characteristics assumed in Fig. 39. 


recovery voltage at the point B causing & second re- 
strike. If the dielectric strength of the are path recovered 
along some curve III the arc would not reestablish at. B. 
These curves show the requirement for the dielectric 
strength of the arc path to obtain high overvoltages. If 
curve I were not as high as shown, the restrike would 
have occurred at a lower voltage, and the capacitor volt- 
age would not have been as large as shown in Fig. 30 
(b). If the dielectric strength had built up at a more 
rapid rate, no restrike would have taken place. Thus, the 
dielectric strength must build up at a higher rate after 
any extinction than it did after the preceding extinction 
to develop cumulatively higher voltages. This phenom- 
enon is unlikely to take place in open air between sta- 
tionary contacts because such an are path is unlikely to 
develop the required dielectric recovery strength. In 
confined arcs, where the pressure may increase after each 
conduction period, this phenomenon may take place. 
Separation of breaker contacts has a tendency to cause 
higher dielectric strength recovery rates after each con- 
ducting period because of the increasingly larger contact 
separation. These requirements of the are path probably 
provide an explanation for the difficulties experienced in 
attempts to produce high voltages by arcing in air over 
insulator strings. The conditions for producing high 
voltages by intermittent arcing are somewhat more fav- 
orable for apparatus failure under oil than for flashover 
of an insulator string. Perhaps apparatus failure under 
oil causes line flashover instead of a line flashover causing 
apparatus failure. 

General Study—-The foregoing discussion has been 
based on simple circuits for the purpose of illustrating 
the essential elements of the theories of intermittent are- 
ing. All actual systems are relatively quite complicated 
and cannot be reduced to the simple circuits used. Be- 
cause of this complexity, the maximum voltages with 
intermittent arcing are not quite in accord with the pre- 
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ceding theories. More specifically, the maximum volt- 
ages are obtained for simple circuits with the ares recur- 
ring at either the high-frequency voltage crest or at the 
fundamental-frequency voltage crest. With complicated 
circuits higher voltages may be obtained if the arc is es- 
tablished before or after these points. This is because the 
oscillating circuits have several natural frequencies. The 
determination of the exact manner of restriking is diffi- 
cult to define analytically. Because of this fact and be- 
cause of the importance of damping it is impractical to 
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Fig. 33—-Schematic diagram of system selected for study. 














study arcing grounds and switching transients by the 
usual mathematical methods, It is more convenient to 
represent actual systems in miniature on the a-c network 
ealeulator and perform the switching operations with the 
special switches described previously. 

To study the magnitude and other characteristics of 
transient voltages produced by switching operations and 
faults with intermittent arcing, a typical transmission 
system (Fig. 38) was selected for a study? on the ac 
network calculator. Since these transient voltages are 
greatly influenced by the method of grounding, the neu- 
tral impedances of the system were varied through a wide 
range of resistances and reactances, between the limits 
of the solidly grounded system and the ungrounded sys- 
tem. 

The system consists of a hydroelectric generating sta- 
tion, the output of which is transmitted 100 miles over 
230-kv lines to a load, which is also supplied by local 
steam generators. The sending and receiving-end trans- 
formers are star-connected on the 230-kv side to permit 
grounding, as discussed subsequently. The reactance 
characteristics of the different. parts of the system are 
shown in Fig. 33 and the wire sizes and configuration of 
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Fig. 34—Configuration of transmission line. 


ihe transmission lines are shown in Fig. 34. The trans- 
mission lines are separated so there is no mutual effect 
between them. Also, the generators at both ends of the 
line are assumed to be in phase and to havo the same in- 
iernal voltage. 
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The general method of setting up the network caleu- 
lator makes use of equivalent three-phase networks for 
each circuit element such as machines, transformers, and 
transmission lines. The character of these equivalent cir- 
cuits is obvious and requires no comment except for the 
transmission lines, and these are represented by the cir- 
cuit shown schematically in Fig. 35. 


"ij LF IET 


Fig. 35—Equivalent network used for representing each 230 
kv transmission line of Fig. 33. 


The highest voltages for a particular condition are 
sought throughout the investigation. In the arcing 
ground the fault is applied at the crest of the normal line- 
to-ground voltage and is then removed at the first current 
zero. The point of restriking is adjusted to give the max- 
imum voltage for the number of restrikes considered. The 
fault is always removed at the first current zero following 
each arc recurrence. In the case of switching operations 
the circuit is initially opened at a fundamental current 
zero, The point of restriking is adjusted so as to give 
the maximum voltage for 4 given number of restrikes. 
The subsequent circuit openings are always assumed to 
take place at the first current zero following the arc 
reestablishment. 

The highest voltages at the point of circuit change are 
always recorded. For example, for arcing-grounds the 
voltages are measured at the receiver end. On the other 
hand, in the case of de-energizing an unfaulted or faulted 
line, the voltages are measured at the sending end where 
the switching is done. When arcing grounds are con- 
sidered on the system, several phase voltages as well as 
the neutral voltage are recorded. In the case of switching 
operations the voltages are recorded on the phase being 
switched, both on the line and supply sides as well as 
across the switch that is opening the circuit. 

The voltages recorded are those occurring within 114 
cycles of the first interruption considered. In some cases, 
either because of system loss or because of the relation 
of the natural frequency to the fundamental frequency, 
higher voltages may be experienced with one or no re- 
strikes than with two or one restrikes, respectively. In 
some cases, particularly in the ground-fault neutralizer 
case, the voltages after the 114-cycle period may con- 
tinue to increase to a much higher steady-state voltage. 
With a ground-fault neutralizer quite high voltages are 
obtained if the circuit is in tune at fundamental fre- 
quency and a residual voltage is produced as by some un- 
balance. For example, the opening of one phase of a sys- 
tem subjected to a three-phase or a line-to-line fault on the 
phase being opened will produce a steady-state voltage 
of many times normal, 

In this investigation of transient overvoltages pro- 
duced by switching operations and faults, four principal 
cases have been selected for study as follows: 
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1. Arcing-ground conditions on one phase to ground, 

2. De-energizing an unfaulted line, one pole unit open- 
ing and two remaining closed. 

3. De-energizing an unfaulted phase with a ground 
fault on one of the other phases, one pole opening and 
the other two remaining closed. 

4. De-energizing an unfaulted phase with a ground 
fault on the two other phases, one pole opening and the 
other two remaining closed. 

In general, arcing-ground conditions are for a fault on 
one phase, De-energizing a line section is considered 
more important than energizing because for the latter 
the intermittent arcing is limited in duration by the elos- 
ing of the switch. In the case of opening the faulted 
lines it is assumed that the unfaulted phase opens before 
the pole units of the faulted phase or phases. Such an 
assumption is based on the ability of the switch to re- 
cover dielectric strength at a high rate. This assumption 
tends to give higher magnitudes of transient voltage. If 
the pole unit in the sound phase tends to open after the 
fault is cleared, then the voltages will be similar to those 
produced when an unfaulted line is de-energized. The 
voltages will range between these limits as the time of 
relative opening is varied. The conditions selected for 
study illustrate possible circuit-breaker operations on an 
actual system. 

In this study the transient voltages are obtained for 
the conditions corresponding to both one and two re- 
strikes. This number of restrikes may be taken as the 
equivalent of a larger number with the earlier restrikes 
taking place so quickly that they de not contribute much 
to the voltage magnitude, 

One of the variable factors considered is the method of 
system grounding that includes both resistances and re- 
actances between the limits of a solidly grounded system 
and an ungrounded system. When the system is solidly 
grounded, the transformer at the sending end is solidly 
grounded when one line is in operation, and the trans- 
formers are solidly grounded at both ends when two lines 
are in operation. In the case of impedance grounding a 
reactor or resistor of varying ohmic value is considered 
in the neutral-to-ground circuit at the sending end when 
one line is in operation, and a reactor or resistor of equal 
magnitude is considered in the circuit in the sending and 
receiving ends when two lines are in operation. The 
ohmic values plotted on the figures to be discussed later 
are the actual ohms considered in the ground connection 
at one point. For example, 50 ohms on a system with one 
ground point is the resistance or reactance considered in 
the sending end ground. When two lines are considered 
in operation, 50 ohms corresponds to the ohms in the 
sending-end neutral connection and a like value in the 
receiving-end neutral connection. 

Results of General Study—The results of the a-c 
network calculator study are presented in graphical form 
in Figs. 36 to 39 inclusive. They give the transient volt- 
ages expressed in percent of the normal line-to-ground 
voltage crest and are plotted as a function of the react- 
ance or resistance in the neutral connection. The solid- 
line curves are for reactance grounding and the dotted- 
line curves are for resistance grounding, The neutral 
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reactance corresponding to a ground-fault neutralizer is 
indicated. In each of these figures the data is plotted for 
one and two lines and one and two restrikes. 

As shown in Fig. 36 transient voltages can be avoided 
by the use of the solidly-grounded system or the system 
grounded through a ground-fault neutralizer, both of 
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Fig. 36-—Effect of grounding impedance on transient voltages 
caused by arcing grounds. 

Solid eurve: Reactance grounding 

Dotted curve; Resistance grounding 

Note: Letters on curves refer to lettered points on inset circuit, 

Ground-fault neutralizer reactance: 875 ohms 


which have been employed for many years to avoid the 
abnormal voltages encountered on ungrounded systems. 
The voltages corresponding to resistance grounding are 
fairly uniform and relatively low for the range of resist- 
ance studied. However, for neutral resistances approach- 
ing infinity, the transient voltages will approach those 
of the ungrounded system, The study shows that there 
is a value of reactance intermediate between the solidly 
grounded system and the system grounded through a 
ground-fault neutralizer almost as high as for the un- 
grounded system. 

The transient voltages resulting from the de-energizing 
of an unfaulted line are shown in Fig. 37. The lowest 
transient voltages, with the exception of those across the 
neutral impedances, are obtained for a system grounded 
through a ground-fault neutralizer. In all cases the neu- 
tral-point voltage increases as the neutral impedance in- 
creases, For the range of practical neutral impedances, 
there is no appreciable difference between the voltages 
obtained for the case of one and of two lines. However, 
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for a free-neutral system the voltages are appreciably 
lower for the larger lengths of connected line. 

The transient voltages for the condition of de-energiz- 
ing a line seetion with a fault on a phase other than that 
which is being switched are shown in Fig. 38. The volt- 
ages in all cases of reactance grounding increase as the 
neutral reactance increases. The voltages between neu- 
tral point and ground also increase for resistance ground- 
ing as the magnitude of the resistance is increased. The 
voltages with a ground-fault neutralizer are definitely 
higher than for any of the lower values of reactance 
grounding. This is to be contrasted with the dip in the 
voltage curves of Figs, 36 and 37. In Fig. 38 the volt- 
ages with two restrikes increase as compared to the case 
with one restrike. As would be expected, the longer the 
connected line, the lower the magnitude of the transient 
voltages. 

Figure 39 shows the results of a study similar to that 
of Fig. 38 except that a double instead of a single line- 
to-ground fault ia applied to the line section being de- 
energized. In general, the comments are the same as for 
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Fig. 37-—-Effect of grounding impedance on transient voltages 
caused by de-energizing an unfaulted line 
See subcaption of Fig. 36. 


the case of Fig, 38, For reactance grounding the tran- 
sient voltages increase rapidly for a relatively small addi- 
tion of neutral reactance, so that for low neutral react- 
ances the transient voltages closely approach those of the 
free-neutral system. 

The results obtained in the a-c network calculator stu- 
dies are based on a definite number of restrikes which 
are spaced at such intervals as to give the maximum volt- 
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age for this number of restrikes. Thus, in the average 
case, since the restrikes may not occur at the optimum 
point, the voltages will be of lower magnitude giving a 
probability curve for the voltage. Of course, only a mi- 
nority of the cases of system faults and switching produce 
abnormal voltages. 

The a-c network calculator studies have also been 
based on the assumption that transient voltages of in- 
creasing magnitude can be impressed on the system with- 
out altering the characteristics of the system. Actually, 
the transient voltages will be limited by other factors 
that become of increasing importance as the transient 
voltage increases. On some systems corona will limit the 
magnitude of transient voltage by introducing losses in 
the oscillating circuits. Under some conditions excess 
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Fig. 38—Effect of grounding impedance on transient voltages 


caused by de-energizing line with single line-to-ground fault 
See subcaption of Fig. 36. 


voltages will produce increases in exciting current par- 
ticularly at the lower frequencies, but usually this factor 
is unimportant. 'Transient voltages ean also be limited 
by the operation of lightning arresters or protective gaps 
adjusted to operate below the flashover level of Hine or ap- 
paratus insulation. These devices may limit the magni- 
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Fig. 39—Effect of grounding impedance on transient voltages 
caused by de-energizing Hne with double line-to-ground fault 
See subcaption of Fig. 36 


tude of transient voltages on a particular system. Fi- 
nally, the transient voltage is limited by the flashover 
characteristics of line and apparatus insulation. Oper- 
ating experience confirms the results of this study in that 
some switching operations do result in flashover of line or 
neutral-point insulation. 

Many klydonograph investigations have been reported 
in the literature, and frequently overvoltages resulting 
from switching operations are segregated from those due 
to lightning. Extensive investigations were reported by 
Cox, McAuley, and Huggins,’ Gross and Cox," Lewis and 
Foust," and by some European investigators. The Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and Research of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute and Bell Telephone System, has 
also carried on investigations and has made an excellent 
summary” of the more important published data. 

The principal results of the switching-surge studies us- 
ing the klydonograph have been summarized in Fig. 40. 
Curves A and B, obtained from the original investiga- 
tion by Cox, McAuley, and Huggins, give the voltages 
caused by energizing or de-energizing operations and the 
voltages resulting from faults with subsequent switching, 
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respectively. Curve C gives a summary derived from the 
work of Lewis and Foust. In order to give a more suit- 
able scale for plotting the results of the surge studies all 
the surges of & magnitude less than twiee normal have 
been disregarded. The Lewis and Foust paper, however, 
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Fig. 40—Distribution of surge voltages caused by switching 
and faults. 
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shows that of all the reported surges above normal volt- 
age, 45 percent were above twice normal. Fig. 40 shows 
that the limiting value of the surges is about six times 
normal crest voltage, 5 percent exceed five times normal, 
and 20 percent exceed four times normal. These results 
show that there is an upper limit to the voltage recorded, 
indicating the possibility of some limiting factor, Fig. 41 
shows the ratio of flashover voltage to the normal crest 
voltage, for transmission lines of different voltages. The 
shape of the curve of Fig. 40 compared with the data given 
in Fig. 41 indicates that the magnitude of switching 
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Fig. 41—40-cycle flashover voltage ratios for 10-inch suspen- 
sion insulatora, 


surges recorded could be limited by line flashover. While 
it is undoubtedly true that a considerable portion of 
these switching operations occur with relatively little 
energy in the oscillation and at relatively high frequency, 
it is also true that as systems expand the natural fre- 
quency of systems for switching operations decreases 
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and the amount of energy in these oscillations increases. 
Thus, these factors tend to increase the importance of 
switching surges. 

The maximum voltages of Figs. 36 te 39 correspond 
elosely with the limiting voltage of six times normal indi- 
cated in Fig. 40. The shape of the curves of Fig. 40 
should probably not be accepted too freely as these are 
no doubt influenced by the flashover of lines or apparatus, 
or the operation of lightning arresters. 


10. Effect of Generator Grounding on Transient 
Voltages 


The results of the general study of transient overvolt- 
ages produced by switching and faults in the preceding 
section were based on the assumption that there was no 
appreciable are drop and that the are was always extin- 
guished at a current zero, either fundamental or high- 
frequency. In some eases, especially in low-voltage cir- 
cuits, additional characteristics of an arc must be con- 
sidered because of their influence on transient voltages. 

Arc Characteristics--Prior to the actual interruption 
of the arc in a circuit breaker there is a voltage drop be- 
tween the breaker terminals. The magnitude of this drop 
varies for different. types of breakers, being lower for the 
higher voltage circuit breakers when expressed in percent 
of system voltage. This drop is of two parts, first an arc 
drop that is fairly uniform in magnitude and lasts during 
the entire arcing period, and second, a drop that is a 
function of the efficiency of are interruption and the cur- 
rent being handled. Fig. 43 shows a fairly uniform break- 
er voltage until the arc is ruptured at which time the 
voltage increases quite rapidly to a negative crest of ap- 
proximately normal line-to-ground crest voltage. This 
negative crest voltage is commonly referred to as the 
breaker “extinction voltage.” An analysis made of os- 
cillograms of many breaker operations indicates that for 
a circuit breaker opening 12 000 and 13 200-volt circuits 
this “extinction voltage” may be as large as 125 percent 
of the normal line-to-ground crest voltage but is usually 
much lower. This extinction voltage is produced by ex- 
tinetion of the are before a normal current zero, that is, 
before the current in the are would normaily pass 
through zero. 

In general, the same characteristics as mentioned 
above are found in all arcs under oil or in confined spaces, 
such as arcs caused by flashover of apparatus under oil, 
in cables, etc. Arcs between stationary contacts in air 
will usually have entirely different characteristics because 
no large de-ionizing agent is present. 

Effect of Extinction Voltage on Transient Volt- 
ages~— The system in Fig. 42 will be used in presenting the 
theory involved in the production of transient voltages 
by switching or arcing grounds. In this circuit the gen- 
erator windings are represented by simple T networks and 
additional capacitance is added at the machine terminals 
to represent the capacitance of connected feeders. The 
positive, negative, and zero-sequence reactances of the 
generator and feedera are assumed to be equal. The 
generator is grounded through a neutral reactor, and a 
single line-to-ground fault is assumed on a feeder outside 
of a breaker. The effect of the unfaulted phases on the 
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transient voltages can be neglected, reducing the circuit 
to the one shown in Fig. 42 (b). 

Consider the case of a single line-to-ground fault oc- 
curring on a feeder and the fault removed by operation 
of the breaker. The fault is assumed to last long enough 
to allow damping out of all initiating transients and the 
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Fig. 42—Generator grounded through neutral reactor, 


(a) Simple three-phase system 

(b) Simplified single-phase system 
X —Generator subtransient reactance 
C¿—Generator winding capacitance to ground 
C.--Capacitanee of bus, cables, ete. 
OCB—-Oil circuit breaker 
F—Fault 
Xy "Neutral reactor 


are in the breaker is ruptured far enough ahead of a nor- 
mal current zero to give an extinction voltage equal to 
normal line-to-ground crest voltage. The generated volt- 
age and fault current are shown in Fig. 43 for this con- 
dition. A small arc drop in phase with the current ap- 
pears across the breaker terminals during the entire arc- 
ing period. 

If the neutral reactance is large in comparison to the 
machine reactance, practically all of the generated volt- 
age will appear as a drop across the neutral reactor while 
the fault is present. The reactor voltage will then be ap- 
proximately equal to the generated voltage until the 
breaker terminal voltage starts to increase as a result of 
the de-ionizing action of the breaker. As the neutral re- 
actor was assumed to be large in comparison to the ma- 
chine reactance, the reactor voltage is approximately 
equal to the difference between the generated voltage and 
the breaker voltage. It therefore reaches a crest of twice 
normal at A’. If the arc is ruptured* at A, normal gener- 
ated voltage is removed from the reactor as with no 
fault on the system no voltage appears across the neutral 
reactor. The reactor voltage therefore oscillates around 

*In this analysis the are is assumed to be ruptured at the instant 
of crest negative voltage between breaker terminals, It is realized 
that the arc may be ruptured before this time. 
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zero: and without damping it would reach a negative 
crest of twice normal, With damping it reaches a nega- 
tive crest somewhat less as shown in Fig. 43, 

With the breaker open and with the fault on the sys- 
tem, the normal steady-state voltage across the breaker 
is approximately equal to the generated voltage. When 
the are is ruptured at A the breaker voltage will start at 
a negative erest of 100 percent and oscillate around the 
generated voltage. It will reach a positive crest of three 
times normal with no damping or some less with damping. 

The maximum reactor voltage is equal to the breaker 
extinction voltage plus the generated voltage at the time 
this extinction voltage appears across the breaker ter- 
minals. In the case of a reactance grounded generator 
the are is ruptured at near crest generated voltage so 
the reactor voltage is equal to the extinction voltage plus 
normal crest generated voltage. The breaker voltage ap- 
proaches a crest equal to twice the generated voltage plus 
the extinction voltage. 
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Fig. 43— Transient voltages with no restriking. 


(a) Breaker voltage. 

(b) Reactor voltage 
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As shown in Fig. 43, the breaker voltage may build up 
fairly high. If at any time this voltage exceeds the di- 
electric strength of the arc space between the breaker 
contacts, the arc will restrike. In Fig. 44 the restriking 
is assumed to occur at the instant the breaker voltage 
reaches its maximum value at C. Assuming that 100 
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percent extinction voltage appeared across the breaker 
terminals at the instant of arc rupture and further as- 
suming no damping, this maximum breaker voltage will 
be three times normal. When the breaker voltage is at 
C the reactor voltage will be at a negative 200 percent 
voltage. When the arc is reestablished the breaker volt- 
age will decrease to a very small are drop as shown in Fig. 
44. After the restrike occurs the steady state voltage 
across the reactor is approximately equal to the normal 
generated voltage. The reactor voltage will therefore 
start at C’ and oscillate around normal generated voltage. 
It will overshoot to a crest voltage of four times normal 
if losses are neglected. 

With one restrike and without damping the reactor 
voltage will reach three times normal crest generated 
voltage plus the breaker extinction voltage. With addi- 
tional restrikes the voltage can Increase further if the 
restrikes occur at the right time. It is of course rather 
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Fig. 44 —Transient voltages produced with restriking. 


improbable that more than one or two restrikes will occur 
at just the right time to give these high overvoltages. 
Resistance Grounding—lf the neutral reactor is re- 
placed with a resistor having the same impedance, the 
power factor of the fault circuit will be approximately 
unity. The breaker and resistor voltages for this condi- 
tion are shown in Fig. 45. Normal current zero will co- 
incide with normal voltage zero. As the are drop is still 
in phase with the current, the breaker extinction voltage 
and normal generated voltage are on the same side of the 
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axis. As the resulting breaker voltage oscillation after 
the are ig ruptured at A depends upon the generated 
voltage, the oscillations will be quite small. No voltage 
appears across the resistor at the time the are is ruptured 
because no current is ilowing at that time. The oscilla- 
tion in the resistor voltage will be small and will be 
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Fig. 45— Transient voltages produced with resistance ground- 
H ing. 


(a) Breaker voltage 
(b) Voltage across neutral resistor 


damped out rapidly because of the high loss present in 
the system. 

Parallel Resistance and Reactance—Since fairly 
high voltages can be produced when a neutral reactor 
is used and since these voltages are greatly reduced when 
a neutral ‘resistor is used, the question naturally arises 
as to whether it would be possible to compromise and use 
& combination of both. With resistance and reactance in 
parallel the phenomenon will follow closely one of the 
cases above depending upon which predominates. Re- 
sistance in parallel with a reactor will usually prevent 
cumulative building up of the reactor voltage on succes- 
sive restrikes but a low parallel resistance is necessary in 
order to prevent the breaker extinction voltage from ap- 
pearing across the neutral reactor. As shown in Fig. 43 
the reactor voltage is the sum of the generated voltage 
and the extinction voltage. Because the resistance re- 
quired to keep most of the extinction voltage from ap- 
pearing across the neutral reactor is small, it is usually 
preferable to omit the reactor entirely and use resistance 
grounding, 

Analog Computer Studies—In the theoretical dis- 
cussion given above the neutral reactance was assumed to 
be much larger than the machine reactance. To show 
the effect of variations m transient voltages with neutral 
reactance, studies were made on the analog computer. 
The circuit employed was similar to the one in Fig. 42(a) 
excepting that the oil circuit breaker was omitted, and 
an arcing fault was applied between phase A and ground 
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TABLE 6-—SURGE VOLTAGES PRODUCED Wirra REACTANCE 
GROUNDING 





Surge Voltages* 

















Xo/X1 | Faued Phase | Unfaulted Phases| Across Neutral 
Ratio eactor 
One Two One Two One Two 
Restrike [Restrikes| Restrike Restrikes| RestrikelRestríkes 

H 170 170 160 100 0 0 
2 165 168 140 142 45 45 
3 165 165 180 193 106 100 
4 165 165 190 215 115 130 
6 185 185 200 230 150 155 
8 190 190 260 260 180 180 

10 280 430 285 400 175 270 
12 e 460 450 300 
14 400 440 300 490 250 350 
20 390 400 410 450 250 270 
30 370 400 390 300 250 300 
50 330 370 400 430 230 300 
100 280 260 400 410 230 280 











*Expressed in percent of normal line-te-ground crest voltage. 


at the generator terminals. The following constants were 
used: 

X,= 1.28 ohms at 60 cycles. 

C, =0.35 microfarad. 

Cy 20.20 microfarad. 


The fault was applied at the instant, the 60-cycle voltage 
between phase A and ground was equal to its erest value, 
and removed at the first current zero, either 60-cycle or 
high frequency. The fault was reapplied at crest recovery 
voltage across the fault and then removed at the first 
current zero following the restrike, or fault re-application. 
In the case of two restrikes the latter procedure was re- 
peated. Table 6 is a summary of the results obtained with 
one and two restrikes for X,/X, ratios between one and 
100. In this table X; is equal to X, in Fig. 42, and X, is 
equal to X, plus 3X,, the positive- and zero-sequence 
machine reactances being equal in the equivalent circuit 
employed. The faulted phase, maximum unfaulted phase 
and neutral reactor voltages are included in the summary. 

In making these studies it was noted that the magnitude 
of the transient voltages was influenced to a large extent 
by the presence or absence of high-frequency current zeros 
following the fault application or a restrike. With an 
Xy/X, ratio of eight, there was no high-frequency current 
zero, even following a restrike, and the circuit-opening 
operation was delayed until the 60-cycle current went 
through zero. As considerable time was available for dis- 
sipation of transient energy between circuit-closing and 
circuit-opening operations, the transient voltages did not 
exceed 260 percent with two restrikes. Increasing the 
Xo/X ratio to ten gave a high-frequency current zero 
following the first restrike, permitting a circuit-opening 
operation without waiting for a 60-cycle current zero. In 
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this case the maximum voltage was recorded as 430 per- 
cent. These results show that it would be desirable to 
limit the Xo/X1 ratio to some value less than ten, in order 
to rule out the possibility of obtaining the excessive tran- 
sient voltages associated with the larger X,/X, ratios. 
More fundamentally an X,/X: ratio should be selected 
that does not produce a high-frequency current zero fol- 
lowing a restrike. If this condition is met, the voltages is 
not appreciably higher with two restrikes than with one, 
and no cumulative build-up of voltages is possible with 
successive restrikes. 

The results in Table 6 were obtained by removing the 
fault at a current zero, that is, without forcing current zero. 
If the fault is in a confined space, such as under oil or in 
apparatus or cable insulation, the deionizing agents present 
may produce a rapid increase in are drop, with the result 
that the fault is interrupted prior to a normal current zero. 
This forcing of a current zero increases the transient volt- 
ages as was discussed in connection with Figs. 43 and 44. 
It also increases the magnitude of the high-frequency cur- 
rent following a restrike, which decreases the X9/ X, ratio 
required to produce a high-frequency current zero follow- 
ing a restrike, This makes it difficult to select a suitable 
maximum XX, ratio for application purposes because 
the ratio is influenced by the magnitude of the arc-extine- 
tion voltage assumed. As discussed above under are 
characteristics, circuit breakers opening 12 000 and 13 200 
volt circuits may infrequently have extinction voltages 
somewhat larger than normal line-to-ground erest voltage. 
Similar data are not available for fault ares because this 
information is extremely difficult to obtain primarily be- 
cause of the probability nature of the phenomenon. 

To obtain some idea of the influence of arc-extinction 
voltage on the transient voltages produced by an arcing 
ground on a reactance grounded system, a special study 
was made on the computer using the same circuit and eon- 
stants as above. A line-to-ground fault was applied at the 
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Fig. 46—Transient voltages with resiatance grounding. 
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instant the 60-cyele voltage between phase A and ground 
was equal to its crest value, and removed approximately 
one-half cycle later. The circuit was opened slightly ahead 
of a normal 60-eycle current zero to give 100-percent ex- 
tinction voltage. The fault was re-applied at crest re- 
covery voltage across the fault. It was noted that no high- 
frequency current zero occurred following the restrike, 
with an Xo/X, ratio of four, but that such a zero was 
present with a ratio of six. The transient voltages did not 
exceed 260 percent with the ratio of four. 

This analysis shows that the maximum tran jient volt- 
ages with reactance grounding are influenced by the Xa/ Xy 
ratio and by arc-extinetion voltage. Tf the transient volt- 
ages are to be limited to 250 or 260 percent of normal line- 
to-ground erest voltage, the Xo/X1 ratio should be limited 
to eight or four depending upon whether zero or 100- 
percent extinction voltage is assumed. In generator cir- 
cuits, where faults can cecur in confined spaces, it is sug- 
gested that the X,/ X, ratio be limited to three. This limit 
permits the application of 80-percent lightning arresters, 
and allows for arc-extinction voltages somewhat larger 
than normal line-to-ground crest voltage. 

Studies were made for the case of a generator grounded 
through a resistor of 98 percent power factor. The cireuit 
and constants were the same as used in the studies of re- 
actance grounding. The results for two restrikes are sum- 
marized in Fig. 46. for Ro/X, ratios between 3 and 90. 
Although the data are based on two restrikes, there is no 
appreciable difference between the results with one and 
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Fig. 47--Transient voltages with high-resistance grounding. 
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two restrikes. The fault to ground was always removed as 
the 60-cycle current went through zero because there were 
no high-frequency current zeros over the entire range of 
Ro/X, ratios considered. The transient voltages do not 
exceed 235 percent of normal line-to-ground erest voltage 
for any ratio considered. 
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Computer studies were also made with the same system 
grounded through the primary winding of a distribution 
transformer, having a resistor across the secondary wind- 
ing as shown in Fig, 29 of Chap. 19, The transient voltages 
for this case are summarized in Fig. 47. The results are 
plotted as a function of the kilowatts loss in the resistor 
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Fig. 48—Influence of reactance on transient voltages obtained 
with high-resistance grounding. 


during a single-line-to-ground fault and the three-phase 
charging kva of the system during normal operation. 
Ratios of resistor loss to charging kva of one and larger will 
limit the transient voltages to approximately 260 percent 
of normal line-to-ground erest voltage, 

The data in Fig, 47 are based on a resistor having unity 
power factor and a transformer having zero reactance. 
Practical resistors and transformers introduce reactance 
in the zero-sequence circuit. To show the effect of this 
reactance, studies were made for Xy ratios of zero to 
two, The resistor loss-to-charging kva ratio was made 
equal to unity in this study. The results in Fig. 48 show 
that practical values of reactance have little influence on 
the transient voltages obtained. 
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CHAPTER 15 
WAVE PROPAGATION ON TRANSMISSION LINES 


Original Authors: Revised by: 
C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann C. F. Wagner 
I. SIMPLE WAVES — 
BEY 
TRANSMISSION line can be regarded as made up o7 -— 
of elements. If resistance is neglected, each element E 
consists of a shunt capacitance and a series induct- 


ance as shown in Fig. 1. If a voltage is applied to one end 
of such a line, the first capacitor becomes charged imme- 
diately to the instantaneous applied voltage. However, 
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Fig. 1— Transmission line broken up into small elements. 


because of the first series inductor, the second capacitor 
does not respond immediately but is delayed. Similarly, 
the third capacitor is delayed still more by the presence of 
the second inductor. Thus the farther removed from the 
end of the line the greater the delay. If the applied voltage 
is in the form of a surge, starting from zero and returning 
again to zero, it can be seen that the voltages on the inter- 
mediate condensers rise to some maximum value and 
return again to zero. The disturbance of the applicd surge 
is thus propagated along the line in the form of a wave. 


ue 


EN 


DA 


1. Mechanical Analogy 


It ean be shown with mathematical rigor that for a 
system of the kind just postulated (without series or shunt 
resistances and zero ground resistivity) the wave will be 
propagated along the line with undistorted or undimin- 
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Fig. 3—Illlustrating wave form of the traveling wave in a 
Fig. 2— Photograph of mechanical wave analogy. mechanical analogue for successive intervals of time. 
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ished amplitude. The same phenomenon can be demon- 
strated by means of a number of analogies. One which is 
particularly adapted to the present problem has been 
developed by Wagner' and is illustrated in Fig. 2. It con- 
sists of a number of aluminum arms mounted side by side. 
These arms are balanced about their center of rotation and 
their axes of rotation are in the same straight line. The 
only connection between adjacent arms is a flat spring, 
which offers a restraining torque when one arm is displaced 
with respect to the next. The mass of the arm corresponds 
to the inductance of the line and the spring to the capac- 
itance. Fig. 3 illustrates what happens in this device 
when a disturbance is applied at one end. The wave moves 
along the line with essentially undiminished amplitude and 
unchanged wave form. 


2. Current Wave, Surge Impedance and Surge Ad- 
mittance 


Knowing that the voltage surge moves along the line 
and imparts charge to the capacitors at any particular 
point only for the duration of the wave at that location, one 
can see that currents must flow in the connecting induct- 
ances, but only for the interval during which the surge 
exists at that point. That is, a wave of current should 
accompany the wave of voltage. It can be shown mathe- 
matically that the current wave will have exactly the same 
wave form as the voltage and at any instant will be pro- 
portional to the voltage. The constant of proportionality 
is known as the surge impedance and is usually designated 


by the symbol Z, It is equal to „|Æ where L is the in- 


C 

ductance in henries per unit length of line and C is the 
capacity in farads per unit length of line. The dimensions 
of Z are those of a resistance and its value is expressible in 
ohms. Thus there exists the relation 


emiz=i [E 


ez: instantaneous voltage 
i-instantaneous current, 


(1) 


where 


The reciprocal of surge impedance is called the surge 
admittance and is usually designated by the symbol Y. 
Thus 

t= Ye (2) 


—— a 


DIRECTION OF PROPAGATION 


Fig. 4—Depicting a voltage wave and its associated current 
wave together with the positive sense assumed, 
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In Fig. 4 is depicted the general properties of traveling 
waves just enunciated. Note that the positive sense of 
potential is taken with respect to ground as zero and that 
the positive sense of current flow in the conductor is the 
same as the direction of propagation of the wave. 


3. Line Constants 


The inductance of a single conductor parallel to the 
earth, assuming an earth of zero resistivity, is 
2h . : 
L-(2)(1079) log, T in henries per cm. (3) 


= (7.410)(10—9) logo — in henrics per mile (4) 


and its capacitance 


i0 
Qu — — jn farads per em. (5) 
2h 
18 log, P 
jd 
(882) (107 sn farads per mile. (6) 


1 E 
Ogio T 


where h=height of conductor above ground 


r=radius of conductor in same units. 


The foregoing expression for inductance assumes that 
there is no flux within the eonductor. This is the case for 
surges of short duration, because the current flows in a 
thin layer next to the surface—ihe phenomenon of “skin 
effect." For this reason ferrous conductors can be treated 
as non-ferrous conductors in considering traveling waves. 

Making the same assumptions for cables (that all the 
current flows next to the return conductor) the inductance is 


L= (7.410) (1079 logs — in henries per mile. — (7) 
1 
and the capacitance is 
882)(10-)k , 
C= 88907 7 in farads per mile. (8) 


z 
logis ^ 


radius of conductor 
r= inner radius of sheath 
k= permittivity 


where 


4. Evaluation of Surge Impedance 
The surge impedance of a single aerial wire with ground 


return is 
E (7.410) (1079 logro 2 
Z=NC NV (3882)(0 9) 


1 2h 
Og — 
T 





(9) 


= 138 login ^ ohms 


The curve of Fig. 5 will assist in the ready evaluation of 
this expression. In the absence of more definite informa- 
tion a surge impedance of 500 ohms is usually assumed. 
For cablea 
Z 198 logw + ohms 
VE Ew ry 
A good average value for this quantity is 50 ohms. 


(10) 
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Fig. 5 —Surge impedance of an aerial conductor. 


5. Velocity of Propagation 

The velocity of propagation of any electromagnetic 
disturbance in air is the same as that of light, namely 
2.998 X10 em. per sec. The only difference for trans- 
mission lines is that the conductor provides a guide. In 
terms of the constants of the line, this velocity is equal to 


1 
VOL 


(5) into this expression giving 





To verify the velocity relation, substitute (3) and 








: 1 1 (11) 
velocity === 
elocity vet - m 
(107702) (10 log — A 
18 log 2 


m dX 10% em per sec, 

À convenient though approximate figure of 1000 ft per 
microsecond (a more exact value being 984 ft per micro- 
second) is generally used in connection with line calcu- 
lations. 

Applying relation (11) to cables there results that 

1 010) 
VOL VE 
This likewise is a special case of a more general phenom- 
enon, that the velocity of propagation of any disturbance 
in & medium of permittivity k varies inversely as the 
square root of the permittivity. Since the permittivity of 
materials used in cables variea from about 2.5 te 4. 0, the 
velocity of propagation of surges in cables is about one- 
third to one-half that of light. Similarly a disturbance in 
a counterpoise buried in earth having a permittivity of 


say 6 propagates within the earth at a velocity of T 


velocity — em per sec. (12) 





or 
408 ft. per microsecond, 
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6. Mathematical Expression of Voltage and Cur- 
rent Wave 


Mathematically a traveling wave can be designated aa 


follows: 
e f(z— ut) (13) 


where z is the distance measured along the line and v is 
the velocity of propagation. With ¢ fixed, plotting e as a 
funetion of x gives the voltage distribution along ihe line 
at that instant. With z fixed e gives the variation of the 
voltage with time at that point. 

Similarly, the current wave is 


i= e Tez (14) 


7. Waves in Reverse Direction 


‘The same relations as mentioned above apply to a wave 
traveling in the opposite direction when the positive sense 
of current is taken the same as the direction of propaga- 
tion. This means that the positive sense of current would 
be the reverse of the wave moving in the opposite direction. 
For analytical work it is convenient that the positive sense 
of both currents be the same, By arbitrarily reversing the 
sign of one of the currents and making the corresponding 
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Fig. ó-—Forward and backward voltage waves with their asso- 
ciated current waves and also the sum of the two. 


changes in the equations, this difficulty may be avoided. 
Fig. 6 gives the conventions adopted for both types of 
waves together with the equations relating the voltages 
and currents. The waves moving from left to right are 
designated by the subscript f suggestive of forward moving 
and the wave from right to left by the subscript r sug- 
gestive of a wave moving in the reverse direction or a 
reflected wave, 


8. Principle of Superposition 


When two waves of this character meet, they do not 
influence each other but seem to pass through each other. 
An illustration of this phenomenon is shown in Fig. 7 in 
which two oppositely moving waves meet in the me- 
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(b) 


(a) 


Fig. 7— illustrating superposition of two waves upon each 
other. 


(a) Two positive waves. (b) One positive and one negative wave, 


chanical analogy described previously. Upon meeting, 
the instantaneous amplitudes of the two waves add to- 
gether but, after passing through each other, remain un- 
disturbed in magnitude and wave shape. Thus traveling 
waves may be said to follow the laws of superposition, 
Each component can be analyzed separately. The right 
hand column of Fig. 6 shows how the two voltage and 
current waves add at a particular instant, 
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II. POINTS OF DISCONTINUITY 


When a simple voltage and current wave (e; and ij) 
moves along a line and meets a point of discontinuity 


: reflections take place. If a resistor is connected across the 


end of a line, the reflections from this point are relatively 
simple to calculate but if the resistor is replaced by an 


- inductor er capacitor the solution becomes more compli- 


cated. Some of the more usual cases will be analyzed in 
detail. 


9. Relations for Simple Reflections from the End 
of the Line 


In Fig. 8 let er and ir be the instantaneous voltage and 


[ eurrent of the forward wave at the point of discontinuity. 


These are usually the known quantities. Further, let e, 
and 7, be the instantaneous voltage and current of the re- 


' flected wave at the point of discontinuity, and e and i the 


instantaneous voltage and current at the point of dis- 
continuity. Thus 


e=erte, (15) 
£ €, 
EX an 
From (17) 
i= e, (18) 
Adding (15) and (18) 
£4-Zi - 2e; (19) 


This equation supplies a relation connecting e and 7 with 
the instantaneous value of the oncoming wave. The 
shunting network must supply another equation to pro- 
vide the solution. 

VOLTAGE 


AND CURRENT 


FOR OPEN-CIRGUITED LINE 





CURRENT AND VOLTAGE 
FOR SHORT-CIRCUITED LINE 


Fig. 8—Reflection of waves from open-circuited and from 
short-circuited end of line. 
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After e and i have been determined, e, can be obtained 
by subtracting (18) from (15) giving 
ez 4(e-- Zi) (20) 
An alternate form is obtained by inserting e from (19) 
into (20), giving 
(20a) 
10. Line Terminated by a Resistance — Open and 
Short-Circuited Line 


When the line is terminated by a resistance 2, then 


€,=e;— Zt 








e=Ri (21) 
Combining this with (19) 
¡m_2_ 2 (22) 
RAZ 
2R 
RTE (28) 
And from (20) 
R—Z 
= RAZU (24) 


(a) Open-Circuited Line. If R= », the condition 
which corresponds to an open-circuited line, then 


ep et 


(25) 


Thus, the reflected wave is equal to the oncoming voltage 
wave. Also 


em Dey (26) 


a relation which proves the well-known doubling up of a 
voltage wave as it strikes the end of an open-circuited 
line, Equating e, and es to their Zi equivalents from Fig. 
6 there is obtained 
i= —d (27) 

a relation that must be maintained since the currents at 
the end of an open line must be zero, that is, ?=7,+%=0. 
The variations of the principle quantities at different, in- 
stants are illustrated in Fig. 8. 

(b) Short-Circuited Line. For the short-circuited con- 
dition Æ of Eq. (24) is zero, for which 


r= —€1 (28) 


The reflected wave is the negative of the oncoming wave 
at any instant and the sum of the waves, e, is equal to 
zero. On the other hand, inserting the Zi equivalents of e, 
and e; in (28), there results that 

[LIA (29) 
which shows that the total current doubles at the end of 
the line, As shown in Fig. 8, the relations are the same 
as for the open-circuited line except that the voltages and 
currents are interchanged. 

(c) R=Z. For this case as can be seen from (24), e, is 
equal to zero and there is no reflected wave. Since the line 
has the same characteristic as that of a resistance it is 
evident that electrically there is no discontinuity. The 
wave merely disappears as the end of the line is reached. 

(d) Other Cases. For other cases the reflected wave 
will be positive or negative depending upon the extent 
to which E is greater or less than Z. 
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11. Junction of Dissimilar Lines 


Fig. 9 (a) illustrates the case in which the section to 
the left of a represents a line whose surge impedance is Z 
and the section to the right one whose surge impedance 
is Z'. Since the volt-ampere characteristics of a line are 
the same as those of a resistance, the reflections resulting 
when a wave approaches the junction point from the left 
are the same as though the line to the right of a were re- 
placed by a resistance equal to Z', as shown in Fig. 9 (b). 


(b) 


Fig. 9—Equivalent circuit of line terminating at (a) and con- 
tinued by a line of different surge Impedance. 


The instantaneous voltage, e, and the reflected wave at 
the junction point can be computed by Eqs. (23) and 
(24), respectively. The voltage, e, thus gives the wave 
shape of the wave propagated out along the line to the 
right of a, 


12. Junction of Several Lines 


When a surge travels along line A of Fig. 10 and strikes 
the junction point of two or more other lines that are 
separated a sufficient distance that mutual coupling be- 
tween them is negligible, the reflections and transmitted 
voltages can be calculated by replacing the lines to the 
right of the junction points by a shunt resistance as in 
Fig. 9 in which the resistance is equal to the parallel surge 
impedance of all the lines to the right of a. Equal voltage 
waves are then propagated along lines B, C and D. 


o 
Fig. 10-- Junction of several lines. 


13, Single Line Terminated by an Inductance 


The schematic diagram for this case is shown in Fig. 11. 
From the terminating network there results that 


di 
e= Lu (30) 
Combining this with Eq. (19) 
2 Zi +I (81) 


dt 
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It will be observed that the solution of this equation is the 
same as the case for which the voltage 2e; is applied to a 
resistance and inductance cireuit in which the resistance 


RT 


L e 


Fig. 11-—Line terminated by an inductance, 


is Z and the inductance is L. The current depends upon 
the character of the applied voltage. 
If e, is a squarc-topped wave of magnitude E, i ap- 


E : 
proaches a magnitude of a along an exponential curve 


. .L . . . 
whose time contant is =. The expression for this curve is 





4 Z 
ie -+ | (32) 
From (30) 
e=2E 0% (33) 
From (20), the reflected wave is 
m4 
com Bl -1+2 al (34) 





Fig. 12— Voltages and currents at the end of the line shown 
in Fig. l1 in response to a square-top wave having a maximum 
value of E. 


Fig. 12 shows graphs of these curves and Fig. 13 successive 
positions of the oncoming and reflected wave. It will be 
observed that the circuit acts like an open-circuited line 
initially but finally takes on the characteristics of a short- 
circuited line. The voltage starts at a value twice that of 
the oncoming wave and finally reaches zero. The reflected 
wave starts at +E and gradually approaches — E. 

If instead of a square-topped wave the oncoming wave 
e: of Eq. (31) is of a generalized form, such as shown in 
Fig. 14, the current response can be determined by the 
follow-up method described in Part Vi, See. 20 of 
Chap. 6. Equation (31) characterizes the phenomenon 
as one In which the instantaneous value of i tends to ap- 
proach, along an exponential curve whose time constant 
is A a value determined by the voltage at that instant 
divided by the surge impedance. Fig. 14 illustrates the 
graphical construction. 
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From (19) 


ec 2e, — Zi (35) 


which permits the determination of e since both er and 
i are now known. The reflected voltage wave can be de- 


in 


{2} 


VOLTAGE 


END OF LINE 








Fig. 13—Reflected wave and total voltage waves at successive 
instants upon a line terminated by an inductance in response 
to a square topped wave having a maximum value of E, 





{b} 


Fig. 14—Graphical method of analyzing line terminated by 
an inductance. 
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termined through the use of Eq. (20a). All of these quan- 
tities are shown in Fig. 14. Fig, 15 illustrates the relative 
positions along the line of these waves at different instants. 
14. Single Line Terminated by a Capacitor 


Fig. 16 shows the schematic diagram for this case from 
which it may be seen that 


9r 






TOTAL 
VOLTAGE 





END OF LINE 





Fig. 15--Relative positions of waves of Fig. 14 along line at 
different instants, 





Fig. 17—Voltages and currents at the end of the line shown 
in Fig. 16 in response to a square-top wave having a maximum 
value of E. 
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em af iat 


Substituting this expression for e into (19) there results 
that 


deen zit? fi di 


This is the well known equation representing the charging 
of a capacitor through a resistance upon the application 
of a voltage 2 es. 

If ey is a square-topped wave of magnitude E, 1 is equal 
to 


ine (36) 
From (19) 
edu zi- ai 07) (37) 
From (20a) , 
amezima 100%] (38) 


‘These quantities are plotted as a function of time in 
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Fig. 18—Refiected and total voltage waves upon a line termi- 
nated by a capacitor in response to a square-topped wave 
having a maximum value (E). 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18 shows the position of the reflected wave 
and the total voltage at different instants of time. 


15. Special Case 


A special case will be considered for which the voltage 
across the terminal equipment is a non-linear function of 
the current through it, such as for a lightning arrester, 
In Fig. 19 let the heavy full line represent the volt-ampere 
characteristic of the arrester and the dotted straight line 
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Zi, the surge impedance of the line times the current 
through the arrester. From (19) 


e=3(e+21) (39) 


This quantity is plotted also in Fig. 19. Since es is the 
magnitude of the oncoming wave at any instant, then 7 





Fig. 19—Special case where voltage across terminal equip- 
ment is a known function of current through it. 


and, consequently, e is known for any value of e; and can 
be plotted as a function of time. Similarly, from (20), e. 
can also be plotted against i and is known in terms of 
€ and e. 


16. Network Connected in Shunt Across a Con- 
tinuous Line 


The schematic diagram for this case is shown in Fig. 
20. Let a wave travel from the left and approach the 
network. As the network is reached a reflection will occur 









€ *G8-4 0, 
ep Zi; 
Gp - Zip 






gegezi«2a 


err- £i 


Fig. 20—Network connected in shunt across a continuous line. 


and a voltage e is built up across the network. A wave, 
e, is transmitted along the line to the right equal at any 
instant at the junction point to the voltage e. From the 
voltage conditions at the junction point 


erte, =e (40) 
and from the current relations 
ttt, = iti 
€t Er gy Et 
or z7% it? 
sits 
or tie = jite (41) 
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Adding (40) and (41) 
2e, = Zi+2e (42) 


The shunting network will provide another equation con- 
necting e and i which in combination with Eq. (42) per- 
mits of the determination of e and i. Subtracting (40) 
and (41) 


£m 3 


(43) 
Note that the line to the right can be replaced by a re- 
sistor Z in shunt across the network at the junction point 
as shown by the dotted line. 

As an illustration of this case let the network be a 
resistor Æ. Then 


e Ri 
and substituting in (42) 
2er Zi 4-2RE 
. 2 
or = z+ oR" (44) 
2k 
and e= Zn" (45) 


The transmitted wave is also equal to (45) and the re- 
flected wave is from (43) 
Z 


Ea 7+9R" (46) 


III. LATTICE NETWORKS 


When the circuit consists of a number of shunt im- 
pedances distributed along the line as in Fig. 21 (a), the 
solution is expedited and simplified by means of the lattice 
network by Bewley. While the system can be applied 
generally, it will be discussed principally with regard to 
shunt resistors. 


17. Voltage Lattice Network 


If in Fig. 21(a) a traveling wave e; moves from the left 
to right toward a then upon reaching a, a transmitted 
wave and a reflected wave is produced. These waves 
can be expressed as follows 

é, transmitted wave = oae: (47) 
= Ber (48) 
where a, is the transmission coefficient which from (45) 
is equal to 


e reflected wave 


2R, 
Z-4-2R, 


and 8, is the reflection coefficient which from (46) is equal 
to 





(49) 


Z 

£T 2R. 

So long as the line surge impedances are equal on both 
sides of the resistor then the transmitted and reflected 
waves are independent of the direction from which the 
wave propagates. If on the other hand the line is un- 
syrametrical with respect to the resistor this statement is 
untrue. Thus, if the line surge impedance to the left of 
ihe resistor is Z and to the right Z', then for a wave mov- 


(50) 
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ing from the left hand side at the point a the transmission 
coefficient is 





2RZ' 
^7 PZR an (51a) 
and the reflection coeficient is 
RZ'=RZ=ZZ' 
B. RELRZUZZ (51b) 


For a wave moving from the right to the left the trans- 
mission coefficient, ya, is 


- 2RZ 
Ve RZ'4-RZ4 ZZ! 


(51c) 























COMPONENTS 
(0) 


Fig. 21—Lattice network. 


(a) Equivalent circuit of line with several shunt impedances at dis- 
tributed points. (b) Lattice network for voltages on above circuit. 
(e) Addition of components from lattice network to give actual volt- 
age at a given point. 
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and the reflection coefficient, a, is 
RZ—-RZ'—ZZ 
$7 RZRZTZZ (51d) 


When the transmitted wave from a reaches b, another 
reflection and partial transmission occurs. The reflected 
wave from 6 is partially transmitted and reflected from a. 
This continues indefinitely throughout the network until 
the components have been reduced to zero. By means of 
the system? shown in Fig. 21 (b) account can be kept of 
each component not only in magnitude but in time. The 
horizontal distance represents length along the line and 
the vertical distance time. The inclined lines are so sloped 
that the vertical distance represents the time required for 
the original wave or a reflected component to reach the 
point designated. Let zero time be the instant at which 
the traveling wave er leaves 0. At time t, this wave has 
reached a. The reflected wave from this point is Baer which 
is sloped the opposite direetion and is thus indicative of 
motion in the reverse direction. The transmitted wave 
from a, e, e; reaches b at time f when a reflection B e, ei 
occurs and the wave an o, €; is transmitted beyond this 
point. This latter wave reaches c at the time +. Each 
wave whether it be transmitted or reflected has its own 
transmitted and reflected components. Where two waves 
coincide as at b for time £j where waves from a and e arrive 
at the same time, the reflected and transmitted waves 
from this point are added, as has been done for the wave 
between b and a between !/; and ta. 

To determine the actual voltage at any point such as 
X it ls necessary to add the different components with 
their proper time relations as is shown in Fig. 21(c). The 
method is much simpler than this deseription might con- 
vey as numerical values simplify very greatly the appear- 
ance of the steps. In most cases the resistors are equal and 
equally spaced. If the voltage at any of the resistors is 
desired, the components of voltage on either one side or the 
other should be added nof the components on both sides, 


18. Current Lattice Network 


So far consideration has been given only to the voltage 
waves in lattice networks. The currents can be obtained 
from the voltage components by merely dividing those 
that move from left to right by the preper line surge im- 
pedance Z and those that move from right to left by the 
corresponding --Z. The sign is determined simply by the 
direction of downward slope of the lines in Fig. 21(b). 
However, instead of using the voltage waves as a basis for 
the lattice netwerk, the current waves can be used with 
equal facility. A similar set of equations employing trans- 
mission and reflection coefficients relates the transmitted 
and reflected waves to the oncoming wave approaching the 
discontinuity. 

For waves, Jy, moving from left to right 


i, transmitted current wave = agit (52) 
i, s reflected current wave = — patt (53) 
For waves, J, moving from right to left 
des= Yatt (54) 
ty — Syl; (55) 
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For these equations the transmission and reflection co- 
efficients are identical to those used for the voltages in 
the voltage lattice network for either the simple condition 
of uniform line surge impedance Z (see equations 49 and 
50) or for the more general case of different surge impe- 
dances on each side of the point of discontinuity (see equa- 
tions 51(a) to 51(d)). The negative signs in equations (53) 
and (55) for the reflected waves are due to difference in 
polarity relations between the current waves and their cor- 
responding voltage waves for surges propagating in the 
two directions. 

In accordance with Kirchoff’s law, the current flowing 
in any of the shunt resistors is equal to the algebraic sum 
of the current waves moving into and out of the point. 
Where the line surge impedance Z is the same on both 
sides of the resistor, the resistor current can be given in 
terms only of the summation of the incoming waves from 
both left and right by the following equation 


| 2R i 

resistor) Z+2R : 

In summing the different components they must be added 
with the proper time displacement between them. 


56(a) 


IV. MUTUALLY COUPLED CIRCUITS 


19. Voltages and Currents for Two Parallel Con- 
ductors 


Just as the steady-state voltage and current relations 
between two coupled electromagnetically or two electro- 
statically coupled circuits can be expressed in terms of 
two simple linear equations so also can the relations be- 
tween voltages and currents associated with traveling 
waves in two parallel conductors be similarly expressed. 


FORWARD GOMPONENTS REVERSE COMPONENTS 


DIRECTION OF DIRECTION OF 
PROPOGATION PROPOGATION 
[ 7 . 
; hm i an / = — le 
is T 
ae re bey 
2 2 
en = Znin tnin (57) én = Eni — Zuma (59) 
€n—Zixn-d-Zmsin (58) Ba = "Lula — Zia (60) 
Alternate Form 
in= Puta + Yren (61) gas m Fuen Pues — (08) 
tr Y en t Yes (62) ta — Y izena — Y at (64) 
in which 
e SL 
Pz, Hi, (65) 
a 
Ya= Za Zà ZE (60) 
La 
Yue ~p Hite 
7 CE A (67) 
for total quantities 
£j 7 65 ten (68) 
ea = re} Og (69) 
ta =i Ha (70) 
i=in tin (80) 


Fig. 22—Analytic representation of voltage and current waves 
on mutually-coupled circuita, 
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These relations for a pair of forward moving waves ig 
given by Eus, (57) and (58) of Fig. 22. The voltages are 
measured with respect to ground as zero potential and 
the positive sense of current flow is taken as from left to 
right. The corresponding relations for a reverse moving 
pair is given by Eqs. (59) and (60). The coefficients in 
these equations are called self and mutual surge imped- 
ances, 

The converse relations for currents in terms of voltages 
are given by equations (61) to (64) in which the coefficients 
are called the self and mutual surge admittances. Equa- 
tions (65) to (67) give the admittances in terms of the 
surge impedances. 

For cases in which these components only are involved 
the total voltages and currents in the two conductors are 
given by Eqs. (68) to (80). 

Where more than two conductors are involved these 
equations may be generalized quite readily by the addition 
of other terms. Thus, for three conductors Eqs. (57) and 
(58} would be extended by the addition of a third term 
involving the current in the third conductor with a co- 
efficient equal to the mutual surge impedance. In addition 
a third equation would be introduced for es. Similar addi- 
tions would be incorporated throughout the system of 
equations, 


20. Self and Mutual Surge Impedances 


For most traveling waves the current flows near the 
surface of the conductor which permits neglecting the 
flux inside. In addition the earth can in nearly all cases 
be regarded as having perfect conductivity. For these 
assumptions the self and mutual impedances in terms of 
the nomenclature illustrated in Fig. 23 are 

Zyu= 138 logu 2n ohms (81) 
i 


(82) 


Zia 138 logo ° ohms 





Fig. 23— Two parallel conductora with their images. 
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21. Several Conductors in Parallel 

There are certain practical cases where surges are in- 
troduced simultaneously on several conductors in parallel 
and sufficient symmetry exists that it can be assumed that 
the voltage and currents are equal on each of them. For 
these assumptions an equivalent surge impedance can be 
determined which enables the treatment of the conductors 
as a single equivalent conductor. 

For two conductors if the voltage, e, of the single 
equivalent conductor is taken as the mean of e, and ez and 


by assumption +, and 7; are equal to 5 where ¢ is the total 


current, then from equationa (57) and (58) 
A = HZ +22 104 Zu 


Therefore, the equivalent surge impedance is 
== (Zut 22 +222) 
Upon substituting (81) and (82) this becomes 


Za. = 138 logu Vy 2 2h, 


Qh ROR 
138 loj AW 


from which it can be seen that the two conductors can be 
replaced by a single conductor whose radius is ~/rirza? 
and height above ground is Lo AA, AS. For most cases 


the height can be taken as the arithmetic mean of the 
two conductors and when they have equal radii 


B (n ho) 
2g = 188 logs “Fa 


(83) 


(84) 








(85) 


22. Wave on One Conductor with the Other 
Grounded 


In order to clarify some of the physical concepts in- 
volved several specific cases will be considered. The first 
of these is shown in Fig. 24, in which a voltage wave is 


en 


: z 
4 “E " Ze- 2h) fi 


CONDUCTOR -1 


hy aa 
cONDUCTOR~2 (2,22 


- = E-J 


Fig. 24— Voltage and current relations for voltage applied to 
one conductor with other conductor grounded, 


applied to conductor number 1 and conductor number 2 
is grounded, Substituting the condition into Eq. (58) 
that es is always zero, then 


— La . 
fn Zz," (86) 
Substituting this value into (57) 
Za. Zap- 
n? Zuin — A d (87) 


Las Zar 
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It can be seen that the only effect of the presence of the 
grounded conductor is to reduce the effective surge im- 
pedance of the ungrounded conductor. 


23, Reflected and Transmitted Waves When One 
Conductor Is of Finite Length and Open Cir- 
cuited 


This ease is illustrated in Fig. 25. Let it be assumed that 
the forward moving waves en and es are known and it is 
desired to determine their associated currents, the voltages 


Ze; | 
leg rite eno 
8 
e zu xem 
GONOUCTOR-! | 
| 
| 
le "Ein er +Ë Zu-Zhe o; 
rr i e 
| Ln Zu Za Ze 
EN leg t7 lee 


CONDUCTOR -2 


PIPITI IIIII TIITII TM 


Fig. 25—Reflected and transmitted waves when one conductor 
is of finite length and open circuited, 


and currents that will be reflected backward when the 
point corresponding to the end of the one line is reached, 
and the voltage and current transmitted heyond this point 
on conductor number 1. These quantities constitute the 
eight unknowns la, 5m, êr rg tm, Trg €n and lu. The 
eight equations required for their solutions are Eqs. (57) 
to (60) of Fig. 22 and the four following which apply at the 
point of discontinuity: 


enc ea ea (88) 

u= Żnin (89) 
intin = ta (99) 
lesbi =0 (91) 


in and in can be determined from Eqs. (57) and (58) and 
then from Eq. (91) £5 is known. By the combination of 
Eqs. (88), (89), and (90) 


end- 64 = Zu(fa-- tia) 


Substituting in this equation the values of en and ea 
as given by Eqs. (57) and (59) there results 


Zisa 2Z uin — Zt =O 
which gives the equation for i, when the value of 1,2 
given by Eq. (01) is substituted 


. u. 
Tuv 


Za (92) 
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Substituting the values of in and 9,3 given by Eqs. 
(91) and (92) into Eq. (59) 
Gn. . 
tp = (Za zai) 
I 
(93) 


Thus there is no reflected voltage wave on conductor 
number 1 and the voltage en is transmitted undistorted 
past the point of discontinuity. 

Making similar substitutions in Eq. (60) 


Gr = me Zulia) — Zsas( ta) 


ej 70 


EN 2 
- i (94) 
From Egg. (62), (66), and (67) 
Zi Hu 
DLL Bilas" 
and substituting this value of tr into Eq. (94) 





tig 


Lia 
£n — pen ten 





95 
Z. (98) 
The total voltage at the end of conductor number 2 is 
Z 
£j —6n t 6n m — end 2en (96) 
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24. Reflected and Transmitted Waves When Con- 
ductor of Finite Length Is Grounded 


For this case, which is illustrated in Fig. 26, the four 
additional equations to be used with Eqs. (57) to (60) 
are the following: 


en eun ey (97) 
ta=Zula (98) 

labia ta (99) 
Eres =0, eum — 6n (100) 


These eight equations ean be solved for the eight un- 
knowns with the results given in Fig. 26. The relations 
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Fig. 26—Reflected and transmitted waves when conductor of 
finite length ís grounded. 
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for the currents can be determined from the voltages by 
the equations given in Fig. 22. 


25. Conditions at the Beginning of a Parallel 


This case is illustrated in Fig. 27, and the point of dis- 
continuity A will be discussed first, As in all the cases 
just considered, the original waves are regarded as ap- 


4290 
Žie 
Eretz @ 
ez n 
i [CONDUCTOR-2 






CONDUCTOR- | 


A 8 
Fig. 27— Conditions at the beginning of a parallel, 


proaching the point of discontinuity from the left-hand 
side, The reverse or backward moving waves of current 
and voltage to the right of A must therefore be equal to 
zero. Since no current can flow to the left of A, then the 
transmitted current wave in conductor number 2 must at 
all times be equal to zero. The only current present to 
the right of A is the transmitted current wave in conduc- 
tor number 1. The presence of conductor number 2 can- 
not affect either the current or voltage in conductor 
number 1. Similarly, when considering the discontinuity 
at B, it follows that since the approaching current wave in 
conductor number 2 is zero then following the same 
reasoning as for A, the eurrent in the conductor to the 
right of 8 must be zero and conductor number 2 can have 
no effect upon conductor number Ï. 

The transmitted and reflected waves in conductor 
number 1 can be calculated by neglecting the presence of 
conductor number 2. 


26. Coupling Factor 


In any case such as Fig, 27 in which the current in one 
conductor, such as number 2, is zero, the voltages are 
from Eqs. (57) and (58) 


u= Žuta 


ta=Zide 


and (10D) 


tu” ta 
11 

Thus for this condition the voltage induced on con- 

ductor number 2 is related to that on conductor number 1 


£ . , 
by the term P, This is commonly called the coupling 


n 
factor and will be denoted by the symbol 


Z 
KaL 


102 
Za (102) 
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The coupling factor ean be written in terms of the phys- 
ical constants of the conductors shown in Fig. 23, by the 
use of Eqs. (81) and (82) 


(103) 


As will be shown subsequently, the coupling factor is 
of importance in calculating the voltages induced in con- 
ductors parallel to those struck directly by lightning. 
Values of the coupling factor between phase wire and 
ground wire for lines with one ground wire are given in 
the curves of Fig. 28 for a practical range of transmission 
line construction, For estimating purposes a value of 
0.25 can be used. In Fig. 28 the coupling factor is plotted 
as a function of the spacing (a) between the ground wire 
and conductor for various ground wire heights (h). As 
shown by Eq. (103) it is also a function of the dimension 
(b) of Fig. 23 which is defined not only by (h) and (a) 
but by the angular position of the conductor relative 
to the ground wire and the vertical. However this angu- 
lar position has little effect and the curves of Fig. 28 give 
the coupling factor to within about three percent for 
practical conductor positions. In addition the curves ap- 
ply to a fixed ground wire diameter of 4 inch. The prac- 
tical range of ground wire sizes is from $ to $ inches and 
for this range the use of 4 inch gives a maximum error of 
only five percent. 

Coupling Factor Between Conductor and Two 
Ground Wires. If lightning strikes one conductor of 
a double ground wire system at midspan without flash- 
over, coupling factors between the ground wire system 
and phase conductors can be computed on the basis of 
involvement of one ground wire only as no current will 
flow in the other ground wire. This condition applies 
until the disturbance on the ground wire propagates to 
a point in the system such as a tower at which metallic 
connection is made between the two ground wires. If 
on the other hand the lightning strikes a tower top, then 


GROUND WIRE = 1/2” DIA. 


0.50; 


COUPLING FACTOR 
e 
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Fig. 28--Coupling factors between conductor and one ground 
wire 14 inch in diameter. 
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Fig. 29— Configuration for two ground wires and a conductor. 


both ground wires are immediately involved. For cases 
in which both ground wires are involved the voltages 
and currents because of the usual symmetrical arrange- 
ment wil be equal on the two ground wires. In Fig. 29 
let the quantities referring to the ground wires be desig- 
nated by the subscripts 1 and 2 and those on the con- 
ductor by the subscript a. The voltage induced on the 
conductor js given by 


am Za Znin e P 

where 

i 

14710597 3 
therefore, the equivalent mutual impedance is 

Zit? 
Zoo = 1 3 La 
which from Eqs. (81) and (82) is 
i NS 
Zmea == 138 logi Vana, (104) 


The two ground wires can be replaced by a single equiv- 
alent ground wire whose spacings are shown in Fig. 29. 
The coupling factor can then be written, by combining 
Eqs. (85) and (104), as 








tog Vis log? 
Ka Ms en (105) 
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Fig. 30—Coupling factors for two ground wires of !4-Inch 
diameter, 


Fig. 30 gives values of this factor for practical ranges of 
ground wire and conductor configurations for ground 
wires of à inch diameter. Caleulations indicate that for 
practical configurations these curves are aceurate to within 
about five percent regardless of the position of the con- 
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ductor with respect to the ground wires. Ground wire 
diameter has little effect upon coupling factor for values 
between ¿ and ¿ inches. 


V. ATTENUATION AND DISTORTION 


Aside from the effects of reflections at transition points, 
traveling waves are both attenuated and distorted as they 
propagate along a line. This is caused primarily by losses 
in the energy of the wave due to resistance, leakage, di- 
electric and corona loss. For sufficiently high voltages 
corona is the most important factor and due to it waves 
are attenuated within a few miles to a safe voltage, 

The nature of the distortion produced is shown in the 
oscillograms of Fig. 31 which are typical of the results 
obtained by several studies made with artificial surges on 
transmission lines 7% Examination of these oscillograms 
shows that both the front and tail of the wave are sloped 
off by propagation. 

Any of the possible types of losses will produce this ef- 
fect. Above corona voltage, however, effects become much 
more pronounced. 


27. Effect of Series Resistance 
For the special case of the so-called “distortionless line” 


= (106) 


where R is the series resistance and G the shunt conduc- 

tance per unit length of line, For such a line, surges are 

attenuated without distortion. The attenuation in a dis- 
R 


tance r is equal to e”, which expresses the fraction to 
which the wave is reduced. The unit of x is dependent 
solely upon the unit used in expressing R. 

In actual transmission lines the shunt conductance is 
so low as to be negligible and the condition expressed 
by Eq. (106) is not satisfied. Thus in actual lines a surge 
is not only attenuated but also distorted. If, however, 
the distortion is neglected and the attenuation is derived 
on the basis of energy loss alone ?, a factor equal to 
e * is obtained. Assuming a 0000 copper conductor of 
surge impedance 500 ohms and d-c resistance of 0.302 
ohms per mile, the surge must travel 2300 miles to attenu- 
ate to one-half value. Of course, the resistance of the 
conductor under surge conditions, due to crowding of the 
current toward the surface, is much greater than that of 
the d-e value. To form some idea as to the order of mag- 
nitude of this effect, the resistance of the conductor at a 
frequency of 1000600 cycles can be calculated. At this 
frequency the resistance is 18 times the d-c value and 
assuming a resistance to surges of this magnitude it is 
found that the surge must travel 130 miles to attenuate 
to one-half value. In general it may be concluded that the 
attenuation due to resistance is negligible as compared to 
other factors, such as corona, 

A more accurate indication of the resistance of a con- 
ductor under surge conditions is provided by Miller." If a 
square-front wave is applied to a conductor, all of the cur- 
rent initially crowds toward the periphery. The current 
density then “soaks” into the interior with a diffusion 
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Fig. 31 -—Oscillograms of artificial surges showing attenuation 


and distortion. 
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Fig. 32— Transient current distribution la solid rod. 





RATIO OF INSTANTANEOUS TO 
STEADY~STATE CURRENT DENSITY 


LO 


“velocity,” A, given T 


h= in em. per sec.” (1073 
ns 


where p= Specife resistivity. 
17 Magnetic permeability. 
For copper his 11.6 em per sec; for aluminum 14.5; and 
for steel, if y is assumed to be 1000, A is 1.9 em per sec. 4. 
For a solid round conductor, it is convenient to express 
the results in terms of a numeric given by the relation 


i= OL (108) 


where ¢ is time in seconds and b is the radius of the con- 
ductor in em. 


The current distribution within the conductor is shown 
in Fig. 32. With increasing time the eurrent first crowds 
toward the periphery at zero time and then penetrates the 






































Fig. 33— Ratios of effective resistance to d-c resistance for a 
solid round conductor. 
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interior until at long times it is uniformly distributed over 
the eross section. 

Let K define the ratio of the instantaneous resistance to 
the d-e resistance, and Kav the average of K up to the time 
t Values of these quantities are given in Fig. 33. As a 
numerical example of the use of Fig. 33, suppose a constant 
current suddenly is applied to a solid copper rod 4 inch 
oo . . 2.54 
in diameter, for which b is then 35x93" 0635 cm. "The 
values of t, K and Kav for various times is given by Table 1. 


TABLE 1—VALUES OF f, K, AND Kas FOR DIFFERENT TIMES 





t 1077 19+* 107 10% 

E 3.35x1075 3.35x107* 335x107? 3.3510 
K 36 12 3.6 1.4 
Kay 70 22 7.0 2.5 


These values give upper limits. For other than abrupt waves the 
effective resistance is smaller. 


28. Empirical Data on Attenuation 


Studies made by several investigators with klydono- 
graphs have yielded data on the attenuation of the crest 
magnitude of voltage waves due to lightningi**% An 
empirical formula has been developed by Foust and 
Menger" to fit such data. This formula, which assumes 
that the loss in the wave is proportional to the third 
power of the voltage, is shown in Fig. 34. Its absolute 
value depends upon tbe arbitrary constant K. In Fig. 34 
are plotted curves from this formula which represent the 
envelope of all available field data and a curve which rep- 
resents a common mean. Other empirical formulae have 
also been developed’,” which correspond (with the proper 
choice of the arbitrary constants) fairly closely to the 
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Fig. 34—Foust and Menger formula for determination of 
attenuation of crest magnitudes of voltage waves. 
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Foust and Menger formula in the high voltage range. For- 
mulae of this type do not take into account the various 
important factors controlling attenuation and serve only 
to indicate its order of magnitude, Since the effect, of dis- 
tortion is not considered, the curves of Fig. 34 can be used 
for estimating purposes to determine the attenuation of 
the crest ina given distance for a surge of a given initial 
crest voltage by using the point on the curve corresponding 
to the initial voltage as a reference point. For example, 
examination of the mean curve of Fig. 34 indicates that a 
2 000 kv surge will be attenuated to 750 kv in 6 miles and 
a 1000 kv surge to 750 kv in 2.5 miles, 

Since a£ the higher voltages corona is the most important 
factor, the effects of wave shape, polarity, and line con- 
struction on attenuation can be explained on the basis of 
their effect upon corona. Thus surges on large conductors 
should be attenuated more slowly than on small conduc- 
tors. Likewise positive surges should be attenuated more 
rapidly than negative ones since corona loss is greater for 
positive waves. 

The effect. of some of the more important factors are 
shown, by the curves of Fig. 35 obtained from studies with 
artificial surges. The curves give the effect of polarity 
and wave shape showing that short surges are attenuated 
more rapidly than long oncs. Surges of the same voltage 
propagating on more than one conductor are shown to he 
attenuated less than a surge on only one conductor. 

Ground wires appear to have slight effect on attenua- 
tion. Brune and Eaton? found that at high voltages 
ground wires inereased the attenuation slightly but at 
lower voltages decreased it. This appeared to be true for 
beth polarities. MeEachron, Hemstreet, and Rudge’, 
however, found that positive surges were not affected by 
the presence of a ground wire while negative surges were 
attenuated less. 

In using the data of Fig. 34, the evidence indicates that 
the information from sharp chopped waves lay closer to 
the dotted curves and that information frém slower waves 
lay closer to the dashed curve. 


29. Corena 


Attempts have been made to obtain analytical expres- 
sions for the effect of corona on distortion”,2, The best 
picture of the mechanism of corona power loss at the 
present time seems to be the following as given by Skilling 
and Dykes: “There is a critical electric gradient for air 
that cannot be exceeded. Any attempt to increase it 
results in profuse ionization of the air, and the charges 
liberated by ionization take up such positions in space 
that the gradient does not exeeed this value. 

“Shortly after its formation space charge becomes rela- 
tively immobile, probably due to the formation of rela- 
tively heavy ions whose mobility is almost negligible 
compared to electrons. 

“The supply of space charge to the region about a con- 
ductor increases as long as the voltage increases and 
energy must be supplied for their formation from the 
conductor. 

“After the crest of a voltage wave is reached and begins 
to decrease, the space charge remains practically constant 
in magnitude and position. During this time there is little 
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Fig. 35— Effect of the more important factors on attenuation. 


(a) Effect of polarity and wave length. (b) Effeet of propagation on more than one eonduetor. (c) Effect of polarity and propagation 
on more than one eonductor. 


loss in energy from the conductor, what there is being due 
to diffusion of ions in the electric field at a slow rate.” 

Skilling and Dykes? have developed an analytical 
method of determining the distortion which is produced 
by conversion of a portion of the energy of the wave into 
corona loss as the voltage rises to crest value. This de- 
creases the net stored energy of the wave. Line loss is 
neglected after the voltage crest is reached. Distortion 
of the tail is not considered, and it is assumed that the 
crest of the wave is moved along the original tail. Exam- 
ination of oscillograms showing corona distortion such as 
those of Fig. 31 indicate that this is a good assumption. 
The equation which they use for the energy per unit length 
of the wave is the following 


Energy = E 


4 


(109) 


which neglects distortion and the formation of space 

charge. The quadratic formula for corona loss per unit 
length is used in the form 
K 

Loss = n (e —£p)? a 10) 

where e is the critical corona voltage and K and n are 

empirical constants which will be discussed later. This 


type of expression for power frequency corona loss was 
developed by Peek. 


With analytical expressions for the initial surge voltage 
as given by the following 

eft) (111) 

or t= Fale) (112) 


The equations which they developed for the eorrespond- 
ing quantities after the wave has propagated a distance 





z are 
_ Kle—e) tnle 
e «(i Co z) (113) 
K fee x 
i= File) P1 ==) +2 (114) 
where 


i=time in seconds 
e= voltage in volts 
és=corona starting voltage in volts (crest) 
v= velocity of propagation of the wave in feet per 
second. 
=9.84 105 
C — capacitance of line in farads per foot 
zs distance of travel in feet 
K=the constant of Eq. (110) which relates crest 
voltage in volts to energy loss in joules per foot 
per half cycle, and which may be found from 
Peek’s quadratic law or otherwise. It is equal to 
Peek’s constant (which is expressed in kilowatts 
per kilovolt per mile} multiplied by 
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Fig. 36— Effect of corona in sloping the front of negative- 
voltage waves of different fronts and magnitudes. 


( 10 =] 895x107) 
5280x109 ^7 . 
transmission lines K is of the order of 4X107, 
Skilling and Dykes describe the constant n as follows: 
“The factor n is a more or less constant factor which is 
needed to account. for three differences between the corona 
of traveling waves and corona at power frequency. These 
are (1) the effect of mobility of charge (2) the fact that 
when voltage is alternating there is a space charge left 
over from one-half cycle to the next, and (3) the difference 
between positive and negative corona.” 
They found that good results could be obtained if 
n= 23 for positive waves and n=4 for negative waves. 
Eq. (114) is more convenient for an actual calculation. 
This equation shows that at a distance x for every value 
of e on the front of the original wave there is a new value 
of t. If there were no distortion this would be the original 


For high voltage 


value Fole) from Eq. (112) plus : the term which repre- 
sents the time for the wave to travel the distance z. The 
K fe— . . 
term mat e describes the distortion of the wave 
produced by corona. It is not necessary to know the ana- 
lytical expression for the initial wave. The wave can be 
plotted graphically and successive values of voltage se- 
lected on the front of the wave with their corresponding 
times. To obtain the time it takes the voltage to rise from 
zero to this same value after the wave has traveled the 
distance z it is merely necessary to add to the initial time 
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the value E 

nO e 
distorted wave can be plotted. The crest of the wave is 
determined by plotting the distorted wave on the same 
figure with the initial wave, starting both at the same 
point. The crest is the point of intersection of the distorted 
front with the tall of the initial wave, 

A comparison of calculations of distortion using this 
formula with oscillograms of actual cases is shown in Fig. 
31 where the solid curve expresses waves calculated by 
Skilling and Dykes. As seen by these curves the caleu- 
lated resulte conform closcly to the oscillograms above 
the critical voliage except at the crest of the wave. 

In order to obtain a better idea of the effect of corona 
in sloping off the front of voltages high enough to be of 
importance from an insulation standpoint calculations 
were made of the distortion of waves of different fronts 
and magnitudes after traveling different distances. These 
are shown in Fig. 36. 


z. In this manner the front of the 





VI. 60-CYCLE STEADY-STATE PERFORMANCE 


Misunderstanding sometimes occurs in the application 
of wave theory to the steady-state 60-cycle operation of 
transmission lines. This oeeurs particularly with regard to 
the no-load condition. The question is frequently asked, 
“Since it is known that the waves travel with the speed of 
light, should there not be a phase-angle displacement be- 
tween the two ends of the line equivalent to the time 
required for the wave to travel the length of the line?” 
Actually, of eourse, at no load the phase displacement is 
very low and if the resistance is equal to zero the phase 
angle is also zero. This difficulty is resolved when the re- 
flections are taken into consideration. To clarify this 
situation, consideration will be given to some simple 60- 
cycle conditions as applied to a resistanceless line. 

As was shown in Section 10 of this chapter, if a resist- 
ance, equal to the surge impedance, is connected in shunt 
across the receiving end of a resistanceless line and a surge 
is impressed upon the line, no refiections occur at the re- 
eciving ond. Under these same line conditions, if a 60-cycle 
voltage is impressed across the sending end, waves of valt- 
age propagate along the line and no reflections occur. Since 
waves travel with the speed of light, 185 000 miles per 
second, then a full wave or 360 degrees phase displacement 


2 or 3100-mile line. The phase dis- 


placement for & 300-mile line is 





occurs on & 


300 
3100 360 or 34,8 degrees 


and the voltages at the two ends are equal in magnitude. 
2 


The amount of power absorbed in the resistor £, ona 


three-phase basis, where E is the line-to-line voltage) can 
be transmitted an indefinitely long distance with constant 
voltage all along the line. At this load the capacitive 
charging kva just equals the inductive reactive kva of the 
inductance. This particular load is called the “surge im- 
pedance load.” If the resistance, which might be char- 
acterized as a “dead” load is replaced by synchronous 
equipment, other factors enter which limit the amount of 
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Fig. 37—Steady-state analysis by means of wave theory of an 
open-circuited resistanceless line 30¢ miles in length. 


power that can be transmitted. For detailed consideration 
of these factors see the chapter on System Stability. 

Now returning to the open circuit, let the voltage whose 
vector (or phasor) value is indicated by E, of Fig. 37 be 
impressed across the sending end of a 300-mile line. Ata 
time later represented by the time required for the wave 
to traverse the line (34.8 deg.) the wave, En, reaches the 
end of the line and is reflected with cqual magnitude and 
phase position, Ey. This wave reaches the sending end 
with a magnitude and phase position given by Eg. This 
voltage is reflected with opposite polarity as given by E. 
Now impress upon the line an additional voltage given by 
Es, which is equal to By. The purpose of this additional 
voltage is to annul the effect of E,; in so far as the line is 
concerned. Both E.: and E. propagate along the line but 
since they are equal and opposite they cancel each other. 
All reflections are now provided for adequately. At the 
sending end are the voltages En, Ew, Eas and E, which 
add up to Eagon in (c) At the receiving end are the 
voltages En and E... Thus the voltage at the receiving 
end is in phase with that at the sending end and is greater 
by the reciprocal of the cosine of 34.8 degrees or 1,218, 
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CHAPTER 16 
LIGHTNING PHENOMENA* 


Original Authors: 
C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann 


I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


HE physieal manifestations of lightning have been 
| with us from the remotest times, but only compara- 
tively recently have the phenomena become even 
partly understood. Franklin in his electrical experiments 
between 1740 and 1750 sueceeded in identifying lightning 
as the static electricity of his time. Beyond this fact little 
was learned until within the past 35 years. The real in- 
centive to obtain additional knowledge lay in the necessity 
of the electrical industry to protect against its effects. As 
longer transmission lines were built the need for reduction 
in outages due to lightning became more acute. This placed 
more stringent requirements upon lightning arresters and 
other protective devices. Largely through the co-operation 
of the utilities and manufacturers and through the use of 
special instruments such as the klydonograph, cathode-ray 
oscillograph, surge-crest ammeter, Boys camera, and ful- 
chronograph, information of a very valuable character has 
been obtained regarding stroke mechanism and the voltages 
and currents associated with lightning. 


1. Charge Formation 


In spite of the great interest in the manner in which 
charges arise in thunderelouds, the question is still contro- 
versial. Some half-dozen theories have been advanced, 
but these of C. T. R. Wilson and of G. C. Simpson or 
modifications of them have received most consideration. 
Both theories postulate ascending currents of air and 
relative motion of rain drops of different sizes. 

Wilson's theory! depends for its explanations upon the 
presence of large numbers of ions in the atmosphere. Many 
of these ions, both positive and negative, attach themselves 
to minute particles of dust and extremely small drops of 
water, called Aitken nuclei, to form large ions as contrasted 
with unattached or smali ions. Over land the number of 
small ions of each sign ranges from about 300 to 1000 per 
eubie centimeter, and the large ions from 1000 to $0 000 
per cubic centimeter. The small ions do not play an im- 
portant part in Wilson's theory. The mobility of an ion is 
the steady velocity that can be attained under a voltage 
gradient of one volt per centimeter. The large ions have 
very low mobility ranging from 0.0003 to 0.0003 centimeter 
per second. Under a gradient of 10 000 volts per centimeter 
this would correspond to a velocity of only 3 centimeters 
per second. 

Macky?, in a study of the behavior of water drops when 
exposed to electric fields, found that a droplet of radius p 
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centimeters becomes elongated until at a critical field de- 
termined by the relation F4/p = 3875 it becomes unstable. 
A luminous glow is formed at each end and the energy 
absorbed thereby results in evaporation of a portion of the 
water forming the droplet. This sets a limit to the size of 
drops in a thunderstorm. Thus, no drops greater than 0.15 
centimeter in radius can persist in fields of 10 000 volts per 
centimeter. Air pressure has no influence upon the field at 
which this occurs. Macky suggests that in general the 
fields within thunderstorms will rise to a valne of the order 
of 10 000 volts per centimeter before discharge occurs. 
Wilson’s theory premises the existence of the normal 
field which occurs during fair weather. This is generally 
directed downward, the direction which convention has 
adopted as positive. In magnitude it is of the order of 
one volt per centimeter at the surface of the earth and 
gradually decreases with altitude until at 30 000 feet it is 
only about 0.02 volt per centimeter. A relatively large 
drop of water (of say one millimeter radius) in such a field 
will become polarized by induction, the upper side acquir- 
ing a negative charge and the lower side a positive charge 
(sce Fig. 1). The velocity of fall under the influence of 
gravity of such a charge will be 590 centimeters per second, 
which is large with respect, to the velocity of the slowly 
moving ions even under the maximum field strength of 
10 000 volts per centimeter. At the under surface of the 
drop a selective action with regard to the slowly moving 
ions occurs. The negative ions tend to be attracted and 
the positive ions repelled. No such selection occurs at the 
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Fig. 1 — Capture of negative ions by large falling drops. 


*The material in sections I and $I of this chapter is essentially the same as thet presented in a series of articles by the original authors that appeared in August, Bep- 
tember, and Oetober, 1941 issues of Élecirical Engineering. The material in section 111 is revised to include the results of field studies through 1049. 
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upper surface. As a result of this action, the drop accu- 
mulates negative charge. With the loss of the negatively 
charged ions the remaining large ions are predominantly 
positive. The smaller drops descend with a lower velocity 
and thus their velocity becomes more nearly equal to that 
of the velocity of the large ions under the influence of the 
electric field. It becomes possible then for the small drops 
of water to pick up positive charge by impact with the 
positive ions. 

Thus, the original charges which were distributed at 
random and produce an essentially neutral space charge, 
become separated, The large drops carry the negative 
charges to the lower portions of the cloud and the small 
drops retain the positive charge in the upper portion. 
According to Wilson’s theory the lower portion of the 
cloud is negatively charged and the upper pertion, posi- 
tively. This mechanism of discharge has heen verified 
experimentally in the laboratory by Gott? who actually 
obtained charge separation by this process. 

The theory of G. C. Simpson* also has been substan- 
tiated in part by laboratory experiments. T£ has been 
shown that a water drop of radius greater than 2.5 milh- 
meters becomes flattened or unstable when it falls through 
still or ascending air. A large number of smaller drops are 
formed. The terminal or steady-state velocity of drops 0.25 
centimeter in diameter is eight. meters per second, which 
thus constitutes the limiting relative velocity of rain drops. 
No drops will fall to earth in an ascending current of air 
exceeding eight meters per second. It has also been shown 
that when water drops break up, the resulting droplets 
become positively charged and the air negatively. 

The meteorological conditions within a cloud according 
to Simpson are shown in Fig. 2. The unbroken lines rep- 
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. 2-.Meteorological conditions within thunderclouds, 
according to Simpson. 


resent lines of flow of the air, their distance apart being 
inversely proportional to the wind velocity. The air enters 
the storm from the right and passes under the forward end 
of the cloud where it takes an upward direction. Within 
the cross-hatched oval marked 8 the vertical component 
of the wind is more than eight meters per second; and 
outside less. For the reason just stated no water can fall 
through this area. The dotted lines show the general path 
of the larger drops as they fall to earth. The balloon-like 
surface of which the oval 8 forms the bottom represents 
a boundary within which the upward velocity is still very 
high. Only the larger drops are able to descend within 
the volume so formed and none are able to penetrate the 
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Fig. 3—Electrical conditions within thunderclouds'. 


oval 8. The drops that do fall within this volume will be 
broken and the parts blown upward. The small drops that 
have been blown upward will recombine and fall back 
again, and so the process will be continued, 

The distribution of electrical charge that will result from 
the conditions represented in Fig. 2 is shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Fig. 3. The mechanism by which charge separation 
oecurs is explained clearly by Simpson as follows: 


“In the region where the vertical velocity exceeds eight meters 
a second there can be no accumulation of electricity. Above this 
region where the breaking and recombining of water drops take 
place (the region marked B in Fig. 3) here, every lime a drop 
breaks, the water of which the drop is composed receives a 
positive charge. The corresponding negative charge is given to 
the air and is absorbed immediately by the cloud particles, which 
are carried away with the full velocity of the air current (neglect- 
ing the effect of the electrical field in resisting separation). The 
positively charged water, however, does not so easily pass out of 
the region B, for the small drops rapidly recombine and fall back 
again, only to be broken once more and to receive an additional 
positive charge. In this way the accumulated water in B be- 
comes highly charged with positive electricity, and this is in- 
dicated by the plus signs in the diagram. The air with its nega- 
tive charge passes out of H into the main cloud, so that the latter 
receives a negative charge. In what follows, the region B will be 
described as the region of separation, for here the negative 
electricity is separated from the positive electricity. The density 
of the negative charge obviously will be greatest just outside the 
region of separation, and this is indicated in Fig. 3 by the more 
numerous negative signs entered in the region around 4.” 


In contrasting the two theories, it may be observed that 
Wilson’s theory leads to the conclusion that the lower 
portion of a cloud is negatively charged and the upper 
portion positively, Simpson’s theory as given above, on 
the other hand, leads to the converse-—that an intense 
positive charge resides in the head of the cloud and that 
negative charge is distributed throughout the rest of the 
cloud, Wilson’s experimental observations of field changes 
next to the ground indicated that a charge of positive 
electric moment, that is, a charge distribution equivalent 
to a positive charge above a negative charge, is destroyed 
in the process of most lightning discharges. In addition 
the results of magnetic-link investigations on electrical 
systems, as discussed hereinafter, indicate that approx- 
imately 90 percent of all strokes lower negative charge 
to the transmission system. 

The direct contradiction between these two theories led 
Simpson and Scrase® to investigate the charge distribution 
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in a more direct manner. Free balloons equipped with 
clock-operated apparatus to measure electric gradient, 
atmospheric pressure, and relative humidity were released 
during storms. It was found that in general the main body 
of a thundercloud is negatively charged and the upper part 
positively charged. A concentration of positive charge 
appears to exist frequently in the base of the cloud. Ac- 
cording to Simpson and Scrase the cloud structure of the 
type shown in Fig. 4 offers a satisfactory explanation of 
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Fig. 4—Hypothetical case of a cloud with a positive charge in 
the upper part, a negative charge in the lower part and a 
small region of strong positive charge near the base*. 


practically all the soundings obtained in their investiga- 
tions. The positive charge at the top of the eloud gives 
rise to the positive field encountered at the ground as the 
storm approaches and as it recedes. The negative charge 
contained in the lower half produces a negative field every- 
where under the cloud except where the local concentra- 
tions of positive electricity produce positive fields. Further 
verification of this fact is offered by data obtained by 
Simpson and Scrase by recording ground gradients during 
the passage of slorm clouds. From the records of 20 storms 
it was found that the average length of time for which 
the potential gradient was appreciably disturbed from its 
fine-weather value was 75 minutes. By centering each 
record about the midpoint of the total period and dividing 
the record into five-minute intervals, the curve in Fig. 8 
shows the percentage of frequency of positive potential 
gradient. The parts of the curve above the line corres- 
ponding to 50 percent represent a preponderance of posi- 
tive gradient and those below a preponderance of negative 
gradient. It shows that the approach and recession of a 
storm usually are accompanied by positive gradients while 
the center of the cloud produces a negative gradient. This 
is what would oceur if the lower portion of the cloud carried 
negative charge and the upper portion positive charge. 

As between the Simpson and Wilson theories, the induc- 
tion theory of Wilson seems to offer an adequate explan- 
ation of negative charge in the lower regions of the cloud 
and the concentration of positive electricity higher up in 
the cloud. It does not explain the positive charge found 
at the base of the clouds. However, quoting from Simpson 
and Scrase: 
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“Qur observations have shown quite conclusively that the 
boundary between the positive electricity in the upper part of 
the cloud and the negative electricity in the lower is in every 
ease in a region of the cloud where the temperature is well below 
the freezing point and generally below—10 degrees centigrade. 
In this part of the cloud raindrops cannot exist. The cloud par- 
ticles may be supercooled water, but on coalescing they would 
immediately freeze. The precipitation in the upper part of a 
cloud is in the form of crystals, either needles or plates, which 
tend to lie horizontally and to fall slowly in a series of nearly 
horizontal motions, first in one direction and then in another. 
These crystals cannot play the role of the raindrops in Wiison’s 
theory, for in the first place they are nearly perfect nonconductors 
and so do nat become electrically polarized, and, even if they do 
conduct, their shape and orientation is not favorable to the 
formation of induced charges, and finally their rate of fall 
relatively to the air is very slow. It is clear, therefore, that 
"Wilson's influence theory cannot explain the separation of the 
charges found in the upper part of the thunder-elouds. 

“Tt is well known that during blizzards in polar regions which 
are accompanied by large masses of blown snow, very strong 
electrical fields are set up near the earth’s surface. These fields, 
with very few exceptions, are positive in direction; that is to say, 
in the same direction as the field in the upper part of a thunder- 
cloud. Simpson, in his discussion of the chservations made in the 
Antarctie (Simpson 1919), suggested that the impact of ice 
crystals results in the ice becoming negatively charged and the 
air positively charged. The general settling of the negatively 
charged ice erystals relatively to the positively charged sir would 
then result in a separation of electricity with the positive charge 
above the negative. This explanation, however, has not yet been 
confirmed by satisfactory laboratory experiments. Whatever the 
physical explanation may be, there seems little doubt that the 
upper separation of charge in a thunderstorm is in some way 
connected with the presence of ice erystals. 

“There appear therefore to be two different physical processes 
taking place in a thunderstorm to produce the electrical effects: 
One is confined to the upper parts of the cloud where the tem- 
perature is below the freezing point, and the second oceurs in the 
lower part of the cloud where the temperature is above the 
freezing point. There is reason to believe that the former is 
associated with the presence of ice crystals and the latter with 
raindrops, probably in the way described by Simpson in his 
breaking-drop theory.” 


Fig. 5 represents Simpson’s revised diagram to illustrate 
the meteorological and electrical conditions in a thunder- 
cloud. This differs from his early conception illustrated in 
Fig. 3, in that a positive charge resides in the upper portion 
of the cloud above a region of separation from the negative 
charge, in which the temperature is between —10 and —20 
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Fig. 5--Meteorological and electrical conditions within a 
thundercloud, according to Simpson's revised theory. 
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degrees centigrade. More recent investigations of Simpson 
and Robinson® further corroborate these concepts of the 
three distinct regions of charge distribution, They alsa 
more firmly establish that the separation of the positive 
charge in the upper region from the negative charge in the 
main body of the cloud takes place at temperatures below 
freezing, while the positive-charge center found at the base 
of the cloud is separated at a temperature above freezing. 

W. J. Humphreys? offers a modification of Simpson’s 
breaking-drop theory. He retains the experimentally verl- 
fied fact that when a neutral drop is broken up by a jet 
of air, the spray particles are negatively charged and the 
larger remaining particles positively charged. It has been 
observed, principally by aviators, that the mean level at 
which the maximum vertical velocity of air occurs is well 
above the halfway point between the base and top of the 
thundercloud. ‘This velocity is commonly so great that 
raindrops cannol fall through the air at ils level. There- 
fore, the greatest concentration of raindrops oeeurs at this 
point and the seat of the most active electric separation 
must be at a still higher level—the level at which drops 
can just maintain their position against the ascending air. 
The negative electricity presumably is first carried to or 
near to, the top of the cloud and from there pulled down 
along, or near to, the cloud wall by the descending air 
that commonly flows down the sides, incident to cooling 
caused by evaporation. According to this explanation, a 
net positive charge will occur above the midlevel of the 
cloud and the negative charge will be distributed more 
generally throughout the cloud body. This theory does 
not accept the subzero temperature region of separation 
between the negative and positive charges as put forward 
by Simpson. 

E. J. Minser,? however, largely from observations of 
aviators, retains the conecption of a region of subzero 
temperature as an essential factor in the explanation of 
the charge generation within a cloud. He has found that 
cloud masses of high electric charge exist not only in the 
cumulo-nimbus cloud but also in the eumulus cloud of the 
shower type. His explanation is based on a combination 
of the Wilson and Simpson theories plus the ice-crystal 
theory of precipitation suggested by Bergeron. 

The processes oecurring within cloud formations are so 
complicated that it is quite possible that all the foregoing 
phenomena—the electrification resulting from breaking 
drops, the selective attraction by polarized drops, and 
interactions between wind and ice erystals at subzero 
temperatures—are involved. 


2. Rate of Charge Accumulation 


The rate at which the charge accumulates is relatively 
slow as evidenced by the measurements of ground gradiente 
by Wilson? and others.!? Fig. 6 is a typical record obtained 
by Wilson which shows both the magnitude and manner 
of variation of this quantity. The division between the 
solid black and shaded areas indicates the magnitude of 
the gradient according to the scale at the left-hand side. 
Sudden discontinuities such as that at A represent the 
destruction of a portion of the gradient as the result of a 
lightning stroke. The single dark line at a and the double 
dark line at e: indicate the time of the beginning and end, 
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respectively, of thunder arising from the stroke at A. 
From this record Wilson calculated that this particular 
stroke was 7.1 kilometers distant from the observation 
station, Points B, b, and f are similarly associated. Im- 
mediately after the oceurrence of a stroke the regenerative 
processes within the cloud begin to re-establish the field at 
the rate indicated by the rate of change of the gradient. 





Fig. 6— Measurement by Wilson of ground gradient during a 
thunderstortn. 


Tt can be seen that in general the curve is exponential in 
character and requires many seconds before the charging 
process attains a substantially constant value. The prom- 
inence at 14 hours 12 minutes 30 seconds was produced by 
the measuring device to establish the zero Hine and is not 
a record of change in gradient caused by a stroke. 


3. Cloud Heights 


A search of the literature reveals very little definite data 
regarding the height at which the stroke can be said to 
originate. Simpson and Serase? from a limited number of 
observations in England estimate charge centers as occur- 
ring as low as 1500 feet and as high as 30 000 feet. Of 
course, the origin of the stroke may not coincide with the 
charge center but may lie between the charge center and 
the base. E. J. Minser, chief meteorologist, of Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., has observed that the alti- 
tude of the base of low-level thunderclouds frequently lies 
between 500 and 1000 feet. He further states that his studies 
show that the majority of lightning discharges have oc- 
curred in the cumulus clouds of the shower type and that 
strokes to ground occur most frequently from clouds hav- 
ing the lower altitudes. Data in possession of the United 
States Weather Bureau indicate cumulo-nimbue clouds as 
having a mean ceiling of 5500 feet with some of them as 
low as 600 to 700 feet. Thunderstorms for which the ceiling 
is practically zero are also reported at times. Instances in 
which the storm clouds actually envelop mountains rising 
from a plain are quite common. 


4. Charge and Field Distribution 


Fig. 7, taken from Simpson and Serase’s paper, shows 
also that the fields and consequently the charge densities 
are quite variable. The thickness of the vertical columns 
is a measure of the potential gradient, the shaded portion 
indicating a positive field and the unshaded portion a 
negative field. The maximum gradient that could be re- 
corded in the balloon experiments of Simpson and Serasef 
and Simpson and Robinson® was about 100 volts per cen- 
timeter, It was found that a gradient in excess of this 
amount very rarely was recorded in any of the balloon 
ascents, and it was concluded that the field in the thunder- 
cloud is of the order of 100 volts per centimeter except 
in relatively small regions of very great electrical activity 
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Fig. 7—Electric gradient by Simpson and Scrase* with free 
balloons. 


where the lightning discharges originate. They found no 
evidence of large horizontal sheets of positive and negative 
charge with electric fields approaching the breakdown 
strength of the air. 

As shown in Fig. 7, Simpson and Serase found that the 
field between cloud and ground was more or less inde- 
pendent of height and of the order of 50 to 100 volts per 
centimeter. Thus the gradient in the region between cloud 
and ground is about 1 000 000 volts per thousand feet so 
that for a 10 000 foot cloud the potential at the cloud base 
would be of the order of 10 000 000 volts. Taking into 
consideration the more intense fields near regions of high 
charge distribution, it is likely that cloud potentials are of 
the order of 20 000 000 volta, 


5. Mechanism of Stroke 


The electrical charge concentrations within a cloud, of 
course, must be limited te the bounds of the cloud proper 
and in most cases are much smaller. In relation to these 
dimensions the earth can be regarded as infinite in extent. 
it follows then, from consideration of a flux plot, such as 
that of Fig. 4, that before the discharge the electrical gra- 
dient within the cloud must be very much greater than at 
the earth where the gradient never exceeds about 100 volts 
per centimeter. Thus, the discharge tends to be initiated 
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Fig. 8— Average frequency of occurrence of positive potential 
gradient at the ground during passage of a thundercloud. 


ab the cloud rather than at the ground. As mentioned 
previously, the tests of Macky show that in a region occu- 
pied by water droplets of the size expected in clouds the 
critical breakdown voltage is 10 000 volts per centimeter, 
a magnitude contrasted with 30 000 volts per centimeter 
in air without water droplets. This phenomenon likewise 
tends to initiate the discharge from the cloud. In addition, 
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the lower pressure at the higher altitudes, even if there 
be no water droplets, decreases the breakdown gradient. 
On the other hand, tests indicate that discharges from 
positive terminals appear to require lower gradients than 
discharges from negative terminals, and since most dis- 
charges are from negative cloud sourees, this property 
would tend to encourage the initiation of discharges from 
the ground. 

What are the facts? The results of a large number of 
photographie records by Schonland!* indicate that all of 
the discharges he has observed were initiated from the 
cloud end rather than from the ground. MeEachron!! has 
shown that for the discharge of lightning to a very tall 
building the initial streamer usually proceeds upward from 
the building. In a later discussion” he states: “Thus far, 
T have no evidence that upward leader strokes occur to 
transmission lines of the usual height.” The evidence, 
therefore, suggests that for the type of diseharge with 
which these articles are largely concerned, namely, those 
to low structures, the initial discharge can be assumed to 
start from the cloud. 

Present knowledge of the mechanism of stroke propaga- 
tion is largely the result of the work of Schonland and his 
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Fig. 9— Boys-camera photograph of lightning taken by 
Schonland! 
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associates in South Africa, -Y Most of their data were 
obtained photographically by means of a Boys camera. 
The essential feature of the Boys camera is that it contains 
two lenses mounted diametrically to the axis about which 
the lens system rotates with respect to the film. The com- 
bination of the motion of the lenses and the propagation 
of the stroke produces two distorted pictures of the stroke 
from which, by superposing, one can deduce the direction 
and velocity of propagation of the stroke from the displace- 
ment between corresponding points on the two images. 
The speed of revolution of Sehonland's Boys camera was 
3000 rpm which permitted a resolution of the photograph 
of 0.3 microsecond, Fig. 9(a) shows a pair of these pictures 
mounted together. 

A lightning discharge which usually appears to the eye 
as a single flash is in reality generally made up of a number 
of separate strokes that travel down the same path. The 
interval between these components varies between 0.0005 
and 0.5 second. Each separate stroke starts as a downward 
leader from the cloud. When the downward leader strikes 
the ground it is followed by an intense return streamer 
which consists in a point of intense luminescence traveling 
from the ground to the cloud. The rather interesting 
properties of these phases of the flash are to be discussed 
subsequently in some detail. Fig. 9(b) is typical of the 
pictures obtained by Schonland. It shows a number of 
repetitive strokes. A slower camera of this general type 
permits the determination of the order in which the 
discharges occurred. 

Initial Leaders—The leader of the first component 
stroke of a flash is preceded by a “pilot streamer” which 
represents propagation of the discharge into virgin air hav- 
ing very low ionization. Currents" associated with the 
pilot streamer are small, the majority being of the order 
of only a few amperes. The luminosity is likewise very 
low—so low that it does not register on the photographie 
plate of a Boys camera. Its existence is deduced by infer- 
ence and by an analysis of the mechanism of the discharge. 
Tn the following discussion velocities are given in terms of 
that of light (approximately 1000 feet per microsecond) 
as it is the same as that of waves on transmission lines, 
and, therefore, provides a very convenient bench mark 
when the phenomenon is applied to considerations of the 
effect upon systems. The most frequent velocity of prop- 
agation of the pilot streamer is about 1/20 of one percent 
of that of light. 

As the pilot streamer proceeds, it is accompanied by 
points of luminescence which travel in jumps giving rise 
to the term. “stepped leader." The velocity of these steps 
exceeds one-sixth of that of light and the distance traveled 
in one step is about 50 meters. The path of each step is 
essentially straight but each fresh step, in general, takes a 
different direction. The change in direetion at each june- 
tion thus gives rise to the tortuous path characteristic of 
lightning. The electrostatic lines of force from the stroke 
to ground should form essentially smooth eurves—another 
fact which suggests that the zigzag path must be attribut- 
able to some variable condition at the head of the dis- 
charge, this condition being either variations in the head 
itself or variations in space ionization. Fig. 10 shows a 
photograph of several such stepped leaders obtained by 
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Fig. 10—Boys-camera photograph by Schonland" showing 
the "stepped leader,” 


Schonland by means of the Boys camera. 'The arrows 
indicate the direction of time, and the stepped leaders 
are shown to the right of the subsequent brilliant return 
Stroke. As the leader seeks its way to earth, branches 
radiate from the main stem forming tentacle-like fingers 
spreading earthward. This stage of the process is shown 
in Fig. 11(a). A portion of the charge in the center from 
which the stroke originated is lowered and distributed over 
this entire system of temporary conductors. This process 
continues until one of the leaders strikes the earth. Short 
streamers have been observed to reach upward from the 
earth to meet the downward-moving leader just before it 
reaches the earth, but, in general, if such exist they must 
be short. Regarding this point, Schonland in a letter to 
the authors says: 

“Tt must be remembered that the country in which we work 
consists of rolling hills and valleys, so that the base of the dis- 
charge is often obscured; there must, however, be a large num- 
ber of cases in which the full length of the discharge was recorded 
by the cameras and we have seen no evidence of any extensive 
leader discharge from ground. Such leaders as do oceur are com- 
paratively short, for otherwise we should have detected them.” 


Return Stroke—As the leader strikes the ground an 
extremely bright return streamer propagates upward from 
the earth to the cloud following the same path as the main 
channel of the downward leader. The charge distributed 
along the leaders thus is discharged progressively to ground 
giving rise to the very large currents usually associated 
with lightning discharges—currents varying between 1000 
and 200 000 amperes. The rate of propagation, about 10 
per cent of that of light, is determined by the rate at which 
the head of the lightning channel can become sufficiently 
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(d) First charge center com- 
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Fig. 11—Diagram showing charge distribution at various 
stages of lightning discharge. 


conducting to accommodate these large currents. The 
charge that had been lowered from the cloud to the 
antenna-like system of streamers by this means is further 
lowered to ground. The former of these processes is rela- 


tively slow, requiring a time of the order of 10 000 miero- ` 


seconds, whereas the latter is relatively fast, requiring only 
about 50 to 100 microseconds. Since the same charge is 
involved in both stages, the difference in time explains the 
large difference in currents involved in the two stages. 
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12—Mechanism of discharge of component stroke, 
according to Schonland", 


Fig. 12 represents the story of a complete discharge of a 
component stroke according to Schonland,'* in which the 
upper figure shows the progress of the stepped leaders and 
the lower figure the return streamer. Note that the time 
scale has different units, 

From the instant of initiation of the leader streamer to 
ground similar leaders progress into the cloud, tapping 
more and more charge. After the completion of the initial 
high-current discharge, a smaller current continues to flow 
for some time, the magnitude and duration being dependent 
upon the propagation of the streamers within the cloud 
body. This point is illustrated very well by the current 
record’? shown in Fig. 18 obtained at the Cathedral of 
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Fig. 13— Current record of direct stroke to Cathedral of 
Learning of the University of Pittsburgh, June I0, 1939; 
negative polarity; four coulombs. 


Learning of the University of Pittsburgh, A high-current 
component, which rises very quickly to 20 000 amperes, 
decreases to 1000 amperes in 200 mieroseconds. From 1000 
amperes the decay is much slower, the eurrent dropping 
to less than 100 amperes in 10 000 microseconds. 
Multiple Strokes— With the development of a high- 
conducting are path between the charge center and ground, 
the potential of the charge center is lowered considerably. 
‘This process may develop higher potential differences be- 
tween this charge center and another charge center within 
the cloud, resulting in the continued progress of streamers 
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into the cloud and the formation and attraction of stream- 
ers from the other charge center. Upon the meeting of two 
such approaching streamers, a relatively low-conducting 
path to ground for the new charge center is formed. The 
resulting discharge traverses the same path blazed by the 
first stroke. The leader streamer of this stroke differs from 
that, of the first stroke in that the stepped phenomenon is 
usually not discernible in Boys camera photographs, there 
is no branching, and the velocity of propagation is much 
larger, being of the order of three percent of that of light. 
Beeause of these characteristics this leader is known as a 
“dart” leader. Upon reaching the earth, a return streamer 
travels back to the eloud just as for the first stroke. This 
mechanism is illustrated in Fig. 11. The stroke current 
at the ground is also similar in character to that of the 
first stroke, rising rapidly from zero to a maximum, filling 
slowly for several hundred microseconds and then more 
slowly for a much longer time. Schoniand's results indicate 
that in the majority of cases the erest magnitude of the 
first stroke is the greatest, probably because the branching 
of the antennae system of streamers permits of a lowering 
of a larger charge before i£ is released to earth. This is not 
always the case, as the second or subsequent strokes are 
sometimes the greatest. 

As the charge in the second charge center is dissipated 
by being carried to ground, the streamer in the cloud might 
tap a third center and the same process be repeated. In 
general, approximately half the flashes are of this multiple 
character. Flashes having aa many as 40 component strokes 
have been observed by Larsen. A conception of the 
relative time involved in these processes 1s given by 
Fig. 14. 

In general, the rates of propagation of the discharges 
discussed vary in inverse manner to the amount of previous 
ionization of the path. 'Thus, the initial pilot streamer 
progressing into virgin air with very little ionization was 
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the slowest, being about 1/20 of one percent of that of 
light. The stepped leaders that followed in the path blazed 
by the pilot streamer have a velocity of the order of 3 
percent of that of light. The return streamer is also quite 
rapid as it follows the intense ionization of the initial 
streamer and has a velocity about 10 percent of that of 
light. Because of the interval elapsing between component 
strokes and the resultant delonization, the velocity of 
propagation of the dart leaders is about one per cent of 
that of light. The velocity of propagation of the pilot 
streamer into virgin air appears to be associated? with the 
critical drift velocity of an electron under the influence of 
the breakdown voltage gradient of air, 

Hot and Cold Lightning—it has been known for a 
long time that the explosive and incendiary effects of dif- 
ferent strokes vary widely. Onc stroke might blow a tree 
apart and still have little burning tendency while another 
might have little bursting effect and still result in a fire. 
This difference was recognized as early as 23 A.D. by Pliny 
the Elder who wrote in his “Natural History": 


“Of thunderbolts themselves several variations are reported. 
Those that come with a dry flash do not cause fire but an ex- 
plosion. The smoky ones do not burn but blacken. There js a 
third sort called ‘bright thunderbolts’ of an extremely remark- 
able nature; this kind draws casks dry without damaging their 
lids and without leaving any other trace and melts gold and 
copper and silver in their bags without singeing the seal. Marcia, 
a lady of high station in Rome, was struck by lightning while 
pregnant and though the child was killed, she, herself, survived 
without bemg otherwise injured. Among the portents in connec- 
tion with Catiline, a town councillor of Pompei named Marcus 
Herrenius was struck by lightning on a fine day.” 


Returning from antiquity, fire-tower lookouts have ob- 
served similar distinguishing characteristics in strokes that 
do and do not cause fires. Along more scientifie lines the 
persistence of the luminosity of the main channel of a 
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Fig. 14—Diagram showing lightning mechanism and ground current. 
Al! velocities expressed in percent of the speed of light, which is 984 feet. per microsecond on approximately 1000 feet per microsecond. 
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lightning stroke was recognized by Schonland and Collens'* 
in 1934. 

Walter? in 1935 discussed a photograph taken by Doctor 
H. H. Hoffert in 1889 which was obtained by turning the 
camera to and fro by hand about a vertical axis, the period 
of rotation being about three-quarters of a second. Streaks 
of light appeared between component strokes on the 
negative and in explaining their presence he says: 

“Now, as I demonstrated some years ago, they are by no 
means due to an afterglow of the lightning channel produced by 
thermal or phosphorescent causes, but they are always asso- 
ciated with a real after-discharge in the channel, that is, with 
an electric current following the main discharge along the same 
track.” 

According to his explanation, the duration of these points 
of luminescence must have been at least 0.1 second. 

Stekolnikov and Valeev? in 1930 measured voltages in- 
duced on a horizontal antenna by indirect lightning strokes. 
Results they obtained with a rotating klydonograph indi- 
cated that the duration of the current was between the 
limits of 2600 and 10 000 microseconds. 

MeEachron and MeMorris,? also in 1936, refer to an 
unpublished photograph by one of them which shows a 
duration of luminescence of 0.23 second. This stroke how- 
ever is described as being to a tall stecl-frame building and 
such a stroke has different characteristics from strokes to 
open ground and transmission lines. 

Continuing the work of Schonland and his associates, 
Malan and Coilens report data on the luminescence in 
the following statement: 

“The most frequent value of the duration as measured on the 
photographs appears to be of the order of 1000 microseconds, 
ranging in extreme cases from a few hundred microseconds to 
half a second." 

Bellaschi, by comparing laboratory discharges of differ- 
eni magnitudes and durations, showed that long-duration 
currents were essential to ignite exeelsior, form fulgurites, 
or produce significant melting of metal. Further evidence 
of the existence of lightning currents of long duration was 
observed by Bergvall and Beck™ in the form of markings 
left by discharges upon lightning rods and arrester gaps. 
These markings were correlated in the laboratory with 
markings produced by impulses of known wave shape, from 
which the existence of long-duration waves was demon- 
strated. Fig. 15 shows the degree of melting of several 
one-half-inch copper rods tapered for a distance of one 
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Fig. 15--Fusion data on strokes to the Cathedral of Learning, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


inch, which were placed by the authors in the path of 
actual lightning currents. A fulchronograph record for one 
of these is shown in Fig. 13. 


6. Ground Gradients 


As slated previously, the fine-weather electrostatic gra- 
dient at the surface of the earth is positive and averages 
about one volt per centimeter. As a charged cloud passes 
over a particular spot this gradient at first rises because 
the positive charge in the upper portion of the cloud be- 
comes effective first. As the cloud continues to approach, 
the gradient then deercascs and finally becomes negative 
as the negative charge in the lower portion becomes effec- 
tive. The magnitudes of field gradients directly beneath 
thunder clouds are from about 50 to 100 volts per centi- 
meter before a discharge occurs. 

As discharges occur, the nature of the electric field be- 
comes more complicated. Appleton and Chapman* have 
obtained cathode-ray oscillograms of the change in gradient 
due to strokes at various distances and correlated them 
with the characteristic portions of the stroke mechanism. 
Schonland, Hodges, and Collens'? have co-ordinated Boys 
camera photographs with similar eathode-ray oscillograms 
of the change in gradient due to strokes ai distances of 
several miles. "These records were found to be of the two 


principal types illustrated in Fig. 16, 65 percent being of 
the type shown on the left and 35 pereent of the type shown 
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Fig. 16—Relation between stroke mechanism and ground gradients for the two types of discharges observed by Schonland. 
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on the right. In this figure the upper portions show the 
gradients and the lower portions the photographie recerds. 
As may be scen from this figure, the clectric field can be 
resolved into three characteristic portions labeled a, b, and 
€. As shown by the photographie record, the “a” portion 
is associated with the downward leaders, the “b” portion is 
associated with the return streamer in the period it prop- 
agates from ground to cloud, and the “e” portion with the 
lower-magnitude current flowing down the channel after 
the return streamer reaches the cloud. 

For the more predominant, type of discharge illustrated 
on the left in Fig. 16, the pilot streamer moves from cloud 
to ground at a more or less uniform speed and the field 
increases as the pilot streamer propagates, having super- 
imposed oscillations produced by the stepped leaders. The 
increase in gradient is produced by the lowering of charge 
from the charge center in the cloud to the region between 
cloud and ground. In the second type illustrated at the 
right, the pilot streamer moves at a uniform velocity of 
the same order of magnitude as for the first case over the 
first part of its path. However, at a certain point in the 
path its velocity decreases, and the step length and bright- 
ness of the stepped leaders becomes much smaller. Owing 
to the time constant of the amplifier used for measuring 
the field, the recording spot falls to zero during this phase 
of the leader process because of the slow change of field 
atrength. 

The “b” portion represents a much more rapid rate of 
change of field because of the rapid lowering of the charge 
from the antenna-like system between cloud and ground 
to the ground by the return streamer. Since rapid changes 
of current also are present, they produce part of the electric 
field. As the nature of the field is a function of the distance 
from the stroke, these records should not be taken as 
typical of the gradients very clase to strokes. 


7. Strokes to Tall Buildings 


McEachron* has made investigations of lightning to the 
Empire State Building in New York City. Equipment 
installed in the tower can measure the current of strokes 
to the mooring mast, and eameras located in near-by 
buildings can photograph the stroke simultaneously, thus 
permitting co-ordination of the records. Because of the 
high altitude of this building, it acts much as a large needle 
extending up from a plane. The gradients developed at the 
tower become so large that most of the discharges develop 
from the tower mast and propagate upward. These dis- 
charges usually begin with small currents and may or may 
not develop inte distinct discharges of high current value. 
Of 47 strokes photographed, 34 indicated continuous cur- 
rent flow until the end of the stroke and 4 consisted of two 
suceceding continuous discharges in the same path, while 
7 others began as continuing strokes followed by distinct 
discharges. Development of extensive leaders from the 
ground end appears to be characteristic of strokes to tail 
buildings exclusively. Caution must be exercised in apply- 
ing data obtained from tall structures to lower structures 
such as transmission lines, for certuinly the pilot leader 
and stepped leader of the first component differ from those 
for strokes to essentially flat ground. In addition, the 
mechanism of discharge from tall objects may be such 
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as to draw strokes from clouds at a smaller voltage than 
lower objects. 


H. INSTRUMENTS FOR THE MEASUREMENT 
OF LIGHTNING SURGES 


Of primary importance in the lightning protection of 
transmission limes is à knowledge of the magnitude, dura- 
tion, and wave shape of the voltage and current surges 
appearing on utility systems. The characteristics of the 
stroke itself determine the resulting surges which occur on 
the electrical systems. Thus if becomes desirable to have 
instruments capable of measuring not only the system volt- 
ages and currents, but also the properties of the stroke. 

One difficulty encountered in the devclopment of such 
instruments is the wide recording range both in magnitude 
and time that must be covered. Currents vary from a few 
amperes to 200 000 amperes. Portions of the wave change 
so rapidly that time intervals of the order of a microsecond 
need to be measured, while at the same time the duration 
of the complete stroke may be longer than one second, or 
1000 000 microseconds. 

The clement of chance is also introduced in that the 
point at which lightning may strike is unpredictable. The 
probability of a given point being struck is enhanced by 
height so that in some cases instruments are installed on 
tall objects. Flowever, the available evidence indicates 
that discharges to such objects differ in important aspects 
from those to low objects. In order to obtain data that 
are truly characteristic of strokes to transmission lines and 
other electrical equipment, the observer is faced with the 
prospect of placing a large number of instruments in the 
field with the hope thai some will obtain for him the desired 
information. Economic considerations thus place a very 
serious limitation upon the instruments, since to be prac- 
ticable for use in large numbers their unit cost must be small. 

Since voltage rather than current is the immediate cause 
of system outages it is natural that field measurements 
were first made of voltages produced on lines by lightning. 
Thus voltage-measuring instruments were developed first. 


8. Spark Gaps 


The first attempts were made with a relatively crude 
device consisting of parallel gaps with different spacings. 
To prevent the first gap to break down from short-circuit- 
ing the others and to prevent a system outage, a relatively 
high resistance was placed in series with each gap. The 
maximum gap broken down, which was indicated by mark- 
ings on a thin piece of paper, was a measure of the voltage. 
Peek" used sphere gaps and needle gaps in parallel to 
obtain a measure of the wave shape. A comparison of the 
length of gap sparked over for the two types of electrodes 
gave some indication of wave shape. 


9. The Klydonograph 


The first successful field instrument developed for surge- 
voltage measurements was the klydonograph, invented by 
J. F. Peters?? in 1924. In 1777, Doctor G. C. Lichtenberg 
discovered that figures can be produced in sulphur dust by 
the electrostatic field of a charged electrode placed near by. 
Others found that Lichtenberg figures could also be pro- 
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Fig. 17— Kiydonograph. 


duced on photographie plate. These figures are functions 
of the magnitude, polarity, and wave shape of the im- 
pressed voltage. The klydonograph (Fig. 17) employs these 
characteristics for the measurement of surge voltages. 

The klydonograph consists of a rounded electrode bear- 
ing upon the emulsion side of a photographic film or plate 
resting on the smooth surface of an insulating plate backed 
by a plate electrode. In Fig. 18 are shown typical klydono- 
grams obtained for different, types of voltages. The mini- 
mum critical voltage necessary to produce a figure is about 
2.0 kv and the maximum voltage that can be recorded is 
about 18 kv, since at higher voltages spark-over occurs 
and fogs the film. 

For unipolarity there are characteristic differences be- 
tween the figures for positive and negative voltages. How- 
ever, for either polarity the radius of the figure, if it is 
symmetrical, or the greatest distance from the center of the 
figure to its outside edge, if it is unsymmetrical, is a function 
only of the applied voltage. Oscillatory waves produce 
superimposed figures for each part of the wave, enabling 
a distinction to be made between unidirectional and 
oscillatory voltages. 

The klydonograph has been built with multiple elements 
for simultaneously recording several voltages on a trans- 
mission line. It has been developed also with a slowly 
moving roll film co-ordinated with a recording clock to 
enable more than one surge to be recorded together with 
its lime of occurrence. In addition rapidly moving film 
has been used for measuring power-frequency voltages and 
lightning surges. A better interpretation of the character 
of the surge can be obtained from positive figures since for 
the same voltage they are more than twice the size of the 
negative figure, and the nature of the figure varies more 
with wave shape. Thus negative surges of less than twice 
normal iine voltage cannot be recorded as they are obliter- 
ated by the positive part of the power-frequency record. 
To overcome this disadvantage, Foust?? developed an in- 
strument having two elements in parallel, one connected 
in the opposite polarity to the other so that a positive 
figure is always obtained. In applying the klydonograph 
to the measurement of voltages on transmission lines a 
capacitance potential divider is generally used. 
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The klydonograph has been employed in conjunction 
with a resistance shunt for the measurement of surge cur- 
rents and has also been used to measure the maximum rate 
of rise of eurrent in transmission-line conductors? and 
tower legs?! by connecting it across a resistance in series 
with a loop of wire inductively coupled with the main 
current circuit. 

The klydonograph is a relatively simple and inexpensive 
device, which permits its use in large numbers. It has been 
valuable in providing statistical data on the magnitude, 
polarity, and frequency of voltage surges on transmission 
lines. However, its accuracy in measuring magnitude is 
only of the order of 24 or 50 percent and certain inter- 
pretations regarding wave shape that have been made with 
it are questionable. 


10. The Cathode-Ray Oscillograph 


A cathode beam consisting of a stream of electrons 
emitted from a “cold” cathode and accelerated in an electric 
field in an evacuated tube was first produced by F. Braun 
in 1897. Wiechect developed the concentrating coil for 
beara focusing and the principle of magnetic and electro- 
static deflection. In 1913 Zenneck employed the principle 
of the cathode-ray beam to record electrical phenomena. 
He photographed traces of the beam impinging on a fluo- 
rescent screen and deflected by a surge of a few milliseconds 
duration. This method of recording, however, was not 
suitable for surges as fast as those produced by lightning. 
Dufour” developed the first cathode-ray oscillograph cap- 
able of recording such transients. He increased the record- 
ing speed by permitting the beam to impinge directly upon 
photographic film placed inside the evacuated tube. An 
oscillograph of this type was first used to study the be- 
havior of artificial lightning surges on a transmission line 
in the United States by the Westinghouse Electric Corpor- 
ation in 1926, on a five-mile line furnished by the Duquesne 
Light Company. 

Unless the beam is prevented from striking the film until 
the occurrence of the phenomenon which it is desired to 
record, fogging of the film results. Norinder * overcame 
this difficulty by means of a special relay, which normally 
prevented the beam from striking the film but which upon 
the oceurrence of a surge bent the beam around the block- 
ing target. The Westinghouse company?! employing this 
relay developed an oseillograph suitable for both field and 
laboratory work. 

Two other schemes have been used to initiate a Dufour 
type of oscillograph and make it suitable for lightning 
studies. The General Electric Company® developed an 
oscillograph in which the voltage supply to the cathode 
was an impulse, from a small surge generator, initiated 
through a triple gap by the surge to be recorded. George" 
developed a hot-cathode grid-controlled high-vaeuum tube. 

Oscillographs of the foregoing type employ cathode volt- 
ages of about 30 to 40 kv. Having power supplies of such 
high voltage and being of the pumped type to enable 
removal of film, they are relatively expensive and delicate 
in operation and require the constant attendance of an 
operator. These considerations greatly limit their use in 
the field, especially in numbers sufficient to obtain data of 
& statistical nature. 
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The Radio Corporation of America has developed a 
sealed-off cathode-ray oscillograph tube that permits suf- 
ficient recording speed by means of external photography 
of the fluorescent screen. Sufficient writing speeds by this 
method were made possible by its great beam intensity 
and the development of more sensitive photographic films 
and faster lenses. A laboratory oscillograph utilizing this 
tube has been described by Kuehni and Ramo.” Being 
sealed off, this tube lends itself readily to field work, for 
automatic operation. Wagner and MeCann* with the co- 
operation of Ackermann developed a circuit and auxiliary 
device for use with this tube that permits its placement in 
the field without the constant attendance of an operator. 
It is portable and operates from a 110-volt a-c circuit. The 
tube is of the hot-cathode type and requires a potential of 
15000 volts to accelerate the electron beam which im- 
pinges upon a Willamite sereen. The image thus produced 
is photographed. An auxiliary grid within the tube pre- 
vents the formation of an electron beam under normal 
conditions; hence fogging of the film is prevented. On the 
occurrence of a surge the beam is automatically initiated 
by the control grid and records the phenomenon. 

To measure the voltages on transmission lines a ca- 
pacitance divider is generally used, and for surge currents 
a resistance shunt, the voltage across the resistance being 
applied to the oscillograph plates. To cover a wider cur- 
rent range a nonlinear shunt can be used. 


11. Paper Gaps 


A thin piece of paper between two electrodes connected 
in the lead carrying the surge current has been used to 
obtain an indication of the magnitude of surge cur- 
rents, 3 0.4 Tests with surge-generator discharges and 
60-cycle currents indicate that the area of the hole pro- 
duced in the paper is proportional to crest magnitude of 
current and is independent of wave shape. The effect of a 
multiple stroke, however, is questionable. 


12. Fusible Wires 


By calibrating different-sized wires connected in series 
and noting the largest one that fuses,” it is possible to ob- 
tain an approximate indication of the time integral of the 
square of the current. One of the first to employ this 
principle was Professor E. C. Starr of Oregon State Uni- 
versity, who used it to measure strokes to masts at light- 
ning stations which he established on mountain peaks. 


13. Magnetic Surge-Crest Ammeter 


The magnetic surge-crest ammeter developed by Foust 
and Kuehni* provided a simple and inexpensive instru- 
ment capable of measuring the crest magnitude and po- 
larity of surge currents. This instrument consists of a 
small bundle of laminated permanent-magnet steel pieces. 
Tt is placed in an unmagnetized condition in the vicinity of 
a conductor whose current it is desired to measure. The 
remanent magnetism produced in the steel is a function of 
the magnitude of the current producing it for unidirec- 
tional surges. A special instrument measures the remanent 
magnetism and is calibrated directly in terms of the orig- 
inal magnetizing current. The polarity of the surge is 
indicated by the direction of magnetization. This instru- 
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Cb) 
Fig. 19—Surge-crest ammeter links. 
(2) Link. 
(b) Link in position on transmission-line tower, 


ment has been used extensively both in the United States 
and abroad to measure currents in direct strokes; in trans- 
mission-line tower legs, ground wires, and phase con- 
duetors, in counterpoise conductors and in ground leads of 
arresters. 

The magnetic links are usually placed in brackets as 
shown in Fig. 19 (b), fastened to the conductor so that 
their axes coincide with the normal direction of the mag- 
netic lines of force. Several links placed at different dis- 
tances from the conductor commonly are used to cover 
a wider range of currents and also to distinguish between 
unipolarity and oscillatory surges. These instruments 
being cheap and simple, thousands of them have been used 
throughout the United States and have provided valuable 
information relating to lightning currents. 


14, Crater-Lamp Oscillograph 


A magnetic oscillograph cannot record faithfully fre- 
quencies much above 10 000 cycles per second and cannot 
record the wave shape or crest magnitude of the initial 
high-current components of lightning surges. However, it 
should be able to record the relatively long low-current 
component and give some information on the total dura- 
tion and number of components of strokes. Ordinary 
methods of automatic operation by mechanical relays 
require about one-half eyele to initiate. However, the 
crater-lamp oscillograph“ overcomes this difficulty. It uses 
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a light source consisting of a neon creater lamp, which can 
be initiated by the transient in about 20 microseconds. 


15. Fulchronograph 


The cathode-ray oscillograph is the best instrument 
available from the standpoint of determining wave shape 
of transients, such as lightning surges. Its cost and com- 
plexity, however, limit its use in the field. Because of the 
variable character of lightning, it is important to obtain 
sufficient data to determine the statistical nature of its 
properties, The klydonograph and surge-crest arameter 
have provided data of this type on the magnitude and 
polarity of surge voltages and currents. The number of 
components, wave shape, and duration of surges are of 
even more importance, however, and it was with the view 
of gathering data on these properties of surges that the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation® developed a number 
of new recording instruments. The most important of 
these is the fulchronograph,* a device capable of measuring 
the wave shape and duration of the tail of current surges, 
but cheap enough, and simple enough in its operation to be 
used in large quantities in the field. 

The essential part of the fulchronograph is a slotted 
aluminum rotating wheel. In a "high-speed" fulchrono- 
graph, Fig. 20(2), the wheel turns at 3450 rpm, and in the 
"slow-speed," at approximately 60 rpm. In the rim of 
each are 408 laminations of permanent-magnet steel nine 
mils thick, projecting from each side. The laminations 
pass between narrow coils, Fig, 20(b), through which flows 
the current to be measured. As a particular set of lamina- 
tions spans the gap between the coils, they are subjected 
to a radial magnetizing force proportional to the current at 
that instant. By measuring the retentivity or residual flux 
in the laminations it is possible to reconstruct a graph of 
the current as a function of time. The device functions in 
a manner similar to the surge-crest ammeter except that 
time has been introduced by the rotation of the wheel. 

By placing a high-speed and a low-speed fulchronograph 
together in series and running them continuously, greater 
wave detail and a longer period of time can be covered 
than by the use of either one separately. The high-speed 
unit in one revolution divides 17 000 microseconds into 
43-microsecond intervals, the low-speed unit in one revolu- 
tion divides one second into 1/400 second intervals, Mul- 
tiple-stroke discharges rarely last longer than one second, 
or have time intervals between strokes of more than 0.5 
second. These facts make it possible with the data pro- 
vided by the two wheels to resolve a surge into its multiple 
components and to obtain the wave shape and magnitude 
of each, 


16. Magnetic Surge-Front Recorder 


The principal disadvantage of the fulchronograph is its 
inability to measure the high rates of rise of the front of 
the waves. Devices for measuring the maximum rate of 
rise have been available for some time. As mentioned 
previously, the klydonograph can be used to indicate the 
maximum rate of rise on the front of lightning-current 
surges. Probably of greater importance than the maxi- 

*This asme was obtained as a combination of the Latin word fulmen, meaning 


lightning, and the Greek word chronos, meaning time, and graphein, meaning to 
write. 
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Fig. 20—Fulchronograph. 


(a) High-speed fulehronograph showing wheel. 

(b) Diagram of fulchronograph showing relation between one 
set of laminations and the coils on one side of the wheel. 
The other side of the wheel ig the same, except that the mag» 
netic circuit is partially completed through iron. 


mum rate of rise is the average rate of rise, such as can 
be defined by a straight line drawn through the two points 
which are 10 percent and 90 percent of crest value. 

The magnetic surge-front recorder which, with a sche- 
matic diagram, is shown in Fig. 21 is a device for record- 
ing this property of lightning currents. It consists of three 
circuits containing resistance and inductance having dif- 
ferent time constants. They are connected across an in- 
ductance carrying the main surge current or a loop in- 
ductively coupled with the circuit carrying the main surge 
current. Magnetic links placed within the field of the 
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Fig. 21— Magnetic surge-front recorder. 


inductors of these three eireuits serve to record their 
maximum currents imas The introduction of an appre- 
ciable time constant Te into these circuits prevents the 
currents in them from responding to instantaneous ehanges 
in the main current, thus substantially eliminating the 
effect of high-frequency oscillations in the front of the 
wave. If the resistors were not present, the current in 
the auxiliary coils at all times would be proportional to the 
rate of change of the main surge current and the maxi- 
mum current in them would be proportional to the maxi- 
mum rate of rise of current on the front of the main 
surge. 

When inductance is added to the auxiliary circuits, the 
maximum current in any one of them is proportional to 
the average rate of rise of the main surge current over a 
definite range. Three of these circuits are adequate to 
cover the desired range of time to reach crest. 


17. Magnetic Surge Integrator 


The magnetic surge integrator is a relatively simple and 
inexpensive device for recording the total charge or the 
integral of the current in a lightning surge. It consists 
essentially, as shown by the schematic diagram of Fig. 
22 (a), of a noninductive shunt that carries the main surge 
current, and across which an inductor is connected, 
Neglecting the resistance of the inductor, its current at 
any instant is equal to the time integral of the main surge 
current, and, if the surge is nonoscillatory, the final max- 
imum value of this current is the total integral of the main 
surge current. To cover a wide range, three magnetic links 
are placed at different points within the magnetic field 
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Fig. 22—Magnetic surge integrator. 
(a) Schematie diagram. 
(b) Response curve. 


produced by the coil. The magnetic field that, magnetizes 
the links is a function of the coil current. Thus from a 
measurement of the remanent magnetism in the links a 
record of the total charge in the surge is obtained. The 
effect of the resistance of the coil is to limit the time for 
which the response is an accurate measure of the integral 
of surge current. If two coils having different time con- 
stants are used it is possible, in addition to measuring the 
charge, to form some idea of the wave shape. The two 
time constants are adjusted so that one coil can measure 
accurately up to 10 000 microseconds (Fig. 22 (b)) and the 
other up to 300 microseconds. This type of integrator 
forms with the magnetie surge-front recorder and surge- 
crest ammeter, a good, inexpensive combination, espe- 
clally where power is not available. 
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Fig. 23--Photographic surge-current recorder. 


(a) Surge-current recorder with cover removed. 
(b) Typical record. 
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18. Photographic Surge-Current Recorder 

The photographic surge-current recorder® is an instru- 
ment which has been developed to record the multiple 
character of strokes and the continuing currents of very 
low magnitude (below the 50-ampere sensitivity limit of 
the fulehronograph). The instrument is shown in Fig. 23 
with a typical record. It employs the principle of photo- 
graphing the luminosity produced by flow of the surge cur- 
rent across a short gap. The film image is produced through 
a special aperture and set of barriers so constructed that 
the light from the gap spreads in a non-uniform manner 
over the film perpendicular to its direction of motion, The 
barriers confine the image to a narrow wedge in the 
direction of film motion to enable high resolving power with 
time. The width and density of the image provide a meas- 
ure of current magnitude. As current is increased, the film 
density is saturated at increasing distances from the cea- 
ter axis (See Fig. 23). However, at a point just beyond this 
region, the film density can be measured, which together 
with distance from the axis determines the current mag- 
nitude. Current can be measured to an aceuracy of about 
two to one, but over the very great range of 0.1 to 150 000 
amperes. The resolving power with time for the instru- 
ment is 600 microseconds. The film rotates one revolution 
per second; thus, time intervals between separate com- 
ponents can be measured for strokes having total dura- 
tions up to one second, 


IH. FIELD STUDIES 


From the standpoint of the lightning performance of 
electrical systems the frequency of occurrence, as well as 
the magnitude and wave shape of the voltages and cur 
rents produced on systems, is important. 


19. Frequency of Thunderstorms 


Isokeraunic charts have been published showing the 
frequency of occurrence of thunderstorms throughout the 
United States. The total number of storm days (days on 
which thunder could be heard) to be expected each year 
in different parts of the country is shown in Fig. 24. The 
average number of storm days recorded each month over a 
40-year period is given in Fig. 25. The data for these 
charts for storms in the United States were obtained for a 
period fram 1904 to 1943 by the United States Weather 
Bureau.? The storm days in Canada (Fig. 24) are based 
on isokeraunie charts published by W. H. Alexander.* 

Examination of the yearly chart shows an average 
number of about 40 storm days per year for all of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. There are 
two pronounced centers of activity, the greatest in Florida, 
with more than 90 storm days, the other in New Mexico 
with a maximum of about 60. The number of storms in 
the Pacific Coast area is considerably lower, averaging 
from 3 to 10. 

The month of least storms in the United States is De- 
cember, with the center of thunderstorm activity over 
Louisiana and with some activity in the Gulf and South 
Atlantic states. For each succeeding month the storm 
activity increases throughout the country, spreading rap- 
idly in the southeastern states and reaching a peak for 
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Fig. 24~-Annual isokeraunic map showing the number of thunderstorm days per year. 


most of the country in July, when the number of storms 
per month for all but the Pacific Coast area has reached 
an average of about 9 storm days with a maximum of 
about 20 in South Florida and 18 in New Mexico. By 
August the number of storm days has started to decrease 
and in September it is rapidly decreasing. In the Pacific 
Coast region the activity is more nearly constant, but has 
a slight peak in July. 

Although these charts do not give an indication of the 
intensity, duration, extent, or number of storms occurring, 
they constitute the best data available. Also, a comparison 
of the data obtained by several investigations on the sea- 
sonal variation of the number of lightning disturbances 
produced on power systems in a given region with the 
number of storm days indicates fairly close agreement. 
That is, the relative number of system disturbances re- 
corded per month varies with the months in practically 
the same manner as the number of storm days per month. 
An example of this is shown in Fig. 26 for data on distri- 
hution-arrester discharge currents. However, the number 
of such disturbances varies widely from year to year and 
for systems in different regions, even though the isokeraunic 
levels of the regions are nearly the same. There are several 
reasons for ihis, The number of surges reaching arresters, 
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Fig. 26—Comparison between variance of disturbances 
on systems (solid curve) and monthly isokeraunic levels; 
McEachron and McMorris*, 


transformers, and the like, of course, should depend to a 
great extent upon their density of installation and on the 
degree of shielding of the lines. 

There are also other important reasons. Both local topo- 
graphieal and meteorological eonditions appear to cause 
large localized variations in storm densities. In mountain- 
ous regions thunderstorms are generally of the heat or 
mountain type. Their formation depends on local meteor- 
ological and topographical conditions. Thunderstorms of 
the cold-front and warm-front types depend for their for- 
mation on the interaction of adjacent cold and warm air 
masses, which frequentiy cover hundreds of square miles. 
Their formation thus does not depend wholly on local 
topographical conditions. Ilowever, storms of this type, 
which are common to the East and Middle West, appear 
to follow more or less defined paths that do depend upon 
topographical conditions. Storms of this type sometimes 
follow rivers and valleys. 

For such reasons the number of lightning disturbanees 
on any one system depends upon its location relative to 
local topographieal eonditions and prevailing storm paths. 
Thus, it is rather difficult to establish from data obtained 
on a limited number of systems mean figures for the num 
ber of electrical disturbanees to be expected. The best 
available method seems to be to base such data on the 
isokeraunie levels and to give as many data as possible 
on the range of variance that these localized conditions 
might introduce. The isokeraunic level of 30 storms per 
year is commonly used for this basis. When considering 
dala regarding the number of strokes to transmission lines 
or the number of surges produced on transmission lines, 
one is interested in the number per unit length per unit 
time. The common basis used here is the number per 
hundred miles of transmission line per year. However, for 
considering the lightning performance of such equipment 
as arresters and transformers, the number of disturbances 
should be based upon the number occurring per unit of 
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apparatus per unit time. In this discussion, surges in 
arresters or transformers are based on the number per 
single-phase unit per year, 


20. Surge-Voltage Measurements on Transmission 
Lines with the Klydonograph 


The first important field studies of surge voltages on 
transmission lines were begun in 192547 with 26 three- 
terminal kiydonographs installed on 27 systems varying 
in voltage from 6.6 to 220 kv. Subsequently, other studies 
were begun in the United States. Investigations also 
have been made in South Africa and Japan.™ At the time 
these studios were started it was thought that induced volt- 
ages resulting from strokes in the vicinity of a transmission 
line were the primary cause of system flashover. 

In Figs. 27 to 30 are shown percentage distribution 
curves of the magnitude of lightning surges obtained from 
these studies. These curves give data on voltages that 
might be expected at a given point on a line caused by 
surges originating at different points along the line. The 
voltage is, of course, a function of the insulation level and 
the wave shape of the surge. The maximum voltage that 
has been recorded was 5 000 000 volts and was obtained by 
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Fig. 27--Klydonograph records of voltages produced by light- 
ning**' on transmission lines of various voltage ratings, both 
with and without ground wires. 

Curves A apply to total lightning surges on lines without ground wires. 
Curves B apply to surges not producing outages on lines without 
ground wires, 

Curves C apply to total lightning surges on lines with ground wires. 


Pittman and Torok“ with a cathode-ray oscillograph from 
a direct stroke to a conductor of a 110-kv wood-pole line 
without ground wires. Examination of Figs. 27(a)-(d) 
shows that the voltage decreases with the voltage rating 
of the line. This probably results primarily from the re- 
duction of insulation strength with reduction of operating 
voltage. The klydonograph studies indicated that most 
surges on lines were unidirectional and of positive polarity 

The data in Sec. 27 relating to the currents in lightning 
strokes indicate that about 90 percent of all strokes to 
ground lower negative charge to earth. Such negative 
strokes produce negative voltages on a transmission line 
if they strike the line directly but induce positive surges 
if they strike in the vicinity of the line. In spite of the 
predominance of the recorded positive voltages, it does 
not follow that the surges produced on the line at the 
point of origin are predominantly positive. The recording 
characteristics of the klydonograph and the attenuation 
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Fig. 28— Klydonograph records of voltages produced by light- 
ning on a particular 120-kv 148-mile line" before and after 
installation of a ground wire. Ordinates in (b) and (c) give 


numbers at a three-phase station. Curves A, B, and C are 
defined in Fig. 27. 


characteristics of the surges probably affect the conclusions. 
Most of the available data on polarity were obtained with 
the normal-type klydonograph having but one element for 
each voltage measurement. For positive polarity the lower 
range of sensitivity is slightly above the norma! erest line- 
to-ground operating voltage. But for negative polarity 
the lower range of sensitivity is two or three times this 
magnitude. Thus negative surges of low magnitude were 
not recorded. Most direct strokes to lines without ground 
wires produce flashover resulting in chopped and some- 
lunes oscillatory waves, Short-tail waves are attenuated 
much more rapidly than long-tail waves. Available data 
indicate that negative waves of this type are attenuated 
to voltages below the recording range of the klydonograph 
in 4 or 5 miles. Positive surges of longer duration, however, 
may propagate 15 or 20 miles before decreasing below the 
recording range of the klydonograph. Therefore the dis- 
tance from which positive surges can originate and still 
be recorded is three or four times as great as for negative 
surges. Consequently the number of positive surges re- 
corded should be proportional. 
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Fig. 29— Amplitude and frequency of surge voltages measured 
by Rokkaku on the Inawashiro lines in Japan", 
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Fig. 30 —Lightning surge voltages recorded by Halperin and McEachron" on 4-kv overhead 
circuits of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 


Another factor that may color the results drawn from 
data of this type is that sometimes switching surges resulting 
from the lightning disturbance were recorded instead of the 
actual lightning surge voltage. However, all switehing sur- 
ges that were known to be such are excluded from the data. 


21. Frequency of Occurrence of Lightning Surge 
Voltages 


The number of lightning surges recorded at any one 
three-phase klydonograph station per year in the studies 
conducted in the eastern part of the United States varied 
from 14 to about 100 for lines rated from 33 to 220 kv. 
These lines were situated in regions having annual iso- 
keraunic levels from 25 to 40. The instrument stations 
were located at the ends of lines, and since surges originat- 
ing at distances in excess of 20 miles are attenuated below 
the recording range of the kiydonograph the foregoing data 
result in estimates of from 75 to 500 surges per 100 miles of 
line per year. As shown in Sec. 28 by studies with magnetic 
links, the number of direct strokes to be expected to 
lines in this class in regions of this isokeraunic level is from 
50 to 250 per 100 miles of line per year, with an average 
of about 100. Thus the kiydonograph data indicate that 
approximately half of the significant surges are produced 
by direet strokes. Since those strokes that induce voltages 
are about equal to those that strike the line, and since 
the line attracts strokes only from within a narrow band 
adjacent to it, then those indirect strokes that produce 
surges must strike the ground close to the line. This has 
been verified? by a stroke observed to have struck ground 
200 feet from a transmission line of the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey and 1600 feet from a lightning- 
recording station on the line. No surge voltage was recorded 
in this case, although klydonographs and a cathode-ray 
oscillograph were in operation at the time to record voltages 
on the phase wires. 

In general, induced voltages, since they seldom exceed 
500 kv, rarely produce outages on 66-kv or higher-voltage 
lines. As the operating voltage of the line decreases the 
insulation also deereases and induced voltages may produce 
outages. 

In Fig. 29 are shown data obtained in Japan? on a 
154-kv line. Because of the lower limit of sensitivity of 


the instruments and the variance of this with polarity, 
it is likely that the data below the first peaks for both 
polarities are questionable. 

Fig. 30 shows eurves of voltages obtained on both rural 
and urban 4-kv eireuits of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company." These curves indicate that voltages over about 
200 kv seldom occur on urban circuits which are much 
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Fig. 341 — Typical lightning surges recorded with cathode-ray 
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better shielded than the rural circuits where the upper 
limit of voltages appears to be about 500 kv. Curves also 
are plotted in this figure showing the probability of surge 
voltages of different magnitudes reaching transformers. 


22, Surge-Voltage Measurements on Transmission 
Lines with the Cathode-Ray Oscillograph 


Studies with the cathode-ray oscillograph of voltages 
produced on transmission lines were begun in 1928. The 
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Fig. 32-—-Cathode-ray oscillogram of highest voltage recorded 
on a transmission line;* 110-kv wood-pole line of Arkansas 
Power and Light Company; no ground wire, 


relatively few oscillograph stations that could be estab- 
lished did not permit of obtaining many records. In addi- 
tion, interpretation of the records was difficult because 
of the influence of such unknown factors as propagation, 
distortion, and reflection. However, some valuable quali- 
tative and quantitative information has been obtained 
from these studies. Some of the more important oscillo- 
grams are shown in Figs. 31 to 37. 

In Fig. 31 are seven oscillograms obtained in the West- 
inghouse studies. All were obtained on steel-pole lines, 
most of which had ground wires, and the surges originated 
at appreciable distances from the recording equipment. 
They indicate fronts of from two to seven microseconds 
and rates of voltage rise as high as 270 kv per microsecond. 
For comparison, an approximate standard 1i4 X40 test 
wave is also plotted, The surges of larger magnitude have 
tails conforming closely to that of the standard wave. 

The surge of highest voltage recorded on a transmission 
line is shown in Fig. 32. It occurred on a L10-kv wood-pole 
line without ground wires of the Arkansas Power and Light 
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Fig. 33—Oscillogram of lightning surge voltage measured at 
point of origin”, 
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Fig. 34—Group of cathode-ray oscillograms of line voltage 
taken on the Wallenpaupack line". 


(a) First cathode-ray oscillogram of a lightning surge on a trans- 
mission line. The oscillations were caused by flashover on an 
adjacent phase. 

(b) Dead-end protective gaps flashed over on all three phases, 
causing a sharp change in voltage from 1260 kv negative to 310 
kv positive in one microsecond. Flashover took place on front 
of wave. 

(c) Record obtained while line was not energized. Voltage was 
still rising at the end of 36 microseconds and was then sud- 
denly reduced to zero. Subsequent examination of the line 
indicated a flashover 23 miles away, which appeared to cor- 
relate with this oscillogram. 

(d) The slightly oscillatory nature of this oscillogram is typical of 
& large group of waves. A cloud-to-ground stroke, at least ten 
miles distant from the laboratory and some distance from the 
line, was seen at the instant this record was obtained. 


Company. The oscillograph was located about four miles 
from the point where the line was struck, and flashover 
occurred. This voltage wave has a maximum rate of rise 
of 4000 kv per microsecond. 

Tn Fig. 33 is shown the only oscillogram obtained from 
a direct stroke close enough to the recording equipment 
that the wave shape before flashover occurred is not dis- 
torted by propagation. This oscillogram was obtained by 
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Bell and Price? on a section of a 220-kv steel-tower line 
without ground wires of the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company. Flashover occurred 125 feet from the oscilio- 
graph on the phase to which it was connected, an outer 
conductor of a horizontal single-circult configuration. The 
insulation level of the line is about 1300 kv and the voltage 
reached 2800 kv before flashover took place. The interval 
between the time when the voltage was high enough to 
operate the oscillograph and flashover occurred was about 
six microseconds. 

The front of this surge is interesting. The valtage rose 
relatively gradually for more than three microseconds to 
about 500 kv. It then increased much more rapidly to 
the flashover voltage in about two microseconds, with an 
average rate of rise in this interval of about 1300 kv per 
microsecond. The relatively slow portion of the front is 
probably voltage produced before contact of the stroke 
to the phase wire by the advancing stroke leader. Upon 
contact of the stroke the voltage rose rapidly until flash- 
over took place. The nature of the front of the voltage 
wave produced on phase wires is probably influenced by 
ground wires. For lines with ground wires the initial slow 
component of the front will not be so marked. 

Tn Fig. 34 is shown a group of oscillograms obtained by 
the General Electric Company.® Fig. 34(a) is of interest 
because it is the first cathode-ray oscillogram obtained of 
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Fig. 35—Group of cathode-ray oscillograms of lightning volt- 
age on transmission lines obtained by George and Eaton". 


a natural-lightning transient. Figs. 34(b)-(d) are typical 
of the three groups into which the 16 oscillograms exeeed- 
ing 300 kv recorded by Smeloff and Price® may be classified. 
Figure 34(b) is typical of records in which flashover occurs 
close to the recording equipment; Fig. 34(d) of voltages 
too low to cause flashover, but which are distorted by both 
propagation and negative reflections. The reversal of volt- 
age is caused by such reflections, and the sloping off of the 
front results from propagation and reflections. 

Fig. 35 shows a group of oseillograms published by 
George and Eaton.” They all are of relatively low volt- 
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Fig. 36—Cathode-ray oscillogram of voltage due to natural 
lightning showing effect of propagation and reflections, 


age and of surges originating quite a distance from the 
oscillograph station. 

An interesting oscilogram which shows the effect of 
refleetions is given in Fig. 36. This record?? is of the 
voltage on a phase wire induced by a stroke to another 
phase wire and three miles from the oscillograph station. 
The wave front increased at a rate of 143 kv per micro- 
second to a magnitude considerably beyond the oscillo- 
graph range, At approximately 12 microseconds flashover 
occurred to the adjacent conductor reducing the voltage 
on the conduetor to which the oscillograph was connected, 
The recorded voltage rose to 1000 kv after which 14 decayed 
to 600 kv in 55 microseconds. At this time the negative 
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Fig. 37—Cathode-ray oscillogram of voltage due to natural 
lightning which shows the prolongation of the disturbance as 
à result of successive reflections?. 


reflected wave arrived from the far end of the line, a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the oscillograph, where it had 
flashed over a noninductive resistance, thereby modifying 
the original tail of the wave as shown. This illustrates the 
typical effect of reflection on the tail of the wave. 

These cathode-ray oscillograph studies led to the conclu- 
sion that the original voltage produced by the lightning 
stroke does not persist longer than 200 microseconds, but 
that suecessive reflections from different parts of the svs- 
tem may spread the disturbance out to as much as several 
thousand microseconds. Fig. 37 shows oscillograms illus- 
trating this effeet obtained by Beli and Price. The long- 
duration low-current components of lightning surges, later 
found to be present, were not recorded. However, they are 
not important from the standpoint of voltage insulation. 


23. Current Measurements 


While the voltage on a transmission line is fundamental 
in determining whether an insulator string, gap, or arrester 
flashes over, 1t is diffieult to determine what the voltages 
would be on the line if the insulation did not fail. However, 
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currents are not influenced to as great an extent hy flash- 
overs. In addition, currents are important in their bearing 
on the mechanical stresses and thermal effects set up in 
protective devices and other equipment. For this reason 
most of the investigations during the past 17 years have 
been devoted to the determination of the current char- 
acteristics of Hghtning strokes. These investigations can 
be given three classifications: 
(a) Strokes to Open Ground and Tall Buildings. 
These comprised the following investigations: 


1. Schonland, Malan, Hodges, and Collens? " in South 
Africa who studied the mechanism of lightning with the Boys 
camera and by measurement with the cathode-ray oscillograph 
of the electric field produced by strokes. 

2. Stekolnikov and Valeev™ in Russia who measured, with 
the cathode-ray oscillograph and high-speed rotating klydono- 
graph, currents in strokes to captive balloons flown to altitudes 
between 500 and 800 meters and voltages induced in a short 
horizontal antenna by strokes to ground. 

3. MeEachroni whe measured currents in strokes to the 
Empire State Building in New York, N. Y., with the cathode- 
ray and erater-lamp oscillographs and the surge-crest ammeter. 

4. Norinder*! in Sweden who measured with the cathode-ray 
oseillograph the magnetic fields produced by lightning-strokes. 

5. Wagner, McCann and Beck**** who measured with the 
fulehronograph, magnetic surge-front recorder, surge-erest am 
meter, and magnetic surge integrator, the currents in tall objects 
of different heights. 


(b) Strokes to Transmission Lines, These include the fol- 
lowing investigations made with the surge-crest ammeter: 


6. Lewis and Foustó5 who measured surge currents in trans- 
mission-line towers, ground wires, counterpoises, and tower 
masts, 

7. Waldorf and Hansson**** who measured surge currents in 
tower legs. 

8. Bell" who measured currents in tower legs and cross 
braces and in eounterpoises. 

9. Grunewald* in Germany who measured current in towers. 

10, Rokkaku and Katoh**? in Japan who measured currents 
in tower legs and ground wires. 

11. Andrews and MeUann?* who measured surge currents on 
wood-pole lines, 


In addition to the foregoing are the following investigations 
made with other instruments: 


12. MeEachron? who measured with the crater-lamp oscillo- 
graph eurrents discharged by protector tubes on transmission 
ines, 

18. Berger” in Switzerland who, besides measuring trans- 
mission-line tower-leg currents with the surge-crest ammeter, 
recorded their maximum rate of rise with klydonographs induc- 
tively coupled with the tower legs. 


(e) Arrester Discharge Currents, The following investi- 
gations were made with surge-crest ammetors: 


14, MeEachron and MeMorris® who measured discharge cur- 
rents in distribution arresters on 120- to 20 G00-volt systems. 

15. Gross and MeMorris who measured discharge currents 
in station-type arresters on 11- to 132-kv systems. 

16, Grunewald in Germany who measured arrester currents 
on systems from 6 to 100 ky. 


In addition to the foregoing are the following investigations 
made with other instruments: 
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17. Collins? who used paper-gap recorders to measure dis- 
charge currents in arresters on a 24-kv system, 

18. Wagner, McCann, Bowen, and Beck****” who measured 
tho discharge currents in arresters by means of the fulebrono- 
graph, magnetic surge-front recorder, magnetie-surge integrator, 
and surge-crest ammeter. 

19. Gross, MeCann, and Beck* who measured discharge cur- 
rents in arresters by means of the cathode-ray oscillograph, 
fulchronograph, magnetic surge-front recorder, and surge-crest 
ammeter, 


24. Multiple Character of Strokes 


In Figs. 38 to 40 are plotted curves giving statistical data 
on the number of components, the time intervals between 
them and the total duration of strokes. These curves 
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represent data on strokes of three general types: (I) strokes 
to power systems as given by the protector-tube and ar- 
rester data; (2) strokes to open country as given by the 
photographie records and the data on induced voltages: 
(3) strokes to tall objects. With regard to number of com- 
ponents and total duration, there is a fair check between 
the curves of each type, but there are important differences 
between the types. More components and longer durations 
are recorded for strokes to tall objects. This is probably 
because tall projections from the earth affect stroke mech- 
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Fig. 39 —Percentage distribution curves of time intervals be- 
tween the beginnings of successive components of multiple 
lightning strokes. 


anism and cause strokes to them to differ in character 
from those to ground or to lower objects. Tall objects 
should influence a greater region of the thundercloud and 
thus tap more charge centers, causing strokes to have more 
components and longer durations. Of practical importance 
is the indication that the records to power systems have 
fewer components and shorter durations. This results 
probably from the diminution of the surge current by the 
following causes: (1) All of the direct-stroke current is not 
likely to pass through a protective device because more 
than one may operate, thus dividing the current, or flash- 
overs may occur on the lines thereby limiting the discharge 
current; (2) the protective device may be operated by 
uitenuated surges from strokes to the system at remote 
points; (3) the protective device may be discharged by 
induced surges. Thus some of the smaller components of 
current may have been reduced to such an extent that they 
are below the recording range of the instruments, or have 
voltages associated with them below the operating voltage 
of the protective device. Arresters and other terminal 
equipment are therefore exposed to less severe duty than 
is indicated by the results from direct strokes or strokes to 
open country. Only about a third of power-system surges 
are multiple and the maximum number of components 
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Fig. 40—Percentage distribution of total duration of lightning 
strokes. 
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recorded is 10. From one-half to two-thirds of the strokes 
toopen eountry are multiple and as many as 40 components 
have been photographed.” 

Fig. 39 indicates time intervals as high as 0.5 second 
between components. In Fig. 39(b) the basis of 100 percent 
was taken at a time interval of 0.01 second as the resolving 
power of some of the measuring instruments did not extend 
below this time. Only about a sixth of the intervals are 
less than one-half cycle of 60-cycle frequency. 


25. Crest Magnitude of Currents 


Extensive studies have been made both in the United 
States and abroad with surge-crest ammeter links on trans- 
mission lines and in ground leads of lightning arresters. 
Most of the measurements on transmission lines have been 
of currents in the legs of towers, although they have also 
been made of currents in ground wires, phase wires, 
counterpoise wires, and masts mounted on top of towers. 

Transmission-Line-Tower Currents-—The curves of 
Fig. 41, showing the magnitude of currents in transmission- 
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Fig. 41. Percentage distribution curves of tower currents for 
strokes to transmission lines. 


line towers, were compiled only from the currents in the 
tower thought to be close to the terminating point of the 
stroke or the tower carrying the most current. The char- 
acter of the curves is influenced by the minimum current 
that could be measured due to the sensitivity limit of the 
links and the minimum different investigators thought it 
advisable to include in their data. These minimum. values 
affect both the point regarded as 100 percent on the 
ordinate and also the shape of the curve. The minimum 
tower currents included in the data of Hansson and Wal- 
dorf?! were about 2400 amperes for Bell® and Grunewald* 
about 5000 amperes, and for Andrews and MeCann* about 
600 amperes. The curves of Lewis and Foust® comprise 
some of the data of Waldorf and Bell plus data obtained on 
other lines in the United States. However, 5000 amperes 
was the minimum considered by them. 
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Before drawing any conclusions from these curves it is 
well to consider their probable accuracy. The majority of 
the magnetic-link measurements of steel-tower currents 
were made on only one leg of the tower, the total current 
being assumed to be this measurement multiplied by the 
number of tower legs. Reeords obtained with links on all 
tower legs indicate that frequently currents are not equally 
distributed. Data obtained by Waldorf, shown in Fig. 42 
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Fig. 42— Deviation from equal division of lightning current in 
tower legs, as obtained by Waldorf? from 209 records. 


indicate the mean deviation of an individual tower leg from 
the mean of the four supporting legs. This deviation ap- 
pears to decrease as the sum of the four tower-leg currents 
increases, being about ten pereent above 40 000 amperes. 
Factors that might cause such diserepancies are dissym- 
metry in the counterpoise or other type of grounding or 
in the tower ilself. These factors might even result in 
differences in wave shape of the component currents. In 
addition, there are the possible errors of the recording 
equipment, particularly at low currents. It is probable, 
however, that some of these effects are minimized by the 
quantity of data making up the statistical averaging of 
several hundred records. 

Data obtained hy Belli? who also measured the currents 
in the tower cross braces show that appreciable current 
flows in them. His results indicate that a correction factor 
varying from 1.64 to 2.75, with a mean of about 2, should 
be applied to the tower-leg current readings for his records. 
Lewis and Foust® say that from 30 to 100 percent of the 
main leg currents flowed in the eross braces. 
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Fig. 43—Relation between total tower lightning current and 
sum of main tower-leg currents in transmission-fine steel 
towers. 
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Rokkaku”! and Schahfer and Knutz” made studies in 
which they measured the main leg currents and the ditfer- 
ence between the ground-wire currents on each side of 
ihe tower. Assuming this difference to be the total tower 
current gives an indication of the diserepancy between 
the total tower current and the sum of the leg currents. 
Their results are summarized in Fig. 48, which indicates 
that this correction factor should increase with the magni- 
tude of the tower current. The curves of Fig, 41, so far 
as the authors are aware, do not take this correction factor 
into consideration and are plotted simply as the sum of 
the four tower-leg currents. 

Direct-Stroke Currents—YVig. 44 gives percent dis- 
tribution curves for direct strokes as a function of the 
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Fig. 44—Percentage distribution curves of lightning-stroke 
currents. 


crest magnitude. Curves 1 to 3, which are for strokes to 
transmission lines, were obtained by adding the tower-leg 
currents in all the towers thought to be involved in the 
stroke. Errors introduced by this procedure are the follow- 
ing: First, the sum of the tower-leg currents may be less 
than the total tower current; second, the effects of more 
than one stroke might be involved in summing the currents 
of different towers; and, third, because of distortion as the 
result of reflection from other towers, the sum of the crest 
currents at the towers will not equal the stroke current. 
The first item tends to indicate a low value of stroke 
current, and the second and third a high value. Rokkaku 
in comparing the results of stroke measurements obtained 
by summing the ground-wire currents on both sides of the 
terminating point of the stroke with the results obtained 
by summing the tower currents found that the two agree 
where the correction factor of Fig. 43 is included. Their 
Curve 4 of Fig. 44 takes this factor into consideration. 
However, Lewis and Foust in data presented in Fig. 45 
showed substantial agreement between stroke currents and 
sum of tower currents without including the correction 
factor of Fig. 43. The effect of this factor may be reflected 
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Fig. 45—Lewis and Foust" stroke-current curve compared 
with currents from lightning-rod measurements (circles) and 
overhead ground-wire measurements (triangles). 


in the comparison between Curves 1 and 4 of Fig. 44, in 
that Rokkaku's is greater than Lewis and Foust’s, 

Fig. 44 also contains data relating to strokes to tall 
objects, that of MeEachron being to the 1250-foot Empire 
State Building in New York, N. Y. The eurve of MeCann 
represents data to objects of varying heights all of which 
are considerably lower, Neither of these curves involves 
the errors discussed previously as the total stroke eurrent 
passed through a single conductor. A comparison of Me- 
Eachron’s curve data with those of strokes to transmission 
lines indicates a much greater proportion of currents of 
low magnitude. This may be caused partly by the higher 
sensitivity of McEachron's instruments but more likely by 
the difference in mechanism of strokes to tall objects and 
the influence of tall projections from the earth in producing 
premature initiation of discharges. 

Curve 8 of Fig, 44 was calculated by Norinder from a 
knowledge of the magnetic field disturbance produced by 
a stroke to open ground. An evaluation of the accuracy 
of this curve is difficult, because it involves an assumption 
as to the stroke mechanism, distance to stroke, and direc- 
tion and length of stroke path. 
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Fig. 46—Percentage distribution curves of crest magnitude of 
individual components of surge currents. 
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The direct-stroke curve of Fig. 46 gives the percent 
distribution of the crest magnitude of the individual com- 
ponents of direct strokes to objects varying in height from 
300 to 585 feet. A comparison of this curve with Curve 7 
of Fig. 44 shows a larger proportion of small currents for 
the former. This is because only the maximum components 
of the multiple strokes were included in Curve 7 of Fig. 44. 
The curves of Fig. 46 are probably more representative of 
conditions for judging arrester performance. 

Crest currents as high as 220 000 amperes are indicated 
for strokes to lines. However, since these were obtained by 
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Fig. 47—Percentage distribution curves of discharge currents 
in lightning arresters. 
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adding currents in several towers they may be high. The 
highest current definitely known to have occurred some- 
what exceeds 160 000 amperes, recorded at the Westing- 
house recording station on the 585-foot smokestack of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company in Anaconda, Mont. 

Arrester Currents—Crest magnitudes of arrester dis- 
charge currents, summarized in Fig. 47, are considerably 
smaller than those occurring on transmission lines. Those 
in station arresters, in general, are smaller than those 
occurring in distribution arresters. The maximum crest 
current measured in station arresters is 15 000 amperes and 
in distribution arresters approximately 30 000 to 40 000 
amperes. The latter figure has been estimated since the 
maximum range of the recording instruments was 25 000 
amperes. Other data pertinent to the magnitude of arrester 
discharge currents are diseussed later. 


26. Charge 


Wilson? has estimated that the average charge lowered 
by a discharge to open ground is from 10 to 50 coulombs. 
Fig. 48 gives data on charge for strokes to the Empire 
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Fig. 48...Frequency of occurrence of stroke charge as meas- 
ured by McEachron,* based largely on low-speed oscillo- 
graphic data. 


State Building by MeEachron, which indicate values in 
excess of 160 coulombs. In the investigations of Wagner, 
McCann, and Beck® charges in direct strokes to tall objects 
of lower height ranged from 4 to 60 coulombs. Probably 
on the average the charge lowered increases with the height 
of the object. Charges exceeding one coulomb were found 
to be rare for arrester service. 


27. Polarity 


Direct strokes of a given polarity produce surges of the 
same polarily, but induced surges are of opposite polarity. 
Schonland, Hodges, and Collins!’ state that all their clectric 
field measurements indicated negative-polarity strokes; 
that is, they lowered negative charge to ground. All 48 
strokes recorded to the Empire State Building were initially 
negative; only 3 of the 27 recorded with the crater-lamp 
oscillograph reversed their polarity. Of the 12 direct strokes 
recorded by Wagner, McCann, and Beck® all were initiated 
by negative discharges. Only two had subsequent positive 
components, 

Lewis and Foust* state that_7 percent of their records 
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of strokes to transmission lines were of positive polarity, 
while Waldorf found 18 percent and Grunewald, 14 per- 
cent. Waldorf’s figure may be higher than the others be- 
cause his data comprised lower eurrents. Tf this is true, a 
higher percentage of the lower-magnitude currents should 
be positive. This is borne out in the curves of Fig. 49 
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Fig. 49 —Percentage distribution curves of positive surges as a 
function of current magnitude. 


plotted from Waldorf’s and Grunewald’s data showing the 
percentage of total positive currents as a function of mag- 
nitude. At the minimum of 1000 amperes Waldorf's data 
show that about 35 percent. of the records are positive, and 
Grunewald’s, with a minimum of 5000 amperes, show 
about. 24 percent, 

Possibly currents as great as 5000 or 10 000 amperes can 
be produced in towers by induced strokes, and they may 
be the cause of the higher percentage of positive records 
in the lower current range. 

The studies of McEachron and MeMorris show that 63 
percent of all their records of currents in distribution ar- 
resters are negative and 37 percent positive, while Gross 
and MeMorris found that for the station arresters 88 per- 
cent were negative and 12 percent positive. The curves 
of Fig. 49 plotted from these data show that for station 
arresters, the polarity is independent of current magnitude 
while for distribution arresters the number of positive 
discharges decreases with increase in current magni- 
tude. 

It is Interesting to compare these results with the voltage 
measurements made on 4-kv distribution circuits by Hal- 
pern and MeEachron, the results of which are shown in 
Fig. 30. If these voltages had appeared across 4-kv arresters 
with an impulse breakdown voltage of about 40 kv, the 
voltage curves for urban circuits indicate that 22 percent 
of the arrester discharge currents would have been positive, 
and the curves for rural cireuits indicate a figure of about 
35 percent. If these voltages had appeared on a 20-kv 
circuit with arresters having an impulse breakdown voltage 
of about 75 kv, no positive discharge currents would have 
been preduced by the urban circuits and 27 percent would 
have been produced by the rural cireuits. The increase in 
positive discharge currents recorded in distribution arrest- 
ers probably is due to induced surges. Quite likely they are 
greater on the lower-voitage circuits, and greater the 
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TABLE 1— DATA ON STROKES TO LINES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
WATER AND POWER COMPANYS 












































Recorded Strokes 
Length Strokes | Per 100 Miles* 
Line in | Year [70 
Miles In | Aver-| In Aver- 
Year| age | Year| age 
1935 | 115 |...... 125 
1936 i ION [...... Lis 
Safe Harbor-Westport- i937 | 87 |...... 95 
Takoma, 220 kv.,..| 91.8 || 1938 | B4 |...... 59 
(11939 | 118 |...... 129 
O en 96 |.....1105 (05) 
Safe Harbor-Riverside, 1938 | 46 |...... 81 
220 kv............. 50.5 41939 | 45 3......] 89 
ellas sos] 46 j... 90 
31.5 | 1935 2T |...... 86 
31.5 | 1936 69 219 
Safe Harbor-Perrys-|/31.5 | 1937 44 |...... 140 
ville, 132 kv........ 33.8 1938 56 L...... 166 
33.8 | 1939: 58 |... 157 
ense foe} 90 1... 154 135) 
1936 | BL |...... 136 
1987 | 4l L..... 180 
Holtwood-York, 66 kv.: 22.8 111928 15 ]|...... 66 
[1989 | 22 [...... 97 
esed 27 ].....120 (119) 
1986 30 |...... 102 
Holtwood-Coatesville, 1987 | 25 |...... 85 
66 kv... eee 29.4 41938 | 68 1...... 232 
1939) 48 j...... 153 
42 aaa 143 (123) 
Holtwood-Baltimore, [ 40 
66 kv (2 lines) and|| (of 
Philadelphia Road-|right-|;190390 | 66 | 68 | 165 165 
Gunpowder, 110kv.. | of- | 
iway) ij 


Weighted average for all lines through 1939 is 120 strokes per 100 mile-years 
having magnitudes giving tower currents in excess of 2400 amperes. 

*Figures la parentheses are averages extending through 1942 and represent 1364 
mile-years of experience. 

System average strokes per 100 miles of line per year ia 113 for five observed 
lines totaling 1617 mile-years of experience, 


more exposed the lines, thus permitting higher magnitudes 
of induced surges. 


28. Number of Strokes to Transmission Lines 


Of particular importance in evaluating lighting per- 
formance of a transmission line is knowledge of the prob- 
able number of strokes to it. Hansson and Waldori**? 
present valuable data on this subject from surge-crest am- 
meter studies on lines of the Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company with voltage ratings ranging from 66 to 
220 kv, as magnetic links were placed on every tower. 
These data for the first five years aresummarized in Table 1 
and show a maximum variance in the number of strokes 
per 100 miles of line per year of from 59 to 232. The max- 
imum variance for any line over the eight-year period 
studied was from 48 to 232 and the variance of the aver- 
age for each line over the eight-year period was from 95 to 
135 strokes per 100 miles per year. The weighted average 
of the data according to length of line and years considered 
is 113. These lines are located in a region with annual iso- 
keraunic levels from 35 to 40. Converting the figure of 
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TABLE 2—OuTAGES DUE TO LIGHTNING FOR LINES WITHOUT 
GROUND WIRES 





























Outages 
Years | Tolal Per 100 
Line Kv Length | Cov- | Out- | Miles 
^ t ered | ages Per 
Line- 
Year 
Interstate Power Co., 
Clinton-Dubuque™....7 66 54 6) 277 97 
Pa. Water & Power Co., 
Holtwood-York?.....| 66 23 11 | 213 84 
Various lines in United; : 
States and Canada* i 
IBA, wood... 110 79.4 Bl... 24 
20-A, sleel...........) 146 14803 102...... 5.6 
23-BH, wood.........) 1382 | 39.8 | B8... 37.2 
31-B, sheel...........[ 132 | 111.0 lo o 
34K, steel... | 110 j 38.3 10 61 
34-0, steel... ¡ 110 104.5 JO ...... 22.8 
Steele Abovef 673 | 1929 | 21 
100 j| 560 1930 |...... 14 
Wood 60-100. 394 1929 |...... 26.6 
A eee 60-100 481 1929 |...... 23.5 
738 1930 L..... 25.9 
Wood cc 80 60/13 475 1929 L..... 24.6 
420 | 1930 |...... 30.4 
Steel? i ee 30- 60i| 165 | 19289 5.....] 17.6 
| 128 1980 |... i 14.2 
Pa. Power & Light Co., | | | 
steel... Lu. | 220 * 4l — Bei $95 





*'For numbered references see list at end of article. 
*See Tabie 1 of the Appendix. 


113 to the conventional standard isokeraunic level of 30 
results in 97, or about 100 strokes per 100 miles per year. 
Additional information is provided by available light- 
ning outage records of lines without ground wires. Data 
of this na£ure are summarized in Table 2. The lines listed 
in this table are in regions with annual isokeraunic levels 
ranging from about 30 to 55, and the data give outages 
varying from 15 to 87 per 100 line-miles per year, with an 
average weighted according to length of from 30 to 35. 
All strokes to lines do not produce flashover, and all 
flashovers do not produce outages. Data published by 
Bell” indicate a ratio of 1.5 between the number of strokes 
producing flashover and those producing outage on the 
portion of the 220-kv Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line of the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company that does not 
have ground wires. Information supplied by I. W. Gross 
on the 132-kv lines of the American Gas and Electric 
Sompany (which have ground wires) indicates a ratio of 
1.27. This ratio probably varies with the system, being 
higher the longer the flashover path and the lower the faut 
current. An estimate of the number of strokes producing 
flashover on a given line without ground wires can be 
obtained from, say, Curve 3 of Pig. 44, together with a 
knowledge of the surge impedanee of the line and its in- 
sulation level. The voltage produced by a stroke to a phuse 
conductor should be equal to the product of one-half the 
stroke current and the surge impedance of the conductor. 
Estimates of the probable mean ratio between outages and 
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Fig. 50 —Probable variation of strokes to line as a function of 
height,” 


strokes to lines without ground wires for the lines listed in 
Table 2 indicate a mean value for strokes to lines of about 
60 per 100 line-miles per year. This is, of course, only an 
estimate, and probably the figure of 100 based on Waldorf’s 
data should be used in a region of isokeraunie level of 30. 

Lightning-performance studies of lines made in the lab- 
oratory with models hy Wagner, McCann, and MacLane™ 
indicate that the number of strokes to the line is a function 
of tower height as shown in Fig. 50. However, no such 
trend is shown in Waldorf's data. ‘This is probably because 
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Fig. 51—Probability curves of crest currents in lightning 
strokes to transmission lines, 


*Based on 100 strokes to line per 100 miles of line per year. 
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other factors such as line locations cause a greater variance. 
Thus the average value of 100 should apply to all practical 
values of tower height. 

lt is then possible to plot Waldorf’s percentage distri- 
bution curve in Fig, 44 as a probability curve giving the 
number of strokes of a given magnitude to be expected. 
This is shown in Fig. 51 with the corresponding curve of 
Lewis and Foust which is Curve 1 of Fig. 44. The prob- 
ability curve used by Harder and Clayton?! for estimating 
line performance is also given in Fig. 51. This curve is 
essentially based on the data published by Waldorf? except 
that it has been modified slightly in the high-current re- 
gion. The data of this figure are on a line basis and not a 
circuit basis; the number of strokes to a line is independent 
of the number of circuits comprising it. 


29. Number of Surges Discharged by Lightning Ar- 
resters 


Fig. 52 shows curves compiled from the data of Gross 
and MeMorris™ and McEachron and MeMorris? on the 
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Fig. 52--Curves showing number of surges of given magni- 
tudes that arresters discharge per year. 
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Fig. 53—Distribution of duty on station arresters; data from 
Gross and McMorris* on 85 three-phase banka for four-year 
period, 
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Fig. 54—Duty on individual arresters from data obtalned by 
McCann and Beck,“ 


expected number of surges of a given magnitude to be 
discharged per single-phase arrester per year. The curves 
indicate an average of 0.8 surge exceeding 300 amperes for 
station arresters, but only 0.4 for all distribution arresters. 
Rural distribution arresters experience more than urban 
arresters, because of the greater density and better shielding 
of urban arresters. Rural distribution arresters, although 
having fewer surges than station arresters, are required to 
discharge higher currents. 

Figs. 53 and 54 show the distribution of duty among 
individual arresters. Fig. 53, drawn from the data reported 
by Gross and MeMorris, shows that for a group of station 
arresters 32 percent discharged no surges in four years, 
only 25 percent discharged two, and the maximum number 
discharged was 3.84 per single-phase arrester per year. The 
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Fig. 55— Effect of line construction on number and magnitude 
of station-arrester discharge currents; Gross and McMorris.” 
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eurve of Fig. 54 indicates more discharges. This may not 
be typical of duty on an average group of arresters, as the 
locations were chosen because experience indicated that 
they were subject to severe lightning conditions. 

The effect of line insulation on arrester duty is shown in 
Fig. 55. Wood-pole lines with no ground wires, as would 
be expected, produce more severe duty. 


30. Wave Shape of Lightning Currents 


An inherent difficulty in measuring the total current in 
direct strokes is the necessity of obtaining a point at which 
the current is totalized. This has led to collecting the 
current in a single mast. If, however, these masts are on 
low objects such as transmission towers, the chance of a 
particular point being struck is small. On the other hand, 
if tall objects such as buildings and smoke stacks are uti- 
lized, more records for a single installation can be obtained 
but it is always uncertain how much such strokes differ 
from those to lower objects, as dealt with in the power- 
transmission problem. It is known, for example, that the 
initial streamers, the direction of propagation, and other 
vital characteristics differ in the measured discharges at 
the Empire State Building from those elsewhere. In spite 
of these uncertainties, most. direct-stroke data have been 
obtained on tall objecta. 

Stekolnikov and Valeev™ in Russia in 1986 obtained the 
first oscillograms of the current in direct strokes. These 
studies were made with a balloon attached to a metal cable 
and flown at altitudes between 500 and 800 meters during a 
thunderstorm. Resistance shunts were connected directly 
in the cable cireuit for a cathode-ray oscillograph and a 
high-speed rotating klydonograph. In addition, a short 
horizontal antenna about 20 meters above the ground was 
used with a cathode-ray oscillograph and a rotating kly- 
donograph. During the lightning season only two storms 
oceurred near the lightning station, but six strokes to the 
vertical antenna were recorded, five in one storm. The 
cathode-ray oscillogram of one of these is shown in Fig. 56, 
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Fig. 56—Cathode-ray oscillogram of current in lightning 
stroke to captive balloon." 


and data on the five strokes that could be analyzed are 
given in Table 3. These records indicate fronts of from 114 
to 10 microseconds and rates of rise of from 1.8 to 9 kilo- 
amperes per microsecond. The maximum duration as 
recorded by the oscillograph was not over 50 microseconds, 
but the instrument was not very sensitive. Some of the 
rotating klydonograph records of the individual compo- 
nents of the induced surges on the horizontal antenna, 
however, indicate durations from 2600 to 10 000 micro- 
seconds. 
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Several cathode-ray oscillograms obtained by MeEach- 
ron” show the wave shape of the initial high-current por- 
tion of suecessive components of multiple strokes. Oscillo- 
grams for two of these strokes are shown in Fig. 57. The 
first (a) is of a single stroke having a crest current of about 
15 000 amperes, a front of about 4 microseconds, and a 
time to half value of about 75 microseconds. The second 
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it may be only a few amperes. An example of a craterlamp 
oscillogram showing the presence of such currents between 
successive peaks is given in Fig. 58. This oscillogram is 
also Interesting in that it confirms an essential difference 
between the types of discharge to high and low objects. 
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Fig. 59—Fulchronograms of currents in direct strokes. 
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TABLE 8— TABULATED DATA ON FIVE STROKE-CURRENT OSCILLO- 
GRAMS OBTAINED BY STEKOLNIKOV AND VALEEV?? 





Oscillogram number.......- 1 2 3 4 5 
Crest value of current in kilo- 

amperes. ............... 80 18 3i 17 30 
Front of wave in microsec- 

onds. oo 8 10 3.5 10 1.5-2.0 


Maximum rate of rise of cur- 
rent in kilo-amperes per 


microsecond............. 6.6 7.6 25 4.0 
Mean rate of rise in kiloam- 

peres per mierosecond.... 3.8 1.8 9.0 1.7 
Measurable duration in mi- 

eroseconds. 000.000.0004 35 45 30 23 


Polarity—ail negative but last one, which was oscillatory. 
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Fig. 60—Fulchronograms of lightning-arrester discharge 
currents.” 


The vast majority of the discharges to the Empire State 
Building were initiated by upward streamers from the 
building, and until this streamer tapped a concentration 
of charge in the cloud the record indicated a low magnitude 
of current as shown in Fig. 58 for the first few tenths 
of a second. 

Wagner, MeCann, and Beck have presented data ob- 
tained with the fulchronograph on subjects varying be- 
tween 300 and 600 feet in height. Of twelve records ob- 
tained only one shows evidence that the discharge was 
initiated by an upward streamer. This record was obtained 
at the Cathedral of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and is No. 21 shown in Fig. 59. This figure 
also shows fulehronograms of direct strokes of the more 
conventional type. The Anaconda No. 29 represents the 
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Fig. 61 —Record of arrester discharge currents obtained at the 
33 kv Stone Creek Substation of the Ohio Power Company." 
(a) Cathode-ray oscillogram of current in the common ground. 

(b) Replot of cathode-ray oscillogram in linear coordinates. 
(c) Fulebronograma of current in the individual arrester phase 
legs. 


maximum measured lightning current for which the meas- 
ured current flowed through a single conductor. Record 
No. 34 has the largest number of components of the ful- 
chronograms obtained in this investigation, and shows, 
furthermore, that the maximum component does not al- 
ways occur near the beginning of the stroke, A similar 
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phenomenon was observed with photographie studies. 
Several fulehronograms of current discharged by arresters 
are shown in Fig. 60. A cathode-ray oseillogram of the 
neutral current and fulchronograms of phase currents for 
a lightning discharge of a three-phase arrester bank are 
shown in Fig. 61. 


31. Wave Shape of Initial High-Current Portion of 
Surge 


Time to Half Value—Fulchronograms®-™ giving the 
current wave shape and duration have been obtained of 
46 direct strokes having 118 components, and of station 
arrester discharges having 223 components, and of dis- 
tribution arrester discharges having 83 components, Ex- 
cluding four low-magnitude components of strokes that 
were initiated by upward streamers, the times to half value 
of the direct-stroke records of the initial high-current por- 
tions varied from approximately 15 to 90 microseconds, 
with 50 percent of the components having a time to half 
value of 43 microseconds. The times to half value of the 
station arrester surges varied from 10 to 120 microseconds, 
with 50 percent of the surges having a time to half value 
of 27 microseconds. The times to half value of the dis- 
tribution arrester surges varied from 10 to 350 micro- 
seconds. The character of the tail of the high-current 
components is the same in both direct-strokes and dis- 
tribution-arrester discharge records. The times to half 
value for arresters in stations are shorter than for distri- 
bution arresters or direct strokes. These data are sum- 
marized in Fig. 62. 
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Fig. 62--Percentage distribution curves of duration of in- 
dividual components of lightning-surge currents. 


Similar data obtained by McEachron* by means of the 
cathode-ray oscillograph are summarized in Fig. 63. 

Wave Fronts—The results of Stekolnikov and Valeev 
on direct strokes as summarized in Table 3 indicate wave 
fronts of from 1.5 to 10 microseconds. Fig. 64 summarizes 
data obtained on the Empire State Building.* 

Table 4 gives the results of measurements made with the 
magnetic surge-front recorder on direct-stroke currents, 
arrester discharge currents, and a transmission-line tower 
current. These data indicate a lower limit of 0.5 and an 
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Fig. 63-- Duration of current peaks measured to half-value, aa 
a function of frequency of occurrence;* based on 11 strokes 
measured with cathode-ray oscillograph. 
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Fig. 64— Time to first crest of current peaks, as a function of 
frequency of occurrence; based on cathode-ray oscillograms 
of 13 strokes. 
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Fig. 65— Percentage distribution curves of rate of current rise 
on fronts of lightning surges. 
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"TABLE 4—Recorps OBTAINED WITH MAGNETIC SURGE-FRONT 
RECORDERS BY WAGNER, McCann, AND BECK 

















Crest Average Rate 
Record Polarit c & Surge Front, of Rise, Am- 
Number y wrens, Microseconds| peres Per 
Amperes Mi d 
| icrosecon 
Currents in dircet strokes 
24 Neg, 19 000 2.5 7 600 
34 Neg. 3 000-12 500 0.5- 9.6* | 1300- 6 000* 
59 Neg. 1 000- 3 300 0.5-19,0* 174- 2 000* 
60 | Neg. 325- 6 800 | 0.5- 6.0* | 1140- 2 000* 
Currents in common grounds of three-phase arrester banks 
5 Neg. | 100 More 10 Less 10 
55 Neg. j 600 2 806 
30 | Pos. 500 | i 500 
41 Neg. 500 | 1.1 450 
at Pos. 600 | More 6 Less 100 
42 Pos. 825 More 20 Less 40 
38 Pos. 1 100 3.9 280 
47 Neg. 2 300 6 380 
45 Neg. 200 More 10 Less 20 
58 Neg. 5 100 1.6 3 200 
48 | Neg. 400- 4 300 (0.5-20)* 500- 2 600* 
Transmission-fine tower current 
66 | Neg. 50 406 1.16 43 600 











*These values indicate the limits within which the true values lie due to inaccu- 
racies introduced by multiple strokes. 


upper limit of 20 microseconds. The lower limit, however, 
is quite doubtful because the presence of multiple strokes 
impaired the indication. The highest average rate of cur- 
rent rise measured in a direct stroke in these studies is 
7600 amperes per microsecond for a stroke with a crest of 
19 000 amperes. However, the transmission line tower 
current, which had a crest of 50 400 amperes, indicated an 
average rate of rise of 43 600 amperes per microsecond. 
The highest average rate of rise measured in an arrester 
discharge was 3200 amperes per microsecond for 4 surge 
with a erest current of 5100 amperes. 

Fig. 65 gives percentage distribution curves on the rate 
of rise occurring on the front of the wave. Berger's meas- 
urements are of currents in transmission-line towers. The 
highest rate of rise that he recorded was between 30 000 
and 40 000 amperes per microsecond. However, the crest 
currents associated with the records did not exceed 40 000 
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Fig. 66—Percentage distribution curves of duration of indi- 
vidual components of lightning-surge currents, 
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amperes. Norinder's values are questionable, as they were 
estimated from measurements made of the magnetic fields 
produced by lightning strokes. MeEachron's data repre- 
sent the effective rate of rise of strokes measured with the 
eathode-ray oscillograph. McCann measured with the 
cathode-ray oscillograph and magnetic surge-front recorder 
the effective rate of rise of direct strokes to tall objects. 


32. Characteristics of the Long-Duration Tails 


The records obtained on the long-duration portion of 
direct strokes indicate that their character varies over wide 
limits. Aside from the strokes of continuing character 
recorded to tall objects, 571 the fulehronograms* of direct 
strokes indicate component durations of between 50 and 
300 000 microseconds. The curves of Fig. 66 show the 
measurable duration of individual components of direct 
strokes as measured with the fulchronograph and also the 
photographie-recorder. The fulchronograph and photo- 
grapbie-recorder have recording sensitivities of 50 amperes 
and 0.2 ampere, respectively. It is of interest that for any 
percentage occurrence value on this figure, the duration as 
recorded by the fulchronograph is only a small fraction of 
that shown by the photographic-recorder curve. This 
shows that on the average the duration of current above 
50 amperes in a component is only a small fraction of its 
total duration. 

It is shown in Fig. 66 that arrester-current records have 
considerably less evidence of long-duration tails. Of the 
268 discharge records obtained from arresters in stations, 
only 8 percent of the surges lasted longer than 300 micro- 
seconds. Of the 97 discharge records obtained from dis- 
tribution arresters, 54 percent of the surges had durations 
exceeding 300 microseconds. The 137 records obtained by 
photographic-recorder on arresters in stations show that 
50 percent of the surges lasted longer than 3000 micro- 
seconds. As shown by Bergvall and Beck power trans- 
formers on grounded-neutral systems should be able to 
absorb the long-tail portion of the wave to an appreciable 
degree, if a sufficiently low impedance path to ground is 
provided. Distribution transformers should perform this 
function to a lesser degree. Thus, under these conditions, 
the arresters and transformers tend to protect each other. 
The arrester takes the high-current portion of the surge, 
which is injurious to the transformer; and the transformer 
the long-duration portion, which is injurious to the arrester. 
This is verified by the fact® that the 14 long-duration 
records were obtained on systems in which the protective 
value of the transformer ground connection is absent, 
although only about 30 percent of the arrester records 
were obtained on this type of circuit. 

Further evidence of the influence of the system ground 
on surge duration is found in the field experience thai has 
been gained in the past with a new type distribution 
arrester.“ Of 27 000 arrester years of operation on four- 
wire systems in which the neutrals of the source trans- 
formers are grounded with the neutral brought out to the 
distribution transformers being protected, no failures have 
occurred. For systems with the source grounded but with 
the neutral not brought out and the primary of the pro- 
tected transformer not grounded, the record shows 7 fail- 
ures caused by lightning out of 8500 arrester years, or 
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0.082 percent. On delta systems 11 lightning failures have 
occurred in 4500 arrester years, giving a performance of 
0.24 percent, This result can be explained only by the 
presence of long-duration surges. 

A further significant fact is that 16 of the 18 failures 
occurred on four systems having only 1078 arrester years’ 
experience. These systems, in addition to being either 
delta- or wye-connected with the protected transformer 
ungrounded, were in regions of very high soil resistivity. 
This indicates that strokes m regions of high soil resistivity 
may have longer-duration components than those in 
regions of low soil resistivity. 


33. Conclusion 


As a result of the investigations described, certain char- 
acteristics of lightning may be said to be quite definitely 
known. Among these are: 


Mechanism of the discharge. 

Polarity. 

General wave shape. 

Number of components in the discharge. 

Time intervals between components of discharges, 

Total stroke durations. 

Crest magnitude of stroke current at ground, of tower 
currents, and of currents discharged by lightning arresters. 
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On the other hand, many questions are still only par- 
tially answered. Thus, 


i. Thunderstorms appear to follow more or less definite paths 
as influenced by focal terrain, which produces great localized 
variations in storm and lightning-stroke density. The only in- 
formation available as to the density of strokes is that distributed 
by the Weather Bureau, which pertains only to the number of 
storm days, and is based upon aural indications. The Bureau 
data do not take these local conditions and line locations with 
regard to them into consideration. 

2. Of the half-dozen proposed theories of charge formation, 
none explains completely all the factors involved. 

3. The length of the stroke channel, that is, the height of the 
charge centers above earth, and the distribution of charge and 
eurrent in the channels are still insufficiently known. 

4. Earth resistivity and geological structure appear to in- 
fluence the duration and possibly the crest magnitude of stroke 
discharges, but insufficient information is available to determine 
the extent. 

5. Tall objects unquestionably affect the initial streamers 
and it is likely that the subsequent discharge is also affected. 

6. The extent to which current at the ground flows between the 
individual components is still somewhat questionable. 

7. The initial rates of rise of stroke currents and voltages 
encountered on systems are stili worthy subjects of research. 

8. More direct evidence is required to determine whether some 
of the recorded tower currents are due to induced effects. 


It is apparent, therefore, that although considerable 
progress has been made in lightning research, many ques- 
tions still remain for further investigation. 
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LINE DESIGN BASED UPON DIRECT STROKES 
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determined by lightning and switching transients 

and not by the normal frequency voltage. For lines 
up to the highest voltages now in use, lightning disturb- 
ances resulting from direct strokes are usually a principal 
factor. The direct-stroke theory attributes the severe 
lightning disturbances on any transmission line to direct 
contact of the discharge with the line. Lines built in 
accord with this theory are shown in Fig. 1. Prior to the 
acceptance of the direct-stroke theory designers did not 
attempt to protect lines for direct strokes. They thought 
it highly improbable that lines would be struck directly, 
and, with the limited knowledge available, believed it 
practically impossible to cope with direct strokes, Lines 
were designed on the basis of induced strokes, which as- 
sumed that the charged cloud (eovering the vicinity of 
the line} with its accompanying gradient of voltage to 
ground, bound a charge on the line. The discharge of the 
eloud to a location other than the line itself released this 
bound charge, which was then free to travel along the 
line. Tests have shown that actual gradients appearing 
on the line during near-by discharges are too low to ac- 
count for the damage frequently done. 


T insulation requirements of transmission lines are 





Fig. 1—These two lines were designed in accordance with the 
direct stroke theory of protection, 


Revised by: 
E. L. Harder and J. M. Clayton 





Fig. 2--Proof of the direct stroke theory--in this case the 
lightning struck close to the line and 1600 feet from a record- 
ing station yet no abnormal voltages were recorded. 


An instance of lightning (Fig. 2) that struck earth with- 
in 1600 feet of a field measuring station and within 250 
feet of a 220-kv line, without establishing any above- 
normal voltage on the line itself, did much to start the 
investigators actively to consider direct strokes as the 
actual menace. 

Consideration was given to the effect of direct stokes 
and methods of combating them as early as 1929.1 The 
early exponent of the theory was Dr. C. L. Fortescue. 
In 1930 Dr. Fortescue was sufficiently satisfied with the 
theory to publish an article? “Direct Strokes, Not In- 
duced Surges Chief Cause of High-Voltage Line Fiash- 
over," and in 1931 Fortescue and Conwell? gave a com- 
plete discussion on the application of the direct-stroke 
theory to actual line design, 
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The direet stroke theory is now completely accepted for 
high-voltage lines (See App. Tables 1 and 2). Much evi- 
dence is being collected on the low-voltage rural lines to 
indicate that even here it is the direct stroke for whieh 
protection must be provided. More evidence must be 
secured for medium- and low-voltage lines to evaluate 
properly the possible effects of induced strokes. However, 
if the protection is based on the direct-stroke viewpoint, 
then induced strokes sink to insignificance on lines of any 
voltage. 

Protection against direct strokes requires a shield to 
prevent lightning from striking the electrical conductors, 
together with adequate drainage facilities and adequate 
insulation structures so that the discharge can drain to 
ground without affecting the conductors. As an alterna- 
tive the line can be built without shielding but rather 
auxiliary discharge paths provided so that any discharge 
tending to interfere with the flow of normal-frequency 
current will be interrupted, The shielding method does 
not allow an arc path to form from the line conductor to 
ground, thereby giving inherent protection in the design 
itself. Ground wires is one form of this type of protec- 
tion. The non-shielding method or protection by auxil- 
jary devices does allow an are to form between the ground 
structure and conductors but means are provided to 
quench it without line interruption. De-ion protector 
tubes are a form of the latter type of protection. 

This discussion is confined to the electrical character- 
istics of transmission-line design, and does not deal with 
the mechanical characteristies, which are adequately 
covered elsewhere.* The discussion of the general factors 
to be considered in designing the two types of lightning- 
proof lines is intended only to give a general idea of how 
these factors affect the line performance, The results 
should not be taken as rigorous but rather should be used 
for considering preliminary designs on a comparative 
basis. The chief value of the general curves lies in the 
facility provided for considering alternative designs on a 
comparative basis; however, a check of the curves against 
a large amount of actual line experience docs indicate 
good agreement, 


I. LINE DESIGN—INHERENT PROTECTION 
1. Design Factors 


The design of a transmission line against lightning for 
a desired performance, is practically independent of oper- 
ating voltage. The main consideration is how to obtain 
a protection level for the desired performance. 

The basic principles underlying the design of a line 
based on the direct-stroke theory are: 


(1) Ground wires with sufficient mechanical strength 
must be located to shield the line conductors ade- 
quately from direct strokes. 

Adequate clearance from the line conductor to the 
tower or to ground must be maintained so that the 
full effectiveness of the insulating structure can be 
obtained. (Sleet might influence this selection.) 
Adequate clearances from ground wires to con- 
ductors must be maintained, especially at the 
midspan, to prevent flashover to the conductors 


(2) 


(3) 
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up to the protective voltage level used for the line 
design. 

Last, but equally as important, tower-footing re- 
sistances as low as are economically justified must 
be secured. 


mp ———T TE 


(4) 
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PROTECTIVE 
ANGLE 


Fig. 3—Ground wire arrangements on 230-kv line, 


The above points can be better visualized from Fig. 3 
which shows a sketch of the ground wire arrangement for 
a single-circuit. The ground wires are shown placed high 
above the line conductors and are well out on the towers, 
With this type of construction the ground wires are not 
placed directly over the conductors. This eliminates the 
possibility of contact in case of dancing conductors with 
sleet loading and also reduces the tower-top cost. Expe- 
rience with lines and also tests" have shown that when 
the protective angle (the angle formed by a line through 
the ground wire and the outer phase wire and the vertical) 
does not exceed 30 degrees, good shielding of the line con- 
ductors is obtained, and the probability of side stroke to 
the conductor is slight. Data taken from many lines 
show that as this angle increases, the probability of flash 
to the conductor increases. This factor will be discussed 
in greater detail later. 

Where the ground wires are directly connected to the 
supporting structures, such as to the tower top in the 
case of steel lines, or to the pole top with ground wires 
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down the poles in case of wood-pole construction, the 
correct location of ground wires placed high above the 
phase wires is a compromise with the effective utility of 
the insulating structure. However, unless ground wires 
are placed to intercept the strokes their purpose is de- 
feated. Thus the first requisite is to correctly place the 
ground wires well above the conductors to prevent side 
flashes to the conductors. Structures on which the ground 
wires are not directly connected to the steel pole have 
been considered. For example, wood has been used to 
insulate the ground wires from the steel supporting struc- 
ture, the ground connection to the ground wires being 
taken entirely free of the supporting structure. Also the 
erection of poles entirely separate from the conductor 
supporting structures and elevated high enough to shield 
the conductors have also been proposed. Since the design 
factors for arrangements of this sort are different they 
will be considered later. This discussion is confined en- 
tirely to lines having the ground wires directly connected 
to the supporting structure. 

The second and third factors, the maintenance of ade- 
quate clearance from conductors to towers and from 
ground wires to conductors are naturally of importance 
in obtaining a balanced design and are discussed at length 
later. 

The degree to which the fourth requirement—low foot- 
ing resistance—can be met depends on local soil condi- 
tions. The method used to reduce the equivalent footing 
resistance and the degree to which this is carried is surely 
a matter of economics as the problem is one of balancing 
the cost of lowering the resistance against the cost of in- 
creased insulation and tower structure to secure the de- 
sired performance. Experience indicates that some means 
of reducing the footing resistance to an equivalent of ten 
ohms, as measured with the ground wires removed, is 
more economical than adding insulation. The resistivities 
of the principle earth materials, listed in Table 1, vary 


TABLE Í- BARTH RESISTIVITY 








Meter Centimeter 

Ohms Foot Ohms Ohms 
General Average........ 100 328 10,000 
Bea Water. ........ooo». 6,01-1.0 10.0328-3.28 1-100 
Swampy Ground........ 10-100 32.8-328 1000-10 000 
Dry Earth ............. 1000 3280 106 
Pure Slate........o.ooo. 107 3.28X 10! 10° 
Sandstone.............. 108 3.28108 10" 





over a considerable range so that the selection of the 
method of securing low tower footing resistance, will de- 
pend on local soil conditions. A more complete discussion 
of the use of ground rods and counterpoise will be given 
ater. 

Considerable work has been done on establishing meth- 
ods? for predetermining the design requirements of lines 
to provide a desired immunity against lightning tripouts. 
The curves of Fig. 4 present an estimating method’ which 
is based on the stroke current probability curve. This 
curve is essentially based on the data published by Wal- 
dorf? except that it has been modified slightly in the high 
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current region to allow for strokes up to 200 000 amperes, 
which are known to occur from other field data. These 
data have been obtained through field research on a large 
number of lines. This estimating method treats the light- 
ning stroke as a constant fixed current; that is, the current 
magnitude is assumed to be independent of the stroke 
terminating impedance. 

The curves have been calculated on the basis that the 
stroke is intercepted by a shield wire. The lightning 
current is then expected to tuke the path along the shield 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF ANACOM STUDY 


A ETT, 





























Tower | Tower-Top | Mid-Span Time Lag to 
Span Footing Voltage Voltage Insulate 
Fee t Resist- | Per Ampere | Per Ampere (Microseconds) 
ance, of Stroke of Stroke 
Ohms Current Current Tower | Midspan 
200 5 11.6 21.5 2.0 2.0 
10 12.5 21.9 2.0 2.0 
20 16.3 28.5 2.0 2.0 
50 28.8 30.5 2.0 2.0 
100 45.0 40.5 2.0 2.0 
400 5 13.2 45.0 2.0 2.0 
16 15.0 454 2.0 2.0 
20 21.0 46.5 2.0 2.6 
50 36.0 48.8 2.0 2.0 
100 57.5 56.3 2.0 2.0 
600 5 14.0 65.0 2.0 2.0 
10 15.4 65.0 2.0 2.0 
20 21.5 67.5 2.0 2.0 
50 38.8 68.0 2.0 2.0 
100 64.0 72.0 2.0 2.0 
800 5 14.0 86.0 2.0 2.0 
10 16.0 86.0 2.0 2.0 
20 22.0 87.5 2.0 2.0 
50 42.0 50.0 20 2.0 
100 72.0 92.5 2.0 2.0 
1000 5 14.0 110.0 2.0 2.0 
10 17.0 110.0 2.0 2.0 
20 24.5 110.0 2.0 2.0 
50 45.0 110.0 2.0 2.0 
100 75.0 113.0 2.0 2.0 
1200 5 14.0 125.0 2.0 2.0 
19 17.0 125.0 2.0 2.0 
20 24.5 125.0 2.0 2.0 
50 45.0 125.0 2.0 20 
100 75.0 130.0 2.4 20 
1600 5 14.0 158.0 20 20 
10 17.0 158.0 20 2.0 
20 24.5 158.0 20 2.0 
50 45.0 158.0 3.2 2.0 
100 75.0 158.0 32 20 
2000 5 14.0 167.0 2.0 20 
10 17.0 167.0 2.0 2.0 
20 24.5 167.0 2.0 2.0 
50 45.0 167.0 4.0 2.0 
100 75.0 167.0 4.0 2.0 
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Fig. 4—Curves for estimating line insulation and performance, based on 10-inch, 5%-inch spaced. suspension insulators, or 
equivalent, and an isokeraunic level of 30 storm duys per year. 


The numerals on curves (a) to (b) indicate tower footing resistance, (i) and (3) length of span. 


wire, down the tower or towers, and through the tower- 
footing resistance to ground. As the current follows this 
path to ground, a transient voltage appears across the 
line insulation. Neglecting normal-frequency voltage, the 
magnitude of this voltage depends chiefly on the stroke 
current magnitude and wave shape, tower-footing resist- 
ance, tower inductance, span length, and coupling factor. 
Assuming the voltage across the insulation has been de- 
termined for a particular set of parameters, the insulation 
requirements can be determined from the characteristic 
curves of Fig. 5. 

The curves of Fig. 4 are based on tower-top and mid- 
span potentials, which were determined from a study on 
the Anacom.! A typical line was set up on the Anacom 
and using a typical current wave, stroke currents were 
applied at tower-top and midspan and the corresponding 


potentials measured. A 240 microsecond current wave 
was used throughout the study as representative of light- 
ning strokes to transmission lines. Tower-top and midspan 
potentials were determined for the range of span lengths 
and footing resistances covered by the curves of Fig, 4. 
Some typical voltage solutions are shown in Fig. 6 and 
the complete results of the study are summarized in 
Table 2. Using these solutions and taking coupling into 
account the insulation requirement for any particular 
value of stroke current to tower can be determined from 
the following relationship. 


Insulation strength =stroke current Xtower-top voltage 
perampere of stroke current X (one— 
coupling). 


For this insulation strength the required number of insu- 
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Fig. 5—Characteristics of insulators and gaps, all values are 
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based on 11440 positive waves and corrected to standard 


atmospheric conditions, 


lators was determined from the characteristic curves of 
Fig. 5. Note that the time lag curve to use is determined 
from the Anacom solutions. For example, the 3.2-micro- 
second time-lag curve is used in determining the tower 
insulation requirements for a line with 1600-foot spans 
and 100 ohms tower-footing resistance, Fig. 6(d). This is 
the time at which the tower-top potential is reduced ap- 
preciably by reflected waves from adjacent towers. 

Midspan insulation requirements for strokes to midspan 
were determined from the results of the Anacom study in 
a similar manner. The Anacom study and basis of the 
parameters used in the study are deseribed in detail in 
reference $, 

Thus, using the method outlined above, the tower and 
midspan insulation requirements were determined for 
various span lengths and tower-footing resistances and 
plotted as the permissible stroke current curves of Fig. 4. 
The probability of flashover can be determined by com- 
bining these curves with the stroke current probability 
curve. The magnitude of the stroke current is recognized 
as a Matter of probability. Thus, the probability of flash- 
over for a given case is simply the probability of stroke 
current in excess of that required to cause flashover. The 
stroke current probability curve is given in Fig. 7. The 


combination of the permissible stroke current curves of 
Fig. 4 and the probability curve of Fig. 7 results in the 
general probability curves of Fig. 4. 

The probability eurves give line performance on the 
basis that all strokes are to tower, or all to midspan, re- 
spectively. Thus, line performance is determined by aver- 
aging the two outage probabilities obtained from the 
tower and midspan curves, respectively, For a co-ordi- 
nated line, having equal outage probabilities at tower and 
at midspan, either curve gives the total outages per 100 
miles of line per year. 

The result of reducing the tower-footing resistance is 
shown in Fig. 4. For example, a line designed for 10 insu- 
lators with 400-foot span and 100-ohm footing resistance, 
would have a protection level of 28 000 amperes stroke- 
current maximum. Further, the same line with 20-ohm 
footing resistance would have a protection level of 80 000 
amperes and with 5 ohms, a level of 126 000 amperes 
maximum. Thus, lowering the footing resistance increases 
the utility of a given string of insulators. The protection 
level can further be increased by the addition of insulators 
with corresponding increase in clearances. A line designed 
with two insulators and a footing resistance of 10 ohms 
would have a protection level of approximately 28 000 
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Fig. 6—Typical current wave and tower-top and midspan 
potentials from Anacom study. 


(a) 2x40 microsecond current wave; 

(b) 400-foot span, 50 ohm tower footing resistance; 
(c) 1000-foo& span, 10 chm tower footing resistance; 
(d) 1600-foot span, 100 ohm tower footing resistance 


amperes while 7 and 11 insulators would have protection 
levels of 80 000 and 122 000 amperes maximum, respec- 
tively, according to Fig. 4(b). These curves for different 
span lengths provide a method of making estimates for 
different numbers of insulators and different footing re- 
sistances, facilitating the selection of the most economical 
design of a transmission line to meet the service require- 
ments. 

The second factor—adequate clearance from conductor 
to the tower can readily be obtained by providing an air- 
gap distance equivalent to the number of insulators. Al- 
though flashover curves of gaps and insulators have been 
published they are given in Fig. 5 for convenience in arriv- 
ing at equivalents between insulators and gaps in air. 
This air distance plus the distance allowed for the swing 
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of the conductor by the wind will then determine the 
clearance from the conductor to the tower for the con- 
ductor in the normal position. The spacing between 
conductors can be determined by the method given above, 
the proper allowance being made for the supporting struc- 
tures. The only insulation requirement from an operating 
point of view is that the 60-cycle flashover of the insula- 
tion or clearances must be of the order of four times the 
operating voltage to neutral. If this requirement is sat- 
isfied the probability of outage from switching surges 
will be negligible and then the lightning consideration will 
prevail. Table 3 shows the number of insulators neces- 
sary to satisfy this requirement for various operating 
voltages. 


TABLE 3-- MINIMUM SUSPENSION INSULATORS TO PREVENT 
OUTAGES FROM SWITCHING SURGES 






Maximum Expected | 








Voltage Switching Surge —Kv 
Class of 
Kv. 4x Voltage Class x 4/2 Insulatora 
V3 
69 225 4 
115 375 5 
138 445 6 
161 520 7 
230 745 10 
287 930 13 
845 1120 15 


The third requirement, midspan clearance, requires 
more consideration. On modern lines midspan clearances 
normally required for icing and shielding considerations 
and for mechanical reasons provide a high level of protec- 
tion, For example, the midspan clearances required to 
provide the relatively high protection level of 100 000 
amperes for 400-, 600-, 800- and 1000-foot spans are 9.7, 
13.8, 19.8, and 26 feet, respectively, according to Fig. 4(1), 
These clearances closely approximate the average values 
usually encountered on modern lines. 

In general, midspan proiection levels are higher than 
tower protection levels, and in some eases midspan pro- 
iection levels are exiremely high with the results that 
midspan flashovers become negligible. In the previous 
example of a line designed with 400-foot span, 10 insu- 
lators, and with 100-, 20-, and 5-ohm footing resistances, 
the minimum midspan clearances should be at least 2.3, 
7.0 and 12.5 feet, respectively, to be insulated for the 
saine stroke current at midspan as at tower. However, a 
line with 400-foot spans normally has a midspan clear- 
ance of approximately 10 feet irrespective of footing re- 
sistance. This clearance provides a protection level of 
102 000 amperes; a comparable protection level at tower 
requires 12-ohm footing resistance. For higher values of 
footing resistance, it is desirable to maintain the high 
midspan protection level since this resulis in better line 
performance. In some cases it may be desirable to raise 
the midspan protection level. This can be accomplished 
by increasing the midspan clearance by allowing the 
ground wires te sag less than the conductors, 
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Fig. 7—Lightning stroke current probability curve. Strokes 
per 100 miles of line per ycar based on isokeraunic level of 30. 


2. Design for Given Performance 


This discussion has been based entirely on securing 
estimates for a given protection level. The question arises 
as to the level that should be secured for a given standard 
of service. The probability of flashover for a given pro- 
tection level can be determined from the stroke current 
probability curve of Fig. 7, which is based on an isoker- 
aunic level of 30 storm days per year. 

For example, a transmission line with a protection 
level for 100 000 amperes stroke current maximum has 
an expected probability factor of 0.7 outage per 100 miles 
per year for an isokeraunie level of 30, and twice that, or 
1.4 for an isokeraunie level of 60. Also a transmission 





Fig. 8—Annual isokeraunic map of the United States showing number of thunder- 


storm days per year. 
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line designed for a protection level of 20000 amperes 
stroke current maximum has a probability of 30 outages 
per 100 miles per year for an isokeraunie level of 30. In 
other words, the probability of having outages on a line 
decreases as the protection level increases, because the 
probability of experiencing strokes in excess of the higher 
level is not so great. 

Adding insulators or reducing tower-footing resistances 
result in an increased protection level. There is an eco- 
nomic limit to which this increase in protection level ean 
be carried. Little is gained in performance of the line by 
raising the protection level beyond a certain limit, For 
example, on a line designed with 8 insulators and 50, 20, 
or 5 ohms footing resistance the expected probability of 
outage is 15.6, 4.1, and 0.8 outages per 100 miles per year, 
respectively. With 12 insulators the expected performance 
is 7.8 1.0, and 0.2 outages per 100 miles per year. These 
values assume equal protection levels at tower and mid- 
span. Therefore, for the higher footing resistances con- 
siderably better performance can be expected from in- 
creased insulation, up to a certain limit. However, for 
the lower footing resistance not much is gained from in- 
creased insulation. H 5 ohms can be obtained, little re- 
turn can be expected from any increase over 11 insulators, 
but for 20 ohms the desirable number of insulators is in- 
creased to 17 to obtain the same outage probability. 

The probability curves of Figs. 4 and 7 are based on an 
isokeraunic level of 30 storm days per year. An isokeraunie 
map!^" for the United States is shown in Fig. 8. The 
probability of outage is assumed to vary directly with 
the number of storm days so that if an area has 45 storm 
days per year from the map, the outage probability 
should be multiplied by 1.5. 

The curves of Fig. 4 for estimating outages due to 
strokes to tower are based on coupling factors correspond- 
ing to a ground wire 100 feet above the ground plane 
and a 30-foot separation between ground wire and con- 
ductor. For other values of ground wire height and sepa- 
ration, the number of insulators 
should be corrected to allow for the 
corresponding change in coupling 
factor; the correction factors are 
given in Fig. 9. The equivalent 
number of insulators to use with the 
curves of Fig. 4 is obtained by 
roultiplying the actual number of 
insulators by the correction factor 
corresponding to the actual ground 
wire height and spacing. The spac- 
ing between ground wire and con- 
ductor refers to the distance to the 
conductor with the greatest tran- 
sient voltage across its insulator 
string. This is the conductor most 
distant from the ground wire, since 
the coupling between this conductor 
and ground wire is less than the 
coupling for the closer conductors. 

On some lines the midspan pro- 
tection level may be more than 
twice the tower protection level with 
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Fig. 9 —Correction factors for ground wire height and ground 
wire-to-conductor spacing at tower, 


the result that strokes to midspan may cause flashover at 
tower rather than at midspan. H the permissible stroke 
current to midspan is more than twice the permissible 
stroke current to tower, the outage probability is the aver- 
age of that corresponding to the permissible stroke current 
to tower and that corresponding to twice this stroke cur- 
rent. If the permissible stroke current curves of Fig, 4 in- 
dicate the midspan protection level is more than twice the 
tower protection level, the outage probability should be 
determined from the curve of Fig. 10. 

On wood-pole lines where the Insulating medium may 
be a combination of porcelain, wood, and air, the insula- 
tion strength of the flashover path must be determined 
and converted to an equivalent number of standard insu- 
lators. The insulation strengths of standard insulators 
and air can be determined from Fig. 5, and the insulation 
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Fig. 10—Curve for determining the outage probability if the 
midspan protection level is more than twice the tower pro- 
tection level, 
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strength of wood in series with the insulator string can be 
determined from Fig. 11.5 For estimating purposes the 
flashover voltages of the different insulating media can 
be added and the equivalent number of insulators for the 
total flashover voltage can be determined from Fig. 5. In 
making these calculations all flashover voltages should be 
based on the two microsecond time lag curves. 

The general curves are based on all flashovers causing 
power follow and consequently outages; however, all 
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Fig. 11--Impulse insulation added to suspension-insulator 
strings by wood crossarms. 


flashovers do not result in outages depending on the line 
insulation characteristics and other factors. The ratio of 
outage to flashover is discussed in section HI. 


3. Application of Curves 


The use of the curves of Fig. 4 in estimating line per- 
formance is Hlustrated by a few examples. 
Example 1. A proposed 138-kv line is to have not more 
than 2 outages per 100 miles per year based on an iso- 
keraunic level of 30. Shielding the line is recognized as 
desirable. Soil conditions are such that the footing re- 
sistance is 100 ohms. Tests show that four 30-foot ground 
rods reduce the resistance to 50 ohms; that a partial 
counterpoise reduces this to 20 ohms equivalent, and that 
an adequate counterpoise reduces it to 10 ohms equivalent. 
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The first question is span length. The topography of 
the country, conductor size, ete., must be considered. 
However, assume that all factors have been considered 
and 1000-foot spans have been selected and that ground 
wires and conductors will be sagged to permit a midspan 
separation of 24 feet. The outage probability for this 
midspan separation is 1.0, Fig. 4(1). Therefore, the outage 


TABLE 4— MINIMUM CLEARANCE FROM CONDUCTOR TO TOWER 








Tower Footing Number of Clearance 
Resistance Ohms Insulators Inches 
100 27 155 
50 18 105 
20 10 59 
10 7 43 





probability for strokes to tower must be 3.0 so that the 
average of the tower and midspan outages will be 2.0, 
For three outages per 100 miles per year and 100-ohms 
footing resistance, 27 insulators are required, Fig. 4(e). 
The number of insulators becomes 18 for 50 ohms, 10 for 
20 ohms, and 7 for 10 ohms footing resistance. The mini- 
mum conductor-to-tower clearance, balanced against the 
insulator flashover, is given in Table 4. These dimensions 
allow a layout of the towers; and the added cost of towers, 
insulators, etc., can be balanced against the cost of re- 
ducing the footing resistance. 

Example 2. Determine the outage probability of a 69-kv 
steel-tower line, shielded by overhead ground wire, lo- 
eated in an area where the isokeraunic level is 50, which 
has eight 534-inch spaced suspension insulators per string. 
The average span is 600 feet with a midspan separation 
of 16 feet. The average tower-footing resistance is 50 
ohms. 

From the probability curves, Fig. 4(c), the outage 
probability for strokes to tower corresponding to eight 
insulators and 50 ohms tower-footing resistance is 13.7 
per 100 miles per year and the permissible stroke current 
is 35 000 amperes. From Fig. 4(1) the outage probability 
for strokes to midspan corresponding to the given span 
length and separation is 0.5 per 100 miles per year, and 
the permissible stroke current is 110 000 amperes. Since 
the permissible stroke current to midspan is more than 
twice the permissible stroke current to tower, strokes to 
midspan can cause flashovers and consequently outages 
at the tower. For this case the outage probability is de- 
termined from Fig. 10. The outage probability for a 
permissibie stroke current to tower of 35 000 amperes is 
8.5 per 100 miles per year for an isokeraunic level of 30. 
The corresponding outage probability for an isokeraunic 
level of 50 is 50/30X8.5=14.2 per 100 miles per year. 
Example 3. Determine the outage probability based on 
an isokeraunic level of 30 of a 69-kv wood-pole line having 
Six standard insulators and an average pole-grounding 
resistance of 50 ohms. The average span is 600 feet with 
a 14-foot midspan separation. The line insulation con- 
sists of six feet of wood in the electrical cireuit in addition 
to the six insulators. The spacing between ground wire 
and conductors is 12 feet at the poles and the ground wire 
is 50 feet above the ground plane. 
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The equivalent insulation of the wood and porcelain 
based on the two microsecond time-lag curves can be 
determined from Figs. 5 and 11. The flashover voltages 
for six insulators and six feet of wood are 800 kv and 760 
kv, respectively. From Fig. 5 the sum of these values, 
1500 kv, is equivalent to 12 standard insulators. 

The increased coupling due to spacing and ground wire 
height ean be taken into account by the correction factors 
of Fig. 9; a eorrection factor of 1.1 corresponds to a 12- 
foot separation and ground wire height of 50 feet. Correct- 
ing for eoupling the equivalent insulation becomes 
1.1X12- 13.2 insulators. 

From Figs. 4(c} and 4(i) the outage probabilities corre- 
sponding to 13.2 insulators, 50 ohms pole-grounding re- 
sistance, and 14 foot midspan separation are 5.0 and 0.7 
per 100 miles per year for strokes to tower and midspan, 
respectively. The average of these, (5.04-0.7)/2 — 2.85, 
is the outage probability for the line assuming all flash- 
overs result in sustained power follow and trip-out. Since 
part of the insulating medium is wood, approximately 
50 percent of the flashovers will result in outages. Thus 
the outage probability is 0.502.85 — 1.42 per 100 miles 
per year. 


II. PERFORMANCE OF TYPICAL LINES 


The general curves of Fig. 4 express line performance in 
terms of four main parameters; namely, footing resistance, 
line insulation, midspan clearance, and span length. Tower 
footing resistance and lime insulation requirements are 
usually determined by the standard of service that is 
required of the line. Midspan clearance and span length 
affect line performance but are determined largely by 
other factors. Midspan clearances normally required for 
mechanical reasons provide adequate protection against 
midspan flashovers. The length of span is determined 
primarily by the conductor size and tower construction. 
The selection of towers and conductors depends primarily 
on the voltage class of the line; thus, average values of 
midspan clearance and span length are representative of a 
large percentage of the lines in a particular voltage class. 
Using average values for these parameters, line perform- 
ance of a typical line in a particular veltage class can be 
expressed in terms of two parameters—-footing resistance 
and line insulation. On this basis the curves of Figs. 12 
and 13 present a method for estimating the performance 
of typical lines of voltage classes ranging from 34.5 to 
287.5 kv. Three curves are given for each voltage class 
which cover the range of insulators normally encountered, 
the center curve being based on the number of insulators 
most common for the voltage class. 

The curves are calculated on the basis that probability 
of flashover is independent of the normal frequency volt- 
age. Therefore, the application of the curves is not re- 
stricted to the indicated voltage class. For example, a 
69-kv line may be under consideration with span length 
and midspan separation which are approximately equal 
to the values on which the 115-kv estimating curves are 
based. In this case the 115-kvy curves are used in esti- 
mating performance of a 69-kv line, provided the desired 
line insulation level is also covered by the curves. 
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Fig. 12—Typicai configurations of wood-pole lines and curves for estimating line performance based on standard insulators 
and an isokeraunic level of 30 storm days per year. 
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Fig. 13—Typical configurations of steel-tower lines and curves for estimating line performance based on standard insulators 
and an isokeraunic level of 30 storm days per year. 
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The average values of span lengths and midspan sepa- 
rations used in calculating the curves are shown in Figs. 
12 and 13. In general, small variations in these factors 
do not affect the number of flashovers appreciably. For 
example, a 115-kv line with eight insulators, 800-foot 
spans, 18-foot midspan separation, and 10 ohms tower- 
footing resistance has a flashover probability of 1.2 per 
100 miles per year. As the span length is increased to 
1000 feet. or decreased to 600 feet, the corresponding flash- 
over probability becomes 1.35 or 1.1 per 100 miles per 
year. Assuming the midspan separation is increased to 
22 feet or decreased to 14 feet the corresponding flash- 
over probability becomes 1.0 or 1.65 per 100 miles per 
year. Thus, small variations in the midspan elearance 
and span length do not affect the outage probability appre- 
ciably. If the span length and midspan separation of a 
particular line under consideration are appreciably dif- 
ferent from the values on which the curves are based, the 
line performance should be determined from the curves 
of Fig, 4, 

The curves of Figs. 12 and 13 give the number of light- 
ning flashovers rather than the number of line outages; 
all flashovers do not result in line outages. The ratio of 
outage to flashover which is discussed in section III de- 
pends on the line and line insulation characteristics of the 
particular line being considered. 


4. Performance of Wood-Pole Lines 


The curves of Fig. 12 for estimating the performance 
of wood-pole lines are based on the typical conductor and 
ground wire configurations shown in the same figure; 
these configurations are averages of several lines. In 
calculating the number of flashovers at poles, the path of 


TABLE 5—GENERAL DATA on Woop-PoLg LINES 




















Nominal | Number | )™Pulse Insu- 60-Cyele Dry Times 
Voltage of lation Level** Flashover’ Normal 
(KV) | Insulators* (14 x40 Posi- (KV —RMS) | Line-Ground 
tive Waves) t Voltage 
500 120 6.0 
34.5 Pintype 600 180 9.0 
700 e 
4 970 270 6.8 
69 5 1020 330 8.3 
6 1070 380 95 
6 1130 380 57 
115 8 1220 500 7.8 
10 1330 600 9.6 
8 1330 506 6.3 
138 9 1380 550 6.9 
11 1490 660 8.3 
9 1450 550 5.8 
161 10 1490 600 6.5 
12 1600 710 7.6 


p DO DN ee 
*Middle value shows the most common number; upper and low valucs show 
the range for modern lines of this voltage class. 


** Based on number of insulators shown in previous column plua the length of 
wood in electrical circuit shown in Fig. 12, 


1 Based on porcelain insulation only, 
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minimum impulse insulation is assumed to be the porce- 
lain plus the wood in the electrical circuit. The length 
of wood in the electrical circuit is assumed to be half the 
distance between phase conductors, the distance between 
conductors being shown in Fig. 12. The ground wire 
down-lead is assumed to be fastened directly to the pole. 
In some cases the line insulation is increased by mounting 
the down-lead away from the pole so that an air gap is 
included in the flashover path in addition to the porcelain 
and wood. General data on wood-pole lines are summar- 
ized in Table 5. 


3. Performance of Steel-Tower Lines 


Curves for estimating the performance of typical steel- 
tower lines are presented in Fig. 13; typical conductor and 
ground wire configurations for single-circuit and double- 
circuit lines are included in this figure. General data on 
steel-tower lines are summarized in Table 6. Spans for 


TABLE 6—GENERAL DATA ON STEEL-TOWER LINES 











Nominal f Impulse Insu- 60-Cyele Dry aa 
Voltage No. o lation Level Flashover . Norma 
(KV) Insulators*| (11440 Fosi- (KV.RMS) Line-Ground 

tive Waves) ` Voltage 

4 430 270 6.8 

69 6 600 380 95 

8 760 500 12.5 

6 600 380 5.7 

115 8 760 500 75 

10 930 600 9.0 

8 760 500 6.3 

138 10 930 600 7.5 

12 1100 716 8.9 

9 850 550 5.9 

161 11 1020 660 7.1 

14 1270 820 8.8 

14 1270 820 6.2 

230 16 1440 930 70 

20 1780 1140 8.6 

16 1440 930 5.6 

287.5 18 1610 1030 6.2 

22 1950 1250 7.5 

18 1610 1030 5.2 

345** 20 1780 1140 5.7 

24 2110 1350 6.8 








*Middie value shows the most common number; upper and lower values show 
the range for modern lines of this voltage class, 
**No existing lines of this voltage class today. 


single-circuit lines are generally about 100 feet longer than 
double-circuit lines in the same voltage elass. Other fac- 
tors remaining equal, the outage probability is slightly 
greater for the line with longer spans. However, coupling 
factors are usually less on double-circuit lines due to the 
greater separation between ground wires and conductors, 
and this increases the outage probability slightly, other 
factors remaining equal. Thus, the performance of single- 
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circuit and double-circuit lines can be expressed without 
appreciable error in a single set of estimating curves. 

The curves for estimating flashovers on 287.5-kv lines 
are not based on the actual number of insulators used on 
the only existing line of this voltage class. The curves are 
based on a range of insulator values so that line perform- 
ance can be determined for various insulation levels. Also, 
the curves covering the upper insulation levels can be 
used for estimating line performance of higher voltage 
lines that may be constructed in the future. 


TJ. DETAILED DISCUSSION OF FACTORS 
6. Ground Wires 


The selection of the size, arrangement, and mechanical 
strength of ground wires is of paramount importance in 
the design of a line. Some of the earlier troubles with 
ground wires (sometimes called “static” wires) have been 
traced to mechanical difficulties or incorrect selection of 
the material. Sleet sometimes causes ground wires to 
come in contact with the conduetors, producing line out- 
age. This is minimized as ground wires with characteris- 
tics practically the same as the conducters are used. The 
proper location and tension is discussed at length in a 
published paper. 

When a ground wire is selected with the above thoughts 
in mind the size is more or less fixed. A small increase of 
diameter affects the protection slightly but the increased 
cost does not warrant carrying this very far. Usually 
more improvement is obtained by spending this same 
money to improve other factors. The material should be 
non-corrosive. Practically all wire manufacturers now 
have available a suitable high-strength, non-corrosive wire, 
Calculations indicate a small improvement in coupling by 
increasing the ground wire size. A reduction of tower- 
footing resistance gives the same effect in the final design 
and is much cheaper. It is therefore seen that the selec- 
tion of the ground wires should be based on mechanical 
rather than electrical considerations. 

The experience with properly selected and arranged 
ground wires has been satisfactory, some lines now being 
practically lightning-proof. 


7. Protective Angle 


The necessary protective angle between a line through 
the vertical of the tower and a line through the ground 
wire and outermost line conductor has been a much dis- 
cussed subject. Experience with various lines indicated 
that 20 degrees was giving entire satisfaction but how 
much higher this angle could be made was open to ques- 
tion, Some lines with 45 degrees were giving poor re- 
sults. 

Laboratory tests? coordinated with field results on 
existing lines indicate that a good average for this angle 
is 30 degrees. In arriving at this conclusion models were 
erected in the laboratory and by using different scales 
with different locations of ground wire and electrode sim- 
ulating the cloud it was concluded that 45 degrees for this 
angle should be satisfactory when the line was on the level. 
However, it is found that when the tower is erected on a 
hillside the angle should be decreased by the angle of the 
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slope of the hill. A study of actual lines“ shows this to 
be the case. 

Tests and experience show that 30 degrees is a good 
average; however, the shielding angle can be worked out 
in detail with the curves of Fig. 14. These curves show 
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Fig. 14—Ground wire and conductor configurations for 4.1 
percent exposure of conductors. 


ground wire and conductor configurations that permit 
0.1-percent exposure of the conductors. The general 
curves of Fig. 4 assume that all strokes are intercepted 
by the shield wire. If the phase conductors are not com- 
pletely shielded, the outage probability is determined by 
adding directly the estimated number of strokes termi- 
nating on the conductors to the outage probability given 
by the curves. 


8. Coupling 


The entire ground wire or tower-top voltage does not 
appear across the line insulation since a voltage of the 
same polarity as the ground wire voltage is induced on 
the conductors. The ratio of this induced voltage on the 
conductor te the ground wire voltage is the coupling fac- 
tor. Thus, the voltage across the line insulation is the 
ground wire voltages times (one — coupling factor), neglect- 
ing normal frequeney voltage. 

The electromagnetic and electrostatic coupling factors 
are equal unless the effective radius of the ground wire is 
increased by corona, then the electrostatic coupling in- 
creases and the electromagnetic coupling is believed to be 
unaffected. The coupling factor with corona considered 
is calculated by the equation, coupling 


=4/ electrostatice coupling X electromagnetic coupling. 
Coupling is calculated by the equation, 
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where 


C= coupling factor. 

a=distance from conductor to ground wire. 
b=distance from conductor to image* of ground wire. 
h=height of ground wire above ground. 

r=radius of ground wire. 


The electromagnetic coupling factor is calculated using 
the actual radius of the ground wire, and the electrostatic 
coupling factor is calculated by the same equation using 
the effective radius * of the ground wire due to corona. 


9. Lightning Flashover and Power Follow 


All lightning flashovers do not result in sustained power 
follow. The percentage of flashovers that result in power 
follow depends principally upon the type and length of the 
insulation path, the magnitude of the power follow cur- 
rent, and the magnitude and duration of the lightning 
flashover current. Performance records on various types 
of lines have yielded some data Y on the ratio of sustained 
power follow to flashover. 

For the higher voltage, steel-tower lines where the prin- 
cipal flashover path is in air or over porcelain, about 85 
percent of all lightning flashovers result in sustained 
power follow if the line length is less than 100 miles. The 
ratio ts reduced to about 0.50 for such lines over 200 miles 
in length. For wood-pole lines where part of the flashover 
path is over wood, the ratio of power follow to flashover 
ranges from 0.35 to 0.50. For 13- and 33-kv wood-pole 
lines Ekvall“ shows the sustained power follow to be a 
function of the length of flashover path over wood divided 
by the normal frequency voltage. 

If the characteristics of the lme and line insulation re- 
sult in a considerable reduction of the ratio of power fol- 
low to flashover, this should be considered in estimating 
the outage probability. To determine the outage proba- 
bility taking this factor info account, multiply the ratio 
of power follow to flashover by the outage probability 
from the general curves. If the ratio is near unity, it can 
be neglected and the general curves will indicate a slightly 
pessimistic outage probability. 


10. Tower-Footing Resistance 


Tower-footing resistance is usually expressed as the 
measured 60-eycle value; however, line performance de- 
pends on the impulse value of the footing resistance. The 
value of the impulse resistance depends on a number of 
factors such as soil resistivity, critical breakdown gradient 
of the soil, magnitude of the surge eurrent, and length 
and type of driven grounds or counterpoises. If long or 
continuous eounterpoises are used because the soil re- 
sistivity is high, the initial impulse resistance is the surge 
impedance of the counterpoise, which is usually greater 
than the 60-cycle resistance. Counterpoises are discussed 
in the following section, 

in soils of low or medium resistivity, adequate ground- 
ing can usually be obtained by driven ground rods. For 
these grounds the impulse resistance is usually less than 
the 60-cycle value. The ratio of impulse to 60-eycle re- 


*The image of a wire is the same distance below the ground surface 
that the wire is above the ground surface. 
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sistance depends on the characteristics of the driven 
grounds, which are determined largely by soil resistivity 
and the critical gradient at which the soil breaks down. A 
number of laboratory tests!* !9 have been made on driven 
grounds to determine the impulse characteristics under 
various conditions. The impulse resistances of various 
grounds for impulse currents ranging up to 12000 am- 
peres are shown in Fig. 15. For grounding resistances in 
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Fig. 15— Variation of impulse resistance with impulse cur- 
rent for various values of 60-cycle resistance. 
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the order of 10 ohms or less, the impulse resistance is only 
slightly less than the 60-cycle value; however, for high 
ground resistances the impulse resistance is considerably 
less than the 60-cycle value. Thus, in estimating line 
performance footing resistances of ten ohms or less can 
be taken as the impulse value; however, if the footing 
resistance is high, the impulse resistance should be de- 
termined and used in the general curves of Fig. 4. Values 
of impulse resistance ean be worked out in detail with 
references 18 and 19. 


11, Lowering Tower-Footing Impedance (Rods and 
Counterpoise) 


The discussion on the design factors indicates the de- 
sirability of reducing the tower-footing impedance as 
much as economically possible. The steel tower naturally 
has a large surface in contact with the soil, particularly 
that type of tower with the grillage type footing or earth 
anchor. The methods of calculating the tower-footing 
resistance and the effect of surface have been worked ont.24 
This work shows the effectiveness of contact of the tower 
and counterpoise with the soil If the tower inherent 
construction does not naturally give a resistance to ground 
low enough for an economical design the grounds can be 
improved by driving rods in and around the tower footing 
either during or following erection of the line. A practical 
example of this is shown in Table 7. 
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TABLE T— TOWER GROUND RESISTANCES, OHMS 











Test of 
Ground Res. 


30 ft. Driven Ground Rod Test of Tower 
Res, of Rod Ground at Ground Res. 
























Tower March| April 30 ft. Rod 
25 it. | 30 ft. | Connected 
4 18 
513 [24.16 | 13.7 85 25 20 9.83 
520 127.0 | 17.2 375| 25 21 9.8 
521 |240 | 13.9 67 88 31.8 11.33 
22.26 | 16.5 39 27 27 11.1 
20,96 | 16.0 31 11.5 








Chemical treatment of ground has been considered, but 
ihis has not been a satisfactory method for actual line 
design, it being used more for substation grounds. The 
curves of Fig. 16 show that the size of ground rod does not 
influence the resistance materially whereas the length is 
most influential. For this reason it is better either to use 
small but long rods or many small rods. The curves of 
Fig. 16 provide a method of estimating the number of 
rods necessary to reduce the tower-footing resistance to a 
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Fig. 16-—Resistance to earth of driven rods for three different 
diameters and a specific resistance p=1000 foot ohms. 


Curves taken from H. B. Dwight “Calculation of Resistanees to 
Ground,” A.LE.E. Transactions, December, 1936. 


= zr a 1) "Bere L=length in em. and a=radius of rod 
& in em. 


Specific magnitude provided the resistivity of the soil is 
known. These are based on resistivity of 1000 foot ohms. 
For other resistivities the curve can be varied directly in 
proportion to the changed resistivity. The curves of Fig. 17 
show the effect of increased number of rods for different 
spacings. 

The counterpoise is a practical means of reducing the 
resistance by increased area of earth in contact with the 
grounding system. This is nothing more than a conduc- 
tor buried in the ground, it being run parallel to or at 
some angle to the line conductors themselves. The paral- 
lel counterpoise as compared to one at right angles gives 
a little more coupling with the line conductor. This in- 
crease in itself is so small that it need not be considered 
in the ealeulation but rather taken as an additional factor 
of safety. At the most this could be ten percent but usu- 
ally it is less than five percent. If possible a parallel 
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Fig. 17-—Ratio of resistance of ground rods in parallel to that 
of isolated rods. 
A—two rods, B—three rods, C—four rods. 
Ground rods are 34 inch diameter, 10 feet deep; 3 rods on equi- 
lateral triangle, 4 rods on square. 
Taken from H. B. Dwight paper “Calculation of Resistance to 
Ground." 


counterpolse should be used and advantage taken of it. 
This should not, however, be allowed to dietate, as leak- 
age resistance and initial surge impedance are more im- 
portant factors in selecting a successful eounterpoise. 

A wire or counterpoise buried has an initial surge im- 
pedanee depending somewhat on soil conditions but this 
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Fig. 18—Effect of number of wires on the counterpoise 
impedance. 
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is about 150 to 200 ohms. As the surge current travels 
along the counterpoise this initial surge impedance is re- 
duced to the leakage resistance in a time depending upon 
the length of the counterpoise and the speed of propaga- 
tion of the surge. In general, the surge travels at approxi- 
mately one-third the speed of light so that a 1000-foot 
counterpoise has an initial surge impedance of approxi- 
mately 150 ohms and at the end of six microseconds an 
effective resistance equal to the leakage resistance. Like- 
wise, a 250-foot eounterpolse has an initial surge im- 
pedance of 150 chms but reduces to the leakage resistance 
in 1.5 microseconds. This indicates the desirability of 
using many short counterpoises instead of one long coun- 
terpoise as the leakage resistance is dependent largely 
upon surface area so that this is the same whether one 
1000-foot counterpoise or four 250-foot counterpoises are 
used. On the other hand, the counterpoise of four 250- 
foot sections has an initial surge impedance of 37.5 ohms 
and reaches the final leakage resistance in 1.5 microseconds 
as compared to 150 ohms and 6 microseconds for the 
1000-foot counterpoise. The one important point in 
applying this rule is to be sure that the leakage resistance 
of the counterpoise is lower than the initial surge imped- 
ance, otherwise positive reflections result and the tower 
footing is raised rather than lowered. The curves of 
Fig. 18" illustrate the above discussion, Some of the 
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Fig. 19-—Arrangements of counterpolses, 





arrangements of counterpoises that have been used in 
actual tower construction are shown in Fig. 19. 

The steps necessary to apply counterpoises properly are 
given in the F.E.I. report F6 by Merril DeMerit. This 
takes into account all surface factors. A close estimate 
can be obtained by driving say an eight-foot rod and from 
the proper resistance curves arrive at an average specific 
resistance for the soil, Reference to counterpoise curves 
for this specific resistance shows the leakage resistance of 
counterpoise of different lengths or reference to the resist- 
ance curves for driven rods gives the effectiveness of rods 
in reducing the ground resistanee. Mr. DeMerit’s curves 
indicate 10 ohms tower-footing resistance for a specific re- 
sistance of 1000 ohms and proportionately higher for 
higher earth resistances. Thus knowing the resistance of 
the elements of the circuit a prediction of the results can 
be made. 

For example, assume by driving an eight-foot ground 
rod the specific resistance at a tower location is calculated 
to be 2500 ohms. The expected resistance of the tower is 
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Fig. 20— Resistance to earth of 34-inch single counterpoise for 
two depths (p= 1060 foot ohms). 


Calculated from H. B. Dwight paper “Calculation of Resistance 
to Ground." 


p AL 4L S S 
R= GE log. teg. —2 +37, “ir where 
2L length in centimeters, S distance wire to image in centi- 


meters, and 
e=radius of wire in centimeters. 


25 ohms. Driving four 32.0 foot long 34-inch diameter 
rods on the corners of a 30-foot square would give a re- 
sistance of 25 ohms (Figs. 16 and 17). The resultant re- 
sistance of this combination is 12.5 ohms. Or with 200 
feet of wire buried 3 feet deep the resistance is also 1214 
ohms (Fig. 20). Omitting the time factor for going from 
the initial to the final or steady-state impedance of the 
counterpoise is not serious where the counterpoise is short 
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Fig. 21—Resistance to earth of two parallel 35-inch counter- 
poises plotted for two separations at a depth of 2 feet (+ = 1000 
foot ohms). 


Calculated from H. B, Dwight “Calculation of Resistance to 
Ground." 
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as the average rate of rise of potential in the stroke is 
such that the effect of this time element is negligible. 

The question arises as to the proper depth to bury the 
wire, As shown in Fig. 20 the depth does not materially 
affect the resistance of the counterpoise. Tt is necessary 
to bury only deep enough to prevent theft. 

Where it is necessary to bury more than one counter- 
poise in each direction from a tower and when the width 
of right-of-way dictates parallel counterpoise there is the 
question of the proper distance between the wires. The 
curves of Fig. 21 indicate that the 150-foot spacing lowers 
the resistance a small amount below that of the 10-foot 
spacing, Therefore the spacing should be as large as pos- 
sible. Usually it is possible to space the counterpoise 
wires at Icast as far apart as the two outside conductors. 
In general it is possible to space them 40 feet apart, which 
gives approximately the results of the 150-foot curve. 

The fact that depth is not a great factor in securing low 
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Fig. 22— Resistance to earth of 44-inch four-point star counter- 
poise plotted for two depths (p= 1000 foot ohms). 


Calculated from H. B. Dwight "Caleulation of Resistance to 
Ground,” 
St 


a 9L 2L 3 
R sf; (los. Hogg +2.912~1.0715 0.64577 





Where L.=length of arm in centimeters. 
S = distance wire to image in centimeters. 
a =radius of wire in centimeters. 


leakage resistance for the counterpoise is again illustrated 
in the curves of Fig. 22, calculated for a four-point star 
counterpoise, 


12. Clearances 


Air clearances must be large enough to have as great 
an impulse breakdown as that over the insulation itself. 
That is, in calculating the protection or probability of 
outage of a line it is essential to use the lowest figure of 
impulse-breakdown strength whether it be over the insu- 
lator string or whether it be from the conductor to ground 
point. An easy method of checking this for air clearances 
às compared to that of the standard insulator unit is shown 
in Fig. 5. 

13. Arcing Rings 


Arcing rings or arcing horns were once quite popular. 
It was reasoned that if properly designed the 60-cycle arc 
would be kept clear from the porcelain, and also there was 
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some belief that the impulse characteristics of the insulator 
string were improved. The use of high-speed clearing of 
faults and improved porcelain have practically eliminated 
the first reason. It is now found that any device that tends 
to prevent cascading of the are over the insulator reduces 
the impulse strength of the insulator. 


14. Size and Spacing of Insulators 


The standard porcelain insulator is one having a shell 
10 inches in diameter and a spacing of 594 inches from 
center to center. It is not difficult to increase this spacing 
between discs, and consideration has been given to 
changing the diameter of the porcelain. The impulse char- 
acteristics of three different diameters with three different 
spacings are presented in Fig. 23,2 They show, for instance, 
that 16 insulators, 434-inch spacing have a somewhat lower 
impulse strength than 16 insulators with 614-ineh spacing. 
The cost of a power line is, however, determined more by 
the steel than by the number of insulators in the string. 
The 16, 614-inch spaced units require more steel and great- 
er spacings to maintain proper clearances than the shorter 
spaced units. Or, in other words, for a given length of 
insulator string fixed by tower construction the closer 
spaced units will give a higher overall impulse strength. 
Likewise, as the diameter of the insulator is increased the 
impulse strength is slightly increased. Tnercasing the 
diameter and shortening the spacing naturally increases 
the eost of a given string length. The correct selection 
therefore is a compromise between cost and performance. 
The 10-inch 534-spaced units is a satisfactory compromise. 

The flashover characteristic curves of Fig. 23 for standard 
insulators do not agree with the standard insulator curves 
of Fig. 5. The curves of Fig. 5 are the accepted curves for 
determining flashover characteristics of standard insulators 
since they are based on more recent laboratory tests made 
since the standardization of laboratory techniques. The 
eurves of Fig. 23 should be used only for comparing the 
impulse flashover characteristics of insulators of various 
diameters and spacings. 


15. Wood Construction 


Many forms of wood construction are available. One 
consists of a steel tower, wood crossarms and suspension 
insulators. The wood insulation plus the insulators in- 
creases the overall impulse strength. The design factors 
are the same as above except the advantage of wood insu- 
lation can be utilized up to the point of the next weakest 
path, which is probably from the conductor to the ateel 
tower with conductor swing. In order to arrive at the 
design constants it is necessary only to determine the 
weakest point in the design, convert this into equivalent 
insulators and apply the curves directly. 

The data are equally applicable to all wood construction. 
For example assume a 115-kv H-frame line with the 
dimensions shown in Fig. 24. As in the case of the steel 
design the ground wires must be placed to form an angle 
of 30 degrees or less on the level. If the line is to be on a 
hillside the slope of the hill must be subtracted from the 
30 degrees. The use of a second crossarm to support the 
ground wires as shown in Fig. 24 (a) may save in cost, as it 
allows the use of shorter poles in securing the protective 
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Fig. 23—Time-lag flashover characteristics of suspension insulators of various sizes anc spacings. All values are based on 
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angle. This will act also as a brace and may reduce the 
necessity for elaborate X-braces below the conductors, 
Many combinations are given in the article by Mr. 
Naney.“ This fixes the height of ground wire. Seven 
insulators +7 feet of wood is equivalent to 695+700 kv 
or a total of 1395 kv where a good average value of wood 
is taken as 100 kv per foot for the long times to flashover. 
For detailed and close designs reference should be made to 
the published data "9%, The value B is 7 feet minus 
2 feet or 5 feet in air, which has a minimum impulse level 
of 950 kv when the insulator string is at an angle of 30 
degrees. The total impulse strength for 7 feet of air is 1310 
kv for the insulator in the vertical position. The line 
strength is therefore 950 kv with high wind or 1310 kv 
with no wind and not the strength developed by the wood- 
arm phis the insulators shown above to be 1395 kv. The 
figures, 950 kv and 1310 kv, are the equivalent of 10 in- 
sulators or 141% insulators respectively. All the design 
features can now be determined. For example, assume the 
line is designed for the full swing of the insulator or an 
equivalent of ten insulators. The elearance from the con- 
ductor to ground wire must exceed five feet. Satisfying the 
protective angle assures this clearance. In the example 
discussed above the midspan clearance is 14 feet, under 
normal conditions. Referring to Figs. 4(¢ and i) and 
assuming that 10 ohm tower-footing resistance is possible, 
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Fig. 24—Design of H-frame type of wood pole line based on 
direct stroke theory. 


(a) Alternate plan using two crossurms permitting use of shorter 
poles to secure 30 degree angie. 
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Fig. 25—Design of single pole structures based on direct 
stroke theory. 


the line should be good for 110 000 and 100 000 amperes 
stroke current to tower and midspan, respectively with a 
probability of outage of 0.6 per 100 miles per year for a 
30-storm level. Tf the construction of Fig. 24 (a) is used 
it might be necessary to use differential sagging, i.e., allow 
the ground wire to sag less than the phase wires to obtain 
adequate clearance at the midspan. Where sleet is a prob- 
lem, this construction might not be permissible. In this 
manner a design of wood-pole line can be developed from 
the same curves. The procedure in arriving at dimensions 
for other wood-pole constructions is the same as outlined 
for the H-frame line. 

In considering wood design the splitting of the wood is 
quite serious. The ground wire and down lead protect the 
pole but quite often the crossarms are shattered by the 
stroke. The double crossarm, one on either side of the 
pole, eliminates possible dropping of the line but does not 
remove the shattering problem. Well-seasoned wood ap- 
parently is not as susceptible to shattering as green wood. 
This is true for poles as well as crossarms. 

The manner of grounding a wood-pole line depends on 
soil conditions and may range from a butt wrap on the 
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pole, to the driving of ground rods, or to some form of 
counterpoise as for a steel line. Wood poles must be guyed 
at corners or angle points. Care must be exercised in the 
location of these as on improperly designed lines an undue 
proportion of outages will be concentrated at these points. 
lf it is not possible to locate the guy to give adequate 
clearance, then wood strain insulation in the guy should be 
considered with horns used around this wood to eliminate 
splintering. 

The ground wire is effective for lines with operating volt- 
ages above 34.5 kv where low ground resistances are se- 
cured. The clearances commensurate with the construe- 
tion for voltages lower than 34.5 kv are such that the use of 
ground wires are questionable. Here reclosing breakers, 
deion protector tubes and other forms of protection are 
more practical. 


16. Other Forms of Construction 


A short section of line was built with wood separating 
the steel structure from the ground wire. Here the ground- 
ing was accomplished by separate guy wires as in Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 26—Wallenpaupack-Siegfried 220-kv line with ground 
wires designing based on diverter principle. 
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In this type of construction, sometimes called the diverter 
scheme, because up to the point of insulation flashover no 
current flows through the tower, the only stress on the 
insulators is the induced potential up to the point of flash- 
over of the wood pole. Although the construction is very 
effective it does not lend itself to economical line design. 
Another scheme used in connection with substations and 
suggested for lines, is to erect separate steel masts tall 
enough to shield the phase wires from the stroke. This is 
practical only for shielding existing substations or very 
special line cases. It is effective where high ground resist- 
ance is encountered. Usually low ground resistance ean be 
obtained, which allows the direct connection of the ground 
wires to the steel supporting structures. In this scheme 
no surge current passes through the tower and therefore 
there is no tendency to flash over an insulator string. 


IV. PROTECTION BY AUXILIARY DEVICES 


The seeond method of protection, making use of auxil- 
iary devices or non-shielding has been extensively used in 
improving the performance of lines against lightning. Here 
ihe path of the discharge is controlled and some device 
used to extinguish the power follow arc. 

Several devices have been used, such as lightning ar- 
resters, fuse arcing links, and protector tubes. The light- 
ning arrester is too expensive for general application and 
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Fig. 27---Protector tubes on steel tower, 66-kv line of the Inter- 
state Power Company and cross section of a typical tube. 
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Fig. 28 —Elements of recovery voltage. 
E,—generated voltage, 7,—generated current, 


Eg--protector tube voltage. 
Esp-—natural frequency voltage. 


has not been extensively used. The maintenance of the 
fuses on the arcing rings made their application limited. 
The most popular device at present is the protector tube. 
This device is simple both in construction and in opera- 
tion. Basically it consists of a fiber tubo with an electrode 
in each end and is applied so that the impulse breakdown 
through it is lower than that of the insulation to be pro- 
tected. On a transmission tower one tube is often mounted 
below each conductor so that the upper electrode is con- 
nected to an are-shaped horn located the proper distance 
belaw the conductor, thus forming a series gap with the 
conductor. The lower electrode is solidly grounded. When 
a surge appears on the conductor, the series gap is spanned 
and an arc is formed in the tube between the electrodes, 
The heat of the arc vaporizes some of the fiber of the tube 
walls, the resulting neutral gas being expelled violently into 
the arc stream sufficiently deionizing it to prevent the are 
restriking after the first zero point of the 60-cycle power 
current. Since the protector tube is the most practical 
auxiliary device available at present, to improve the per- 
formance of lines against lightning, this discussion is con- 
fined to it. 


17. Theory of Tube Operation” 


Since the protector tubes are to prevent flashover of line 
insulation their discharge voltage must be lower than the 
flashover voltage of that insulation. They must also be 
capable of interrupting the generated follow current. Op- 
eration of protector tubes can be more readily understood 
by first considering the phenomena involved in current 
interruption, After the surge currents are discharged to 
ground, the normal frequeney or generated current may 
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follow; so for satisfactory operation, the protector tube 
must recover its insulation strength after generated-cur- 
rent zero faster than the system voltage rises. This can 
best be explained by considering the recovery voltage on a 
simple circuit. 

The circuit shown in Fig. 28 possesses the basic elements 
required to illustrate the transient recovery voltage, fol- 
lowing interruption of fault current. This circuit contains 
lumped constants of L, R, and C in such proportion that it 
will have a natural frequency of oscillation. When a fault 
is placed at F and later removed at a normal-current zero, 
an oscillating voltage appears across the condenser. It is 
composed of the normal-frequency voltage and a voltage 
whose frequency corresponds to the circuit’s natural fre- 
quency. The simplest method of developing the oscillating 
voltage is to consider the generated voltage and oscillating 
voltage separately. At the instant the fault is removed, the 
voltage across the fault must be zero. This condition of 
zero voltage is satisfied if it is assumed that there is a nat- 
ural frequeney voltage that appears instantly equal and 
opposite in magnitude to that of the generated voltage. 
The sum of these two voltages Ey is therefore the recovery 
voltage of the circuit. The time to crest of the oscillation is 
approximately proportional to 4/LC. Therefore if either 
L or C is increased, the time to the recovery voltage crest 
of the natural-frequency oscillation Increases. This con- 
ception is important as the L of the source and C of the 
line differ for different line conditions. Theoretically, the 
natural-frequency voltage starts equal to the generated 
voltage at the instant the fault is removed assuming no 
losses, and oscillates about this voltage as an axis, How- 
ever, losses produce damping and this natural-frequency 
component decays at a rate depending upon the losses in 
the circuit. 

When a protector tube discharges lightning and power 
current follows through the tube, it must have the prop- 
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Fig. 29—Elements of protector tube operation. 


A--recovery voltage of complex system. 
B, C, D—protector tube insulation recovery curves. 
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erties of changing from a good conductor to a good insu- 
later for satisfactory operation. In any interrupting device 
it takes time to establish the insulating characteristics, 
which are commonly called the insulation recovery char- 
acteristics of the device. The interruption therefore starts 
a race between the insulation recovery strength of the 
device and the voltage recovery on the system. Curve A of 
Fig. 29 is the recovery voltage for a more complicated sys- 
tem. Instead of having simple oscillations as in Fig. 28 the 
recovery voltage is now a more complicated function of 
time as the result of a succession of traveling waves on the 
line. 

Curves B, C, and D of Fig. 29 are hypothetical insula- 
tion-recovery curves for a protective device. If the pro- 
tective device has the characteristics shown in Curve B 
and the system recovery characteristics are as shown in 
Curve A, then the interruption will be satisfactory, as the 
insulation recovery of the device is faster than the voltage 
recovery on the system. On the other hand, if the pro- 
tective-device insulation recovery strength is as shown in 
Curve or Curve D, then the system recovery voltage over- 
takes the insulation recovery strength at second or first 
crest, respectively, restriking will take place, and if this 
occurs at more than two consecutive current zeros, the 
operation is in general not considered satisfactory. It is 
therefore possible to predetermine the operation of tubes on 
a system by comparing the insulation recovery strength of 
the tube and the system recovery voltage. 

The protector-tube insulation recovery curves and the 
voltage recovery curves will differ for each current. For 
a given short-circuit current the proteetor-tube insulation 
recovery curves also are lower with increased bore. Thus, 
if the protector tube, when new, starts with a character- 
istic such as shown in Curve B, Fig. 30, as it erodes the bore 
will increase and the curve will drop until at Curve C it 
will fail to give satisfactory interrupting characteristics. 
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Fig. 30—Effect of erosion on protector tube operation. 


A-—recovery voltage of complex system, 
B, C-—protector tube insulation recovery. 
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For this reason the rate of erosion must be considered in 
protector-tube design. Likewise, the same tube will have 
different insulation recovery curves for different current 
magnitudes. Curve A, Fig. 31, may be insulation recovery 








PERCENT OF NORMAL LINE-TO-GROUND VOLTAGE 





HUNDREDS OF MICROSECONDS 


Fig. 31---Effect of current on recovery voltage of protector tube, 
A—characteristic curve for maximum current-—1500 amperes. 


B—characteristic curve for minimum current—d00 amperes. 
C—characteristic curve for 1000 amperes. 


strength for maximum current, and the insulation recovery 
strength for minimum current might be of the order of 
Curve B, af this figure. 

It is important that the system recovery voltage curves 
be compared with the insulation recovery strengths of the 
protective device to see that operation will be correct. The 
following discussion will therefore deal with system char- 
acteristics and proteetor-tube characteristics showing how 
this has been done to arrive at a standard line of protector 
tubes. 


18. Pretector-Tube Characteristics 


The requirement that the breakdown voltage of a tube 
must be lower than that of the line insulation naturally 
limits the length of air between the inner electrodes as 
well as limits the length of gap external to the tube, as the 
sum of these two gaps determines the breakdown voltage 
of the device. The external series gap is provided for the 
purpose of withstanding normal impressed voltage to avoid 
possible corona or leakage currents across the protector 
tube itself under normal operating conditions. The im- 
pulse breakdown voltage level of protector tubes is best 
shown in the form of volt-time curves. The characteristics 
of a large number of different voltage ratings for the posi- 
tive 114x40 wave are given in Fig. 32. The volt-time 
characteristic of the protector tube is flatter than practic- 
ally all forms of insulators. Thus it can be applied by 
simply comparing the critical voltage of the tube with the 
critical voltage of the insulators to be protected. 

To simplify the application of protector tube, Table 8 
not only shows the discharge level of protector tubes, but 
also includes the minimum string metal-to-metal arcing 
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Fig. 32—Volt-time curves of De-ion protector tubes (Positive 
115x406 microsecond wave). 


distance that the tube is expected to protect. These figures 
include a factor of ten percent between the actual discharge 
voltage of the protector tube and the impulse flashover 
voltage corresponding to the dry arcing distance. Suffi- 
cient clearance should be provided between the protector 
tube and the structure to which it is attached to be sure 


TABLE 8 







Protector Tube Impulse Discharge 
Voltage Characteristics 










Tube Discharge™ 










































Critical Voltage 
ol Representative Number 
di Value Dry Min. Dry Btandard 
Rating 11x 40 Wave Series® | Are Dis- Ins. Dises 
Gap tance Tube! Tube Will 
Inches Wil Protect 
Pos. Neg. Protect 53g x10" 
Spacing 
13.8 110 1 
23 150 155 2 
34.5 200 220 2 
46 266 285 3 
420 5 
ME 6 
MEME T 





“Actual Values will vary somewhat, depending on the design and 
mounting of the tube. 

*YThesc are recommended minimum series gaps. Under no con- 
ditions of operation should the series gap be less than 80% of the 
recommended minimum, 
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that lightning flashover will be confined within the pro- 
tector tube itself. 

The ability of à protector tube to operate properly is à 
funetion of the insulation recovery characteristics of the 
protector tube for a fixed short-circuit current. This in- 
sulation recovery characteristic varies with the magnitude 
of short-circuit current through the protector tube. These 
properties are illustrated in Fig. 31. Likewise, the insula- 
tion recovery for a given current is dependent upon the 
bore. As the bore of the tube increases in diameter the 
clearing characteristics of the tube undergo a change, the 
effect being to lower the insulation recovery characteristics 
of the tube with increased diameter, Likewise, the opera- 
tion of the protector tube volatilizes fiber from the tube 
wall with the result that the bore increases with each 
operation. This characteristic necessitates the selection of 
a bore such that after a given number of operations the 
insulation recovery strength of the tube is still high enough 
to permit satisfactory performance. These characteristics 
are illustrated in Fig. 33. 

Actual measurements of the bores of protector tubes 
after years of service show plainly that erosion of the bore 
by repeated operation does not seriously affect tube life. 
Un one line of one thousand tubes with ratings of 600 to 
2000 amperes none were found” after five years of service 
to have reached the end of their useful life. A similar 
study” on tubes rated at 1000 to 4000 amperes on a 132-kv 
system showed a total of 63 operations in four years but 
measurements of the erosion of the tubes indicated that the 
bore was still within the manufacturing tolerance used at 
the time of assembly of the device. The rate of erosion 
might be considerably increased if used for the protection 
of disconnecting switches or the like where the tube pro- 
vides the only path for a long length of line. 
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Fig. 33—Effect of erosion on minimum current required for 
interruption. 
Time to recovery voltage crest 160 percent norma] line to neutral 
A—200 microseconds, 
B-—500 microseconds. 
C—1000 microseconds. 
D—2000 microseconds, 
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Tn general, the protector tube can withstand lightning 
stroke currents of 50 000 to 100 000 amperes on the basis 
of a current wave that rises to crest in 10 microseconds and 
decays to half value in 20 microseconds. Experience to 
date with a large number of tubes shows that the probabil- 
ity of failure from lightning is small, allowing the conclu- 
sion that the impulse discharge capabilities of proteetor 
tubes are sufficient to withstand all but the most severe 
direct strokes, 

Experience with modern finishes indicates that the tube 
has good weathering characteristics. The exact perform- 
ance will depend on local atmospheric conditions. Period- 
ically applying a good paint to the protector tubes in- 
creases their weather resistance as well as improves the 
electrical characteristics of the exterior. 

The operation of the protector tube results in the ex- 
pelling of ionized gases that must be properly directed to 
avoid flashover from live conductors to ground. Experi- 
ence with the application of a large number of protector 
tubes indieate that this is not a serious requirement, and 
can readily be satisfied with the available mechanical set- 
tings, and arrangements of tubes. When arranging the 
mounting of the protector tube, care must be taken to 
direct the discharged ionized gases so as to avoid flashover 
to another phase or to ground. The length of visible flame 
path as a function of the power current and voltage is 
shown in Fig. 34. Obviously, the circuit voltage and the 
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Fig. 34— Visible flame path as a function of power current and 
voltage. 


A—1500 amperes. 
B—2000 amperes. 
C-— 5000-6000 amperes. 


proteetor-tube dimensions should be considered when 
establishing the safe strike distance from the gas envelope 
to the object of different potential. Recoil forces must be 
considered when designing the mounting hardware. It is of 
importance that the mounting hardware be designed to 
facilitate ease of installation. 

The normal rating of the protector tube is based on a 
solidly grounded neutral system and any deviation from 
this should be taken into aecount in the applieation of the 
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device. Likewise, since current is an important faetor in 
the eorrect operation of this device, the maximum and 
minimum current must be calculated for the range of 
system operating conditions. Such caleulations should be 
made for the single, double, and three line-to-ground fault 
eurrents and naturally the corresponding recovery volt- 
ages must be evaluated. A number of factors will deter- 
mine the magnitude of the currents and the associated 
recovery voltages. For example, tho method of grounding 
the neutrals (solid grounding, resistance or reactance 
grounding, or any combination of these), maximum and 
minimum connected capacity (variation in operating con- 
ditions), length of connected circuit or lines in miles, rela- 
tive location of short-circuit current sources, line configura- 
tion and presence of overhead ground wires, tower-footing 
resistance, and protector-tube location, The method of 
making short-cireuit calculations will be found in reference 
28. The method of determining recovery-voltage char- 
acteristics of systems has also been defined in the printed 
matter*.30.3 For this reason these methods will not be 
reviewed at this time. 


19. Selection of Tube Rating 


In order to facilitate the selection of tubes, Table 9 has 
been prepared. This table shows that if all factors are 
checked for a given application, the selection of the proper 
protector tube is not complicated. The table is prepared 
on the basis of a solidly-grounded neutral system which has 
all sources of short-circuit current solidly grounded. “This 
is representative of the type of system found particularly 
at the higher operating voltages. The effect of tower- 
footing resistance is to reduce the current and to reduce the 
magnitude of recovery voltages across the tube. This 
resistance reduees the recovery voltage because of the 
improvement of the power-factor in the circuit, which 
means that at current zero or time of interruption, the 
instantaneous fundamental frequency voltage is of lower 
magnitude than for a pure reactive circuit. However, there 
is a lower limit to which the current can be reduced and 
still have successful operation. 

For practical purposes the effect of system neutral re- 
sistance is similar to the effect of tower-footing resistance 
discussed above. In cases where both neutral grounding 
resistance and tower footing resistance are encountered, 
they should be considered as being in series. Thus the 
same limits apply as pointed out fer solidly grounded sys- 
tems with tow er-footing resistance alone. If the sum of 
those resistances is such that a single protector tube does 
not have the current range to interrupt both the phase 
currents not limited by resistance and the single line-to- 
ground currents limited by resistance, then the use of four 
protector tubes can be considered where three protector 
tubes of a high current rating are connected in star, and 
the star point connected to ground through a protector 
tube of lower current rating. 

When the system neutral (or neutrals) is grounded 
through reactance, standard protector tubes for solidly 
grounded service can be applied under conditions such 
that the zero-sequence reactance Xp viewed from the 
protector tube locations is not more than three times as 
great as the positive-sequence reactance X, When the 
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TABLE 9— RECOVERY VOLTAGE CHARACTERISTICS FOR WHICH 
TUBES ARE DESIGNED 






































Minimum Maximum Current 
a Tube 
*| guent | Max, Sig- Max. Sig- 
3 ating“ nificant Ist Crest : nificant 
E Crest Crest 
E z | 
p = i P Per. | Per- Per- 
e cent | Time | cent |... cent |, 
E uv : lime 
$ | g Min Max. | Volt- [Miero- Volt 176 Volt- 
R e | age | sec. | age age 
13.8) 10 | 300 | 1500 | 160 ; 230 | 90] 855/165, 130 
400 | 3000 | 160 | 230] oo! 35/160] 120 
600 | 6000 | 160 ¡ 200; 90 | 25 | 160) 120 
23 | 15 | 300 | 1500 | 165 | 400] 73 | 65 | 165 | 250 
400 | 3000 | 105 : 400; 86 | 45 | 160; 190 
600 | 6000 | 165 | 400 j 94 | 30 | 158 | 190 
34.5| 22.5] 300 | 1500 | 170 | 600 | 65 | 80 | 165 | 390 
400 | 3000 | 170 | 600; 85 | 60] 159 | 270 
600 | 6000 | 170 | 600 | 100 | 50 | 156 | 270 
46 | 30 | 300 | 1500 | 165 | 800| 70 | 115 | 165 | 530 
400 | 3000 | 165 | 800: 90! 80, 1459! 370 
900 | 6000 | 165 j 750 | 105 | 70 | 153 | 330 
69 | 45 | 400 | 1500 | 165 ¿1100 | 85 | 180 | 165 | 800 
600 | 3000 | 165 ; 1100 105 | 140 | 158 | 590 
900 | 5000 | 165 | 900 115 | 100 | 149 | 490 
| 
92 | 60 | 400 1800 | 160 | 1300 | 88 | 240 | 165 | 1070 
600 ; 3000 | 160 | 1300 | 104 | 220 | 157 | 930 
1000 | 5000 | 160 | 1100 | 115 | 180 | 145 | 760 
l i i 
115 | 75 | 500 | 1500 | 160 | 1450 | 90 ! 300 | 165 | 1350 
600 | 3000 | 160 | 1450 | 98 | 300 | 156 | 1270 
| 1000 | 5000 | 160 | 1890 | 105 | 300 140 | 1100 
138 | 90 | 500 | 1500 | 160 | 1600 | 90 | 350 | 165 | 1440 
| 600 | 3000 | 160 | 1600 | 90 | 350 | 155 | 1320 
1000 | 5000 1 160 | 1500 i 90 | 390 | 136 | 1250 














(1) Miles listed are the minimum circuit miles of overhead line con- 
nected or equivalent where the line has a single source of short 
circuit current at one end. Cable should be reduced to the equiva- 
lent miles of overhead Hine as indicated in Fig. 35. 

(2) When two sources of short circuit current sre available, the 
miles of line in Column 2 should be increased by a factor K, deter- 
mined from Fig. 36. 11 less miles of Hue between sources arc available 
than required by the use of Fig. 36 but more than shown in Column 2, 
then a detailed calculation is necessary for the application. 

(3) Guide for application when minimum current is limited by 
resistance. 

The minimum current rating which is assigned to standard pro- 
tector tubes is based on the short circuit current through the tube 
being limited predominantly by inductive reactance. The protector 
tubes will actually interrupt currents as low as 85 per cent of their 
minimum nameplate rating for circuits 69 kv and above or 70 per 
cent of their minimum current rating for circuits 46 kv and below, 
where circuit resistance {tube grounding resistance) is included, 
provided the caleulated minimum current neglecting all resistance 
is equal Lo or greater than the tubes minimum nameplate rating. 

(4) Standard Tubes Operating at Reduced Voltage. 

Where the minimum line-to-ground current of the circuit is below 
the minimum current rating assigned to standard tubes, and the 
insulation of the circuit is high enough to permit the use of a tube 
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ratio of Xp to X: is greater than this, special consideration 
must be given to the protector tube. However, in many 
cases the protector tube for the next higher voltage rating 
will be applicable. When the protector tubes are used on 
a system using a tuned reactance or using a ground-fault 
neutralizer, the line-to-ground currents should not have 
to be cleared by the tube. Thus protector tubes built for 
Hne-to-ground voltage can be applied on the basis of the 
line-to-line fault currents only. 

Protector tubes applied on an isolated-neutral system 
must be given special consideration, as the single line-to- 
ground current (charging current} will usually be below 
the minimum current rating for the suggested standard 
tube. In connection with the application of protector 
tubes to isolated-neutral systems consideration should be 
given to the four-tube scheme as such a scheme should ease 
the problem of interrupting charging current, 

To facilitate the selection from a recovery-voltage view- 
point the reactance of the various ratings, in combination 
with a given length of line was set down. Column 2, Table 
9, gives the lower limit of line that should be considered 
without making a detailed calculation. Actually however 
the recovery-voltage characteristies given in the last six 
columns should be taken as the limits for the standard 
protector tube and the recovery voltage for a given applica- 
tion should be less severe than herewith listed. The four 
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Fig. 35—Overhead line equivalent of cable. 


^ — = Single conductor 

Three conductor 

For paper insulated cable assumed dielectric constant 3.8 (For 
varnished eambrie or rubber insulation multiply by 1.35). 
Overhead line equivalent based on positive sequence capacity, 
susceptance of 6.0 micromhos per mile, 








having the next higher voltage rating, this higher voltage protector 
tube will interrupt lower than the listed minimum current. 

To determine the minimum current which the protector tube will 
interrupt when used on a circuit below its voltage rating, multiply 
the normal minimum current rating of the protector tube by the 
ratio of the lower operating voltage on which the device is to be 
used to the normal voltage rating of the protector tube. This lower 
value of current can be considered as being limited by reactance 
only and applied in the same way standard tubes are applied. 
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Fig. 36—''K" factor for line with two sources, 
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Fig. 37—Protection methods for some typical lines. 
notes on the bottom of Table 9 give some rules for applica- 
tions for other than standard condition. 


20, Correct Operation 


Protector tubes are designed to withstand one operation 
for tubes rated at 5000 and 6000 amperes, two operations 
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Fig. 38—Types of protection for wishbone constructed lines. 


for tubes rated at 3000 amperes, and three operations for 
tubes rated at 1500 amperes, at maximum rated current 
with fully offset current wave after which the protector 
tube will be required to clear two operations at minimum 
rated current and with the associated recovery voltage. 
The tube performance is based on interruption of the cur- 
rent actually obtained during the one test al maximum 
rated current in less than 1/60 second and the minimum 
rated current in less than 1/40 second. 

The maximum symmetrical nameplate rating in Table 9 
is based on the maximum crest current that the tube will 
stand divided by a factor of not less than 2.4 to take into 
account the effect of asymmetry. The minimum sym- 
metrical rms current rating is based on the minimum crest 
current divided by 1.41 to convert te rms ampercs. 

Service experience shows that systems using protector 
tubes should not have relay settings less than two cycles. 
Where relays have a shorter operating time, it will be 
necessary to introduce a delay to prevent unnecessary 
circuit outages. The best possible protection is secured 
when all insulation structures on the line are protected. 
When some are not protected, the degree of lightning pro- 
tection will be decreased, the degree of protection depend- 
ing on span length, insulation strength, ground resistance 
aad tube breakdown. 
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Fig. 39---Design of single- and double-circuit pole tops. 


In applying tubes it is necessary simply to observe the 
limits as far as 60-cyele currents are concerned and see 
that the breakdown of the tube is lower than the insulator 
to be proteeted. Clearances, of course, should be adequate 
to assume that the surge will flow through the tube rather 
than over the insulator structure. A large number of 
arrangements have been used. 


21. The Conductor—A Ground Wire 


On many miles of line now in operation improved per- 
formance would be desirable. The construction of Fig. 37 
(d) has been used extensively and the outages will be high. 
In some cases a ground wire is used on the spare space on 
the upper crossarm, Fig. 37 (a), but even with low ground 
resistance there is an even chance that lightning will strike 


the upper conductor instead of the ground wire. The sim- 
plest method of correcting this difficulty, if a ground wire 
is present, is to install a protector tube on the insulator on 
the upper crossarm, Fig. 37 (a). The lower arm is now 
shielded and fair performance will be obtained depending 
on the length of crossarm and value of ground resistance. 

If no ground wire is present the cheapest and most ef- 
fective method of reconstruction would be to remove the 
upper erossarm, install an insulator on the top of the pole 
with a protector tube as shown in Fig. 37 (b). Again, an 
extension to the pole can be considered as in Fig. 37 (o) 
but usually this is difficult, and expensive. Suggestions for 
reconstructing a line built of the wishbone type of con- 
struction are given in Fig. 38. 

In building a new low-voltage line where low ground re- 
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Fig. 40—Curves showing required location of protector tubes. 


A—single-cireuit pole line, B—double-cireuit pole line. 


sistances are expected the eonstruction of Fig. 37 (b) will 
no doubt be the most economical. If high resistances are 
present it will be necessary to use three tubes per pole. 
The spacing of the tubes will be dependent on span length 
and ground resistance. A large amount of line has been 
built in aecordanee with the construction of Fig. 37 (b). 
The details of construction and the factors used by Public 
Service of New Jersey were covered in a paper “Lightning 
Protection of Wood Pole Lines 40-22” by Sels and Goth- 
berg presented at the A.LE.E. Midwinter Convention, 
1940. Figs. 39 and 40 show the data presented and are 
given here as they represent practice with which there has 
been experience. Although the curves are applicable for 
the 26-kv cirouits they can be used to approximate the de- 
sign proportions for lines up to 66-kv as the only difference 
would be in the pin-type insulation used. As the curves 
show, the lower the ground resistance, the more effective 
the scheme. The curves in Fig. 4 can also be used for esti- 
mating the possible performance on the basis that the 
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TTT TTC upper wire is a ground wire. Fig. 41 illustrates a number 
Pere ere Ce of methods of mounting protector tubes. 
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CHAPTER 18 
INSULATION COORDINATION 
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A. C. Monteith and H. R. Vaughan 


sulation of electrical equipment and circuits with the 
characteristics of protective devices such that the in- 
sulation is protected from excessive overvoltages. Thus in 
a substation the insulation of transformers, circuit break- 
ers, bus supports, ete. should have insulation strength in 
excess of the voltage levels that can be provided by pro- 
tective equipment such as lightning arresters and gaps. 
The determination of the economic relationship between 
the impulse strength of equipment insulation and pro- 
tective voltage level provided by protective devices has 
received and continues to receive a great amount of study. 
The basic concept of insulation coordination is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. Curve A is the demonstrated impulse strength 
of the insulation on a piece of electrical equipment which 
in operation is exposed to the hazards of lightning surges. 
Curve B is a protective level afforded by a valve type 
lightning arrester. Thus any insulation having a withstand 
voltage strength in excess of the insulation strength of 
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Fig. 1—Protection of insulation with characteristic of “A” by 
protective device with characteristic of “B.” 


Curve À is protected by the protective device of Curve B. 
To protect insulation from excessive voltages the pro- 
tective device must have a lower breakdown voltage. 

The insulation of electrical equipment in a station or 
substation is subject from time to time to momentary over- 
voltages that may be caused by system faults, switching 
surges or lightning surges. Except for special cases, over- 
voltages caused by system faults or switching do not cause 
damage to equipment insulation although they may be 
detrimental to protective devices. Overvoltages caused by 
lightning are of sufficient magnitude to flashover or break- 
down equipment insulation and are therefore the most 
troublesome and of greatest concern to the manufacturers 
and operators of electrical equipment. Great strides have 
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been made during the past 20 years in improving the de- 
sign of power systems and equipment with the result that 
failure of major electrical equipment insulation is rare. 

The problem of providing insulation properly coordi- 
nated with protective devices involves not only guarding 
the equipment insulation, but also the protection of the 
devices themselves. To prevent damage to an arrester or a 
protector tube, each should be applied on a system in such 
a way that it will discharge the excessive voltage safely to 
ground after which it will cease to carry current to ground. 
Thus the arrester or tube must protect the equipment 
insulation and be capable of restoring itself as an insulator 
against whatever system voltages might exist across it to 
ground. The voltage to ground is determined for a system 
of given voltage largely by the method used for system 
grounding, the maximum voltage to ground usually bemg 
during the existence of a phase-to-ground fault. Rod gaps 
do not seal off after being flashed over and therefore the 
eircuit must be disconnected from the system to clear gap 
breakdowns. 


I. HISTORY 


Coordination of insulation was not given serious con- 
sideration until after the first World War, mainly because 
of lack of information on the nature of lightning surges and 
the surge strength of apparatus insulation. Since concrete 
data were lacking on the actual surge strength of insulation 
or the discharge characteristics of protective equipment, 
early attempts at coordination were rule-of-thumb methods 
based on experience and individual ideas. The result was 
that some parts of the station were over-insulated while 
others were under-insulated. Alsa, the gradual increasing 
of line insulation in an attempt to prevent line flashovers 
subjected the station equipment to more severe surges; 
and in many cases line flashovers were eliminated at the ex- 
pense of apparatus failures. Growth of power systems, de- 
mands for improved power service, and more economical 
system operation focused more and more attention on the 
problems of surge voltages, adequate insulation, and its 
protection. 

Thus during the period from about 1918 to 1930 con- 
siderable work was done by individual investigators and 
laboratories in collecting data on natural lightning and in 
developing insulation testing methods and technique. 
Although progress was seemingly slow, it resulted in a fair 
knowledge of the nature of lightning surges and the estab- 
lishment of universal surge producing and measuring de- 
vices, Very little correlation between laboratories was 
attempted during that period, 

In 1930, the NEMA-NELA Joint Committee on Insu- 
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lation Coordination was formed to consider laboratory 
testing technique and data, to determine the insulation 
levels in common use, to establish the insulation strength 
of all classes of equipment, and to establish insulation 
levels for various voltage clagsifications. After ten years 
of study and collection of data this schedule was fairly well 
completed. Numerous articles in trade magazines show 
the results. In a report dated January 19411, the com- 
mittee, now known as the Joint ATEE-EEI-NEMA Com- 
mittee on Insulation Coordination, rounded out the pro- 
gram by specifying basic impulse insulation levels for the 
different voltage classifications. 

Test specifications for apparatus are prepared on the 
basis of demonstrating that the insulation strength of the 
equipment will be equal to or greater than the selected 
basic level and the protective equipment for the station 
should be chesen to give the insulation meeting these 
levels as good protection as economically justified, 


II. BASIC INSULATION LEVELS 


Several methods of providing coordination between in- 
sulation levels in the station and on the line leading into 
the station ** have been offered. The best method is to 
establish a definite common level for all the insulation in 
the station and bring all insulation to or above this level. 
"This limits the problem to three fundamental requirements, 
namely, the selection of a suitable insulation level, the 
assurance that the breakdown or flashover strength of all 
insulation in the station will equal or exceed the seleeted 
level, and the application of protective devices that will 
give the apparatus as good protection as ean be justified 
economically. 

Data collected from utility systems during the early 
work on insulation coordination provided existing insula- 
tion levels, The data collected (60-cycle wet flashover 
characteristics measured in terms of equivalent gap spac- 
ing) fell within well defined limits. The upper limit cor- 
responded to about ten times E, at the upper end of the 
curve and to about six times En at the lower end of the 
curve, Ey being the system vollage-to-neutral. The lower 
limit lay on a curve about four times E, for systems 46 kv 
and below and about three times E, for systems 69 kv and 
above. These data together with impulse characteristics 
of insulation obtained in the field and laboratory provided a 
basis for establishing insulation levels, Impulse test lev- 
els, in terms of inches of gap, were thereforo, selected that 
represented a medium between the upper and lower limits 
defined above and that fell within the seope of available 
protective devices. As laboratory technique improved so 
that different laboratories were in elose agreement on test 
results, the test levels were expressed in kilovolts corre- 
sponding to the test gaps, based on a 114 X 40 microsecond 
positive wave, which is illustrated in Fig. 5(a). The basic 
levels were expressed on a 50-50 flashover basis, that is, 
values in kv crest corresponding to gap spacings giving 
50 percent flashover and 50 percent full wave when sub- 
jected to 134X40 positive impulse, Recognizing that it 
was not practical to subject most types of apparatus to 
a series of flashover tests to demonstrate their insulation 
levels, a minus tolerance of five percent was allowed in 
the definition of basie levels to permit a practical test 
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TABLE 1—Basic IMPULSE INSULATION LEVELS 


‘ns et RSP oes PPP pi tU TÉ 














Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
Reference Standard Basie Reduced 
Class Impulse Level | Insulation Levels 
Ky Ky In Use-Kv 
1.2 30* 451 
2.5 45* 601 
5.0 60* {öt 
8.7 75* 95+ 
15 95* 1101 = 
23 150 
34.5 200 
46 250 
69 850 
92 480 eae 
115 550 450 
138 650 550 
161 760 650 
196 300 ee 
230 1050 900 
287 1300 
345 1560 





*For distribution elass equipment. 
+For power class equipment. 


demonstration of acceptability of equipment. Finally, 
in January, 19411, the Joint ATEE-EEI-NEMA Com- 
mittee adopted basic insulation levels (Table 1) in terms 
of withstand voltages according to the following definition: 


“Basic impulse insulation levels are reference levels expressed 
in impulse crest voltage with a standard wave not longer than 
114X40 microsecond wave. Apparatus insulation as demon- 
strated by suitable tests shall be equal to or greater than the 
basic insulation level,” 


This requires that apparatus conforming to these levels 
shall have a withstand test value not less than the kv 
magnitude given in the second column of Table 1. It was 
also understood that apparatus conforming to these re- 
quirements should be capable of withstanding the specified 
voltage whether the impulse is positive or negative in 
polarity. Atmospheric conditions at time of test should 
be taken into consideration. 

The values in Table 1, column 2 were selected initially 
as the standard basic impulse insulation levels (BILs) to 
be applied regardless of how the system was grounded, 
Systems ungrounded or grounded so as to allow full dis- 
placement of the neutral during line-to-ground faults re- 
quire lightning arresters based on the full line-to-line volt- 
age of the system. If the system is grounded solidly or so 
as to limit the line-to-ground voltage during ground faults 
(Xy/X;23) the so called 80-percent arrester can and has 
been used. Thus in some of the voltage classes of 115 kv 
and above a number of systems have used, with solid 
grounding, equipment having insulation with BILs one 
class lower, as shown in Table 1, column 3. 

On some solidly-grounded systems where the ratio Xo/ X, 
is equal to about one or less, the one class lower BIL has 
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been used with 75 percent arresters with satisfactory expe- 
rience. As a result of this experience, better overall under- 
standing of the problem, and the economy of reducing 
BIL in the higher voltage classes, particularly on trans- 
formers, the Joint AIEE-EEI-N EMA Committee on In- 
sulation Coordination is studying the possibility of re- 
ducing the BIL figures (for Xo/X,€1.0) to lower values 
than those shown in Table 1, column 3. Another reason 
for giving serious consideration to redueing the BIL for 
solidly-grounded systems is that there are many old trans- 
formers in service with insulation levels below that given 
in Table i, column 3 which have given twenty or more 
years of service without failure. Thus, since the first group 
of BILs was adopted in 1941, the manner in which the 
system is grounded has been brought into the picture with 
the result that lower BIL equipment can be protected, 
thereby enabling systems to be built to do the same job 
al less cost, 


1. Selection of Basic Impulse Insulation Level 


The basic impulse insulation level should be selected 
which can be protected with a suitable lightning protective 
device. The best protection is provided by modern type 
lightning arresters. The spread or margin between the 
BIL and the protective device, allowing for manufacturing 
tolerances, is an economic consideration that must balance 
the chances of insulation failure against the cost of greater 
insulation strength. When using lightning arresters the 
economic factor may be one of greater risk to the arrester 
than to the equipment insulation. The arrester can be 
applied so that it will protect the insulation but may under 
certain extreme conditions, usually unlikely, be subjected 
to sustained rms overvoltages against which it cannot re- 
cover. Practice has been to apply arresters so that they 
have an rms voltage rating of at least five percent above 
the maximum possible rms line-to-neutral voltage under 
any normal or expected fault condition. The BIL of the 
equipment insulation must therefore be higher than the 
maximum expected surge voltage across the selected 
arrester. 

To illustrate one method for selecting the BIL of a trans- 
former to be operated on a 138-kv system, assume the 
transformer is of large capacity and wye connected on the 
138-kv side. The transformer is solidly grounded and the 
impedance ratios at the transformer terminals are such 
that Xo/X1= 2,0; Bo/ X, 1.0, R,/X,=0.1, RyRy and 
A1=X»,. For these conditions the maximum voltage to 
ground at the transformer terminals during any type of 
system fault for any fault resistance is 74 percent of nor- 
mal phase-to-phase voltage as obtained from Fig. 29 (b). 
Allowing five percent for system overvoltage, the arrester 
rms voltage rating should be (1.05)(74) or 77.7 percent 
which is (77.7)(138) or 107.2 kv. Thus an arrester of 
109 kv, which is the closest standard rating, would be re- 
quired, Curve A in Fig. 2 is the characteristic of a 109-kv 
station valve-type arrester for an assumed 10 20 miero- 
second wave of 5000 amperes and a plus tolerance of 15 
percent on the average impulse sparkover and a plus tol- 
erance of 10 percent above the average drop across the 
arrester. Assuming a 15 percent margin plus 35 kv between 
the 400 kv and the required BIL of the transformer insu- 
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Fig. 2—Coordination of transformer insulation with arrester 
Characteristic. 


Curve A—109-kv station-type SV arrester—maximum voltage 
for £5000-ampere 10 x 20 current wave. 
Curve B—Transformer insulation withstand characteristic. 


lation gives 405 kv. Since this value is under the standard 
of 550 kv, this value ean be applied as shown on Curve B 
of Fig. 2. Based on (he recommended application values 
for voltage drop across the 109-kv arrester for a 5000- 
ampere surge 388 kv instead of 400 kv can be used, which 
gives additional margin of protection m 95 percent of 
the cases. 

Direct lightning strokes in general have a high rate of 
voltage rise (1000 to 10 000 kv per microsecond) and high 
current values (5000 to 200 000 amperes). Such strokes 
may oceur at any point on exposed structures whether 
they are lines or stations. The severity of the surges on 
station insulation and protective devices largely depends 
on whether or not adequate shield wires are placed above 
the structures to intercept the lightning and eonduet it to 
ground. Without overhead ground wires at stations, direct 
Strokes may damage protective devices, thus leaving equip- 
ment insulation without adequate protection. Surges that 
originate as direct strokes on the line and propagate into 
a station are by far the most common, but are generally 
easily by-passed to ground by the lightning-protective de- 
vice. Overhead ground wires above open-wire circuits re- 
duce the number of strokes that reach the phase conduc- 
tors as discussed in Chapter 17. 

The nature of lightning strokes and the propagation of 
surges are explained in detail in Chaps. 15 and 16. The 
characteristics of traveling surges at the station depend 
upon the nature of the direct stroke as it originates on 
the phase conductors, the distance between origin and 
station, the insulation and electrical characteristics of the 
line, and the capacitance of the equipment in the station. 
The surge is attenuated as it travels by corona loss and 
skin effect, and is distorted by reflection at the station. 
The capacitance of the station equipment charged through 
the inductance of the line from the point where the surge 
originates to the station has the effect of sloping off the 
front of the surge wave, 

The magnitude of the surge voltage that ean be im- 
pressed on electrical equipment is not determined by the 
system operating voltage so there is some argument against 
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associating impulse levels directly with operating voltages. 
However, low-voltage lines are not as highly insulated as 
higher voltage lines so that lightning surges coming into 
the station would normally be much less than in a higher 
voltage station because the high-voltage surges will flash 
over the line insulation and not reach the station, Also, 
the lower operating voltage permits the use of protective 
devices with lower discharge characteristics. The insula- 
tion necessary for high operating voltages inherently 
provides high impulse strength. The impulse levels shown 
in Table 1, therefore, can be obtained with the eorrespond- 
ing operating voltage elass without exceeding reasonable 
design proportions. 


TIE. SURGE TESTING 


The determination of the impulse strength of the various 
insulations is generally done by an adaptation of the surge 
generator devised by Dr, Emil Marx in Germany. It eon- 
sists essentially of a group of condensers, spark gaps, and 
resistors so connected that the condensers are charged in 
parallel from a relatively low-voltage source and dis- 
charged in series to give a high voltage across the test 
piece. 

The only oscillograph available until quite recently for 
measuring waves of as short duration as lightning surges 
was the cathode-ray osciliograph devised by Dufour, This 
oscillograph was improved by Norinder through the addi- 
tion of a simple cathode-ray beam control, and today this 
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the Norinder device, the wave shape is recorded on the 
film in its entirety. 

A typical diagram of impulse-testing equipment is shown 
in Fig. 3. The capacitors, usually rated 100 kv each, 
making up the surge generator are charged in parallel 
through resistors. When the charge on each condenser 
reaches the predetermined breakdown voltage of the sphere 
gaps separating the condensers, the sphere gaps flash over 
thereby connecting all the condensers in series. One ter- 
minal of the capacitor bank is normally grounded. The 
other terminal must be insulated from ground to with- 
stand the full magnitude of the discharge voltage. A volt- 
age impulse of either positive or negative polarity can be 
obtained by connecting the charging circuit to give the 
desired polarity. The potential divider shown supplies a 
reduced voltage to the oscillograph proportional to the 
test voltage. 

The shape of the impulse wave applied to the test speci- 
men is determined by the constants (resistance, induct- 
ance, and capacitance) of the discharge circuit, some of 
which are inherent in the capacitors and leads and some 
of which are added externally. A typical laboratory in- 
stallation of impulse-testing equipment is shown in Fig. 4. 


2. Wave Shape 


Tt became evident in the early stages of surge testing 
that it would be necessary to standardize on test wave 
forms in order to establish insulation levels on a common 
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Fig. 3—Typical diagram of impulse testing equipment. 
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Fig. 4—Typical impulse laboratory, Sharon Works of West~ 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 


wave shape is to give the time in mieroseconds for the 
impulse to reach crest followed by the time in microseconds 
for the wave to reach half magnitude. Fig. 5 (a). 

For practical reasons a virtual zero time point is estab- 
Hshed at 0, and determined by a line drawn through the 
0.3£ and 0.9F points in the wave front. For example, 
a 14X40 mierosecond wave would have an 0.2, value of 

3 microseconds and an Oz, value of 40 microseconds, In 
transformer testing where the time to crest is not easily 
determined, it is taken as two times the interval between 
the 0.3£ and 0.9E points on the wave front, that is 2rora. 

The 1x5 and 110 microsecond waves, and other wave 
shapes, have been used occasionally in testing insulation. 
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However, the 1440 microsecond wave, either positive 
or negative, has now been accepted as standard because 
it simulates the more severe full wave lightning surges and 
because it can be obtained readily with the surge genera- 
tor. The effect of lightning surges of shorter duration can 
be simulated with this wave by chopping at short times. 


3. Volt-Time Curve 


The breakdown voltage of insulation or the flashover 
voltage of a gap, particularly the latter, will vary with 
the length of time voltage is applied. The so-called volt- 
time curve is a graph of crest flashover voltages plotted 
against time to flashover for a series of impulse applica- 
tiens of a given wave shape. The construction of the 
volt-time curve and the terminology associated with im- 
pulse testing are shown in Fig. 5 (b) The eritical or 
minimum flashover voltage is the crest voltage of the wave 
that will just cause flashover on the tail of the wave, that 
is, if will cause flashover for 50 percent of the applications, 
and for the other 50 percent of the applications there will 
be a full wave (no flashover). 

The figure also shows the relation of the critical with- 
stand voltage. To obtain the magnitude of the voltage, 
the applied voltage is reduced to Just below the disruptive 
discharge of the test specimen. The rated withstand volt- 
age is the crest. value of the impulse wave that the appa- 
ratus will stand without disruptive discharge. 


4. Effect of Atmospheric Conditions 


The flashover characteristics of insulation in air varies 
with atmospheric conditions. In general, flashover volt- 
ages Vary inversely with temperature, directly with baro- 
metric pressure, and directly with absolute humidity. Test 
data obtained under various actual weather conditions are 
usually corrected to the American standard conditions 
which are: 

Temperature, 77°F. 
Barometric pressure, 29.92 inches of mercury 
Humidity, 0.6085 inches of mercury 
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Fig. 5— Wave shape. 


(a) An impulse testing wave illustrating methods of designating significant characteristies of the wave, (b) Series of impulse waves 
illustrating the terminology and definitions associated with impulse voltage testing. 
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Fig. 6—Humidity correction factors for flashover voltages of 
gaps, insulators and bushings, based on data from several 
laboratories. 


Temperature and barometric pressure are usually com- 
bined into a single factor known as relative air density 
according to the following relation which is unity for 
standard atmospheric conditions: 


17.95 X Bar. Pressure (inches) 
460-- Temp. °F. 


The chart shown in Fig. 64 has been accepted, based 
on an accumulation of test data, as giving correction fac- 
tors for humidity conditions. The measured test voltage 
is then corrected by dividing by the relative air density 
defined above and multiplying by the humidity factor 
obtained from these curves. 


Relative Air Density = 





TABLE 2—TENTATIVE AIEE STANDARD ON INSULATION TESTS 
FOR INDOOR AIR SWITCHES, INSULATOR UNITS AND Bus SUPPORTS 
Withstand Voltage-- Kv 











Low Freq. Impulse 
Mani 1 Min. 1.540 Pull Wave 
Dry (Pos. or Neg. Dry) 
2.5 15 45 
5.0 19 80 
1.5 26 75 
15 L* 36 og 
15H 50 110 
23 60 150 
24.5 80 200 











*Tke 15 L rating is intended to match other apparatus on which the 38-05 test 
level is specified. 
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Fig. 7— Impulse flashover characteristics of standard rod gaps. 
Long spacings for U4 x 40 wave at 77°F., 30-inch barometric 
and 0.6085-inch vapor pressure. 

(a) Positive waves. 
(b) Negative waves. 


The AIEE-EEI-N EMA Subcommittee on Correlation 
of Laboratory Data have published a paper giving a sum- 
mary of recommended standard definitions and methods 
applying to high-voltage testing’, These recommendations 
are now generally followed by the industry, 


5. Flashover Characteristics of Rod Gaps and In- 
sulators 


Because of laboratory differences in test results on ap- 
paratus insulation in the early days of impulse testing, the 
rod gap was selected as a yard stick of insulation strength. 
Because different types of gaps gave different results, à 
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Fig. 8—Impulse flashover characteristics of standard rod gaps. 

Short spacings for 114 x 40 wave at 77°F., 30-inch barometric 
and 0.6085-inch vapor pressure. 


ta) Positive waves, 
(b) Negative waves. 
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TABLE 3— TENTATIVE ATEE STANDARD ON INSULATION TESTS FOR 
OUTDOOR AIR SWITCHES, INSULATOR UNITS AND Bus SUPPORTS 
Withstand Voltage—Kv 


ME ENN 











Voltage Low Freq. Low Freq. Impulse 
Rating 1 Min. 16 Sec. 1.540 Full Wave 
Ky {Dry} {Wet} (Pos. or Neg.) 
715 36 30 95 
15 50 45 Lio 
23 70 60 150 
34.5 95 80 200 
46 120 100 250 
69 175 145 250 
92 225 190 450 
115 280 230 550 
138 335 275 650 
161 385 315 750 
196 465 385 900 
230 545 445 1050 
28T 680 505 1300 
345 816 665 1550 








standard gap was established. The following defines the 
standard rod gap. 


“The rod gap shall consist of two, 0.5 inch square-cornered 
square-eut rods spaced co-axially and overhanging their sup- 
ports at least one-half the gap spacing. The rods shall be 
mounted on standard apparatus insulators giving a height of 
gap above the ground plane of 1.3 times the gap spacing plus 
four inches, with a tolerance of +10 percent.” 


Laboratory technique is now developed to the point that 
apparatus insulation levels can be expressed in terms of 
voltage. However, the red gap is still sometimes used 
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Fig. 9—Impulse flashover characteristics of 40-inch standard 
and vertical rod gaps, wet and dry, for 114 x 40 waves, water 
9.2 in. per min., 1350 ohms per cubic inch. 

(n) Positive waves. 

(b) Negative waves. 

A~-Average curve for standard rod gapa. 
B— Test curve for 40-inch standard gap. 
C—Standard gap, wet test. 

D—-Vertieal gap. 

E—Vertical gap, wet test, 
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Fig. 10—Sixty-cycle and critical impulse flashover voltages of 
standard rod gaps, averaged by the AIEE, EEI, NEMA Sub- 
commtttee from results of tests from several laboratories. 
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Fig. 11 — Impulse flashover characteristics of suspension insu- 
latora for 144 x 40 waves at 77°F., 30-inch barometric and 
0.6085-inch vapor pressure, Relative air density = 1.0. 
fa) Positive waves. 
(b) Negative waves. 
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Fig. 12—Sixty-cycle flashover of suspension insulators shown 
in Fig. 11. 


Dry: relative air density = 1.0. humidity = 0.6085. 
Wet: precipitation =0.2 in. per min. 
resistance of water = 7000 ohms per cubic inch, 
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Fig. 13—Impulse flashover characteristics of particular types of apparatus insulators on positive and negative 115 x 40 waves 
at standard air conditions. 


(a) 7.5 kv class. 
(b) 15 kv class, 


so that information on its flashover characteristics is 
useful. 

Suspension and apparatus insulators play an important 
part in the coordination of station equipment, not only in 
establishing the insulation level but also in determining 
ihe magnitude of surges entering the station. Suspension 
insulators are generally made up of at least three ten- 
inch unita in à string, spaced 5? inches apart. Apparatus 
insulators ean be either the pedestal type or the so-called 
post type. 

A complete résumé of impulse and 60-cycle flashover 
characteristics of rod gaps and insulators was published 
by P. H. MeAuley*, For convenience some of these data 
are reproduced in Figs. 7 to 17. Figure 9 is of particular 
interest in that it shows the effect of mounting and at- 
mospheric conditions on the flashover characteristics of 
rod gaps. 

The voltage distribution across strings of standard sus- 
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Fig. 14—Impulse flashover characteristics for 88 kv class, 


3-unit column for positive and negative 114 x 40 waves at 
standard air conditions. 


i8 20 22 


(c) 23 kv elass. 
(d) 34.5 kv class, 


fe) 46 kv class, 
(f) 69 kv class. 


pension insulators of various lengths is given in Fig. 18. 
The data for 10 to 18 insulators were obtained by labora- 
tory tests by Sorensen™®*, 

Table 2 gives data from a Tentative AIEE standard 
on the 60-cycle and impulse withstand characteristic for 
indoor air swilches, insulator units and bus supports. 
Table 3 gives similar data for corresponding outdoor in- 
sulation. 
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Fig. 15—Impulse flashover characteristics of two to seven 
units, apparatus insulators, for 115 x 40 waves at standard 
air conditions. 


(a) Positive waves, 
(b) Negative waves. 
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Fig. 16--Impulse flashover characteristics of particular sizes of pin type insulators for positive and negative 114 x 40 waves at 
standard air conditions. 


Since the voltage-time curves for various types of insu- 
lators are not available from the standards, the curves in 
Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 are given even though some 
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Fig. 17 — Impulse flashover characteristics of line-post insula- 
tors for positive and negative 14 x 40 waves at standard air 
conditions, 


of the insulators shown do not meet the required impulse 
withstand voltage. 


6. Impulse Characteristics of Transformer Insu- 
lation 


Because a power transformer is usually the most expen- 
sive equipment in a station and because its failure may 
mean a lengthy and costly outage, it is investigated most 
critically from an insulation standpoint. 

The impulse level of a transformer can be determined 
by the breakdown voltage of the major internal insulation 
(insulation to ground), the breakdown voltage of the minor 
insulation (insulation between turns and windings), and 
the flashover voltage of the bushings, or a combination 
of these. The impulse characteristic of the internal insu- 
lation in a transformer differs from flashover in air in two 
main respects. First of all, the impulse ratio (the ratio 
of minimum breakdown on impulse to breakdown on 60- 
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Fig. 18—Power-frequency voltage across each unit in an insu- 

lator string starting with insulator No. 1 on the grounded end 

of the string. Insulator No. 5 in a string of 10 has 7 percent 

of the total string voltage. (Without grading rings except 
where noted.) 


cyele peak) is higher, being from 2.1 to 2.2 for trans- 
former insulation, whereas, it is 1.5 or less for rod gaps, 
insulators, bushings, etc. Secondly, the impulse break- 
down of transformer insulation does not vary as much 
with time as seen from a typieal volt-time curve, shown 
in Fig. 197. After three microseconds the breakdown volt- 
age is substantially constant. 

The insulation stress between burns or between coils 
in a transformer is dependent largely upon the steepness 
of the surge wave front. It may be further aggravated by 
oscillations within the transformer or by a “piling up” of 
the surge voltage in a small portion of the winding. (See 
Fig. 20.) Modern transformers are designed, however, so 
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Fig. 19— Volt-time curve of typical major insulation in trans- 
formers. 
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Fig. 20-—-Effect of wave front on initial voltage distribution in 
some types of transformer windings. 


ihat the minor insulation meets all the requirements of 
applied impulse tests. To demonstrate this, modern trans- 
formers usually must be capable of passing a chopped wave 
test of a higher voltage crest than the full wave test. This 
chopped wave is produced by flashover of a gap or bushing 
in parallel with the transformer insulation. The standard 
impulse tests for transformers, regulators, and reactors for 
the different voltage classifications as standardized by the 
American Standards Association C 57 are as follows: 
Standard impulse tests consist of two applications 
of a ehopped wave followed by one application of a 
fall wave. Either positive or negative waves may be 
used. 
(a) Chopped-Wave Test 
(1) For this test, the applied voltage wave shall 
have a crest voltage and time to fashover in 
aceordance with Table 4. 
(2) The chopped wave shall be obtained by flash- 
over of a suitable air gap. 
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Fig. 21 — Typical volt-time curve of transformer winding and 

bushing (heavy solid line represents the overall volt-time 

Curve of transformer, to be used when protecting against 
lightning surges). 
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TABLE 4—STANDARD IMPULSE TESTS FOR TRANSFORMERS, REGU- 
LATORS, AND REACTORS 
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Impulse Tests 
Oil-Type Transformers 500 | Oi-Type Transformers over 
Kyvaor Less—011-Typeln-, 500 Kva — Oil-Type Reg- 
strument Transformers— | ulating Transformers — 
Oii-Type Constant-Cur- | | Oil-Type Current Limit- 
rent Transformers—Step | ing Reactors—Step and 
and Induction Voltage] Induction Voltage Regu- 
Insula- Regulators 250 Kva or | lators Over 250 Kva Sin- 
tion Less Single-Phaseand 750, gle-Phase and Over 750 
Class—| Eva or Less Three-Phase | Kva Three-Phase 
Kv ` 
Chopped Wave Woes Chopped Wave won 
Min Min 
Time Time 
Kv [to Flash Kv Ev {to Flash-| Kv 
Crest | overin | Crest | Crest | overin | Crest 
Micro- Miero- 
seconds i seconds 
1.2 36 10 30 54 1.5 45 
2.5 54 1.23 45 69 1.5 60 
5.0 69 1.5 60 88 1.6 16 
8.66 88 1.6 13 | 110 1.8 95 
15 110 1.8 95 130 2.8 110 
25.0 175 8.0 150 | 175 8.0 150 
34.5 | 230 3.0 200 | 230 30 200 
46.0 290 3.0 250 290 3.0 250 
69.0 406 3.0 350 400 3.0 330 
92 520 3.0 450 520 3.0 450 
115 630 3.0 550 630 3.0 550 
138 750 2.0 650 750 3.0 650 
161 865 3.0 750 | 865 3.0 750 
196 1035 3.0 900 1035 3.0 900 
230 1210 3.0 1656 1210 3.6 1050 
287 1500 3.0 1300 1500 3.0 1300 
345 1785 3.0 1550 | 1785 3.0 1550 

















(b) Full-Wave Test 
For this test, the applied voltage wave shall 
have a crest value in accordance with Table 4. 
(c) Excitation During Impulse 
During the impulse test if the transformer is 
excited at normal voltage and frequency, the 
impulse shall be timed within 30 electrical de- 
grees of the crest of the normal frequency volt- 
age of opposite polarity. 
The test values for the different voltage classifications are 
shown in Table 4. 

Since the bushing represents a vital portion of the trans- 
former insulation, its impulse flashover must be carefully 
considered in establishing the transformer insulation lev- 
els. The standard withstand voltage tests for apparatus 
bushings as given in ASA C 76 Standard 1943 are listed 
in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 —STANDARD WITHSTAND TEST VOLTAGES FOR APPARATUS 
BUSHINGS 





Impulse Test 
1.540 Micro- 


Low Frequency Test 














RMS Kv (2) second Full Wave 
Crest Kv (2, 4) 
Insula- Outdoor Bushings 
tion In- Outdoor 
Classifi- Large Small door; Bushings | y 
cation Apparatus | Apparatus (7) door 
KY (5) (6) Bush- (7) 
mgs Bush- 
1 Min|Large Small | ings 
. . (3) (5) (6) 
1 Mini 16 Sec 1 Min 10 Sec Dry | Ap. | Ap- 
Dry | Wet | Dry : Wet para- para- 
tus tus 





1.2 e e 10 6 o. e 30 e 
2.5 21 20 15 13 20 60 45 45 
5.0 27 24 21 20 24 15 60 60 
8.7 35 30 27 24 30 98 19 75 
5 


























15 50 | 45 | 35 | 30 | 508) 110 | 95 111008) 
23 70| 60 | 7 | 60 | 60 | 150 | 150 | 150 
84 5 95 | 80 | 95 | 80 | BO j| 200 | 200 | 200 
46 120 100 120 100 250 250 
69 175 | 145 | 175 | 145 350 | 350 
92 225 | 190 | 225 | 190 450 | 450 
115 280 | 230 | 280 i 230 550 | 550 
188 325 | 275 | 335 | 275 650 | 650 | ... 
161 385 | 315 | 385 | 315 750 | 750 
196 465 | 383 | 465 | 385 900 | 900 
230 545 | 445 | 545 | 445 1050 !1050 
287.5 | 680 | 565 | 680 | 555 1800 | 1300 
345 810 | 665 | 810 | 665 (1550 | 1650 





(1) Bushings of a given insulation classification are in general recommended for ap- 

paratus having a rating up to and including the insulation classification of the 
ushing and may be used for apparatus of a higher voltage rating when ade- 

quate for the particular application, 

(2) Alt values are withstand test values without negative tolerance, 

(3) Wet test values are not assigned to indoor bushings. 

(4) Either positive ot negative waves may he used whichever gives the lower value. 

(5) Bushings for use in large apparatus are those intended for use in transformers 

rated above 500 kva, outdoor cireuit breakers, and other apparatus of corre. 

sponding importance, 

Bushings for use in amali apparatus are those intended for use in transformera 

rated 500 kva and less and other apparatus of corresponding importance. 

Bushings for use in indoor apparatus are those intended fer use in indoor typa 

circuit breakers, instrument transformers, and other indoor apparatus except 

dry-type instrument transformers, air-cooled transformers, air-cooled regula- 

tora, and bushings used primarily for mechanical protection of insulated cable 

ends. 

Bushings for small indoor apparatus may be supplied to withstand a low fre. 

quency test of 38 kv and an impulse test of 95 kv. 
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The volt-time characteristics of the bushings on a trans- 
former differ from the volt-time characteristics of the 
transformer internal insulation. In general, the bushing 
will have a higher flashover at short time lags than the 
transformer internal insulation. At long time lags its flash- 
over may be slightly more or slightly less than the winding 
breakdown. The impulse strength of the winding is essen- 
tially the same for positive or negative waves; whereas 
the bushing critical flashover may be higher for one polar- 
ity than for the other. The manufacturer takes the overall 
impulse characteristics of a transformer into account when 
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Fig. 22—Power transformer undergoing impulse test. Surge 
generator is in building in background. 


giving its withstand voltage characteristic. A transformer 
undergoing an impulse test, is illustrated in Fig. 22. 


7. Impulse Characteristics of Other Station Appa- 
ratus 


In addition to power transformers, the outdoor station 
generally Las instrument transformers, circuit breakers, 
disconnect switches, and bus insulators exposed to light- 
ning surges. Some stations will also inelude reactors and 
regulating equipment. All of this equipment now meets 
the basie impulse insulation levels listed in Table 1. 

The standard withstand impulse tests for instrument 
transformers, regulators, and reactors are shown in Table 
4, referred to above for transformers. The withstand 
impulse tests for outdoor circuit breakers, disconnect 
switches, and bus insulators are the same as those listed 
in Table 5 for outdoor bushings. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTECTIVE 
DEVICES 


The purpose of a protective device is to limit the surge 
voltage that may be applied to the apparutus it protects 
and by-pass the surge to ground. It must withstand con- 
tinuously the rated power voltage for which it is designed. 
The ratio of the maximum surge voltage it will permit on 
discharge to the maximum crest power voltage it will 
withstand following discharge, called the protective ratio, 
ig, therefore, a measure of its protective ability. Of great 
importance also is its ability to discharge severe surge 
currents, either of high magnitude or long duration, with- 
out mjury. 

There are three general types of lightning-protective 
devices, each having its field of application; namely, the 
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rod gap, the protector tube, and the conventional valve- 
type lightning arrester. 

Rod Gap—Although the rod gap has the advantage of 
being extremely simple and rugged, it has two important 
disadvantages from a protective standpoint. First, it does 
not fulfill one of the requirements of a true protective 
device in that it will not valve off power voltage after it 
has once been flashed over by a surge. The circuit: must 
be deenergized to clear the flashover are each time the 
gap operates. Seeond, its breakdown voltage rises more 
ab short time lags than most insulation, which means that 
a relatively short gap is required to provide protection 
against surges having steep wave fronts. It would thus 
have a low flashover at long time ings that would result 
in numerous flashavers with consequent outages resulting 
from minor lightning surges or severo switching surges. 
The rod gap is, therefore, generally used only for back-up 
protection or on circuits where the outages with short 
gaps can be tolerated or compensated for by high-speed 
reclosing of the cireuit energizing breaker. 

Modifications of the rod gap, such as the fused gap and 
control gap, have been used oceasionally. The fuse gap 
is simply a rod gap with a fuse in series with i£ to inter- 
rupt the power follow current caused by the flashover. 
Ti, therefore, has the same surge protective characteristic 
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Fig. 23—Impulse characteristics of transmission type pro- 
tector tubes for grounded-neutral circuits. 
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TABLE 6-—-INDUSTRY PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DISTRIBUTION EXPULSION-TYPE LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 























Front of Wave a 
Rated Impulse Sparkover Average Critical 
Voltage ofi — 77 06/777 07 — Impulse Sparkover 
Arrester | Rate of Rise”; Kv** 15x40 Mierosec, 
Ky Kv per rp — wW ave 
i Rv** 
Microsee. | Avg | Max 
2 25 | 38 | 45 29 
6 50 50 : 70 41 
9 75 | m | 97 53 
12 100 d O84 | 94 6l 
15 125 B | 101 | 114 70 








*100 ky per microsecond per 12 kv of arrester rating. 
**I mpulse of polarity giving higher sparkover voltage. 


as the plain rod gap and, although it prevents a circuit 
outage upon fiashover, it requires the replacement and 
maintenance of fuses. Also, to be effective it requires 
proper coordination between the fuse blowing time and 
adjacent relay timing. 

The control gap’, consisting of a double gap arrange- 
ment to approach a sphere gap characteristic, has a some- 
what better volt-time characteristic than the rod gap. It 
ean be used with or without fuses, and although it is ap- 
plicable for back-up or secondary protection, if is usually 
considered in the same class as the rod gaps, as far as 
major protection is coneerned. 

Protector Tube—The transmission type protector tube 
has a volt-time characteristic, Fig. 23, somewhat better 
than the rod gap and has the ability to interrupt power 
voltage after flashover. It is, therefore, used extensively 
io prevent flashover of transmission line insulators, dis- 
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Fig. 24—Sectional view of station-type Háhtning arrester. 
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Fig. 25— Typical oscillo$rams of current discharge tests in 
lightning arresters. 


(a) Standard 10X20 microsecond current surge applied to 12 
kv station type arrester. 

(b) Arrester voltago during discharge of current surge shown 
in (a). 

(c) Current and voltage of 3 kv station type arrester discharg- 
ing a 5X10 microsecond current surge having & crest in 
exeess of 100 000 amperes, 













































































Chapter 18 Insulation Coordination 623 
TABLE 7—PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF VALYE-TYPE LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
A Front of Wave Impulse Sparkever Discharge Voltage-Kv on 10 x 20 Mierosocond Current Wave** 
rrester 
Type and Ky** 5,000 A 10,000 A 20,000 Amperes 
, mperes , Amperes . mpere 
Rated Rate of Rise” Y pe - 
Voltage—Ky Kv per y sec 
BUT | Avg | Max. | t Avg. | Max. | 1 Avg | Max |. f | Avg | Max |. 1 
= . | 
Distribution 
3 25 18 23 23 14 17 17 16 20 20 18 23 23 
6 50 34 45 45 26 34 34 30 38 38 34 44 44 
9 75 48 62 62 39 51 51 44 57 57 51 66 66 
13 100 61 TT TT 49 62 62 55 69 69 62 73 78 
15 125 73 9t 01 61 UT TT 69 T 87 ra 99 99 
Line. 
20 167 75 20 85 83 96 91 92 106 102 101 116 111 
25 208 93 Jit 105 101 116 111 11 128 122 121 139 133 
36 256 116 132 125 121 139 133 135 155 149 149 172 164 
37 308 136 163 184 149 172 164 164 189 181 181 208 199 
40 333 147 176 107 161 185 177 177 204 195 106 225 216 
50 417 183 220 208 202 232 225 | 222 . 255 245 243 280 268 
60 500 220 264 256 242 278 207 | 271 312 300 298 344 i 328 
73 608 267 320 302 297 $42 328 328 ; 378 361 360 414 396 
Station 
3 25 13 15 15 10 11 il | i 13 12 13 14 13 
6 50 23 26 26 20 22 22 22 25 23 24 27 26 
9 75 35 89 39 30 33 32 33 37 35 35 39 33 
12 100 43 50 48 40 44 43 44 48 47 47 52 51 
15 125 53 OL 59 50 55 öt 51i 60 58 50 65 63 
20 167 72 83 20 67 74 72 | 72 80 77 | 78 86 84 
25 208 89 102 98 83 92 89 90 99 96 100 110 107 
30 250 106 122 117 100 110 107 108 119 Lis 118 130 126 
37 308 131 151 144 124 137 133 d 132 146 141 145 160 155 
40 333 136 157 150 134 148 148 | 144 159 154 153 169 164 
50 417 178 205 196 167 184 i79 179 197 191 191 211 205 
60 500 j 214 246 236 200 220 214 217 239 231 234 258 250 
73 608 261 300 238 245 270 262 262 288 279 283 313 303 
97 808 345 397 380 323 356 345 349 334 372 377 4i5 403 
109 908 388 446 427 363 400 388 | 394 434 420 424 467 453 
| 
121 1008 430 | 495 474 493 444 430 438 482 467 470 517 502 
145 1208 515 ; 592 566 487 536 520 523 375 558 564 622 602 
169 1408 602 693 063 506 $24 008 ¡ 610 672 650 658 725 702 
196 1633 $91 796 760 647 713 | 691 | 698 768 744 755 832 803 
242 2017 860 988 | 045 806 887 | 860 872 060 931 940 | 1035 | 1004 
——————————Aen MEME tinier epg ra om rp eran eS 


*100 kv per microsecond per 12 ky of arrester rating. 
**Lmpulse of polarity giving higher sparkover voltage. 


connect switches, and bus insulators. It is also used on 
transmission-line towers adjacent to a station to reduce 
the magnitude of surges coming in on the line and thus 
relieve the duty on the station arresters. The tube is not 
at the present time considered adequate protection for 
transformer insulation, except for distribution type ratings 
15 kv and below. Its application on cirenits above 15 kv 
requires certain limitations in system short-circuit currents 
and recovery voltage rates. 

The protector-tube principle is used extensively for ex- 
pulsion type arresters in the distribution classifications 


195% of the arresters manufactured will have characteristica not exceeding the 
value in this columa. For distribution arresters use the maximum values, 


15 kv and below. Industry performance characteristics 
of distribution expulsion-type lightning arresters are given 
in Table 6. 

Valve-Type Arresters—The conventional valve- 
type lightning arrester, a typical example of which is shown 
in Tig. 24, provides the highest degree of protection of all 
protective devices, Its essentially flat volt-time charae- 
teristic makes it ideally suited for the protection of trans- 
former insulation in the higher voltage classes where the 
margin between operating voltage and surge strength is 
relatively low. If properly applied, its discharge voltage 
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TABLE 8—-INSULATION TESTS FOR LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
(Withstand Test Voltages) 























Station-type Arrestera— 
AH ratings Line and Distribution- 
Ar- | Line and Distribution- | type Arresters rated 
Insu- ¡testerl type Arresters rated below 20 Kv 
lation | Volt- 20 Kv and above 
Classi-] age 
fica- | Rat-| 66-Cyele | Impulse | 60-Cycle | Impulse 
tion | ing | Test Voltage| Test  |Test Voltage] Test 
Kv Kv | Rms Kv (2) | 1.540 us | Rms Kv (2) | 1.540 ua 
) j-———————| Full Wave Full Wave 
1Min|l0See Crest Kv | 1 Min 10 Sec} Crest Kv 
Dry | Wet 12, 3) Dry | Wet (2, 3) 
2.5 3 21 20 60 15 13 45 
5 6 27 24 ta 21 20 60 
8.7 9 35 30 95 21 24 75 
15 15 50 45 110 35 30 06 
23 25 70 60 156 
34.5 37 95 E 200 e m .. 
46 50 120 | 100 250 os “o T 
60 5 33 | 175 | 145 350 
92 j 97 | 225 | 190 450 | 
| i 
115 191 | 280 | 230 550 
138 145 | 835 | 275 650 | 
161 169 | 385 | 315 150 n 
196 196 | 465 | 385 900 E 
230 242 545 445 1050 














epee O ia AAA 

(3) Where application is to be made of an arrester having a lower voltage rating 
than the rated voltage of the circuit on which it is ta be used such as on grounded 
neutral circuits, the insulation test shall be that specified for the insulation 
class one step lower than the reted circuit voltage. 

(2) All values are withstand test voltages without negative tolerance. 

(8) Either positive or negative polarity waves may be used—whichever gives the 
ower value. 


remains below the breakdown strength of the transformer 
insulation, even at short time lags. Experience with actual 
lightning discharges and laboratory tests have demon- 
strated the ability of the modern lightning arrester to 
discharge surges commensurate with direct strokes of 
lightning. 

Lightning arresters for a-c power circuits are rated ac- 
cording to the maximum line-to-ground circuit voltage 
they will withstand. There are three classes available; 
namely, the station type with voltage ratings ranging from 
3 to 242 kv, the line type, for 20 to 73 kv, and distribu- 
tion type, 3 to 15 kv. The characteristics of these arresters 
are given in Table 7. 

Station-type arresters, as distinguished by their heavier 
construction, better protective characteristics, and higher 
discharge-current capacity are used for the protection of 
substation and power transformers. Line-type arresters 
are used for the protection of distribution transformers, 
smail power transformers, and sometimes small substa- 
tions, Distribution type arresters are intended primarily 
for pole mounting in distribution circuits for the protec- 
tion of distribution transformers up to and including the 
15.0-ky classification, 

Modern station-type arresters are designed to discharge 
not less than 100 000 amperes; line and distribution types 
not less than 65 000 amperes, each with a 5x 10 miero- 
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second test wave. In addition, they are given an insula- 
tion test in aceordance with Table 8, which is from ASA 
C 62 Standard dated April 1944. 

The valve-type lightning arrester is usually made up 
of two elements, à gap element capable of withstanding 
power voltage and a valve element capable of suppressing 
the current following the discharge of the surge. The 
breakdown of the gap, whieh 1s affected somewhat by 
the rate of voltage rise, determines the initial discharge 
voltage of the arrester. The voltage drop across the valve 
element, which depends upon tho rate of rise and magni- 
tude of surge current discharged determines the arrester 
voltage during discharge. 

Typical oscillograms of arrester current discharge tests 
are shown in Fig. 25. 

The protective ratio of a modern lightning arrester is 
substantially constant through its range of voltage ratings 
which means that the gap break-down voltage and the 
maximum surge discharge voltage for a given surge con- 
dition are approximately proportional to the voltage rating 
of the arrester. The curves of Fig. 26 show how the gap 
breakdown varies with rate of voltage rise, and the curves 
of Fig. 27 show how the discharge voltage varies with the 
magnitude and rate of rise of surge current for typical 
line type and station type arresters. From these curves, 
expressing the gap breakdown and discharge voltage, each 
in terms of kv per kv of arrester rating, it is possible to 
determine readily the protective characteristics of any 
rating arrester for an expected surge condition, 
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Fig. 26 — Average impulse gap breakdown of station- and line- 
type arresters, 


(a) Represents rate of rise of 5 kv per microsecond per kv of 
arrester rating. 

(b) Represents rate of rise of 10 kv per microsecond per kv of 
atrester rating. 

(e) Represents rate of rise of 20 kv per microsecond per kv of 
arrester rating. 
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Fig. 27— Average discharge voltage characteristics of typical 
lightning arresters. (Numbers on curves represent rate of 
rise of current in amperes per microsecond.) 


(a) Line type. (b) Station type. 


For example, suppose it is desired to determine the gap 
breakdown voltage and maximum discharge voltage of a 
73 kv, station-type arrester for a surge wave front rising 
at a rate of 500 kv per microsecond, and a discharge cur- 
rent of 2000 amperes with a maximum rate of rise of 2500 
amperes per microsecond. A voltage rise of 500 kv per 
microsecond with a 73 kv arrester, represents a voltage rise 
of T -085 kv per mierosecond per kv of arrester rating. 
From Fig. 26, the gap breakdown voltage would be 
3.6X 73 = 263 kv, at 0.5 microseconds, The maximum dis- 
charge voltage from Fig. 27 (b) would be 3.2: 73 = 234 kv, 


V. APPLICATION OF PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


8. Selection of Arrester Rating 


A valve type lightning arrester begins to discharge at 
a definite value of overvoltage in accordance with the 
curve of Fig. 20, and valves off at a lower voltage, corre- 
sponding to the maximum permissible voltage rating of 
the arrester, If the power voltage is above the valve-off 
voltage, the arrester may continue to discharge power 
current until it is destroyed. 

Although modern lightning arresters will discharge with- 
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MAXIMUM LINE-TO-GROUND VOLTAGE 
UNFAULTED LINE-TO-LINE VOLTAGE 





Xo /X, 


Fig. 28—Maximum line-to-ground voltage at fault location 
for isolated-neutral systems during fault. 

Values shown are maximum values for single line-to-ground fault. 
For double line-to-ground fault the voltages are less for ratios of 
Xo/X between —o and —2. 

Xa=zero-sequence capacitive reactance and 
X, = positive-sequence subtransient reactance. 


out injury any lightning surge except the most severe 
direct strokes originating close to the arrester, it is not 
practical or economical to design them to discharge power 
current for any appreciable time. A lightning discharge 
may reach thousands of amperes, but the time is short, 
being measured in microseconds, so that the energy that 
is absorbed by the arrester is small compared to the energy 
that would have to be absorbed with a few amperes power 
flow for even a few cycles. The first consideration in 
applying an arrester should, therefore, be the maximum 
line-to-ground dynamic voltage to which the arrester may 
be subjected for any condition of system operation or 
fault. 

High operating voltage may exist on the far end of long, 
high voltage, unloaded transmission lines because of charg- 
ing current flowing through the line reactance. It can 
also be caused by the sudden less of load on water-wheel 
generators. It is sometimes possible to rearrange the 
switching scheme to eliminate or at least minimize the 
possibility of overvoltages from these sources. These fac- 
tors, however, must be taken into account in the appli- 
cation of lightning arresters. 

The maximum rms line-to-ground voltage during a sys- 
tem fault can be calculated by the methods of Chap 14, 
taking into account the constants of the system, the type 
of fault, and the fault resistance. The selection of the 
arrester rating should, where possible, be based on such 
calculation, Where the fault voltages are not determined 
more accurately by calculation, Fig. 28'? and Fig. 29°, 
can be used as guides in selecting the arrester rating. 

The curves of Fig. 28 show the maximum line-to-ground 
voltage during fault for isolated-neutral systems as a func- 
tion of the ratio of zcro-sequence capacitive reactance, 
Xe, to positive-sequence inductive reactance, Xy. In Fig. 
29, applying to grounded neutral systems, the ratio of 
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(a) Voltage conditions neglecting positive- and negative- 
sequence resistance—H, = R,=0, 







































































Xs/X, 


(b) Voltage conditions for M, — R4—0.1 Xj. 
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Xo /X, 
(c) Voltage conditions for R,=R,=0.2 Xy, 


Fig. 29 — Maximum line-to-ground voltage at fault location 
for grounded-neutral system under any fault condition. 


Note: Numbers on curves indicate maximum line-to-ground fault 
voltage of any phase for any type of fault in percent of unfaulted 
line-to-line voltage for area bounded by curve and axes, When using 
the curves all impedance values must be on the samo kva base or in 
ohms on same voltage base. For all curves 


Ry =zero-sequence resistance, 

Xy=zerosequence inductive reactance, 

X1=positive-sequence subtransient reactance; 

X_g=negative-scqucnce reactance, 

XX. 
The effect of fault resistance was taken into account. The fault re- 
sistance which gives the maximum voltage to ground on any phase 
was the value used. The discontinuity of the curves is caused mainly 
by the effect of fault resistance, 


zero-sequence resistance, Ry to Xi, is plotted against 
Xs/ Xi, for several different values of maximum line-to- 
ground fault voltages, ranging from 65 to 100 percent of 
line voltage and for three values of K,/ Xi, namely 0, 0.1 
and 0.2. The area below each curve represents the region 
in which the maximum fault voltage is below the value 
indicated on the eurve. The curves represent the maxi- 
mum voltage at the fault location. A fault at the arrester 
will generally subject the arrester to a higher voltage than 
a fault at some other point in the system. However, this 
condition does not always exist, and should be checked, 
For example a fault near the source of a radial feeder 
circuit grounded at the source only through a neutral 
Bof 
Xy Xy 





resistor or reactor might have a larger value of 
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and therefore produce a higher voltage on an arrester 
located at the end of the feeder than a fault at the ar- 
rester location, 

Tn applying arresters, it is customary to make un allow- 
ance for operation at a voltage in excess of that usually 
considered as normal, This is usually five percent. For 
example, an arrester rated at 105 percent of normal line- 
to-line voltage is used where the line-to-ground voltage 
is expected to reach normal line-to-line voltage during 
fault. Likewise, on a solidly grounded neutral system 
where the maximum line-to-ground voltage during fault 
is expected not to exceed 80 percent of line voltage, an 
arrester rated at about 84 percent of normal line-to-line 
voltage has been used generally. ‘The line-to-ground volt- 
age for fault conditions where X,/X ratio is near 1.0 or 
fess may allow the use of arresters with less than 84 percent 
of line-Lo-line voltage. 

There are a number of isolated-neutral systems on which 
arresters rated at 105 percent of nominal line-to-line volt- 
age have proven satisfactory over a period of years. How- 
ever, there are also systems of this type where it has been 
necessary to use arresters of a higher rating to prevent 
excessive failures. This is indicated in Fig. 28, which 
shows that if fault resistance is included, the fault voltage 
may exceed 105 percent of normal line-to-line voltage. 
Calculation should be made to determine the maximum 
fault voltages. 

The overvoltages encountered on systems grounded 
through ground-fault neutralizers are less than on isolated 
neutral systems, provided the ground-fauli neutralizer is 
properly tuned. Arresters rated to withstand maximum 
line voltage, usually 105 percent of normal circuit voltage, 
are, therefore, considered safe for application on these 
systems. There is some risk of damage to the arrester if 
the ground-fault neutralizer is not properly tuned. Switch- 
ing operations on these systems may also produce high 
voltages to ground. However, it is generally not feasible 
to select arresters of sufficiently high rating to eliminate 
all risk of arrester damage from these causes. 

It has been common practice to apply arresters rated at 
105 percent of circuit voltage to systems grounded through 
impedance, and arresters rated at 84 percent of circuit 
voltage (80 percent of 105 percent rating} to systems con- 
sidered solidly grounded. Experience has shown that such 
applications are generally safe against over-voltage at time 
of fault. However, as indicated by Fig. 29, the possible 
line-to-ground voltages during faults on systems vary 
through a wide range, depending upon the ratio of system 
constants. Arresters rated at some voltage between 75 
and 105 percent of circuit voltage may, therefore, be better 
suited from an overall standpoint. 

As indicated by Fig. 29 (a, b, e), the maximum voltage 
to ground varies with the ratios of f&/X;, Xo/X, and 
#i/X;. Thus the voltage to ground can be determined 
for a given system if the impedance constants are aceu- 
rately known. In some cases, particularly for the higher 
voltage systems, where the X,/X| and H,/X; ratios are 
1.0 or less, arresters less than 84 percent of line-to-line 
voltage can be used, thus allowing the application of trans- 
former insulation with a minimum acceplable impulse 
insulation level. 
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The 84-percent arrester can be applied safely on systems 
whose constants are within the range indicated by the 
80-percent curve of Fig. 29 provided the impulse insulation 
level of the equipment is protected. As a general guide 
to arrester application, with full insulation on the pro- 
tected equipment, the 84 percent arrester rating is satis- 
factory if the following conditions exist. 

1. The ratio of the zero-sequence resistance, Rp, to 
the positive-sequence subtransient reactance, Xi, as 
viewed from the point of arrester location is one or 
less. 

2. The ratio of zero-sequence reactance, Xo, to positive- 
sequence reactance, Xy, as viewed from the point 
of arrester location does not exceed three under any 
eondition of operation. 

3. The arrester cannot remain energized from un- 
grounded sources of power after the grounded neu- 
tral sources of power have been disconnected to 
clear a fault. 

4. The system neutral is grounded at every source of 
supply of short-circuit current. 

Tf the fault is to the arrester ground, then the resistance 
of the arrester ground should be included as part of the 
zero-sequence resistance of the system. When this is 
done, the curves of Fig. 29 also apply to the arrester at 
that fault location. 

In addition to high arrester voltages resulting from 
system faults, high momentary or peak voltages may also 
be caused by any of the following: 

1. Switehing surges may reach several times normal 
line-to-ground voltage with certain combinations of 
system constants. 

2. High harmonic voltages to ground may exist during 
fault conditions on lightly loaded lines energized 
from generators with damper windings for which 
X IXa" ig too great. See Chap. 6. 

3. Arcing grounds or the accumulation of statie charges 
from dust particles in the air on ungrounded gys- 
tems may cause repetitive discharges through the 
arrester that exceed its thermal capacity. 

Tt is not considered feasible to apply arresters rated 
sufficiently high to withstand the overvoltages that might 
be produced by any of the above. However, the possi- 
bility of damage to the arrester from these causes should 
be considered in making the application. It is sometimes 
possible to make minor modifications to the system equip- 
ment or operation that will greatly alleviate these sources 
of trouble. 

Where there is doubt as to the arrester rating, the 
maximum line-to-ground voltages should be calculated by 
the methods of Chap. 14. 


9, Coordination of Protective Devices with Appa- 
ratus Insulation 


The margin that should exist between the BIL of the 
insulation to be protected and the maximum voltage that 
can appear across a lightning arrester is a much-discussed 
question. The answer is difficult because it depends on 
many factors. The breakdown voltage of the arrester is 
affected by the rate of voltage rise and the discharge voltage 
by the rate of risc of the surge current and the magnitude 
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of the surge current. The distance between the arrester 
location and the protected insulation affects the voltage 
imposed on insulation due to reflections. The severity of 
the surge depends upon how well the station is shielded, 
the insulation level of the station structure, and the im- 
coming line insulation. A typical problem is reviewed 
later to give one way of applying a suitable margin. 

Direct strokes to an arrester should be eliminated, where 
possible, by proper shielding because the current in a direct 
stroke may be in excess of that for which the arrester is 
designed. Where shielding is impractical, the arrester 
should protect the insulation within the range of direct- 
stroke surge currents within the capability of the arrester. 
Currents in excess of the arrester rating may damage or 
ruin the arrester. 

For a traveling wave coming into a dead-end station, 
the discharge current in the arrester is determined by the 
maximum. voltage that the linc insulation can pass, by 
the surge impedance of the line, and the voltage character- 
istic of the arrester, according to the following relation: 


2E—E, 


L= 7 


where 7,—arrester current 
E —magnitude of incoming surge voltage 
E,--arrester terminal voltage 
Z —surge impedance of the line 
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Fig. 30— Coordination of insulation in a 138-kv substation for 
114 x 40 microsecond positive wave. 
(1) Transformer with 550 kv BIL. 
(2) Line insulation of Y suspension units, 
(3) Disconnect switches on 4 apparatus insulators. 
(4) Bus insulation of 16 suspension units. 
(5) Maximum 134 x 40 wave permitted by line insulation. 
(6) Discharge of 121-kv arrester for maximum 134 x 40 full 
wave. 
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Suppose it is desired to protect the 138-kv substation 
shown schematically in Fig. 30 against traveling waves. 
The system at this point is grounded so as to allow a basic 
impulse insulation level of 550 kv. The major equipment 
consists of a power transformer, circuit breakers, discon- 
nect switches mounted on four apparatus insulator units, 
and bus insulation consisting of 12 suspension insulators. 
The line insulation consists of nine suspension insulators. 
The arrester is located close to the transformer. Adequate 
shielding is provided over the substation and the incoming 
transmission lines. 

The line insulation of nine insulators permits a traveling 
wave of SO0-kv crest (1440) and rate of rise of 1000 kv 
per microsecond to enter the station. This rate of rise 
represents 8,25 kv per microsecond per kv of arrester 
rating for the required 121-kv arrester. From Fig. 26 the 
average arrester-gap breakdown is 3.6X121 or 435 kv at 
0.5 microsecond, which, with a 15 percent plus tolerance, 
becomes 500 kv. Assuming a line surge impedance of 400 
ohms, the magnitude of the arrester current is about 3200 
amperes determined as follows: 


2 (860 000} — 435 000 





I= 400 «3200 amperes, 
The rate of rise of current would be approximately 
2 (1 000 000) 





100 — 5000 amps/microsecond. 

From Fig. 27(b) the discharge voltage for a current 
of 3200 amperes and a rate of rise of 5000 amperes is 
3.45x 121 or 418 kv. Adding the manufacturing tolerance 
of plus 10 percent gives 460 kv as the discharge voltage 
provided by the 121-kv arrester for the assumed condi- 
tions. Since the rate of rise has been taken into consid- 
eration in establishing this protective level of 460 kv, no 
additional margin need be added. There is, however, a 
differenee of 550 minus 460 or 90 kv between the pro- 
tective level and the BIL of 550 kv of the transformer 
insulation. 

Suppose a direct stroke at the station discharges through 
the arrester a current of 50 000 amperes, rising to crest in 
three microseconds, with a nominal rate of rise of 20 000 
amperes per microsecond. The discharge voltage from 
Fig. 27 ib) is 4.55X121- 550 kv for a 121-kv arrester 
which with plus 10 percent is 605 kv or 55 kv in excess 
of the insulation BIL. 


10. Location and Connection of Protective Devices 


The protective device should be placed as close as pos- 
sible to the apparatus it is to protect, particularly if an 
overhead line dead ends in a station or terminates at a 
transformer. A traveling wave coming into the station is 
limited in magnitude at the arrester location to the dis- 
charge voltage of the arrester. However, a wave with the 
same rate of voltage rise as the original wave and with 
a magnitude equal to the arrester discharge voltage travels 
on to the station terminus where it reflecta to twice its 
value if the line dead ends or to almost twice its value 
if the line terminates in a transformer. The voltage at 
the transformer builds up at a rate twice that of the 
original wave until it reaches a maximum value of twice 
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the magnitude of the arrester voltage or to whatever volt- 
age magnitude can build up during the time the reflected 
wave travels back to the lightning arrester and a negative 
reflected wave travels from the lightning arrester back to 
the transformer. 

Likewise, apparatus, such as a disconnect switch, lo- 
cated ahead of the arrester is subject to the incoming 
surge until the arrester discharges and its negative re- 
flected wave returns to the switch. 

To illustrate the effect of arrester location consider the 
138-kv station shown schematically in Fig. 31 with the 
arrester located 100 circuit feet beyond the disconnect 
switch and 100 circuit feet ahead of the transformer. Con- 
sider a traveling wave having a rate of voltage rise of 
1000 kv per microsecond entering the station and an ar- 
rester which limits the voltage to 400 kv. In 0.1 micro- 
second after the wave reaches the switch it reaches the 
lightning arrester and 0,1 microsecond later, or at the end 
of 0.2 microsecond, iù reaches the transformer where it re- 
flects and builds up at a rate of 2000 kv per microsecond. 
At the end of 0.4 microsecond after the wave first reached 
the switch, the incoming wave and the reflected wave 
from the transformer would total to 400 kv at the arrester. 
As shown in Fig. 31, the voltages at the switch and at 
the transformer would also be 400 kv. The reflected wave 
from the transformer has just reached the switch. The 
voltage at the arrester remains at 400 kv until the crest 
of the incoming wave is reached but the voltages at the 
switch and transformer continue to rise at 2000 kv per 
microsecond until the reflected negative waves from the 
arrester reaches the switch and transformer at the end of 
0.5 microsecond. Successive reflections oecur until the 
wave spends itself by discharging through the arrester. 
As shown in Fig. 31, the voltages at the switch and trans- 
former resulting from the first reflection reaches 600 kv, 
or 50 percent more than the arrester discharge voltage. 

The maximum voltage at the terminus of a line or at a 
transformer at the end of a line beyond an arrester as a 
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Fig. 34 — Voltages at 138 kv substation resulting from first re- 
flection of traveling surge having 1000 kv per microsecond 
wave front. 


(a) At disconnect switch located 100 feet ahead of arrester, 
(b) At arrester. 


(c) At transformer located 100 feet beyond arrester. 
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Fig. 32— Maximum, voltage due to first reflection of traveling 
wave as function of distance from arrester and steepness of 
wave front. 

*Voltage at P may reach crest of incoming surge as maximum, 
Voltage at T may reach twice arrester voltage as maximum. 


result of the first reflection of a traveling wave, may be 
expressed mathematically, as follows": 
L 


E= e Lad PEST. 


up to a maximum of 2 e,, 
where ¢,=arrester discharge voltage 


=rate of rise of wave front in kv per ms. 


L= distance between arrester and line terminus in 
fcet. 


The same expression ean also be used to determine the 
voltage at a point on a line ahead of an arrester due to a 
traveling wave. In this ease, the voltage can reach as a 
maximum the crest of the traveling wave if the distance 
to the arrester is great enough or if the rate of rise of the 
wave front is sufficientiy high. 

The curves of Fig. 32 show the voltage in excess of the 
arrester voltage as a function of distance from the arrester 
for rates of rise of wave front of 100, 500, and 1000 kv per 
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microsecond. The curves can be used to determine the 
actual voltage at a point ahead of an arrester or at a line 
terminus beyond an arrester by adding to the curve value 
the discharge voltage of the particular arrester involved. 
For example, the maximum voltages obtained at the 
switch and transformer in Fig, 31, by plotting the volt- 
time curves, could be taken from the 1000 kv per miero- 
second curve of Fig. 32, For a distance of 100 feet, and a 
wave front that rises at the rate of 1000 kv per micro- 
second, the voltage in excess of the arrester voltage is 200 
kv. This added to the arrester discharge voltage, assumed 
to be 400 kv, gives 600 kv as the maximum voltage after 
the first reflection. 

In addition to the reflected wave phenomena, it is quite 
possible that still higher peak voltages would exist at the 
apparatus as a result of oscillations caused by the induct- 
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Fig. 33— Installation view of CSP power transformer with 
protective devices, secondary circuit breaker, and metering 
equipment built integral with transformer. 


ance of the line between the arrester and the apparatus, 
&nd the capacitance of the apparatus, Furthermore, the 
voltage drops in the lead from the line to the arrester and 
in the lead from the arrester Lo ground, which are affected 
by rate of rise of surge current, add to the drop across the 
arrester. Any difference in ground pofential between the 
apparatus ground and the arrester ground also adda to the 
voltage impressed across the apparatus insulation. In 
view of the above factors, it is important, particularly in 
stations where direct strokes may originate close to the 
station, that the protective devices be located close to the 
apparatus they are to protect, that the leads to the devices 
be kept as short and direct as possible, and that the ar- 
rester and apparatus grounds be interconnected and as low 
in resistance as possible, preferably one ohm or less. 

The ultimate in this respect is reached when the protec- 
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tive device is mounted directly on the transformer. This 
is illustrated in the installation view, Fig, 33, of a CSP 
transformer which has the protective devices, secondary 
circuit breaker, and metering equipment built integral 
with the transformer, With the line side of the arresters 
connected directly to the transformer terminals and the 
arrester ground connected directly to the transformer tank, 
the voltage between the winding and eore is definitely lim- 
ited to the discharge voltage of the arrester. To provide 
protection to an extended station an arrester should be 
located directly ahead of the disconnect switeh where the 
line enters the station and another arrester located directly 
adjacent to or on the transformer. A modification of this 
scheme, which is sometimes used, is to locate protector 
tubes at. the entrance to the station and conventional sta- 
tion type arresters at the transformer terminals. The pro- 
tector tubes will generally protect the switch and will limit 
the magnitude of surges entering the station. 


11. Direct Stroke Protection 


Wherever it is possible for direct strokes of lightning to 
strike the line at or near the station, there is a possibility 
of exeecdingly high rates of surge-voltage rise and large 
magnitude of surge-current discharge. If the stroke is 
severe enough, the margin of protection provided by the 
protective device may be inadequate. The installation 
may, therefore, justify shielding the station and the incom- 
ing lines far enough out to limit the severity of surges that 
can come into the station, particularly in the higher volt- 
age classifications, 09 kv and above. This can be done by 
properly placed musts or overhead ground wires, 

The number of direct strokes per year to an unshielded 
substation, based on accumulated records of direct strokes 
to tall objects, can be approximated by the expression” 
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Fig. 34--Typical schemes of station protection. 


(a) Arrester at station with no direct stroke shielding. 

(b) Arrester at station with shielding against direct strokes. 

(c) Arrester at station with protector tubes extending out 14 
mile, 
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where W and L are the width and length, respectively, in 
feet, of the substation. From this estimate of strokes to 
an exposed substation, which is about one stroke every 
four and one-half years to a 100 feet square substation, it 
can be reasoned that reducing the exposure to 0.1 percent 
would practically eliminate the possibility of a stroke to a 
station. The curves of Fig. 35% were, therefore, con- 
structed from extensive laboratory test data to show the 
configurations of masts or overhead ground wires necessary 
to reduce the exposure of an object to 0.1 percent. The 
curves are plotted to show the height (L) of the shielding 
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Fig. 35—Configuration of shielding object with respect to 
protected object for 6.1 percent exposure. 

(a) One shielding mast. Potted lines for one exposed abject of 
height (d). Full lines for ring of exposed objects of height 
(d). 

(b) One horizontal ground wire, 

(c) Two masts or two ground wires. Dotted lines for masts. 
Fuli lines for horizontal wires. 
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Fig. 36— Areas protected by multiple masts for point expo- 
sures of 0.1 percent. 


(a) Two masts with values of z and s taken from Fig. 35 (a) 
and (c). 

(b) ‘Two maata separated by half the distance of those in (a). 

(t) Three masts with (b) points obtained from Fig. 35 (e) for 
mid-point between two masts. 

(d) Four masts with (b) points obtained from Fig. 35 (c) for 
mid-point between two masts, 


masts or ground wires above the protected object as a func- 
tion of the horizontal separation (X) and the height (d) of 
the protected object. 

The dotted-Ime curves, Fig. 35 (a), showing the neces- 
sary configuration of a single mast protecting a single ob- 
ject, apply to an exposed structure having a single prom- 
inent projection or several projections in a limited region, 
such as a set of disconnects. The full-line curves, applying 
to a ring of objects, should be used if the live parts to be 
shielded are generally distributed at a given height. The 
configuration of the mast should be based on the most 
remote object. . 

The required configurations of a single horizontal ground 
wire are given in Fig. 35 (b). The dotted-line and the 
full-line curves of Fig. 35 (c) apply, respectively, to two 
masts and to two horizontal ground wires. 

The diagrams of Fig. 36" illustrate the area that can be 
protected by two or more shielding masts. The cross- 
hatched area of Fig. 36 (a) is the area protected by two 
masts for given values of d and y, where the radii æ of the 
semi-cireles are taken directly from Fig. 35 (a), and the 
separation distance S from Fig. 35 (c). If the distance 
between masts is decreased, the protected area is at least 
equal to the area obtained by superposing the areas of 
Fig. 36 (a}. For example, if the distance between masts is 
halved, the resultant protected area is somewhat as shown 
in Fig. 36 (b). 

On this basis, to form an approximate idea of the width 
of the overlap between masts, first obtain a value of y from 
Fig. 35 (0), corresponding to twice the actual distance be- 
tween the masts. The width of overlap is then equal to the 
value of z, obtained from Fig. 35 (a), that correspond to 
this y. This undoubtedly gives a conservative width of 
substation that can be protected by two masts. 

For three masts located at the points of an equilateral 
triangle or for four masts located at the points of a square, 
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the protected areas are as shown in Figs. 36 (c) and (d). 
The height of the shielding mast should be so chosen that 
ihe b points provide 0.1 percent exposure as obtained from 
Fig. 35 (e) for the midpoint between two masts. The z 
radii are obtained from the data for a single mast. 

The curves of Fig. 35 apply to stations located in regions 
of relatively flat terrain and low resistivity, where the 
effective ground plane is essentially at the earth's surface. 
High values of earth resistivity lowers the ground plane, 
which results in less effective shielding for a given config- 
uration. However, most stations are, or if not, should be, 
provided with low-resistance grounding systems for light- 
ning-arrester grounds, which can also serve as shielding 
grounds. Where the soil resistivity is high the effective 
ground plane ean be raised to the earth's, surface by laying 
counterpoise wires from the shielding masts to distances of 
two or three times their height, However, in most cases, 
it is probably more economical to increase the height of 
the masts. 

For application of the curves to hillside locations, the 
dimensions (A) (the shielding mast height) and (d) (the 
height of the protected object) should be measured per- 
pendicular to ihe earth's surface. The distance (x) be- 
tween the object and shielding mast should be measured 
along the earth's surface. 

The lines coming into the station can be effectively 
shielded against direct strokes by overhead ground wires 
as outlined in Chap. 17. A direct stroke on a line more 
than 4 mile out from the station is limited in severity at 
the station by the surge impedance and insulation of the 
line and to some extent by the shunt capacity of the station 
equipment. Shielding of the station and the lines approx- 
imately 3 mile out from the station, as illustrated in Fig. 
34 (b), is, therefore, a desirable supplement to the lightning 
arrester located at the station. 

Where overhead ground wires on the incoming lines are 
not praetical due to existing construetion, additional pro- 
tection of the station equipment against direct strokes on 
ihe lines near the station can be obtained by equipping 
each line with proteetor tubes at the entranee structure of 
the station and at each tower for a distance of approxi- 
mately 4 mile out from the station, see Fig. 34 (©. How- 
ever, shielding the station is the only way to eliminate 
direct strokes to the station itself. 


12. Summary of Considerations Applying to Pro- 
tection of High-Voltage Equipment 


The following points can be generally concluded in the 
application of protective devices to high-voltage systems, 
22 kv and above. 

i. Rod-gaps do not protect apparatus insulation against 
surges of steep wave front unless the spacing is so 
low that the gap is subject to numerous flashovers 
from minor surges. 

2. Protector tubes are not considered suitable for the 
protection of apparatus insulation although they are 
effective in preventing transmission-line flashovers 
and in decreasing the severity of surges from direct 
strokes near the station. The application of protector 
tubes involves certain limitations in system short- 
circuit and recovery voltage characteristics. 
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8. Modern type lightning arresters applied properly 
protect station apparatus conforming to basic insu- 
lation levels against traveling surges. On systems 
having a solidly grounded neutral reduced rating ar- 
resters can be applied. Full-rated arresters are re- 
quired generally on ungrounded neutral systems or 
systems grounded through impedance. The possibil- 
ities of system overvoltages should be investigated 
earefully in determining the minimum rating arrester 
that can be applied economically. 

4. For effectively grounded systems insulation levels 
one class below the standard have given satisfactory 
service using reduced rated arresters particularly at 
voltages 115 kv and above. 

5. Consideration should be given to shielding stations 
against direct lightning strokes. Where shielding is 
not practical, additional protection can be provided 
by installing protector tubes at the entrance to the 
station and at each transmission-line tower for a dis- 
tance of } mile from the station, 


VI. PROTECTION OF DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 


The distribution transformer with its protective devices 
is in effect a miniature substation constituting the final 
voltage transformation between the generating station and 
the individual customer’s premises. Because the distribu- 
tion transfurmer is small in size and comparative cost, and 
because it is usually pole mounted, often in out-of-the-way 
locations, its protective devices must be inexpensive, small 
in size and weight, simple, and reliable. The failures of 
early type distribution arresters and the large amount of 
lightning data obtained on distribution circuits furnish 
proof that the protective devices must also have the ability 
to withstand severe lightning discharges. 


13. General Considerations 


Distribution circuits are generally overhead construction 
and are, therefore, subject to lightning disturbances, the 
nature of which are discussed in detail in Chap. 16. Data 
collected over a period of years with surge-crest devices 
indicate that the majority of surge-current discharges on 
distribution circuits are relatively low in magnitude, less 
than 5000 amperes, but occasionally a discharge may ex- 
ceed 100 060 amperes. More recent data collected with the 
fulchronograph show that some of the surge-current dis- 
charges that are moderate in magnitude may be long in 
duration, of the order of several thousand microseconds. 
See Chap. 16. 

Experience has shown that lightning disturbances are 
more severe on rural circuits than on urban circuits, prob- 
ably for two reasons. First, rural circuits are generally 
more exposed to lightning and, therefore, receive many 
more direct strokes. Second, because distribution trans- 
formers are less frequent on rural circuits—the drainage of 
long-duration surges through grounded transformer wind- 
ings is less!*, 

"These general conclusions have been borne out by oper- 
ating experience with distribution lightning arresters. The 
failure rate of early arresters, attributed to lightning, that 
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were designed before high surge-current testing facilities 
were available was comparatively high. Later arresters, 
designed and tested to withstand high surge currents of 
about 100 microseconds duration have a good operating 
record on urban circuits. However, when these arresters 
were applied more extensively to rural circuits with sparse- 
ly located transformers, the failure rate increased. Modern 
arresters, designed with more emphasis on ability to dis- 
charge surges of long duration, have acquitted themselves 
well on rural circuits. 

Most distribution transformers are pole mounted, one at 
a location, and are used to step the voltage down from a 
single-phase primary circuit (2300 to 13 200 volts) to a 
single-phase, three-wire, secondary circuit at utilization 
voltage, usually 120/240 volts. Occasionally they are used 
in three-phase banks to supply three-phase, low-voltage 
power. The primary circuits, whether single or three- 
phase, may be from a source having either a grounded or 
ungrounded neutral. If the neutral is ungrounded the 
single-phase primary consists of two of the ungrounded 
phase conductors, which means that the two primary ter- 
minals of the distribution transformer must be equally 
protected. If the neutral is grounded, the single-phase pri- 
mary circuit will usually consist of one phase wire and the 
neutral conductor. The neutral conductor is usually 
grounded, so that only one high voltage terminal of the 
distribution transformer need be provided with protective 
equipment. The secondary will usually be three-wire, with 
the mid-point grounded. 

A three-phase bank of distribution transformers may be 
connected delta delta, star delta, or delta star. With the 
delta delta connection, the secondary can have no common 
neutral. Sometimes, either one phase or the mid-point of 
one of the phases of the secondary is grounded. The star 
delta and delta delta connection are alike as far as the 
secondary delta connection is concerned. The primary 
neutral might or might not be grounded. The della star 
connection usually has the common neutral of the star 
connected secondary grounded. 

In addition to surge protection, the distribution trans- 
former usually includes protection against internal short- 
circuit and secondary short-circuit or overloads consisting 
either of high-voltage fuses mounted external to the trans- 
former, or high-voltage fuse links and a secondary circuit 
breaker mounted inside of and included as a part of the 
transformer. 

The distribution transformer, like larger power trans- 
formers contains three groups of insulation subject to volt- 
age stress, which should be considered in the protective 
scheme, namely: 

1. The insulation between the high-voltage winding and 

the core or tank. 

2. The insulation between the low-voltage winding and 

the core or tank. 

3. The insulation between the high- and low-voltage 

windings. 

There are, however, two conditions that make the pro- 
tection of distribution transformers and high-voltage power 
transformers differ, These are the difference in the ratios 
uf surge strength to operating voltage and the relative 
effects of locating and connecting the protective devices. 
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The distribution transformer (2400 to 13 200 volts) has 
a much higher ratio of surge strength to operating voltage, 
as Table 1 shows. As an example, the ratio of the basic 
insulation level to the peak of the 60-cycle voltage classi- 

E 
512.75, for 2500 volt equipment, as 

650 
138 x 42 
reason, it is permissible for the protective device in the 
low-voltage ratings to have a higher protective ratio than 
ihat required at higher voltages. 

The effect of the location and connection of the protec- 
tive devices is more pronounced with distribution trans- 
formers. Because lightning discharges on distribution cir- 
cuits and on high-voltage transmission circuits are about 
equal in magnitude, the actual surge-voltage drops in the 
leads to the protective devices and through the ground 
connections of the two circuits are about equal. While 
these voltage drops may be only a portion of the discharge 
voltage of the protective device in the higher voltages, they 
may be several times the discharge voltage of the low- 
voltage protective device, It ig extremely important, 
therefore, that protective devices on distribution circuits 
be located and connected properly with respect to the 
apparatus they are to protect. 


against = 3.33, for 138-kv equipment. For this 


14. Methods of Connecting Protective Devices 


Three schemes of connecting protective devices to pro- 
teet distribulion transformers against lightning surges are 
commonly known: 


1. Separate connection method. 
2. Interconnection method. 
8. Three-point protection method. 


Separate Connection Method—This method of pro- 
tection, universally used until about, 1932, is illustrated in 
Fig. 37. Protective devices are connected between the pri- 
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Fig. 37— Separate connection method of protecting single- 
phase transformers. 


mary conductors near the transformer and a driven ground 
at the pole, The secondary neutral is usually grounded 
separately. With this connection, the protective devices 
are connected in series with a relatively long ground lead 
which has considerable inductance and is usually connect- 
ed to a driven ground, the resistance of which may be high. 
The voltage, therefore, between the primary winding and 
ground is not only the discharge voltage of the arrester but 
also the impedance drop of the ground lead and ground 
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(b) (c) 


Fig. 38--Interconnection method of protecting single-phase transformers. 


(a) Straight interconnection. 
(b) Interconnection with protective ground at transformer. 


connection, which may be several times the discharge volt- 
age of the arrester, Failure or flashover of the transformer 
insulation may occur even though the actual surge voltage 
across the arrester is only a fraction of the transformer 
breakdown voltage. When this happens, the surge gener- 
ally passes through to the secondary ground connection. 
The surge is usually followed by a flow of dynamic current 
until the primary fuse blows. 

Interconnection Method—The straight interconnec- 
tion consists of connecting the protective devices from the 
primary lines directly to the secondary neutral as illus- 
trated in Fig. 38 (a). The surge voltage that can cxist 
between the primary winding and the secondary is defi- 
nitely limited to the discharge voltage of the protective 
devices. The potential of the core and tank, because of 
their electrostatic coupling to the secondary winding, nor- 
mally rises along with the primary and secondary windings 
during a surge discharge and thus limits the voltage be- 
tween the windings and core. This connection is an im- 
provement over the conventional connection because it 
eliminates the factor of voltage drop in the arrester ground 
lead. Operating experience supports this conclusion”, 

Two decided disadvantages prevent universal applica~ 
tion of this scheme of connection. First, the protection 
between windings and core or tank depends upon the tank 
rising in potential with the windings. Actually, practical 
conditions might keep this from happening. The resistance 
to ground of the wood pole on which the transformer is 
mounted may be low enough to supply the small charging 
current. required to keep the tank at ground potential. 
Also, as it rises in potential, the tank may flashover to a 
nearby guy wire or other grounded object. Either condi- 
tion results in the application of the full potential of the 
surge between the windings and tank until the insulation 
breaks down or the secondary flashes over to the tank. 

The second disadvantage of this connection is that it 
directs the entire primary surge voltage into the second- 
aries, which is undesirable, particularly if the resistance of 
the secondary grounds is not low. This restriction makes 
the straight interconnection in general unapplicable to 
rural circuits or other circuits that might not have the 
secondaries effectively grounded. 

A modifieation of the straight interconnection is shown 
in Fig. 38 (b). Here, a ground is made at the arrester lo- 
cation also. The protection provided the transformer in- 
sulation depends upon the tank being insulated [rom 


(c) Interconnection with protective ground at transformer and 
insulating gap in interconnection. 


ground, or, if not, upon the magnitude of voltage drop 
in the arrester ground lead and connection. The arrester 
ground is in parallel with the secondary ground so that 
the complete surge is not directed to the secondary. The 
direct tie between the arrester ground and secondary is 
undesirable unless the secondary is effectively grounded, 
again making the connection generally unapplicable to 
rural circuits. 

Another modification that eliminates the permanent 
tie between the arrester ground and secondary neutral is 
shown in Fig. 38 (c). An isolating gap, having low flash- 
over, breaks the direct tie. A rise in potontial between 
windings during a surge diseharge breaks down the gap 
&nd limits the voltage between windings to the arrester 
discharge voltage. The protection of the transformer 
insulation to the core or tank still depends upon the tank 
being insulated from ground, or, if not, upon the voltage 
drop in the arrester ground lead and connection being 
low, 

Three-Point Protection Method—This scheme, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 39 (a), definitely limits the voltage across 
the three groups of insulation in the transformer inde- 
pendently of ground connections or resistances. The pro- 
tective devices connected between the high-voltage lines 
and tank definitely limit the voltage between those parts 
to the discharge voltage of the protective device. Like- 
wise, the protective device between the secondary and 
tank (usually a gap for 480 volts and below) limits the 
voltage between those parts to the breakdown voltage of 
the device. With the voltage between the high-voltage 
winding and core or tank and the voltage between the low- 
voltage winding and core or tank definitely limited, the 
voltage between the two windings is also limited, 

Referring to Fig. 39 (a), a surge coming in over a pri- 
mary lead raises the potential of the primary winding to 
the breakdown of the protective device that discharges 
to ground. If the arrester-ground impedance is high or if 
there is no ground at that point, the potential of the high- 
voitage winding rises above that of the core and tank until 
the gap TG breaks down and limits the voltage between 
the winding and tank to the discharge voltage of the 
arrester plus the gap. If the voltage between the tank and 
secondary exceeds the breakdown of the gap TN, the gap 
operates and discharges to the secondary ground. The 
gaps, TG and TN, while they definitely isolate the tank 
from the primary and secondary ground connection dur- 
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Fig. 39— Three-point protection method. 


(a) Three-point protection with insulating gaps. 

(b) ‘Three-point protection simplified circuit. 

(e) Three-point protection with single insulating gap, 

(d) Three-point protection of single-phase transformer on four- 
wire, grounded-neutral cireuit. 

(c) Three-point protection with zusulated tank. 


ing normal operation, do not greatly add to the surge 
voltage impressed across the winding insulation. The 
three-point scheme of protection thus provides definite 
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protection to the three groups of insulation in the trans- 
former independenily of the arrester or secondary ground- 
ing conditions, whether the tank is insulated or not, or 
whether the surge originates on the primary or secondary. 

Variations in the methods of connecting the protective 
devices to obtain three-point protection are shown in (b), 


(c), (d), and (e) of Fig. 39. 


15. Protection of Three-Phase Transformer Banks 


The shortcomings of the separate connection method of 
protection apply equally well to the protection of three- 
phase transformers or three-phase transformer banks on 
distribution circuits. The interconnection method is gen- 
erally not applicable because there is no secondary neutral 
unless the secondary is connected in star. Sometimes one 
phase of the secondary or the midpoint of one of the phases 
is grounded as shown by the broken lines of Fig. 40. 

The three-point scheme of protection, illustrated in 
Fig. 40, is applicable to any winding connection. A pro- 





Fig. 40--Three-point protection applied to three-phase dis- 
tribution transformers. 


tective device is connected between each primary phase 
winding and tank either directly or through an isolating 
gap. Likewise, a protective device (air gap or coordinated 
secondary bushing for 480 volts and below) is connected 
between each secondary phase lead and the tank. The 
tanks of all transformers in the bank are tied together, 
With this connection, the windings of all transformers are 
protected irrespective of grounding conditions or whether 
the surge originates on the primary or secondary circuit. 


16. Surge Voltages in Secondary Circuits 


Overhead secondary circuits are, to some extent, sub- 
ject to lightning surges originating on the secondary. 
‘They can also experience surges passing from the primary 
into the secondary. The separate connection, Fig. 37, 
isolutes the primary from the secondary. However, when 
the transformer fails or flashes over as a result of a pri- 
mary surge, the surge passes directly on to a phase wire 
or neutral of the secondary circuit, The primary-system 
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voltage is also impressed on the secondary until the pri- 
mary fuse blows. The straight interconnection direets all 
the primary surge on to the secondary neutral. With the 
modified interconnection shown in Fig. 38 (b) or with the 
three-point scheme of protection, some of the surge may 
pass on to the secondary neutral, depending upon how 
effectively the primary protective devices are grounded. 

Experience has shown that damage caused by surges on 
secondary house circuits is negligible. Where long expo- 
sures and relatively high secondary insulation may result 
in damage, protection should be provided by low-voltage 
protective devices located at the house entrance, and con- 
nected between the phase wires and neutral, which is 
usually grounded, All grounds on the customer’s premises 
should be connected together. In case the secondary is 
not grounded in the customer’s premises, such as may be 
the case with a three-phase, four-wire delta circuit, the 
danger of damage is greater than with the usual house 
circuit. Where the hazard is considered serious, it can be 
climinated by connecting a protector between each phase 
wire and ground at the house entrance, or preferably right 
at the apparatus to be protected. 

Three-phase, 440-volt circuits sometimes extend a con- 
siderable distance overhead to motor circuits, thus con- 
stituting a hazard to the motors and associated starting 
equipment. They can be protected by connecting a low- 
voltage protective device between each phase wire and 
the frame of the apparatus, which should be grounded. 
Protectors connected to the secondary at the transformer 
will generally not provide adequate protection to the load 
apparatus. 


17. Protective Devices for Distribution Trans- 
formers 


Three general classes of devices are used for the protec- 
tion of distribution transformers just as for the protection 
of high-voltage substations, namely, the plain air gap, the 
protector tube, and the conventional valve-type lightning 
arrester. However, the lower operating voltages, the 
higher ratio between insulation breakdown voltage and 
operating voltage, and the requirement that the device be 
small in size and cost, make the design and application of 
protective devices somewhat different for distribution 
transformers than for higher voltage equipment. 

Plain Air Gap—Plain air gaps or fused gaps are some- 
times used to protect distribution transformers. The 
relatively high insulation strength of the transformer 
makes it possible to provide a fair degree of protection to 
the transformer against lightning surges without having 
to decrease the gap spacing to a value where numerous 
flashovers occur as a result of minor surges. However, 
the device will not restore power voltage (above 480 volts) 
after a discharge without momentarily deenergizing the 
circuit, which usually results in the blowing of a fuse, 
either at the transformer, or at a sectionalizing point on 
the line. The gap spacings associated with low operating 
voltages are necessarily low so that unless the gap is 
enclosed or protected, numerous flashovers can occur as 
a result of birds or foreign objects bridging the gap. 
Double gaps of various constructions are sometimes used 
to minimize this trouble. Since distribution transformers 
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are often located in remote locations, it is important to 
avoid as many fuse replacements as posstble. For that 
reason and because of the somewhat questionable pro- 
tection obtained for surges of steep wave front, plain air 
gaps or fused gaps are not extensively used to protect 
distribution transformers. 

Protector Tubes--The distribution-type protector 
tube, introduced about 1931, consists essentially of a small 
air gap, a diffuser tube, and sometimes a resistor, all con- 
neeted in series. The series gap is just enough to insulate 
the tube from normal power voltage, thus eliminating a 
continuous voltage stress across the diffuser tube. The 
purpose of the series resistor when used is to Hmit to 
approximately 500 amperes the one-half cycle of power 
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Fig. 41—Volt-time breakdown characteristics of one type of 
distribution type protector tubes. 


current that may follow the surge discharge, thus making 
the application of the tube independent of the system 
short-circuit current. 

The gap breakdown characteristics of the different volt- 
age ratings of a typical type of protector tube are shown 
in Fig. 41. After the gap breaks down, the discharge 
voltage is equal to the are drop in the tube plus the drop 
across the series resistor, if one is used, The series resistor 
is generally provided with a shunt gap that limits the 
voltage across the resistor to about 30 kv. Ef the lightning 
surge is of sufficient current magnitude to build up a 
resistance drop of 30 kv across the resistor the shunt gap 
flashes over and takes the resistor out of the discharge cir- 
cuit in which case the discharge voltage is the are drop 
through the tube. Surge currents high enough to cause 
the shunt gap to flash over, produce sufficient deionizing 
action in the diffuser tube to cut off after the discharge 
without the one-half cycle of power-follow current. 

Although the gap breakdown voltage of the protector 
tube is higher than that of a corresponding valve-type 
lightning arrester, particularly at short. time lags, the tube 
adequately protcets modern distribution transformers 
rated 13800 volts and below 1 connected properly. 
Laboratory tests and operating experience have demon- 
strated the ability of a tube to discharge severe strokes of 
lightning. ‘This characteristic together with its ability to 
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Fig. 42—Gap breakdown characteristics of typical distribu- 
tion type arresters for 114 x 40 microsecond voltage wave. 


withstand high momentary system voltage makes it 
especially well suited for application on rural circuits. 

Conventional Valve-Type Lightning Arresters— 
The valve-type lightning arrester is the device most gen- 
erally used for the protection of conventional distribution 
transformers, that is, transformers requiring separately 
mounted protective devices. The curves of Fig. 42 and 
Fig. 43, show respectively the gap breakdown charac- 
teristics and the discharge characteristics of typical mod- 
ern distribution-type arresters, 

Operating experience of several years has demonstrated 
the ability of conventional valve-type arresters to provide 
a high degree of protection to distribution transformers. 
Modern construction has eliminated the mechanical difi- 
culties experienced with early designs, which resulted in a 
relatively high failure rate and occasional radio-inter- 
ference complaints. Field measurements of surge-crest 
magnitudes together with laboratory tests led to later 
designs having the ability to discharge surge currents of 
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Fig. 43— Discharge voltage characteristics of typical distribu- 
tion type arresters for 10 x 20 microsecond current wave. 
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high crest magnitude. More recent data obtained with 
the fulchronograph have shown that the distribution-type 
arrester should also be capable of discharging surge cur- 
rents of long duration. 

Valve-type lightning arresters are now available that 
will handle cither surges of high crest magnitude or long 
duration. 

Surge-Proof and CSP Transformers—The surge- 
proof distribution transformer, containing, as a part of 
the transformer, devices for complete surge protection, 
wag introduced in 1932. An expulsion tube arrester, known 
as the De-ion arrester was connected between each pri- 
mary lerminal and tank. These arresters and the coordi- 
nated low-voltage bushings of these transformers together 
provided the three-point method of surge protection which 
for the first time gave the means for completely protecting 
all three major insulations, 

These surge-proof transformers still required external 
fuse cutouts to disconnect the transformer from the line in 
case of secondary overload or short circuit or internal 
failure. Blowing of these fuses and sometimes failure of 
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Fig. 44—Circuit diagram of CSP transformer. 


Tf practice is to ground tanks, remove tank discharge gap and con- 
nect tank directly to ground. 


the cutout constituted a large share of the trouble expe- 
rienced with distribution transformers caused by lightning 
surges. Fuses cannot always be depended on to give ade- 
quate overload and short-circuit protection. Also, the 
mounting of cutouts necessarily adds to the cost and eom- 
plication of installation of the transformer. 

The completely self-protecting (CSP) distribution trans- 
former, introduced in 1933, overcame these difficulties. 
Like its predecessor, it contained complete lightning pro- 
tection, provided by high-voltage De-ion arresters and low- 
voltage coordinated bushings arranged tu give three-point 
protection, as shown in the cireuit diagram of Fig. 44. 
In addition, an internal circuit breaker connected be- 
tween ¿he low-voltage windings and low-voltage terminals 
protected the transformer against overload or secondary 
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Fig. 45—Sectional view of CSP transformer for operation on 


grounded -neutral circuit. 


short circuits. Finally, protection to the high-voltage 
feeders from internal transformer failures was given by 
internal protective links connected between the high- 
voltage winding and bushing. The internal breaker and 
protective links perform all of the functions of the fuse, so 
that with these transformers no external protective de- 
vices are required. Those transformers have now almost 
entirely superseded the surge-proof design. 

The bimetallic tripping element of the breaker, which 
is actuated by both load current and oil temperature, is 
calibrated to follow closely the permissible thermal load- 
time characteristics of the transformer windings and pro- 
vides loading on the basis of copper temperature. 

A sectional view of a CSP transformer with two cover 
bushings and De-ion arresters is illustrated in Fig. 45. Of 
special interest is the emergency control now supplied on 
these transformers. This device takes care of the oeca- 
sional situation where the breaker cannot be kept closed 
after having been tripped by overload, because the over- 


load persists or motor starting currents are high. If it is e 


imperaüve that service be restored, even at the risk of 


some loss of transformer life, the breaker setting may be & 


elevated by means of the external emergency control 
handle to permit additional overloads. The necessity for 


the use of this device usually indicates that the load growth $ 


has exceeded the capacity of the transformer so that the 
unit should be replaced as soon as possible by a larger one. 

Recent developments include the extension of the CSP 
principle to include three-phase distribution transformers 
and both single- and three-phase completely sell-protect~ 
ing transformers for banked secondary operation (CSPB’s). 
The latter contain all of the pratective features of the CSP 
transformers, and, in addition, they are supplied with two 
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breakers instead of one. These are intercon- 
nected within the transformer so as to section- 
alize the low-voltage circuits in case of faults 
or overloads. 

The CSP transformer is completely assem- 
bled in the factory thus making it possible to 
surge test the combined transformer and pro- 
tective equipment. Proof of coordination of the 
insulation of each CSP transformer is now 
given by applying to each assembled unit a 
surge test equivalent to a direct stroke of 
lightning”. 





VII. SURGE PROTECTION FOR 
ROTATING MACHINES 


The insulation on the windings of rotating 
machines, such as large or small motors, a-e 
generators, and synchronous condensers, is held 
io a minimum because of limited space. Also, 
since the insulation is not immersed in oil, its 
surge strength is not much greater than the 
peak of the 60-cycle voltage breakdown. Special 
measures are, therefore, necessary to proteet 
such equipment when it is connected to a sys- 
tem subjeet to the hazards of lightning-surge 
voltages. Likewise, the method of grounding 
effects the overvoltages, during fault con- 
ditions and switching, which may be impressed on rotat- 
ing machines; these phenomena are discussed in Chapters 
14 and 19. 

The stress on the major insulation of any machine, that 
is, the insulation between the winding and frame, is de- 
termined mainly by the magnitude of the surge voltage 
to ground, whereas the stress on the turn insulation is 
more a function of the rate of rise of surge voltage as the 
surge penetrates the winding" **. Protection of a rotat- 
ing machine, therefore, requires limiting the surge voltage 
magnitude at the machine terminals and sloping the wave 
front of the incoming surge. 

The effect of sloping the wave front is illustrated in 
Fig. 46. The curves of Fig. 46 (a) show the relative volt- 
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Fig. 46—Distribution of surge voltage in generator winding. 


(a) Without rotating machine protection. 
(b) With rotating machine protection. 
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ages to ground of the Jine terminal and two intermediate 
points in a phase winding of a machine without protec- 
tion for an incoming surge rising to crest in one-half micro- 
second. The differences in voltages at the various points 
in the winding result in high stresses between turns. 
The curves of Fig. 46 (b) show how the stresses between 
turns are decreased by sloping the wave front so that the 
surge at the machine terminals reaches crest in twelve 
microseconds. 

Limiting the surge voltage to ground sufficiently to 
protect the major insulation usually requires a special 
lightning arrester, having a low protective ratio, con- 
neeted between each machine terminal and grounded 
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Fig. 47—Line surge impedance and capacitor method of pro- 
tecting rotating machines. 


(a) Single machine connected to overhead Line, 
(b) Two or more machines connected to common bus. 
(e) Machine connceted through short cable to overhead lines. 
For simplicity, protective devices are shown on one phase only. 
Esch phase however must have the same protective apparatus in- 
stalled. 


*For circuits below 2300 volts. 
**For circuits 2300 volts and above. 
***Cable lengths up to 1000 feet are considered short cables in this 
type of application, If the cable is over 2500 feet long and the ma- 
chine is connected directly to it, it is satisfactory to omit the capaci- 
tor at machine terminals, In this case the capacity effect of the cable 
is approximately equivalent to the capacitor. 
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frame. Where more than one machine is connected to a 
common bus, one arrester connected between each phase 
of the bus and ground generally is adequate if the machine 
frames are connected to a low-resistance ground common 
with the arrester ground. 

Sloping of the surge wave front is accomplished by let- 
ting the surge, after passing through a series impedance, 
charge a shunt capacitor connected to the machine ter- 
minals, 


18, Line Surge Impedance and Capacitor Method 


In this scheme of protection, a special arrester is in- 
stalled at the machine terminal to limit the magnitude 
of the voltage impressed on its windings. The sloping of 
the surge is accomplished by a capacitor charged through 
the surge impedance and reactance of the line, See Fig. 
47. To limit the voltage that determines the charging 
rate of the capacitor, a lightning arrester or protector tube 
is placed on each overhead line far enough ahead of the 
machine so that the arrester will discharge before the 
voltage impressed on it is modified by reflections from the 
capacitor. This distance will depend upon the slope of 
the incoming surge. The farther out the arrester is located, 
the less will be the stress on the machine winding for 
surges originating beyond the arrester, but the greater will 
be the possibility of a surge originating between the line 
arrester and the station. A distance of 1500 to 2000 feet 
is a good compromise between the possibilities of a stroke 
within this area and the effect of distance on the charging 
rate of the capacitor. . 

The rato of rise of the surge reaching the machine is 
also a function of the amount of capacitance used. The 
maximum permissible rate of rise depends upon the ve- 
locity of propagation of the surge in the machine winding, 
the number of turns per coil, the turn length and the turn 
insulation, A study of many cases has indicated that the 
maximum rate of rise should be limited to a value such 
that, if the terminal voltage continues to rise, it will not 
equal the test voltage of the machine in fess than 10 micro- 
seconds. Considering a minimum practical line surge 
impedance and a practical machine surge impedance, this 
requires at least + microfarad of capacitance. It is inde- 
pendent of rated circuit voltage because the machine test 
voltage and the voltage Hmited by the line arrester are 
proportional to rated circuit voltage. However, in the 
construction of capacitors there is a limit to the minimum 
capucilunce bhat can be oblained economically on a 
standard unit. For example, the standard 6900-volt unit 
contains 4 mierofarad, whereas the 13 800-volt unit con- 
tains only 1 microfarad. 

In an ungrounded machine, because of the possibility of 
reflections from the neutral point, the voltage may double 
at the neutral, To limit the voltage at the neutral as 
recommended, if is necessary to hold the rate of rise of the 
surge entering the machines to 4 the recommended value, 
by using ab least 4, instead of } microfarad. In Table 9 
are given the recommended capacitances for various volt- 
age classes from 650 to 13800 volts. For 11500 and 
13 800-volt classes, two standard I-mierofarad units are 
recommended for ungrounded machines, whereas + miero- 
iarad is sufficient for a grounded machine, Below 11 500 
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TABLE 9— RECOMMENDED CAPACITANCE VALUES FOR LINE 
SURGE IMPEDANCE METHOD OF PROTECTING ROTATING MACHINES 











Circui Machine* Number of Microfarads 
Tat Neutral Standard Units in Each 
E Connection per Phase Standard Unit 

650 any 1 2 
2400 any 1 05 
4160 any 1 0.8 
4800 any 1 0.5 
6300 any 1 05 

11 500 Grounded 1 0.25 

11 500 Ungrounded 2 0.28 

18 800 Grounded 1 0.25 

13 800 Ungrounded 2 0.25 





* Machine neutral considered grounded if grounded through & resistor of 50 chma 
or less. Reactance grounded machines should be considered ungrounded. 


volts, the standard unit contains 1 microfarad so no in- 
crease js required for ungrounded machines. In some 
applications it may be expedient to use an arrester from 
the neutral point of the machine to ground. 

For all machines larger than 1000 kva, special station 
type arresters should be used at the generator terminals. 
For machines of less than 1000 kva station type arresters 
may not be justified economically. Special line-type ar- 
resters can be used. 

In all cases, standard line-type arresters or protector 
tubes are placed out on every overhead linc entering the 
station a£ generator voltage. For 2300-volt circuits and 
above, these arresters should be located approximately 
1500 feet from the station. For voltages below 600 volts, 
these arresters can be located within 500 feet of the station. 

The possibility of a lightning stroke to the line near the 
station can be minimized by overhead ground wires placed 
over this part of the line as indicated in Fig. 47 (b). Their 
spacing and location, with respect to the phase wires, is 
important and the application requires special study. 
There is a limit, however, to what can be done with ground 
wires. It should be stressed that the lightning strokes 
terminating on low-voltage circuits are just as severe as 
those terminating on high-voltage cireuits. Therefore, to 
get good protection with overhead ground wires, the 
equivalent of a high-voltage line, with large spacing and 
increased surge insulation from line wires to ground con- 
ductors should be used for the first 1500 or 2000 feet from 
the station. Properly applied ground wires then are ex- 
pensive on low-voltage circuits, especially if considerable 
money has to be spent to decrease the ground resistance. 
In many cases, it is more economical to use the choke-coil 
scheme of surge protection. 

If the machine is connected to the overhead line through 
a short cable, Fig. 47 (c), the protection at the machine 
should be the same as discussed above. In addition there 
should be a set of line-type arresters on the line 1500 to 
2000 feet from the cable pothcad and another set at the 
cable pothead. If several cables are connected to the bus 
or machine and their total length exceeds 2500 feet the 
cable capacity acts to slope the wave front, and the eapac- 
itor can be omitted at the machine, 
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19. Choke Coil and Capacitor Method 


The most complete protection of rotating machines 
connected directly to overhead lines is obtained when 
lightning arresters are used to limit the magnitude of the 
incoming surge, and lumped inductance and capacitance 
are used to limit the slope of the incoming surge. With 
this scheme of protection, the machine is given full pro- 
tection for all surges, even for direct strokes to the over- 
head line close to the station. 

Special lightning arresters are paralleled with the re- 
quired amount of capacitance and tied to the generator 
terminais or station bus. See Fig. 48. A standard arrester 
is applied on the line side of the choke coil to limit the 
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Fig. 48--Choke coil and capacitor method of protecting rotat- 
ing machines. 


voltage that determines the charging rate of the capacitor, 
The rate of rise of the terminal voltage depends upon both 
the amount of inductance and amount of capacitance 
used. The values that should be used to limit the rate of 
rise to the maximum permissible value are given in Table 
10, A study has shown that the minimum capacitance 
to use in conjunction with a 175-microhenry choke is $ 


TABLE 10-— RECOMMENDED CAPACITANCE VALUES FOR CHOKE 
Cou AND CAPACITOR METHOD OF PROTECTING ROTATING 
MACHINES 














Machine* Number of Standard Capacitors 
Cireuit Neutral per Phase 
Voltage Conneetion 
175 wh Choke 350 uh Choke 
650 any 1 
2400 Grounded .. 
2400 Ungrounded 1 
4160 Grounded e 
4160 Ungrounded 1 
4800 Grounded .. 
4800 Ungrounded 2 
6900 Grounded m 
6900 Ungrounded i 
11 500 Grounded i 
11 506 Ungrounded 2 
13 800 Grounded 1 


Ungrounded 


*Machine neutral considered grounded if grounded through a resistor of 50 ohms 
Or less, Reactance grounded machines should be considered ungrounded. 
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microfarad for grounded machines. If the inductance is 
increased to 350 microhenries, } microfarad would be 
sufficient. 

For all machines above 1000 kva, special station-type 
arresters should be used at the generator terminals— 
whereas below 1000 kva special line type arresters can be 
used. In all cases, standard line or station-type arresters 
are located on the line side of the choke coil. Station-type 
arresters are recommended, but, where it is not felt that 
they can be justified, line-type arresters can be used; the 
degree of protection expected will dictate the arrester 
to use. 

This scheme is more expensive, but gives decidedly 
more reliable protection because the area close to the sta- 
tion is fully protected. 


20. Machines Connected to Overhead Lines 
Through Transformers 


Experience with machines connected to overhead lines 
through transformers has indicated that damage to the 
machines from lightning surges on the overhead lines is 
rare if adequate arrester protection is provided on the 
high-voltage side of the transformer. However, surges 
coming in over an overhead line may produce high volt- 
ages on the low-voltage side of the transformer, even if 
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Fig. 49— Protection of rotating machines connected through 
power transformers to overhead lines. 


the high side is adequately protected with arresters. The 
surge is transmitted through the transformer by both 
electrostatic and electromagnetic coupling. The electro- 
static coupling depends upon the transformer capacitances 
between windings and to ground, and is independent of 
reactance and turns ratio. The electromagnetic coupling 
depends upon the turns ratio, reactance and size of the 
transformer, as well as the bank connection, that is, 
whether star-delta, star-star, ete. 

Where additional protection to the rotating equipment 
is desired, it can be obtained by connecting a special ar- 
rester and one standard capacitor unit to each phase ter- 
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Pig. 50—Protection of rotating machines connected direct to 
and through transformers to overhead lines. 
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minal of the machine. A standard lightning arrester is, 
of course, required on the line side of the transformer to 
protect the transformer. See Fig. 49. 

When the machine is connected to an overhead line 
both direct and through transformers, the special arrest- 
ers and capacitors should be applied at each machine 
terminal the same as when the machine is connected to 
the overhead line only. Standard line-type arresters 
should be located from 1500 to 2000 feet out on the direct- 
connected Line, Standard station type arresters should 
be installed on the high side of the transformer. See Fig. 
50. 


21. Machines Connected to Overhead Lines 
Through Feeder Regulators or Current Limit- 
ing Reactors 

If the machine is connected to the overhead line through 

a feeder regulator or current limiting reactor, the protec- 

tion should be the same as for a machine directly con- 

nected to the overhead line. In addition, a standard line- 
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Fig. 51 —Protection of rotating machines connected through 
current limiting reactor or feeder voltage regulator to over- 
head lines. 
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(A reactor, when present, is equivalent approximately to the effect 
of using a choke coil, Arrester A may be omitted if the current 
limiting reactor has an inductance of over 350 microhenries.) 


type arrester should be added on the line side of the regu- 
lator or reactor. See Fig. 51, 

If the inductanee of the current limiting reactor is 
greater than 350 microhenries, the arrester on the line 
can be omitted. 


22. Characteristics of Special Lightning Arresters 


Special low-breakdown lightning arresters for connec- 
tion in parallel with capacitors at the machine terminals 
(or at the bus if two or more machines are connected to a 
common bus) are available in either the station type or 
line type. The characteristics of typical arresters of both 
types are shown in Table 11. The station type arresters 
have a somewhat lower breakdown voltage, a lower dis- 
charge voltage at high surge currents, and a higher surge- 
current discharge capacity. 

For the best protection, station-type arresters should 
be applied to machines of all ratings. However, it is 
recognized that applications involving small sized ma- 
chines may not economically justify the most expensive 
protection. For that reason, line-type arresters are gen- 
erally applied on machines 1000 kva and below, and 
station-type arresters on machines larger than 1000 kva. 

Either arrester must be applied on the basis that the 
power voltage from line to ground across the arrester 
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TABLE 11 — PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF SPECIAL LIGHT- 
NING ARRESTERS FOR SURGE PROTECTION OF ROTATING 




















MACHINES 
Gap Breakdown 

Front of Discharge 

Voltage Wave Wave Voltages 

Type Rating Breakdown Front of | on 10x20 

Kv Rma 80 Cycle | of Stand- | 10 Micro- | us Wave 

Kv Rms | ard AIEE | seconds to | 1500 Amp 

Rate of [Breakdown 
Rise, Kv Crest * 
Ky Crest 
3 8 12 8 9 
Special 6 13 22 17 18 
Station 9 a 30 26 27 
Type 12 25 40 34 36 
15 80 50 42 45 
0.5 1.0 2.5 2.1 2.5 
0.75 i.6 8.4 8.0 8.4 

Special 3 T 14 9 8 
Line $ 14 25 18 15 
Type 9 21 33 27 21 
12 27 44 36 36 
13 34 55 45 45 





*Breakdown when used with capacitor. 


under any normal or fault condition does not exceed the 
arrester phase-leg rating. 


YII SUMMARY 


‘The problem of coordinating the insulation of electrical 
equipment has progressed through years of research from 
a subject only vaguely understood to a sound ongincering 
practice based on well defined principles and known facta. 
Basic insulation levels have now been established that fix 
the lower limits of insulation surge strength to definite 
values that can be demonstrated by standardized test 
methods. Protective devices are available that will pro- 
vide a high degree of protection to insulation meeting the 
basic levels. Effective schemes have been devised for pro- 
tecting insulation that requires special consideration. 

This progress was made possible only by cooperation 
between the manufacturers and users of electrical equip- 
ment in obtaining invaluable information on the nature 
of lightning and its effects on equipment in service. Con- 
tinued cooperation will undoubtedly produce additional 
information that will make possible further improve- 
ments to the methods of coordinating insulation. 
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more difficult, to select than any other feature of 

its design. The large number of factors that must 
be considered is partly responsible, but primarily it is 
because most of these factors cannot individually be set 
up in terms of dollars and cents, and thus weighed, one 
against the other, to get the best compromise between 
conflicting influences. 

Historically, there has been a gradual trend in Ameri- 
can practice from ungrounded, to resistance grounded, to 
solid or effective grounded. The main reasons for these 
trends can readily be traced. Most systems were initially 
operated with their neutrals free, that is, not connected to 
ground. This was the natural thing to do as the ground 
connection was not useful for the actual transfer of power. 
‘The methed had a strong argument in its favor, since an 
insulator failure on one of the phases eonld be tolerated 
for some Httle time until the fault could be located and 
repaired. Also most lines then were single cireuit, and the 
free-neutral feature permitted loads to be carried with 
fewer interruptions than had the neutral been grounded 
and considerable fault current flowed. Another important 
consideration was that relaying had not come into general 
use, so that many prolonged outages were avoided by the 
ungrounded operation. 

Limitations to ungrounded operation began to develop 
with the growth of systems, both as to mileage and volt- 
age. This increased the currents when a ground occurred, 
so that an increasing proportion of transient grounds 
(from lightning, or momentary contacts) were no longer 
self-clearing. Furthermore, the phenomena of “arcing 
grounds” became prominent in the eyes of utility engi- 
necrs. By arcing grounds was meant a process by which 
alternate clearing and restriking of the are caused recur- 
ring high surge voltages. This phenomena proved quite 
elusive and long defied conclusive confirmation, but the 
theory gained many adherents, so that by 1920 the ma- 
jority of systems were grounded either solidly or through 
resistance. Subsequently progress has been made in ana- 
lyzing this phenomena, and recently an accumulation has 
been made of operating records of isolated-neutral systems. 
More recent transient-overvoltage comparisons between 
isolated and grounded systems have shown the former to 
give higher overvoltages, both during faults and switching 
operations, although not as high in magnitude as formerly 
suspected. Furthermore the operating records of un- 
grounded systems in recent years with proper surge pro- 
tection and coordination of insulation do not show pro- 
nouncedly greater equipment failure rates than on the 
grounded systems. lt therefore appears logical to conclude 
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that, while ungrounded operation is more hazardous to 
equipment than grounded, the degree of difference was 
somewhat masked by improvement in the apparatus itself 
while changeovers to grounded operation were taking place. 

The first tendency in grounding was to limit the maxi- 
mum amount of fault current by means of neutral re- 
sistances. A number of empirical formulas were advanced 
in an attempt to rationalize the procedure of determining 
the maximum value of resistance that could be used. 
These formulas were variously expressed in terms of line 
or cable lengths, charging eurrent to ground, and some 
involved the connected generating kva of the system. 
More recent investigations seem to confirm that the maxi- 
mum permissible neutral-grounding resistance is inversely 
proportioned to the total line-to-ground charging kva. 
However, it appears that other practieal considerations, 
such as relaying, will dictate a lower maximum limit to 
grounding resistance than the arcing phenomena would 
require. 

On systems whose voltage is higher than generated volt- 
age, particularly 115 kv and above, a saving in system 
cost became available by the use of transformers having 
the insulation graded from the line terminal to the neutral, 
if the neutral was solidly grounded. The cost of the ground- 
ing resistor and the space required by it were also saved. 
Consequently, the next major trend, particularly in the 
transmission field, was toward solid or effective grounding. 
For the higher voltages, this is now the most prevalent 
grounding procedure in the United States. 

In individual locations on some systems, particularly 
in the vicinity of 69-kv nominal system voltage, instances 
have occurred where high concentrations of power have 
led to ground-fault currents so high as to be deemed ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of conductor burning and 
inductive influence on communication circuits. In several 
of these instances, neutral-grounding reactors of moderate 
obmie size have been used in the grounding of certain 
transformer banks. 

In Europe, the last thirty years have seen considerable 
use of ground-fault neutralizers (Petersen coils). In many 
instances they have materially reduced outages caused 
by ground faults. There are about 50 installations in this 
country, most of which were made in the last 15 years, 
indicating an increasing interest. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SYSTEM GROUNDING 
1. Ungrounded Systems 
A simple ungrounded-neutral system is shown in Fig. 
1 (a). The line conductors have capacitances between one 
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Fig. 1—Simple ungrounded-neutral system. 
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another and to ground, as represented by the delta- and 
star-connected sets of capacitances. The delta set of ca- 
pacitances has little influence on the grounding charac- 
teristic of the system and will therefore thenceforth be dis- 
regarded. 

In a perfectly transposed line, each phase conductor will 
have the same capacitance to ground. With balanced 
three-phase voltage applied to the line, the current in each 
of the equivalent capacitances will be equal and displaced 
120 degrees from one another. The voltages across each 
branch are therefore equal and also displaced 120 degrees 
from one another. Consequently, there will be no potential 
difference between the neutral points of the supply trans- 
former bank and that of the capacitances. These vector 
relations are shown by Fig. 1 (b). Since the neutral of the 
capacitances is at earth potential, it folluws that the neu- 
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Fig. 2—Ground fault on simple ungrounded-neutral system. 
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tral of the transformer bank is also at ground potential, 
being held there by the balanced electrostatic capacitance 
to ground. In a sense, the system is therefore capacitance 
grounded. 

If one conductor, phase a for example, becomes faulted 
to ground, there will no longer be any current flowing in 
the capacity branch between that phase and ground, be- 
cause the difference of potential no longer exists. How- 
ever, the voltage across the other two capacity branches 
will increase because the voltage across them rises to 
phase-to-phase voltage. Morcover, as shown by Fig. 2 (b), 
the voltages to ground are no longer 120 degrees out of 
phase, but 60 degrees. Hence the sum of the currents is 
no longer zero, but is three times the orginal current to 
neuiral In phase position the current J; flowing from the 
faulted conductor to ground, which is the usual conven- 
tion, leads the original phase-to-neutral voltage by ap- 
proximately 90 degrees. 

The actual solution for voltages and currents is most 
conveniently carried out by means of the method of syra- 
metrical components as given in Chap. 2. The current in 
the faulted phase is then 

3E, 
Zit Ze £o 





In this connection, two points are of interest. Zo, the 
zero-sequence impedance at the point of fault will, for an 
ungrounded neutral system, be predominantly capacitive, 
whereas Zi and Z, are predominantly inductive. Conse- 
quently, the two tend somewhat to neutralize one another, 
On long lines, this 18 particularly so, as Z, and Zs increase 
with length, whereas Zo decreases. A further effect noted 
on long lines is that the zero-sequenee charging currents 
for remote sections must be drawn through the seres 
reactance of intervening sections, causing a Zero-sequence 
voltage rise toward the far end. This can result in the 
ground or “neutral” point lying outside of the triangle of 
line voltages as shown by Fig. 3. This situation is rarely 





Fig. 3--Neutral displacement outside triangie of voltage on 
long lines. 


of importance unless the line lengths exceed about 200 
miles. If the generating capacity is small, the additional 
charging current caused hy a ground fault may materially 
increase the phase-to-phase voltages. 

The clectrostatic capacitances of each line to ground 
were assumed in the discussion above to be the same. This 
will be substantially the case for a transposed line. With 
untransposed lines this will not be true, particularly if the 
configuration of the conductors is flat or vertical, The 
exact amount of unbalance can be calculated by determin- 
ing the capacity coefficients of the conductors.* In ex- 
treme cases, the unbalance with either configuration may 

“See Chapter 8. 
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give as much as five percent zero-sequence voltage. There- 
fore, in practice, the system neutral on an ungrounded- 
neutral system may be displaced from ground as much as 
five percent of the normal line-to-neutral voltage under 
unfaulted conditions. This may not be objectionable, al- 
though sometimes interference may be caused with com- 
munication circuits. 


2. Resistance-Grounded Systems 


A typical resistance-grounded neutral system is shown 
in Fig. 4. As commonly installed, the resistance has a 


Fig. 4—-Simple resistance-grounded system. 


considerably higher ohmic magnitude than the system 
reactance at the resistor location. Consequently, the Hne- 
to-ground fault current is primarily limited by the resistor 
itself, Other than in exceptional cases, such as long lines 
at high voltage, or extensive cable systems, the capacitive 
eurrent is small compared to the resistive current, and 
can be neglected. 

An important consideration in resistance-grounded sys- 
tems is the power loss in the resistor during line-io-ground 
faults. The power loss is shown in Fig. 5 as a percentage 
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Fig. 5—Power loss in neutral resistor during line-to-ground 
faults. 


of the kva rating of the entire connected generating ca- 
pacity on the system, and as a function of the value of the 
neutral resistance. The latter is expressed in percent on 
the system kva. A generator reactance of 16 percent and 
a transformer reactance of & percent were used in the 
' preparation of the curve. 
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For this example, Z)=38+j8; 2,=0+j24; Z4 504-724. 
The per unit fault current is given by the expression 
I; 300/ (3R 4- j56). Thevoltagedevelopedacrosstheground- 
ing resistor is I;i. The power loss tn the grounding resistor 
is J,Eg or IR. I; and En are both in terms of normal 
values per phase. The power loss obtained by their prod- 
uct is therefore in terms of normal value per phase. Con- 
sequently, if the power loss in the resistor is to be expressed 
in terms of total three-phase system kva rating, it must 
be divided by three. Thus resistor power loss in percent 
is /R73, when J: is in per unit and # in percent. 

The maximum power loss for this case is 89.3 percent 
of the system rated capacity if three times the resistance ` 
in the neutral has the same ohmie magnitude as the react- 
ances determining the ground-fault current. If the gen- 
erator reactances are lower, still higher power will occur 
during grounds and may cause violent swinging of gen- 
erator phase position or instability. Resistances in this 
region are to be avoided, and since there is always some 
additional resistance in the fault, it is preferable that the 
grounding resistors alone be sufficient to carry well beyond 
the peak. 
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Fig. 6—Effect of system size and operating voltage on size of 
neutral resistor to limit ground fault current to one-quarter 
fuli-load system current. 
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The actual ohmic value of the grounding resistor re- 
quired will vary widely depending upon the circuit volt- 
age and system capacity. This effect is shown m Fig. 6, 
which assumes arbitrarily that the ground-fault current 
is to be limited to 14 of full-load system current. By “full- 
load system current” is meant the summation of the rated 
currents of all generating capacity, converted to the volt- 
age base of the line. In terms of the rated line currents, 
the fault currents may still be several times full load, de- 
pending upon the number of lines. Fig. 6 is principally 
for illustrative purposes, and quite wide variations from 
the resistor ohms shown are satisfactory in practice. It 
should be understood that the resistance value indicated 
by Fig. 6 is the paralleled value of all resistors, if multiple 
grounding is used. 


3. Effectively Grounded Systems 


The term “effectively grounded” has replaced the older 
term ‘solidly grounded," for reasons of definition. A 
transformer neutral may be “‘solidly grounded” in that 
there may be no impedance between the neutral and earth, 
However, the transformer capacity thus “solidly ground- 
ed” may be too small in comparison with the size of the 
system to be effective in stabilizing the voltages from 
phases to ground, when ground faults occur. This is par- 
ticularly the ease when small grounding transformers are 
used to provide a sourec of ground current for relaying, 

The effect. of different degrees of grounding is illustrated 
in considerable detail in Chap. 14. From Fig. 5, Chap. 14, 
the range of ground-fault currents is from 0 to 3.0 times 
the three-phase short-circuit current. As shown in Fig. 6, 
the line-to-ground voltage on an unfaulted phase ranges 
from about 0.6 to 2.0 times the normal line-to-neutral 
voltage during a Fne-to-ground fault. These figures are 
the rms dynamic quantities, as distinguished from transi- 
ent voliages or currents. 

These curves make it apparent that the term “solidly 
grounded” is too indefinite to describe a grounding pro- 
cedure that varies over such a wide range. A destgnation 
in terms of the ratio of zero sequence to positive sequence 
reactance Xo/ X4, is much more logical and definite. 

Section 32-1.05 of AIEE Standard No. 32, May 1947, 
defines effective grounding as follows: 

“A system or portion of a system can be said to be effectively 
grounded when for all points on the system or specified portion 
thereof the ratio of zero-sequence reactance to positive-sequence 
reactance is not greater than three and the ratio of zero-sequence 
resistance to positive-sequence reactance is not greater than one 
for any condition of operation and for any amount of generator 
capacity.” 

An example of an effectively grounded system is shown 
by Fig. 7. On the basis of generating capacity at station A 
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Fig. 7-—Typical solidly grounded system. 
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only, the positive- and negative-sequence reactances for 
faults at station A are each 254-7 = 32 percent, this being 
the sum of the generator and transformer reactances. The 
100 . 

three-phase fault current is therefore 32 =3.12 times full- 
load current. The fault current for a single line-to-ground 
fault is 300 

7324327 


Y 
Xw Xi 13 3579219. 


224,23 times full-load current. The ratio 


For a fault at station B, 80 miles away, the positive- 
and negative-sequence reactances are increased by 34 per- 
cent and the zero-sequence reactance by 120 percent, by 
the transmission lines. The three-phase fault current is 


100 _ 1.51 times full load. The single-phase fault current 


66 

ls _ 900 1.16 times full load. The ratio Xo/X; is 
664-06 4-127 

127 = 1.92. 

66 


The voltage of the sound or unfaulted phases can be 
conveniently read from Chap. 14, Fig. 6. For a fault 
at station 4, where the ratio Xo/X, is 0.219, Fig. 6 
shows that the line-to-ground voltage is approximately 
0.9 of normal line-to-neutral voltage (Ko/X1 is about 
0.1 if there is no fault resistance). For a fault at station 
B, the corresponding ratio Na/X1 is 1.02 and the line-to- 
ground voltage on an unfauled phase is about 1.15 
times normal. 


4. Reactance-Grounded Systems 


AIEE Standard No. 32-1.08 states: 

*Reactance Grounded-—Reactance grounded means 
grounded through impedance, the principal element of 
which is reactance. (Modified from 35.15.215.) 

Norte: The reactance may be inserted either directly, in the 
connection to ground, or indireetly by increasing the reactance 
of the ground return circuit. The latter may be done by in- 
tentionally increasing the zero-sequence reactance of apparatus 
connected to ground, or by omitting some of the possible connec- 
tions from apparatus neutrals to ground.” 

As thus defined, “reactance grounded” implies the in- 
sertion of a reactance in the ground connection. Within 
this meaning a reactance-grounded system is not solidly 
grounded; it may or may not be effectively grounded, and 
it may or may not be resonant grounded. For the discus- 
sions in this chapter, “reactance grounded” is defined in 
terms of Xo/X, ratio, a system being reactance grounded 
if Xo/ X, exceeds 3.0, but is less than the value necessary 
for resonant grounding. Thus defined, putting a low re- 
actance between a generator or transformer neutrai and 
ground such that Xo/X, remains less than 3.0 does not 
constitute reactance grounding. Similarly, if a grounding 
transformer has its neutral solidly grounded, but .Xs/Xi 
exceeds 3.0, the system is presumed to be reactance 
grounded. 

The system of Fig. 7 can be converted to a reactance- 
grounded system if a reactor of sufficiently high reactance 
is connected between the transformer neutral and ground 
at station A. If a reactor having a 60-cyele reactance of 
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16 ohms is used, this will be the equivalent of 8.4 percent 
on 25000 kva. When multiplied by 3 (See Chap. 2) and 
added to the transformer reactance of seven percent the 
zero-sequence reactance becomes equal to the positive- 
and negative-sequenee reactances. The current for a line- 
to-ground fanlt at station A then becomes equal to that 
for a three-phase fault. If therefore, the high ground-fault 
current with transformers solidly grounded had necessi- 
tated circuit breakers with greater interrupting ability 
than required for three-phase faults, the addition of the 
reactor would make the larger breakers unnecessary. 


300 


At station B, the ground fault current is 66-66-4152 


=1.06 times full load. The ratio Xo/X1 is s 2.30. 


From Chap. 14, Fig. 6, the maximum line-to-ground volt- 
age on an unfaulted phase is about 1.18 times normal. 

‘Thus, the addition of a neutral reactor at a generating 
station may equalize the three-phase and single-phase 
short-circuit currents without greatly changing the mini- 
mum line-to-ground fault current, or the voltage from 
maximum phase to ground. 

The installation of such a nominal amount of reactance 
is not sufficient to change the classification of the system 
from effectively grounded to reactance grounded, inasmuch 
as excessive neutral displacements do not occur with 
ground faults. This applies particularly in the vicinity of 
station A, but to a lesser extent in the vicinity of station B, 

If a 50-ohm neutral reactor is installed at station A, the 
effective zero-sequence reactance at that point becomes 


86%. The ratio Xo/X, at station A is then 727. At 


station Æ the ratio Xs X, is FERE Therefore on the 


basis of the AIEE definition cited above, the system would 
be regarded as effectively grounded al station A but not 
at station E. On the basis of the treatment in this chapter 
the system of Fig. 7, with the 50-ohm grounding reactor 
is considered reactance grounded. 


5. Resonant-Grounded Systems 


A resonant-grounded system is one in which the capaci- 
tance current is tuned or neutralized by a neutral reactor 
or similar device. The principle of operation of the ground- 
fault neutralizer is quite simple. As commonly used, the 
neutralizer is simply a tapped reactor connected between 
a transformer neutral and ground. When one phase of the 
system is grounded, a lagging reactive current flows from 
the neutralizer through the transformer to the fault and 
thence to ground. At the same time the capacitance cur- 
rent will be flowing from line to ground (See See. E). The 
lagging current from the reactor and the leading current 
from line capacitance are practicully 180 degrees out of 
phase and therefore the actual current to ground at the 
fault is equal to the difference between them. By properly 
tuning the reactor (selecting the right tap) the two currents 
can be made almost exactly equal, so that their difference 
is substantially zero. Under this condition the current in 
the fault is so small that in general the arc will not main- 
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Fig. 8—Illustration of operation of ground fault neutralizer 
by principle of superposition. 


tain itself, and the fault is extinguished or “quenched.” 
This condition is shown in Fig. 8. 

When extinguishing a ground fault, the combination of 
neutralizer reactance and Hne capacitance constitutes a 
parallel resonant circuit. This is brought out clearly by 
the zero-sequenee diagram as shown by Fig. 9. In this 
diagram Xy is the neutralizer inductive reactance and Ae 
the line capacitive reactance. “G” is an equivalent gen- 
erator of zero-sequence voltage numerically equal to the 
system line-to-neutral voltage and X the fault. With X 
closed, there will be a current circulating between Ac and 
X but no current through the fault X. If X be assumed 
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Fig. 9-Zero-sequence reactance diagram of system with 
ground fault neutralizer showing parallel resonant circuit 
where zero-sequence voltage is created by fault to ground. 


to open, as by the extinguishment of the arc, the resonant 
combination of X; and Xe will continue to produce an 
alternating voltage of about the same frequency and mag- 
nitude as the original applied voltage from G. Conse- 
quently, the actual voltage across the arc is small when it 
first extinguishes. This is a condition favorable to pre- 
venting restriking. In other words, the successful extin- 
guishing of ground faults by neutralizers results in part 
from the low current and in part from the low voltage 
appearing across the are when it goes through a “current 
zero." 

It is of interest to note that the ground-fault neutralizer 
also constitutes a series resonant eireuit in case there are 
any zero-sequence voltages on the system. In Sec. 1 on 
Ungrounded Systems, reference was made to the fact that 
with unsymmetrical line configurations a difference of 
several percent may exist in the charging current to ground 
of the three phases, resulting in a residual voltage. A zero- 
sequence voltage created by line or transformer unbalances 
is the equivalent of an actual source of voltage between 
the system neutral and ground, as shown in Fig. 10. Here 


Xe 


Fig. 10-—Zero-sequence reactance diagram of system with 

ground fault neutralizer showing serice resonant circuit 

where a zero-sequence voltage is created by unbalanced 
capacitances to ground. 


Xo and Xy are the same as in Fig. 9, but the generator Q 
equivalent to the zero-sequence voltage is now in series 
with the combination. The result of this connection is 
that a relatively small zero-sequence voltage is capable of 
producing a fairly high voltage across the reactor and ca- 
pacitor. This, of course, causes the neutral to be con- 
siderably displaced, perhaps 10 or 15 times the amount of 
the original zero-sequence voltage. This situation must be 
watched in the application of ground-fault neutralizers, 
and if the fundamental frequency zero sequence voltage is 
in excess of about 134 percent, transposition of this line 
will probably be necessary. 

Except for extremely long lines, the zero-sequence ca- 
pacitive reactance alone can be used to calculate the cur- 
rent rating of the ground-fault neutralizer from the rela- 


. 3£ . 
tion f= X^ where 7; is the fault-to-ground current when 
0 





operated with neutral isolated, E, is the phase to neutral 
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voltage, and X", is the zero-sequence capacitive reactance 
per phase. 

The ground-fault neutralizer current rating is made 
equal to or greater than the total system charging current 
in a ground fault. A standard reference on methods of 
calculating these currents is the Joint EET Bell Telephone 
systems report Vol. IV, Reports 26-38 dated January, 
1987. However, it has been found that all the methods 
available for calculating this current invariably give lower 
than the corresponding measured ones. For results that 
are estimates, the data of Table 1 can be used: 


TABLE 1— GROUND FAULT NEUTRALIZER CURRENT PER 
MILE or SINGLE CIRCUIT OVERHEAD LINE 








Voltage-Kv Amperes 
23 0.145 
84.5 0.20 
46 0.26 
69 0.39 


For double-cireuit lines on the same tower or poles, re- 
duce the particular line sections to equivalent single-circuit 
miles of overhead line by increasing the mileage by 1.3 for 
34.5 Ev and 1.6 for 69 kv lines. 

For overhead ground wires, convert the particular line 
sections to equivalent single-cireuit miles of overhead line 
by Increasing the line mileage by 1.08 for one ground wire 
and 1.15 for two ground wires. 

For cables, reduce sections to equivalent sections of 
overhead lines by the following factors: 

1 mile of three-conductor cable= 25 miles of overhead 
line. 

1 mile of single-conductor cable=50 miles of overhead 
line. 

‘The neutralizer selected should have a current rating 
at least 20 percent in excess of the maximum total current 
obtained by using the above figures. 

On lines shorter than 200 miles calculations made in the 
above manner will be well within the engineering accuracy 
required. For longer lines, the zero-sequence inductive 
reactance of the line should be considered, as it may have 
some infiuence on the size of reactor required. 


II. PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
SYSTEM GROUNDING 


The broad objective in seleeting a type of system ground- 
ing is to secure the best compromise of the conflicting ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various methods. The 
first column of Table 2 lists items affected by the method 
of grounding. The subsequent columns give in abbreviated 
form the attributes of the partieular type of grounding. 
The following sections discuss the features of the different 
methods of grounding in more detail, 


6. Ungrounded Systems 


The principal virtue of an ungrounded-neutral system 
is its ability, in some cases, to clear ground faults without 
interruption. The self-clearing feature disappears when 
the length becomes appreciable. This effect is one of 
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E 
Resonant Grounded 





(1) Apparatus 
Insulation 

(2) Fault to 
Ground 
Current 


(3) Safety from 
voltage 
gradient 
considera- 
tions 


(4) Stability 


(5) Relaying 


(8) Arcing 
Grounds 


(7) Localizing 
Faults 


(8) Double 
Faults 


(9) Lightning 
Protection 


(10) Inductive 
Coordina- 
tion 


(11) Radio In- 
fluence 


i 


i 





Fully lusulated 


Usually Low 


Usually good, but not 
fully dependable be- 
cause of possibility of 
simultaneous fault on 
another phase 


Usually unimportant 


Difficult 


Likely 


Effect of fault trans- 
mitted as excess volt- 
age on sound phases 
to all parts of conduc- 
tively connected net- 
work 


Likely 


Ungrounded neutral 
Service arresters must 
be applied at sacrifice 
in cost and efficiency 


Will usually be low ex- 
eept in cases of double 
faults or electrostatic 
induction with neutral 
displaced but duration 
may be great 


May be quite high dur- 
ing faults or when 
neutral is displaced 


Lowest 


Maximum value 
rarely higher than 
three-phase short 
cireuit, current 


Gives greatest gradi- 
ents, but not usual- 
ly a problem where 
continuous ground 
wires are used. 


Lower than with 
other methods but 
can be made satis- 
factory by use of 
high speed relays 
and circuit breakers 


Satisfactory 


Unlikely 


Effect of faults local- 
ized to system or 
part of system 
where they occur 


Unlikely 


Highest efficiency and 
lowest cost 


Will be greatest in 
magnitude due to 
higher fault cur- 
renis but can be 
quickly cleared par- 
ticularly with high 
speed breakers 


Minimum 





Partially Graded 


Cannot satisfactorily 
be reduced below 
one-half or one- 
third of values for 
solid grounding 


Slightly better than 
effective grounding. 


! Improved over solid 


grounding particu- 
larly if used at re- 
ceiving end of sys- 
iem 


Satisfactory 


Possible if reactance 
is excessive 


Effect of faults local- 
ized to system or 
part of system 
where they occur 
unless reactance is 
quite high 


Unlikely unless re- 
actance is quite 
high and insulation 
weak 

If reactance is very 
high arresters for 
ungrounded neutral 


service must be ap- | 
plied af sacrifice in | 


cost and efficiency 


Will be reduced from 
solidly grounded 
values 








Greater than for 
solidly grounded, 
when faults occur 
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1 
i 





| Gireater than for 





Partially Graded 


Low 


Better than effective 
or reactance 
grounded, 


Improved over ef- 
fective grounding 
particularly if used 
at sending end of 
system 


Satisfactory 


Unlikely 


Effect of faults trans- 
mitted as excess 
voltage on sound 
phases to all parts 
of conductively con- 
nected network 


Unlikely unless re- 
sistance is quite 
high and insulation 
weak 

Arresters for un- 
grounded, neutral 
service usually must 
be applied at sacri- 
fice in cost and 
efficiency 


Will be reduced from 


solidly grounded 
values 


solidly grounded, 











when faults occur 


Partially Graded 


Negligible except when 
Petersen coil is short 
circuited for relay pur- 
poses when it may 
compare with solidly- 
grounded systems 


Least gradient normally, 
but may approach 
effective grounding 
values when necessary 
to shunt ground fault 
neutralizer to isolate 
faulty circuit by re- 
laying. 


Ts eliminated from con- 
sideration during sin- 
gle line-to-ground 
faults unless neu- 
tralizer is short cir- 
cuited to isolate fault 
by relays 


Requires special provi- 
sions but can be made 
satisfactory 


Unlikely 


Effect of faults trans- 
mitted as excess volt- 
age on sound phases 
to all parts of conduc- 
tively connected net- 
work 


Seem to be more likely 
but conclusive infor- 
mation not available 


Ungrounded neutral 
service arresters must 
be applied al sacrifice 
in cost and efficiency 


Will be low in magni- 
tude except in cases of 
double faults or series 
resonance at harmonic 
frequencies, but dura- 
tion may be great 


May be high during 
faults 
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E 
Resonant Grounded 





Must be isolated for 
each fault 


(12) Line Avail- 
ability 


Will inherently clear 
themselves if total 
length of intercon- 
nected line is low and 
require isolation from 
system in increasing 
percentages as length 
becomes greater 








(13) Adapta- Cannot be intercon- Satisfactory indefi- 


bility te nected unless inter- nitely with react- 
Intercon- connecting system is ance-grounded sys- 
nection ungrounded or isolat- | tems 


ing transformers are 
used 


(14) Circuit 
Breakers 





Interrupting capacity 
determined by three- 
phase fault conditions 


Same interrupting 
capacity as required 
for three-phase short 
circuit will prac- 
tically always be | 








each fault 


Satisfactory indefi- 


nitely with solidly- 
grounded systems 


Interrupting capacity 
determined by three- 
phase fault condi- 
tions 


Must be isolated for 
each fault 


Satisfactory with 
solidly- or reactance- 
grounded systems 
with proper atten- 
tion to relaying 


Interrupting capacity 
determined by three- 
phase fault condi- 
tions 


"Need not be isolated 


but will inherentiy 
clear itself in about 
60 to 80 percent of 
faults 


Cannot be intercon- 
nected unless inter- 
connected system is 
resonant grounded or 
isolating transformera 
are used. Requires 
coordination between 
interconnected sys- 
tems in neutralizer 
settings 


Interrupting capacity 
determined by three- 
phase fault conditions 








satisfactory | 
| 
(15) Operating | Ordinarily simple but Simple Simple Simple Taps on neutralizers 
Procedure possibility of double must be changed when 
faulis introduces com- major system switch- 
plication in times of ing is performed and 
trouble difficulty may arise in 
interconnected sys- 
tems, Difficult to tell 
i where faulis are 
located 
(16) Total Cost High, unless conditions | Lowest Intermediate Intermediate Highest unless the are 


are such that are tends 
to extinguish itself, 
when duplicate cir- | 
cuits may be elimi- 
nated, reducing total 
cost 





probability, but completely satisfactory results probably 
cannot be secured above 100 miles of L1-kv circuits or 25 
miles of 60-kv circuits. On total circuit lengths of this 
order or lower the ungrounded-neutral systems will prob- 
ably have fewer tripouts than any form of grounded sys- 
tem, and, where feeds are essentially single-cireuit radial, 
better service to customers can be rendered. 

Lightning arresters must be applied on the basis of full 
line-to-line voltage, which increases the expense of protec- 
tion and somewhat reduces their effectiveness. Selective 
relaying on ground faults is practically impossible for these 
short line lengths so that the detection and isolation of 
faulty lines is likely to be quite long. In some instances, 
for example with a line down, this cireumstance may 
present a hazard to life. If the circuits are long enough to 


suppressing character- 
istic is relied on to 
eliminate duplicate 
circuits when it may 
be Jowest for the par- 
ticular type of service 





give sufficient fault current for relaying, then the self- 
clearing advantage is lost and the system might as well be 
grounded in some manner. 

The ungrounded-neutral system is not likely to cause 
high voltages to be induced in neighboring communication 
circuits because the ground-fault currents are ordinarily 
low. However, on early designs or limes in a poor state of 
maintenance, this is not necessarily so, as the full displace- 
ment of neutral accompanying a ground fault on one phase 
is conducive to producing a fault on one of the other 
phases, thus producing a double fault with earth currents 
comparable with systems of solidly grounded neutral. 
Furthermore, the influence on communication systems is 
not alone a matter of current magnitude; it also involves 
duration and wave form of the earth current. Because of 
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the absence of or ineffectiveness of ground relaying on un- 
grounded systems, such faults will persist for some time. 
Also, the arcing condition with the capacitance current is 
productive of badly distorted wave forms, throwing a good 
part of the energy into the higher frequencies where the 
influence is greater. In several instances it has actually 
been found true in practice that inductive influence has 
been decreased following adoption of some form of ground- 
ing. Asa general statement therefore, ungrounded opera- 
tion cannot be considered superior to grounded operation 
from the inductive influence point of view. 

While it is likely that the destructive effects of “arcing 
grounds” has been exaggerated in the past, all of the ac- 
cumulated opinion in this regard cannot be discarded. 
More recent studies (See Chap. 14) also bear out the 
higher "switching surges” existent on ungrounded-noutral 
systems. It therefore seems necessary to assume that an 
ungrounded-neutral system will result in more equipment 
damages and “unaccounted for” interruptions than some 
form of grounded system. Transformers must be designed 
on the basis of full neutral displacement and in the higher 
voltage classes this will result in a somewhat higher cost. 


7. Resistance-Grounded Systems 


Grounding through resistance immediately disposes of 
two defects of the ungrounded system: it permits ready 
relaying of ground faults and it minimizes the hazard of 
areing grounds. 

Tn general the grounding resistances used have limited 
the ground-fault current to a magnitude much less than 
the three-phase short-circuit eurrent. "This is almost im- 
perative in order to limit the power loss in the grounding 
resistor to a reasonable figure as discussed in See. 2, How- 
ever, the result is that the system neutral will almost in- 
variably be fully displaced in case of a ground fault, there- 
by necessitating the use of full-rated lightning arresters at 
an increase in cost and sacrifice in protective performance. 
The latter is not particularly a handicap with modern ar- 
resters and modern transformers, but it may be important 
with older transformers having materially lower impulse 
strength. 

Tn certain instances, the use of grounding resistances 
may improve the stability of a power system during ground 
faults by replacing the power dropped, as a result of low 
voltage, with an approximately equal power loss in the 
resistor, thus reducing the advance in phase of the gen- 
erators. This scheme was used on the 15-Mile Falls de- 
velopment of the New England Power Company. 

In general, a resistance-grounded system will have mar 
teriall y lower ground-fault current than a solidly grounded 
system and hence will have less inductive influence on 
paralleling communication circuits. In some instances this 
may be of considerable practical importance. 

On systems of lower voltage, say up to and including 46 
ky, ground relaying may play an important part in the 
selection of a grounding procedure, Consider, for example, 
the 22-kv system of Fig. 11 where the three-phase short- 
circuit current at station A is 12 500 amperes and the line- 
to-ground fault current with zero-fault resistance is 9700 
amperes. The zero-sequence voltage at station A, if cal- 
culated will be found to be about 48% of normal phase to 
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22 KV. 





2] 
E 


Fig. 11 —Low- or medium-voltage looped transmission system 
with single grounding point presents difficulties in relaying 
ground faults unless a neutral grounding resistor is employed, 


neutral voltage. Tf a ground fault having a resistance of 
10 ohms occurs, the fault current will be reduced to 1320 
amperes, and the zero-sequenee voltage to about 6.5 per- 
cent of the normal phase-to-neutral value. This voitage is 
insufficient, for dependable directional ground relaying if 
fault resistances of 10 ohms and upward are encountered, 
as they ordinarily will be unless the lines are on steel 
towers, and connecting ground wires are used. In cases 
like this, impedance, preferably resistance, in the neutral 
is necessary for satisfactory relaying. On a smaller system, 
where the maximum short-circuit current is much less than 
the example given, there may always be sufficient residual 
voltage without the necessity of a neutral-impedance de- 
vice. Furthermore, on simple radial systems where zero- 
sequence voltage is not required for polarizing of direc- 
tional relays, this factor need not be considered. 

A typical stainless steel grounding resistor is shown in 
Fig. 12, 
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Fig. 12—30-ohm stainless steel grounding resistor. 
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8. Effectively Grounded Systems 

In all voltage classes, effectively grounded systems are 
less expensive than any other type of grounding. This is 
because “arresters for solidly grounded neutral servico” 
ean be applied, and because no auxiliary grounding devices 
in the form of resistors, reactors, neutralizers, ete., are 
ordinarily required. This staternent implies either a new 
system, or an addition to a system. It may also apply to an 
existing systern if sufficient star-connected apparatusisavail- 
able. On a system where only deita-connected transformers 
are available, any form of grounding of the existing system 
will involve extra expense. On systems 113 kv and above, 
additional savings are available because transformers for 
solidly grounded neutral service can be purchased, with 
the insulation graded toward the neutral end, at less cost, 

On an effectively grounded system all faults including 
grounds must be cleared by opening the line. (This is also 
true of resistance- and reactance-grounded systems, and 
partly on ungrounded- and neutralized-grounded systems.) 
Close to the grounding points, the ground-fault currents 
are high, in some cases exceeding the three-phase short- 
eircuit currents. In a few instances higher interrupting 
eapacity breakers may be required over that necessary for 
three-phase short-circuit interruption. The higher cur- 
rents also produce more conductor burning. The greater 
currents result in lower positive-sequence voltages with a 
tendency toward a lower stability limit for line-to-ground 
faults. The higher earth currents may in some cases inter- 
fere with communication circuits. 

Most unfavorable influences from the above high-cur- 
rent phenomena have largely been removed, so far as sys- 
tem extensions are concerned, by the availability of the 
newer high-speed relays and circuit breakers. These com- 
ments apply particularly to such items as stability, con- 
duetor burning and communication cireuit influence. The 
interrupting requirements of circuit breakers can be 
brought to equality with that for the three-phase fault con- 
dition by the addition of a moderate-sized grounding reac- 
tor where necessary. When the reduction in current is no 
more than this, the systern will still retain the classifieation 
of “effectively grounded," although the transformers 
grounded through reactance will require greater neutral 
insulation, but will not necessarily be fully insulated. 

On grounded neutral systems, it is usual for the trans- 
formers in generating stations to be connected delta on the 
generator side and grounded star on the high voltage side. 
Practice varies with regard to step-down transformers, 
some being connected star and others delta on the high 
voltage side. The latter is perhaps the more usual, par- 
ticularly H the secondary transmission or distribution cir- 
cuits are also grounded neutral, Systems laid out in this 
manner are in some instances subject to abnormally high 
voltages in the event of single conductor breaks in the line. 
The same comment may be made with regard to fusing 
and single pole switching. The circumstances required to 
produce these abnormal voltages rarely occur, but the 
phenomena warrants consideration. See reference 10. 


9, Reactance-Grounded Systems 


Reactance-grounding falls somewhere between effective 
grounding and resonant grounding. In the lack of an ac- 
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cepted standard, the criterion will here be taken in terms 

of the ratio, = A ratio of more than three requires the use 
1 

of fullrated arresters, so the range between this point and 

the reactance for ground-fault neutralizers should logically 

be considered as reactance grounded. 

At points on the system where Xo/Xi=2 or less, the 
ground-fault currents will be of the same order as those on 
effectively grounded systems, and the same comments as 
for effective grounding will apply except that the trans- 
former insulation may need to be graded at the neutral 
end, if a neutral reactor is used. 

For neutral reactances, the ground-fault currents de- 
crease and the neutral displacements increase. The tran- 
sient overvoltages resulting from arcing increase as the 
reactance is increased, up to a reactance of about 13 that 
required for ground-fault neutralizing, beyond which point 
they again decrease, reaching another mmimum at the 
tuned reactance Further increases in reactance again re- 
sult in higher voltages. During switching operations the 
indications are that the higher the reactance, the higher 
the surge voltage to be expected. See Fig, 36 in Chap. 14. 

The general indication is that there is no merit in pur- 
posely inereasing the grounding reactance of a system 
beyond that required to keep currents within nondestruc- 
tive range, except of course, for the special case of ground- 
fault neutralizers. Systems grounded through high-react- 
ance are uncommon except where delta-connected un- 
grounded systems have been grounded by means of ground- 
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Fig. 13—Typical grounding transtormer, 
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ing transformers. Here, the element of expense has fre- 
quently caused small grounding transformers to be used, 
the principal object usually being to secure enough ground 
current for relaying. 

Grounding transformers are usually wound “zig-zag” 
for economy. For temporary jobs, or where idle trans- 
formers are available, conventional star-delta transformers 
are sometimes used. When this is done, care must be ex- 
ereised that the transformers are not burned out by exees- 
sive fault duration, as the current through the transformers 
during ground faults will usually be nearly the full short- 
circuit value. A typical grounding transformer is shown 
in Fig. 13. 


10. Resonant-Grounded Systems 


When a system is equipped with ground-fault neutral- 
izers, the neutral is displaced over all parts conductively 
tied together when a ground fault occurs. This means that 
two phases are at full line-to-line voltage above ground. 
Full-rated lightning arresters are therefore required. All 
line switching must. he coordinated centrally in order to 
determine the proper neutralizer taps. Interconnected 
systems must be included in this coordination, or else iso- 
lated by two-winding transformer banks. An alternative 
zero-sequence isolating device is shown in Fig. 14. The 
principle of operation is that for three-phase currents 
whose sum total is zero, the device presents only the leak- 
age reactance of the windings whereas for zero-sequence 
currents flowing in the same direction in each winding, 
only the high magnetizing impedance is effective. 

in general, the use of ground-fault neutralizers will de- 
crease the number of line interruptions from ground faults 
to 20 or 30 percent of those obtainable with some form of 





Fig. 14—Zero-sequence isolator. The positive- and negative- 
sequence reactance between a, b, c and a’, b', and c' are low, 
but the zero-sequence reactance is high. 


grounded operation. Complete effectiveness cannot be at- 
tained, because some faults will be caused by physical Hne 
damage and a proportion will fail to clear as a result of 
other causes, such as improper tuning. Interruptions 
caused by initial involvement of more than one phase are 
practically unchanged but the tendency of a single-phase 
ground fault developing into a two- or three-phase fault 
will be decreased. Ground relays must be retained to clear 
those ground faults not extinguished by neutralizer action. 
They are brought into play after a predetermined duration 
of ground-fault current by short-circuiting the neutral- 
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reactance device. A typical connection diagram is shown 
in Fig. 15. 

The value of ground fault neutralizers to a system de- 
pends upon its type and eonstruetion. If the system is 
predominantly of multi-eireuit or loop-feed construction, 
ihe principal advantages are those resulting from small 
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Fig. 15—Method of short-circuiting ground fault neutralizer 
after predetermined duration of ground-fault current, 


ground currents—less likelihood of communication-circuit 
interference, conductor burning and light flicker. In in- 
dividual cases these favorable influences may be of value. 
If the lines are predominantly of wood-pole construction 
with high insulation to ground, a greater proportion of the 
faults will be line-to-line and the neutralizer will therefore 
not be so effective. 

On systems having a large proportion of single-circuit 
radial lines the value of neutralizers may be considerable, 
In addition to the items mentioned above is the fact that 
a large proportion of ground faults will be cleared without 
line interruption. With radial feeds this is important, as 
it may avoid construction of paralleling lines for service 
continuity alone, and thus be productive of considerable 
capital savings. 

Ground-fault neutralizers cannot be used on systems 
where fully graded insulation transformers are in service, 
as these neutrals are not sufficiently well insulated. If line 
sectionalizing switches are used, they should be gang op- 
erated, Fuses should not be used in series with any ap- 
preciable length of line. Ground-fault neutralizers should 
not be used on systems employing auto-transformers hav- 
ing a greater ratio than 0.95 to 1.00. 

Ten-minute time-rated ground-fault neutralizers are 
used on systems on which permanent ground faults can 
be located and removed promptly either by ground relays 
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or other suitable means. Continuous time-rated ground- 
fault neutralizers are used on all other systems. 

No general rule on the number of neutralizers to use in 
a given application can be stated. A neutralizer in each 
section of the system that may become sectionalized during 
disturbances will give the utmost in protection and sim- 
plicity of operation. The increased flexibility of operation 
must be weighed against the increased cost for the larger 
number of neutralizers in making the final decision on 
what ia to be undertaken, 

Occasionally a situation arises wherein it is desired to 
use a ground-fault neutralizer in conjunction with a three- 
winding star-delta-star transformer bank. If the neutral- 
izer is connected between one neutral point and ground, 
and the other neutral point is solidly grounded, serious 
overvoltages on the neutralizer grounded system may en- 
sue, when a ground fault occurs on the solidly-grounded 
side of the transformer bank. 

Figure 16 illustrates in (a) the system connection, and 
in (b) the equivalent zero-sequence impedance diagram. 
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Fig. 16--(a) Hypothetical system using ground fault neutral- 
izer with three-winding transformer, 
(b) Zero sequence impedance diagram applying to (a). 


Tn the latter, it will be noted that branch n of the trans- 
former equivalent circuit is common to both star connected 
circuits. A ground fault on the grounded neutral side 
therefore causes a zero-sequence voltage to be applied to 
the neutralized system. The neutralizer inductive react- 
ance and system zero sequence capacitance are in series 
relationship to this voltage. Series resonance therefore oc- 
curs, and due to the high X/R ratio of neutralizers, the 
applied voltage may be amplified ten or more times. 
When it is known that such usage is contemplated at the 
time of purchase of the transformer bank, it may be possi- 
ble to design it so that branch n has zero impedance. Gen- 
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erally, this is quite expensive. An alternative procedure 
is to induce an equal and opposite voltage in the neutralized 
system by means of reactors fed from current transformers 
in the delta windings. This entails much engineering 
study and adjustments when placing in operation. Gen- 
erally, the best procedure is to avoid the condition by not 
grounding the other neutral point, and seeking other loca- 
tions for grounding the system. 


il. General Summary on Transmission System 
Grounding 


The preceding discussion brings out that the various 
methods of grounding have their peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages so that individual circumstances can be ex- 
pected to decide the issue. Nevertheless, a few combina- 
tions of conditions cover the great majority of svstems, 
and some generalization is possible for these combinations. 

In the vicinity of our larger cities and in industrialized 
areas, continuity of service is regarded as of such impor- 
tance that multiple circuit, lines and two direction feeds 
are the rule. On such systems a momentary line tripout 
does not interrupt service, because additional circuits are 
available for the worse eventuality of physical damage to 
a line. These lines are usually relayed to clear a fault in 
from 0.15 to 0.5 seconds. They are usually tied in con- 
ductively with lines of the same voltage operated by con- 
tiguous companies. There is a large amount of equipment 
tied to these lines, and lightning protection and confine- 
ment of trouble te a small area is desirable. For systems 
of this character, effective grounding appears to be the 
best practice. At some locations, ground fault current 
limitation may be necessary from the standpoint of circuit 
breaker interrupting duty or inductive effects, but this can 
probably be accomplished without exceeding a zero se- 
quence ratio of three, thus permitting application of "light- 
ning arresters for grounded neutral service.” 

In less densely populated regions, the relation between 
loads and transmission distances is frequently such that 
only single-eireuit lines are justified. Systems of this type 
are good fields for the application of ground-fault neutral- 
izers. The number of interruptions can be greatly reduced 
at moderate cost by such means. While full-rated light- 
ning arresters and transformers are required, the spacing 
of substations will usually be large enough that this does 
not unduly increase the cost. Where only a few lines are 
single-circuit radial, improvement of these lines by “light- 
ning proofing" or the application of lightning protector 
tubes may be the most economical solution. 

In some instanees of long-distance power transmission, 
the overall cost can be decreased by using one transmission 
circuit at a high voltage rather than two or more circuits 
at a lower voltage. Where other power sources are avail- 
able when the line is out for maintenance or repair, the use 
of the single-circuit line with ground-fault neutralizers 
becomes a feasible way of limiting the total investment. 
This method should be compared in cost and other features 
with the use of high-speed reclosing breakers. 

The question of the number of grounding points is fre- 
quently asked. On systems in the effectively grounded 
class, there is no reason why all available neutrals should 
not be grounded, se long as the ground-fault current does 
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not require the application of breakers having larger inter- 
rupting capacity. On resistance- or reactance-grounded 
systems, or with ground-fault neutralizers, each additional 
grounding point increases the total cost. In these cases, 
the number of grounding points will lurgely be dictated 
by the ability to secure satisfactory ground relaying. On 
other than radial systems, at least two and preferably 
more grounding points are desirable to get most satisfac- 
tory direetional ground relaying. 

Grounding practice should be considered in the light of 
improvement in other branches of central-station work. 
Relays and breakers have been improved so that they will 
clear both phase and ground faults with a reliability and 
speed greatly exceeding those obtainable a few years ago. 
Complaints from flicker, and unnecessary operation of 
low-voltage releases are correspondingly fewer. Automatic 
high-speed reclosing is available for transmission service 
and affords a means of avoiding outages from momentary 
causes from both phase and ground faults. Lightning 
proofing of transmission lines is markedly effective in re- 
ducing the total number of flashovers. In most instances 
these factors will indicate a preference for the effectively 
grounded system. A chart showing a comparison between 
the various ground procedures is given in Table 2 


12. Trends and Practices in Transmission System 
Grounding 


Figures 17 and 18 are plotted from data obtained from 
the Third AIEE Report on System Grounding.” The data 
used in that report was collected by questionnaires, and 
according to the definitions used, "solid" means that no 
extra impedance is inserted between apparatus neutral 
points and ground. “Reactanee” grounded means that in 
some instance, neutral reactors are used on an otherwise 
solidly-grounded system; in other instances, it means the 
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Fig. 17 —Relative United States use of grounding methods on 
transmission and distribution systems in the voltage range of 
22 to 70 kv, 
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Fig. 18—Relative United States use of grounding methods on 
fransmission systems from 71 kv up. 


use of grounding transformers. In the majority of cases, 
“solid” grounding means that the systems are effectively 
grounded (Xy/ X, is three or less}, Likewise, many of the 
“reactance” grounded systems are effectively grounded. 
For purpose of classification, a system is still considered 
“ungrounded”, if the only ground is through potential 
transformers. 

Figure 17 shows the relative use of grounding methods 
on transmission and distribution systems in the voltage 
range of 22 to 70 kv. There has been a steady decrease in 
the ungrounded category, and an approximately like in- 
erease in solid grounding. Ground-fault neutralizers are 
being used to an increasing extent, although still a smail 
portion of the total. Their use in the United States is still 
largely confined to single-cireuit lines serving large areas. 

Figure 18 is for svstems 71 kv and up. These curves 
show the dominant use of effective or solid grounding 
in the United States. The majority of "reactance ground- 
ed" systems are effectively grounded. 


III. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
GENERATOR GROUNDING 


There are even more ramifications of generator ground- 
ing than for transmission-system grounding. ‘The many 
possible combinations of connections between generators 
and outgoing lines is responsible for this. The more com- 
mon connections in use in generating stations are shown 
in Figs. 19 to 23. 

The so-called unit system, Fig. 19 is one in which each 
generator is directly connected to its individual trans- 
former bank, the low-voltage side being delta, and the 
high-voltage side, star. So far as ground currents are 
concerned the machines are isolated from one another 
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and the high-voltage system. A variation of this arrange- 
ment is sometimes used where two generators supply a 
common transformer bank. An arrangement using both 
high- and low-voltage buses is given in Fig. 20. The in- 
dividual machines are therefore tied, insofar as the flow 
of ground current is concerned. Fig. 21 is for power 


D 


Fig. 19—-Unit system-—power transmitted at high voltage. 


Fig. 20—High- and low-voltage bus system—power trans- 
mitted at high voltage. 





Fig. 21— Power transmitted at generator voltage—three-wire 
system. 


distribution over a three-wire system at generator volt- 
age. Fig. 22 is the same as Fig. 21 except the distribution 
system is four-wire. A system where the generator voliage 
is doubled or inereased by 4/3 by auto-transformers for 
distribution is shown in Fig. 23. 

In general the unit scheme of Fig, 19 gives the greatest 
freedom in the selection of a grounding procedure, while 
the other schemes place various restrictions on the choice. 
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Fig. 22--Power transmitted at generator voltage—four- wire 
system. 
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Fig. 23--Power transmitted at double generator voltage by 
auto-transformers, 
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13, Ground Currents 
The ground-fault current for one phase of a three-phase 
system is given by the expression 


= LAR Leo = . 
p= (DARA Lo) ZIIZ, 


If a generator is operating as an isolated machine, the 
current so calculated will be the current through the 
faulted phase. If Zo is less than Zi or Ze as is commonly 
the ease, the ground-fault current will be greater than 


the three-phase fault current Ex 
+1 
are operated in parallel, and only one machine grounded, 
this effect is accentuated in the grounded machine. 
For example, consider four generators operating in 
parallel as shown in Fig. 24 (a). The reactances shown 
are in percent based on the individual machine ratings. 


ak, 








If several machines 


L— 2.28] h—-22—a.] 


POS, NEG, 
tb) 


Fig. 24—Single line-to-ground fault on four generators op- 
erating in parallel with only one machine grounded, 


The phase-sequence-reactance diagram is shown by Fig. 
24 (b) from which Zo=2.2; Z;—2.2 and 7.=2.2. 
The sequence components for a line-to-ground fault 
are 
100 a 
2.2--2.2--2.2 


times full-load eurrent of one generator. The total fault 
current = {s-t 714-7, — 45.6 times full load of one generator. 


The components of fault current through the grounded 
generator are: 


Il, —15.2 times full load. 
lid 3.8 times full load. 
Ii 3.8 times full load. 


The fault current through the faulted phase of the 
grounded generator-/;--I-4-1,-222.8 times full load. 


Iii 15.2 
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The three-phase fault current of an individual generator 


i pen times full load. Consequently, in the 


Xx- 
case illustrated, grounding only one generator will eause 


that generator to carry — or twice the current it would 


have on a three-phase fault. Since mechanical stresses 
are proportional to the square of the eurrent, they would 
be equal to four times the three-phase short-circuit 
stresses. 

The effect of different numbers of machines operating 
in parallel, with all neutrals grounded, and with only one 
machine grounded is illustrated in Fig. 25. These curves 
were computed on the basis of X1-- X4—8.8 percent and 
X,--2.2 percent, and for the machines paralleled directly 
at their terminals. It will be observed that the line-to- 
ground fault eurrent is always greater than the three- 
phase fault current, and that the situation becomes par- 





TIMES NORMAL CURRENT 








NUMBER OF MACHINES 


Fig. 25—Total fault and machine currents for single line-to- 
ground and three-phase faults. 


A—Current in any machine—three-phase fault. 

B--Current in one machine—single line-to-ground fault with all 
machines grounded, 

C—'Total current—three-phase fault. 

D—Total eurrent—single line-to-ground fault with all machinea 
grounded. 

E-—Current in grounded machine—single line-to-ground fault with 
only one machine grounded. 

F--Total current—single line-to-ground fault with only one ma- 
chine grounded. 
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ticularly serious as the number of paralleled machines 
increases. In an installation of this kind, some form of 
neutral impedance device is a necessity. 

In order to determine the size of neutral reactor to 
limit the generator winding current for a single line-to- 
ground fault to the generator winding current on a three- 
phase fault the constants of the generator and the con- 
stants of the system must be known. The system con- 
stants must include all circuits and sources of supply to 
the fault except the machine under consideration. Five 
groups of formulas are listed below for single line-to- 
ground faults depending upon the reactance values. Group 
1 is perfectly general and the other groups are simplified. 


e =percent generated voltage 
Xx = percent reactance of neutral reactor on generator 
kva base 
Ig =percent reactor current based on normal generator 
current 


Generator System 


Pos. seq. reactance on gen. kva Xi Si 
Neg. seq. reactance on gen. kva X; S, 
Zero seq. reactance on gen. kva Xo So 


Group 1. All reactance values finite and different. Xp = 
B(X Xa+ 2X Sa — X482) HX X Sa NaS; — X28o— 8983) 
323 +X 25% Em X 15 S983) 
300e5 
AS Xy) | Sof Xo+3X n) 
XotSo+3X ( 131 232 G ha 
( ° ? x) X45, Ast, Xo 8p 3Xn 


Group 2. Sy infinite; others finite and different. Xa- 








Ig 





























XX SX), pa 300e 
3 (Xats)? A Xi 
XvF3X 
XS XGE UU 
Group 3. X1« Xs; others finite and different. Xp= 
Xi—X, , _ 30068. 1 
3 "! R XX So) 5 Bs So 
XA As A 
Group 4. X1 Xy; Sy infinite; others finite and different, 
XX p 300ef 0 1 
Xp= 3 3 Ig- Xi By pu 
rtd Arts 


Group 8. X12 X53; S12 Se; Xo finite; So = infinite, 
Xq LAS, I - cU) 
3 7 7 X X238 


14. Neutral Displacement 





When a ground fault occurs, there is a tendency for a, 
neutral shift with consequent change in voltage on the 
unfaulted phases. The phenomenon is the same as dis- 
eussed in Part I; and Fig. 6, Chap. 14, ean be used to de- 
termine the voltage to which apparatus on the unfaulted 
phases will be subjected. 


15. Circulating Harmonic Currents 


When two generators are operated in parallel at gener- 
ated voltage as in Fig. 26, there 1s the possibility of cir- 
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Fig. 26—Two generators operating in parallel at generated 
voltage. 


culating harmonic currents. This is true whether the 
neutrals are interconnected or not. The two conditions 
necessary for the flow of harmonic current are: the pres- 
ence of a resultant harmonic voltage, and a path for the 
flow of current. It is important to note the term “result- 
ant." If the two machines are duplicates and are being 
operated under identical conditions, they will probably 
generate the same harmonics of about the same magni- 
tude and phase position. If the harmonies are thus equal 
and opposite, there will be no resultant voltage available 
to circulate harmonic current. If, however, the machines 
are dissimilar, one may generate harmonie voltages that 
the other does not. There will then be a circulating har- 
monic current between them whose magnitude is equal 
to the resultant harmonic voltage divided by the imped- 
ance at the harmonic frequency. For line-to-line har- 
monies the latter is approximately equal to the negative- 
sequence reactance in ohms at rated frequency times the 
order of the harmonic. For two machines as illustrated, 
the resultant reactance would be the sum of the harmonie 
reactances of the two machines, as they are in series for 
harmonic-current flow, If more than two machines are in 
parallel, but only one generating a high-harmonic volt- 
age, the harmonic reactance of the one machine is added 
in series with the paralleled reactance of the remaining 
generators. If all machines are generating considerable 
harmonic voltage, an analysis is almost impossible be- 
cause slight shifts in fundamental frequency phase posi- 
tion with load will greatly alter the resultant harmonic 
voltages. 

The situation with respect to neutral harmonics is 
much similar to that for line harmonics except that only 
triple series harmonics, 3rd, 9th, 15th, Z1st, ete., can 
flow in the neutral, This is because the 120 degrees re- 
lationship of phases causes all other harmonics to be bal- 
anced and thus total to zero in the three phases. Also 
the zero sequence impedances apply rather than the 
negative sequence. Referring again to Fig. 26, it is ap- 
parent that neutral circulating harmonic currents cannot 
flow unless both neutral circuit breakers are closed. 
Then, if there is a resultant zero-sequence harmonie volt- 
age, a current will flow equal to the voltage divided by the 
zero-sequence reactance at the harmonic frequency. 

The harmonie currents circulating in the neutral are 
likely to be somewhat higher in magnitude than the line- 
to-line harmonic currents. This is because the third har- 
monic voltage is usually higher than any other and be- 
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cause the zero-sequence reactance is usually lower than 
the negative-sequence reactance. In the case of two- 
thirds pitch machines, the triple series (neutral) harmonics 
will be practically zero, so that it will not create harmonic 
currents. On the other hand, the zero-sequence reactance 
of a two-thirds pitch machine is quite low so that it is a 
likely path for the flow of triple harmonies generated by 
other machines. 

Circulating harmonic currents between apparatus in a 
station are not particularly objectionable unless unusually 
large. A circulating neutral harmonie current of 30% 
would offhand appear to be of an order to be injurious 
to a machine. However, this means only 10 percent 


percent. The heating effect will be somewhat greater 
than this, but probably not more than another 14 percent 
so that the loss of load-carrying capacity is mappreciable. 


16. Communication-Circuit Influence 


Where generator neutrals are grounded and distribu- 
tion is done at generated voltage, whatever residual har- 
monies are present in the generator wave form are im- 
pressed on the lines. Residual harmonics are more likely 
to cause inductive effects in nearby communication cir- 
cuits than line-to-line harmonics because the return cir- 
cuil is through the earth al a considerable depth. When 
the distribution circuits are in underground cables the 
likelibood of inductive effects is small. On overhead lines, 
however, consideration should be given to this question. 


17. Surge Protection 


This question is covered in detail in Chap. 18. It is 
related to grounding methods in that ‘grounded neutral 
service” arresters can be applied if the system is effectively 
grounded, whereas arresters rated at maximum line-to- 
line voltage are necessary if the system is not effectively 
grounded. 

Because of space limitations and costs, it is not prac- 
tical to insulate generators to the same impulse levels as 
oil-insulated apparatus of the same voltage class. There- 
fore, the protection margin is decreased for ungrounded, 
resistance-gronnded and high-reactance-grounded generas 
tors. This situation has been helped to a degree by the 
use of “rotating machine" arresters, The experience so far 
indicates that full-rated arresters afford sufficient protec- 
tion. Therefore, if other circumstances warrant the use of 
a non-elfeetively grounded system, the matter of surge 
protection need not prohibit such use. 


18. Inductive Coordination 


It is practically impossible to predetermine inductive 
coordination situations, because they arise from the inter- 
relation of three factors; inductive influence of the supply 
system, inductive suseeptiveness of the communication 
circuits, and the coupling between the two types of cir- 
cuits. Therefore, remedial measures may involve reduc- 
tion In the supply circuit influence, or in the susceptiveness 
of the communication circuits, or in the coupling between 
the two; or in a combination of two or more of the above. 

When the remedial measures ean best be applied to the 
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grounding of the generators, removing the ground from a 
particular generator may correct the situation, but may 
require additional equipment to establish a ground to 
permit proper relaying. Neutral filters are sometimes 
applicable. 

A detailed study of each situation is necessary to deter- 
mine the best overall engineering solution. A further dis- 
cussion of this question is given in Chap. 23. 


19. Mechanical Stress in Generator Winding 


Paragraph 3.130 of ASA Standard C-50 Rotating Elec- 
irical Machinery, 1943 Edition, reads as follows: 

“A machine shall be capable of withstanding without injury 
the stresses of a 10-second, 3-phase short cireuit at its terminals 
when operated at rated kva, power factor and 5-pereent overvolt- 
age or any other 10-second short circuit provided the machine 
phase currents under the fault condition are limited by means of 
suitable reactance or resistance to a value which does not exceed 
the maximum phase current obtained from a 3-phase fault.” 


Reference to Sec. 12 shows that when Xy is less than X31, 
which is usually the case, some form of impedance 15 re- 
quired in the generator neutral to permit grounded opera- 
tion. 


20. Transient Overvoltages 


This subject is treated in detail in Chap. 14. In any dis- 
cussion of this subject, it should be recognized that 
numerous field tests have been made in an attempt to set 
up and measure high transient voltages resulting from 
phase-to-ground arcing faults in air, Generally speaking, 
the overvoltages thus measured have been lower than those 
indicated by pure theory, or by transient-analyzer studies, 
and rarcly exceeded three times the normal line-to-neutral 
erest. However, because of the random nature of ares, 
it is difficult to capture the maximum overvoltages, unless 
numerous tests are made and high grade equipment such 
as a cathode-ray oscillograph is used, Studies on the 
transient analyzer are usually made by controlling the 
restriking of the are to produce the maximum overvoltage. 
Therefore, the results of transient-analyzer studies are of 
more value in comparisons of methods of grounding, rather 
than in accurately predetermining magnitudes. 

Switching operations may cause relatively high transient 
overvoltages, if restriking occurs in the breaker. Accord- 
ingly, in evaluating any method of grounding from the 
viewpoint of transient voltages, it is well to consider 
whether there will be switching at generator voltage either 
initially or some time in the future. 

Transient overvoltages due to switching have caused 
electrical failure of equipment, circuit insulation, and 
lightning arresters. Generally, lightning arresters are not 
considered as being applied for protection against such 
transient overvoltages, but evidence is available that 
shows arresters have operated on transient overvoltages, 
thus protecting equipment. It is good practice to design 
the system and to ground it in such a manner, whenever 
possible, that transient voltages are below arrester break- 
down voltage. 

For generator grounding, it is commonly accepted that 
transient overvoltages will be within acceptable limites if 
the following conditions are met: 
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1. For application of generator neutral reactors, Xo/X1 
as determined at the machine terminals should be three or 
less. For purposes of this determination, Xo and X: are 
the resultant of the generator and system reactances, paral- 
leled. 

2. For application of gencrator-neutral resistances (or 
the equivalent through a grounding transformer), the cur- 
rent passed through the resistor during ground faults 
should equal or exceed the capacitive current that would 
flow during a line-to-ground fault with the resister dis- 
connected. See Section 18 for a fuller discussion of this 
point. The upper limit of current passed through a gen- 
erator neutral resistor is fixed by the desire to avoid exces- 
sive power loss, and is customarily held to 114 times full 
load generator current, or less. The ratio of Xo/ Ro should 
preferably not exceed 1.0, including the reactance of the 
resistor. Cast-iron grid resistors may have power factors 
of 0.98 and sometimes less, which means that their react- 
ance may be about 20 percent of their resistance, at system 
frequency. 


21. Generator Relaying 


Tt is necessary to consider the effect of the generator 
grounding device on the operation of protective relays. 
Most large generators are provided with differential re- 
lays. These are fully effective against phase-to-phase 
faults within the machine. Wien the generator is effec- 
tively grounded, the differential relays also give fairly ef- 
fective protection against faults to ground. 

When the generator neutral is grounded through high 
impedance, the differential rclays lose a considerable 
amount of their effectiveness against ground faults. This 
is particularly the case for ground faults near the neutral 
of the machine. It will usually be necessary to provide a 
supplementary relay actuated by neutral or zero-sequence 
current when the machine is grounded through high im- 
pedance. 


22. Relaying of Feeders at Generator Voltage 


When power is distributed at generator voltage, it is 
necessary that the grounding method be selected giving 
consideration to that fact. The generator grounding de- 
vice determines to a large extent the magnitude of the 
feeder line-to-ground fault current and thus the type and 
effectiveness of the feeder ground relays. There has been 
some European use of grounding schemes that limit the 
ground fault current to around 50 amperes. With feeders 
having full-load eurrents of 600 amperes or more, fairly 
sensitive ground relays are required. Such relays are avail- 
able, but require more than usual care in selection of cur- 
rent transformers, determination of settings, and main- 
tenance. While their use is, or probably can be made 
practical, the more usual practice in the United States is 
to select a grounding scheme that causes the ground fault 
current to equal or exceed full-load current, on the feeders. 

With reactor or conventional reactor grounding, ade- 
quate current for relaying is readily obtained. Ungrounded 
operation, or the use of the transformer-resistor combina- 
tion are not suited for systems having feelers at gen- 
erator voltage, as there is not sufficient current to permit 
ready selection of the faulted cireuit. 
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23. Damage at Point of Fault 

When a fault occurs within a generator, the affected 
coils must be replaced. While this is a large job, it is not 
nearly as serious as the problem of replacing damaged 
stator iron and restacking the laminations, should that be 
found necessary. Fortunately, such cases have been rare, 
but they are nevertheless important. Laboratory studies 
and field investigations of generator coil failures have been 
made with the view of determining the relation between 
fault current, fault duration, and iron burning. So far, 
these investigations have been non-conclusive, although 
service experienee indicates that if the fault is eleared with 
standard differential relays and eireuit breakers, the dam- 
age will be limited to minor burning of the iron, which can 
be cleaned up without restacking. There is every indica- 
tion that low fault currents plus fast clearing, however, 
minimizes fault damage. 

At present, the industry attitude seems to be tolerant of 
moderate to high ground fault currents, where other condi- 
tions require it, but to work toward low ground-fault cur- 
rents, where conditions permit—-this occurring mainly 
with the “unit system” of connection. The more con- 
servative attitude in the latter cases is to trip immediately, 
even though the fault current be but a few amperes. 


24. Generator Neutral Breakers 


When a fault occurs within a generator, it is customary 
to trip the generator armature and field circuit breakers 
and shut off the input to the prime mover. These opera- 
tions do not necessarily stop the current through the fault, 
because a certain time is required for the generator field 
flux to decay. If a generator neutral breaker is employed, 
and it also is tripped on the incidence of a ground fault, 
the fault current immediately drops to a very low value 
as determined by capacitance effects. 

In general, the smaller the ground-fault current (limited 
by a neutral device}, the less justification there is for an 
automatic neutral circuit breaker. 

In some eases non-automatic neutral breakers or dis- 
connect switches are used. These are not operated during 
faults, but are used to disconnect the neutral for safety or 
operational reasons. Where several generators are con- 
nected to a common neutral bus, which in turn connects 
to a single neutral grounding device, these breakers or dis- 
connect switches can be used to ground the desired gen- 
erators to the neutral bus. 


25. Time Rating of Neutral Devices 


The following is Section 32-2.05 of AIEE Standard No. 
32 for Neutral Grounding Devices, dated May, 1947: 

“Rated Time—Standard rated time shall be 10 seconds, 1 min- 
ute, 10 minutes and extended time. 

“Tt shall be assumed, unless otherwise specified, that a one- 
minute rating is intended for neutral grounding devices except for 
ground-fault neutralizers and grounding transformers for use 
with ground-fault neutralizers, for which a ten-minute rating is 
assumed,” 


When grounding reactors are used on the unit system, 
a 10-second rating is usually employed as this is consistent 
with the thermal ability of the generator, and the opera- 
tion is non-repetitive. 
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When grounding resistors, reactors, or grounding trans- 
formers are used with systems having feeders at generator 
voltage, a one-minute rating is usually employed, thus al- 
lowing for repetitive feeder faults and also for the fact that 
the neutral device must earry current whenever a ground 
fault occurs on any of the three phases. 

When the distribution-transformer-resistor scheme is 
used, it has generally been the practice to apply extended 
time ratings to the resistor. This is done primarily be- 
cause of the small cost of the resistor, and partly because 
of the possibility that time-delay tripping might be con- 
templated in the future, 


IV. PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
GENERATOR GROUNDING 


The broad objective in grounding a generator system is 
to gain additional protection to the generators and other 
equipment without introducing disproportionate hazards, 
In the sections which follow, the various generator eon- 
nections are analyzed with the view of selecting the meth- 
od of grounding most suitable. 


26. Unit System—Fig. 19 


From the discussion under Sec. 12, it is evident that 
solid grounding of the generator neutrals, whether one 
machine or all of them, will usually result in ground fault 
currents exceeding the three-phase fault, current. From 
the standpoint of mechanical strength of the generator 
winding, this situation requires that any grounding of the 
generator neutrals be through an impedance sufficient to 
hmit the ground-fault current to the three-phase value. 

If the neutrals are to be grounded, and no further limita- 
tion of ground current is required, other than to secure 
protection against winding distortion, a neutral reactor is 
suitable. As to transient overvoltages it is safe, and in the 
larger sizes has the advantage of lower cost and smaller 
space as compared with a resistor. A neutral breaker 
should usually be provided to limit burning in case of in- 
ternal generator faults because of slow decay of field cur- 
rent and residual voltage even when the field breaker is 
opened. However in small stations the saving in cost may 
be worth weighing against the possibility of increased 
damage to the machine. 

An advantage sometimes attributed to grounding gener- 
ators with the unit system of operation is that most arma- 
ture-winding faults start as grounds. By grounding the 
neutral, positive current flow is obtained in case of a fault 
so that quick and positive relaying is obtained. It is 
doubtful if there is any pronounced advantage insofar as 
relaying is concerned over that obtainable with unground- 
ed operation and ground-fault detectors. Three forms of 
ground-fanit detection are illustrated in Fig. 27. A single 
potential transformer from neutral to ground is utilized in 
Fig. 27 (a). A ground fault on any part of the circuit com- 
prising the low-voltage winding of the transformer, con- 
necting leads, or generator winding will produce a voltage 
on the relay that can be used for tripping or alarm pur- 
poses. In Fig. 27 (b) three potential transformers are con- 
nected in star, and function in a similar manner. This 
scheme has an advantage over that of Fig. 27 (a) in that 
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Fig. 27-—Alternative methods of ground fault detection on 
isolated neutral generators. 


it can be set more sensitively. In addition for 27 (b) the 
alarm will be given in case of an open circuit in the primary 
of a potential transformer. In 27 (a), if there ts sufficient 
bus and transformer capacitance the triangle of line volt- 
age will tend to be stabilized with reference to ground and 
the residual harmonics will appear between neutral and 
ground. The relay must be sel above any such harmonic 
voltage, which therefore decreases its sensitivity. Usuaily 
this will not be a serious handicap although in extreme 
cases harmonic voltages as much as 15 percent of normal 
phase-to-neutral voltage might exist between neutral and 
ground. The scheme of Fig. 27 (b) avoids this situation. 
In the scheme of both Figs. 27 (a) and (b), the sensitivity 
of protection decreases as the ground-fault approaches the 
neutral point. This is not often a serious handicap as most 
faults are near the line end. For complete protection any- 
where within the windings, the scheme of 27 (c) suggested 
by R. Pohl can be used. As shown, this involves displacing 
the neutral continuously by means of an auxiliary wind- 
ing on one potential transformer. Therefore, when a 
ground occurs anywhere-—even on the neutral lead itself— 
a voltage will appear across the relay. This scheme is 
limited to stations where the generator leads and buses are 
isolated from the system by transformers. Otherwise, ca- 
pacity effects or neutral grounds on other equipment would 
cause 4 continuous indication. These ground fault detec- 
tors are in addition to the customary differential protec- 
tion. 

In all of the schemes of Figs. 27 (a), (b) and (e), there 
is some risk of false indication eaused by ground faults on 
the high-tension system. This can arise as a result of zero- 
sequence capacitive coupling between high-voltage and 
low-voltage windings of the step-up power transformers. 
The zero-sequenee diagram of part of the system is illus- 
trated in Fig. 28. As there shown, the capacity effect of 
the power-transformer windings can be represented by an 
equivalent star. Part of the zero-sequence voltage on the 
high-voltage side created by a ground fault is transferred 
to the low-voltage side by capacity potentiometer effect, 
and will give some voltage across the fault-detector relay. 
The magnitude of this voltage is determined by the ratio 
of transformation, type of high voltage grounding, proxi- 
mity of fault, amount of capacitances in the transformer 
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Fig. 28—How zero-sequence capacitive coupling may cause 
faise indications. 

(a) Internal capacitances of two-winding transformer. 

(b) Zero-sequence diagram showing how zcro-sequence voltages 
may be transferred from the high-voltage to the low-voltage 
side of a transformer where the low-voltage side is ungrounded 
and of low electrostatic enpacity to ground, 


branches and the generator, and the burden of the relay. 
In general, the larger the transformer bank and the higher 
the voltage, the greater the risk of false operation. The 
difficulty ean be eliminated by paralleling the relay with a 
dummy load or by using a low-impedance current relay, 
without interfering with the sensitivity of the protection. 
While the conditions necessary to such false incication are 
not likely, one such case has actually been observed. Be- 
cause of this electrostatic coupling, it is probably unde- 
sirable to operate the generators without some form of 
drainage to ground. 

A scheme which avoids the principal objections to un- 
grounded neutral is shown in Fig. 29. This consists of 
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Fig. 29—Grounding scheme for unit system. 


connecting the primary of a distribution type transformer 
between the generator neutral and ground, The secondary 
of this transformer is shunted by a resistor and by a po- 
tential relay for tripping or alarm, as desired. The size of 
the transformer and resistor depend upon the charging 
current in case of a line-to-ground fault. This charging 
eurrent can be obtained by summing up the various com- 
ponents of circuit capacitance, and determining the cur- 
rent that flows if one phase is grounded. The system of 
Fig. 30 is used for an example. This covers an 1.5-kv, 
75 000-kva, 1800-rpm, GO-eycle turbine generator having 
surge-protective capacitors at its terminals. 
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Fig. 30—Capacitance values for grounding through distribu- 
tion transformer fix kw loss value of secondary resistor. 


The zero-sequence capacitance per phase of each circuit 
component are listed below and totalled. 


Generator 0.320 mfd 

Generator surge capacitor 0.250 mfd 

ienerator leads 0.060 mfd 

Power transformer 0.004 mid 

Total 0.634 mfd 

wos ut 1 
At 60 cycles, this is a capacitive reactance of ——~ or 
2 0 
10° 

—— 4180 ohms. - i 
877 (0.634) or 4180 ohms, The zero-sequence current is 


equal to the normal phase to neutral voltage divided by 
this reactance or 6620/4180=1.58 amperes. The total 
capacitive fault current is three times the zero-sequence 
current or 4.74 amperes. 

Transient-analyzer studies have heen made to determine 
the influence of the size of the resistor upon the transient 
overvoltage produced during an arcing fault. This subject 
is treated in more detail in Chap. 14. In general, it was 
found that us the kilowatts dissipation in the resistor is 
increased, the transient voltages steadily decrease until 
the resistor kilowatt loss equals the capacitive kva. In- 
creasing the resistor energy loss further gave but little 
additional reduction in transient overvoltage. 

The total current at the point of the fault to ground is 
the vector sum of the capacitive component of current, 
and the resistive component. Tf the resistive component 
is made equal to the capacitive component, the sum is 1.41 
times as much as the capacitive component. Increasing 
the resistive current beyond equality with the capacitive 
current produces little further reduction in transient over- 
voltage, but increases the energy in the are and the dam- 
age therefrom. It has become more or less standard prac- 
tice to apply the resistor to develop an energy loss equal 
to or slightly exceeding the capacitive kva during ground- 
fault conditions. 

The kva of the transformer is determined by the produet 
of the primary current and the rated primary voltage, 
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divided by an overload factor from the following table: 


Time Factor 
1 Minute 47 
5 Minutes 28 
30 Minutes 1.8 
1 Hour 1.6 
2 Hours 14 


The raled primary voltage of the transformer should be 
approximately 114 times the generator line-to-neutral volt- 
age, in order to avoid excessive magnetizing inrush, when 
a ground oceurs. It is preferable to disconnect a generator 
from the system, and remove excitation immediately upon 
the occurrence of a fault, in order to confine the damage 
as much as possible. On small systems, some operators 
preter to have a ground relay sound an alarm, giving the 
system operator a chance to make provision for the loss of 
the generator. In any case, automatic tripping should 
follow after a reasonable time delay. 

For the system of Fig. 30, the capacitive kva developed 
is (11.5/1.732) (4.74) 2 81.5 kva. The resistor should dissi- 
pate 31.5 kw. Tf a transformer of 11 500 volts primary, 
460 volts secondary were selected, the open-circuit sec- 
ondary voltage would be 460/1.732 or 203 volts, The cur- 
rent rating of the resistor would be 31 500 watts/265 volts 
or 119 amperes, and ils resistance 205/119 or 2.23 ohms. 

The kva duty on the transformer is (11.52 (3.74) or 51.5 
kva. Note that this exceeds the actual loading, due to the 
use of a transformer rated on the basis of line-to-line volt- 
age. For a I-hour duty cycle a transformer rated 54.5/1.6 
or 34 kva can be used. A standard 37.5-kva transformer 
can be selected on this basis. For a 5-minute duty cycle a 
rating of 51.6/2.8 or 19.5 kva would sufice, and a standard 
25-kva transformer can be selected. In general, it is prefer- 
able to be conservative on the transformer rating in order 
that its reactance not be an appreciable factor. It is prefer- 
able to apply the resistors on the basis of continuous duty, 
as their size and cost are usually not significant factors. 

Oil-immersed, askerel-immersed, and air-cooled trans- 
formers can be used, based on user preference. Either 
current- or voltage-actuated relays can be used, as indi- 
cated by Fig. 30. 

The scheme is, in effect, a generator-neutral grounding 
device of very high resistance in which a fragile and bulky 
high-voltage resistor is replaced by a step-down trans- 
former and low-resistance resistor. With the proportion- 
ing suggested, the possibility of ferro-resonance with an 
unshunted transformer is avoided, transient overvoltages 
from switching or arcing are reduced, and there is a re- 
duetion in harmonie voltage in the potential indication, 
making it possible to use lower settings for the ground 
relay. 


27. Power Transmitted at High Voltage, Low-Volt- 
age Bus System Fig. 26 


A good many of the arguments with reference to Fig. 19 
also apply to Fig. 20, particularly to limitation of ground- 
fault current. If the neutrals are all ungrounded, however, 
it is not possible to secure individual selection of the ma- 
chine developing a ground fault, as the low-voltage tie 
puts the residual voltage on all machines. Varivus prac- 
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tices as to neutral grounding have been employed, perhaps 
the commonest of which is to provide a neutral bus to 
which one or more machine neutrals are tied, with a resistor 
from this bus to ground. The resistance is usually such as 
to limit the ground-fault current to 0.5 to 1.4 times full- 
load current of the smallest machine, however no hard and 
fast rule can be given. With the sensitive differential pro- 
tection now used, this permits satisfactory tripping for 
grounds in any machine. Grounding transformers on the 
low-voltage bus have also been used to insure a source of 
ground current for relaying. However, it is difficult to 
hold Xy/X; to 3.0 and transient overvoltages may be ex- 
cessive. 

28. Power Transmitted at Generator Voltage, 
Three-Wire System Fig. 21 


The problem of selectively isolating ground faults will 
usually require that a system of this kind be grounded in 
some manner. Likewise if cables are used for the distribu- 
iion cireuits, the matter of neutral stabilization and sup- 
pression of arcing grounds will require that the grounding 
impedance be moderately low. One machine alone can be 
grounded and satisfy these requirements, but a neutral- 
impedance device will be necessary to limit the maximum 
current through the machine. Because of the various 
combinations of machines that may be in service at dif- 
ferent times there is some operating complication in Insur- 
ing that a system ground is always available, and for this 
reason it is probably desirable that ali neutrals be ground- 
ed. Ha neutral bus is employed, each neutral can be con- 
nected to this and a single grounding resistor or reactor 
used. An alternative and probably more desirable ar- 
rangement is to ground each neutral through sufficient 
impedanee that the ground-fault current through each 
individual machine will never exceed its safe value. 

The influence on communication circuits is almost im- 
possible to forceast, because most cases arise out of reso- 
nance between the ground reactance and the capacitance 
to ground of the circuits. With these constantly changing 
with the growth of the system, about the only course that 
can be pursued is to consider cach case as it arises. Usually 
a parallel tuned filter in the neutral connection of one 
generator will cure a specific case of trouble. 


29. Power Transmitted at Generator Voltage, 
Four-Wire System Fig. 22 

The general situation with this system connection is the 
same as on the three-wire system. However since loads 
are connected from phase wires to the neutral wire, the 
question of neutrul displacement during faults becomes 
much more important. Otherwise, during a ground fault 
on one phase, the voltage on the other phases will rise, 
and lamps, radios and other utilization devices will be 
flashed. It is therefore essential on a four-wire system that 
no more impedance be inserted in the neutral connection 
than necessary to protect the generators against excessively 
high eurrents during ground faults. The proper impedance 
can be calculated by the method of symmetrical eom- 
ponents. If all generators are grounded, making ae 1.0 

“At 

for each generator will satisfy the generalor requirements, 
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If Hat for the entire system, this will hold the line-to- 
H 

neutral voltage down to normal value (as shown by Fig. 6, 
Chap. 14) and thus satisfy the load requirements. It is 
probable that a moderate increase in line-to-neutral volt- 
age during ground faults is permissible because the condi- 
tion is temporary, so that ratios of x 1.5 or even 2.0 for 
the system may be feasible. These figures are approxi- 
mate, as resistance has not been considered, and in some 
cases, it will be important. 

Three possible ways in whieh neutral impedances can 
be employed are presented in Figs. 22 (b), (e) and (d). 
The first is shown merely for the sake of completeness; it 
serves no necessary function in limitation of current and 
would prove a liability in excessive neutral displacement 
and regulation with unbalanced loads. 

In both Figs. 22 (e) and (d), the neutral impedance ia 
between generator neutral and ground where it is effective 
in reducing ground-fault currents. In 22 (c) the regula- 
tion to unbalanced loads is slightly better than in 22 (d), 
but the impedances necessary for neutral stabilization will 
be usually low compared to the line impedances where 
there are a number of individual feeders and this point will 
ordinarily not be important. On many systems the fourth 
wire will be grounded at each transformer installation, 
and 22 (d) is necessary in this event. In general 22 (d) 
represents a more satisfactory connection. 

In most power stations, there is considerable shifting of 
generators in and out of service. With the four-wire sys- 
tem, the dual requirements of prevention of high individual 
generator eurrents during ground faults, and restriction of 
neutral displacement are necessary. The most satisfactory 
method of maintaining these requirements is to use in- 
dividual grounding devices with each generator. The gen- 
erator-neutral breaker may be left closed whether the gen- 
erator is in or out of service, and only opened in case of a 
generator fault. 

For this type of service reactors are preferable as ground- 
ing devices. For a given limitation of current, the distor- 
tion of phase voltages to ground will be less than for à 
resistor because the voltage drop is in phase with the 
phase-to-neutral voltage of the faulted phase. The cost 
and space requirements will usually be less. The likeli- 
hood of excessively high transient voltages during arcing 
grounds is small because the E ratio must be kept low 

1 
on the four-wire system. 


30. Power Transmitted at Double Generator Volt- 
age by Auto-Transformers, Fig. 23 


Figure 23 (b) is being used to a considerable extent on 
large systems employing 24 kv or 27.6 kv underground 
cable distribution systems. Interconnecting and ground- 
ing the neutrals of the generators and auto-transformers 
stabilizes the neutral and prevents excessive voltage stres- 
ses in the event of ground faults. Any triple series har- 
monics present in the generator wave form are passed to 
the outside lines. On cable systems there is little likeli- 
hood of this causing interference with communication cir- 
cuits. Where the distribution is by overhead lines there 
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exists some possibility of communication circuit interfer- 
ence. In fact, the case is exactly analogous to that dis- 
cussed in Section 28. 

Figure 23 (c) is similar to 23 (b) except that a delta 
tertiary has been added. The effect of the tertiary is to 
decrease the magnitude of the triple series harmonic volt- 
ages applied to the outgoing lines and to cause a circulat- 
ing current to flow in the neutral interconnection. In most 
cases it is doubtful whether either of these influences exists 
in sufficient magnitude to be of any practical importance. 
Assume for example that the delta winding is rated at one- 
half the kva parts of a one to two ratio auto-transformer. 
It will then be one-fourth the generator kva rating. The 
reactance from generator winding to tertiary winding may 
be § percent on the tertiary kva or 32 percent on the gen- 
erator kva. H the generator zero-sequence reactance is 8 
percent, the triple harmonic voltages at the generator 
PH or four-fifths 
the value without a tertiary. This reduction would ordi- 
narily not be sufficient fo correct interference to a satis- 
factory level. The harmonic circulating current is similar- 
ly of small importance from the standpoint of heating. 
For example, assume 10 percent third harmonic voltage 
in the generator phase to neutral wave form (a very high 
figure for modern generators). This would be acting on an 
impedance of 3X(8-+32) or 120 percent. The circulating 
current would then be 155X100 or 8 percent per phase 
increasing the I?R by only 14 percent. See Sec. 15 of this 
chapter. (NOTE: In both of the above calculations, it 
was assumed that the generator reactance would increase 
as the order of the harmonic.) The foregoing discussion 
shows that where both the generator and auto-transformer 
are to be grounded and are in the same station, there is 
little point to adding a delta tertiary winding to the auto- 
transformer. Should there be an appreciabie distance be- 
tween the generator and the transformer, and particularly 
if there are paralleling communication circuits this ques- 
tion should be carefully considered, as the flow of trans- 
former magnetizing current or generator triple harmonie 
circulating current may cause inductive influence. 

In Fig. 23 (d) the generator neutral is ungrounded, and 
the auto-transformer neutral grounded, with a delta terti- 
ary provided. This minimizes all communication circuit 
influence and generally gives satisfactory stabilization of 
voltages in the event of ground faults. Generator differen- 
tial protection is less sensitive for faults in the vicinity of 
the generator neutral point. 

Figure 23 (e) shows the generator neutral grounded and 
the auto-transformer neutral ungrounded. This connec- 
Lion puts the generator triple series harmonies on the out- 
going circuits, but facilitates generator differential pro- 
tection. The line voltages are properly stabilized in the 
event of ground faults. 

If both generator and auto-transformer grounds are 
omitted, the generator insulation will be overstressed in 
the event of a ground fault on the high voltage side of the 
auto-transformer and this connection should therefore not 
be used. If the high voltage side of a grounded neytral 
auto-transformer is connected to an effectively grounded 


terminals will be reduced to about 
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Fig. 31—Relative United States use of grounding methods on 
generators without feeders at generated voltage. 


system (preferably with grounded star-delta transformers 
at the same station) the tertiary may be omitted whether 
the generator neutral is grounded or not. The generator 
neutral will be shifted from ground potential in the event 
of a ground fault on the system, but not sufficient to over- 
stress the generator insulation. 

Generally, a fault to ground on the high-voltage side of 
the auto-transformer will not result in generator currents 
exceeding those permissible. For ground faults on the low- 
voltage side, the generator currents may exceed permissible 
values unless a reactor is placed between the generator 
neutral and ground. 


31. Trends and Practices in Generator Grounding 


Figures 31 and 32 are plotted from data obtained from 
the Third AIEE Report on System Grounding!". In most 
of the cases of “reactanee grounding," the grounding 
reactors are of low ohms, resulting in "effective ground- 
ing" “Solid” and “reactance” grounded may therefore 
be combined us “effective” grounding, and as such, about 
half of the systems are so grounded. The perecntage of 
effectively grounded systems is decreasing slightly. The 
“ungrounded” classification includes potential transformer 
grounding. 
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DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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John S. Parsons and H, G. Barnett 


I. GENERAL 


N electric distribution system, or distribution plant 
as it is sometimes called, is all of that part of an 
electrie power system between the bulk power 

source or sources and the consumers’ service switches. 
The bulk power sources are located in or near the load area 
to be served by the distribution system and may be either 
goneraling stations or power substations supplied over 
transmission lines. Distribution systems can, in general, 
be divided into six parts, namely, subtransmission eir- 
cuils, distribution substations, distribution or primary 
feeders, distribution transformers, secondary circuits or 
secondaries, and consumers’ service connections and 
meters or consumers’ services. Figure 1 is a schematic dia- 
gram of a typical distribution system showing these parts. 

The subtransmission circuits extend from the buik 
power source or sources to the various distribution sub- 
stations located in the load arca. They may be radial cir- 
cuits connected to a bulk power source at only one end or 
loop and ring circuits connected to one or more bulk 
power sources at both ends. The subtransmission circuits 
consist of underground cable, acrial cable, or overhead 
open-wire conductors carried on poles, or some combina- 
tion of them. The subtransmission voltage is usually be- 
tween 11 and 33 kv, inclusive. 

“ach distribution substation normally serves its own 
load area, which is a subdivision of the arca served by the 
distribution system. At the distribution substation the 
subtransmission voltage is reduced for general distribu- 
tion throughout the area. The substation consists of one 
or more power-transformer banks together with the neces- 
sary voltage regulating equipment, buses, and switchgear. 

The area served by the distribution substation is also 
subdivided and each subdivision is supplied by a distri- 
bution or primary feeder. The three-phase primary feeder 
is usually run out from the low voltage bus of the sub- 
station to its load conter where it branches into three- 
phase subfeeders and single-phase laterals, The primary 
feeders and laterals may bo either cable or openwire eir- 
cuits, operated in most cases at 2400 or 4160 volts. 

Distribution transformers are ordinarily connected to 
each primary feeder and its subfeeders and laterals. These 
transformers serve to step down from the distribution 
voltage to the utilization voltage. Mach transformer or 
bank of transformers supplies a consumer or group of con- 
sumers over its secondary eireuit. Mach consumer is con- 
nected to the secondary circuit through his sorvieo leads 
and meter. The secondaries and service connections may 
be either cable or open-wire circuits. 
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Fig. 1—Typical distribution system showing component parts. 


The distribution plant occupies an important place in 
any electric power system. Briefly, its function is to take 
eleetrie power from the bulk power source or sources and 
distribute or deliver it to the consumers. The effec- 
tiveness with which a distribution system fulfills this 
function is measured in terms of voltage regulation, service 
continuity, flexibility, efficiency, and cost. The cost of 
distribution is an important factor in the delivered cost, 
of electric power, Approximately 59 per cent of the capital 
invesiment in electric power systems in the United States 
is in the distribution plant. 

Briefly, the problem of distribution is to design, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a distribution system that 
will supply adequate electric service to the load area under 
consideration, both now and in the future, at the lowest 
possible cost. Unfortunately, no one type of distribution 
system ean be applied economically in all load areas, be- 
cause of differences in load densities, existing distribution 
plant, topography, and other local conditions. 

In studying any load area, the entire distribution or 
delivery system from the bulk power source-"which may 
be one or more generating stations or power substations, 
to the consumers should be considered as a unit. This 
includes. subtransmission——distribution substations, pri- 
mary feeders, distribution transformers, secondaries, and 
services. All of these parts are interrelated and should 
be considered as a whole so that money saved in one part 
of the distribution system will not be more than offset by 
a resulting increase clsewhere in the system. 
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For different load arcas, or even different parts of the 
same load area, the most effective distribution system will 
often take different forms. Certain principles and features, 
however, are common to almost all of these systems. The 
distribution system should provide service with a mini- 
mum voltage variation and a minimum of interruption. 
Service interruptions should be of short duration and 
affect a small number of consumers. The overall system 
eost— including construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the system-—Ñshould be as low as possible consistent 
with the quality of service required in the load area. The 
system should be flexible, to allow its being expanded in 
small increments, so as to meet changing load conditions 
with a minimum amount of modification and expense. 
This flexibility permits keeping the system capacity 
close to actual load requirements and thus permits the 
most effective use of system investment. It also largely 
eliminates the need for predicting the location and magni- 
tudes of future loads. Therefore, long-range distribution 
planning, which is at best based on scientific guesses, can 
be greatly reduced. 


H. TYPES OF DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Electric power was originally distributed by radial d-e 
systems which later developed into the well known d-e net- 
work system. For many years this was the standard form 
of distribution system for the heavy-density load areas 
where the distribution circuits are usually underground, 
such as in the business sections of the larger cities. De- 
cause power could be transmitted only at the utilization 
voltage, the d-e system was not suitable for serving eco- 
nomically the more extensive lighter-load areas. After 
the introduction of alternating current into this country by 
George Westinghouse, these areas were served by over- 
head a-e systems of the radial type. The heavy-density 
load areas in many of the smaller cities, where it was felt 
that the necessity for service reliability did not warrant 
the expense of a d-c network system, were also fed from 
a-c radial systems. For that matter they still are. Most 
electric power today is distributed by a-c systems. The 
relatively few d-e distribution systems still in service are 
gradually being replaced by a-e systems. The following 
descriptions and discussions of distribution systems are 
confined to alternating current systems. 


1. The Radial System 


The radial type of distribution system, a simple form 
of which is shown in Figure 2, is the most common. It is 
used extensively to serve the light- and medium-density 
load areas where the primary and secondary circuits are 
usuaily carried overhead on poles. ‘Phe distribution sub- 
station or substations can be supplied from the bulk- 
power source over radial or loop subtransmission circuits 
or over a subtransmission grid or network. The radial 
System gets its name from the fact that the primary 
ieeders radiate from the distribution substations and 
branch into subfeeders and laterals which extend into all 
parts of the area served. The distribution transformers are 
connected to the primary feeders, subfeeders, and laterals, 
usually through fused cutouts, and supply the radial 
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Fig. 2—Simple form of radial-type distribution system. 








secondary circuits to which the consumers’ services are 
connected, 

Oil circuit breakers arranged for overcurrent tripping 
are used to connect the radial-primary feeders to the low- 
voltage bus of their associated substation, When a short- 
circuit occurs on a feeder its station breaker opens and 
interrupts the service to all consumers supplied by the 
feeder. Manually-operated seetionalizing switches are 
often installed at the junction of the subfeeders and 
the main feeder. When trouble on a subleeder has been 
located the faulty section ean be isolated by opening the 
proper switch, and service can be restored to the remain- 
der of the feeder before repairs are made. The purpose of 
the fuses in the primary leads of the distribution trans- 
formers is to open the circuit in case of trouble in a trans- 
former or on its associated secondary lines and prevent a 
possible shutdown of a considerable portion of the feeder 
or the entire feeder on such faults. The subfeeders and 
laterals are sometimes fused to prevent tripping the feeder 
breaker at the substation and thus reduce the extent of 
the outage when a fault occurs on one of them. Obviously, 
the transformer fuses, branch fuses, and feeder breaker 
should be properly coordinated so that the circuit will 
be opened at the proper point to keep the outage to a 
minimum. 

When a fault that is not self clearing develops on any 
section of the feeder, in one of its associated distribution 
transformers, or on one of its secondary circuits, a number 
of the consumers will be without service for a considerable 
period. AH consumers connected to the feeder will, of 
course, be affected if the fault is located so as to cause the 
feeder breaker at the substation to open. Experience with 
faults on open-wire circuits has shown that deenergizing 
these circuits causes the faults to clear themselves in most 
eases. For this reason the feeder breakers are often made 
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io reclose automatically. The reclosing equipment pro- 
vides one, two, or three reclosures before the breaker is 
locked open. 

Fundamentally the advantages of the radial distribu- 
tion system are simplicity and low first cost. "These result 
from a straightforward circuit arrangement, where a sin- 
gle or radial path is provided from the distribution sub- 
station, and sometimes from the hulk power source, to the 
consumer. With such a circuit arrangement the amount 
of switching equipment is small and the protective relay- 
ing is simple. Although simplicity and low first cost 
account for the widespread use of the radial system they 
are not present in all forms of the system. 

The lack of continuity of service is the principal defect 
of the radial system of distribution. Attempts to over- 
come this defect have resulted in many forms and arrange- 
ments of the radial system. Frequently the system is 
radial only from the distribution substations to the dis- 
tribution transformers. Because of the many system 
arrangements encountered it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine in what major type a system should be classified. 
To aid in such classification and to follow more readily the 
discussion of radial systems, it should be remembered 
that a radial system is a system having a single path over 
which current may flow for a part or all of the way from 
the distribution substation or substations to the primary 
of any distribution transformer. 

Subtransmission.—l'ower is transmitted from the 
bulk power source or sources to the distribution substa- 
tions over the subtransmission circuits. These circuits 
may be simple radial circuits, parallel or loop circuits, or a 
number of interconnected circuits forming a subtrans- 
mission grid or network. Several factors influence the 
selection of the subtransmission arrangement for supplying 
distribution substations in a radial system. Two of the 
most important are cost and reliability of power supply 
to distribution substations. 

A radial arrangement of subtransmission circuits such 
as that shown in Fig. 3 results in the lowest, first cost. 
This form of subtransmission is not usually employed be- 
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Fig. 3--Simple form of radial type subtransmission circuits. 
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cause of the poor service reliability it provides. A fault 
on a radial subtransmission cireuit results in a service in- 
terruption to all loads fed over it. The economical use of 
subtransmission circuits and associated circuit breakers 
dictates that each subtransmission cireuit carry a vela- 
tively large block of load. Thus a fault on a radial sub- 
transmission circuit results in the loss of considerable 
load, which usually means that a large area and many 
consumers are without service. 

An improved form of radial subtransmission is shown in 
Fig. 4. Each radial subtransmission circuit serves as A 
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Fig. 4— Improved form of radial type subtransmission circuits. 


normal feed to certain distribution substation transform- 
ers and as an emergency feed to others. This arrangement 
permits quick restoration of service when a radial sub- 
transmission circuit is faulted. The substation trans- 
formers normally fed from the faulty circuit are each pro- 
vided with an emergency cireuit to which they can be 
switched either manually or automatically. This arrange- 
ment does not prevent an extensive service interruption 
for a short time and requires spare capacity to be built 
into the radial subtransmission circuits. 

Because extensive service interruptions cannot often 
be tolerated, the subtransmission for a radial system 
usually tukes the form of parallel or loop circuits or of a 
subtransmission grid. Whether a loop or a grid arrange- 
ment of subtransmission circuits is preferable will depend 
largely on conditions in the particular load area, such as 
the load distribution, the topography, and the number and 
location of the bulk power sources. 

A parallel- or loop-circuit subtransmission layout is 
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shown in Fig. 5, on which no single fault on any circuit 
will interrupt service to a distribution substation. All cir- 
euits must be designed so that they will not be overloaded 
when any one circuit is out of service. Two parallel cir- 
cuits are considered to be a sectionalized loop supplying 
one distribution substation, However, two parallel cir- 
cuits running over the same right-of-way are not nearly 
as reliable as two circuits following different routes. A 
fault on one circuit may involve the other if the two eir- 
cuits are closely adjacent. This is not as likely to result, 
however, with cable circuits as with open-wire circuits. 

The term “loop” as used here should not be confused 
with the term "ring". By loop is meant a circuló which 
starts from a power-supply point or bus and after running 
through an area returns to the same point or bus; where- 
as a ring is a circuit or circuits which start from a power- 
supply point or bus, tie together a number of power-sup- 
ply points or buses, and return to the starting point or 
bus. In other words, a ring is a loop from which substa- 
tions can be supplied and into which power is fed at more 
than one point. The ring arrangement is quite often used 
forsubtransmission. Jt isa simple form of subtransmission 
network, and as the system grows it very often develops 
into a grid. 

The network form of subtransmission is flexible in that 
it can readily be extended to supply additional distribu- 
tion substations in the area it covers with a relatively 
small amount of new eireuit construction. It requires a 
large number of circuit breakers, however, and is difficult 
and costly to relay. The network or grid form of sub- 
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Fig. 5—A parallel- or loop-circuit subtransmission layout. 
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transmission shown in Fig. 6 provides greater service re- 
liability to the distribution substations than the radial 
and loop forms of subtransmission. This is true particu- 
larly when the distribution system is supplied from two 
or more bulk power sources, because it is possible for pow- 
er to flow from any bulk power source to any distribution 
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substation. This paralleling of bulk power sources through 
the subtransmission cireuits also has the advantage of 
tending to equalize the load on the bulk power sources. 
In a large distribution system any two or even all of 
the above forms of subtransmission may be employed be- 
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Fig. 6— Network or grid form of subtransmission. 


tween the bulk power sources and the various distribution 
substations, depending upon the service requirement of 
the different substations and economie considerations, 
The form of subtransmission employed is also influenced 
by the design of the distribution substations used. 
Distribution Substations.—Twenty years ago it was 
common practice to use large distribution substations. 
The transformer capacity in many of them lay between 
15 000 and 30 000 kva. This, of course, meant that every 
reasonable precaution was taken to insure continuous 
power supply to these stations. It also meant that sys- 
toms employing these large stations contained a rela- 
tively small mileage of subtransmission circuits compared 
to the mileage of primary distribution circuits. Except 
in the areas of heavy load density this meant that the 
joad was being carried too far at the lower distribution 
voltage and not far enough at the higher subtransmission 
voltage to give an economical distribution system. The 
use of these large stations also resulted in a system not 
readily adapted to ehanging load conditions. The sub- 
station capacity could not be increased in smali incre- 
ments economically to take care of load growth. Also as 
the load grew, it often grew away from the locations where 
it was assumed it would grow when the large substation 
locations were selected. This further increased the dis- 
tance over which the load had to be carried at distribu- 
tion voltage. Thus as time passed these systems became 
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even less economical than when first designed and in- 
stalled. In order to increase the economy and flexibility 
of distribution systems the trend during recent years has 
been toward the use of more and smaller distribution 
substations, with a resulting increase in the mileage of 
subtransmission circuits and a decrease in the mileage of 
primary distribution circuits. 

Along with the change in the size of distribution sub- 
stations has gone a change in the subiransmission arrange- 
ments used, This change has been a simplification of the 
subtransmission layout and as large a reduction in the 
number of high-voltage circuit breakers as is consistent 
with service requirements. These changes have led to an 
increased use of the radial form of subtransmission along 
with the simpler loop and network forms. There is also 
a growing tendency to treat a subtransmission circuit and 
its associated substation transformer or transformers as a 
unit, thus eliminating high-voltage circuit breakers and 
doing the necessary automatic switching on the low-volt- 
age side of the substation transformer. When this is done 
the high-voltage bus in the substation is omitted. In the 
larger substations however, it will at times prove eco- 
nomical to employ a high-voltage bus and omit the low- 
voltage bus, 

The economical sizes of distribution substations to em- 
ploy on a particular radial system depend on load density, 
subtransmission arrangement, unit eost of subtransmis- 
sion circuits, unit cost of primary distribution feeders, 
cost of land, and other factors. Because many factors in- 
fluence the economical design of a distribution system and 
because existing distribution plant and local conditions 
and requirements must be taken into account, many dis- 
tribution substation designs are required, Some of the more 
basic designs are illustrated and will be discussed briefly. 

Perhaps the simplest form of distribution substation is 
that shown in Fig. 7 (a). It consists of a high voltage dis- 
connecting switch, a transformer bank, and a primary- 
feeder breaker in the low-voltage leads of the transformer 
bank. The transformer bank can consist of three single- 
phase transformers or one three-phase transformer. Now 
that more small substations are being used the trend is 
definitely to the use of three-phase transformers. A three- 
phase transformer makes a neater and more compact 
substation, reduces the number of bushings, valves, and 
fittings to he inspected and maintained, and saves in- 
stallation time and expense. The use of single-phase trans- 
formers has the advantage of permitting open-delta opera- 
tion of the substation at reduced capacity, which is not 
possible when using a three-phase transformer. Modern 
transformers fail so rarcly, however, that this disadvan- 
tage of the three-phase transformer is more than out- 
weighed by its advantages. When it is remembered 
that we are talking primarily about transformer banks of 
from 600 to 3000 kva it is often possible to keep a spare 
transformer at some central point. This transformer can 
be taken to any substation whose transformer falls. Such 
a procedure may, however, take considerable time par- 
ticularly if the transformer to be transported is large. A 
better solution to the problem of quickly restoring service 
from a small distribution substation whose three-phase 
transformer has failed is to have a portable substation, that 
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ean easily and quickly be taken to any of the distribution 
substation sites and connected temporarily to serve the 
load in such an emergency. 

The substations of Fig. 7 may or may not require volt- 
age regulating equipment. This equipment may take the 
form of automatic tap-changing-under-load, built into the 
transformer, or one or more separate voltage regulators. 
Tap-changing-under-load equipment on a three-phase 
transformer provides voltage regulation in the least space 
and usually at the lowest cost. For small substations 
with one primary feeder or relatively few low capacity 
primary feeders a single set of regulating equipment is 
usually sufficient to maintain satisfactory voltage on the 
load side of the substation transformer bank. Large sub- 
stations having many primary feeders of larger capacity, 
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Fig. 7--Simpiest forms of distribution substations. 


however, ordinarily require voltage regulators on all 
feeders. In these large substations it is sometimes satis- 
factory to employ bus regulation, as in the small substa- 
tions, supplemented by regulators on only a few of the 
primary feeders. Where this can be done it is usually more 
economical than using feeder regulators throughout. 

The single primary-feeder breaker of Fig. 7(a) is usually 
provided with overcurrent relays and automatic reclosing 
equipment. Its interrupting capacity need be equal only 
to the maximum fault current through the transformer. 
It should be remembered, however, that the interrupting 
rating of the breaker is affected by the reclosing cycle. 
In order to permit safe inspection and maintenance of the 
breaker, disconnecting switches are shown on both sides 
of it. If there is no possibility of the primary feeder being 
energized from another source at some point on the system, 
the disconnecting switch on the load side of the breaker 
can be omitted. However, switches on both sides of the 
breaker are preferable. If the load on the primary feeder 
cannot be carried by some other feeder or feeders, when the 
feeder breaker is tripped and its associated disconnects are 
opened, it must be dropped while the breaker is being in- 
spected or maintained. Sometimes this is not permissible 
and then a by-pass disconnecting switch, connected as in- 
dicated by the dotted lines, should be used. By closing 
this by-pass switch and then opening the breaker and its 
two disconnecting switches, the breaker can be isolated for 
maintenance without interrupting service to the loads on 
its associated feeder. Should a feeder fault occur under this 
condition it must be cleared by the breaker in the sub- 
transmission circuit supplying the substation or by a 
breaker or fuses in the primary feeder. Although the prob- 
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ability of a fault occurring while the primary feeder break- 
er is out of service is small, provision should be made for 
clearing the fault from the system without serious damage. 

For safety, ease of inspection and maintenance, and 
compactness, lift-up or draw-out type breakers are now 
quite commonly used as the primary-feeder breakers in 
distribution substations. These breakers provide the dis- 
connecting-switch features on each side of the breaker, 
as shown in Fig. 7(a), interlocked in such a way that the 
disconnects cannot be opened until the breaker is tripped. 
By having a spare breaker that can be inserted in place of 
the one removed, it is necessary to interrupt service to 
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Fig. 8—1500 kva CSP power transformer in service in Pennsyl- 
vania. High voltage--13.2 kv delta; low voltage---2500/4340 Y, 


the load only for a very short time when work is to be 
done in a feeder breaker. If even a momentary interrup- 
tion is serious, a spare cell or compartment can be provided 
into which the spare breaker can be placed and closed 
in parallel with the breaker to be worked on before it is 
tripped and removed. Either of these arrangements has 
the advantage of leaving the primary feeder with normal 
protection against a fault that might occur while the 
normal feeder breaker is being serviced. A spare breaker 
in almost all cases provides satisfactory inspection and 
maintenance facilities, and the expense of a spare cell or 
compartment to prevent a very short time interruption to 
service can rarely be justified. 

The substation shown in Fig. 7(b) is similar to that of 
Fig. 7(#) except that it has a low-voltage bus and several 
primary feeders instead of one. It is preferred to the 
single-feeder station where the magnitude or nature of 
the load is such that it is necessary or desirable to split 
the load between several primary feeders. Both of the 
stations of Fig. 7 are usually supplied over a single radial- 
subtransmission circuit. In each case the transformer is 
connected directly to the supply cirenit through a discon- 
necting switch. The disconnecting switch should never 
be opened under load but should be capable of opening 
the transformer exciting current. To prevent accidental 
opening under load the switch should preferably be inter- 
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locked with the primary feeder breaker or breakers so 
that it cannot be opened unless this breaker or breakers 
are open. No breaker is used on the high-voltage side of 
the transformer bank because the possibility of trouble in 
a transformer or in the connections between the trans- 
former and the feeder breaker or breakers is remote. Con- 
necting the substation directly to the subtransmission 
circuit without a high-voltage breaker is no more likely 
to produce an outage of the circuit than is extending the 
subtransmission circuit a few hundred feet. Should a 
fault occur in the transformer bank or its low-voltage 
connections to the primary-feeder breaker or breakers, 
the breaker in the subtransmission or supply cireuit trips 
to clear the fault. Sometimes the rating of the transformer 
bank is so small in comparison with the rating of its asso- 
ciated supply circuit that the current flowing to a fault 
in the transformer winding or between the transformer 
and the primary feeder breaker or breakers is insufficicnt 
to trip the breaker in the supply cireuit. To prevent dam- 
age to the transformer under such a condition and to 
disconnect the substation from the supply system, fuses 
or protective lmks can be inserted in the high voltage 
leads of the transformer either inside the transformer tank 
or external to it. These protective links must be properly 
coordinated with the feeder-breaker relaying so that their 
blowing time is longer than the tripping time of a feeder 
breaker for all currents that can result from faults on the 
low-voltage side of the transformer. 

Instead of fuses or protective links on the high side of 
the transformer, where the substation capacity is small 
compared with that of its associated subtransmission cir- 
cuit, a eireuit breaker can be used, Because of the high 
voltage of the supply circuit and the fact that the inter- 
rupting duty on the high-voltage breaker is determined 
by the characteristics of the supply system, the cost of 
such a breaker is likely to be out of proportion to the cost 
of the remainder of the small substation and excessive for 
the amount of load controlled. For a single-cireuit, sub- 
station such as shown in Fig. 7(a) it is sometimes possible 
to justify a breaker on the high-voltage side of the trans- 
former by omitting the primary-feeder breaker on the 
load side of the transformer. If the feeder breaker 18 
omitted a disconnecting switch can be used in its place to 
insure complete isolation of the transformer where neces- 
sary. When using only a high-voltage breaker its over- 
current relays must be set to trip on both transformer and 
primary feeder faults. Except in the case of a cable feeder, 
it is desirable to have the breaker automatically reclose 
on feeder faults but it is undesirable to have it reclose on 
a fault in the transformer. Relaying to accomplish this 
becomes unduly complicated and questionable in opera- 
tion. Thus it is usually desirable to retain the primary- 
feeder breaker when a high-voltage breaker is used. In 
the multiple-feeder station of Fig, 7(b} the primary- 
feeder breakers are used either with or without a high- 
voltage breaker on the supply side of the transformer. 

A distribution substation with a single subtransmission 
supply circuit will often be subjected to too many outages 
of considerable duration to be satisfactory, because of 
faults on the supply circuit that must be located and re- 
paired before service cau be restored. In order to restore 
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service quickly when a fault occurs on the substation’s 
normal supply circuit, an alternate supply circuit can be 
brought to the substation and a double-throw disconnect- 
ing switch or two interlocked disconnecting awitches used 
on the high-voltage side of the transformer as shown in 
Fig. 9. When the normal supply circuit is deenergized be- 
cause of a fault on it, the substation transformer can be 
manually connected to its alternate supply cireuit by the 
double-throw disconnecting switch and service thus 
quickly restored to the loads fed through the substation. 
After the normal suppiy circuit is repaired and reenergized 
it is usually desirable to reconnect the substation to it. 
Te do this the disconnecting switch must be capable of 
interrupting the transformer exciting current, or the alter- 
nate supply elrcuit must be deenergized when the transfer 
is made. Deenergizing the alternate circuit involves un- 
due complication and is usually impractical because the 
alternate feed to this substation also supplies some other 
substation or substations. Because most disconnecting 
switches are incapable of interrupting load current, the 
double-throw switch should be interlocked so that the 
primary-feeder breaker or breakers must be open before 
the switch can be moved from one position to another. In 
a multiple-feeder substation such as that shown in Fig. 
9(b) it may be desirable to use a transformer breaker in the 
secondary leads of the transformer as shown in order to 
simplify the switching procedure and the interlock cir- 
cuits. 

The double-throw disconnecting switch of Fig. 9(a) 
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Fig. 9—Distribution substations with alternate subtransmis- 
sion supply to reduce duration of service interruptions. 


and (b) can be replaced by two manually-operated high- 
voltage breakers, one in cach supply circuit, interlocked 
so that only one ean be closed at a time. Tf this is done, 
no interlocks with the primary-feeder breaker or breakers 
are necessary to prevent opening load current. Where 
high-voltage breakers are used the transformer breaker is 
in practically all cases omitted. To do this switching with 
breakers, particularly oil breakers, they should be capa- 
ble of interrupting any fault current that might flow 
through them, because of the remote possibility that a 
fault may occur while performing the manual transfer. 
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'The decision between the use of a disconnecting switch or 
breakers is primarily an economic one and the cost will 
usually favor the disconnecting switch. 

The station layouts discussed in connection with Fig. 9 
(a) and (b} permit reasonably quick restoration of serv- 
ice when a fault occurs on the subtransmission circult 
supplying the station. This ability to restore service is 
dependent on arranging the two circuits to cach station 
so that a fault on one does not involve the other. A trans- 
former failure, however, causes a relatively long inter- 
ruption of service to the loads fed by the substation, 


Fig. 10— Distribution substations with duplicate transformers 
and subtransmission circuits to reduce duration of service 
interruptions due to transformer failures. 


Such interruptions are infrequent but sometimes are 
serious. To guard against relatively long service inter- 
ruptions resulting from transformer trouble, substations 
as shown in Fig. 10 can be used. Because two subtrans- 
mission circuits are brought to each substation to allow 
quick restoration of service when a fault oceurs on one of 
them, as discussed in connection with Fig. 9, the substa- 
tion transformer capacity can be divided into two banks 
and one bank normally connected to each supply circuit. 
With one transformer out of service the remaining bank 
should be able to carry the entire substation load. Using 
seli-cooled transformers this requires 100 per cent spare 
transformer capacity in the station. By equipping each 
of the transformers with automatic air-blast, however, 
the rating of each of the two banks can be reduced to 75 
per cent of the substation rating, or in other words the 
amount of spare self-cooled transformer capacity can be 
reduced to 50 per cent. The use of three supply circuits 
and three transformer banks further reduces the spare 
transformer capacity. 

The distribution substation shown in Fig. 10(a) is 
similar to that of Fig. 7(b) except that two supply cir- 
cuits are run to the station and the transformer capacity 
is divided into two banks. Each of the two banks has 
a self-cooled rating approximately equal to 75 per cent of 
the substation rating and is equipped with automatic 
air-blast. The station is normally operated with the low- 
voltage bus split into two seetions so that each trans- 
former supplies half of the substation load, This method 
of operation has the advantage of reducing the short- 
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circuit duty on the primary-feeder breakers. Supplying 
the lead from two separate bus sections instead of con- 
necting all primary feeders to a single bus means less 
advantage is normally taken of the diversity between 
primary feeders. This has no effect on the amount of 
substation transformer capacity required, however, bo- 
cause this capacity is determined by the condition of one 
transformer out of service, at which time the bus is 
operated closed and full diversity among all primary 
feeders is obtained. ‘To prevent the two transformers 
operating in parallel the load-break disconnecting switch 
or breaker between the two bus sections is interlocked so 
that it cannot be closed unless one of the two discon- 
necting switches in the secondary leads of the trans 
formers is open. When a fault occurs in one of the supply 
circuits or its associated transformer the supply-cireuit 
breaker trips and deenergizes the supply circuit and trans- 
former thus dropping half of the substation load. This 
load can be picked up in a relatively short time, however, 
by opening the low-voliage disconnecting switch asso- 
ciated with the deenergized transformer and then closing 
the switch between the (wo bus sections. The entire load 
of the substation, after this switching operation, is carried 
through the one remaining transformer. Ii the fault is in 
the deenergized transformer and not in its associated 
supply cireuit, the supply circuit can be reenergized to 
feed other stations connected to it after the disconnecting 
switch on the high-voltage side of the defective transformer 
has been opened. When the defective supply circuit or 
transformer is repaired or replaced the transformer dis- 
connecting switch should be closed before the bus sectional- 
izing switch or breaker is opened to prevent dropping 
load. To insure against operating the transformers in 
parallel, except momentarily, it is best to use a bus-sec- 
tionalizing breaker which automatically trips when both 
low-voltage transformer disconnecting switehes are closed. 

The substation illustrated in Fig. 10(b) is similar to 
that of Fig. 9(b) except that the transformer capacity is 
divided between two banks and the low-voltage bus is 
normally operated in two sections just as described for 
the station of Fig. 10(a). This substation differs from that 
of Fig. 10(a) in that the only time both transformers cannot 
be used to supply the substation load is when one trans- 
former fails. H a fault develops on a subtransmission cir- 
cult the associated transformer can be switched to the re- 
maining supply cireuit, after its low-voltage breaker has 
been opened, thus making both transformers avaiiable for 
carrying the substation load. In both of the substations 
of Fig. 10 the switching is so arranged that the two trans- 
formers cannot be operated in parallel except momentarily. 
This reduces the short-circuit duty on the primary-feeder 
breakers when compared with the stations of Figs. 7(b) 
and 9(b) having the same load ratings. 

AlÍ substations discussed thus far have involved an 
outage to all or a part of their load when a fault occurred 
in a transformer or on the associated subtransmission eir- 
cuit. The stations differ in the extent of the outage and 
in the length of time required to restore serviee to the 
affected loads, and in each case the restoration of service 
requires some manual switching. By additional expense a 
marked decrease in service restoration time ean be secured 
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by using automatic throw-over substations such as those 
in Fig. 11. The substation shown in Fig. 11(a) is similar 
to that of Fig. 9(b) except that two high-voltage breakers 
have been used to obtain the automatic throw-over fea- 
ture. Only the breaker associated with the normal supply 
circuit is ordinarily closed. When a fault oceurs on that 
circuit the breaker trips because voltage is absent. Its 
opening causes the other high-voltage breaker in the 
alternate supply circuit to close. The return to the normal 
supply circuit after repairs have been made can be either 
manual or automatic. If the two supply circuits cannot 
be momentarily paralleled the advantage of using manual 
reconnection is that the substation can be switched to its 
normal circuit when a short service interruption is least 
objectionable. An automatic reconnection functions to 
switeh the transformer to its normal supply circuit when 
the circuit is reenergized at about normal voltage. The 
substation shown in Fig. 11(b) is similar to the station of 
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Fig. 11--Throw-over type distribution substations to auto- 

matically restore service and minimize the duration of service 

interruptions resulting from subtransmission or transformer 
faults. 


Fig. 10(a) except for the use of breakers in the low-voltage 
leads of the transformers and between the two bus sec- 
tions to obtain the automatic throw-over feature. The 
bus sectionalizing breaker is open under normal operating 
conditions. It is arranged to close automatically when 
either of the transformer breakers open, and to reopen. 
when both transformer breakers are closed. This opening 
of the sectionalizing breaker after both transformer break- 
ers are closed has the advantage of not dropping load when 
returning to normal operating conditions. Sometimes it 
is objectionable to parallel the two supply circuits even 
momentarily. Then the sectionalizing breaker is arranged 
to trip when there is about normal voltage on the low- 
voltage side of both transformers. The tripping of the 
sectionalizing breaker in this case is arranged to close 
whichever transformer breaker is open. When a supply 
circuit or transformer fault oceurs the associated supply 
circuit breaker trips. Because of loss of voltage the trans- 
former breuker associated with the deenergized trans- 
former opens. The opening of this breaker causes the bus- 
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sectionalizing breaker to close and quickly reenergize the 
deenergized bus section through the good transformer. 
Thus the half of the substation load that was dropped as 
a result of the fault is automatically picked up within a 
second or two by connecting it to the good transformer 
and subtransmission circuit. After the faulted supply cir- 
cuit or transformer is repaired and about normal voltage 
is restored on the low-voltage terminals of the transformer, 
the associated transformer breaker automatically re- 
closes—either just before or just after the sectionalizing 
breaker trips, depending upon the control scheme used— 
thus restoring the station to is normal operating condition. 

In the station just discussed either a supply circuit or 
& transformer fault results in the loss of half the trans- 
former capacity until repairs can be made. By employing 
both high-side and low-side throw-over in a two trans- 
former substation as shown in Fig. 11(c) all transformer 
capacity can be utilized at all times except when a trans- 
former fault oceurs, just as in the ease of the manual 
throw-over station of Fig. 10(b). The low-side throw- 
over functions similar to that of the station shown in Fig. 
llth}. The high-side throw-over requires the use of three 
high-voltage breakers connected as shown in Fig. 11{e). 
Normally the substation operates with both bus-sectional- 
izing breakers open and with half of the station load sup- 
plied over each subtransmission eireuit and through each 
transformer. The high-voltage sectionalizing breaker is 
interlocked with the two high-voltage transformer break- 
ers so that it closes when either of these breakers opens, 
because of loss of voltage on its supply side, and opens 
when both of these breakers close. If the momentary 
parallel of the two supply circuits resulting from this 
method of control is objectionable, the sectionalizing break- 
er can be made to open when about normal voltage exista 
on the supply side of both high-voltage transformer break- 
ers. The opening of the sectionalizing breaker, in this 
case, causes the open transformer breaker to close. The 
sectionalizing breaker is also equipped with overcurrent or 
differential relaying inasmuch as it also functions as a 
transformer breaker when either supply circuit is de- 
energized. When a supply-circuit fault occurs the circuit 
is disconnected from the system by the circuit breaker at 
its souree end, The removal of voltage from the supply 
circuit causes the associated high-voltage transformer 
breaker to open. Asa result the high-voltage sectionalizing 
breaker closes and reenergizes the deenergized transformer 
and low-voltage bus section over the good subtransmission 
circuit. Restoration of voltage to the faulty supply eireuit 
after repairs are made causes the associated high-voltage 
trausformer breaker to reclose and the high-voltage sec- 
tionalizing breaker opens and restores the station to its 
normal operating condition. 

When a transformer fails its associated high- and low- 
voltage breakers are tripped by the overcurrent relays of 
the high-voltage transformer breaker or by differential 
relaying. They remain open until manually reclosed. The 
opening of the low voltage transformer breaker causes the 
low-voltage bus-sectionalizing breaker to close and connect 
half of the substation load, which was temporarily dropped, 
to the good transformer. After the defective transformer 
is repaired or replaced and its associated high-voltage or 
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high- and low-voltage breakers are closed the low-voltage 
bus sectionalizing breaker opens. This sectionalizing 
breaker is arranged to close when either of the low-voltage 
transformer breakers are opened, and to open when both 
of these breakers are closed if the voltage on the trans- 
former side of both is about normal. This voltage check 
prevents the accidental dropping of half the substation 
lead should an attempt be made to return the transformer 
to service by closing its low-voltage breaker without first 
closing its high-voltage breaker. Should the resulting 
momentary paralleling of the two supply circuits through 
the substation transformers be objectionable, the section- 


Fig. 12—Distribution substations with duplicate supply cir- 
cuits to eliminate serviceinterruptions duetosubtransmission 
faults. 


alizing breaker ean be arranged to open when the voltage 
on the supply side of both high-voltage transformer break- 
ers is about normal. The opening of the low-voltage sec- 
tionalizing breaker causes the open low-voltage trans- 
former breaker to close. 

Automatic-throwover distribution substations can rare- 
ly be justified exeept where the two subtransmission cir- 
cuits supplying the station cannot be paralleled and quick 
restoration of service is necessary after a supply circuit or 
transformer fault occurs, To obiain the automatic-throw- 
over feature several more circuit breakers are usually re- 
quired than in the substations previously discussed and 
the contro! of these breakers is relatively complicated. 
Substations ean be built, using no more circuit breakers 
and simpler relaying, that prevent even a momentary 
service interruption when a subtransmission-cireuit or 
transformer fault occurs. 

Two types of distribution substations that continue to 
supply all of their load when a supply circuit fault occurs 
are shown in Fig. 12. The two supply circuits for the 
substation of Fig. 12(a) are connected to a high-voltage 
bus through circuit breakers. These breakers are normally 
controlled by direetional-overeurrent relays that trip when 
fault current flows from the substation high-voltage bus 
toward the power source. When a fault occurs on a supply 
circuit the associated high-voltage breaker at the sub- 
station and the breaker at the source end of the circuit trip 
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and disconnect the faulty circuit from the system. The 
substation continues to be supplied over the good sub- 
transmission circuit with a voltage dip as the only disturb- 
ance to its loads. The two high-voltage breakers at the 
substation are also equipped with over-current relays, 
which have a longer time setting than the directional- 
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Fig. 13— Distribution substations with duplicate supply cir- 
cuits and transformers to eliminate service interruptions due 
to subtransmission or transformer faults. 
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overcurrent relays previously mentioned, to trip both 
breakers if the transformer fails. The opening of these two 
breakers when the transformer fails may be objectionable 
because the two supply circuits may be parts of a loop or 
ring that should be continuous. The substation can be 
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modified by the addition of a high-voltage transformer 
breaker as shown in Fig. 12(b) so that the supply-cireuit 
breakers do not open when a transformer faull occurs. 
Supply-circuit faults in this station are cleared just as they 
are in the station of Fig. 12(a}, however, transformer faults 
are cleared by the high-voltage transformer breaker. A 
transformer fault in either of the substations of Fig. 12 
causes an interruption to the station load until the defec- 
tive transformer can be repaired or replaced. 

The loads supplied by substations shown in Fig. 13 are 
not interrupted when a transformer or supply-circuit fault 
oceurs. In these stations the transformer capacity is di- 
vided between two units so that if one transformer fails 
the other carries the entire load. Each transformer prefer- 
ably has a self-cooled rating equal to about 75 per cent of 
the substation rating and should be equipped with auto- 
matic air-blast as discussed in connection with the sub- 
stations of Fig. 10. 

A high quality of service with minimum equipment is 
provided by the substation shown in Fig. 13(a). Each 
transformer is operated as a unit with its associated sub- 
transmission circuit and has only a disconnecting switch 
on its high-voltage side. The breaker in the low-voltage 
leads of the transformer is controlled by directional-over- 
current relays arranged to trip when current flows from the 
substation bus toward the transformer. These relays are 
given a short time setting and operate when a transformer 
or supply-circuit fault occurs. The breaker is also equipped 
with overcurrent relays, with a longer time setting, to pro- 
tect against low-voltage bus faults. When a supply-cireuit 
or transformer fault occurs the associated low-voltage 
transformer breaker opens. The breaker at. the source end 
of the supply circuit also opens and completely disconnects 
the circuit and associated transformer from the system. 

The substation of Fig. 13(b) provides the same quality 


Fig. 14— À 1500 kva open structure substation and a 3000 kva unit substation on a power system in the midwest. High voltage 
— 13.2 kv; low voltage--4160 volts. 
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of service as the station just described, however, both 
transformers remain in service when a supply-circuit fault 
oecurs. To accomplish this a high-voltage bus and three 
high-voltage breakers, all of which are normally closed, 
are required. In addition to maintaining both transform- 
ers In service when a supply circuit fault, occurs, this sub- 
station differs from the station of Fig. 13(a) in that the 
two supply circuits are tied together through the high- 
voltage sectionalizing breaker with negligible impedance 
between them instead of being connected through the im- 
pedance of the two substation transformers in series. 
Such a tie with low impedance is necessary where the two 
supply circuits are parts of a subtransmission loop, ring, 
or grid. The two high-voltage transformer breakers are 
equipped with directional-overcurrent relays to trip in the 
event of a supply circuit fault. Overcurrent relays, with a 
longer time setting, or differential relays are used to trip 
these breakers on a transformer or high-voltage bus fault. 
The high-voltage bus-sectionalizing breaker is also con- 
trolled by overeurrent or differential relays to trip only 
when a transformer or high-voltage bus fault occurs. The 
low-voltage transformer breakers are relayed either sim- 
ilar to those of the station of Fig. 13(a) or with overcurrent 
and differential relays. The relay coordination in this sub- 
station, however, is such that each of these breakers trips 
only on low-voltage bus faults and on faults in its asso- 
ciated transformer and high-voltage bus section. Upon 
the occurrence of a supply-cireuit fault the circuit is dis- 
connected from the substation by the opening of the asso- 
ciated high-voltage transformer breaker. The station load 
is then carried over the good supply circuit and through 
both transformers. A transformer fault is cleared by the 
high-voltage bus-sectionalizing breaker and its associated 
high- and low-voltage transformer breakers. This leaves 
the substation load supplied through the good transformer 
and over its associated supply cireuit only, 

It may be objectionable to have a subtransmission locp, 
ting, or grid open on a substation transformer fault as 
would oceur with the station of Fig. 13(b). This can be 
prevented by using four high-voltage breakers as shown in 
Fig. 13(c). The two subtransmission breakers at the sub- 
station are relayed to trip by means of directional-over- 
current and overcurrent or differential relays to protect 
against supply eireuit and high-voltage bus faults, respec- 
tively. Each transformer may have its associated breakers 
controlled by differential relays to protect against trans- 
former failures. The low-voltage transformer breakers are 
equipped with overcurrent relays to protect against low- 
voltage bus faults. A supply circuit fault is cleared from 
the station by the associated subtransmission breaker at 
the substation. When a transformer fault occurs its high- 
and low-voltage breakers open and disconnect the trans- 
former from the system. The substation load is then fed 
over both supply circuits and through the good trans- 
former. 

In all of the distribution substations discussed a low- 
voltage bus fault interrupts service to all or a part of the 
substation load for a relatively long time until repairs can 
be made or the primary feeders can be temporarily con- 
nected to a portable substation. This is also true of a 
high-voltage bus fault in most stations. The likelihood of 
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such faults in a modern unit substation is remote, and if 
small substations of 3000 kva or less are used the conse 
quences of these bus faults are minimized. They can be 
further minimized by the design of the distribution sys- 
tems primary feeder layout, as discussed later. By the 
term modern unit substation is meant a complete substa- 
tion factory built and tested. Such a substation usually 
consists of one or more three-phase transformers equipped 
with automatie tap-changing-under-load, the necessary 
high-voltage disconnecting switches or breakers, and the 
low-voltage breakers and bus work. The switchgear sec- 
tion or sections, containing all necessary disconnecting 
switehes, buses, circuit breaker, relays, and auxiliaries, are 
completely metal enclosed and mount on or bolt directly 
to the associated transformer or transformers. This gives 
a completely metal-enclosed weatherproof substation eon- 
sisting of one or more sections that can be readily handled 
ag a unit or in sections and bolted together on the site. 
Provision is usually made for bringing the subtransmissiun 
and primary-feeder circuits into the unit or units under- 
ground so as to avoid all overhead structures and conges- 
tion of overhead circuits near the station. If desired the 
smaller unit stations, instead of being installed outdoors, 
can be constructed for subway service and installed in 
vaults or manholes underground. Such construction is 
usually very expensive but at times can be justified be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining a site for the substation 
in the neighborhood where it should be located. In certain 
locations it is necessary to enclose the unit substation 
within an ornamental wail or building, which may have 
the appearance of a private residence. In such installa- 
tions a standard outdoor unit substation can be used, or 
if it is located in a building the switchgear can be of unit 
indoor cubicle construction with the transformer or trans- 
formers bolted directly to it, 

In building service reliability into a substation, and par- 
ticularly into a relatively small station where the magni- 
tude of the outage is not too great, it should be remem- 
bered that regardless of how much reliability is built into 
the substation a fault on a primary feeder energized from 
the station bus will interrupt an appreciable amount of 
load. Another thing to remember when selecting the type 
of distribution substation for a particular job is that the 
probability of a fault in a subtransmission circuit is much 
greater than in a substation transformer. Also if the sub- 
station is small the amount of load that may be affected 
by the subtranemission-eircuit fault is much greater. Be- 
cause of these facts a few of the types of distribution sub- 
stations already discussed will take care of the majority of 
distribution requirements where relatively small substa- 
tions are economical. In general small distribution sub- 
stations promote system flexibility. System studies indi- 
cate that such substations usually offer economic advan- 
tages when considering the distribution system as a whole. 

Sometimes, however, in congested areas with high load 
densities relatively large substations of about 10 000 kva 
or larger are economical, Because of the magnitude and 
the importance of the load involved a high degree of reli- 
ability is often built into these stations. These large sub- 
stations may be similar to some of the types previously 
discussed, particularly those of Figs. 12 and 13. In view 
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of the seriousness of a bus fault in such a large substation 
it is sometimes desirable to use some type of double-bus 
substation. One such station is shown in Fig. 15. This 
station is similar in layout and operation to the substation 
of Fig. 13(c), except for the double-bus feature. 
Normally the station is operated with all double-throw 
disconnecting switches or selector switches in the positions 
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Fig. 15—Distribution substation with bigh- and low-voltage 
double bus to permit isolating bus faults. 


shown, so that all circuits and transformers are connected 
to the two main buses. Differential relays associated with 
the breakers in the subtransmission circuits at the substa- 
tion and the high-voltage transformer breakers trip all of 
these breakers when a high-voltage main-bus fault oceurs 
thus dropping the entire station load. Service can be re- 
stored quickly to all loads, however, by closing all high- 
voltage selector switches to their auxilary-bus positions 
and then reclosing the high-voltage transformer and sup- 
ply-cireuit breakers. This leaves the station with all 
breakers in service and complete protection while the de- 
fective bus is being repaired. Similarly a fault on the low- 
voltage main bus is cleared by its differential relays trip- 
ping all low-voltage transformer breakers and primary- 
feeder breakers. The primary-feeder breakers need not be 
opened if there is no possibility of a back feed over any 
primary feeder. However, they are usually tripped as a 
matter of safely. Such a bus fault completely interrupts 
service to the substation load, but this load can be picked 
up in a short time by closing all low-voltage selector 
switches to their auxiliary-bus positions and reclosing the 
low-voltage transformer breakers and the primary-feeder 
breakers. A normally closed bus-tie breaker can be used 
between the two low-voltage buses with half the primary 
feeders ordinarily connected to each bus. This reduces the 
amount of load dropped when a low-voltage bus fault 
occurs by about one half, but it complicates the low- 
voltage bus relaying. 

While bus regulation in the form of automatic tap- 
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changing-under-load on the substation transformer or 
transformers is often satisfactory for small substations, 
individual feeder regulators are usually required on some 
or all of the primary feeders in the larger substations as 
shown in Fig. 15. These regulators may replace automatic 
tap-changing-under-load on the substation transformers. 
At times, however, it is economical to use the individual 
feeder regulators only on the feeders where needed to sup- 
plement bus regulation. 

In a large distribution substation similar to that of Fig. 
15, or a less elaborate large substation laid out similar to 
one of the stations of Fig. 13, the short-circuit current 
which the primary feeder breakers must interrupt becomes 
very large. Also as the capacity of such a station increases, 
the short, circuit duty on the primary feeder breakers in- 
creases. As the station grows this duty may exceed the 
interrupting rating of the original feeder breakers. This 
high short-circuit duty on the primary-feeder breakers 
means relatively expensive feeder breakers. 

A substation which provides substantially the same 
quality of service and with much lower short-circuit duty 
on the primary-feeder breakers is shown in Fig. 16, Also 
the station capacity can be increased indefinitely without 
increasing the maximum short-circuit current the primary- 
feeder breakers must interrupt. The marked reduction in 
short-circuit duty on the primary-feeder breakers follows 
because each transformer and primary feeder is operated 
as a unit with all selector switches normally in the posi- 
tions shown. Since the transformers are not paralleled on 
their low-voltage sides the short-circuit current which each 
primary-feeder breaker can be called upon to interrupt is 
limited by the impedance of its associated transformer. 
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Fig. 16— Distribution substation with high-voltage double bus 

and low-voltage auxiliary bus and individual transformation 

in each primary feeder resulting in relatively low interrupting 
duty on feeder breakers. 


AUX 
BUS 


Each transformer is relatively small because its capacity 
is equai to that of its associated feeder, which will usualiy 
be from 1000 to 2000 kva. To prevent a transformer fault 
interrupting service to its associated feeder for a relatively 
long time pending repairs or replacement an auxiliary low- 
voltage bus is provided and arrangements are made so that 
any one primary feeder can be switched from its associated 
transformer to the auxiliary bus. The auxiliary low-volt- 
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age bus is energized through a spare transformer shown on 
the right in Fig. 16. This transformer is ordinarily of the 
same capacity as each of the feeder transformers, becatso 
such a station is usually designed on the basis that only one 
primary feeder is connected to the auxiliary low-voltage 
bus at any one time. The saving in low-voltage breaker 
cost may or may nut be offset by the increased transformer 
eost. The transformer cost is increased primarily because 
the transformer capacity is made up of a relatively large 
number of small units. Also since the transformers aro not 
paralleled on their load sides advantage cunnot be taken of 
the diversity between primary feeders to reduce the station 
transformer capacity as is done in a substation such as that 
of Fig. 15. This tendency to require more transformer 
capacity is usually more than offset, however, by the much 
smaller spare transformer capacity required. The rel- 
atively large number of transformers required in such a 
station often would result in excessive high-voltage trans- 
former breaker cost. For this reason high-voltage fuses or 
protective links as shown in Fig. 16 are ordinarily used 
with each small transformer. Exeept for this substitution 
of fuses for breakers the high-voltage side of this station 
is similar to that of the station in Pig. 15. Individual fecd- 
er regulation can be and usually is provided in a station of 
this type by means of automatic tap-changing-under-load 
on each transformer. 

The feature of unit operation of cach primary feeder 
with its own relatively small transformer and one similar 
spare transformer for ali fecders ean be applied to a sub- 
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station having only a single high-voltage bus such as the 
station of Fig. 13(¢) as well as Lo a double high-voltage bus 
station. Such a substation, unlike most large stations, is 
very flexible m that its capacity can be increased econom- 
ically in relatively small steps and thus kept close at all 
times to that required to serve its load. 

Primary Feeders—aAs has already been explained a 
radial type of distribution system usually is not radial 
from the bulk power source or sources to the low-voltage 
buses of the distribution substations. The primary feeders 
from the substation low-voltage buses to the primaries of 
the distribution transformers, however, arc in all cases 
radial circuits, and the system is usually radial from the 
substation low voltage buses to the consumers’ services. 
The radial primary feeders are principally responsible for 
the lack of servico continuity provided by most radial dis- 
tribution systems. A fault on any one of the radial pri- 
mary-feeder circuits results in an outage to many consum- 
ers. With the radial type of distribution system these 
service interruptions cannot be prevented. The amount of 
load dropped when cortain primary-feeder faults occur can 
be decreased, however, and service often can be restored 
promptly to all or a part of the consumers affected. 

A simple form of primary feeder is shown in Fig. 17(a). 
The main primary feeder branches into several subfeeders 
which in turn divide into a number of primary laterals so 
as to reach all of the distribution transformers in the area 
served by the primary feeder. The main feeder and sub- 
fecders are ordinarily three-phase three- or four-wire cir- 
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Fig. 17-—Simple form of radial primary feeder. 


(a) Without subfeeder fuses. 


(b) With subfeeder fuses to reduce the number of 
consumers affected by subfeeder faults. 
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cuits and the primary laterals can be either three-phase or 
single-phase circuits, Most primary laterals are usually 
single-phase circuits. The distribution transformers sre 
connected to the various parts of the primary feeder 
through primary fuses or fused cutouts. These transform- 
ers are both three-phase banks and single-phase; however, 
the great majority of them are ordinarily single-phase. 

When a fault occurs anywhere on the primary fceder 
of Fig. 17 (a) the primary-feeder breaker at the substation 
trips and deenergizes all loads connected to the feeder. 
Where the feeder is of overhead open-wire construction 
the fault may be temporary, such as an insulator flashover 
or an arc between conductors which clears itself when the 
primary-feeder breaker trips, In such cases when the 
feeder breaker is reclosed it remains closed. To restore 
service quickly when primary-feeder breakers trip on 
temporary faults these breakers, on overhead open-wire 
feeders, are usually equipped with automatic reclosing 
relays. The reclosing relaying ordinarily provides for two 
or three reclosures at intervals of several seconds. If the 
fault has not cleared itself after the second or third re- 
closure it is in nearly all cases of a permanent nature and 
the breaker trips a third or fourth time and is locked open. 
Most temporary faults will clear themselves upon the first 
opening of the primary-feeder breaker, and to restore 
service as quickly as possible in these cases the first re- 
closure is often made without any time delay. Experience 
indieates that in many cases 80 per cent or more of the 
faults on open-wire primary feeders are temporary. This 
means in the majority of cases service can be quickly 
restored when faults occur on such feeders by making the 
primary-feeder breakers automatic reclosing. If the fault 
on the primary feeder of Fig. 17 (a) is permanent, all of 
the feeder load is without service until the fault can be 
located and repairs made. On an overhead open-wire cir- 
cuit that does not cover too large an area and contain too 
many miles of circuit the fault can usually be located and 
repaired in a few hours. 

If the conductors of the primary feeder of Fig. 17 (a) 
are cables most faults on the feeder will be permanent. 
Because of this an automatic-reciosing feeder breaker is 
rarely used on a cable feeder, The likelihood of faults on 
such a feeder are much less than on an overhead open- 
wire feeder; however, the time required to locate and 
repair a cable-feeder fault will be much greater. This 
means there will be fewer outages on sueh a feeder than 
on an open-wire feeder but all customers will be without 
service for a much longer time when a fault occurs. It 
will often require a half day or more to locate and repair 
such a fault. To reduce the number of consumers affected 
by many of these long service interruptions the primary 
feeder and its branches or subfeeders are often fused as 
shown in Fig. 17 (b). When a fault occurs on a primary 
lateral or subfeeder the associated subfeeder fuse blows 
and disconnects the faulty section from the remainder of 
the primary feeder. This confines the outage to only a 
portion of the feeder load and may decrease the duration 
of the outage somewhat because less time may be required 
to locate the fault. 

In applying feeder and branch or subfeeder fuses care 
must be taken that they are properly coordinated with 
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the primary-feeder breaker, the distribution transformer 
fuses, and with cach other so that the first fuse on the 
supply side of the fault and only that fuse will blow. This 
means that on any current flowing to a fault the fuse 
adjacent to the fault must blow before any other fuse that 
carries the fault current will be damaged. For any possible 
value of fault current all fuses must have a blowing time 
less than the tripping time of the primary-fecder breaker. 
Where the percentage of permanent faults is large, as in 
the case of cable feeders, sectionalizing the feeder with 
fuses will improve the quality of service rendered. On 
feeders where most faults are temporary and where auto- 
matic-reclosing breakers are used, such as overhead open- 
wire feeders, the use of feeder-sectionalizing fuses is ques- 
tionable. This is because many fuse blowings will occur 
on temporary faults and cause an outage to a portion of 
the feeder load until a complaint is received and the fuse 
can be replaced. If sectionalizing fuses are not used the 
entire feeder load will be dropped on these temporary 
faults, but service will be restored to all loads in a few 
seconds by the reclosing of the feeder breaker. 

The objection to fusing these overhead feeders can be 
overcome, at least to a considerable extent, by using two- 
or three-shot repeater fuses. When repeater fuses are used 
they must be closely supervised, otherwise they may be 
left in operation with only one fuse unblown. Then when 
another temporary fault occurs in the section an outage 
to the load fed from that section will occur until the fuse 
is replaced just as when using single fuses. 

Perhaps a better method of overcoming the difficulty 
of having sectionalizing fuses blow on temporary faults is 
to use single fuses and relay the primary-feeder breaker 
so that it trips substantially instantly on all feeder faults, 
Thus when a fault occurs anywhere on the feeder the 
feeder breaker trips before any sectionalizing fuse has time 
to blow. This first tripping of the breaker modifies its 
relay control so that its second and subsequent trippings 
take place in the usual way only after some time delay. 
When the breaker recloses the first time it remains closed 
if the fault has cleared itself, and if not, fault current flows 
long enough to blow the fuse adjacent to the fault on the 
supply side. Thus no fuse blowings occur on most tem- 
porary faults because they clear themselves on the first 
deenergization of the feeder. 

Permanent faults and the few temporary faults that do 
not clear themselves when the feeder is deenergized the 
first time are cleared by the sectionalizing fuses, and serv- 
ice can be restored to the affected section or sections of 
the feeder only after repairs, if any, are made and the fuses 
are replaced. This entire discussion of primary feeder 
sectionalizing has been on the basis of using sectionalizing 
fuses. Fuses are the most generally used sectionalizing 
deviees because of their relatively low cost. At times, 
however, circuit breakers, usually reclosing breakers, are 
used for this purpose. 

‘The effectiveness of sectionalizing fuses in reducing the 
extent of the outage when a primary-feeder fault of a 
permanent nature occurs depends upon the location of 
the fault. The fault may be so located that two or more 
sections of the feeder or the entire feeder will be de- 
energized until the fault is located and repairs are made. 
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To restore service quickly to unfaulted sections of a feeder, 
which are deenergized along with the faulty seetion, pro- 
visions are sometimes made to permit temporarily switch- 
ing such sections over to an adjacent primary feeder or 
feeders, One method of doing this is shown in Fig. 18. 
Sectionalizing switches are used in conjunction with the 
sectionalizing fuses shown in Fig. 17 (b), or the fuses can 
be omitted as in Fig. 17 (a) and only the switches used at 
the feeder sectionalizing points. By the use of these sec- 
tionalizing switches and the four tie switches shown all of 
the good sections of the central primary feed can be sup- 
plied over the two adjacent feeders, and the faulty section 
of the central feeder can he completely isolated for repaira, 

The sectionalizing and tie switches can be of the dis- 
connecting type. If they are care should be taken not to 
interrupt load current with them. When the feeder, or a 
portion of it, is deenergized as the result of a fault the 
faulty section is first determined. The deenergized sec- 
tions are then disconnected from each other by opening 
their associated sectionalizing switches. The good sections 
are reenergized from the adjacent feeders by closing the 
tie switches. After the fault is repaired the faulty section 
is reenergized by closing the feeder breaker or replacing 
the blown fuse and closing its associated sectionalizing 
switch, depending upon the location of the fault. Then 
all open sectionalizing switches should be closed and the 
tie switehes opened after this is done. By following this 
procedure no switches are required to open load current. 
However, the tie switches ara required to apen parallel 
paths over which current flows. 
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This procedure for switching loads between feeders has 
the advantage of not interrupting service to the loads on 
the good feeder sections when they are reconnected to 
their normal feeder. At the time of reconnection, the 
feeders between which the loads are being switched are 
paralleled for a short time. This is usually not objection- 
able, however, should a fault occur on either feeder at the 
time they are paralleled both feeders will be deenergized 
if sectionalizing fuses are not used, and a section of the 
unfaulted feeder will probably be deenergized even if fuses 
are used. If it is felt that this short-time paralleling of 
feeders is objectionable the tie switches must be capable 
of breaking load current. 

To avoid paralleling the feeders when reconnecting good 
feeder sections to their normal circuit their associated tie 
switches must be opened and their loads deenergized be- 
fore their sectionalizing switches are closed. Regardless 
of which switching procedure is used, it is safer to employ 
load-break switches for both seetionalizing and tie switches 
to eliminate the danger of opening a switch by mistake 
when load current is flowing through it. If primary feeders 
are arranged so that their loads can be switched from one 
feeder to another under emergency conditions, sufficient 
spare capacity must be built into each feeder so that it 
can carry any load which can be connected to it. When 
a feeder is carrying all or a part of the load of a defective 
feeder it is usually advisable for economic reason to allow 
somewhat greater voltage drop over it than is sutisfuctory 
under normal operating conditions. 

Many interrelated factors affect the choice of rating for 
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Fig. 18—Simple form of radial primary feeder with tie and sectionalizing switches to provide for quick restoration of service 
to consumers on unfauited feeder sections. 
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a primary feeder. Some of the more important, factors are 
the nature, density, and rate of growth of the load; the 
necessity for providing spare capacity for emergency oper- 
ation; the type and cost of the circuit construction which 
must be used; the design and capacity of the associated 
substation; the type of regulating equipment necessary; 
and the quality of service required. Some kinds of loads, 
such as welders and are furnaces, may have to be segre- 
gated to a separate feeder or feeders to prevent their 
adversely affecting other loads, The amount of such load 
in the area and the voltage requirements at the load in- 
fluence the rating of the feeder or feeders. The rate of load 
growth and the provision for emergeney operation affeet 
the amount of spare capacity a feeder should have. In 
areas of heavy load density it will usually be economical 
to use larger capacity feeders than in the lighter load 
density areas. The feeders are shorter, the circuits are 
usually of expensive underground cable construction with 
low reactance per unit length, and the size and design of 
the substations are often such that higher interrupting 
capacity and consequently more expensive feeder breakers 
are required. The nature and density of the load together 
with the substation size also influence the type of regulat- 
ing equipment selected. If individual feeder regulators are 
necessary larger feeders are usually chosen, for economic 
reasons, than when bus regulation is satisfactory. Rela- 
tively small substations, usually found in medium and light 
load density areas, are ordinarily aecompanied by smaller 
feeders because of the lower cost of feeder breakers, the 
absence of individual feeder regulators, and the lower cost 
and higher reactance per unit length of circuit. The quality 
of service, in addition to some of the other factors men- 
tioned, will help determine the permissible feeder voltage 
difference between the first and last transformers on the 
feeder, or between the first and last transformers on the 
group of feeders from a substation if bus regulation is used. 
The amount of load that should be dependent on any one 
primary feeder and interrupted when a feeder fault occurs 
is influenced primarily by the necessary quality of service. 
The various interrelated factors mentioned and others that 
affect the proper rating for a primary feeder, can in general 
be boiled down to two major factors, namely cost and 
quality of service. Cost considerations most often dictate 
the use of a relatively large feeder, and a high quality of 
service calls for a small feeder. After ail factors have been 
carefully weighed to determine the economics and service 
requirements the feeder capacity should be made as small 
as can be economically justified. Primary feeders ordi- 
narily vary in rating from about 500 to 2500 kva with 
most ranging between 750 and 1500 kva. 

The permissible voltage drop in a primary feeder is an 
important factor in its design. When a voltage regulator 
is used on the feeder the voltage at the primary of the 
distribution transformer nearest the substation low-voltage 
bus is maintained constant within about plus or minus one 
per cent, or if overcompensation is used this voltage is 
increased somewhat as the flow of load current over the 
fecder increases. In order to provide satisfactory voltage 
conditions at all consumers the voltage maintained at the 
above mentioned point must be such that at times of 
minimum load no consumer receives a higher than satis- 
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faetory voltage. Also at times of maximum load the volt- 
age drop from this point on the primary feeder to the 
consumers meter where the lowest voltage occurs must be 
such that this lowest voliage is not too low to be satis- 
factory. This total voltage drop should be divided among 
the primary feeder, the distribution transformer, the sec- 
ondary circuit, and service so as to obtain the lowest over- 
all cost for these portions of the distribution system. The 
permissible voltage drop on the primary feeder between 
the first and last distribution transformers is usually about 
2 per cent or less at the time of peak load. This figure will 
of course be affected somewhat by the type of primary 
and secondary construction used and by the permissible 
load voltage variation. Tf the voltage at the first trans- 
former on the primary feeder can be boosted by means of 
over-compensation as the load on the feeder increases the 
permissible voltage drop is increased somewhat. The 
amount of overcompensation or boost in voltage permis- 
sible during maximum load without overvoltage at some 
consumers during light loads depends upon the uniformity 
of the loading of the distribution transformers. The more 
uniform the load on these transformers the more the over- 
compensation that can safely be used, When a primary 
feeder is loaded to the point where the permissible volt- 
age drop has been reached further load can be added, if 
the current carrying capacity of the feeder has not been 
reached, by installing a voltage booster or another feeder 
regulator in the feeder just on the supply side of the point 
where the voltage drop becomes excessive when the addi- 
tional load is being carried. The consideration of feeder 
voltage drop when the feeder is supplied from a bus regu- 
lated substation is similar to that just described, except 
that all primary feeders connected to the station bus must 
be considered as a unit. The allowable voltage drop on 
any feeder of the group is determined by the voltage differ- 
ence between the high- and low-voltage points on the 
group of feeders, where distribution transformers are con- 
nected, which will just give satisfactory voltage at all 
consumers at the time of peak load. 

The trend in the power-factor of loads in residential 
areas has been downward for some years. This is largely 
because of the inercasing use of motored appliances. The 
lower power-factor loads on the parts of distribution sys- 
tems serving these arcas has aggravated the voltage regu- 
lation problem. Shunt capacitors are used frequently to 
improve voltage conditions on distribution systems. This 
improves the power-factor and thus reduces the voltage 
drops and currents in the parts of a distribution system 
between the capacitors and the bulk-power sources. To 
get the maximum advantage from shunt capacitors they 
should be connected to the system as near the loads as 
possible, For economic reasons they are usually connected 
to the primary feeders through primary fuses or fused 
cutouts. Whether the capacitors are connected to the 
feeder proper or to its subfeeders or laterals depends upon 
the load and voltage conditions on the feeder. When ap- 
plying capacitors their ratings should be such that objec- 
tionable overvoltages du nob occur, at light load periods, 
because of the voltage rise produced by the capacitor 
currents. To get the desired results from capacitors in 
certain installations it is necessary to connect them to the 
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system through breakers and arrange to automatically 
disconnect all or part of them at times of light load. 
Series capacitors are also used on distribution feeders to 
improve voltage conditions. However, they do not reduce 
the currents in the system and thus permit a saving in 
system capacity as do shunt capacitors. The usual appli- 
cation of series capacitors is in relatively high reactance 
circuits, supplying fluctuating loads, to reduce abrupt volt- 
age changes. The capacitors are selected so their capaci- 
tive reactance about cancels the inductive reactance of the 
line. They are installed on the supply side of the location 
where the improvement in voltage is desired. 
Distribution Transformers, Secondaries, und 
Service.—The distribution transformers step down from 
the distribution or primary feeder voltage to the utilization 
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Fig. 19— Typical method of connecting distribution trans- 
formers between primary feedersand radial secondary circuits. 


voltage. They are connected to the primary feeder, sub- 
feeders, and laterals through primary fuses or fused cut- 
outs as shown in Fig. 19. The primary fuse disconnects 
its associated distribution transformer from the primary 
feeder when a transformer fault or low-impedance sec- 
ondary-cireuit fault occurs. The blowing of the primary 
fuse prevents an interruption of service to other loads 
supplied over the feeder, but interrupts service to all con- 
sumers supplied through its transformer. Fused cutouts 
shown in Fig. 19, which are normally closed, provide a 
convenient means for disconnecting small distribution 
transformers for inspection and maintenance. 

Satisfactory overload protection of a distribution trans- 
former cannot be obtained with a primary fuse, because 
of the difference in the shape of its current-lime curve and 
the shape of the safe current-time curve of a distribution 
transformer. The shapes of the two curves are such that 
if a small enough fuse is used to provide complete overload 
protection for the transformer much valuable transformer 
overload capacity is lost, because the fuse blows and pre- 
vents its being used. Such a small fuse also frequently 
blows unnecessarily on surge currents. Because of this a 
primary fuse should be selected on the basis of providing 
short-circuit protection only and its minimum blowing 
current should usually exceed 200 per cent of the full load 
current of its associated transformer. 

Distribution transformers connected to overhead open- 
wire feeders are often subjected to severe lightning dis- 
turbances. To minimize insulation breakdown and trans- 
former failures from lightning, lightning arresters are or- 
dinarily used with these transformers. The protection of 
distribution transformers from lightning is discussed in 
Chapter 14. 

The seeondary leads of a distribution transformer are 
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usually solidly connected to radial secondary circuits from 
which the consumers services are tapped as shown in Fig. 
19, This means that no protection is provided the trans- 
former against overloads and high-impedance faults on its 
secondary circuits. Relatively few distribution trans- 
formers are burned out by overloads. This is largely be- 
cause distribution transformers are applied so that full 
advantage is rarely taken of their overload capacity. 
Another factor contributing to the small number of dis- 
tribution transformer failures by overloads is the frequent 
load checks often made and the corrective measures taken 
before dangerous overloads occur. Probably high imped- 
ance faults on their secondary circuits cause more distribu- 
lion transformer failures than do overloads. This is cer- 
tainly true in localities where bad tree conditions exist. 

Fuses in the secondary leads of distribution transformers 
are little if any more effective in preventing transformer 
burnouts than are primary fuses and for the same reasons. 
The proper way to obtain satisfactory protection for a 
distribution transformer against overloads and high-im- 
pedance faults is by means of a breaker in the secondary 
leads of the transformer. The tripping curve of this 
breaker must be properly coordinated with safe current- 
time curve of the transformer. The primary fuse must be 
coordinated with the secondary breaker so that the breaker 
trips on any current that can pass through it before the 
fuse is damaged. Faults on a consumer's service connection 
from the secondary circuit to the service switch are so rare 
that the use of a secondary fuse, where the service con- 
nection taps onto the secondary circuit, cannot be eco- 
nomically justified except in unusual cases such as large 
services from underground secondaries. 

As has been previously pointed out the allowable voltage 
drop from the point where the first distribution trans- 
former connects to the primary feeder to the service switch 
of the last consumer supplied over the feeder should be 
economically divided among the primary feeder, the dis- 
tribution transformer, the secondary circuit, and the con- 
sumer's service connection. Assuming a maximum voltage 
variation of about 10 per cent at any consumer's service 
switch the division of this drop among the various parts 
of the system, at times of full load, may be about 2 per 
cent in the primary feeder between the first and last trans- 
formers, 2.5 per cent in the distribution transformer, 3 per 
cent in the secondary circuit, and 0.5 per cent in the con- 
sumer's service connection. The fact that the voltage at 
the primary of the first distribution transformer cannot 
ordinarily be maintained exactly accounts for the other 
2 per cent. While these figures are typical for overhead 
systems supplying residential loads, they can be expected 
to differ considerably on underground systems where cable 
circuits and large distribution transformers are used or 
where industrial and commercial loads are supplied. The 
economic size of distribution transformer and secondary- 
circuit combination for any uniform load density and type 
of construction at any particular market prices can readily 
be determined once the total allowable voltage drop in 
these two parts of the system is determined. If the trans- 
former is too large the secondary circuit cost and total 
cost is excessive, and if the transformer is too small the 
transformer cost and total cost is too large. 
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Fig. 20--Pole mounted, 5 kva, single phase, 60 cycle distribu- 
tion transformer with single cover mounted high-voltage 
bushing—High voltage-—7200 volts; low voltage— 120/240 volts. 


As in any other part of the distribution system, load 
change or load growth must be considered and provided 
for in the distribution transformers and secondary circuits. 
Also, as with other parts of the distribution system the 
distribution transformers and secondary circuits are not 
installed £o serve only the loads existing at the time of 
their installation but some future loads as well. It is not 
economical to make too much allowance for growth, how- 
ever, When a distribution transformer becomes danger- 
ously overloaded it can be replaced by one of the next 
larger size if the current-carrying capacity of the secondary 
eircuit and the overall voltage regulation permit. If not, 
another transformer of about the same size can be installed 
between the overloaded transformer and the one adjacent 
to it. When this is done load is removed from the over- 
loaded transformer by conneeting a part of its secondary 
circuit and associated load to the new transformer. This 
also reduces the load on the secondary circuit of the over- 
loaded transformer and improves the overall voltage regu- 
lation. If the load in the area is reasonably uniform trans- 
formers may have to be installed on both sides of the 
overloaded transformer in a relatively short time to main- 
iain satisfactory voltage conditions and prevent over- 
loading a part of the secondary circuit. The same result 
can be obtained, however, by installing one new trans- 
former and moving the overloaded transformer so that 
it feeds into the center of its shortened secondary circuit. 
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With the distribution transformers and secondary cir- 
cuits arranged as shown in Fig. 19 any one load is supplied 
through only one transformer and in only one direction 
over the secondary circuit. Because of this a suddenly 
applied load, such as the starting of a motor, on a con- 
sumer's servico can cause objectionable light flicker on 
other consumers’ services fed from the same transformer. 
The increasing use in residential areas of motor-driven 
appliances, such as washers, refrigerators, foreed-air heat- 
ing systems, and air-conditioning equipment, is resulting 
in a considerable number of light-flicker complaints. In 
some areas light flicker and not voltage regulation may 
be the determining factor in the size and arrangement. of 
transformers and secondary circuits. The banking of dis- 
tribution transformers is usually the best and most eco- 
nomical means of improving or eliminating light flicker. 

The term banking transformers means paralleling on the 
secondary side a number of transformers all of which are 
connected to the same primary circuit as shown in Fig. 21. 
The secondary eirenit arrangement in a banked trans- 
former layout can take the form shown in Fig, 21, or it 
may be a loop or grid similar to that used in a secondary 
network system. Because of this similarity in secondary- 
circuit arrangements a banked-transformer layout is some- 
times incorrectly referred to as a secondary network sys- 
tem. Banked transformers, because they are connected 
to and supplied over a single radial-primary feeder, are a 
form of radial distribution system; whereas a secondary 
network loop or grid is supplied over two or more primary 
feeders which resulls in much greater service reliability. 

Banking of distribution transformers is not new and has 
been used on a number of systems for many years. The 
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Fig. 21— Typical methods of banking transformers supplied 
by the same radial primary feeder. 


conversion from the usual radial seeondary circuit arrange- 
ment of Fig. 19 to the banked-transformer arrangement 
of Fig. 21 can usually be made simply and cheaply by 
closing the gaps between the radial secondaries of a number 
of the transformers associated with the same primary 
feeder and installing the proper primary and secondary 
fuses. 
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Two major forms of protection have been used when 
banking distribution transformers. The arrangement 
shown in Fig. 21 fa) is probably the oldest and most 
common. The distribution transformers are connected to 
their primary feeder through primary fuses or fused cut- 
Guts. These fuses should blow only on a fault in their 
associated transformer. All transformers are connected to 
the common secondary circuit through secondary fuses. 
The purpose of these fuses is to disconnect a faulty trans- 
former from the secondary circuit. The size of the second- 
ary fuse must be such that it will blow on a primary fault 
between its transformer and the associated primary fuse. 
Faults on the secondary circuit are normally expected to 
burn themselves clear. To prevent frequent blowing of 
secondary fuses on secondary-circuit faults these fuses 
should have relatively long blowing times on all fault cur- 
rents. Their blowing times should not be so long, however, 
as not to provide some degree of protection to their trans- 
formers against secondary faults that do not burn clear 
or require an unusually long time to do so. As previously 
stated secondary fuses cannot be expected to protect trans- 
formers satisfactorily against overloads and high-imped- 
ance secondary faults. The use of a secondary breaker 
having the proper current-time characteristics is preferable 
to secondary fuses when banking transformers as shown 
in Fig. 21 (a) because greater protection ts afforded the 
transformer against overloads and high-inpedance faults. 
The secondary fuses or breakers should open in less time 
than the primary fuses on any possible current so as to 
prevent the blowing of primary fuses on a secondary fault. 

A transformer fault is cleared by the transformer's 
primary and seeondary fuses without any interruption 
to service. Most secondary faults wiil clear themselves 
quickly, However, when a secondary fault hangs on for 
a long time or fails to clear altogether several or all of the 
secondary fuses blow and some of the transformers may 
be burned out. Experience indicates that, where a careful 
study of the fault currents to be expected is made and 
the primary and secondary fuses are properly selected, 
this method of banking operates with very little trouble. 
Occasionally a secondary-circuit fault causes the blowing 
of all secondary fuses or the blowing of some secondary 
fuses and the burning out of a few transformers. When 
this happens the extent of the service interruption is much 
greater than when radial secondary circuits are used, 

The banking arrangement shown in Fig. 21 (b) is prefer- 
able to that just described because there is no danger of 
a complete service interruption to the banked area by a 
secondary fault. It should be remembered, however, in 
considering either of these arrangements that the possi- 
bility of a secondary fault is considerably less than that of 
a primary fault and that secondary faults are ordinarily 
infrequent. In this second arrangement the distribution 
transformers are connected to the primary feeder through 
primary fuses just as in the first arrangement and for the 
same reason, The transformers are connected solidly to 
the secondary circuit and the secondary circuit is section- 
alized between transformers by secondary fuses. These 
fuses are selected so that for any secondary-circuit fault 
they will blow quicker than any primary fuse. When a 
transformer fails it is cleared from the system by its 
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primary fuse and the adjacent secondary fuses on each 
side of it. Thus, unlike the previous arrangement, a trans- 
former fault results in a serviee interruption to those con- 
sumers associated with the faulted transformer. A sec- 
oudary-eircuit fault is usually burned clear; however, if the 
fault persists for an unusually long time it is cleared by 
the secondary fuses next to the faulty section and the 
primary fuse associated with the transformer connected 
to the faulty section. The secondary fuses are usually 
selected so that they operate even on a high-impedance 
fault, but the primary fuses are not for the reason previ- 
ously discussed in connection with the radial-secondary 
cireults. Thus even when a high-impedance fault occurs 
and hangs on, the secondary fuses adjacent to the faulty 
section blow and prevent interrupting service on the good 
secondary sections. The transformer associated with the 
faulty section in this ease, however, will be burned out. 
In order to prevent this a secondary breaker whose current- 
time curve is coordinated with the safe eurrent-time curve of 
the transformer can be used in the secondary leads of the 
transformer. When such a breaker is used the secondary 
fuses must be selected so that their blowing times for all 
fault currents are less Lhan the tripping times of the breakers. 

Normally the two banking arrangements function alike. 
They reduce or eliminate light flicker and improve voltage 
regulation or permit reduction in the amount of trans- 
former capacity necessary as compared with radial-second- 
ary circuits. This improvement im voltage regulation or 
reduction in transformer capacity is the result of tying 
several radial-secondary circuits together and thus taking 
advantage of the diversity among a number of groups of 
consumers. A considerable increase in the use of banked 
transformers can be expected in the future because these 
advantages often can be obtained at no increase in cost 
or a saving over the usual radial secondary-cireuit 
arrangement. 


2. The Loop System 


The loop type of distribution system is used most 
frequently to supply bulk loads, such as smali industrial 
plants and medium or large commercial buildings, where 
continuity of service is of considerable importance. The 
subtransmission circuits of the loop system should be 
parallel or loop circuits or a subtransmission grid as shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6. These subtransmission circuits should 
supply a distribution substation or substations similar to 
those of Figs. 13, 15, or 16. The reason for this is that as 
much or more reliability should be built into the svstem 
from the low-voltage bus of the distribution substation 
back to the bulk power source or sources as is provided 
by the loop-primary feeders shown in Fig. 22. The use 
in a loop system of a radial-subtransmission cireuit or 
circuits and a distribution substation or substations, which 
may not provide good service continuity, does not give a 
well coordinated system. This is because a fault on a 
subtransmission circuit or in a distribution substation 
transformer results in an interruption of service to the 
loads supplied over the more reliable loop-primary feeders. 
The subtransmission circuits and distribution substations 
are often common to beth radial- and loop-type distribu- 
Lion systems. 
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One of the most common forms of loop-primary feeder 
for supplying bulk industrial and commercial loads is 
shown in Fig. 22 (a). Each end of the loop-primary feeder 
is connected to the distribution substation low-voltage bus 
through a primary-feeder breaker. The feeder is run or 
looped through its load area and small industrial or second- 
ary substations are connected to the loop feeder usually 
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Fig.22— Two frequently used forms of the loop primary feeder, 


(a) Two sectionalizing breakers per secondary sub- 
station to isolate a faulted loop section without 
interrupting serviee to any load. 

(b) One sectionalizing bregker per secondary substa- 
tion for use where interrupting one load when a 
loop section fault occurs ean be tolerated. 


through cireuit breakers or fuses in the primary leads of 
the substation transformers as shown. "These transformers, 
which step down from the distribution to the utilization 
voltage, are ordinarily relatively large distribution trans- 
formers. Because these secondary substations are usually 
considerably smaller than a distribution substation only 
one three-phase or one bank of single-phase transformers 
is used ordinarily as shown in Figs. 12 (a) and (b). In 
these secondary substations the low-voltage feeders are 
operated at a utilization voltage of 600 volts or below and 
they are commonly controlled by air circuit breakers. 
These secondary feeders are usually radial circuits that 
run directly Lo large motors, to power panels, and to 
lighting panels or small lighting transformers. 

The loop-primary feeder is sectionalized by a circuit 
breaker on each side of the points where secondary sub- 
stations are connected to it. The two primary-feeder 
breakers and the sectionalizing breakers associated with 
the loop feeder are ordinarily controlled by directional- 
overcurrent relays or by pilot-wire relays. Pilot-wire relay- 
ing is used where the number of secondary substations 
connected to the loop is such that selective timing cannot 
be obtained with directional-overcurrent relays. 

With this loop primary feeder arrangement a fault on 
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any section of the loop is cleared by the circuit breakers 
at the two ends of the faulty section and service is not 
interrupted to any secondary substation. As a feeder fault 
can oecur in one of the sections adjacent to the distribution 
substation bus the entire feeder load may have to be fed 
in one direction over either end section of the feeder until 
repairs are made. Sufficient spare capacity must be built 
into the loop feeder to permit operating with either end 
section out of service without excessive voltage drop or 
overheating of the feeder. A fault in a secondary sub- 
station transformer is cleared by the circuit breaker or fuse 
in its primary leads and the loop feeder remains intact. If 
no transformer primary breaker or fuse is used such a 
transformer fault must be cleared by tripping the two 
sectionalizing breakers adjacent to the faulty transformer. 
In this case the loop is opened and must remain open until 
the defective transformer is disconnected from the loop. 

Obviously a transformer fault in a single-transformer 
secondary substation results in an interruption of service 
to all loads fed from the station. Such a fault is much 
less likely than a primary-feeder fault. In some cases the 
resulting service interruption may be serious enough, how- 
ever, to justify a more elaborate form of secondary sub- 
station, such as those shown in Figs, 13 (b) and (c). A 
fault on one of the radial secondary feeders from a second- 
ary substation is cleared by the tripping of the air circuit 
breaker associated with the faulty feeder. ‘This interrupts 
service to those loads connected to that feeder until the 
fault can be locuted and repaired, 

The investment in sectionalizing breakers and relaying 
may make a loop system employing primary feeders similar 
to that of Fig. 22 (a) more expensive than the necessary 
quality of service justifies. Tf an outage to a secondary 
substation can be tolerated when a primary-feeder fault 
occurs a loop-feeder arrangement can be used as shown 
in Fig. 22 (b). Here only one sectionalizing breaker is used 
with each secondary substation thus reducing the number 
of these breakers to half of the number used in Fig. 22 (a). 
The sectionalizing breakers are relayed as discussed in 
connection with Fig. 22 (a). When a primary feeder fault 
occurs the two breakers at the ends of the faulty section 
open as in the previous arrangement. In this case, how- 
ever, the secondary substation associated with the faulty 
section is deenergized because its transformer is tied di- 
rectly to the feeder section through a disconnecting switch, 
a primary transformer breaker, or a fuse. Service to the 
deenergized substation cannot be restored until the fault 
has been located and repairs have been made. 

There is one exception to the above. A fault in the left 
feeder section just beyond the distribution substation bus 
does not interrupt service to any of the secondary sub- 
stations. The sectionalizing breaker associated with this 
line section and the adjacent secondary substation can be 
omitted, and then this substation is deenergized at the 
time of a fault in this section, Whether omitting this 
breaker appreciably reduces the continuity of service to 
this first substation connected to the loop, when going 
from left to right, depends on whether its associated loop 
section becomes much longer than the other loop seetiona. 
Exeept for primary-feeder faults this system functions 
similar to the loop system previously described. 
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Sometimes a consumer connected to the loop requires 
more reliable service than the arrangement of Fig. 22 (b) 
provides. Service to this consumer can be improved in 
several ways. Two sectionalizing breakers can be used, 
one on each side of the point where the secondary sub- 
station that serves him is connected to the loop, as shown 
in Fig. 22 (a). Another way is to divide the transformer 
eapacity of the secondary substation serving this consumer 
into two units, and connect one of these units or trans- 
formers to the loop feeder on each side of the single sec- 
tionalizing breaker. Each of these transformers should 
have sufficient capacity to supply the entire station load 
and is usually connected to the loop feeder through a cir- 
cuit breaker or fuse. The two transformers are ordinarily 
bused on the secondary side through transformer-second- 
ary breakers. When this arrangement is used a feeder 
fault in either of the two loop sections immediately adja- 
cent to the sectionalizing breaker results in the deenergiza- 
tion of one of the two transformers at the sub-station. 
This is because the sectionalizing breaker at the station, 
the sectionalizing breaker at the far end of the faulty 
section, and the breaker in the secondary leads of the 
transformer connected to the faulty section are tripped. 
When this happens the secondary substation load is fed 
over the good loop section which is adjacent to the open 
sectionalizing breaker at the station, and its associated 
transformer. 
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A third way of improving service is to supply the eon- 
sumer through a single-transformer substation arranged 
so that it can be connected to either side of its associated 
sectionalizing breaker by a double-throw switch or two 
interlocked disconnecting switches, Service will then be 
interrupted to the secondary substation when a fault 
occurs in the loop section to which the station is normally 
connected. The station loads can be quickly reenergized, 
however, without waiting for repairs, by connecting the 
substation to the good section of the loop on the other 
side of the open sectionalizing breaker. 

The above discussion of the loop system has been on 
the basis of supplying relatively small bulk loads from 
distribution substations over loop primary feeders. In 
many cases, however, where the bulk loads are relatively 
large the loop is a subtransmission loop supplied directly 
from a bulk power source. In such systems the distribution 
substations and primary feeders are omitted and only one 
voltage transformation is employed in going from sub- 
transmission to utilization voltage. This transformation 
ig made at the secondary substations, which are usually 
considerably larger and somewhat more elaborate than 
those employed on 2400 to 4800 volt loop-primary feeders. 
The arrangement of the subtransmission loop and its con- 
trol and protection is in general similar to that discussed 
in connection with the loop-primary feeders of Fig. 22. 

Any form of loop system normally provides a two-way 
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feed to the distribution transformers or secondary sub- 
stations. In general, the service continuity and voltage 
regulation provided is better than when using a radial 
system. The amount by which the quality of service of 
the loop system exceeds that provided by the radial system 
depends upon the particular forms of the two systems 
being compared. Ordinarily the loop system will be more 
expensive than the radial system. Also if is usually less 
flexible than the radial system particularly in the forms 
used in supplying bulk loads discussed above. This is 
principally because two circuits must be run to each new 
secondary substation location in order to connect the 
station onto the loop. The addition of new substations on 
a loop feeder also often results in relaying complications. 

While the loop system has been discussed from the 
standpoint of supplying bulk industrial and commercial 
loads it is also used to supply distributed loads such as 
residential loads. The chief reasons for supplying such 
loads from a loop system rather than a radial system are 
to improve voltage conditions, to equalize the load on and 
take advantage of the diversity between what would other- 
wise be two radial primary feeders, and to assist in the 
restoration of service to the unfaulted portions of a 
faulted feeder. 

A common arrangement of a loop-primary feeder for 
supplying distributed loads is shown in Fig. 23. The 
similarity between this loop-feeder arrangement and the 
radial-primary feeders of lig. 18, where emergency Lies 
are provided between adjacent feeders, is apparent. 
Each end of the loop-primary feeder is connected to the 
low-voltage bus of its distribution substation through 
primary-feeder breakers. The main feeder is automati- 
cally sectionalized near its midpoint by a sectionalizing 
breaker controlled by overcurrent relays. Manual sec- 
tionalizing switches are provided at other points in the 
main feeder as shown in order to reduce the area that 
must remain without service, until repairs are made, 
when a fault occurs on the main feeder. Fuses are not 
used in the main-feeder loop. The sectionalizing breaker 
could be replaced with fuses at some sacrifice in the speed 
of restoring service, but not more than one set of fuses 
should be used in the loop because they will not operate 
selectively for feeder faults in various locations. More 
than one automatic sectionalizing breaker could be used 
in the main loop with directional-overcurrent or pilot- 
wire relaying, as was done in Fig. 22, to reduce the extent 
of the outage when a main feeder fault occurs. The im- 
provement in the quality of service obtained, however, 
is not ordinarily sufficient to justify the additional break- 
ers and the more complicated relaying. The subfeeders 
are provided with primary fuses or fused cutouts as in 
the case of the radial-primary feeders previously dis- 
cussed. When a fault occurs on the main feeder loop the 
sectionalizing breaker opens quickly and splits the loop 
feeder into two radial feeders. The primary-feeder break- 
er associated with the faulty half of the loop feeder then 
opens and disconnects the fault from the system. This 
results in an interruption of service to about half the 
loads normaliy supplied over the loop-primary feeder. 
Service can be quickly restored to all deenergized loads 
except those connected to the faulty section of the feeder 
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by opening the sectionalizing switch or switches asso- 
ciated with the faulty section and then reclosing one of 
both of the tripped breakers depending upon the location 
of the fault. Faults on the subfeeders and laterals are 
cleared by their associated primary fuses. These fuse 
operations do not interrupt service to any of the feeder 
loads except those beyond the blown fuse on the sub- 
feeder and laterals. As in the case of the Joop feeders or 
Fig. 22 this loop-primary feeder should be designed to 
permit its carrying all loads that can be connected to it 
when any section of the loop is out of service. 
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I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE A-C NETWORK 
SYSTEMS 

ARLY in the history of electric power distribution 
E systems the d-e network system became the best 
method of serving loads in heavy load density 

areas of cities where a high degree of reliability was re- 
quired. In the d-e network system power was carried at 
utilization voltage from several substations to points in 
the load area where the power was introduced into an inter- 
connected grid of mains in underground ducts. Individual 
loads were supplied by services tapped off the mains. The 
several paths of supply to the grid and the fact that there 
were normally two or more paths in the grid to any service 
prevented service interruptions exeept for complete failure 
of power supply. As the load density and total load in- 
creased in d-c network areas the large amount of copper re- 
quired, the cost of substation sites, and large, rotating con- 
version equipment made the cost of the d-c network practi- 
cally prohibitive, The noise of the conversion equipment 
made it difficult to find satisfactory locations for substations. 


1. The Secondary Network 


The characteristics of the network system, particularly 
reliability and the fact that the network took full advan- 
tage of diversity among loads, made that system prefer- 
able if it could be installed economically. The relative 
compactness and the quietness of transformers suggested 
the use of an a-c network system in which several high- 
voltage feeders would be carried into the load area to sup- 
ply transformers feeding into an interconnected grid of 
low-vollage conductors. By 1920 there was considerable 
thought being given to such a system. Somo experimental 
installations using fuses for protecting a low-voltage a-c 
network proved to be unsatisfactory because of the operat- 
ing limitations of fuses and possibly because of the lack 
of extremely careful design. This experience showed that 
dircetional control of power flow was required to prevent a 
fault in a transformer or primary feeder from interrupting 
service from the system. 

In 1922 the first automatic low-voltage a-c network"! 
was installed using equipment which was subsequently 
improved by Weslinghouse developments!***, With low- 
voltage a-c network transformers and network protectors 
perfected, the a-c network system equalled the d-e network 
system in reliability. This high degree of reliability plus 
good voltage regulation, the convenience and comparative- 
ly low cost of alternating-current equipment, and the 
flexibility of the network system for load growth made 
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the a-c low-voltage network the recognized ideal distribu- 
tion system for highest quality of service, In heavy- 
load areas the network usually was cheaper than any other 
system that attempted to give a high degree of reliability. 
In 1926 seven cities used the network and by 1949 the 
number had grown to 196, 


2. The Primary Network 


The attractive characteristics of the automatic low- 
voltage a-c network suggested the application of the net- 
work principle to the primary-feeders of a distribution 
system. As early as 1926 consideration was given to a 
primary network in which the distribution-system pri- 
mary feeders would form interconnecting ties between 
distribution substations, network relaying would be used 
at the distribution-substation transformer breaker, and 
selective operation of feeder breakers would provide correct 
isolation of primary-fecder faults. 

The development of an overcurrent relay with satis- 
factory inverse-time characteristics and the choice of 
relatively small substations facilitated the first economic 
application of the primary network in the Pittsburgh area 
in 1931761112, For areas of medium load density the pri- 
mary network frequently was the most economical system, 
particularly where overhead construction was used. After 
the first installation in 1931 there was a gradual increase in 
the number of primary network instailations; in 1942 twelve 
utilities were operating primary networks and thirteen 
others had installed unit substations with primary-net- 
work relaying so that primary-network operation could be 
initiated simply by completing tie circuits between sub- 
stations, 


Il. THE PRIMARY NETWORK SYSTEM 
3. General Description 


A typical arrangement of a primary network system is 
shown in Fig. 19% Basically a primary network is a system 
of interconnected primary feeders supplied by two or more 
subtransmission circuits through several distribution sub- 
stations or network units located at the intersection points 
of the interconnected feeders. Usually there are radial 
primary-feeder taps from the tie circuits between the 
primary-network unit substations, and in many cases ra- 
dial primary feeders originate at the substation buses. Dis- 
tribution transformers are connected to the tie circuits, to 
the radial taps off the tie circuits, and to the radial primary 
feeders out of the substations just as in a radial system. 

Two or more subtransmission circuits are taken into the 
primary-network area to supply the several primary-net- 
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power is carried as close as is reasonably possible to the 
loads at subtransmission voltage with consequent mini- 
mum. loss and voltage drop in the primary feeders. 

The primary-network unit consists of the transformer to 
reduce subtransmission voltage to primary-feeder voltage 
and the necessary switchgear to protect service from the 
network and to control the distribution feeders. The 
transformer breaker is provided with network and over- 
current relaying so that it not only opens on reversed eur- 
rents to faults in the associated transformer or in the sub- 
transmission circuit supplying that transformer but also 
serves as back up protection for the feeder breakers and 
isolates intersection faults. Furthermore, the network 
relaying functions to close the main breaker when the 
transformer voltage is such that power flows into the pri- 
mary feeders when the breaker is closed. 

There are two general forms of the primary network de- 
pending on the location and number of breakers in the tie 
circuits. The original form uses two breakers in each tie 
circuit, one at each end as shown in Fig. 1. The other form 
uses one breaker, normally near the middle of each tie 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 2%, In the two forms the network 
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iransformer and the transformer breaker are fundamen- 
tally the same. In both forms the primary-feeder breakers 
are controlled by overcurrent and reelosing relays. In the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1 a fault on a primary tie 
feeder is isolated by the breakers at the ends of the faulted 
circuit. In the other form of the system, Fig. 2, a similar 
fault is isolated by the transformer breaker at the end of 
the faulted section of the tie circuit and the breakers in all 
the tie feeders connected to the transformer whose breaker 
opens. The chief advantage of the original form of the 
primary network is that less load is interrupted by a tie 
feeder fault than in the later form using mid-tie breakers. 
In a case where four tie circuits are connected to each unit 
a tie-circutt fault in the original form interrupts only half 
as much load as does a similar fault in the other form. 
However, the system using mid-tie breakers uses only half 
as many tie breakers as does the original form. 


4. Operation of Network with Two Breakers Per Tie 


The operation of the primary network with two break- 
ers in each tie circuit is deseribed best by reference to Fig. 
1. Under normal conditions all network units are in serv- 
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Fig. 2—Typical primary-network arrangement using one breaker at the middle of each tie feeder. 
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ice and the load is divided among the various units. Under 
fault conditions the faulted element of the system is iso- 
lated without interrupting service from the rest of the 
network, 

Supply-Line Faults are isolated by the breaker at the 
supply end of the subtransmission circuit and the trans- 
former breakers in the network units connected to the 
faulted circuit, For example, the subtransmission-line 
fault at A, Fig. 1, is isolated automatically by opening the 
circuit breaker at the supply end of the faulted circuit and 
transformer breaker a. In an extensive network system 
a subiransmission cireuit may supply several network units 
and the transformer breakers in ali these units open to 
isolate a fault on the supply cireuit. The transformer 
breaker a, Fig. 1, opens on reversed current through the 
transformer from the network to the supply circuit. If a 
subsequent reclosure of the supply-eireuit breaker re- 
energizes the subtransmission line, transformer breaker a 
recloses because of the overvoltage-reclosing function of 
the network relays, provided the voltage on the reenergized 
subtransmission line is correct with respect to the network 
voltage. A network-transformer fault is isolated in the 
same way as a subtransmission-line fault. The faulted 
transformer can be disconnected from the subtransmission 
circuit by means of the swilch on the high-voltage side of 
the transformer, and the subtransmission line ean be re- 
energized to supply other loads connected to it. 

Tie-Feeder Faults—The operation of the network 
system on tie-circuit faults is illustrated by fault B, Fig. 1, 
which is isolated by breakers b and e opening on over- 
current. These breakers open before breukers in other 
tie circuits, because of the broad-range, inverse-time 
characteristics of the relays, even though the fault cur- 
rents through other adjacent tie-circuit breakers exceed 
the minimum currents required to close the respective 
relay contacts. As long as there are at least two tie circuits 
or a tie circuit and a transformer circuit in addition to the 
faulted circuit connected to the same bus, selective opera- 
tion of the breakers is assured because the breaker in the 
faulted circuit carries the sum of the currents through the 
other breakers. 

As soon as fault B, Fig. 1, is isolated, automatic re- 
closing of breakers b and c is initiated so that each breaker 
recloses after its respective time delay. Assume that the 
time delay before reclosing is 15 seconds for breaker b and 
30 seconds for breaker c. Then 15 seconds after breaker b 
opens it recloses. if the fault has cleared, service is restored 
to loads on the tie feeder but if the fault has not cleared, 
breaker b opens and locks out. Thirty seconds after break- 
er c opens (approximately 15 seconds after breaker b re 
closes), breaker e recloses and either reestablishes service 
from the tie circuit or locks out. If the fault clears before 
the first breaker recloses, the second breaker reclosing re- 
establishes normal operation of the network system. How- 
ever, if the fault clears between the first and second re- 
closures, service to all loads is reestablished but the tie 
circuit is open at one end and it is not capable of transfer- 
ring load from one unit to the other. Normal operation of 
the tie circuit is reestablished by manually reclosing the 
breaker which closed first and locked out. 

Intersection-Bus Faults, for example at C, Fig. 1, 
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are isolated from the system by the overcurrent tripping 
of all tie-feeder breakers connected to the faulted bus, 
breakers e, e, f, and g for fault C. The overcurrent relays 
for breaker g not only trip and lock out that breaker but 
also trip and lock out all the feeder breakers connected to 
the same bus. This prevents the tie-feeder breakers re- 
closing and reenergizing a bus fault and causing unneces- 
sary damaye to the switchgear unit. The transformer 
breaker operates just as it does for a bus fault when a 
primary-feeder breaker fails to open and clear a feeder 
fault. The time setting for the transformer breaker is 
longer than that for the feeder-breaker relays so that the 
transformer breaker can provide back up protection for 
the feeder breakers and still give the feeder breakers ample 
time to operate correctly. For example, if breaker d 
should fail to open for a fault on its associated feeder the 
overcurrent relays at breaker g would trip and lock out 
breakers e, d, e, f, and g. Since the transformer has a long- 
time setting the breakers at either or both ends of the tie 
circuits connected to a faulted bus may open before the 
feeder breakers at the faulted bus are tripped and locked 
out by the transformer breaker overcurrent relays. In the 
example shown in Fig. 1, fault C might cause breakers 
b, h, and f to open before breakers e, e, and f are locked 
open; the result would be that service from any or all tie 
Ícedora b-c, h-e, and k-f would be interrupted momentarily. 
However, breakers b, h, and k would reclose and reestablish 
service to all the interrupted loads after a time delay of 15 
or 30 seconds, Before these breakers reclose, the breakers 
at the faulted bus are locked out and the fault is isolated 
from the system. 


5. Operation of Network with One Breaker Per Tie 


Supply-Line Faults—The operation of the primary 
network in Fig. 2 is the same as that of the network in Fig. 
1 for subtransmission and transformer faults. 

Tie-Feeder Faults—The operation for a feeder fault 
is different. For examplo, a tic-fceder fault at D, Fig. 2, 
causes feeder breakers, m, n, and p and transformer break- 
er q to open on overcurrent and isolate the faulted circuit. 
The mid-tie breakers remain open but after a predeter- 
mined time delay transformer breaker q goes through a 
prearranged succession of reclosures until the breaker 
locks out on a permanent fault or until the fault clears and 
reclosing the breaker reestablishes voltage on the primary 
feeders in the faulted area. If reclosing the transformer 
breaker establishes normal voltage on the feeders and the 
voltage is sustained for the time delay for which the mid- 
tie breakers are set, tie breakers m, n, and p reclose and 
the network continues to operate normally. A fault on a 
radial primary feeder supplied from one of the network 
units in Fig. 2 ean be treated the same as a tie-feeder fault, 
or some sectionalizing device such as a breaker or a fused 
cutout can be used to isclate a faulted radial feeder from 
the network so that a permanent fault on the radial cir- 
cult does not interrupt service from the tie feeders. 


6. Comparative Characteristics 


The primary network has several characteristics which, 
in comparison with other general types of distribution 
systems, give the primary network definite advantages in 
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Fig. 3— Comparison of the costs of radial and primary-network systems over a period of 25 years in a uniformly loaded sixteen- 

square-mile area where the load growth is ten percent per year and all subtransmission circuits, primary feeders, and secon- 

daries are overhead, A: Total load in the area, B: Total accumulated installed cost of a radial distribution system with 4-kv 
primary feeders supplicd from large distribution substations. C: Total accumulated cost of a 4-kv primary network. 


many cases. In general the primary network provides 
better service and can be adapted more flexibly to chang- 
ing loads than other systems in common use except the 
low-voltage secondary network described later in this 
chapter. 

Better Service results from better voltage regulation 
and fewer consumer outages. In many radial systems the 
primary feeders originate at relatively large substations 
and the average length of the feeders is greater than that 
in the primary network where small unit substations are 
distributed throughout the load area in accordance with 
the load distribution. This results in less voltage drop in 
the primary-network distribution feeders than occurs in 
radial feeders supplied by a large distribution substation. 
Essentially the same result is accomplished in a radial 
system by locating small unit substations at the load cen- 
ters where primary-network units are installed. The tie 
circuits in the primary network, whieh generally are the 
main distribution feeders, are supplied from both ends, 
This usually will provide better voltage regulation in the 
primary feeders under normal conditions than is provided 
in the distributed radial system. 

Consumer Outages are lower in the primary network 
system than in a radial system because the most services 
that will be interrupted by any fault in a primary network 


are those on any one primary feeder, Even if many small 
unit substations are used in a distributed radial system 
several feeders are served by each unit, If one of these 
units is deenergized all the consumers served by the feeders 
out of that unit suffer an outage. Deenergizing a primary- 
network unit does not cause an outage for any consumer. 
To accomplish the same minimum consumer outage in 
the distributed radial system duplicate transformers and 
subtransmission supply circuits must be provided at each 
radial unit substation; this requires more transformer 
capacity, more miles of subtransmission lines, and usually 
more complicated relaying than does the primary network, 

Losses in the primary network system generally are 
lower than those in radial systems for the same reagons 
that the inherent voltage regulation of the system is good. 
One of the two major reasons is that power is carried as 
near to the loads as practicable by high-voltage low-cur- 
rent subtransmission circuits instead of by long lower- 
voltage higher-current primary feeders. The other reason 
is that the load along each tie feeder automatically divides 
between the two ends of the feeder so that minimum losses 
are maintained, 

Flexibility—One important feature of the primary-net- 
work system is that it utilizes small unit substations each 
located at or near the center of the load it serves. This and 
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the interconnected system of primary feeders makes it 
possible to remove or add small increments of transformer 
capacity ab various places in the network area without 
having to make extensive reconnections of the primary 
feeders or to reroute large sections of circuits. In other 
words the network system is flexible in that it can readily 
accommodate load growth or load shifting with mmimum 
disturbance to the system. 

The flexibility of the primary network is a decided ad- 
vantage in the long-time over-all economy of a distribution 
system, particularly where the total load changes with 
time or where load shifts from one section to another, 
Load growth or shifts ean be accommodated by the pri- 
mary network with a minimum of rerouting and reconnect- 
ing primary feeders and with relatively small increments 
of substation capacity. For this reason the system invest- 
ment ean be kept more nearly proportional to the load 
served than in the case of other systems where substation 
capacity has to be ehanged in large inerements or major 
rerouting and reconnecting must be done to avoid over- 
loading or underloading radial substations. The effect 
of this on the system investment is shown in Fig. 3. The 
primary network is characterized by regular small incre- 
ments of investment while the radial system occasionally 
requires large additions to the system. 

Large Number of Substations—The primary net- 
work requires many relatively small substations in com- 
parison with a radial system supplied by a large substation 
at the load center of a large load area. A large number of 
substation sites and structures must be provided for the 
primary network. However, each of these sites usually is 
cheaper than that for a large radial station. Smaller sites 
are required by the relatively small primary network units, 
Furthermore, in most cases several small substation sites 
can be found seattered throughout a load area more readily 
than can a single large one near the load center of the whole 
area because the load center usually is in the most highly 
developed section of the area. On the basis of real-estate 
requirements the primary network is comparable with the 
radial systera using small unit substations distributed 
throughout the load area. 

Large Amount of Subtransmission Required— 
The primary network requires more subtransmission line 
to supply the small substations distributed throughout the 
load area than a radial system using large substations. The 
amount of subtransmission cireuit required depends on 
the amount of interlacing of the supply circuits in the 
network area, The minimum of subtransmission line is 
required by parallel subtransmission, that is when each 
supply cireuit is taken straight through the network area 
and connected to all the substations along that line. More 
uniform load distribution when a subtransmission circuit 
is out of operation can be accomplished by interlacing the 
supply circuits so that each deenergized unit is surrounded 
as completely as possible by units in operation. This 
requires more subtransmission line than does the arrange- 
ment using supply lines going straight through the net- 
work area. However, the saving in spare transformer 
capacity to provide for emergency operation usually more 
than pays for the additional subtransmission circuit. See 
section 13. 
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If the primary network with well interlaced subtrans- 
mission circuits is compared with a radial system using 
small unit substations distributed throughout the load 
area each of which is supplied by only one subtransmission 
circuit the network requires more subtransmission line. 
The additional line is primarily due to the interlacing. 
Interlacing accomplishes no useful purpose in the radial 
system. However, if duplicate supply circuits to each 
radial unit substation are used to reduce the number of 
consumer outages the radial system may require more sub- 
transmission circuit. than a primary network. 

Primary Feeders About Equal—Thbe primary nete 
work uses about the same amount of primary feeder cir- 
cuits as does a distributed radial system. The main trunk 
feeders usually are about the same in a given area for 
either system, But in the primary network additional 
short sections of primary circuit may be required to make 
the tie circuits continuous between substations. Also in 
the network the tie circuits must have the same size cop- 
per throughout their length while radial primary feeders 
sometimes are graded down to smaller size copper as the 
load decreases along the circuit. However, the primary- 
feeder circuit required by the network may be no greater 
than that required by the radial system if 1t 1s necessary 
in the radial system to extend feeders from one substation 
area into another area to equalize the loading on the radial 
substation units or if normally open ties are provided so 
that the load in one radial-substation area can be picked 
up by other substations when that unit is out of service. 
See Chapter 20, Fig. 18. 


7, Economic Field 


It is impossible to say that the primary network is 
economically applicable in any specific range of load den- 
sity because many factors affect the relative overall costs 
of the various systems that may be considered adequate 
in specific cases. The voltage elass, type of construction 
used for the subtransmission and primary-feeder circuits, 
the load density, the anticipated rate of load growth, the 
required quality of service, real-estate cost, type of sub- 
station required, and local labor and material costs affect 
the economic comparison of systems in any particular 
case. The choice of the type of distribution system to 
supply any load area should be based on the overall cost 
of distributing power in the area; the cost should include 
installed cost of equipment and circuits, cost of the losses, 
and the cost of accommodating load changes over a reason- 
able number of years. 

While no conclusive generalizations can be made re- 
garding the economic field of application of the primary 
network some specific comparisons"? show where the pri- 
mary-network system is likely to be the economical one. 
The comparisons shown in Fig. 4 show the relative cost of 
five types of system for four types of circuit construction 
in a sixteen-square-mile area where the uniformly dis- 
tributed load is assumed to grow at the rate of ten percent 
per year. The four sets of curves, Fig. 4 (a, b, e, and d), 
show that for medium load densities in the range from 500 
to 5000 kva per square mile the primary-network is likely 
to be economical, particularly if the system is to be pre- 
dominantly of overhead construction. If all the subtrans- 
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Fig. 4—Relative cost of several types of distribution systems for various load densities in a sixteen-square mile area where the uni- 
formiy distributed load grows ten percent per year. (a) Subtransmission circuite underground; aH other circuits overhead open- 
wire. (b) Main subtransmission circuits underground; branch subtranemission aerial cable; 4 kv primary feeders and secondaries 
overhead open-wire. (c) Subtransmission circuits aerial cable; all other circuits overhead open-wire. (d) All circuits overhead open- 
wire. Al: Radial aystem with 4-kv radial primary feeders with individual voltage regulators supplied by a 12 060-kva distribution sub- 
station. A2: Same as Al except for 24 060-kva substation. B: Radial system wit bus-regulated distribution substation and 4-ky 
primary feeders. C: Radial system with 13.2-kv subtranamission circuits supplying distribution transformers. D; Primary network 
with 4-kv primary feeders, Offset in curve at 1500 kva per square mile is due to increasing interrupting capacity of primary-feeder 
breakers. E: Overhead secondary network. 
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mission circuits are underground the relatively higher cost 
of that part of the system penalizes the primary network 
because more subtransmission circuit is required as com- 
pared to the radial systems. 

The cost of the network is consistently low throughout 
the range of load density considered. Even in those nar- 
row ranges of load density where the cost curve of some 
other type of system drops below the primary-network 
curve the primary network is only slightly more expensive 
than the other system, except for very low load densities 
when underground subtransmission is used. This is im- 
portant in load arcas where the load density is not uniform 
throughout the area. The flexibility of the primary-net- 
work system for accommodating load growth makes it 
better for nonuniform load density and irregular load 
growth than any radial system, particularly one using 
large centrally located substations. The use of large sub- 
stations depends on accurate long-range load forecasting. 
Many large substations located on the basis of long-time 
load predictions are never fully loaded because the load 
does not grow as rapidly or as much as anticipated. Be- 
cause the network system can be expanded in small incre- 
ments long-time forecasting is not necessary and irregular 
load growth can be accommodated more economically by 
the network system, Therefore, in many cases where the 
primary-network system appears to be slightly more ex- 
pensive than some other systems on the basis of uniform 
load density and regular load growth the additional cost 
of the network is more than compensated by the flexibility 
of the network system. 

The curves of Fig. 4 are not conclusive evidence that the 
primary network is the most economical system for me- 
dium load densities. However, the curves do indicate that 
the primary network is likely to be economical in areas 
where the overall load density is between 500 and 5000 kva 
per square mile, 


8. The Primary-Network Unit 


Basically the primary-network unit consists of a trans- 
former to step down the voltage from the subtransmission 
voltage to the primary-feeder voltage and circuit break- 
ers to control the feeder circuits and protect the system 
from faults that may occur in the various circuits. These 
basic elements and their associated auxiliary equipment 
usually are assembled into a self-contained unit substation 
such as shown in Fig. 5, However when the primary net- 
work uses only one breaker near the middle of each tie 
circuit the network unit is usually an assembly of the 
transformer, the transformer breaker, and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The mid-tie feeder breakers are located along the 
tie circuits usually in the form of switchhouses. 

The Transformer—A three-phase oil-immersed self- 
cooled transformer generally is used in à primary-network 
unit. Frequently air-blast equipment is provided so that 
oecasional high overloads can be carried without exceeding 
safe operating temperatures in the transformer. The ad- 
ditional load capacity with air blast often is used as the 
spare capacity in the unit to take care of emergency loads 
when a subtransmission circuit is out of operation. The 
trend is toward air-blast cooling on all network units. 

The primary-network transformer usually is provided 
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Fig. 5—Typical primary network unit. (a) Unit substation 

consisting of transformer with air-blast fans and tap-chang- 

ing-under-load and throat-connected metal-enclosed switch- 

gear. (b) Schematic diagram of a unit substation for operation 
in a primary network, 


with a manually-operated primary disconnecting switch 
built into an oil-filled compartment on the transformer. 
The switch generally is capable of interrupting exciting 
current so that the transformer can be disconnected from 
the subtransmission supply circuit. without deenergizing 
the supply circuit, Either a two-position or a three-posi- 
tion switch can be used depending on whether it is desirable 
to have a ground position in addition to closed and open 
positions, The ground position is for grounding the in- 
coming supply circuit, The three-position switch generally 
is preferred. 

A completely-self-protected transformer frequently is 
used in a primary-network unit. Such a transformer in- 
cludes high-voltage fusible protective links, integral light- 
ning protection, and a thermal relay for tripping an as- 
sociated transformer breaker. When these elements are 
properly coordinated with the thermal characteristics and 
insulation of the transformer it is completely protected 
from damage from external causes. The completely-self- 
protected power transformer is described in detail in 
Chapter 16. 

Voltage Regulation—Tap-changing-under-load 
equipment is generally built into the transformer part of 
the network unit so that the primary-feeder voltage of 
the network system can be maintained at the proper level. 
The operation of this equipment is described in Chapter 
5, A range of plus or minus ten percent usually is used 
although in some cases a smaller range is adequate. The 
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choice of regulation range should be based on the maxi- 
mum probable variation of subtransmission voltage at the 
network units and the voltage buck or boost to keep the 
primary-feeder voltage within the required limits. Since 
each primary-network unit normally serves a relatively 
small area the feeders out of any one substation are about 
the same length and have the same type of load. Under 
such conditions bus-voltage regulation is adequate. Fur- 
thermore, feeder-voltage regulation in a network system 
would be complieated and expensive. 

The operation of voltage-regulating equipment in a pri- 
mary network involves a problem that does not occur in 
the regulation of radial eircuits. In the network system 
the voltage-regulating equipments in the various network 
units are operating essentially in parallel. When one regu- 
lator raises the voltage above the general level of the net- 
work system undesirable cireulating currents flow through 
the network units and the tie feeders. Tf the eontrol of the 
regulators is compensated* in the norma! way so that the 
regulators hold higher voltage for peak load than for 
minimum load the circulating current may be increased as 
soon as it is established. The reason for this is that the 
circulating current appears to be a load current at the 
regulator that establishes the higher voltage and appears 
to be a reduction of load at regulators holding lower 
voltage. The result may be that once the unstable opera- 
tion of the regulating devices is initiated the regulator 
holding the higher voltage tries to raise the voltage until 
the regulator reaches the upper limit of its range and the 
regulators holding low voltage try to lower the voltage 
until those regulators reach the lower limit of their range. 
The resulting circulating current may open several break- 
ers and may completely interrupt the operation of the 
system. 

The path of the circulating current is a closed loop ex- 
tending from the power source through a subtransmission 
line to the transformers supplied by that line, thence 
through the primary network tie circuits, and back through 
network units to another subtransmission circuit by which 
it returns to the power source, The impedance of the loop 
is predominantly reactance. Therefore the circulating cur- 
rent lags the system voltage by a much larger angle than 
do load currents. This provides a simple means for pre- 
venting unstable operation of the regulating equipment in 
the primary network. Interconnecting the regulator con- 
trols in widely separated network units is not practicable. 
However, by the simple expedient of reversing the react- 
ance elements" of the line-drop compensators in the control 
systems of the network-unit voltage regulators stable 
operation of the regulators can be enforced. This can be 
explained briefly by stating that a highly reactive circulat- 


*This compensation is accomplished by means of a line-drop compensator. The 
compensator consists of a variable resistance element and a variable reactance elg- 
ment. These elements are connected in series with the secondary winding of a cur- 
rent transformer in the eircuit through the voltage regulator. The resulting voltage 
drops in the two clements are propartional to the line current of the regulated circuit. 
The two voltsge drops are introduced into the voltage-measuring circuit of the regu- 
lator control in series with a voltage proportional to the system voltage at the regu- 
lator, The resistance element produces a voltage component 180 degrees from the 
regulator current, and the reactance element, as normally connected, produces a volt. 
age lagging the current by 90 degrecs, These elements are variable and can be sde 
justed so that the regulator holds not a constant voltage at the regulator but à voltage 
high enough to compensate for the resistance and reactance drops in a radial circuit 
and thus to maintain constant voltage at some predetermined point along the line. 
This explanation of the line drop compensator is rigidly correct only for a feeder regu- 
lator ina single line with load only at the ond of the line, However, the line-drop com- 

nsator is used generally in all feeder arrangements to compound the voltage regu- 

ation so that a higher voltage is maintained at high-load than at light-load periods. 
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ing current flowing through the network unit toward the 
network causes the regulator to reduce the voltage at that 
point because of the effect of the reactive current acting 
through the reversed-reactance element of the line-drop 
compensater. Conversely a reactive current from the 
network through the network unit causes the regulator 
to raise the voltage. As a result the voltage difference be- 
tween the units that causes the circulating current is cor- 
rected and stable operation of the regulators is maintained. 

The resistance element of the compensator can be used 
to give a rising voltage characteristic at the primary net- 
work unit for inercasing load currents. This generally re- 
quires somewhat higher settings for the resistance com- 
pensation than is necessary with normal reactance com- 
pensation. The most practical method of adjusting the 
compensator elements is to start with a fairly high react- 
ance setting and a relatively low resistance setting and 
then by trial arrive at the best combination of settings. 
The reactance compensation ean be reduced gradually 
until the minimum setting is found where stable opera- 
tion is positive. This can be determined by manually 
moving Lhe regulator away [rom the position correspond- 
ing to the desired system voltage. The regulator should 
return to the desired position automatically instead of 
continving, in the direction of the manual displacement, 
to the end of its range. The resistance can then be in- 
creased to give the necessary compounding. Small read- 
justments in the reactance element may be necessary after 
the resistance element is adjusted. These adjustments 
should be made during light load because unstable opera- 
tion is more likely at times of light load than at heavy 
load. 

If it is sufficient to maintain constant voltage at the in- 
tersection buses in the primary network, the line-drop 
compensator does not function. In other words it is ad- 
justed for zero resistance and reactance compensation. In 
such a ease the regulators operate stably regardless of the 
connection of the reactance element. In fact if the voltage 
at some point on every tie circuit decreases as load in- 
creases on the adjacent, network units the regulators 
operate stably with the reactance element not reversed. 

The most economical rating of transformer usually will 
be between 1000 and 3000 kva depending on circuit con- 
struction, load density, location of units {outdoors or 
underground), and existing primary conductors. In order 
to use large units it is necessary to have correspondingly 
large primary-feeder circuits or to have a large number of 
feeders out of each substation. The latter means that the 
circuits are relatively long and that some of these circuits 
may have to be carried some distance from the station 
before any load is served. The additional cost of primary 
feeders may more than offset the savings in the cost of 
network unit and subtransmission circuit. The long- 
term total annual cost of large units is likely to be higher 
than that of smaller units because large units make it 
necessary to add eapacity to the system in large inere- 
ments. This is particularly important where the load is 
not uniformly distributed in the load area or where load 
growth is irregular. Both these conditions are more preva- 
lent than uniform load density and a regular rate of 
growth. Past experience indicates that a 1500 or 2000 kva 
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unit (1875 or 2500 kva with air blast) is usually most 
economical. Large units may appear economical in areas 
of heavy load density. However, in such areas the low- 
voltage secondary network should be carefully considered 
because it is probable that the secondary network is lesa 
expensive and it provides better service than the primary 
network. 

Switchgear and Relaying-—The two general arrange- 
ments of switchgear in a primary network are shown by 
Figs. land 2. In the type shown in Fig. 1 there are two 
breakers in each tie feeder, one at each end. The arrange- 
ment in Fig. 2 uses one breaker in each tie feeder and this 
breaker is usually located near the middle of the tie; how- 
ever, it may be located at any point in the feeder. From 
the standpoint of interrupting duty and of load affected 
by a feeder fault the midpoint location is best. 

The one-breaker primary network costs less because it 
uses fewer breakers of lower interrupting capacity. Re- 
closures to reestablish service on faulted feeders do not 
disturb loads on the remainder of the network, In the 
two-breaker primary network feeder, faults drop less load 
and there are fewer locations where equipment must be 
maintained. 

The switchgear for the two-breaker primary network is 
shown schematically in Fig. 5(b). The transformer break- 
er is provided with reversed-power and overvoltage-re- 
closing (network) relaying. The network relay disconnects 
the transformer from the network in the case of a trans- 
former or subtransmission supply line fault and reconnects 
the transformer to the network when such a fault has 
been repaired and the relationship between the transformer 
and the network voltages is correct. The transformer 
breaker is also equipped with very-inverse-time overcur- 
rent relays to isolate the transformer from bus faults and 
to provide back-up protection for the feeder breakers. 
This overcurrent relaying on the transformer breakers also 
trips and locks out the tie-circult breakers connected to 
the same bus. 

The network relay is inherently sensitive enough on 
reverse current to trip the transformer breaker on trans- 
former exciting current when the transformer is energized 
from the low-voltage side. This makes it possible for the 
network relay to isolate single-line-to-ground faults on 
subtransmission circuits supplying the network, when 
using network transformers with their primaries connected 
in delta. It also facilitates testing and maintaining the 
supply circuit because it is not necessary to go to the pri- 
mary-network units in order to deenergize the associated 
subtransmission line, This is particularly convenient 
when no radial loads are supplied by the same circuit that 
supplies network units because then the subtransmission 
circuit can be opened without interrupting any load. The 
use of sensitive-reversed-current tripping is complicated 
by the possibility of momentary reversals of power flow 
through the network transformers when radial loads are 
supplied by the same circuits that feed the network units. 
This is particularly true if the radial load is characterized 
by large abrupt fluctuations, as, for example, when large 
industrial motors or furnaces are started. To prevent such 
momentary reversals of power from opening the network- 
transformer breakers a desensitizing relay ean be used to 
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delay the tripping of the breaker on reverse currents up to 
about 150 percent of normal full load on the associated 
transformer. Thus momentary reversals of power that 
disappear before the time-delay interval is completed do 
not open the transformer breaker, but if the reversal per- 
sists the breaker opens at the end of the time delay. A 
delay of one to five minutes usually is long enough to take 
care of momentary reversals. With this arrangement re- 
versed fault currents, which generally exceed two or three 
times normal rated current of the transformer, trip the 
breaker and isolate the faulted element without intentional 
time delay. 

The feeder breakers are controlled by overcurrent re- 
lays and time-delay reclosing relays. The overcurrent re- 
lays should have broad-range, very-inverse-time character- 
isties to insure selective operation of the breakers in the 
various tie circuits so that a primary-feeder fault causes 
only the faulted circuit to be isolated. Current diserimina- 
tion alone is inadequate for selective operation of tie-cir- 
cuit breakers. If current-discriminating relays in all the 
tie feeders are set low enough to trip their respective break- 
ers correctly on the minimum faults, the breakers in sev- 
eral tie feeders probably trip incorrectly on severe faults. 
The minimum fault current in a faulted tie feeder generally 
is lower than the maximum current in that feeder for a 
fault in an adjacent feeder. Definite-time settings for the 
overcurrent, relays can be used to obtain satisfactory opera- 
tion of the tie breakers if the settings are carefully selected 
for the various breakers. This method? requires carefully 
planning the relay settings and depends, for correct opera- 
tion, on accurate settings and the proper geographical 
sequence of the time delays in the tie feeders of the net- 
work, The broad-range, very-inverse-time relay scheme is 
the most practical method of providing selective operation 
of the feeder breakers because it permits uniformly low 
minimum current settings throughout the network and 
generally allows all the tie-feeder relays to be given the 
same settings, 

The feeder-breaker overcurrent relays are set faster than 
the transformer-breaker relays so that any feeder fault is 
cleared by the feeder breakers before the transformer 
breaker can trip unless the feeder breaker that should iso- 
late the faulted feeder fails to operate. If the feeder 
breaker fails to open, the transformer breaker operates 
and, in conjunction with the other feeder breakers con- 
nected to the same bus, isolates the faulted circuit. 

Revlosing of the primary-feeder breakers is used in the 
primary-network system, as in radial systems, to rees- 
tablished service from a faulted circuit if the fault clears 
when the feeder is deenergized. Most temporary faults are 
cleared before the first or second reclosures. In the pri- 
mary network two reclosures for any tie feeder can be pro- 
vided conveniently by one reclosure at each end of the 
eireuit. Fo prevent both reelosures occurring simultan- 
eously or near enough together that the fault is not de- 
energized between reclosures it is necessary to use different 
time delays before reclosure at opposite ends of the line. 
The shorter time delay is made long enough that both 
breakers have ample time to open. The longer time delay 
is made Jong enough that the two reclosures do not occur 
simultaneously as a result of a large difference in the 
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opening times of the two breakers in the faulted feeder. 
Time delays of 15 and 30 seconds are generally adequate 
for the two reclosures, Using only one reclosure for each 
breaker minimizes the operating duty on the breakers. 

The transformer breaker in the primary network with 
one breaker per tie feeder, Fig. 2, is controlled by network 
relaying and overcurrent relaying in essentially the same 
way that the transformer breaker in Fig. 1 is controlled. 
However, in addition to network and overcurrent relaying 
the transformer breakers in Fig. 2 are provided with re- 
closing relays so that the transformer breaker recloses on 
primary-feeder faults. Two or three successive reclosures 
are made before lock out. In the form of the network 
shown in Fig. 2 the transformer breaker usually is included 
in the transformer structure to form a completely-self- 
protected single-cireuit unit substation. 

The mid-tie breakers in Fig, 2 differ physically and 
funetionally from the tie breakers in Fig. 1. These break- 
ers are usually located along the tie feeders remote from 
the substation in widely separated locations and cannot be 
assembled together to form a switchgear unit, However, 
the breakers can be located anywhere along the tie feeders. 
If they are located at the intersections, those at a particu- 
lar intersection can be grouped together to form a switch- 
gear assembly. Mid-tie breakers can be mounted on a 
pole, on a platform, or on the ground, The contro! for a 
pole-mounted breaker is in a separate pole-mounted hous- 
ing. A breaker mounted on a platform or on the ground 
can be either an outdoor breaker or a breaker in a switch- 
house. Outdoor breakers require a separate weatherproof 
cabinet for the control and operating mechanism while 
the switchhouse type of mounting provides a weather- 
proof structure for the control, operating mechanism, and 
the breaker. 

Mid-tie breakers are controlled by very-inverse-time 
overcurrent relays and voltage reclosing relays. The mid- 
tie breaker opens on overcurrent in either direction through 
the breaker and recloses only after substantially normal 
voltage is maintained on both sides of the breaker for a 
predetermined length of time. Power for closing the 
breaker can be taken from the tie feeder on either side of 
the breaker or from an adjacent secondary main supplied 
by the tie feeder. 

The interrupting duty on breakers in any primary-net- 
work system depends not only on the short-circuit current 
of the adjacent network transformer but also on the ehar- 
acteristics of the network system because currents can 
flow to any fault over two or more paths. Unless the 
average tie-feeder impedance is more than about three 
times the network-transformer impedance, the network 
transformer will supply less current to a fault at its termi- 
nals than will the remainder of the network. Therefore, 
tie-circuit construction, load density, and the extent of the 
network are important factors in the interrupting duty on 
circuit breakers in a primary network system. In the type 
of system shown in Fig. 1 the duty on all the breakers at 
any substation is about the same and usually the variation 
of interrupting duty from one substation to another is not 
enough to justify using different breaker ratings in dif- 
ferent substations. The interrupting duty on the tie 
breakers in the form of ihe primary-network system shown 
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TABLE 1—RanGe OF INTERRUPTING CAPACITY USUALLY 
REQUIRED FOR BREAKERS IN PRIMARY NETWORKS 





Type of Primary Network 















Breaker Two Breakers Per One Breaker at Middle 
Tie Feeder of Fach Tie 

Transformer | 100 000 to 250 000 kva | 109 000 to 250 000 kva 

Tie-Feeder 100 000 to 250 000 kva | 25000 to 100 000 kva 





in Fig. 2 depends largely on their location in the tie circuits. 
If these breakers are located electrically at the middle of 
the tie feeder the maximum duty on them may be as low 
as a third of the maximum duty on the transformer break- 
ers because the impedance in the tie circuit limits the fault 
currents. Table 1 shows the ranges of interrupting ratings 
generally required for the various breakers in the two 
forms of the primary network. 


9. Designing the Primary Network 


The design of the primary network, like that of any dis- 
tribution system, must be based on eomplete and accurate 
load and geographical data, such as, (1} location, size, and 
character of large loads; (2) the amount, location, distribu- 
tion, and character of the small loads; (3) anticipated load 
growth in the area being studied; (4) location of bulk 
power substations; (5) location and capacity of existing 
distribution circuits, transformers, and substations; (6) 
available sites for substations and other distribution equip- 
ment; and (7) available routes for distribution circuits. 
Preliminary analysis should reduce the load data to quan- 
tity of load and load centers corresponding to relatively 
small areas such as mile or half-mile squares. 

Network Unit Locations—On the basis of the loads 
and location of load centers in the small areas network 
units are located at the load centers of larger areas each 
comprising a load corresponding approximately to the 
proportionate share of the total load in the network area 
that cach unit will normally carry. The proportionate 
share of load for each unit is determined by the total 
number of units that must be installed in the network area. 
There must be enough units in normal operation so that 
under emergency conditions when one subtransmission 
circuit and the network units connected to it are out of 
operation the maximum capacity of the remaining units 
will be adequate for the total load in the area. A rough 
cost comparison can be made on the basis of a preliminary 
location of units to indicate the sizes of units that are 
likely to be most economical. Detail design and final com- 
parisons then need be carried through for only a few com- 
binations. 

The actual location of network-unit substations depends 
not only on the location of the corresponding load centers 
but also on the location of available sites, available rights- 
of-way for subtransmission and primary-feeder circuits, 
and the location of existing distribution facilities that 
ean be utilized. The choice of substation locations usually 
takes into consideration the cost of real estate and the need 
for landscaping or special construction to match the sub- 
atation with the surrounding buildings and area. 

Tie Feeders—The carrying capacity of the tie cir- 
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cuits between network units is related to the capacity of a 
network as well as to the load supplied from the circuit. 
Generally there are from three to five tie feeders connected 
to each intersection bus and for practical purposes the 
average can be taken as four. The carrying capacity of the 
four tie circuits should be enough to carry the maximum 
load on the corresponding network unit. Also each tie 
circuit must be able to carry ail of its load from one end. 
The reason for this is illustrated by considering that the 
transformer of network unit E, Fig. 1, is out of service; 
then feeders c-b, e-h and f-k are supplied only at the b, A 
and k ends respectively, Under normal operating condi- 
tions, when all units in a network are operating, about half 
the load on the tie circuits connected to a network unit 
represent the normal load on that unit. Therefore, the 
combined carrying capacity of the tie feeders connected to 
a network unit must be at least twice the normal load on 
that unit. Actually each tie feeder should have a carrying 
capacity equal to about half the rated capacity, instead of 
the normal load, of the network transformer. On the basis 
of an average of four tie feeders connected to cach primary- 
network unit, this carrying capacity usually gives enough 
margin to take care of unequal division of load among the 
tie feeders. The same size of tie-feeder conductors and 
network units generally is used throughout the network 
because of interchangeability and simplification of design 
and construction. 

The tie feeders between primary-network units should 
follow reasonably direct routes. This keeps the impedance 
of the tie circuit toa minimum. Low tie-circuit impedance 
facilitates uniform load distribution among the network 
units and keeps voltage drop in the tie circuit to a mini- 
mum, These factors are particularly important under 
emergency operating conditions when a subtransmission 
circuit and its associated network transformers are out of 
service and some of the tie circuits are being supplied from 
only one end. Short tie feeders minimize the probability 
of faults on these circuits. Each tie feeder should follow a 
separate route as far as possible so that tree limbs, derrick 
booms, or similar hazards do not involve more than one 
tie feeder. Usually the installation of a primary network 
involves the adaptation of existing primary feeders to the 
tie cireuils of the network system and the routes of the 
existing main primary feedera are major factors in routing 
the tie lines. 

Hither overhead or underground construction can be 
used for the tie feeders. The choice of the type of con- 
struction depends almost entirely on the class of neighbor- 
hood through which the feeders run and on the economic 
balance between the cost of underground construction and 
freedom from lightning, sleet, and tree troubles. When an 
existing system is adapted to primary-network operation 
the type of construction already being used usually de- 
termines the construction of the primary-network tie feed- 
ers. In areas of medium load density, where the primary 
network is generally applicable, overhead open-wire con- 
struction predominates. 

Radial subfeeders and primary laterals can be supplied 
from the tie feeders in the same way that they are served 
by radial primary feeders. However, instantaneous de- 
energizing of the main tie feeder to clear temporary sub- 
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feeder faults and subsequent time-delay tripping of the 
feeder breakers to permit subfeeder sectionalizing fuses to 
clear permanent subfeeder faults cannot be used in the 
network system. Instantaneous tripping or delayed trip- 
ping of the tie-feeder breakers does not permit. selective 
operation of the tie-feeder breakers m the various tie cir- 
cuits of the network. However, the subfeeders can be 
fused so that faults on these circuits do not take the main 
tie feeder out of service. It is important that these fuses 
be carefully coordinated with the tie-feeder breakers so 
that subfeeder faults are correctly isolated from the main 
tie feeder. A radial primary feeder can be served directly 
from the primary-network units through its own breaker 
which usually is controlled by the same type of relaying 
used for the network tie circuits. However, any form of 
relaying can be used for a radial feeder breaker in a pri- 
mary-network unit, if it coordinates properly with the 
network tie-feeder breakers. 

Subtransmission Supply  Circuits—At least two 
subtransmission circuits are required to supply a primary 
network; a larger number of supply circuits reduces the 
spare capacity required in the network units to provide for 
an emergency condition when one supply circuit is out of 
operation. It generally can be assumed that out of any 
number of supply circuits, up to about five or six, only one 
will be out of service al any one time. Theoretically two 
supply circuits require 100-percent spare transformer ca- 
pacity so that when one of the two subtransmission cir- 
cuits is out of service the transformers associated with the 
operating feeder can carry the total load; actually the 
maximum load capacity of all the network units has to be 
somewhat more than twice the normal peak load because 
the transformer ratings cannot be exactly fitted to the 
actual loads and because under emergency conditions the 
load probably does not divide uniformly among the trans- 
formers remaining in service. The corresponding theoret- 
ical reserve capacity for three supply circuits is 50 percent; 
for four circuits 3314 percent; and for five circuits 25 per- 
cent. Practically, very little reduction of necessary reserve 
capacity results from using more than five or six supply 
circuits. When a larger number of cireuits is used, some of 
the transformers in the network area will be remote from 
transformers that are out of operation and will pick up 
rolatively little of the load normally supplied by the trans- 
formers associated with a supply circuit that is out of 
service. In other words, the reserve capacity in a network 
supplied by more than five or six subtransmission lines 
cannot be effectively utilized and the necessary percent 
reserve capacity in the network becomes practically con- 
stant as the number of supply circuits increases beyond 
five or six. 

For more than five or six circuits the probability of two 
circuits being out of operation simultaneously may be 
great enough that sueh an emergency must be considered. 
More reserve capacity may be required in a network sup- 
plied by a larger number of supply circuits than in one 
supplied by five or six circuits. The number of subtrans- 
mission circuits that can be expected to be operating at any 
time must have enough capacity to carry the total pri- 
mary-network load. 

Interlacing of the subtransmission circuits, to avoid 
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adjacent transformers being connected to the same sup- 
ply circuit, should be used to keep the spare capacity in 
the network to a minimum. The additional length of 
supply circuit usually is more than out-weighed by the 
saving in network unit capacity. See section 13. 

The construction used for the subtransmission circuits 
depends on available rights of way, subtransmission volt- 
age, and the value of the protection from lightning, 
storm, and tree hazards afforded by underground con- 
struction. Prevailing subtransmission circuits usually 
establish the type of construction to be followed by pri- 
mary-network supply circuits. Closely built up areas may 
require underground or aerial cable lines while open areas 
may permit using overhead open-wire construction. 

One important advantage of the network system is that 
the subtransmission circuits can be straight radial circuits 
protected by simple overcurrent relaying systems because 
service to all the loads in the network area is independent 
of the continuity of operation of any subtransmission 
circuit. The complicated relaying and duplication of sup- 
ply circuits required by the subtransmission grid (See 
Chapter 20) are not necessary for the operation of a pri- 
mary network. However, it is important that the supply 
circuits originate at bulk power stations that are closely 
interconnected so that the voltages on the various sub- 
transmission circuits are maintained practically equal and 
in phase, This is necessary to insure uniform load distribu- 
tion among the supply circuits. 

Automatic reclosing of the breaker at the supply end 
of an open-wire sublransmission circuit supplying primary- 
network units is not as important as it is for primary 
feeders or subtransmission lines in a simple radial system. 
In the primary-network system a fault on a subtransmis- 
sion circuit does not interrupt any load. Furthermore, it 
is not necessary to restore the faulted circuit to operation 
to maintain service to any loads served from the network. 
Reenergizing a subtransmission line connected to a faulted 
network transformer almost invariably would reestablish 
the fault and cause unnecessary damage to the transformer. 
If considerable radial load in addition to network load is 
served by an overhead subtransmission circuit, automatic 
reclosing of the subtransmission-line breaker may be justi- 
fied by the reduction of the duration of outages for the 
radial load when temporary subtransmission-line faults 
occur. Reclosing is not used on subtransmission eables 
because a fault in a high-voltage cable usually does not 
clear when the cable is deenergized. Reclosing on faulted 
cable circuits usually causes unnecessary damage to the 
cable, 


10. Modification of the Primary Network 


The foregoing discussion has been confined to the two 
basie forms of the primary network both of which oper- 
ate on the same fundamental network principle. Modi- 
fications that have been used or suggested are variations 
of arrangement and generally do not affect the funda- 
mental operation. The two most important modifications 
are the use of fuses in place of mid-tie breakers and the 
adaptation of the network system to existing substations 
and distribution facilities. Fuses can be used in place of 
the mid-tie breakers in the system shown in Fig. 2 because 
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the reclosing to reenergize the primary feeders after a tem- 
porary fault is done by the transformer breaker. In the 
system using two breakers per tie feeder, substituting 
fuses for these breakers is not practical because the fuses 
do not provide means for reestablishing service on the tie 
feeders in the case of temporary faults. Reclosing fuses 
might be used for this purpose if suitable, accurate, long 
time delays could be incorporated in the fuse to insure 
properly coordinated operation of the fuses at opposite 
ends of the line. If fuses are used in place of mid-tie 
breakers they must be coordinated carefully so that the 
fuses in the various tie circults operate selectively, One 
important disadvantage of these fuses is that the tie feeders 
must be patrolled frequently so that fuses adjacent to a 
substation near which a tie-feeder fault has occurred do not 
remain open for long periods of time and result in dropping 
load around that substation when it is taken out of service 
at some later time because of a transformer or subtrans- 
mission-line fault or for maintenance or testing. 

Primary networks are usually applied in areas where 
there is an existing distribution system. For this reason 
it is often desirable to adapt existing substations to net- 
work operation. When the existing substations are equal 
or nearly equal to the network units that are to be used, 
it is necessary only to provide existing stations with nct- 
work relaying and properly coordinated over-eurrent relay- 
ing and to make sure that existing breakers are of adequate 
interrupting capacity. In larger stations it may be neces- 
sary to divide the station into sections nearly equal in 
capacity to the new network units Lo be installed. In some 
cases it may be feasible to segregate a small section of the 
bus in a large substation for operation in the network sys- 
tem and supply this section of bus from the main station 
bus through a bus-sectionalizing breaker and current- 
limiting reactor so that the normal load and the available 
short-circuit kva on the small bus section are comparable 
to that of the network units. Tn this latter case the section- 
alizing breaker is relayed in the same way as the trans- 
former breaker in a network unit, and the feeder breakers 
on the smali bus section are provided with the same type 
of control as other tie-feeder breakers in the network. 

Other modifications may suggest themselves in particu- 
lar cases. Any modification should be made only after it 
has been determined that tie-feedor sectionalizing devices 
and network-unit transformer breakers are properly co- 
ordinated and correet operation of the network is assured. 


11, THE AUTOMATIC A-C SECONDARY 
NETWORK SYSTEM 


All the secondary networks now operating in 196 cities, 
with one exception, work on the same basic principle. 
Loads throughout a load area are supplied by taps from an 
interconnected system of low-voltage circuits. The utiliza- 
tion voltage,” at which the secondary mains are operated, 
varies among installations from 115/119 to 125/216 volts. 
The most prevalent voltage is 120/208 volts which pro- 
vides a standard lamp voltage from line-to-neutral and a 
three-phase line-to-line voltage that is generally satisfac- 
tory for 220-volt motors." Power is supplied to this sys- 
tem of low-voltage circuits through several transformers 
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which in turn are energized by two or more primary-feeder 
circuits. Automatic network protectors 9 and the natural 
tendency of low-voltage faults to clear themselves"! 2 are 
utilized to protect service from the secondary network from 
all faults in the system, except complete failure of the 
power supply. 


11. The Underground Secondary Network 


The basic electrical arrangement of the secondary net- 
work is shown in Fig. 6. The grid of secondary mains is 
the interconnected system of low-voltage circuits from 
which loads are served at utilization voltage. The network 
transformers introduce power into the secondary mains at 
the intersection of the mains through network protectors, 
which are automatic air circuit breakers controlled by net- 
work relaying. Two or more primary feeders are used so 
that even when a primary feeder is out of service all of the 
load can still be supplied over the remaining feeder or 
feeders. The feeders to the network can come either from 
a distribution substation, from a bulk power substation, or 
a generating station, In network systems the feeders fre- 
quently operate at subtransmission voltage and are, in 
fact, subtransmission circuits carried directly to the dis- 
tribution or network transformers. 

Secondary Mains—The load circuits or secondary 
mains from which consumer services are tapped generally 
follow the geographical pattern of the load area because 
the mains are located under the streets or alleys in the 
area so that the services to the consumers can be as short 
as possible. This arrangement facilitates access to the 
mains for repairs, maintenance, and service connections. 
In underground systems the secondary mains as well as 
other circuits are generally carried in duct systems and 
the service connections are made in manholes, vaults, or 
shallow junction boxes. At the intersections of the sec- 
ondary mains the corresponding phase conductors of the 
intersecting mains are connected together so that, in most 
city areas where the low-voltage secondary network is 
applicable, the system of secondary mains takes the form 
of a grid. In an ideal case the grid forms a regular pattern 
such as that shown in Fig. 6. 

In underground systems the secondary mains generally 
are made up of single-conductor cables because the many 
interconnections and service taps required in a secondary 
network can be made more easily and less expensively on 
single-eonduetor cables than on multi-conductor cables. In 
the early stages of the network system lead-eovered cables 
were used almost exclusively. Within the last decade im- 
proved insulating materials have resulted in extensive use 
of non-metallic sheathed eables* because splices can be 
made more easily. Although three-conduetor cables gen- 
erally are not used it is common practice to twist all the 
conductors of a three-phase circuit together to keep to a 
minimum the reactance of the circuit and thus improve 
voltage regulation. 

The size of the eonduetors* in the secondary main 
depends primarily on the required carrying capacity. 
However, the voltage drop from a transformer to any load 
along the mains under normal operating conditions (all 
transformers in operation) should not exceed about two 

*See Chapter 6. 
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Fig. 6—Schematic diagram showing the basic arrangement of 
primary feeders, network transformers, and secondary mains 
in a low-voltage secondary network. 


percent. The carrying capacity of a secondary-network 
main should be one-half to two-thirds of the rated capacity 
of the predominant size of network-iransformer unit. This 
is true because a part of the maximum load on a trans- 
former is usually supplied from the junction where the 
transformer is connected, and the remainder of the output 
of the transformer usually is divided unequally among the 
mains connected to the same junction as the transformer. 
Also, when the normal power supply from a network trans- 
former at one end of a secondary main is out, ali the load 
along the main and part of the load at the end where the 
transformer is out is supplied from the other end of the 
main. 

The conductor sizes most frequently used in under- 
ground low-voltage networks are 4/0 and 250-, 350-, and 
500-MCM. However, because of relatively high voltage 
drop, difficulty of handling, and the difficulty of burning 
clear faulis on 500-MCM cable, two 4/0 or 250-MCM 
cables in parallel are frequently used in place of one 500- 
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MCM eonduetor. The improvement in voltage regula- 
tion® is shown by Fig. 7. Two 250-MCM conductors in 
parallel have the same copper cross-section and essentially 
the same resistance as one 500-MCM. The paralleled 
250-MCM cables provide better regulation because the 
reactance of that circuit is about half that of the 500-MCM 
circuit. The smaller cables are easier to handle in the 
limited space in manholes and vaults. Where transformers 
larger than 500-kva are used in a network multiple- 
conductor circuits always should be used. 

The operation of the secondary network depends on 
faults on the secondary mains being burned off and elear- 
ing without deenergizing the system. This is feasible on 
low-voltage circuits such as 120/208-volt secondary-net- 
work mains because ares are not sustained at that voltage. 
For circuits operating at higher voltages such as 460 volts 
this method of clearing faults is not dependable. Tests" 
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Fig. 7—Relative regulation per unit length of three-phase cir- 
cuit for a balanced three-phase current at various power fac- 
tors. A: Fora circuit consisting of three 508-MCM single-con- 
ductor cables in a duct. B: For a circuit consisting of two 
parallel three-phase branches each made up of three 250- 
MCM single-conductor cables in a separate duct, 


and calculations have shown that the minimum currents 
shown in Table 2 are required to burn clear the most 
severe type of fault. Such a fault is one where the current 
and thermal capacity of the fault is greater than those of 
the conductor itself making it necessary to fuse the con- 
ductor on each side of the fault. In an actual installation 
such a fault might occur when a power shovel digs into a 
duct line. The probability of such a fault is rather small. 
Most faults on network secondaries clear with much 
smaller currents than those shown in the tabulation. The 
values for underground circuits are for either lead-covered 
or non-leaded cables. A 500-MCM conductor is about the 
largest conductor that can be expected to burn clear con- 
sistently because larger conductors require bigh minimum 
fault, currents, which are difficult to obtain in network 
mains except where the transformer capacity is highly con- 
centrated, and also because of the large amount of metallic 
vapor generated when a large conductor fuses. 

The ability of any network to clear secondary faults is 
improved by the use of paralleled-conduetor circuits. 
Available short-circuit currents will burn off a small con- 
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TABLE 2— MINIMUM CURRENT IN AMPERES REQUIRED IN EACH 
CONDUCTOR ON BOTH SIDES OF A SOLID FAULT ON SINGLE- 
CONDUCTOR CABLES TO BURN Orr THE FAULT 








Conduetor Size Overhead Circuit | Underground Circuit 
1 1600 1600 
1/0 1200 1800 
2/0 1400 2100 
3/0 1700 2500 
4/0 2100 2900 
250 MCM 2300 3200 
350 MCM 3000 4000 
500 MCM 4000 5000 








ductor more quickly than a large conductor. Also with 
the parallel arrangement of the secondary-main conduc- 
tors a fault opens only one of the branches of the main and 
leaves the other branch of the main in operation to help 
maintain the maximum possible fault current available at 
the fault point. Furthermore, the paralleled circuits of the 
main can be tied together at short intervals so that only a 
small section of the main is affected by a fault. Tying the 
parallel circuits together increases the fault current at the 
fault point ta most cases, 

The effects of paralleled mains and tie points are illus- 
trated by Fig. 8. A fault near à junetion is more difficult 
to clear than a similar fault at any other location on the 
main because the current to one side of the fault is limited 
by the impedance of the entire main. Such a fault in a 
well-designed network grid is quickly burned clear between 
the fault and the nearest junction point as shown in Fig. 
S(a). Occasionally the fault current over a long secondary 
main is not enough to burn off a solid fault on a main eon- 
sisting of a single-conductor per phase. The currents shown 
in Fig. 8 are calculated for the conditions shown. The 
current to a fault at the end of a 500-foot, 500-MCM 
secondary main, Fig. 8(a), will be 4250 amperes or only 85 
percent of the 5000 amperes necessary to clear a solid fault 
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Fig. 8—Effect of paralleled conductors and tie points in 
paralleled conductors on the ability of a low-voltage network 
to clear secondary faults. 
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on that size conductor. If, as in (b), two paralleled 4/0 
cables without tie points are substituted for the 500-MCM 
conductor the fault clearing ability is improved. There is 
still only 98.2 percent of the 2900 amperes required for the 
worst fault; however, the probability of the fault not clear- 
ing is very remote, But if, asin (0), the two paralleled 4/0 
conductors are tied together at the midpoint of the main, 
the available fault current from the main to the fault is 
increased to 149.2 percent of the 2900 amperes required. 
This provides a wide margin, of safety. There are two 
reasons for this result. Both transformers can supply 
current to the fault even after it burns off on one side; 
and the effective impedance to the fault is less than that 
in either case {a) or (b). In the case of two 4/0 conductors 
per phase and 300-kva transformers, 100- to 150- foot 
intervals between tie points are short enough to burn clear 
a fault such as shown in Fig. 8(c), even on mains as long as 
1350 feet. Mains of such length seldom occur in secondary 
networks. The effectiveness of this methed depends on 
there being two branches of the main each in a separate 
duct to prevent a fault in one branch from communicating 
to the other. Usually these tie points are provided auto- 
matically by service taps along the mains; on a parallel- 
eonductor main the branches should be tied together at 
service points beeause of the improved voltage regulation 
and decreased losses in the main. 

Limtiters—Frequently there are a few mains in a sec- 
ondary-network grid where fault current is insufficient to 
insure clearing a solid fault, Also some severe faults result 
in a considerable amount of damaged cable before the 
fault is cleared. To minimize the amount of cable damage 
resulting from secondary faults and to avoid the infrequent 
cases where a secondary fault fails to clear in a reasonable 
time the limiter was developed and applied first in New 
York in 1936.331 The limiter also provides means for 
isolating secondary faults on secondary mains in fringe 
areas of a network where there is insufficient fault current 
available to fuse the secondary mains in the case of a solid 
fault. The limiter is a restricted copper section installed in 
the secondary main at each junction point; the fusing 
characteristics of the limiter are designed to clear a faulted 
section of main before the cable insulation is damaged by 
the heat generated by the fault current. The extent to 
which limiters are applied in a network depends on eco- 
nomic considerations as well as on the necessity for provid- 
ing means of clearing faults, In some networks, limiters 
are installed in all secondary mains on the basis that the 
saving in damaged secondary cable justifies the applica- 
tion. It is cheaper to apply limiters on non-leaded cables 
than on lead-covered ones, especially if the lead sheath 
must be continued over the Hmiters by means of wiped- 
solder joints. Local costs and local secondary-fault expe- 
rience must be considered in each case. 

Network Units—A secondary-network unit consists 
of the network transformer and its associated primary 
disconneet switch and network protector. The network 
transformer is the distribution transformer in the network 
system. It combines the functions of both the distribution- 
substation transformer and the distribution transformer 
when subtransmission supply circuits are connected di- 
rectly to the network transformers. The primary discon- 
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necting switch provides means for disconnecting a trans- 
former from the primary feeder and it may also incorporate 
means for short circuiting and grounding the primary 
feeder for the safety of workmen when the feeder is being 
repaired or extended, The network protector” is an elec- 
trically-operated air cireuit breaker controlled by network 
relays? so that it automatically disconnects the trans- 
former from the secondary grid when power flows from the 
grid to the transformer and reconnects the transformer to 
the grid when the transformer can supply power to the 
grid. An installation of three network units in a vault is 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Transformer-—Three-phase transformers generally are 
used because the space required and weight of the trans- 
former is less for three-phase units than for an equivalent 
bank of single-phase units and the cost is less for the three- 
phase unit, Single-phase transformers offer no advantage 
from the standpoint of service continuity because the 
interconnected secondary grid maintains the service at a 
transformer point even though that transformer is out of 
operation. However, when existing single-phase trans- 
formers have impedances and voltage such that they can 
be paralleled with network units, they can be used in a 
network system. This often occurs when an existing dis- 
tribution system is converted to a low-voltage secondary- 
network system. Single-phase transformers sometimes are 
necessary because of space and weight limitations of eleva- 
tors, hallways, doorways, manholes, and other means by 
which the transformers must be moved into position in 
vaults. This is particularly true for building vaults. 

Oil predominates as the cooling and insulating medium 
for network transformers primarily because of its relatively 
low cost and because other suitable mediums were not 





Fig. 9--Three submersible secondary-network units installed 

ina vault. Each unit consists of a 500-kva transformer witha 

1600-ampere network protector on the left end and a primary 
switch and terminal chamber on the right end. 
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Fig. 10—A network protector in a subway housing. Fhisis the 
type of protector that is mounted on the left end of the trans- 
formers in Fig. 9, 


available in early stages of the development of the network 
system. The chief disadvantages of oil-filled transformers 
are the explosion and fire hazards. A non-nflammabie 
liquid, such as Inerteen, eliminates the fire hazard and it is 
used in many cases where a fire would be difficult to con- 
trol or would be likely to cause extensive damage. Both 
oil-insulated and non-inflammable-liquid-insulated trans- 
formers can he used where a submersible unit is required. 
Air-insuluted transformers that use no liquid and eliminate 
both the fire and explosion hazards are particularly suit- 
able for installations in buildings. 

In addition to previding for a primary switch and means 
for mounting a low-voltage protector, a network trans- 
former is carefully constructed to reduce the probability 
of internal faults. Submersible-transformer tanks are 
constructed to resist corrosion resulting from submersion. 
Resistance to corrosion is obtained by heavier tank bot- 
toms and cooling tubes, alloy hardware, and special paint. 
The size of a network transforraer is made as small as 
possible, consistent with proper electrical construction, to 
save transiormor-vault space, 

The High-Voltage Switch, with which a network 
transformer is generally provided, may be a two-position 
grounding switch, a iwo-position disconnecting switch, or 
a three-position disconnecting and grounding switch. The 
two-position grounding switch does not disconnect the 
transformer from its primary feeder: it short cireuits and 
grounds the primary-feeder cirenit at the transformer pri- 
mary terminals. From the standpoint of safety this type 
of switch is adequate but it has the disadvantage that 
dicloctric tests on the primary-feeder cables must be made 
with the primary windings of the network transformers 
connected to the cable circuits. H these windings are delta- 
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connected and are properly insulated a high-voltage d-e 
test potential can be used on the feeder cables. Star- 
connected primary windings make it impractical to use 
this type of switch because it is then practically impossible 
to test the feeder cables without disconnecting the trans- 
former from the feeder cables. The two-position discon- 
necting switch facilitates testing the feeder cables but has 
the disadvantage that the feeder cable must be grounded 
separately to provide safe working conditions for repairing 
the cable. The three-position disconnecting and grounding 
switch provides both the safety of grounding the feeder 
cable and the convenience of disconnecting the transformer 
from the cable to facilitate testing the feeder cable. The 
three positions of this switch are “Transformer,” “Open,” 
and “Ground.” In the “Transformer” position the feeder 
is connected to the transformer. In the “Open” position 
the transformer is disconnected from the feeder cireuit. 
Tn the “Ground” position the primary feeder is disean- 
nected from the transformer and grounded. 

The primary switch is a manually operated device and 
generally is not capable of opening transformer exciting 
current, l'or that reason the switch usually is interlocked 
so that it cannot be operated unless the transformer is 
deenergized. Therefore, the feeder circuit must be deener- 
gized at its supply end to deenergize the transformers be- 
fore the disconnect switches can be opened. The sequence 
of operations of the three-pusition primary switch is ar- 
ranged so that to ground the primary feeder the switch can 
be moved to the “Ground” position only from the "Trans- 
former” position. This sequence of operations prevents 
grounding an energized feeder circuit because if the feeder 
is energized with the switch in the “Open” position, the 
interlock locks the switch when the switch is moved to the 
“Transformer” position where it must be before being 
moved to the “Ground” position. In some cases, such as 
when radial loads are served from the same primary feeders 
that serve network transformers, if is desirable to be able 
to disconnect a network transformer from an energized 
feeder, For that purpose the primary disconnecting switch 
must he capable of opening exciting current and must be so 
inter-locked that it cannot be opened unless the associated 
protector on the low-voltage side of the transformer is opened 
io remove load from the transformer. A three-position 
switch for interrupting exciting current must have an addi- 
tional interlock to prevent grounding an energized feeder 
emeuit. A three-position primary switch is shown on the 
right end of each network unit in Fig. 9. The high-voltage 
switch compartment usually is combined with a terminal 
chamber or potheads for terminating the primary-feeder 
cables. 

The Network Protector? is an electrically-operated 
air eireunt. breaker controlled by directional-tripping and 
vollage-reclosing relays. The breaker, the operating mech- 
anism, and the relays are assembled together to form a self- 
contained unit that in many cases is bolted to a throat, 
enclosing the secondary terminals, on the network trans- 
former. Sueh a protector is shown in Fig. 10 and on the 
left end of the network unit in Fig. 9. 

The basie directional-tripping function and the over- 
yoltage-reclosing function of the network relaying are 
combined in one three-phase relay called the master 
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network relay, The master relay is mounted in the lower 
left corner of the protector, Fig. 10. This relay is a watt- 
type induction relay. The master relay closes its closing 
contacts when the protector breaker is open and the volt- 
age of its associated transformer is slightly greater than 
and essentially in phase with the corresponding network 
voltage. The tripping contacts close when the protector is 
closed and a current in excess of the minimum setting of 
the relay flows through the protector from the network 
secondary mains to the transformer. 

The overvoltage-closing function of the master relay is 
usually modified by a phasing relay? so that the protector 
does not close if the voltage of the transformer being 
connected to the secondary grid appreciably lags the net- 
work voltage. This insures that the network protector 
closes only if the relationship between the transformer 
voltage and network voltages is such that power flows 
toward the network when the protector closes and does not 
immediately reopen because of the resulting current flow 
being in effect a reversed current. The phasing relay is 
mounted directly above the master relay in the protector, 
Fig. 10. 

It is desirable to have the network relays sensitive 
enough that the network protectors open on the exciting 
current of their associated transformers when the corre- 
sponding primary-feeder breaker is opened, This not only 
provides a simple means of periodically checking the opera- 
tion of the network protectors but also makes it unncecs- 
sary to go to all the protectors associated with a particular 
feeder in order to deenergize the feeder for repairs. An- 
other advantage of sensitive tripping is that the protectors 
ean isolate single-line-to-ground faults on a circuit, supply- 
ing the network, when the primaries of the network trans- 
formers are connected in delta. However, in infrequent 
eases, such as when regenerative loads are supplied from 
the network, sensitive tripping will result in too frequent 
operation of protectors. In these cases the sensitivity is 
decreased for normal conditions by means of a desensitiz- 
ing relay.9 This relay permits the protector to trip on 
small reversed currents only after a predetermined time- 
delay and on large reversed currents without intentional 
time-delay. 

Primary Feeders—-The primary feeders supplying a 
low-voltage network generally are radial circuits because 
the interconnection of the secondary mains and the opera- 
tion of the network protectors provide means of maintain- 
ing service to all loads on the network independent of the 
loss of any one feeder. In underground systems the feeder 
circuits are usually lead-sheathed cables. Both three-con- 
ductor and single-conductor cables are used. Three-con- 
ductor cables frequently are used for the main feeders be- 
cause of the lower cost. Single-conduetor cables frequently 
are used for sub-feeders and laterals because single-conduc- 
tor cables facilitate making the large number of splices and 
joints required on these sections of feeders. 

The primary feeders to a secondary network may origi- 
nate at a distribution substation, at a bulk power sub- 
station, or at a generating plant. The primary feeders 
should originate at the same substation or at substations 
that are closely tied together* because the feeders are 
paralleled through the low-voltage secondary mains of the 
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network grid and angular voltage differences between 
primary feeders result in improper load division or cause a 
large number of protectors to open. Furthermore, if the 
feeders are supplied from more than one substation, it may 
be necessary to plan the network on the basis of one of a 
few substations instead of one of several feeders being out 
of service. For example, a network system supplied over 
four feeders from two single-transformer distribution sub- 
stations (two feeders per substation) has to be designed to 
carry the total network load on half of the network trans- 
formers because of the probability of an outage of one 
substation. If all four feeders are supplied by one sub- 
station so arranged that power is always available at its 
low-voltage bus, i£ is reasonable to assume that the worst 
emergency condition is the loss of one of the four primary 
feeders. In this case three-fourths of the network trans- 
formers are always available to carry the total load. Much 
more reserve network transformer capacity is required in 
the former case than in the latter. If the feeders supplying 
network transformers originate at a distribution substation 
the subtransmission supply to that substation should be a 
subiransmission loop or grid and the substation should 
have duplicate transformers (See Chapter 20). The ar- 
rangement of the secondary network provides continuous 
service regardless of faults in network transformers or pri- 
mary feeders. In practical operation the reliability of 
service from the secondary network is limited only by the 
reliability of power supply to the primary feeders supply- 
ing the network transformers. 

In many areas where the secondary network is appli- 
cable the total load frequently is sufficient for two or more 
subtransmission circuits. Network transformers usually 
are Lhree phase and range from 150 to 600 kva. The addi- 
tional cost of using transformers rated for subtransmission 
voltages instead of for the lower voltages generally used 
for radial primary feeders is fairly small. These two factors 
make it economical to supply a secondary-network system 
over radial subtransmission circuits and thus eliminate 
the distribution substation. In this casc there is only one 
voltage transformation between subtransmission voltage 
and utilization voltage. In many cases these subtrans- 
mission circuits originate at a generator bus. This makes 
a simple distribution system with a direct path from gen- 
erators to consumer services. 

Automatic reclosing generally is not used on under- 
ground supply circuits in a network system for two rea- 
sons. The first is that faults in cable circuits operating at 
more than 600 volts seldom clear when they are deener- 
gized. The second reagon is that in the network system 
it is not necessary to reenergize a supply circuit as quickly 
as possible to minimize service interruption because a 
supply circuit fault does not drop any network load, 
Furthermore, the network system allows a faulted supply 
circuit to be repaired deliberately, using as much time and 
taking whatever precautions are necessary to msure a good 
repair job, without interrupting load. 

The secondary-network system is well adapted to bus- 
voltage regulation because the network load is divided 
almost equally among the feeders or subtransmission cir- 
cults supplying the network and consequently the same 
relationship between bus voltage and load voltage is satis- 
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factory for all the network supply circuits. Feeder-voltage 
regulation seldom is used because of voltage differences” 
that may be introduced between feeders by the individual 
regulators, This is particularly true of three-phase indue- 
tion regulators because they may introduce an angular 
displacement as well as an in-phase voltage difference. 
Furthermore, bus-voltage regulation is generally more eco- 
nomical. When network feeders are supplied from a gen- 
erator bus, generator-voltage regulation can be used if the 
voltage variations required by the network loads are satis- 
factory for other loads served from the same generator bus. 


12. The Overhead Network 


The overhead secondary network? follows the same 
general pattern as the underground network and differs 
from the underground network primarily by having the 
secondary mains, network units, and in many cases the 
primary feeders overhead on poles. Extensions of the 
fringe of an underground network frequently are carried 
overhead in areas where underground construction is not 
used. The secondary mains are supported by racks or 
messenger cables. The network transformers and net- 
work protectors are mounted on poles or on platforms 
depending on the size of the network unit, In areas where 
overhead construction is used load densities are generally 
lower than in underground areas and the network trans- 
formers are correspondingly smaller. Transformer ratings 
most frequently used in overhead networks range from 50 
to 150 kva. The network protectors! used in overhead 
network systems are generally smaller than protectors for 
underground systems but operate in the same way. Over- 
head secondary-network main conductors are smaller than 
underground-network main conductors and faults are 
burned clear as they are in the underground network. When 
the secondary-main conductors are mounted in the open 
on racks in the overhead network, a definite spacing is 
maintained between the conductors and faults are more 
easily cleared than in underground mains. ‘The fault cur- 
rents required to clear faults on overhead secondary mains 
are shown in Table 2. 


13. Operation of the Secondary Network 


Normally all primary feeders of the network system are 
in operation and carry a proportionate share of the total 
network load according to the transformer capacity served 
by each feeder. Each load on the network is supplied by 
not less than two paths and the load inherently divides so 
that the best possible voltage is maintained at all points 
in the network grid. As loads change, the division of load 
changes so that equal voltage drop is maintained from 
adjacent transformers to every point on any interconnect- 
ing main. Thus, for any given lead conditions the least 
possible voltage drop to services is obtained. Since there 
are at least two paths of supply to any load tap in the 
secondary grid, abrupt changes of load-—such as starting 
large motors**45-—eause less voltage disturbance in a net- 
work system than in a system having radial secondary 
mains, even if the radial system were designed for the same 
steady-load voltage drop as the network system. 

Faults in Secondary Mains are burned clear as ex- 
plained previously in the description of the network 
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secondary imams. Most of these faults either are ares or 
have less thermal capacity than the secondary-main con- 
ductor; this type of fault is cleared quickly without inter- 
rupting loads. A few faults have high thermal eapacity 
and must be cleared by fusing the conductor between the 
fault and adjacent junction points in the grid. Such faults 
may result in dropping all the load on one section of sec- 
ondary main. However, such faults occur infrequently. 

Primary-Feeder Faults are cleared by opening the 
breaker at the supply end of the faulted feeder and opening 
all the network protectors in network units associated with 
the faulted feeder. None of the load is dropped and the 
total load divides among the remaining feeders. When the 
faulted supply circuit is repaired it is returned to operation 
by closing its breaker. When the feeder is reenergized with 
the correct voltage, the protectors that opened because of 
the fault reclose and the feeder again carries its share of the 
load. A transformer fault is isolated in the same manner as 
a primary-feeder fault. If the transformer is equipped with 
a high-voltage disconnecting switch the faulted trans- 
former can be switched off the deenergized feeder and that 
feeder can be returned to service. However, this is not 
necessary, if the transformer can be replaced in a reason- 
ably short time, because the network system must be 
capable of carrying the total network load with any one 
feeder out of service. 

Under emergency conditions with one feeder open the 
load is distributed among the network units supplied by 
the feeders remaining in operation. Under these conditions 
the voltage regulation at some points in the network, par- 
ticularly those where a netwerk unit is disconnected from 
the grid, will not be as good as under normal conditions. 
The amount by which the voltage drop under emergency 
conditions exceeds that for normal operation depends to a 
considerable extent on the uniformity of the load distribu- 
tion among the network units during an emergency, 

Load Division— The uniformity of load division 
among the network units for either emergency or normal 
operation depends on the ratio of the impedance of a 
section of secondary main to the impedance of a network 
transformer. The load division between transformer banks 
on a network generally is satisfactory if the ratio of main- 
to-transformer impedance is three or less and if the trans- 
formers are correctly selected as to size and properly 
located with respect to the major loads on the network. In 
general, load division under normal operating conditions 
has not proved to be a serious problem on network systems 
beeause, when enough transformer capacity is provided to 
prevent overloading with a primary circuit out of service, 
there is sufficient capacity to take care of the normal differ- 
ence in loading of the banks. If in isolated cases a bank 
of transformers is carrying much more than its share of the 
load, this can be corrected by installing a larger bank, a 
duplicate unit, or external reactors? in series with the 
existing bank on the secondary side. 

The choice of transformer impedance for the network 
unit depends on its effect not only on load division but 
also on fault currents, circulating currents, and voltage 
regulation. Other things being equal, the lower the im- 
pedance of the transformers the better the voltage regula- 
tion, the higher the fault currents, the higher the circulat- 
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ing currents between primary feeders, and the poorer the 
load division between transformer banks. Improved volt- 
age regulation and, in most cases, higher fault currents to 
insure burning secondary faults clear favor the use of low- 
impedance transformers. High transformer impedances, 
such as seven to ten percent, have been used, particularly 
in early installations of the secondary network, to improve 
load division and to reduce circulating currents between 
banks at times of light load and the resultant undesirable 
network-protector operations. Cireulating currents are 
caused by voltage differences between primary feeders, 
resulting from such factors as supplying the feeders from 
different buses, differences in feeder-voltage regulators, or 
tapping large radial loads off one or more of the network 
primary feeders. Relatively high impedance in the sec- 
ondary mains between low-impedance transformers re- 
duces the circulating current but results in poorer distribu- 
tion of load between transformer banks, both under nor- 
mal conditiong and when one primary feeder is out of 
service, than would be the case if lower-impedance sec- 
ondary mains were used. Generally a network-transformer 
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Fig. 11—Effect of interlacing primary feeders on load division 
smong the network units remaining in service in a regularly 
spaced uniformly loaded network when one feeder is out of 
service. (a) Five feeders, A, B, C, D, and E, running parallel 
through the network area. (b) Five feeders, A, B, C, D, and E, 
interlaced in the network area. (c) Maximum load on any 
network unit with any one feeder, out of a total of five supply- 
ing the network, out of service: Curve A for parallel feeders 
and Curve B for interlaced feeders. 
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TABLE 3— RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRANSFORMER CAPACITY 
AND PEAK LOAD IN A SECONDARY-NETWORK SYSTEM 





Ratio of Peak Load To Transformer Capacity 





Number of Feeders 





Ideal Usually Attainable 
2 0.50 0.40 
3 0.67 0.54 
4 0.75 0.58 
5 0.80 0.60 
6 0.83 0.61 


impedanee of about five percent provides satisfactory oper- 
ating conditions. The majority of network transformers 
in operation have impedances ranging from four to six 
percent." If an impedance outside this range appears de- 
sirable, the effect on voltage regulation and lamp flicker 
should be carefully considered. 

Interlacing Supply Circuits—The maximum load on 
transformers in a network system when one feeder is out 
depends not only on the ratio of secondary-main imped- 
anee to transformer impedance but also on the pattern of 
the primary-fecder connections to the transformers in the 
network. This latter effect is illustrated in Fig. 11 for a 
uniformly loaded, regularly spaced network. Two ex- 
tremes of primary feeder routing are shown in Figs. 11() 
and 11(b). One extreme is the parallel primary-feeder 
arrangement in which all transformers along one line of 
secondary mains are connected to one primary feeder as 
shown in Fig. 11(a). The other extreme is the interlaced 
primary-feeder arrangement in which each transformer 
connected to one feeder is surrounded by transformers, at 
adjacent junction points, that are connected to other feed- 
ers. The curves in Fig. lile) show that the maximum 
transformer load when one feeder is out of service is con- 
siderably less, for all practical impedance ratios, with inter- 
laced feeders than with parallel feeders. 

Ratio of Load to Transformer Capacity—In order 
io avoid overloading the transformers in a network it is 
necessary to provide enough capacity in the network units 
so that the maximum loading on any unit when one feeder 
is out of service does not exceed the capacity of the unit. 
'l'he necessary installed capacity depends on how well the 
load divides among the units as determined by impedance 
ratio and feeder interlacing and on the number of feeders 
supplying the network. Under ideal conditions it is neces- 
sary to have twice as much transformer capacity as total 
load in a network served by two primary feeders, so that 
the network units served by one feeder ean earry the total 
load when the other feeder is out of service. For networks 
supplied by six feeders or less it is reasonable to assume 
that not more than one feeder will be open at any time 
during peak load. Table 3 gives the ideal ratio of peak 
load to total transformer capacity in a network for two to 
six interlaced feeders. Increasing the number of feeders 
from two to three and from three to four improves the 
ideal ratio rapidly; but, as the number of feeders is in- 
creased further, the saving in transformer capacity de- 
creases so that there is little gain in using six feeders in- 
stead of five. This is especially true fur the ratio that usu- 
ally can be attained. The ideal ratio can be realized only 
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if the transformers can be loaded exactly to their capacities 
and if the load divides uniformly among the units in 
service at any time. These conditions do not occur in 
practice and the ratio that actually is obtained is usually 
about that shown in the right hand column of Table 3. The 
ratio of total peak load to total transformer capacity of 121 
networks in 1937 was 0.44.8 This value is based on exist- 
ing load and transformer capacity; the transformer capa- 
city in the actual networks probably provides for some 
load growth beyond the existing loads. The factors in 
Table 3 are based on loads for which a network is designed 
and which include provision for load growth. If allowance 
is made for this discrepancy, the ratio of 0.44 is compara- 
ble to the average of the attainable ratios in Table 3. 


14. Economic Field of Application 


The simplicity of the secondary-network system is an 
economic advantage in many cases. In many distribution 
systems subtransmission circuits can be carried direetly 
from bulk power stations to the distribution or network 
transformers. This means that a considerable saving can 
be made by eliminating the distribution substation nor- 
mally required by other systems. Another source of sav- 
ings results from eliminating the duplication of primary 
feeders or subtransmission circuits and the accompanying 
high-voltage switchgear required in radial systems to pro- 
vide a high degree of reliability. Secondary copper can be 
saved in many cases because the interconnected grid elim- 
inates the need for separate secondaries frequently required 
in radial systems for light and power loads. Capacity can 
be added in the secondary-network system in even smaller 
increments than in the primary network. The economic 
advantage of adding small increments, as explained in the 
discussion of the primary network system, is more pro- 
nounced for the low-voltage network than for the primary 
network. 

The relatively large amount of secondary switchgear, 
in the form of network protectors, tends to make the in- 
stalled cost of the network system higher than that of a 
radial system and counteracts part of the gain from the 
simplicity of the subtransmission and primary-feeder part 
of the secondary-network system. Interlaced primary 
feeders in the secondary-network system require more 
feeder circuit than do parallel feeders. They may require 
more feeder circuit than a radial system using duplicate 
feeders or primary switching to provide for isolating a 
faulted primary feeder or section of feeder. The additional 
feeder circuit required by interlacing usually is compen- 
sated for by the saving in network-transformer capacity, 
The use of primary switches in the network units counter- 
acts some of the savings resulting from the elimination of 
many automatic breakers in the subtransmission circuits 
or primary feeders. 

The low-voltage network generally has an economic ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of operating costs. System 
losses are generally lower in the secondary network than in 
other systems of comparable load capacity chiefly because 
of two factors. One of these is the simplicity of the sub- 
transmission circuits and primary feeders and, in many 
cases, the elimination of the distribution-substation trans- 
formers. The other factor is that, since there are at least 
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two paths of supply to each service tap, the load currents 
divide among the secondary mains in such a way that min- 
imum losses are obtained for any given load eondition. 
Maintenance and repair work on the system can be done 
under the most favorable conditions because any element 
in the system, except seeondary mains, can be isolated from 
the system without interrupting any load, One operating 
disadvantage is the large number of network protectors 
that must be maintained. 

The interconnected secondary grid places the duplica- 
tion of supply paths as close as possible to the loads being 
served. For this reason the secondary-network provides 
better continuity of service than any other distribution 
system except the d-e network system. The high cost of 
the d-e network system eliminates it from consideration in 
the selection of a distribution system especially sinee 16 
affords no greater reliability than the a-c secondary net- 
work. The grid arrangement of the secondary mains also 
provides the best possible voltage conditions at the loads 
consistent with economical system design. The voltage 
regulation at the service taps on a secondary network sys- 
tem generally is better than that provided by other sys- 
tems. This is particularly true from the standpoint of 
lamp flicker because abrupt load changes can divide bo- 
tween at least two paths of supply. 

Generally if high quality of service is required in any 
load area the secondary-network system is the most 
economical means of supplying power. Under certain con- 
ditions the secondary-network system is the most eco- 
nomical system even when a high degree of reliability is 
not necessary. This is generally true where the entire 
distribution system is underground because a radial sys- 
tem requires many switching and sectionalizing devices 
and duplication of subtransmission circuits and primary 
feeders to avoid long interruptions of service while cable 
cireuits are being repaired. Faulted overhead circuits 
usually can be returned to service in a reasonably short 
time, but a much longer time is required to locate and re- 
pair a fault in a cable circuit, The economic comparison? 
of typical distribution systems shown in Fig. 4 shows that 
if all distribution circuits are open-wire the overhead net- 
work is likely to be the least expensive system for uniform 
load densities above about 3000 kva per square mile. A 
similar comparison” of systems in a uniformly loaded area 
where all subtransmission and primary circuits are under- 
ground, as shown in Fig. 12, indicates that in such load 
areas the overhead network (Curve E), may be economical 
for load densities above about 3600 kva per square-mile. 
The comparisons shown in Figs. 4 and 12 are based on an 
area of sixteen square miles in which the load is assumed to 
be uniformly distributed and to grow uniformiy at a con- 
stant rate of ten percent per year. Althongh such uniform 
conditions do not occur in actual cases the comparisons 
show trends that are likely to occur in actual eases. In 
actual cases the load generally is not uniformly distributed 
and the load growth usually varies from year to year and 
from section to section. The fact that the secondary net- 
work can be expanded in small increments is of greater 
advantage under such conditions than under uniform lead 
conditions, as explained in connection with the primary- 
network system (See sections 6 and 7). This factor is 
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Fig. 12—Relative cost of several types of distribution systems, 

for various load densities in a sixteen-square-mile area where 

the uniformly distributed load grows ten percent per year, on 

the basis of all subtransmission and 4-kv primary feeders 

underground and secondaries overhead. See Fig. 4 for the 
type of system represented by each curve. 


even more important in the secondary network than it is 
in the case of the primary network because the secondary- 
network units are smaller than those in the primary net- 
work and system capacity can be changed in correspond- 
ingly smaller increments, 


15, Planning the Secondary Network 


The planning of a network system is not as straight- 
forward as that of a radial system but the procedure is 
relatively simple.’ The ideal method is to use a calcu- 
lating board because it is practically impossible te caleu- 
late the characteristics of a network by other means. As 
in any planning problem, it is necessary to have adequate 
information (loads, available supply, existing facilities, 
and available circuit locations) on which to base the 
design of a network, With this information available the 
procedure then is to lay out by estimation an apparently 
feasible plan. This plan is then studied on a network 
calculator or by inspection and revised until a good design 
is obtained. 

Preliminary Estimates-—In a radial gystem primary 
and secondary circuits can be laid out and regulation, 
transformer capacity, and circuit capacity can be calcu- 
lated directly by arithmetical means. This is not true in 
the case of the network because the loads divide among 
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the various transformers and primary circuits in such a 
way that calculations of the characteristics of the system 
by ordinary methods become tedious. There are two 
general methods of planning a network system. One is to 
use a network calculator or a miniature system? to de- 
termine the characteristics of an estimated system arrange- 
ment and then make such revisions as are required. The 
other method is to estimate a plan and then by inspection 
estimate the division of load for various conditions; the 
plan is then revised until the estimated load division gives 
satisfactory conditions. The first method is more satis- 
factory because il shows accurately the operating charac- 
teristics of the plan being considered while the accuracy of 
the estimation-by-inspection method can be determined 
only after the system has been installed. The network- 
calculator method is described briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 

The first step is to concentrate the loads, in the proper 
units, af various points throughout the network so that a 
reasonable number of circuit elements can be considered. 
In order to do this the secondary-main arrangement that 
appears best should be drawn, This step is illustrated by 
the mesh of solid lines in Fig. 13 for a section of a typical 
network area. The numbers distributed inside the dotted 
building areas in Fig. 13 are present loads at service points 
and are in terms of diversified kilowatt demand at the 
distribution transformers. After the secondary grid is 
drawn the distributed leads along each section of main are 
concentrated at the junction points. A good approxima- 
tion is to divide each load between the adjacent junctions 
in inverse proportion to the distances between the load and 
the junctions. After these loads are concentrated at junc- 
tion points they are converted to ultimate kva of diversified 
demand, at the transformers, for which the network is to 
be designed. In the typical example the present loads are 
increased by a factor of 1.4, providing for 25-percent load 
growth (or approximately seven percent annually for three 
years) and converting from kilowatts to kva at 90-percent 
power factor. The loads are then of such size and so 
located that they can be represented on a network caleu- 
lator conveniently, and they accurately represent load 
conditions in the network area for which the network must 
be designed. Where a large individual load is served from 
& point along a section of main it is preferable to consider 
that load at that point and possibly locate a transformer 
adjacent to the load, even if there is no junetion with other 
secondaries. This condition is illustrated at point e in 
Fig. 13. The load near some points, such as 7, may be so 
light that a concentrated load need not be considered but 
secondary mains should be provided to insure good load 
division among the various parts of the network for 
emergency conditions. 

The layout of the secondary grid is made on the basis 
of the locations of the loads that must be served and the 
routes of existing secondary mains. In most cases existing 
sccondarios almost completely cover the area and it is 
only necessary to connect these secondaries into a contin- 
uous grid. In some places it may be desirable to add 
sections of main to provide multiple paths to certain loads 
for emergencies when adjacent transformers are out of 
service, 
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Fig. 13— Present distributed loads along the secondary main, in terms of kw of diversified demand at the distribution trans- 
former, and the corresponding concentrated loads at the intersections of the mains, in terms of diversified kva demand includ- 
ing estimated load growth, form the basis for designing a secondary network in a typical load area. 


When the loads and secondary plan have been deter- 
mined the approximate sizes and locations of transformers 
can be selected. The transformer size will depend on the 
iype of system, size of concentrated loads, number of 
feeders available, the feeder interlacing obtainable, and 
spacing of the transformers. In general, the larger the 
transformer the lower the cost per kva and the wider the 
spacing between transformers in the network. But as this 
spacing is increased the secondaries must. he larger to keep 
secondary voltage drop within reasonable limits and to 
provide adequate carrying capacity. As the number of 
transformers is reduced less primary cable is required. 
The ideal size of transformer then is that which not only 
handles the loads but also gives a minimum total cost 
including costs of primary feeders, transformers, and 
secondary mains. In the initial trial plan for the network 
the transformers should be located at the major loads and 
at the various junctions where the concentrated loads are 
large enough so that the distance between transformers is 
not greater than about two blocks or 600 to 800 feet. 
Usually the spacing is less than this because of the locations 
of loads. It is generally desirable to select not more than 
two sizes of network transformers, This permits stocking 
fewer spare transformers and protectors. Also, inter- 
changeability of units and parts is increased by using only 
one or two sizes. At points where large concentrated loads 
are served it is desirable to use multiple installations con- 
sisting of two or more transformers rather than one trans- 
former much larger than the rest of the units. This avoids 
a large number of sizes and the use of a few units of a size 
that is not interchangeable with any of the predominating 


sizes. In addition, multiple unit installations improve load 
distribution and voltage regulation at the large loads for 
emergency conditions. 

After tentatively selecting sizes and locations of trans- 
formers a size of secondary main is selected. This size de- 
pends on the required carrying capacity, estimated regu- 
lation, and size of existing secondary copper. The carrying 
capacity should be adequate to carry one-half to two- 
thirds of the rated capacity of the predominating size of 
transformer. The voltage regulation for normal operation 
can be estimated by calculating the voltage drop to the 
distributed loads along some sections of main where in- 
spection indicates the worst regulation is likely to prevail. 

The primary-feeder connections to the various trans- 
formers must be carefully selected to avoid, if possible, 
adjacent transformers being out of service when any one 
feeder is open. This is accomplished by interlacing the 
primary feeders. In a network plan where the trans- 
formers are spaced regularly and uniformly throughout 
the area the interlacing of feeders, such ag A,B,C,D, and 
E, can be shown in Fig. 11(b). In actual interlacing 
problems the network units are seldom regularly spaced. 
However, the interlacing is simplified by using some basic 
system, such as that illustrated in Fig. 11(b) and modity- 
ing the order of the feeder connections where necessary 
because of the absence of a transformer or the use of 
multiple units. When the interlacing has been selected, 
a map of primary feeder routings is made. It may be pos- 
sible to change some of the feeder connections to save 
feeder cable and still retain good interlacing. 

By means of the preliminary estimates the location and 
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ratings of transformers, feeder interlacing, secondary-grid 
arrangement, and secondary-copper size are selected so 
that a reasonable network plan is established. This plan 
can then be simulated on the network calculater on the 
basis of the impedances of the various circuit elements. 
The impedance of the primary feeders is usually low enough 
that its effect on the characteristies of the network is 
negligible. The impedance of a primary feeder is usuaily 
not larger than about 0.5 percent on the basis of the rating 
of the largest network transformer or about one-tenth of 
the impedance of the transformer. Every case should be 
checked and if the primary-feeder impedance exceeds this 
value it may be necessary to consider the impedance. 
Whether or not the primary-feeder impedance is considered 
also depends on the primary-voltage regulation. If the 
drop in the primary can be compensated for so that ap- 
proximately constant primary voltage is maintained at 
the primary terminals of the network transformers the 
primary-feeder impedance should not be considered in 
load studies. 

Checking the Preliminary Plan—With the estimat- 
ed plan set on the network-calculator, check studies can 
be made to determine the accuracy of the preliminary 
estimates, It may be necessary to change transformer 
capacities or locations, interlacing, or secondary copper to 
&void overloading or inadequate use of some elements of 
the network. Then with a final plan determined, the 
characteristics of the network can be completely and ac- 
curately determined by means of the network calculator. 

All reasonable operating conditions should be investi- 
gated. For example, the load division among the network 
units should be determined with each primary feeder out 
of service. Typical load division results obtained from 
the network calculator are shown in Fig, 14 for the typical 
arca for the case when fecder “A” is open. By means of the 
network ealeulator the maximum load on any element of 
the network, the voltage regulation under various condi- 
tions, and the available fault currents can be determined. 
These data show whether any of the elements of the net- 
work are overlouded and whether secondary faults can be 
cleared. Necessary revisions of the plan can then bo mado 
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Fig. 14—Loads in amperes in various elements of a typical sec- 
tion of a secondary network in an emergency when feeder A is 
out of operation. 
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Fig. 15—Short-circuit currents in regularly spaced network 
for various ratios of the impedance of a section of secondary 
main to the impedance of a network transformer. (a) An ex- 
tensive network having 45 network transformers ali with the 
same rating. (b) A small network having nine transformers 
all with the same rating. (c) Ratio of total fault current from 
the network to the short-circuit current of one of the network 
transformers for a solid three-phase fault at the secondary 
terminals of the transformer at the center of the network. 
Curve A is for the network shown in (a) and Curve B is for the 
network shown in (b). 


and a workable design developed. The sum of the loads 
on the transformers connected to any primary feeder 
indicates the required capacity in that feeder. 

The network calculator provides the best means of de- 
termining the fault currents in a network. However, if 
approximations are necessary, the curves in Fig. 15(¢) show 
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the current to a fault at the center of large and small net- 
works having regularly-spaced equal-capacity network 
units. The curves give the ratio of the total current from 
the network to the short-circuit current of a network trans- 
former, As indicated by the curves the ratio increases as 
the ratio of secondary-main impedance to transformer 
impedance decreases. Total current from the network 
does not include the eurrent from the transformer at the 
fault point. The total fault current from the network 
divides equally among the four secondary mains terminat- 
ing at the faulted junction point. One or the other of the 
arrangements shown in Fig, 15(a) or 15(b) usually approxi- 
mates the actual network arrangement where fault cur- 
rents are to be estimated. To use the eurves it is first 
necessary to determine the average impedance of the 
network-mam sections surrounding the fault point. The 
ratio of this impedanee to the impedance of a transformer 
in the actual network is the entry point to the curve for 
determining the C ratio of the network, Fig. 15 (a) or (b), 
that approximates the actual network, Multiplying the 
short-circuit current of the transformer, whose impedance 
is the basis of the main-transformer impedance ratio, by 
C ratio gives the total fault current supplied by the net- 
work. In a network having only one size of transformer 
the impedance and short-circuit current of that size trans- 
former is used for caleulating fault currents, If there is 
more than one size of transformer in the actual network 
the predominating size is used. The fault currents de- 
termined in this way are correct only for a network ar- 
rangement like that in Fig. 15(a) or 15(b) for which the C 
ratio is determined. The effect of minor deviations from 
the regularity of the arrangement will depend on how 
close the deviation is to the fault point. The effect of 
deviations remote from the fault point is indicated by the 
fact that each main a, Fig. 15(a), carries 3.5 percent of the 
total fault current from the network when the impedance 
ratio is 0.5 and a smaller percentage when impedance ratios 
are higher. Each transformer T supplies less than three 
percent of the fault current from the network for any 
impedance ratio, 


16. Special Applications 


The high degree of reliability, the simplicity of opera- 
tion, and the economy of the secondary-network system 
are desirable in several special cases such as in large or 
multi-story buildings, bulk loads where continuity of 
service is important, in generating plants for supplying 
auxiliary motors, and in industrial plants. The application 
of the secondary network in sume of these cases involves 
modifications of the network system but the basic prin- 
ciples of operation remain unchanged. 

Building or Vertical Networks—Fire pumps, eleva- 
tors, and similar services in tall buildings require a high 
degree of reliability that can be provided most economical- 
ly by a secondary-network system." Such buildings 
are almost invariably located in an underground -network 
area. Network units are located at several levels accord- 
ing to the location and size of the major loads in the build- 
ing. The primary feeders or subtransmission circuits that 
supply the street network surrounding the building are 
extended up through the building Lo the various network 
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units, The network units in the building are interconnect- 
ed by secondary ties that usually are connected to the 
secondary-network grid in the streets adjacent to the 
building. In some cases the secondary ties between the 
network units in the building do not serve any loads and 
the loads on the various floors between network units are 
supplied by short radial services from the network units. 
In other cases the tie circuits are tapped to serve the 
loads on the floors between network-unit locations. The 
tapped secondaries may have to be somewhat larger than 
untapped ones because the tapped ties have to supply 
loads as well as equalize the loads on the various network 
units. However, tapping the secondary mains between the 
network units eliminates the radial service circuits required 
when the ties are not tapped. 

The secondary network uses considerably less copper 
than does a radial system because power is carried to the 
various levels in the building over subtransmission or 
primary-feeder circuits instead of over large low-voltage 
services from secondary mains outside the building. Fur- 
thermore, the network generally provides better voltage 
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Fig. 16— Typical spot networks. (a) Two network units sup- 
plying a spot network bus from which services are tapped. (b) 
Two network units connected to spot-network bus through 
reactors. Services are supplied directly from terminals of net- 
work units. (c) Two network units supplying a spot-network 
bus through balancing transformers, Ány of these forms of 
the spot network may or may not be connected to the sec- 
ondary mains of a street network. 
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conditions, particularly in the upper floors of the building, 
and less loss because of the reduction in the length of low- 
voltage, high-current circuits. The secondary network 
utilizes all the diversity among the loads in the building to 
reduce the cireuit and transformer capacity required to 
supply the building load. 

The Spot Network is frequently used to supply a 
concentrated load such as a theater, a hospital, or a small 
industrial plant where a high degree of reliability of serv- 
ice is necessary.“ In its simplest form a spot network is a 
bus to which power is supplied by two or more network 
units, cach of which is supplied by a scparate primary 
feeder or subtransmission cireuit, Fig. 16(a). The opera- 
tion of the spot network is the same as that of the ordi- 
nary network. Instead of an interconnected grid of 
secondary mains the spot network uses a concentrated 
bus from which the loads are served. 

Since a spot-network is a relatively low impedance path 
between the associated supply circuits large circulating 
currents through the spot-network units, frequent pro- 
tector operations, or extremely unequal load division 
among the spot-network units may result from large 
voltage differences between the supply circuits because of 
other loads on those circuits. The most common methods 
of reducing circulating currents and equalizing load di- 
vision are shown in Figs. 16(b) and i6(c}. Reactors™ are 
relatively inexpensive but their use depends on the prac- 
ticability of dividing the load into parts approximately 
proportional to the transformer capacities. Because the 
network units usually are of equal rating the loads on the 
services must be nearly equal. In the scheme shown in 
Fig. 16(b) the voltages at the services are not necessarily 
equal and each service must be metered separately. Total- 
izing the loads, where that is necessary, requires complicat- 
ed equipment, Starting large motors on one of the services 
is more likely ta cause lamp flicker in the scheme in Fig. 
E6(b) than in a scheme where the services are supplied 
from a common bus. 

To avoid the difficulties involved in the use of reactors, 
balancing transformers” frequently are used as shown in 
Fig. 16(c) although they are more expensive than reactors. 
The balancing transformers operate like differentially 
connected current transformers in the secondary leads of 
the network units. Equal load currents in the leads of the 
network units induce voltages in the differentially con- 
nected secondary windings of the balancing transformers. 
These voltages add and cause s circulating current in the 
balancing-transformer secondaries. This circulating cur- 
rent is in such a direction in each transformer that it 
essentially neutralizes the magnetomotive force due to the 
load current flowing through the primary winding of each 
balancing transformer, and there is practically no voltage 
drop in the balancing-transformer primary windings to 
oppose the flow of load current. If only a circulating cur- 
rent flows in the secondary leads of the network units, 
that is, toward the spot-network bus from one unit and 
from the bus to the other network unit, the voltages in 
the balancing-transformer secondary windings oppose each 
other. Therefore, there is no current in the balancing- 
transformer secondaries, and there is a large voltage drop 
in the balancing-transformer primaries opposing the flow 
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of circulating current through the network units. The 
secondary winding of a balancing transformer must be 
short circuited, when its associated network protector 
opens, to prevent high voliage drops in other balancing 
transformers interconnected with the balancing trans- 
former whose primary circuit is open. 

The use of balancing transformers permits taking serv- 
ices from a common bus. It is not necessary to have equal 
loads on the services. The service loads can be totalized by 
current. transformers and simple metering equipment using 
the common bus potential. Motor starting currents and 
similar abrupt loads divide between the network units thus 
reducing the likelihood of lamp flicker. Balancing trans 
formers are generally used only when circulating currents 
and consequent protector operations are likely to occur 
frequently because of voltage differences between the cir- 
culls supplying the network units, Inequalities of load 
division among the network units usually do not justify 
balancing transformers because sufficient network-unit 
capacity must be installed so that the total load can be 
carried with one unit out of service, 

When a spot network is located in a secondary-network 
area the spot network bus is frequently tied to the street 
mains of the surrounding secondary network as shown in 
Fig. 16. This may improve the reliability of the spot 
network. It takes advantage of diversity between the 
spot-network load and the loads on the surrounding net- 
work to reduce the capacity required in the spot network. 

Power-Plani Networks—-The continuous operation 
of a steam generating plant depends not only on the 
reliability of the generators and boilers but also on the 
reliability of the auxiliaries such as draft fans, fuel han- 
dling equipment, boiler-feed pumps, and cooling-water 
pumps. Therefore it is extremely important that the 
power supply for the motors driving the auxiliaries be as 
reliable as possible. Many schemes are devised to improve 
the reliability of the power supply to the auxiliaries. These 
schemes use duplicate buses, duplicate transformers, 
throw-over switching, and various other devices. In many 
cases a secondary network is ideal not only from the 
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Fig. 17— Typical shematic diagram of a secondary network for 
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Fig. 18—A low-voltage network unit consisting of an air- 

cooled transformer, a high-voltage three-position selector 

switch, and a network protector for use in industrial plants, 
generating plants, and buildings. 


standpoint of service reliability but also from the stand- 
point of economy.“ A typical arrangement of the net- 
work system for supplying power-plant auxiliaries is shown 
in Fig. 17. The network mains are carried through the 
plant according to load locations and the loads are sup- 
plied from these mains. The network units are distributed 
along these mains in accordance with the distribution of 
toad. Two or more primary feeders are used to energize 
the network transformers. 

It is necessary to have two or more eireuits supplying 
the network, To avoid using a breaker to connect cach 
of the primary feeders of the network to the plant bus 
where the interrupting duty and the corresponding breaker 
cost are high, the primary feeders frequently are connected 
to the generator terminals as shown in Fig. 17. The hazard 
of a fault in a short primary feeder and the associated 
network unit or units usually is small enough that it docs 
not jeopardize the operation of the generator. However, 
there must be at least one network supply eireuit eon- 
nected to the station bus or an outside source. of power so 
that the plant auxiliaries can be energized when ail the 
generators are idle, The network protectors associated 
with a feeder supplied from the terminals of a generator 
must be interlocked with the generator breaker so that 
when the breaker is open the protector is locked open. 
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* Otherwise the protectors may close and attempt to 
|! parallel a generator with other generators through the 
network system. 

The utilization voltage for power-plant auxiliaries 
usually is nominally 440 volts. Since faults on circuits 
operating at that voltage frequently do not clear with- 
out being deenergized, limiters are connected in the 
secondary mains of a secondary network operating at 
thal voltage. The auxiliary load in a generating plant 
is highly concentrated and consequently the possible 
short-eireuit currents in a power-plant secondary-net- 
work system are usually much higher than in the 
ordinary street network. 

Small Towns—tIn the commercial areas of small 
residential towns it is sometimes necessary to put the 
distribution circuits underground. Under these con- 
ditions the secondary-network system has been ap- 
plied in many places where the load involved is only a 
few hundred kva.* These installations generally use 
light-duty network protectors and network trans- 
formers ranging in capacity from 50 to 150 kva. 
These small networks are usually supplied by only 
two primary feeders: in fact the supply circuits for 
the network units usually are subfeeders from over- 
head primary feeders that supply adjacent residential 
areas. In some cases the voltage level on one of the 
feeders is maintained enough higher than the other 
that the protectors associated with the other feeder 
are open under normal-load conditions and close only 
when the feeder with the higher voltage goes out of 
service or when an unusually high load peak occurs 
on the network. 

Industrial Plant Networks—The secondary-network 
system, Fig. 19, has been used to distribute power in in- 
dustrial plants 7*7? where a high degree of reliability and 
flexibility for load changes frequently are required. The 
utihzation voltage most frequently used in industrial 
plants is a nominal voltage of 440 but it may be 220 or 540. 
For the voltages above 220 some means of isolating faulted 
secondary tie circuits is necessary because faults at those 
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Fig. 19— Ty pical schematic diagram of a secondary network for 
distributing power in an industrial plant. 
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Fig. 20—A complete power system la a combination of generation, transmission, and several types of distribution systems. 
The particular combination of distribution systems used in any power system depends on economics and the types of loads, 
load densities, and quality of service required in local areas. ln this diagram A is a generating plant, B is a bulk power sub- 
station; C is a plant where an industrial-plant network is applicable; D is an industrial plant served by a subtransmission 
loop; E is a plant served by a single subtransmission circuit; F is a plant served by duplicate subtransmission circuits; G is 
a distribution substation supplying radial primary feeders: H is a primary-network unit substation: J is a singie-circuit 


distribution substation supplying a primary foeder in a rural area. 


voltages frequently do not burn clear. Furthermore, the 
arcing and noise accompanying a secondary fault that 
burns clear are Hkely to disturb the personnel in a plant 
where the secondary ties usually are overhead in conduit 
or similar enclosures. Therefore, limiters or similar pro- 
tective devices should be used in the secondary ties of an 
industrial-plant network as shown in Fig. 19. 

One modification of the secondary-network system for 
industrial-plant applications is the use of a secondary loop 
instead of a grid. The load density in.an industrial plant 
is high compared to that in urban areas where networks 
are applied. For that reason the transformer capacity and 
the corresponding fault current available is much higher 
in an industrial-plant network system than that in street 
networks. Omitting cross ties in a plant network and 
using a simple loop for the secondary ties reduce the 
available fault current. The use of parallel circuits in the 
loop sections facilitates selective operation of the limiters 
for isolating secondary faults. 

Another modification of the network system generally 
used in the imdustrial-plant applications is a primary 
selector switch by means of which each network unit can 
be connected to either of two feeders. Frequently the total 
load on a plant network is not enough to justify more than 
two feeders. On the basis of street-network design this 
requires about two units of transformer capacity for each 
unit of load. By using the selector switch the transformer 
normally supplied by a faulted feeder ean be switched to a 
good feeder, thus keeping all the transformer capacity in 
operation. It is necessary to have only enough reserve 
transformer capacity to permit any one transformer to be 
out of service because of a fault or for maintenance. In an 
industrial plant where the transformers are all in a small 
area the switching can be done quickly enough that the 
thermal capacity of the transformers permit them to carry 
the overload that occurs while the deenergized transform- 
ers are being switched back into service. 
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LAMP FLICKER ON POWER SYSTEMS 
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portant problems of the electrie industry since its 
inception. The sizes of many parts of a power 
system are determined largely by this one consideration 
alone. A large proportion of the selling price of electrical 
power is the interest and other fixed charges on production 
and distribution facilities, so that any improvement in regit- 
lation is ultimately reflected in higher rates. Similarly, 
types of load imposing exceptionally severe regulation re- 
quirements will also increase the cost of supplying energy. 
In the early days of the industry, a relatively wide range 
of voltage variation was permissible, because the public 
was at that time unaccustomed to uniform lighting in- 
tensity. Today, there is & greater consciousness as to 
whether the voltage level is about right, as indicated by 
the “whiteness” of the light and by lamp life. While, how- 
ever, a narrower voltage band is required than formerly, 
this is not always the limiting factor in voltage regulation. 
Numerous new devices have been added to power lines 
in the last few years, which impose rapid and frequent 
changes of load, with correspondingly rapid voltage 
changes. Repeated observations have shown that rapid 
changes of voltage are much more annoying than slow 
ones, so that “flicker” effects may limit the useful load- 
carrying ability of individual cireuits long before maximum 
Steady-state regulation or heating is reached. 
Consequently, the voltage regulation problem must now 
be considered from two angles: the normal drop in voltage 
from light load to full load, and the superimposed flickers 
due io motor-starting and to various pulsating and ir- 
regular loads, The differences in voltage between light 
and full load affect the performance, efficiency, and life of 
electrical equipment, and are treated in Chap. 10. The 
present chapter considers only the flicker component of 
voltage regulation, and deals primarily with the reaction 
of the human eye to variations in electric light intensity. 


W ponent» regulation has been one of the most im- 


I. PERMISSIBLE FLICKER 


The permissible amount of flicker voltage cannot be 
stated concisely for several reasons. There is first the 
human element; one individual may think objectionable 
a flicker not perceptible to another. The lighting fixture 
used is of considerable importance. Smaller wattage in- 
candescent lamps change illumination more quickly upon 
a change of voltage than lamps with heavier filaments. 
The character of the voltage change is also important. 
Cyelic or rapidly recurring voltage changes are generally 
more objectionable than non-eyelic. On non-cyclie changes 
the annoyance due to the flicker is affected by the rate of 
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change, duration of change, and frequency of occurrence of 
the flicker. These and other factors greatly complicate the 
problem of assigning limits to permissible flicker voltages. 

Numerous investigators have studied the flicker prob- 
lem. The most complete analysis is found in the report 
“The Visual Perception and Tolerance of Flicker,” pre 
pared by Utilities Coordinated Researeh, Inc. and printed 
in 1937, from which Figs. t to 4 of this chapter are re- 
produced. 

Figure 1 shows the cyclic pulsation of voltage at which 
ficker of 115 volt tungsten-filament lamp is just percep- 
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FREQUENCY OF VOLTAGE PULSATION (CYCLES PER SEC.) 
Fig. 1— Cyclic pulsation of voltage at which flicker of 115-volt 
tungsten filament lamp is just perceptible—derived from 1104 
Observations by 95 persons in field tests of 25-watt, 40-watt, 
and 60-watt lamps conducted by Commonwealth Edison 
Company. Figures on curves denote percentages of observers 
expected to perceive flicker when cyclic voltage pulsations of 
indicated values and frequencies are impressed on lighting 
circuits. Plotted points denote medians of observation- at 
various frequencies, number of observations in each case 

being indicated by adjacent figures, 


tible. Flickers as low as 14 volt were perceptible in 10 
percent of the observations, when the rate of variation 
was 8 cycles per second. In order for the variations to be 
perceptible in 90 percent of the observations, however, 
the voltage change had to be over one volt at the same 
frequency. The range between 6 and 12 cycles per second 
was the most critical. 

Figure 2 shows the minimum abrupt voltage dip to cause 
perceptible flicker in a 60-watt, 120-volt tungsten-filament 
lamp, as a function of intensity of illumination. Curves 
are shown for 5 and 15 eycles (60 cycles per second basis) 
durations of voltage dip. It should be noted that abrupt 
voltage dips of 1.5 to 2.0 volts were perceptible. 
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MINIMUM ABRUPT VOLTAGE DROP FOR 
PERCEPTION OF FLICKER (VOLTS) 


Fig. 2—Minimum abrupt voltage drop for perception of 

flicker of 60-watt, 120-volt coiled-coil tungsten-filament 

lamps operated on 60-cycle alternating current. Each point 
represents the means of the observation of 44 persons. 


Figure 3 shows the effect of “duration of transition” of 
voltage on the average threshold of perceptibility of flicker 
for tungsten-filament lamps. This curve shows quite 
clearly that whereas an abrupt change of about 114 volts 
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Fig. 3—Effect of duration of transition of voltage on average 
threshold of perceptibility of flicker of tungsten-filament 
lamps. 


is perceptible, a change of B volts or more is necessary 
before voltage variations requiring several seconds for 
completion ean be perceived. 

Figures 1 to 3 are of interest in showing the perceptibil- 
ities for various classes of flicker voltages. These are not 
working limits, because a perceptible flicker is not neces- 
sarily an objectionable one. Fig. 4 shows the recommended 
maximum allowable cyclic variation of voltages as set up 
by various authorities for their own use. The variations in 
these recommendations is an indication of the extent to 
which individual judgment enters the problem. The curves 
are nevertheless an exceedingly valuable guide. 

Cyclic flicker, when perceptible, is likely to be obiec- 
tionable, at least to some individuals. Isolated voltage 
dips, however, even if plainly perceptible, are not ob- 
jectionable Lo the majority of individuals unless rather 
frequent. It can, therefore, be expected that larger vari- 
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Fig. 4—Recommended maximum allowable cyclic variation of 
voltage. 


TABLE I—MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE VOLTAGE FLUCTUATIONS 





Volts on 115 Volt Basis 








Class of Service Very Ex- 
Infre- | Fre- Fre- tremely 
quent | quent quent | Fre- 
quent 
A, *On a substation bus feeding only 
power lines. oo... o... 6 4 3 3 
B. *On a power Hne primary whose 


entire output is not taken by the 
one eustomer and read at the 
customer's premises. .......... 8 6 4 4 
C. On a power line whose entire out- 
put is taken by one customer and 
read at the eustamer's premises 
D. Ona substation bus feeding dis- 
tribution circuit and on distribu- 


No| definite Limilt 








tion circuit primaries.......... 6 8** 2 2 
E. Ona distribution circuit second- 
ary: 
(a) At the secondary customer 
causing the fluctuation... .. 6 6 4 3 
(b) At the secondary customer 
not causing the fluctuation. . 6 s* 3 2 











*Loop Power Lines or their equivalent automatic throwover lines shall be con- 
sidered as Distribution Circuits, 

**On Farm Lines this limit has heen increased to six volts because motor starting 
is so largely confined to daylight hours, This limit permits us to reasonably cope 
with the long distances encountered 


DEFINITIONS: 


1. Infrequent Flicker shall include cases occurring six times or less in twenty-four 
hours hut not more than once between 6:06 p.m. and 12:00 midnight, This provision 
ig intended to cover apparatus such as molor generators, fans, pumps. eto.. which 
normally run continuously throughout the working day. 


2. Frequent Flicker shall include cases occurring not oftener than three times per 
hour, except that between 6:00 p.m. and 12:00 midnight they shall not occur more 
than once per hour, This provision is intended to cover apparatus such as machine 
tools, electric furnaces, ete., which are periodically started and stopped throughout 
the working day. 

3, Very Frequent shall include cases occurring not oftener than once a minute 
on the average and shall include all except rapidly and regularly recurring flickers. 
This provision is intended to cover such apparatus as elevator motors, automatic 
pumps, ice machines, etc., which gre started fairly frequently but, in general, are 
not regularly started several traes à minule. 

4. Extremely Frequent shall include all cases occurring more frequently than the 
above. This provision is intended to cover such apparatus as flashing signs, welders, 
gravel pit hoists, and certain electric furnaces, which are frequently aad repeatedly 
stopped and started or rapidly leaded and unloaded during normal use. 


ations are permissible for non-cyclie than for cyclic vari- 
ations, but that the amount of tolerable dip depends upon 
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the frequency of occurrence and the class of service. Here 
again, judgment is an important factor as well as technical 
facts. The maximum allowable fluctuations practiced by 
one operating company are shown in Table 1. 

This is a very comprehensive set of standards and has 
proved satisfactory in practice, 


TE. ORIGIN OF FLICKER VOLTAGES 


Flicker voltages may originate in the power system, but 
most frequently in the equipment connected to it. 


1. Generating Equipment 


Prime Movers—Engine driven generators are prob- 
ably responsible for most of the rare cases of flicker origi- 
nating due to the power system itself. Curve (a) of Fig. 5 
shows the variation in tangential force of a four cylinder 
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Fig. 5--Curves from a four-cylinder 300 rpm Diesel engine at 
full load driving a generator. The variation in velocity caused 
a corresponding variation in the generated voltage. 


300 rpm Diesel engine at full load, and Curve (b) shows 
the corresponding percent change in angular velocity of 
the rotating parts. With all other factors constant, this 
non-uniform rate of rotation produces a fluctuation in 
amplitude of the generator voltage The total variation 
in voltage is the same as the total variation in speed; in 
this example 0,7 percent, The frequency of the variation 
is equal to the rpm times the number of power strokes 
per revolution; in this case 300X2="600 per minute or 
10 per second. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it is seen that 0.7 percent change in 
voltage is readily perceived by most individuals. Fig. 4 
indicates that most operators regard this as too much 
flicker to be tolerable. About the only practicable remedies 
are increasing the flywheel effect, or changing the speed 
to get within a less objectionable frequency range. In this 
actual case, the flicker of the original installation caused 
many complaints and it was satisfactorily corrected by 
increasing the flywheel effect. 

. When two or more engine-driven generators are in eon- 
finuous operation at the same station, the amplitude of 
the fluctuation can frequently be lowered, and the fre- 
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quency doubled to get it out of the objectionable range, 
by synchronizing the generators so that the power strokes 
of the two engines alternate rather than occur simultane- 
ously. This can be done because there are usually more 
poles on the generators than cylinders on the engine, par- 
ticularly in those engines where the flicker is in the ob- 
jectionable range. A stroboscope or similar device used 
with the regular synehroscope permits such synchronizing. 

it has sometimes been thought that it should be possible 
to correct flicker of this type by the use of special voltage 
regulators of unusually fast response. In practically every 
case this is completely out of the question because the 
frequency of the flicker is too high for the time constant 
of the generator field. For example, the field time constant 
of a typical moderate-sized engine-type generator is be- 
iween 0.5 and 1.5 seconds, whereas the range of most 
objectionable flicker is between 14 and 1l; second per cycle. 
Even electronic excitation systems are unable to regulate 
voltage at such a high rate. 

Generators—A symmetrical generator with constant 
load, excitation and angular velocity produces a constant 
terminal voltage. If any of these quantities varies, how- 
ever, the terminal voltage also varies. 

It is possible to have a sufficient degree of non-uniform- 
ity in the generator air gap to cause pulsating terminal 
voltage. However, the commercial manufacturing toler- 
ances are sufficiently close that no case of flicker due to 
this cause is known to have occurred. To produce flicker 
in this manner, both the rotor and stator must be eccentric. 
Stator bores of all but the smallest size machines will in- 
herently have a certain degree of eccentricity, because they 
must be built up with segmental laminations. In spite of 
this built-up construction, quite close tolerances are held 
by the use of accurate dies and assembly keys and dowels. 
Further attempts at improvement would be very difficult 
as it would require boring or grinding the inner bore of 
the stator punchings. This is quite undesirable from the 
standpoint of accumulation of iron chippings and filings 
between laminations and into the slots, which might result 
in a condition of insulation breakdown and localized heat- 
ing of the stator The rotor eccentricity is, because of the 
necessity of dynamic balancing, held normally to quite 
close tolerances. Since no voltage fluctuations ean be pro- 
duced if the rotor is concentric with the shaft, no modifi- 
cation of standard manufacturing procedures has ever been 
necessary from the standpoint of flicker voltages. 

Abrupt changes of load on generators produce corre- 
sponding changes in the terminal voltages. This voltage 
fluctuation is the result of two factors: the change in speed, 
and the regulation of the machine. In central station 
practice it is very unusual for change in speed to be a 
significant factor. Sudden load increments are usually too 
small as compared with the total generating capacity to 
change the speed materially. Even if the speed changes, 
however, the rate at which the voltage drops is ordinarily 
so slow, that the effect is imperceptible to the eye (see 
Fig. 3). 

A typical voltage-time regulation curve of a large tur- 
bine generator, following sudden application of load is 
shown in Fig. 6. Speed and excitation voltage are assumed 
constant. Three points on this curve are of especial in- 
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Fig. 6—Voitage-time regulation of a large turbo-generator 
following sudden application of load. 


terest. Point (a) is the voltage immediately following the 
application of load; point (b) is the voltage after the 
voltage has settled; point (c) is an extrapolation of the 
curve from (b) back to zero time. Each of these points 
may be determined closely by the use of the appropriate 
generator reactance. In fact, the standard definition of 
the various reactances has been made for this particular 
use, For a fuller diseussion of machine characteristics 
see Chap. 6. 

Point (a) is determined by the use of the machine sub- 
transient reactance za". In the case of an initially un- 
loaded machine, the voltage (0-a) is the vector difference 
between the no-load voltage and the product of the load 
current times the subtransient reactance. That is, 


0-a = E, — Ez" 


The voltage rapidly falls further to a point (x) and at 
a much lower rate to point (b). 

The reason may be described approximately as follows. 
At the instant of load application, the magnetic flux in 
the air gap remains substantially constant, and the initial 
drop in voltage is prmeipally that due to reactance of the 
armature winding. However, the armature currents set 
up a demagnetizing effect to buck the field flux. The 
decreasing field flux generates voltages and currents in the 
field structure, which resist or delay the ultimate change. 
The induced currenta in some parts of the field structure, 
such as the eddy currents in the pole face, damper wind- 
ings, or rivets, subside rapidly because of the high resist- 
ance of the path, and allow part of the flux to change 
quickly. In the average machine, about 0.1 second is 
required for this change. Most of the change of voltage 
between points (a) and (2) is due to this cause. The 
majority of the field flux is encircled by the field winding 
which is of very low resistance, and, therefore, constitutes 
an effective damper to rapid ehanges of voltage. The 
change in voltage from (x) to (b), therefore, constitutes 
an effective damper to rapid changes of voltage. The 
change in voltage from (x) to (b) is, therefore, compara- 
tively slow, from 3 to 10 seconds being required for 90 
percent of the change to take place in large machines. 

Point (x) is not direetly calculable by using standard 
machine reactances alone. Point (c), however, can be 
calculated in the same manner as point (a), except that 
transient reactance is used. That is 


0 = H, Eos 
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Similarly, point (6) is caleulated from synchronous re- 
actance using the relation: 


0-b  E,— Ira 


The transition from (a) to (z} and from (x) to (6) may 
be caleulated by using the appropriate machine time con- 
stants. This procedure is more fully described in Chap. 6. 
From the standpoint of flicker voltage, the following points 
are of interest. 

For single load applications more than 10 eyeles in du- 
ration (on a 60-cycle system), the voltage regulation point 
(c) of Fig. 6, calculated from the transient reactance, is 
the determining quantity. Fig. 2 shows that there is little 
difference in perception lasting from $ to 15 cycles of volt- 
age drop. In average machines, the subtransient drop is 
usually about two-thirds of the transient drop. However, 
after about the first 5 eycles, the voltage drops to the value 
determined by transient reactance. A further drop in 
vollage takes place due to the decrement of the field, 
reaching point (b) on Fig. 6. Usually, this synchronous 
reactance drop is not more than two or three times the 
transient reactance drop. Automatie voltage regulators 
may limit the drop to less than 114 times the transient 
drop. Reference to Fig. 3 shows that for a transition time 
of the order required (3 to 10 seconds), the additional 
voltage drop due to field decrement is not perceptible 

For load durations less than 5 cycles, it is likely that the 
regulation as calculated from the subtransient reactance 
determines the permissible flicker. While the voltage drop 
at the end of 5 cycles is greater than initially, the transition 
is gradual and it is doubtful if the eye can discern so 
smal! a difference. 

For load durations between 5 and 10 cycles, it is prob- 
able that an average between subtransient and transient 
reactances should be used to calculate flicker voltages for 
comparison with perception data similar to those given in 
Figs. 1 to 3. 

The proper reactance to be used to calculate the effect 
of cyclic variations depends upon the frequency of their 
occurrence. The following range is suggested for gener- 
ators 5000 kva and above. 





Pulsation Frequency 





Cycles per Second Reactance 
1-4 za 
; r 
5-12 Ta tzal 
2 
12-30 za m 





In smaller machines the field time constant may be so 
short that pulsation frequencies below 2 cycles per second 
may require tho use of synchronous reactance. 

Excitation Systems—Excitation systems are rarely 
the cause of flicker voltages in central station practice. In 
larger generators, field time constants above 3 seconds 
cause variation in armature voltage to be very gradual 
no matter how fast the excitation may change. Occasion- 
ally, hunting of generator voltage regulators causes wide 
voltage fluctuations, but this is not à true flicker. On small 
generators, continuously vibrating regulators oecasionally 
cause a small pulsation of the armature voltage. 
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Since the alternator field constant is usually too high to 
permit exciter fluctuations to show up in the alternator 
terminal voltage, correction of flicker by means of excita- 
tion control is not practical. In other words, the amount 
of generator flicker depends upon its inherent reactance 
characteristics and eannot be substantially improved by 
excitation control, 

Short Circuits and Switching Surges—Short circuit 
currents, because of their magnitude, produce large voltage 
drops and attendant flicker. Reduction in the amount of 
voltage drop is not feasible without major changes in 
system layout and large expenditures. The duration of 
the voltage drop can, however, be markedly reduced in 
a number of cases by the use of high-speed relays and 
breakers. Flicker due to short circuits occurs so seldom 
that ne special consideration for this purpose alone is 
necessary. The tendency is toward a gradual reduction 
in flicker, as system improvements are made for other 
purposes such as protection of lines against lightning, 
installation of high speed relays and breakers, etc. These 
comments apply to networked systems; in radial lines, 
shert circuits produce outages, a distinctly different 
problem. 

Line switching rarely produces flicker unless load is 
picked up or dropped, or lines with large charging currents 
are switched. Here again, special provisions to reduce 
flicker are rarely necessary. 


2. Utilization Equipment 


Most of the flicker on central station systems is due to 
the customer’s utilization equipment. The following are 
some of the more common types of equipment known to 
cause flicker. 

Motor Starting—Probably most of the flicker prob- 
lems are caused by the starting of motors. For reasons 
of cost, efficiency, and reliability, commercial general pur- 
pose motors require a momentary starting current several 
times their full load running current, in order to produce 
sufficient starting torque. 

Three general classes of motor installations are of im- 
portance in the flicker problem, 

(1) Single phase fractional horsepower motors com- 

monly used in homes and small stores. 

(2) Integral-horsepower polyphase motors operated 
from secondary distribution circuits, such as in 
small shops, large stores and buildings, and re- 
cently in a small number of homes for air condi- 
tioning. 

(3) Large integral-horsepower three-phase motors op- 
erated from primary lines, mostly by industrial 
concerns. 

(1) Single phase fractional horsepower motors are man- 
ufactured in large quantities, and to maintain this extent 
of usage, they must continue to be low in cost, economical, 
rugged and reliable. ‘These requirernents have led to sev- 
eral classes of motors depending upon the service, with 
one class designed specifically for frequent starting with 
low starting current. This motor is used in great quantities 
in domestic refrigerators and oil burners, and the 14 horse- 
power 110-volt class usually has a locked-rotor starting 
current of 20 amperes or less. It is not unduly expensive 
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to design a distribution system to supply 20 amperes at 
110 velts without objectionable lamp flicker. Where single 
phase 110/220 systems are used, 40-ampere starting cur- 
rents are permissible on the 220-volt connection, allowing 
larger motors to be used, 

(2) Integral-horsepower motors on secondary circuits 
are potential sources of flicker. In most cases, such motors 
are used In areas of high load concentration and the power 
circuits are correspondingly large. This usually permits 
ordinary 3-phase squirrel eage motors to be started di- 
rectly across the lines. In some cases, however, the size 
of a motor is out of preportion with its supply line. The 
practical solution is to use a starter that limits the initial 
inrush of current and thereafter changes the current in 
increments sufficiently small to prevent objectionable 
lamp flicker. 

(3) Supplying large motors from primary power lines 
is usually not troublesome because such motors are usually 
located in an “Industrial district where power supply lines 
are inherently heavy and where wider limits of voltage 
drop are permissible (See Table 1). There are nevertheless 
a number of cases particularly in rural communities, where 
motor ratings are too high for the power facilities. A suit- 
able motor starter may correct such cases, although in 
some installations other measures may be required. 

Starting currents for both induction and synchronous 
motors at full voltage vary from 5 to 10 times full load, 
depending upon the size, number of poles, and other ap- 
plication requirements, such as required starting, pull-in, 
and pull-out torques. The power factor under locked- 
rotor conditions varies between 25 and 50 percent. For 
approximate calculations, a starting current of 6 times 
normal at 35 percent power factor may be used. Wide 
variations from this should be expected, and specific data 
should always be used when obtainable. 

Motor-Driven Reciprocating Loads—This type of 
load usually consists of air compressors, pumps and re- 
frigerators. The motor load varies cyclically with each 
power stroke and produces a corresponding variation in 
the line current. Thus, comparatively small variations of 
voltage may be objectionable if the pulsation oceurs 6 to 
12 times per second. (See Fig. 1.) Difficulty from this 
source has been caused in the past by domestic refriger- 
ators, but in modern designs both the frequeney of pulsa- 
tion and the amount of fluctuation have been improved, 
so that complaints from this cause are now rare. 

Figure 7 is an oscillogram showing the armature voltage, 
current and three-phase power of an air compressor driven 
by a 100-horsepower wound rotor induction motor. There 
are several points of interest on this oscillogram. First, 
although the voltage variation can scarcely be detected 
on the oscillogram, it actually was very objectionable to 
lighting customers. This shows that oscillographs used in 
the conventional manner may not always be suitable 
for flicker-voltage measurements. Second, the three-phase 
power and current fluctuations occur simultaneously and 
the peak is about 214 times the minimum. This is interest- 
ing because it shows that the slip of induction type motors 
cannot prevent load fluctuations from showing up in the 
supply lines, unless the inertia of the load is high or the 
rate of power pulsation is high. 
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Publication C 50-1943 “American Standard Rotating 
Electrical Machinery” of the American Standards Com- 
mittee establishes the amount of pulsations for synchro- 
nous motors. Section 3-160 reads: 

"Pulsating Armature Current: When the driven load such as 
that of reciprocating type pumps, compressors, ete., requires a, 
variable torque during each revolution, the combined installation 
shall have sufficient inertia in its rotating parts to limit the 
variations in motor armature current to a value not exceeding 
66 percent of full load current. 

“Nore [—The basis of determining this variation shall be 
by oscillograph measurement and not by ammeter readings. A 
line shall be drawn on the oseillogram through the consecutive 
peaks of the current wave. This line is the envelope of the cur- 
rent wave. The variation is the difference between the maximum 
and minimum ordinates of this envelope. This variation shall 
not exceed 66 per cent of the maximum value of the rated full 
load eurrent of the motor. (The maximum value of the motor 
armature current to be assumed as 1.41 times the rated full load 
current.) Adopted Standard 6-13-1923.” 

The above excerpt provides a basis for standardization 
and gives a criterion for a design unlikely to cause flicker. 
However, there are still possibilities that this amount of 
pulsation may at times result in flicker, particularly if the 
rate is between 6 and 12 cycles per second, and the supply 
Ene impedance is high. 

An analysis of Fig. 7 shows that with an induction motor 
both the current and power factor pulsate when the motor 
load varies, the power factor being highest when the load 
is highest as shown in the tabulation below. Usually, the 
armature time constant is high compared with the rate 
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Fig. 7—Oscillogram of current t, voltage E, and three phase 

power W of a 100-hp wound-rotor induction motor driving an 

air compressor, The voltage change which cannot be meas- 
ured from the oscillogram caused objectionable flicker. 
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of load fluctuation, and the steady-state performance of 
moderately-sized induetion motors as determined by test 
or circle diagram may be used in ealeulating flicker due to 
oyelic load variation of power factor with load, but specific 
data should be used where obtainable. 





Load, Percent Power Factor, Percent 





25 72 
50 78 
15 85 
100 87 
125 90 





The variation of power factor of a synchronous motor 
during cyclic load fluctuations is a more complicated phe- 
nomenon. The average power factor is, of course, greatly 
influenced by the supply voltage and by the field excita- 
tion. The variations from this average power factor due 
to load fluctuation is largely dependent upon the rate of 
the fluctuations as compared with the time constant of the 
field. For example, if the field time constant is 1 second 
and the load fluetuates once every 2 seconds the synchro- 
nous reactance of the machine determines the extent of the 
change in power factor. If, however, the power fluetua- 
tions are, say, 8 eycles per second, the transient reactance 
largely determines the change in power factor because the 
load swings are too rapid to demagnetize the field. 

Since in flicker problems, the change in load is of greater 
concern than the magnitude of the load, the average power 
factor is of no particular interest. The preferable proce- 





Fig. 8—Vector diagrams illustrating method of obtaining 

magnitude and phase position of synchronous motor current 

and magnitude of bus voltage with change of load. X, is 
aystem reactance and Xy, is motor reactance, 
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dure, if complete motor data are available, is to calculate 
the changes in the bus supply voltage to the motor due to 
changes in the load on the motor. The method is illus- 
trated in the vector diagrams on Fig. 8. Vector diagram 
(a) shows the veetor relations for a synchronous motor 
operating at full load and 80 percent power factor lead. 
Es Evu and E, are respectively the system voltage, bus 
supply voltage to the motor and the internal voltage of the 
motor. FR, and IX, are the voltage drops through the 
system impedance. £X, is the drop through the motor 
where X, may be the synchronous, transient or sub- 
transient reactance depending upon the rate of load fluctu- 
&tion compared to the time constant of the machine. 
Using diagram (a) as the starting point where the motor 
power factor angle 4 is known along with the average 
load, Ej, and all of the reactances, the change in bus 
voltage can be obtained as shown in vector diagram (b). 
For aH sudden changes in load the system voltage, Ea and 
the internal voltage of the motor, Em, remain substantially 
constant. To determine the sudden dip in bus voltage it 
is necessary to calculate a curve of bus voltage against 
motor load or motor load change. This requires for each 
point on the eurve that a magnitude of eurrent be assumed 
and the voltage drop through the system and motor de- 
termined. This will locate the internal voltage E, with 
respect to the system voltage E, (In Fig. 8 E, and also 
E, in the diagrams (a) and (b) have the same magnitude). 
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Fig. 9—Characteristics of a typical synchronous motor at 
nermai rated voltage. Curve A is for rapid changes in load 
from inítial value and curve B is for slow changes. 
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The position of the voltage drops will then determine the 
position of the current vector as well as the bus voltage 
vector Erw- Using the current, voltage (Ens) and the 
angle between them the power can be found. With the 
curve of bus voltage against motor load change the voltage 
for any desired change in motor load can be obtained, 
The variation in reactive kva with real power is shown 
in Fig. 9 for a typical synchronous motor. These data are 
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Fig. 10 —Characteristics of a typical induction motor. 


for a power factor of 80 percent at full load, but for ordi- 
nary purposes the variations in reactive factor may be 
superimposed on the initial reactive factor. Curve A is 
for a rapid rate of fluctuation starting from full load 80 
percent power factor; Curves B are for a rate slow com- 
pared to the field time constant with fixed terminal voltage. 

Motor Driven Intermittent Loads—-In this cate- 
gory fall motor drives where the nature of the work calls 
for heavy overloads, and for cyelic loads of long and ir- 
regular period. Saw mills and coal cutters are typical 
examples of applications where heavy overloads, some- 
times to the stalling point, are common and difficult to 
prevent. The motor currents in such installations vary 
rapidly from light load, through pull-out at heavy current 
and high power factor, to the high locked-rotor current at 
low power factor. Punch presses and shears are examples of 
applications where the load goes through wide variations, 
but where flywheels and other design features limit both 
the rate of application and magnitude of the load swings. 

Motors used to drive intermittent loads are likely to 
have been designed with special characteristics. If possible, 
the fluctuation in current and power factor should be ob- 
tained by test or from the manufacturer. In the absence 
of such specific data, Curve B of Fig. 9 may be used for 
slow cycling intermittent loads, and the curve of Fig. 10 
may be used for applications where pull-out and stalling 
occur. 

Electric Furnaces—There are three general types of 
electric furnaces—resistance, induction, and arc. The re- 
sistance furnace usually causes no more flicker than any 
other resistance load of comparable size. Most induction 
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Fig. 11-—Three-phase melting arc furnace of the Heroult type. 


furnaces operate at high frequency, and therefore, are 
connected to the power line through a frequency changer 
and consequently represent a fairly steady load. 

Three-phase steel melting arc furnaces of the Heroult 
type, illustrated in Fig. 11, are being used to a considerable 
extent to make high grade alloy steel, and frequently cause 
voltage flicker. 

While the average load factor and power factor of elec- 
tric arc furnaces are as good or better than many other 
industrial devices, the problem of supplying them with 
power la usually much more difficult. During the melting 
down period, pieces of steel scrap will at times, more or 
less, completely bridge the electrodes, approximating a 
short circuit on the secondary side of the furnace trans- 
former. Consequently, the melting down period is char- 
acterized by violent fluctuations of current at low power 
factors, single-phase. When the refining period is reached, 
the steel has been melted down to a pool and are lengths 
can be maintained uniform by automatic electrode regu- 
lators, so that stable ares can be held on all three elec- 
trodes. The refining period is, therefore, characterized by 
a steady three-phase load of high power factor. 

The size of load fluctuations during the melting down 
peried is influenced by a number of factors, of which the 
rate of melting is perhaps the most important. The fur- 
nace-supply transformers have winding taps for control of 
the arc voltage and in the smaller sizes (about 6000 kva 
and below) have separate built-in reactors to limit the 
current and stabilize the are. The rate of melting is subject 
to further control by means of electrode regulators. Some- 
times the production of the furnaces is stepped up by 
raising the are voltage, reducing the series reactance, rais- 
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ing the regulator settings or by a combination of several 
of these procedures. Forcing the furnace in this manner 
increases both the magnitude and the violence of the load 
swings. The type of the scrap being melted also affects 
the extent of the load swings, heavy scrap causing wider 
fluctuations than light scrap. 

‘The oscillogram of Fig. 12 represents a short part of a 
melting-down period of a 10 000-kva are furnace. At times, 
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Fig. 12— Oscillogram at start of heat in a 10 000 kva Heroult 

type three-phase arc furnace, A single-phase arc struck and 

restruck 10 times in the space of 15 seconds before all three 

phases struck. After this initial period, all three phases struck 

and restruck 10 times with currents in ali three phases fairly 

well balanced before the arcs became generally stable. A por- 
tion of this performance is shown on this figure", 


the current variations occur at a periodicity approximating 
the rate of the most objectionable flicker. A graphic chart 
illustrating the variation of load over a longer period of 
operation is shown in Fig. 13. These two figures are 
reprints of figures from reference 10. 

Calculated curves in Fig. 14 show the electrical char- 
acteristics of a 10 000-kva, three-phase arc furnace. These 
curves were prepared on the assumption that the maximum 
attainable current would be approximately twice normal 
at 50 percent power factor. The effective impedance of 
the are (based on 11 500 volts in the primary) is plotted 
as the abscissa. For convenience, zero ohms, as plotted, 
represents the minimum are resistance as determined by 
the so-called short circuit condition. Actually, at this 
point there is appreciable voltage drop at the electrode 
tips, and considerable are energy; the curves are plotted 
in this manner only to show the working range. It is of 
interest that the point of maximum power is not that of 
maximum kva, The usual melt-down range is probably 
between the points corresponding to 0 and 10 ohms, the 
arcs fluctuating during this period so that the heating 
effect is some sort of an average between these limits. The 
refining range is probably above 10 ohms. 

It is difficult to obtain definite figures on the values of 
instantaneous swings in current and power factor for use 
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Fig, 13—Graphic charts at time of same heat shown on oscil- 
logram of Fig. 12, Furnace swings occur approximately once 
a acond”, 


in flicker determinations, because an oscillograph must be 
used and the maximum swings cannot always be caught. 
On small furnaces, the current may reach a maximum of 
37% times that at full load, but the process of reaching this 
value is usually through a series of small increments, and 
as noted previously the annoyance to Hghting customers 
is largely a matter of the rate of change rather than the 
total change, 

The kva swings given in Figure 15 aro equivalent swings. 
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Fig. 14—Electrical characteristics of a 10 090 kva, three-phase 
arc furnace. 


These values will give approximately the same flicker as 
the single-phase swings given in references 14 and 15. The 
curve values are not the maximum possible swings for a 
given furnace size but are good values to use in estimating 
flicker. The frequency of occurrence of these swings cor- 
responds to the Extremely Frequent classification as given 
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Fig. 15 Equivalent kva swings in an electric arc furnace. 


in Table 1. Load swings can occur more rapidly, but their 
magnitudes are less than those in F ig. 15. These curves 
can be used in conjunction with the method suggested in 
Sec. 5, to estimate the amount of flicker. The information 
shown in Fig. 15, together with suitable system constants 
should give a fair approximation of the flicker voltage to 
be expected. 

Electric Welders —This is a class of equipment. of 
great importance in power system flicker. Most welders 
have a smaller “on” time than “of” time, and conse- 
quently, the total energy consumed is small compared with 
the instantaneous demand. Fortunately, most welders are 
located in factories, where other processes require a large 
amount of power, and where the supply facilities are suffi- 
ciently heavy, so that no flicker trouble is experienced. 
In isolated cases, but nonetheless important, the welder 
may be the major load in the area, and serious flicker 
may be imposed on distribution systems adequate for 
ordinary loads. 
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The more common types of electric welders are: 


(1) Flash welders 
(2) Pressure butt welders 
(3) Projection welders 
(4) Resistance welders 
(a) Spot 
(b) Seam 


In welders the source voltage, usually 230, 460 or 2300 
volts is stepped down to a few volts to send high current 
through the parts to be welded. Practically all welders 
in service are single-phase, although experimental three- 
phase welders show promise. 

With flash welders, one piece is held rigidly, and the 
other is held in quasi-contact with it, with voltage applied. 
An arc is formed, heating the metal to incandescence, and 
the movable piece is made to follow to maintain the are. 
The heating of the metal is partly by the passage of current 
and partly by burning with the are. After a sufficient 
temperature and heat penetration has been obtained, the 
pieces are forced together under great pressure. In some 
cases, the power is cut off before this“upset”; in others, 
the power is left on. The current, drawn during the flash- 
ing period, is irregular because of the instability of the are, 
so that the flicker effect is obnoxious more than if the 
current were steady at its maximum value. The average 
power factor during flashing may be as high as 60 percent. 
At upset, it is about 40 percent. The flashing may last up 
to 20 or 30 seconds, but 10 seconds is more common. The 
duration of power during upset is usually short; of the 
order of 14 second. This type of welder may draw up 
to 1000 kva during flashing and about twice this loading 
at upset. 

Pressure butt welders are similar to flash welders, except 
for the important difference that the parts being welded 
are kept continuously in contact by a following pressure. 
The heating is produced primarily by contact resistance. 
From a power supply standpoint the butt welder is more 
desirable than the flash welder because the welding current 
once applied, is practically steady and the only flicker 
produced is at the time power is applied and removed. 
The range of currents and power factors is about that 
for flash welders. 

Projection welders are similar to pressure butt welders 
except that the latter usually join pieces of about equal 
size, and projection welders usually join small pieces to 
large ones. The current demand is usually smaller, but 
the operations are likely to be more frequent. 

In resistance welders current is applied through elec- 
trodes to the parts to be welded, usually thin sheets of 
steel or aluminum. The weld is accurately timed to bring 
the metal just to the welding temperature. The pieces are 
fused together in a small spot. In the spot welder, one or 
a few such spots completes the weld. In a seam welder, 
a long succession of spots produces the equivalent of a 
single continuous weld or seam. Resistance welders are 
characterized by large short-time currents. In spot weld- 
ers, the current may be applied for only a few cycles (on 
a G0-cycle basis), with welds following one another in a 
fraction of a second up to about a minute. Thus, from a 
flicker standpoint there are a succession of individual volt- 
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(b) 
Fig. 16—Ignitron timer for resistance welder. 


age dips occurring at objectionably frequent intervals. 
Seam welders have an “on” duration of a few cycles fol- 
lowed by an “off” duration also of only a few cycles. The 
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fa) (b) 


Fig. 17—Typical resistance welders—(a) spot welder, (b) seam 
welder, 


process is a continuous one while a given piece is in the 
machine, and since the periodicity of the welds is uniform, 
the flicker can be annoying even for relatively small voltage 
dips. The essence of good spot and seam welding is ac- 
curate control of the heat, consequently accurate magni- 
tude and duration of current are necessary, Vacuum tubes 
are being used to a large extent for welder control functions 
beeause there are no wearing parts, and close and con- 
sistent regulation of the heat is possible. Fig. 16 shows a 
photograph of an ignitron electric timer and Fig. 17 shows 
a typical resistance welder. 
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Resistance welders drawing energy from all three phases 
greatly minimize flicker. Eleetronic devices are used to 
convert from the 60-eycle, 3-phase source to a single-phase 
output of lower frequency, say 10 cycles per second. On 
small welders, the stored energy of capacitors or inductors 
can often be used to minimize the peak demand from the 
source. 

Miscellaneous—Under this category come special 
equipment as electric shovels, heavy rolling mills, and 
similar installations. Most of these must be considered 
individually as to special features and power supply. 

Strip mining shovels frequently cause severe voltage 
dips in power systems, principally because of their large 
size and wide variation of their loads. The fast rate of 
load application is usually injurious to the power system 
principally by creating a wide band of voltage fluctuation, 
rather than flicker as it is commonly encountered. The 
site of mining operation is often at out-of-the-way locations 
where the power requirements for general purposes are 
small and hence, the normal power facilities are of low 
capacity, and very susceptible to flicker due to load 
changes. 

The large continuous rolling mills now used extensively 
in producing wide metal strip have imposed a new problem 
on the power industry. Like the electric shovel, these loads 
do not necessarily produce flicker in the customary sense 
of the word. The power supply is usually through motor- 
generator sets without added fiywheel effect. The load 
comes on and drops off in steps as the metal enters or 
leaves the rolls. The individual increments are not in 
themselves abrupt, a fraction of a second to over a second 
being required for the metal to enter a roll completely. 
A large hot strip mill and a typical load chart are shown 
in Figs. 18 and 19. 

The power drawn by a large continuous mill may build 
up to 30 000 kw in a period of 8 seconds, stay nearly con- 
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Fig. 18—Tandem cold mill for producing tinplate. 
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Fig. 19—Load chart for a hot strip rolling mill. 


stant for a minute, and then drop to almost zero in another 
8-second period. There may then be an off period of a 
minute followed by a repetition of the load cycle. The 
power source is usually ample so that no flicker is pereep- 
tible to the eye, but there is nevertheless a tendency for 
the voltage to “weave” up and down. This is undesirable 
because it widens the band of voltage regulation and may 
cause excessive operation of feeder voltage regulators. 
Automatic control of the excitation to the motor-generator 
sets to conform to the load variations is effective in 
minimizing these voltage swings. 
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Fig. 20—Power flow between a steel mill and a large intercon- 
nected power system. 
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A heavy cycling load of this kind may produce wide 
frequency variations on an isolated power supply system 
and wide load swings on an interconnected system. A 
power plant recording chart in Fig. 20 shows the power 
flow between the steel mill power plant and a large power 
pool Fig. 21 (a) shows the hot strip mill load eyele and 
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Fig. 21—(a) Hot strip mill load. (b) Effect on frequency of 
large interconnected system. 


Fig. 21 (b) the results of calculations on how power surges 
of this kind cause frequency disturbances which travel as 
waves between the local power company to which the steel 
plant is connected and a larger power pool. 


III. LOCATION OF FLICKER VOLTAGES 


Load equipment may create flicker conditions in one 
or more of the following locations: 


(D Secondary distribution 
(2) Primary lines 

(3) Substation busses 

(4) Generating stations 


Any flicker in bus voltage of the generating station can 
be expected to show up at practically all points served by 
that station. Similarly if a substation bus flickers, all of 
the radial loads from that substation are affected. Primary 
line flicker affects all customers remote from the source 
of flicker, and to a lesser extent, some of those nearer the 
source of supply. Secondary circuit flicker is usually con- 


- fined to an urea immediately adjacent to the source of 


the disturbances. 

The loeation of flicker voltage, or the extent of the af- 
flicted area, has a considerable influence on possible rem- 
edies. If the generating station busses are affeeted, there 
are usually no commercially practical means of remedying 
the situation on the power system, and the correction must 
usually be made at the utilization point. If a substation 
is affected, but the generation stations are not, then more 
tie lines or transmission at higher voltage can be employed, 
or a separate line run from the generating station to the 
affected area. Sometimes the utilization equipment itself 
can be corrected. If a primary line is affected, improve- 
ments can be made in either the power system or the 
utilization equipment. If the distribution system alone is 
affected the correction may be made either on the systern 
or the utilization device. if the utilization device is stand- 
ard equipment, it is usually best to correct the distribution 
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system, and thus improve other loads as well. If the 
utilization device is special, ib is probably more efficient to 
correct the device. 


IV. REMEDIAL MEASURES 


A large variety of corrective equipment and procedures 
can be used to minimize flicker. Those most commonly 
considered are: 


1. Moter generator sets 
2. Phase converters 

3. Synchronous condensers 
4, Series capacitors 

3. Shunt capacitors 

6. Voltage regulators 

7. Booster transformers 
2. Motor starters 

9. Exeitation control 
10. Load control 

11. Flywheels 
12. System changes 


3. Motor Generator Sets 


A corrective scheme using m-g sets is illustrated in Fig. 
22. In general, it is probably true that a motor-generator 
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Fig, 22--Motor-generator set, 


set between the utilization device and the power system 
gives the maximum possible reduction in flicker, because 
it is effective in minimizing three of the most undesirable 
load characteristics: single phase, low power factor, and 
sudden application. Since the only tie between the motor 
and the generator is the shaft, the disturbances due to 
single-phase load or to low power factor are not transferred 
to the power system. The reactance of the driving motor, 
in conjunction with the flywheel effect of the motor and 
generator delay the transfer of a change in lead to the 
power system. The rale at which the voltage drops is 
therefore lessened and the eye is less likely to perceive 
this flicker. 

The motor-generator set is probably the costliest ar- 
rangement, heaviest, least efficient, and occupies more 
floor space than any of the various corrective devices that 
can be used. But the m-g set has the advantage of con- 
sisting entirely of standard equipment, and is, therefore, 
reliable and well understood apparatus. The motor end 
may be synchronous, squirrel-cage induction, or wound 
rotor induction, the latter usually being provided with a 
flywheel and slip regulator. The generator end may be 
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suitable for the supply of either single-phase or polyphase 
loads. 

When a synchronous motor draws additional power from 
the line it drops back in phase position. This causes a 
temporary drop in speed, but the flywheel effect of the 
rotor tends to oppose this change and to give up tem- 
porarily part of its rotational energy. This results in a 
“cushioning” of the rate of application of load to the power 
system, and a material reduction in peak demand can be 
effected for loads of short durations as compared with one- 
half of the natural period of electro-mechanical oscillation 
(see Chapter 13). The natural period usually ranges be- 
tween L6 and 1 second, so that for loads lasting about ig 
second and less, substantial reductions in peak demand 
can be expected. Thus, synchronous-motor-driven m-g 
sets are quite suitable for spot and seam welders having 
an “on” time of 1 to 10 eycles (60-eyele basis). Similarly, 
sudden increases or decreases of load are shielded from the 
power system if the load factor is high, but the load is 
subject to short violent irregularities. This is true of elec- 
tric furnaces, for example, where the overall load factor is 
good, but there is considerable "choppiness,' sudden power 
factor changes and short-circuiting of individual phases. 
For this type of load, synchronous motor drives are nearly 
as effective from the flicker standpoint as squirrel-cage 
induction, and preferable for other reasons. 

When an induction motor draws added power from the 
line, it drops in speed. Its output, in the normal working 
range, is closely proportional to the slip, that is, to the 
difference between synchronous and actual speed. If load 
is suddenly applied to a generator driven by a squirrel-cage 
induction-motor, the system does not feel the full effect 
until the motor-generator set has slowed down from nearly 
synchronous speed to fuil-load speed. In the meanwhile, 
the inertia of the rotating parts supplies the energy, and 
thus the rate at which power is drawn from the system is 
materially reduced. Furthermore, as in the case of syn- 
chronous driving motors, if the generator load consists of 
a series of short pulses, the load is off before its full effect 
is transmitted to the power system, and the peak load on 
the system is thereby decreased. Because an induction 
motor must actually slow down, whereas a synchronous 
motor merely shifts in phase, the rate of load application 
to the power system is less for the induction than for the 
synchronous motor. On an average, it takes an induction 
motor-generator set about one second to transfer full load 
to the source. In Fig. 3, it is shown that this delay alone 
results in doubling the threshold of flicker perception, as 
compared with the perception due to sudden voltage dip 
of equal magnitude. 

Tf the load pulses last severa] seconds, the power drawn 
from the system levels off to the amount of generator load 
plus losses for either a synchronous or squirrel-cage motor 
drive. The voltage drop in the power system during this 
steady load period is usually about the same for either 
the induction or synchronous motor drive, assuming that 
the excitation of the synchronous motor is constant. By 
Increasing the synchronous-motor excitation with the load 
the final regulation of the system can be made very small. 
However, from the standpoint of flicker such excitation 
changes are usually imperceptible because of the time 
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required for correction. Thus, from the flicker standpoint, 
the principal superiority of the induetion motor to the 
synchronous motor is the doubling of the threshold of 
perception, because of slower load application. This is 
particularly so for short pulses of power, say 14 second 
and less, where the induction set draws considerably lower 
peaks than the synchronous set. 

A further material reduction in flicker can be effected by 
the use of motor generator sets equipped with flywheels. 
In such cases a wound-rotor-induction motor is used, and 
additional rotor or secondary resistance is connected ex- 
ternally. By this means, the full-load slip of the motor can 
be increased from 1 or 2 percent to 10 percent or moro. 
In order to transfer full load to the system, the set must 
then slow down considerably and the fullest advantage is 
thus taken of the inertia of the set and the additional fiy- 
wheel. The extent to which improvement by this means 
may be carried is limited by cost and each case must be 
considered on its own merits. Limitation of peak demand 
is probably not feasible for loads in excess of about 3 
seconds, but the reduction of rate of load application 
may nevertheless be of benefit. 

Figures 23 and 24 bring out in graphic form the points 
discussed above. These curves were calculated using typi- 
cal machine constants, and to facilitate computation, losses 
were neglected except when used to calculate speed changes 
on the induction sets. 

The curves of Fig. 23 are for a load on 11% seconds and 
off 414 seconds. Curve (a) represents the load drawn by 
the synchronous set, and shows that it takes approximately 
0.2 seconds for the system load to equal the generator load, 
and also that an “overswing” of about 35 percent makes 
up for the deficiency between input and output during the 
first 0.2 second. A similar swing occurs when the load is 
dropped. Curve (b) shows the load drawn by a standard 
squirrel cage induction motor subject to the same load 
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Fig. 23— Curves showing the relation between the power sup- 

plied by the generator and the power taken from the system 

for motor-generator sets using three types of motors, Gener- 
ator load on for 1.5 seconds. 
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Fig. 24—Curves showing the relation between the power sup- 

plied by the generator and the power taken from the system 

for motor-generator sets using three types of motors. Gen- 
erator load on for 9.1 second, 


cycle. It can be seen that the system load builds up at 
about half the rate as for the synchronous motor, and that 
it does not become equal to the applied load until the end 
of the load application. The system load never exceeds 
the applied load disregarding, of eourse, m-g set losses, 
and the differenee between input and output during the 
early part of the load cycle is compensated by a similar 
exponential continuance of load on the system for some 
time after the applied load has ceased. Curve (c) is for a 
wound rotor motor with a constant secondary resistance 
and a flywheel. The relation between slip, flywheel effect 
and load cycle is such that although the generator load 
goes on and off, the system load never drops to zero. The 
rate of load application is very low, and the system peak 
is only about a third of the load peak. 

The curves of Fig. 24 are for a load eyele of 0.1 second on 
and 5.9 seconds off. Curve (a) is for a synchronous motor 
and shows that the peak system load is about two-thirds 
of the generator load. Curve (b) is for the squirrel cage set 
and shows a system peak of less than 14 of the generator 
peak, Curve (c) is for the flywheel set and shows a system 
peak of about 3 percent of the load peak. 

Figures 23 and 24 are of interest in illustrating the manner 
in which motor-generator sets transfer power from load. 
to line, and suggest the conditions under which the various 
motors are most suitable. As pointed out previously, the 
phase balancing and power factor improvement qualities 
are usually the most valuable factors in the correction 
of flicker. 

There are so many variables in load, power faetor, duty 
eycle, etc., that general figures on the improvement that 
can be expected may be open to criticism. For very ap- 
proximate purposes, however, it can be expected that if the 
load changes last one second or more, either synchronous 
or squirrel cage induetion sets without flywheels reduce 
the voltage drop to 44 for single-phase loads and to 14 for 
polyphase loads. The perceptibility of the flicker is re- 
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duced still further by the slower rate at which the voltage 
dips, particularly with the induction set. For loads of very 
short duration such as 14 second and less the voltage drop 
may be reduced to 1/10 or even 1/20. 

Motor generator sets may be had with either single- or 
three-phase generators. Even when the generator is single 
phase, it is eustomary to use & three-phase star stator 
winding using only two legs in series. The third phase is 
wound for possible future use, or to crease synchronizing 
power if paralleled with other units, or dummy coils may 
be placed in the slots. If single-phase loads are to be 
carried, the field must be built with low resistance damper 
windings to minimize rotor heating. In the larger sizes, 
single-phase machines are mounted on springs to minimize 
vibration due to the pulsating. torque caused by single- 
phase operation. 

When more than one utilization device causing flicker is 
involved, the question of a single m-g set versus an m-g set 
for each such load must be answered. In these cases it is 
very Important to consider the regulation of the generator 
of the set and how constant a voltage is required by the 
utilization devices. For example, it frequently happens 
that a factory is using several electric welders which pro- 
duce 5 pereent voltage dips of very objectionable fre- 
quency. This 5 percent drop usually does not affect the 
performance of the welders, and they could be operated 
at random on the power system. If a motor-generator set 
is to be used, however, the transient reactance of the gen- 
erator is apt to be as high as 35 percent based on its rated 
current, and, assuming that the welder reactive current 
equals the generator rating, a 35 percent drop in voltage 
would occur. If only one welder is operated at a time, this 
is quite satisfactory, as the welder tap can be set on the 
basis of "closed circuit’? voltage, that is, the regulation of 
the generator can be taken into account. If, however, 
another welder is operated simultaneously, even though 
on another phase, the additional voltage drop, uncom- 
pensated by the welder tap, is enough to spoil the weld. 
In order to operate several “choppy” loads simultaneously 
from the same m-g set, it is therefore necessary to use an 
oversize generator (from a thermal standpoint) to keep 
the regulation within required limits. Alternate solutions 
are to interlock utilization devices so that they cannot 
operate simultaneously or to provide separate m-g sets for 
each device. Another alternative is to use one common 
driving motor and several separate generators on the same 
shaft. The separate m-g set plan has the advantage of 
permitting operation at partial capacity in case of damage 
to one set, but is costlier, 


4. Phase Balancers 


In industrial plants a large percentage of the potential 
causes of flicker are single-phase devices. A discussion of 
phase balancers is, therefore, of interest, although there 
have been few commercially installed, 

In a single;phase circuit the flow of power pulsates at 
a frequency twice that of the alternating supply, whereas 
in a balanced polyphase circuit the flow of power is uni- 
form. Therefore, in order to effect a conversion between 
a single-phase and a polyphase system, some energy stor- 
age is necessary. This storage may be made in static de- 
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vices such as inductances and capacitors, or in rotating 
equipment with mechanical inertia. Except for small sizes, 
the static equipment has not yet been found commercially 
practical, 

A lack of appreciation of this fundamental energy re- 
quirement has led to frequent proposals of schemes at- 
tempting single-phase to polyphase conversion by trans- 
former connection. Fig. 25 is typical of these schemes. It 
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Fig. 25—Unsound attempt to supply balanced three-phase 
power to a single-phase load, 


is not only completely ineffective for its Intended purpose, 
but is also wasteful of transformer capacity. Although the 
transformers are all loaded equally, the currents drawn 
from the source as shown by the current arrows, are still 
single-phase, and a single-phase transformer is, therefore, 
preferable. 

The most farniliar type of phase converter is that shown 
in Fig. 26. 1t has been extensively used in railway electri- 
fications to convert single-phase power from the contact 
system to three-phase power for the locomotive motors; 
this is merely the converse of the phase-balance. As shown, 
a rotating two-phase machine is connected to the three- 
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Fig. 26—Schematic diagram for phase converter used ex- 

tensively on railway electrifications to convert single-phase 

power fram the trolley to three-phase power for the locomo- 

tive motors. A rotating two-phase machine is connected 

through the equivalent of a Scott-connected transformer to 
the three-phase power system. 
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phase power system through the equivalent of a Seott- 
connected transformer, which also serves as the primary 
for the single-phase load winding. The two-phase machine 
may be of the induction type and act as a phase converter 
only, or it may be synchronous and used for power factor 
correction as well. Because of the regulation of the ma- 
chine, the source currents are not balanced during variable- 
load conditions, unless the taps on the transformer winding 
are varied. From this point of view, it is not very suitable 
for “choppy” loads. Where there are several separate 
single-phase loads to be served, the capacity of a converter 
of this type must be equal to the sum of the individual 
loads. 

The series type of phase converter is shown in Fig. 27. 
This is probably most efficient for conversion from three- 
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Fig. 27--Series type of phase converter from three phase to 
single phase. 


phase to single-phase, where the single-phase load is not 
expected to grow, cannot be distributed between phases, 
and where no power factor correction is required. It con- 
sists of a counter-rotational induction-type series machine, 
connected through transformers in such a manner as to 
offer a high impedance to negative-sequence current, be- 
tween the single-phase load and the three-phase supply. 
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Fig. 28-—Series impedance type of phase balancer. 
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When a single-phase load is suddenly applied, a magnetiz- 
ing transient results, so that part of the negative-sequence 
component of load current is passed on the source. Al- 
though this transient subsides in about 0.1 seeond, it 
detracts considerably from the value of the scheme for 
use with “choppy” loads. 

The series impedance balancer shown in Fig. 28 consists 
of an auxiliary induction-type machine in series with the 
polyphase supply and with the main shunt machine. 
The single-phase Joad is drawn from between the two, 
The series machine rotates oppositely to normal direction 
for positive-sequence applied voltage, and therefore, offers 
high impedance to negative-sequence currents and low 
impedance to positive-sequence currents. The shunt ma- 
chine therefore takes the negative-sequence component of 
load current. The positive-sequence component of load 
current is taken by the system if the shunt is an induction 
type unit. Uf a synchronous type unit is used for the shunt 
machine, it can also take the wattless component of load 
current with suitable control of excitation. As with the 
series phase converter, the series machine does not imme- 
diately respond to load changes, and temporarily (for about 
0.1 second) some unbalanced current is drawn from the 
source. The scheme, like the series phase balancer, is in- 
herent in its action, no regulators being required unless 
power factor correction is used. This method has one 
important advantage over the previous two schemes in 
that the size of the shunt machine need only be enough 
to take care of the maximum unbalance of load. For ex- 
ample, if there are a number of individual single-phase 
loads as illustrated in Fig. 29, they may be distributed 
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Fig. 29—Effective use of a synchronous condenser in connec- 
tion with a fluctuating load, 


betweeu the phases, and the shunt machine need carry 
only the unbalance component. The series machine must, 
however, have enough capacity to carry the total positive 
sequence current. 

Phase balancers, as a class, are not particularly suitable 
for flicker elimination except perhaps in borderline cases 
where only a moderate improvement (perhaps a one-half 
reduetion in voltage dip) is required. In this ease they 
may be the cheapest and most efficient remedy. 


5. Synchronous Condensers 


The voltage dip on a power system resulting from a 
suddenly applied load is equal to the vector product of 
the current and the system impedance giving proper con- 
sideration to vector positions. Consequently, one way of 
reducing flicker is to reduce the system impedance. Usu- 
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ally, the system impedance is predominantly inductive, 
and flicker is caused by current of low power factor so that 
most of the voltage drop is due to the reactive component 
of the system impedance, For example, suppose that the 
system impedance based on the load current is 1 percent 
resistance and 4 percent reactance and the load is at 50 
percent power factor. A close approximation of voltage 
drop may be obtained by adding only those components 
of impedance drop that are in phase with the voltage. 
Thus, the resistance component of line drop is the 1 percent 
resistance times the 0.5 unit of current or 14 percent, and 
the reactive component of line drop is the 4 percent re- 
actance times the 0.866 unit of current (for 50 percent 
power factor) or 3.5 percent. The total voltage drop is 
therefore 4 percent, of which 3.5 percent is due to system 
reactance, This predominance of reactive component has 
led to frequent proposals to use synchronous condensers 
in parallel with the system as a means of reducing system 
reactance and thus improving flicker conditions. This 
method, while feasible in principle, is not usually eco- 
nomical in practice, as a brief consideration shows. The 
system reactance to a customer's service point may range 
from a fraction of a percent to 10 or more, but on an 
average is probably around 5 percent, based on the eus- 
tomer’s kva demand. The subtransient reactance of a 
standard synchronous condenser is around 25 percent of 
its rating. Therefore, if a synchronous condenser of the 
same kva rating as the load is installed, the resultant 


. 9x25 . . 
reactance is S 74.2 percent and the flicker voltage is 


42 
reduced to only ¿9794 pereent of lts value without the 


condenser. 

The effectiveness of a synchronous condenser can be 
much improved by the use of reartors between the power 
system and the load and operating the condenser from 
the load bus, as shown by Fig. 29. This scheme permits 
greater voltage fluctuations on the condenser and, there- 
fore, causes it to bear a greater proportion of the fluc- 
tuating component of current. The customer’s bus volt- 
age, of course, undergoes the same voltage fluctuation, and 
this fact plus the fact that only a limited amount of series 
reactance can be used without unstable condenser opera- 
tion, limits the extent of improvement. In most instances, 
it is likely that a reduction of flicker to one-half its un- 
compensated value is the economic limit of correction by 
this means. Where only this amount of correction is suffi- 
cient, the synchronous condenser and series reactor scheme 
may be the best economic solution, considering the power 
factor correction and control of voltage level afforded by 
the machine. 

The suggestion has been made of using a driving motor 
for the synchronous condenser to permit higher values of 
series reactance without instability. This arrangement is 
the equivalent of a motor-generator set with a reactor 
paralleling the motor and generator ends. This scheme 
has never been used in practice, but calculations of per- 
formance and cost estimates indicate that there is little 
advantage compared with the straight m-g set or con- 
denser-reactor schemes. 

The benefits from the use of synchronous condensers 
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for flicker reduction depends in a large measure upon how 
low the subtransient and transient reactances can be made. 
The modern standard low-speed salient-pole synchronous 
condenser has been developed primarily for power factor 
correction and voltage control, and low-cost and low-loss 
condensers have relatively high reactance. A typical ma- 
chine has subtransient and negative sequence reaclances 
of about 25 percent and a transient reactance of 35 percent. 
A reduction in these reactances usually results in both 
higher costs and losses. The high-speed (3600 rpm) cylin- 
drical-rotor type of machine inherently has lower react- 
ances, perhaps one-half or less, but the cost and losses 
are both greater. In larger sizes and where other circum- 
stances are favorable, the overall economy may justify the 
use of outdoor highspeed hydrogen-cocled synchronous 
condensers of low reactance. 

Another way to decrease the reactance of the synchro- 
nous condenser is to use capacitors in series with the 
machine leads, The capacitive reactance partially nullifies 
the machine’s inductive reactance giving a lower net re- 
actance. This scheme theoretically should be quite effec- 
tive and economical. However, the series capacitors may 
cause the synchronous condenser to hunt. The boundaries 
of satisfactory operation have not been fully explored, and 
predetermination is difficult. It is expected that after an 
experimental installation of this form of compensation is 
made that practical information will be available. 


6. Series Capacitors 


A general treatment of the use of capacitors in power 
systems is given in Chapter 8. The following discussion 
is concerned primarily with those aspects of capacitor 
application that are related to the problem of lamp flicker. 

There are two main uses of series capacitors, depending 
whether they correct for the inductance of the supply or 
for that of the load. Their most familiar use is for line drop 
compensation; the application to equipment correction is 
more recent and shows much promise, as it improves con- 
ditions in the entire system, whereas the line capacitors 
benefit only those customers beyond the point of capacitor 
installation. 

Being in series with the entire power circuit, series ca- 
pacitors are instantaneous in their corrective effect. This 
is perhaps their most valuable advantage because any 
change in line current causes an immediate change in 
compensating voltage. Another advantage is that they 
generate lagging reactive kva proportional to the square 
of the current, thereby improving the power factor. 

Series Capacitors Connected in Line—Fig, 30 shows 
in (a) a layout ordinarily favorable to the application of 
series capacitors, The transmission substation is assumed 
to have bus voltage regulation so that the voltage is fairly 
constant. The step-down transformer bank and the low- 
voltage line feed a distribution substation serving the 
fluctuating load and lighting loads; no loads are served 
at Intermediate points between the substations. The series 
capacitor may be installed near the transmission sub- 
station, as shown in (b), or near the distribution substation. 
Another alternative is to install the capacitors between 
the transmission substation bus and the step-down trans- 
former (depending upon which voltage is more suitable 
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for standard capacitors). The voltage along the line is 
shown by the diagram at (c), Curve A showing the un- 
compensated voltage and B the compensated voltage. The 
point of interest emphasized by (c) is that the compensat- 
ing voltage is introduced in one step while the voltage 
drop along the line is uniform, For this simple case with 
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Fig. 30—Typical application of series capacitors. 
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tion is one-third the electrical distance between the source 
and the flicker-produeing load, as shown by Fig. 32. 

In principle series capacitors are effective in reducing 
flicker caused by practically all types of fluctuating loads. 
However, their effect is only beyond their point of instal- 

















PERCENT VOLTAGE 

















DISTANCE 


Fig. 32—Percent voltage regulation—in general, by placing 

the series capacitor about l^ of the electrical distance between 

the source and the load, the voltage on both sides of it are 

kept within plus or minus limits in which flicker is not 
objectionable, 


lation; hence they do not correct the system as a whole. 
For example, & series capacitor installed just ahead of 
substation B in Fig. 33 may remove most of the voltage 
fluctuation on that bus. However, at Station A, there 
may still be considerable voltage fluctuation, as the series 
capacitors do not correct the supply circuits. Another 
point to be noted from Fig. 33 is that the series capacitor 
must be large enough to carry all loads beyond its point 
of installation. Consequently, if the flieker-producing load 


SUBSTATION SUBSTATION 
GEN. STA, A B LIGHTING 
SERIES LOAD 
CAPACITOR 
FLICKER 


PRODUCING LOAD 


Fig. 33—Series capacitor must be large enough to carry total 
substation load. 


is small as compared with normal load, the cost of the 
series capacitor is too high for the correction obtained. 
Series capacitors are therefore economical primarily where 
the flicker load is a large portion of the total, where the 
circuit resietance is equal or lower than the reactance, 
where the flicker-producing load is of low power factor, 
and where the supply circuits are fairly long. 

Under certain circumstances series capacitors will pro- 
duce, in conjunction with other apparatus, voltage or eur- 
rent surges in the line. The magnetizing inrush current of 
transformer banks, and the self-excitation of synchronous 
or induction motors are sume of the factors causing this 
phenomenon, which is too involved for treatment here, but 
is discussed in items 4 and 5 of the table of references. 
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GEN. STA. LIGHTING 
LOAD 
SERIES WELDING 
CAPACITOR TRANSFORMER 


Fig. 34—Series capacitor installed with a welding load to 
reduce kilovolt ampere demand and improve power factor, 


Capacitors in Series with the Equipment—This ap- 
plication is limited to utilization equipment with a constant 
inductive reactance, for which it is possible to compensate 
with a series capacitor, so that the load drawn from the 
supply circuit is practically at unity power faetor at all 
times. Thus, although the power drawn from the line is 
still fluctuating, the resultant flicker voltage is greatly 
reduced. Figure 34 shows such compensation applied to a 
welding transformer. Inasmuch as the load itself is eor- 
rected, the benefits are felt all over the supply system. 
Several such applications have been successfully made to 
spot and seam welders (see reference 3). 


7. Shunt Capacitors 


Contrary to frequent misconceptions, permanently con- 
nected shunt capacitors are of no benefit whatever in 
minimizing Hicker; in fact, they may make it slightly 
worse, An example shows the reason readily. A system 
with 10 percent inductive reactance in the supply leads, 
serving an intermittent load having an inductive reactance 
of 100 pereent is shown in Fig. 35 (a). Resistance in both 
line and load will be neglected to simplify the example, 
but the same general effect will be observed if resistance 





+jlO% +J10% 
Es EL 
z z 
o o 
2 2 
+ + 
(a) (b) 
Fig. 35—Shunt capacitors are not effective in reducing voltage 
dips. 


were present. When the switch is open E, =Ey. When the 
43100 
-E 
Xj10--j100 57 9! 
percent Es. Fig. 35 (b) shows a similar circuit except a 
capacitor having a reactance equal and opposite to that of 
the load is permanently eonnected in the circuit. When 
—j100 
———— —Es-ill 
4j10—7100 ^ 
percent Es. When the switch is closed, the net load im- 
( —j100 1100 . 
ao «©, This means that the 
combination of the capacitor and reactor draws no current 
from the source, and #,= Es. Thus, comparing the two 
cases, without the capacitor the voltage drops from 100 
percent to 91 percent, a change of 9 percent. With ca- 


switch is closed, the voltage at E, = 


the switch is open, the voltage E, = 


pedance is 
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pacitors, the voltage drops from 111 percent to 100 percent, 
a change of 11 percent. 

Shunt capacitors connected to utilization equipment so 
that they are awitched in accordance with load, reduce 
voltage drop. To be effective, the utilization device must 
draw a current that is substantially constant in magnitude 
and power factor during the “on” period, as, for example, 
some forms of resistance welders on which long runs are 
made without change of set-up. Motor starting is one 
example of an application to which shunt capacitors can- 
not be used effectively in this manner for flicker reduction. 
Motor inrush current approximates six times full Joad. If 
this is neutralized by a shunt capacitor, the initial voltage 
dip is greatly reduced. However, when the motor comes 
up to speed, the voltage rises above the initial voltage. 


8. Voltage Regulators 


Voltage regulators are also totally unsuited to correcting 
flicker. This statement applies both to generator voltage 
regulators, or to step- or induction-type feeder regulators. 
These devices operate only when the voltage changes; 
furthermore there is a time lag before voltage is restored 
to normal. As shown in Fig. 3, abrupt changes in voltage, 
the ones that voltage regulators cannot eliminate, are the 
very ones to which the human eye is most sensitive, Con- 
sequently, the flicker is perceived before the regulator can 
even start. It is sometimes thought that an electronic 
regulator and exciter can eliminate this difficulty and pre- 
vent voltage dips. However, the field time constant of the 
generator which in large units is as high as 10 seconds and 
even in very small machines may be one second, makes 
correction by this means impossible. 


9. Compensating Transformers 


As illustrated in Fig. 36, a compensating transformer is 
similar in effect to a line drop compensator used in voltage 
regulator control except that the size of the elements is 
that of a power device rather than that of an instrument. 
The current drawn by the flicker-producing load passes 
through a resistance and reactance branch, and the voltage 


LIGHTING 
LOAD 





RESISTOR 


\ SERIES 


TRANSFORMER 
FLUCTUATING LOAD 


Fig. 36--Compensating transformer can be used in very spe- 
cial cases to reduce voltage dips. 


drop thus created is added to the lighting-load voltage by 
means of a series transformer. By proper selection of the 
resistance, reactance, and series-transformer ratio, the 
flicker in the lighting circuit may be eliminated almost 
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completely. Satisfactory results can often be obtained by 
omitting the resistor, and in such cases, the apparatus 
becomes simply a transformer with an air gap in its 
magnetic circuit. 

Despite the technical simplicity of this scheme, it has 
practical and economic limitations. It ig apparent that 
the improvement in the lighting circuit is obtained at the 
expense of the flicker-producing load. This limits the ap- 
plication to cases where the lighting load is only a small 
proportion of the total. In general, the equipment must 
be individually designed for a specifie set of conditions, 
since the proportions and size are affected by the Ime volt- 
age, line drop, total current, and ratio of loads. Should 
system changes necessitate its removal, there is small like- 
lihood of being able to use the compensating transformer 
elsewhere, The cost of the apparatus is rather high because 
it is not standard. 


16. Motor Starters 


As pointed out under “Utilization Equipment,” most 
motors can be started directly across the line because even 
the larger sizes are usually supplied from heavy feeders 
compared to the size of the motor. Where this is not the 
case, a starter may be required if the starting is frequent. 
It is difficult to generalize on the question of motor start- 
ing, because individual easca vary with the motor size, 
type, and the starting torque of both motor and load. 

Starting “compensators” are now being used much less 
than formerly. This is due largely to the acceptance of 
across-the-line atarting, but also to the realization that 
the two voltage dips eaused by the compensator may be 
as objectionable as ono larger dip when starting across the 
line. In this respect reactor starting is superior, because 
the eireuit is not opened at transition, and the reactor- 
short-circuiting operation may not result in a noticeable 
voltage dip if the motor is substantially up to speed. A 
reactor starter causes a greater initial voltage drop than 
a compensator, because the starting kva is decreased only 
directly as the starting voltage and not as the square of 
the voltage. 

When the continuous-load rating of the feeder is the 
same as of the motor, the use of wound-rotor motors with 
stepped-resistance starters in the rotor circuits usually 
avoids annoying flicker. The cost of the motor and eon- 
trol is greater, but where the motor is near the end of a 
jong line and is started frequently, this may be the most 
economical choice, 

Where motors are started infrequently, but where the 
resultant voliage dip is still objectionable, some form of 
increment starter may be warranted. In a starter of this 
type, the stator current is increased in steps until the motor 
rotates, and the remaining impedance is cut out of the 
circuit after the motor has reached full speed. There are 
no standard starters of this type on the market, and the 
few that have been built have been specially designed 
for the particular service. In general, they represent a 
combination of auto-transformer and reactor starting, the 
switching being done without opening the circuit during 
the entire sequence. 

Resistance starters in the stator circuits have been em- 
ployed. On small integral horsepower motors the simplest 
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and cheapest of these is a single-step resistor which is cut 
out after the motor comes up to speed. As with reactor 
starting used on larger motors, the short-circuiting of the 
resistor does not usually cause a noticeable voltage dip, 
and the initial dip of course is considerably reduced. Re- 
sistance starters should be adjustable for individual re- 
quirements; in extreme conditions a variable resistor may 
be desirable. These starters are in general more expensive 
and more difficult to maintain by unskilled attendants. 


11. Excitation Control 


This involves single-step increments of the field excita- 
tion of synchronous motors by switches actuated by the 
equipment causing the flicker. This method is generally 
ineffective in eliminating flicker caused by abrupt voltage 
dips as explained under “Voltage Regulators." However, 
it can reduce considerably the width of the band of voltage 
regulation, which annoys power-supply companies by caus- 
ing too frequent operation of fecder-voltage regulators as 
they attempt to compensate for the voltage swings. Such 
swings are caused by continuous strip rolling mills, large 
electric shovels, etc., where the variations of load are large, 
but where the rates of application and removal are moder- 
ate, say 10 to 30 percent per second. 


12. Load Control 


In some cases it is possible to minimize lamp flicker by 
controlling manufacturing processes. For example, in a 
plant operating two or three resistance welders, it may be 
possible to provide interlocks so that not more than one 
is operated at the same instant. A remedy of this kind is 
only possible if the “on” time is short compared to the 
“off” time, otherwise the production rate would be slowed 
up considerably. Similarly in arc-furnace work the vio- 
lence of the current swings during melting can be reduced 
by lowering production rate during this phase of the cyclo. 
It is also possible to perform flicker-producing operations 
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SUSSTATION 


GEN. STA, 





GENERAL 
LOADS 


NORMALLY OPEN 


FLUCTUATING 
LOADS 


{b) 
Fig. 37—System layout, 
(a) Fluctuating load on substation bus affected all loads fed from 


bus. 
(b) Fluctuating load feeders separated from rest of the load. 


at a time when the lighting load is low. Control of load 
is not a very general solution to reduction of flicker, and 
it is employed in but few cases. 


13. Flywheels 


A general discussion of the effect of flywheels is given 
under “Motor-Generator Sets,” but the same principles 
apply to direct-driven apparatus. This method has con- 
siderable value for mechanical loads having short durations 
with long “off” periods, such as shears, punch presses, ete. 


14. System Changes 


In practically all cases of flicker caused by utilization 
equipment, there is a direct relationship between the 
amount of the flicker and the size of the power supply 
system. For example, assume that a welder causes a three- 
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percent voltage flicker on a residential substation, where 
only one percent is acceptable. Tripling the size of the 
supply to the substation would reduce the flicker to the 
required level, and this would constitute one way of elim- 
inating the flicker. If this were done by multiplying the 
number of incoming lines and transformer banks by three 
it would probably be the most costly of all possible correc- 
tive measures. Usually more economical system changes 
can be made. 

A common form of substation supply with two or more 
feeders from the generating station paralleled to a single 
bus is shown in Fig.37(a). With this arrangement, all loads 
fed from the substation aresubjected toany flicker produced 
on the outgoing feeders. Figure 37 (b) shows a low voltage 
bus divided inte two sections, one for residential and com- 
mercial loads, the other for industrial loads. This layout 
is based on the fact that voltage fluctuations objectionable 
to residential customers are acceptable to industrial users. 
There is probably a greater flicker tolerance in shop work 
than in residence lighting, and industrial plants are usu- 
ally willing to accept flicker when it is caused by their 
own operation. 

Other methods of stiffening the power system involve 
changing the voltage of the supply line, tapping nearby 
high-voltage, high-capacity lines, adding more transformer 
capacity, or running a separate line to the flicker-producing 
load. Local conditions determine what remedial measures 
are most suitable in a particular ease. Occasionally system 
increases are justified if the additional capacity may be 
needed later anyway. 


15. Comparison Chart 


A reference chart showing at a glance the remedial meas- 
ures available and those most promising for a particular 
type of flicker is shown in Table 2. Inasmuch as the best 
technical solution may not be the most economical, the 
remedies are compared from both points of view. 
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and audio-frequeney communication systems, m- 

cluding telephone, telegraph, supervisory-control, 
and pilot-wire relaying circuits. The presentation is from 
the standpoint of the power engineer with particular at- 
tention to the characteristics of power apparatus. Part I, 
Basic Principles, gives a general background of the co- 
ordination problem in order to provide proper perspective 
to the subjects treated. Detail discussion of the problem 
is given in Part II, Low-Frequency Coordination, and 
Part HI, Noise-Frequeney Coordination. 


eb chapter deals with the coordination of power 


I. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


When a power and a communication circuit are operated 
in proximity, the power circuit may produce certain con- 
ductive or inductive effects, which may interfere with the 
normal operation of the communication circuit. These 
electrical interference effects, which appear as a result of 
extraneous voltages and currents in the communication 
cireuit, may be minimized by measures that are applicable 
to either circuit alone, or to both. Such measures provide 
the basis for the coordination of power and communication 
circuits to avoid interference, as discussed in this chapter. 


1. Interference and Coordination 


Definitions of interference and coordination as adopted by 
the National Electric Light Association and Bell Tele- 
phone System 1, with slight rephrasing, are: 


Interference is an effect arising from the characteristics and 
interrelation of power and communication systems of such char- 
acter and magnitude as would prevent the communication sys- 
tem from rendering service satisfactorily and economically if 
methods of coordination were not applied. 

Coordination is the location, design, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of power and communication systems in eon- 
formity with harmoniously adjusted methods which will prevent 
interference. 


2. Nature and Importance of the Problem 


The electrical-coordination problem arises principally 
because two distinct types of circuits or svstems are em- 
ployed, namely, (1) power systems for generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electrical energy, and (2) com- 
munication systems in which electrical energy is used 
incidentally for the transmission of signals. Another im- 
portant consideration arises from the fact that the user 
of electrical energy is generally also a user of electrical 
communication. For example, power lines for delivering 
electricity to homes and factories are roughly paralleled 
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by telephone circuits required to give electrical communi- 
cation for the same places. The coordination problem be- 
comes cumulatively more severe as the power systems 
supply increasing amounts of load and the communication 
systems become inereasingly sensitive. There is also the 
complication caused by the introduction of newer uses for 
electrical energy and for electrical communication. 

The effects of extraneous voltages and currents on 
communication systems are varied in character, and in- 
clude hazard to persons, damage to apparatus, and in- 
terference with service. The damage to the physical plant 
includes the effects resulting from overheating, from break- 
down of insulation in lines and apparatus, and from elec- 
trolysis. The interference with service includes such effects 
as noise and acoustic shock in the telephone circuits, 
false signalling in telephone, telegraph, and supervisory- 
control eireuits, as well as disruption of service. Communi- 
cation circuits are usually equipped with devices that, 
when subjected to excessive voltages, provide protection, 
but in so doing may render the circuit inoperative for 
communication purposes not only for the duration of the 
abnormal voltage condition but also until maintenance 
work can be done. 

The coordination problem is extremely widespread; 
practically every type of electrical circuit has interfered 
with some other type of electrical circuit. For example, 
power-supply circuits have interfered with audio- and 
carrier-frequency telephone and telegraph circuits, ma- 
chine-switehing and supervisory-control eireuits. Simi- 
larly, dee and a-c railway circuits have interfered with 
practically every type of communication circuit. It is an 
interesting and significant fact that communication cir- 
cuits interfere with one another, not only in the form of 
“cross fire” between telegraph circuits but also in the form 
of “crosstalk” between telephone circuits on the same pole 
line. Power circuits can interfere with each other. For 
example, a ground fault on a transmission circuit can im- 
press high induced voltages on a neighboring low-voltage 
distribution circuit and produce apparatus failure or circuit 
outage. 


3. The Origin of Extraneous Voltages 


Extraneous voltages in communication circuits arising 
from power circuits are caused by: 
Conduction 
(a) Metallic cross 
(b) Ground potential 
Induction 
(a) Magnetic induction, a current effect 
(b) Electric induction, a voltage effect. 
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Conduction is an important factor where circuits of 
the two types are located close together as, for example, 
where the circuits cross each other or are located on the 
same pole line, or where one pole line is overbuilt by 
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Fig. 1—Schematic diagrams illustrating the production of ex- 
traneous voltages in a communication circuit by conduction 
from a power circuit. 


(a) By metallie cross. 
(b) By rise in ground potential through use of ground connections 
common to both types of circuits. 
TE Telephone terminal equipment. 
P Protectors on communication circuit. 
SG Station-ground resistance, 


another. Under these conditions a conductor failure or 
an extraneous wire may produce a metallic cross between 
the different types of circuits as illustrated in Fig. 1 (a). 

A second and somewhat less obvious method of impress- 
ing extraneous voltages and currents on a communication 
system results by conduction from a common use of earth 
connections. Power circuits, except railway traction cir- 
cuits and multi-grounded neutral circuits, do not make 
intentional use of the earth under normal conditions except 
as a means for stabilizing the power-system neutral, and 
under fault conditions to limit the voltages and to provide 
adequate currents for relaying purposes. For this reason 
large ground-potential effects are almost invariably as- 
sociated with fault currents through ground connections. 
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On a power system a fault to ground causes a rise of po- 
tential of the power-station neutral or ground bus as shown 
in Fig. 1 (b}. This potential rise can be estimated from the 
magnitude of the ground current and of the station-ground 
resistance SG which is of finite but low value. This rise of 
ground potential may be impressed on a communication 
circuit in the following manner. If a telephone circuit 
connects the power station and a remote central office, 
telephone proteetors are connected to the power-station 
ground bus to avoid hazard to the user of the telephone 
circuit at the power station. Similarly, telephone pro- 
tectors ure used al the central office for protection against 
lightning and other extraneous voltages. Consequently, 
upon the occurrence of a ground fault, the rise in potential 
at the power station produees a voltage that is impressed 
upon the telephone circuit and the two seta of protectors 
as shown in Fig. 1 (b). This type of problem occurs fre- 
quently in connection with power-company communica- 
iion systems, and in supervisory-conirol and pilot-wire 
relaying systems. 

A fault causing ground currents in a power circuit also 
impresses upon a paralleling telephone circuit a compo- 
nent of voltage in phase with the ground current of the 
power circuit. These conductive or ground-potential ef- 
fects are closely related to inductive effects and in many 
cases are difficult to separate. As a matter of convenience, 
both effects are considered under inductive effects in the 
subsequent discussions. 

Magnetic induction, or electromagnetic induction, 
as used in this chapter, applies to the voltages induced in a 
communication eireuit as a result of eurrents flowing in a 
power circuit. Consider a single-phase metallie* power 
circuit carrying a current of J amperes, and a metallic* 
communication circuit located In proximity, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Magnetic fields around the power conductors are as 
shown for an elementary section in Fig. 2 (b). The com- 
munication conductors C, and C, lie in positions of different 
field strengths so that unequal voltages are induced in 
these conductors. 

When ground forms a part of the return circuit for the 
flow of power current, as when a line-to-ground fault 
occurs, the problem is quite similar and ean be ealenlated 
on the basis of a concentrated return current in the earth 
loeated at some relatively great distance directly below 
the line conductor. The determination of the coefficient 
of induction or the coupling-factor under these conditions 
constitutes one of the more important problems in the 
analysis of fundamental-frequency effecta. 

Electric Induction—An important source of extra- 
neous voltage on communication circuits, under normal 
operating conditions, may be electric induction from a 
neighboring power circuit. By this is meant the voltage 
impressed on a communication circuit because of its po- 
sition in the electric field, or electrostatic field, produced by 
the circuit voltages of the power system, A section of line 
with power conductor P energized from a single-phase 
grounded source and with communication conductors €; 
and C, is shown in Fig. 3. It is to be recognized that there 

*By metallic circuit is meant one in which wires constitute the 
two sides of the circuit; that is, earth does not constitute one side of 
the circuit. 
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Fig. 2—-Schematic diagram illustrating magnetic induction 
from a metallic power circuit on a metallic communication 
circuit. 


(a) Elementary section, 
(b) Equi-potential fields. 


are capacitances between conductora, and between con- 
ductors and ground, In Fig. 3 (5) is shown a cross-section- 
al view of the line together with equi-potertial lines in the 
electrie field produced by the conductor having a potential 
with respect to ground. If the communication circuit con- 
sists of two wires separated even a short-distance, different 
potentials are induced on them for most locations. A 
typical power eircuit involves three phase-wires, and the 
electric induction produced by the three phases determine 
the resulting potentials impressed on adjacent cormmunica- 
tion conductors. 

Power-system voltages or currents which produce in- 
ductive effects in communication circuits can be classified 
as (1) positive- and negative-sequence components that 
are normally confined to the line conductors, and (2) the 
zero-sequence component for which the line conductors 
constitute one side of the circuit and the neutral or ground 
wires, or earth the return. Obviously the coefficients of 
induction from power-system currents are different for 
these two cases. Telephone engineers are accustomed to 
use the term “balanced components” for the positive- and 
negative-sequence components and the term “residual 
component” for the quantity equal to the sum of the zero- 
sequence components in the three phases. Under normal- 
circuit conditions the negative-sequence component of 
fundamental frequency is usually negligible with the result 
that the balanced components are normally related to the 
positive-sequence component only. Under ground-fault 
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Fig. 3—Schematic diagram illustrating electric induction 
from a single-phase ground -return power circuit on a com- 
municatlon-circuit conductor. 


(a) Elementary section. 
(b) Equi-potential fields. 


conditions the zero-sequence component of fundamental 
frequency is predominately important because greater co- 
efficients of induction apply for the component that flows 
through the earth. Harmonic components may be of any 
of the three sequences as shown later. 

Voltages induced in metallic communication circuits can 
conveniently be resolved into components in a manner 
analogous to that for symmetrical components of poly- 
phase circuits. In the case of the metallic telephone circuit 
the resolution is made into (1) a longitudinal component, 
and (2) a metallie-circuit component. The longitudinal 
components of voltage in the two sides of the circuit are 
identical and the corresponding components of voltages to 
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ground are identical. The metallic-circuit components of 
voltage and current associated with each line conductor are 
equal in magnitude but opposite in phase so that they 
tend to circulate current around the metallie circuit. 

An equivalent circuit for analyzing the effects of elec- 
trically induced voltages on a metallic-telephone circuit is 
shown schematically in Fig. 4 (a}, In this diagram, the 


(a) TEC ) (rE 


w TEC ) 








Fig. 4— Equivalent circuit for simulating electric induction 
and method of resolving induced voltages into longitudinal- 
and metallic-circuit components, 


(a) Equivalent cireuit with total induced voltages. 
(b) Same circuit but with longitudinal-cireuit components of in- 
duced voltages. 
(c) Same circuit but with metailic-circult components of induced 
voltages. 
TE Telephone terminal equipment. 
4 Series-impedance circuit element, 
Z Shunt-impedance circuit element. 


induction is assumed to occur in the elementary section at 
the middle of the line with unequal voltages, E, and Ee, 
induced on the conductors. The communication circuit 
is represented us having series impedance elements Z and 
shunt impedance element Z',.as shown in the diagram, 
together with terminal equipment FE. The equivalent 
circuit for electric induction requires the addition of sources 
of voltage E, and E, acting through capacitances C. The 
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two electrically induced voltages E, and E; may be resolved 
into longitudinal-eireuit components, as shown in Fig. 4 
(b), and into the metallic-circuit components, as shown in 
Fig. 4 (e). The equations relating the longitudinal- and 
metallic-circuit components and the total induced voltages 
for each conductor are also included, The impedances of 
the various circuit elements can be different for the long- 
itudinal and metallic circnits. 

The corresponding equivalent circuit for analyzing the 
effect of magnetically induced voltages is shown in Fig. 5 
(a). This diagram corresponds closely with Fig. 4 (a), 
except that the vultages are shown as being impressed in 
series with the line in the elementary section. Voltages 
magnetically induced in the two conductors can be re- 
solved into longitudinal- and metallic-cireuit components 
as illustrated in Figs. 5 (b) and (c), respectively. The 
equations relating longitudinal- and metallic-cireuit com- 
ponents and the total induced voltages in each conductor 
are also included. 
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Fig. 5— Equivalent circuit for simulating magnetic induction 
and method of resolving induced voltages into longitudinal- 
and metallic-circuit components. 


(a) Equivalent circuit with total induced voltages. 
(b) Same circuit but with longitudinal-circuit components of in- 
duced voltages. 
(c) Same circuit but with metallic-circuit components of induced 
voltages. 
TE Telephone terminal equipment. 
Z Series-impedance circuit element. 
Z' Shuat-impedance circuit element, 
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4. Basic Factors—Influence, Coupling, and Sus- 
ceptiveness 


The coordination problem ean be considered from the 
standpoint of the three basic factors, influence, coupling, 
and susceptiveness, Definitions of these factors, slightly 
rephrased from the form given in Reference 1 (a), are: 


Influence factors are those characteristics of a power circuit 
with its associated apparatus that determine the character and 
intensity of the Inductive and conductive fields which they 
produce, 

Coupling factors express the interrelation of neighboring power 
and communication circuits from the standpoint of induction 
or conduetion. 

Susceptiveness factors are those characteristics of a communi- 
cation circuit with its associated apparatus which determine the 
extent to which it is capable of being adversely affected in giving 
service by inductive or conductive fields from power systema. 


This segregation of the essential factors constitutes an 
important step in the solution of the coordination problem 
since it makes possible the analysis of the contributions 
from the power system, from the interrelation of the two 
systems, and from the communication system. This segre- 
gation also allows the setting up of standard practices for 
power and communication systems. 

The power-system influence factors include the funda- 
mental-frequency voltages and currents during normal 
operation; their values under fault conditions including 
duration and frequency of occurrence and divisions among 
earth-return paths, They include also the magnitude and 
phase relation of harmonic voltages that may be produced 
by rotating machines, transformers, and rectifiers and 
other apparatus and the frequency-impedance character- 
istic of the system, particularly in respect to resonance for 
certain harmonics, The symmetry of the system or the 
balance of phases with respect to ground represents an- 
other type of influence factor. Coupling factors include the 
coefficients of magnetic and electric induction at varying 
separations and the conductive or mutual-resistance fac- 
tors as well. They comprise those factors which are quan- 
titatively determined by geographical and geometrical 
relationships, relative conductor positions and carth re- 
sistivity. Shield wires, which are not located as a part of 
either system, and transpositions are also. considered under 
this heading. The susceptiveness factors of communication 
systems include (1) for normal operation the characteristics 
of sensitivity, power level, frequency response, aud balance 
of the circuit with respeet to ground; and (2) for abnormal 
conditions those characteristics that can be adversely af- 
fected by the presence of high extraneous voltages, includ- 
ing the features that may result in hazard, damage to plant, 
and interference with service. These characteristies are 
important not only during the presence of abnormal volt- 
age but also because of their reaction on the ability of the 
circuit to return to the normal condition after the ex- 
traneous voltage has been removed. Damage to the phys- 
ical plant includes overheating of conductors, the break- 
down of insulation in lines and apparatus, and the opera- 
tion of protective equipment. Interference with service 
includes telephone noise, acoustic shock, false signalling, 
as well as actual disruption of service. By acoustic shock 
is meant the adverse reaction on a listener to a telephone 
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receiver when subjected to excessive currents, normally 
associated with fundamentaltrequency induction of suf- 
ficient magnitude to break down telephone-cireuit pro- 
tectors. 


5. Procedure for Solution of Coordination Prob- 
lems 


In the United States the solution of coordination prob- 
lems has been promoted effectively by the pioneering co- 
operative work of the most vitally interested utilities, the 
National Electric Light Association (and its successor, the 
Edison Electric Institute) and the Bell Telephone System. 
The basic features of the resulting procedure are (1) 
recognition of the duty of coordination and (2) effective 
measures for cooperation, These features are covered in 
the following excerpts from “Principles and Practices for 
the Coordination of Supply and Signal Systems.”*! 


Duty of Coordination 

(a) In order to meet the reasonable service needs of the pub- 
lic, all supply and signal circuits with their associated apparatus 
should be located, constructed, operated and maintained in con- 
formity with general coordinated methods which maintain due 
regard to the prevention of interference with the rendering of 
cither service. These methods should include limiting the in- 
ductive influence of the supply circuits or the inductive suscep- 
tiveness of the signal circuits or the inductive coupling between 
circuits or a combination of these, in the most convenient and 
economical manner, 

(b) Where general coordinated methods will be insufficient, 
such specific coordinated methods suited to the situation should 
be applied to the systems of either or both kinds as will most 
conveniently and economically prevent interference, the meth- 
ods to be based on the knowledge of the art. 

Cooperation 

in order that full benefit may be derived fror these principles 
and in order to facilitate their proper application, all utilities 
between whose facilities inductive coordination may now or 
later be necessary, should adequately cooperate along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) Each utility should give te other utilities in the same 
general territory advance notice of any construction or change 
in construction or in operating conditions of its facilities con- 
cerned, or likely to be concerned, in situations of proximity. 

(b) If it appears to any utility coneerned that further con- 
sideration is necessary, the utilities should confer and cooperate 
to secure inductive coordination in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set forth herein. 

(c) To assist in promoting conformity with these principles, 
an arrangement should be set up between all utilities whose 
facilities occupy the same general territory, providing for the 
interchange of pertinent data and information including that 
relative to proposed and existing construction and changes in 
operating conditions concerned or likely to be concerned in 
situations of proximity. 


The solution of coordination problems is based on: 
i. The establishment of standard coordination prac- 
tices for both power and communication circuits. 
2. The joint determination of appropriate methods for 
specific situations. 
The general coordinated practices of power and communi- 
cation systems are outlined in the publications of the 
*The term “signal system" is frequently used in coordination 
work as & general term to denote any type of communication circuit. 
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N.E.L.A. and Bell Telephone System! All construction 
is expected to meet these standards unless, in the absence 
of an interference problem, they are postponed on the 
basis of deferred coordination. Where géneral coordinated 
measures are insufficient, the “best engineering solution” 
utilizing specific coordinated measures should be applied 
as outlined in the following excerpt! ?! : 


Choice Between Specific Methods 

When specific coordinated methods are necessary and there is 
a choice between specific methods, those which provide the best 
engineering solution should be adopted. 

(a) The specifie methods selected should be such as to meet 
the service requirements of both systems in the most convenient 
and economical manner without regard to whether they apply 
to supply systems or signal systems or both. 

(b) In determining what specific methods are most convenient 
and economical in any situation for preventing interference, all 
factors for all facilities concerned should be taken into consid- 
eration including present factors and those which can be reason- 
ably foreseen, 

(e) In determining whether specific methods, where necessary, 
shall be wholly by separation or partly by methods based on 
less separation, the choice should be such as to secure the greatest 
present and future economy and convenience in the rendering 
of both services. 


The cooperative work initiated by the National Elec- 
trie Light Association and the Bell Telephone System, sub- 
sequently followed by other utility groups, has provided 
a practical solution of the coordination problems that have 
been encountered, In addition, these organizations have 
carried out an extensive research and development pro- 
gram which has developed basic theoretical and statistical 
information bearing on the coordination problem. The re- 
sults of this work carried on by the Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research have provided the most author- 
itative information available on many phases of the co- 
ordination problem. Their Reports* contain in addition 
much information of value in the power and communica- 
tion field outside of coordination work, a circumstance 
that unfortunately has not been recognized as widely as 
the subject matter deserves. 


6. Types of Coordination Problems 


Discussion of the coordination problem between power 
and communication systems can be classified into four 
groups*: 


1. Electrolysis 

2. Structural 

3. Low frequency 
4. Noise frequency 


Electrolysis Coordination is concerned with the lay- 
out and operation of power circuits, power and communi- 
cation cables, and underground structures, located close 
together, from the standpoint of accelerated corrosion re- 
sulting from leakage currents. This problem is of consider- 
able importance with d-e circuits but not with a-e, Cor- 
rosion occurs in areas where the d-e leakage current leaves 
the underground structures through the earth. Discussion 

*Coordination between power-line and other carrier-frequency 
systems is not considered; these problems are usually solved by 
frequency separation. 
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of this subject is beyond the scope of this chapter, but an 
excellent general reference is given in Reference 2. Men- 
tion should, however, be made of the development in 
eathodie protection? extensively used for preventing corro- 
sion of pipe lines, cables, and other underground metallic 
circuits. In this method rectifiers of the copper-oxide or 
alternative forms are used to maintain the metailie circuit. 
to be protected at a negative but low potential with respect 
to ground. 

Structural Coordination—This problem is concerned 
with the layout and physical construction of power and 
communication cireuits when located in proximity, par- 
ticularly with respect to their characteristics in crossings 
or in constructions involving joint use of poles or over- 
built lines! "t, The problem is also quite beyond the 
scope of this chapter. 

The Low-Frequency Coordination and the Noise- 
Frequency Coordination problems are quite distinct. 
The low-frequency problem arises principally from mag- 
netically-induced fundamental-frequency voltages at times 
of system faults, while the noise-frequency problem arises 
from induced voltages and currents of harmonie frequen- 
cies, principally for the normal operating condition. Simi- 
larly, the effects of induction are also quite different. The 
low-frequency problem concerns the inductive effects from 
the standpoint of hazard, damage to apparatus, interfer- 
ence with signalling, acoustic shock, etc., whereas the 
noise-frequeney problem deals with “telephone noise” as 
it affects telephonic transmission and reception. For these 
reasons the subsequent discussion is divided into Part II, 
Low-Frequency Coordination, and Part III, Noise-Fre- 
quency Coordination. 


Il. LOW-FREQUENCY COORDINATION 


In low-frequency coordination, the important induced 
voltages usually result from ground-return currents, al- 
though in a few cases induction from balanced currents or 
from voltages must be considered. In the study of low- 
frequency problems”, it is customary to calculate first the 
maximum “open-circuit” longitudinal component of in- 
duced voltage for the given exposure, To obtain this open- 
circuit voltage, the zero-sequence or residual current and 
the corresponding coupling factors must be determined. 
This voltage normally includes the effects of conduction 
through common ground connections or through mutual 
resistance as well as the inductive effects through mutual 
reactanees, since, as pointed out previously, it is not con- 
venient to separate these components. The open-circuit 
voltage thus calculated is next reduced to allow for shield- 
ing effects exerted by normally-grounded paralleling con- 
ductors, such as ground wires and cable sheaths or other 
grounded structures. In addition, for estimating some 
effects of induction, allowances can be made for additional 
shielding resulting from longitudinal currents in communi- 
cation conductors, which are normally free from connec- 
tion to ground but which become grounded through pro- 
tector operation as a result of induction. Distribution of 
the induced voltage among the various protectors con- 
nected to the communication circuit is also to be deter- 
mined. The final step is, of course, the estimation of the 
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adverse effects of the resultant voltages upon the operation 
and maintenance of the communication circuits and the 
determination, where necessary, of measures required in 
either or both systems to minimize the resultant effects. 


7. Low-Frequency Influence Factors 


ln low-frequency coordination the principal problem 
concerning influence factors ls determination of zero-se- 
quence or ground-fault currents and their distribution 
among the various branches of the network for the condi- 
tion that produces maximum induced voltage in the com- 
munication cireuit. For a grounded-neutral power system 
the circuit condition giving the maximum induction in any 
specific parallel is usually easy to determine as it normally 
occurs for a fault loeated at the far end of the parallel from 
the principal power source so that the maximum ground 
current flows through the parallel. Consideration must 
also be given to the various system connections produced 
in the process of isolating a faulted line-section. For 
solidly-grounded systems it is customary to assume a 
single line-to-ground fault. Where the power system is un- 
grounded or grounded through a ground-fault neutralizer 
or Petersen coil, it is customary to assume a double line-to- 
ground fault with the faults located at opposite ends of the 
exposure. This condition is generally more severe from 
the induction standpoint than those selected for study on 
a solidly-grounded system. However, faults at separate 
locations are more likely to cecur with an ungrounded sys- 
tem or a ground-fault neutralizer system than with a 
grounded system. The method of determining ground 
fault-current and division of current between line conduc- 
tors and the earth is best aceomplished by the method of 
symmetrical components discussed in Chap. 2 and more 
fully elsewhere***, 

Neutral Impedances—Control of the influence fac- 
tors, which for low-frequency induction means control of 
the ground current, is possible principally by choice of the 
location of grounding points and by the use of neutral im- 
pedance devices. The grounding point can sometimes be 
located so as to substantially reduce the fault currents 
through the exposures to magnitudes below those which 
would exist for other grounding locations; also, the number 
of faults affecting the exposure may likewise be reduced. 
Neutralimpedanee devices provide an important and 
effective method for controlling low-frequency induction, 
particularly where the exposures are in relatively close 
proximity to a grounding point. The use of neutral-im- 
pedance has many effects on power-system operation as 
discussed in Chap. 19. Introduction of neutral-impedance 
devices may increase the difficulty of prompt relaying of 
faults, and may require relay changes. In the low-fre- 
quency coordination, the factor of greatest importance is 
positive fault disconnection. Next in importance are the 
magnitude of current and the speed of fault clearing, When 
neutral-impedance devices are used to limit ground eur- 
rents, the several conditions arising in the various steps of 
fault clearing must be considered. Frequently the intro- 
duction of neutral impedance at one point results under 
fault conditions in lower drop in the voltages at remote 


*Enginecring Reports Nos. 4, 26 and 37 of Reference 4, 
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points with the result that increased ground currents are 
caused to flow through a parallel, cither initially or during 
some stage of the fault-isolating operation. For such eases 
the resultant induction may not be reduced materially. 
Thus, effective current limitation may require treatment 
of many or all grounding points on the system. 

For single line-to-ground faults, the ground-fault neu- 
tralizer limits the ground currents to negligible magnitudes 
near the fault, but near the neutralizer the currents nearly 
equal the neutralizer current. At present it is not practical 
to relay promptly a system with a ground-fault neutralizer 
because with such a system there is no suitable quantity 
related definitely to the location of the fault, If the fault 
persists, it is generally considered necessary to convert the 
ground-fault neutralizer system to a solidly-grounded sys- 
tem. Consequently, from the standpoint of maximum 
magnitude of induced voltages, such a system is substan- 
tially like a solidly-grounded system and the possibility of 
higher induced voltages resulting from double faults, as 
discussed previously, should also be considered. However, 
with the ground-fault neutralizer, the frequency of occur- 
rence of large induced voltages is much less than with the 
system solidly-grounded. In considering such systems, 
the expectancy of faults should be estimated taking inte 
account the amount of “lightning-proof” construction, 
particularly with grounded systems. A ground fault on a 
ground-fault neutralizer system causes high residual volt- 
ages which, if prolonged, can produce severe noise on a 
closely-paralleling telephone circuit. See Secs. 8 and 14. 

In calculating ground faults, it is frequently necessary 
to consider the effect of the fault resistance, which includes 
the are resistance and the tower-footing resistance. The 
effect, of fault resistance depends on the location of the 
fault. Near a large power source at a major neutral- 
grounding point, tt has a large influence in low-voltage 
systems, and may be important even in higher-voltage 
systems. On faults distant from a power source, its effect 
is less pronounced. Where towers are not interconnected 
by ground wires, tower footing resistance (grounding re- 
sistance of vertical ground wire in the ease of wood poles) 
may be an important factor, as it varies through & wide 
range depending upon the nature of the earth where the 
fault occurs and the means used for grounding. Ground 
wires and eounterpoises, whieh are used particularly in 
connection with lightning protection, reduce the effective 
footing resistance. The most probable value of fault resis- 
tance including tower-footing is about 20 ohms”, 


8. Low-Frequency Coupling Factors 


Coupling Factors for Magnetic Induction —low- 
frequency (60-cycle) coupling depends upon the physical 
configuration of the circuits and their separation, and for 
earth-return circuits, also upon the resistivity of the earth. 

For a single-phase metallic-return circuit, illustrated in 
Fig. 6 (a), voltage induced in a communication conductor 
x by magnetic induction can be expressed by the following 
equation: 


] D, i 
Y. = +30:3704 Lyr. logro D. ( ) 


where V, is the voltage induced in conductor z per mile 
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Fig. 6— Diagrams for the calculation of magnetic induction, 
induced voltage V, in conductor x. 


(a) Induction from metallic-eireuit current—see Eq. (1). 
(b) Induction from earth-return circuit current—see Eq. (4). 


of parallel, f is the frequency in cycles per second, J, is 
the eurrent in rms amperes flowing in conductor a and 
returning in conductor a’, Da and D, are the distances 
from the conductors a and a’ to z; the distances must be 
expressed in the same units, preferably in feet. Similar 
equations can readily be written for the voltages induced 
in the other communication-circuit conductors. 

The voltages induced in à communication conductor by 
magnetic induction from the currents confined to the line 
conductors of a three-phase power circuit can be written 
in an analogous manner by resolving the conductor cur- 
rents into three sets of components, viz.: J, flowing out in 
conductor a and back in conductor b; fa, out in b and back 
in c; Ja, out in c and back in a. The solution*, expressed 
in terms of phase currents, gives: 


Y, =-—¿0.2794[f, logy Daz tJ» logio Dox 
+F, logis Do] for 60 cycles (2) 


where Vx is the voltage induced in conductor x per mile of 
parallel, Z,, Jp, and J, arc the 60-cyele currents in rms 
amperes flowing in the conductors, a, b and €. Dar, Dox, 
and DX, are the distances from conductors a, b, and e to 
the conductor z; all the distances must be expressed in 
the same units, preferably in feet. Frequently the eur- 
rents of a three-phase power circuit can be assumed to be 
all of positive-sequence. For this condition Eq. (2) ean 
be simplified to the following form: 


IE Da,. V Dy D. 
F= +0.2794!, ES logis Dt logie Debe] 


for 60 cycles (3) 


where the notation is the same as for Eq. (2). The first 
term in the bracketed expression is positive for phase ro- 
tation a, b, c; negative, if a, e, b. 

Usually communication-circuit conductors and some- 
times the power-circuit conductors or both are transposed 
in the exposure section to reduce the resultant induced 
voltages at noise frequencies, as discussed in Sec. 12. 
Transpositions are not applicable to ground-return com- 
munication circuits and are not of value for reducing longi- 

*Equation (2) assumes oo current in the earth and is applicable 
only for elose exposures. 
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tudinal voltages in motallie eireuits. Transpositions in a 
communication cireuit reduce the metallic voltage induced 
by power-circuit currents irrespective of whether the re- 
turn for the latter is in a metallic conductor or in the earth. 
Transpositions in a power circuit, however, affect the 
longitudinal voltage induced in the communication circuit 
as follows: (1) they reduce the induced voltages for all 
positive- or negative-sequence eurrents, (2) they do not 
affect the induced voltage fer those camponents of zero- 
sequence current that return in the earth. Calculations 
can be made by considering separately the induced volt- 
ages, for cach conductor for each scetion of the transposi- 
tion system, and then combining them. 

Earth-return cireuits are the most common sources of 
magnetic induction in low-frequency coordination prob- 
lems. In any location the distribution of current in the 
earth depends upon the resistivity of the earth, upon the 
proximity of grounding points and faults, and upon the 
location of the adjacent grounded conductors. The coup- 
ling factors can be estimated by assuming the return cur- 
rent to be concentrated in the earth at a considerable dis- 
tance below the outgoing current. The voltage induced in 
conductor z caused by current /, flowing in a single-phase 
earth-return circuit, illustrated in Fig. 6 (b), can be deter- 
mined from the following approximate formulat: 


Lr f Dex 
V. ( &) | 0.0951+ j0.2794 logis ad 


where V, is the voltage induced in conductor z per mile 
of parallel, f is the frequency of the power system in cycles 
per second, 7, is the rms value of current flowing in the 
aerial conductor a and returning in the earth, D, is the 
equivalent depth of the return current in the earth below 
the outgoing conductor, Dax is the separation between the 
power conductor a and the communication conductor x 
Dex is the distance between conductor z and the equivalent 
return for current in conductor a; De and Das must be 
expressed in the same dimensions, preferably in feet. The 
value of D, is given approximately by Eq. (5). 


D,= 2160, in feet (5) 


where f is the power-system frequency in cycles per second 
and p is the resistivity of the earth in meter-ohms. Earth 
resistivity ig expressed in terms of the ohmic resistance 
between opposite faces of a cubic meter of material. The 
value of the earth resistivity varies through a wide range 
from 10 to 1000 or more meter-ohms with 100 meter-ohms 
perhaps most frequently encountered. 

The voltage in conductor + caused by magnetic indue- 
tion from the currents of a three-phase circuit for the 
general case of partial return in the earth, can be written 
in a manner corresponding to Eq. (4), with the following 
result: 

f 


_ £ oaol L Da 
V. =0.280( 4) Tet j0.a794{ 4) E logo po 


(4) 


Da Da 
Ty login +1. logis =~ 
TF Hf. logis Du : JOBS Da (6) 
This formula is applicable for close exposures up to about one- 
half mile. 
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where the notation is the same as for Eqs. (2) and (4) and 
Lo is the zero-sequence current per phase in rms amperes 
or 1 (I-II). 

Frequently only the induction from zero-sequence cur- 
rents need be considered. For this case, Eq. (6) reduces to 
the following form: 


Y. D ss (oe osos J) 1 AE 
o J 607 “YD Ds Dad (7) 


The denominator of the fraction within the logarithmic 
term is the geometric mean distance from the phase con- 
ductors a, b, e to the conductor z. 

J. R. Carson’s Method* is the accurate one for determin- 
ing the self-impedance of earth-return circuits and the 
mutual impedance between parallel circuits with earth- 
return taking into account the mutual-resistance and re- 
actance terms which vary with the resistivity of the earth. 
This method assumes uniform resistivity and the distribu- 
tion of earth current that occurs in the middle of a long 
section. His solution provided the basis for the approxi- 
mate formulas of Eqs. (4) and (5) and for more accurate 
values given in Fig. 7 for the coefficients of mutual-resis- 
tance, reactance and impedance for various uniform sepa- 
rations, which are taken from the work* of the Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and Research of the Edi- 





*In America this method is usually associated with Carson’s name. 
However, two European investigators, Pollaczek and Haberland, 
obtained substantially the same results at about the same time, 
See Appendix I of Engineering Report No. 14 of Reference 4, 
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son Electric Institute and Bell Telephone System. The 
curves are drawn for three resistivities of 10, 100 and 1000 
meter-ohms. For close separations the effect of earth 
resistivity is not very important, Fig. 7, but at separations 
of about a mile the difference is of considerable magnitude 
since the ratio of the induced voltages is about 40 to 1 for 
variation in the resistivity from 10 to 1000 meter-ohms. 
Preferably the resistivity should be based on tests in the 
particular area. Lacking this information, use may be 
made of the experimental data and correlation with geo- 
logical conditions as given by R. H. Card*. For most pre- 
liminary work, however, the value of 100 meter-chma 
usually is taken. For extensive calculation of mutual im- 
pedance of earth-return circuits, use can be made of the 
more extensive discussions of Reference 5, and particularly 
Engineering Report No. 14 of Reference 4. For irregular 
exposures, the mutual impedance ean be approximated by 
summation of the voltages for component sections of 
several uniform separations. Reference 4 also describes 
additional methods for dealing with irregular exposures. 
Coupling Factors for Electric Induction- he re- 
lation between potentials and charges on each eonductor 
of a system of n parallel conductors using absolute or cgs 
electrostatic units is given in the familiar form’: 


n Qu 
Vo e Á aat A pn... A abla 
Y, — Aaaa F Aba 


V,= A salda A va... A 
nu (8) 
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HORIZONAL SEPARATION IN FEET 
Fig. 7—Coupling coefficients at 60 cycles— variation with separation and earth resistivity —Carsori's formula. 
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The capacitance coefficients for the usual three-phase 
transmission line are considerably simplified fram those of 
Eq. (13) because the conductors are normally the same 
size and the geometric mean spacing usually can be used, 
particularly if transpositions are employed. The equiva- 
lent circuit for the three-conductor case is given in Fig. 9, 
the capacitances for which should include the conversion 
constant 0.1786 as discussed in connection with the two- 
conductor case, 

The zero-sequenee or residual voltage of an ungrounded 
three-phase line when subjected to balanced voltages ean 
readily be determined with the aid of Eq. (13) and Fig, 9 
(b). The admittances between conductors a, b, e and 
ground per mile of line are given by the following: 


Y, =0.1786w(K ,,— Kap — Ku) 
Y,=0,17860 Kyo — Kyo —K a) (14) 
Y¿=0.1786w0(Kcc— Ka — Ken) 

For a single line-to-ground fault, the voltages from the 
three conductors to ground consist of a positive-sequence 
component and a zero-sequence component in each phase. 





Thus, the currents flowing through the admittances Y,, 
Y, and Y, can be expressed as follows: 
L= (Bot ek Ys (15) 
I. = (EstaE) Y. 


Ii (Bot BY, 
Since the three-phase system is assumed to be ungrounded, 
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Fig. 9— Electric coupling between three parallel conductora, 


ta) Equivalent capacitance diagram. 
(b) Equivalent circuit for determining zero-dequence voltage of 
ungrounded three-phase system. 


the sum of the three phase-currents is zero. This permits 
the determination of the ratio of zero- to positive-sequence 
voltages with result as follows: 


E, F +af +aY, 
E YY AY 


The ratio of the residual voltage to tho line-to-neutral or 
positive-sequence voltage is three times that given by Eq. 
(16). 

Voltages caused by electric induction from a single 
power conductor with a potential to ground can be ob- 
tained from the equivalent network of Fig. 8 (b) with 
result as follows: 


(16) 





ha 
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The capacitance coefficients for the four-conductor case 
can be obtained in a similar manner with the aid of the 
equivalent network shown in Fig. 10. This solution can be 
used to obtain the voltage electrically induced on conduc- 
tor z by a three-phase circuit. If the power system is 
grounded, the potentials of conductors a, b and c with 
respect to ground are known and the potential of conduc- 
tor z to ground is calculated by considering only the capaci- 
tances Kix, Kx, Ke. and (Ay. — Kae —Ky, — Kox). Hf the 
power circuit is ungrounded, then it is necessary to deter- 
mine the zero-sequence voliage of the system to ground. 
If the conductor x is ungrounded or if it is sufficiently re- 
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Fig. 10—Electric coupling between four parallel conductors— 
equivalent capacitance diagram. 


mote, then the potential of the system of power conductors 
with respect to ground is determined by neglecting the 
conductor z. This makes possible the use of the method 
outlined in connection with Fig. 9. When the potentials 
of the conductors a, b, and c with respect to ground have 
been determined, then the potential of conductor zx can be 
obtained in the usual way. 

Shielding Conductors—Special grounded conductors, 
which are used for reducing the voltages from electric or 
magnetic induction on communication circuits, are called 
shielding conductors. Shielding action may also result 
from grounded conductors that are a normal part of either 
power or communication circuits. 

Shielding against electric induction is provided by a con- 
ductor grounded at one point. The method just described 
for determining the coupling factors for electric induction 
can also be used for determining the effectiveness of shicid- 
ing conductors. A grounded cable sheath provides prac- 
tically complete protection against electric induction. 
Shielding against magnetic induction is provided by ground- 
ing the shielding conductor at the ends alone or at inter- 
mediate points in addition. The ground connections should 
be of low resistance so as to facilitate the flow of current 
through the shielding-conductor earth-circuit. The current 
flowing in the shielding conductor can readily be calculated 
by the method previously described or as discussed more 
fully in Chap. 2, in Reference 5 or in Engineering Report 
No. 48 of Reference 4. The reduction in the voltage in- 
duced in the cireuit to be protected can then be calculated 
by considering the voltages that result from the currents 
flowing through the shielding conductors, using the method 
discussed in connection with Eq. (4) and Figs. 6 and 7. 

The effectiveness of shielding action varies widely, de- 
pending upon the physical dimensions of the shielding con- 
ductor, the resistance of the conductor and earth connec- 
tions, and the coupling to the circuit to be protected. A 
steel ground wire may carry about ten percent of the zero- 
sequence current in the power circuit. Two 4/0 copper 
ground wires may increase the shielding action so that 40 
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percent of the zero-sequence current will return in the 
ground wires. The shielding at 60 cycles of a fullsized lead- 
sheath telephone cable is about 50 percent and if the 
sheath is wrapped with magnetic tape armor (two 40-mil 
tapes on the larger sizes) the shielding is increased to 80 or 
90 percent depending upon the magnitude of induction, 
assuming that there ig good contact with the earth. The 
shielding given by power cables depends upon construction 
and varies from 40 to 70 percent. Shielding conductors on 
either the power circuit or on the communication eireuit 
can provide a remedial measure of value. 


9. Low-Frequency Susceptiveness Factors 


The effects of low-frequency induction on a communica- 
tion circuit depend upon its magnitude and duration, and 
upon the frequency of occurrence of the abnormal eondi- 
tion. Some of these effects can occur at voliages below 
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Fig. 11—Features of standard Bell System telephone protector. 


(a) General appearance of subseriber protector, the No. 98A pro- 
tector, with two fuses and two sets of protective gaps. The 
protector blocks (Nos. 26 and 30) within the cap are shown 
by phantom view. 

(b) Typical breakdown characteristics (Nos, 26 and 30 blocks). 
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those producing operation of protective equipment. Such 


effects include false signalling and relay chattering on tele- 


phone circuits, distortion of telegraph signals, and false 
relaying on supervisory control circuits. The more serious 
effects from low-frequency induction are, however, usually 
associated with voltages of sufficient magnitude to operate 
protectors. 

Standard Telephone-Circuit Protection—Telephone 
circuits subjected to the possibilities of extraneous volt- 
ages above about 250 volts are equipped with protectors. 
At subscriber premises these protectors usually consist. of 
seven-ampere fuses and carbon-block discharge gaps with 
a spacing of three mils. The general appcarance of this 
station protector is shown in Fig. 11, together with a 
breakdown characteristic of the discharge gap. This curve, 
obtained under certain conditions in laboratory tests on 
new blocks, should not be taken as generally representative 
of behavior under field conditions. Similar protector 
blocks assembled in a group mounting, with facilities for 
terminating a large number of cable pairs, are used in cen- 
tral offices. Protectors located at the junction of open- 
wire and cable are usually provided with similar carbon 
blocks with six-mil spacing. Where open-wire telephone 
lines are located in joint-use construction with higher-volt- 
age distribution Hnes, special protectors capable of with- 
standing a high discharge current are sometimes placed on 
the telephone circuits, generally at or near points from 
which customers are served. 

The operation of telephone protector blocks produces 
several important effects. In the first place the protector 
blocks do not break down in an identical manner, with the 
result that unsymmetrical voltages are produced, which 
cause equalizing currents to flow through the telephone 
receivers. The high currents flowing through the receiver 
under such conditions can produce acoustic shock. In con- 
sidering this type of interference it is necessary to include 
the adverse psychological reactions to the threat of such 
action. If the current through the protector blocks is large 
or prolonged, they may become grounded, rendering the 
circuit inoperative. The standard Bell System telephone 
protector blacks consist of two earbon electrodes, one of 
which is mounted as an insert in a porcelain block so that 
if the insert is heated as by passage of current, it is released 
and makes a permanent ground. After protector blocks 
are grounded, service cannot be restored until they have 
been replaced by maintenance forces. 

The longitudinal-component of voltage impressed on a 
communication circuit is distributed around the circuit in 
accordance with the circuit constants; ordinarily the volt- 
ages divide across the two ends of a telephone circuit sub- 
stantially in proportion to the impedances in the two 
directions from the center of the exposure. Frequently the 
exposure is not symmetrical with the circuit so that the 
large part of the total induced voltage appears across one 
of the protectors. For this reason the total voltage re- 
quired to produce protector breakdown varies through 
quite a range and normally is taken only slightly above 
the breakdown voltage of a single protector, 

Cables—The use of cables instead of open-wire con- 
struction is an important coordination measure because of 
the shielding action provided by sheaths, as discussed pre- 
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viously. The greater cost of cable construction, however, 
limits the usefulness of this measure to situations where 
many cireuits are involved or where severe exposures are 
encountered for circuits of fixed location. Reduction of 
induced voltages by putting circuits inside a cable sheath 
is generally practicable only where a new communication 
line is to be built or an old line replaced. The extensive 
use of cables for both communication and distribution eir- 
cuits in urban and suburban areas has, however, greatly 
simplified the coordination problem in these areas of close 
exposure. Special cables are made with steel-tape armor, 
and with grounded shielding conductors located inside of 
the cable sheath. Such cables greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of shielding action, and reduction factors as great 
as 95 percent are obtainable. In addition, special cables 
have been built with higher than normal insulation, par- 
ticularly for use in locations along the right-of-way of a-t 
railways. Such cables are normally tested at 1000 volts 
rms between conductors and 3500 volts rms to ground for 
20 seconds. When highly-insulated cables are used, it may 
be necessary to install insulating transformers between the 
line and terminal equipment. 

Special Types of Protective Measures*—Three 
classes of special measures of value against low-frequency 
induction are: 

1. Special measures to avoid adverse effects of induction 
without changing insulation or reducing induced volt- 
ages. 

2. Reduction of induced voltages. 

3. Increased circuit insulation with proportionate in- 
crease in protector breakdown. voltage. 

Relay Protector--A relay protector for a pair of wires 
consists of a set of protectors, usually of the carbon-block 
type, connected to ground or across the telephone circuit, 
together with a coil connected in series with the discharge 
path, and with relay contacts for short-eircuiting the pro- 
tectors, capable of carrying heavy currents for short peri- 
ods, e.g., 100 amperes for 214 seconds, The relay operates 
in one cycle or less to shunt the normal protectors, which 
are by this means prevented from becoming grounded. 
After the abnormal voltage condition has disappeared, the 
relay returns to its normal position and the circuit again 
becomes operative. This device is used for avoiding main- 
tenance trouble and, except during the fault, interruption 
of service on telephone and supervisory circuits. The relay 
protector also is available in a form suitable for application 
to all the wires of a line. The device is of value for super- 
visory control if the transmission of signals during the 
abnormal condition is not essential. The relay protector 
has the advantage over the vacuum or low-pressure gas- 
filled protector of having a lower breakdown characteristic 
for the majority of applications, and for this reason is the 
more commonly used. 

Acoustic-Shock Reducer—The acoustic-shock reducer is 
a device applied to telephone circuits to minimize the 
acoustic shock resulting from unsymmetrical discharge of 
protectors that cause high currents in the telephone re- 

*Protection of ground-return signal circuits, particularly telegraph 
circuits against fundamental-frequency induction from power cir- 
cuits or a-c railway circuits is discussed at considerable length in 
Reference 23. 
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ceiver. The most widely used acoustic-shock reducer con- 
sists of two oppositely-poled groups of copper-oxide recti- 
fiers, the combination having high resistance to the low 
voltages which are used in ordinary communication and 
having low resistance to the relatively high metallic-cireuit 
voltages produced when telephone protectors are operated, 
thus by-passing the telephone receiver. The acoustic 
shock reducer does not, of course, avoid the other disad- 
vantages of protector operation. 

Special Protectors—Special vacuum tube, or preferably, 
low-pressure gas-filled protectors, are sometimes used for 
protecting circuits subjected to induction that would oper- 
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Fig. 12—Drainage schemes for reducing potential on terminal 
equipment (TE) as a result of induction or ground potential, 
(a) Simple drainage scheme with balance coil, BC, for use with a 
telephone or audio-frequency signaling system. 
(b) Resistance-drainage scheme for use with d-e signaling in super- 
visory control. 
R Drainage resistor, 
R’ Line resistor. 
(c) Resonant-drainage scheme for use with d-o signaling in super- 
visory conirol. 
L induetance coil. 
C Capacitor. 
(d) Drainage scheme with longitudinal choke coils for use with 
d-c signaling in supervisory control. 
LC Longitudinal choke coil 
C Capacitor, 
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ate ordinary protectors. The advantage of the tube-type 
protector is that wider spacing can be obtained, which 
minimizes the tendency for protectors to ground. The dis- 
charge voltage of the tube protector usually is somewhat 
higher than that of the standard telephone gap and for 
that reason is preferably used with somewhat higher than 
normal insulation, 

Drainage Schemes—By providing a drainage path to 
ground, the resultant voltage on a communication circuit 
can be reduced sufficiently to avoid the necessity of relief 
by protector operation. Fig. 12 (a) shows a simple drain- 
age scheme with a balance coil for a telephone or audio- 
frequency signaling system, Fig. 12 (b) shows a resistance 
drainage scheme for a d-e signaling system. In this arrange- 
ment the voltage impressed on the terminal equipment is 
reduced by the drop consumed in the line resistances R 
caused by the drainage currents flowing through resistors 
R. This scheme is used in supervisory-control circuits of 
limited length or limited inductance. Fig. 12 (0) shows a 
resonant-dramage scheme with elements L and C tuned 
for the fundamental frequency of the power system, so as 
to provide low-impedance paths for the induced voltages. 
The resonani drainage is relatively more effective for 
steady-state or slow transients than for the abrupt tran- 
sients. Probably the most successful scheme for protection 
of supervisory control, shown in Fig. 12 (d), utilizes longi- 
tudinal choke coils. Each coil is wound to have negligible 
inductance in the metallic eircuit but high inductance in 
the longitudinal circuit which is completed through capaci- 
tances C. In a typical installation the coils have longitu- 
dinal-circuit impedances of 40,000 chms and the shunt 
capacitors are 0.25 microfarad. With this scheme, the in- 
duced voltage is largely removed from theterminalsalghough 
left on the line. Hence, this scheme is applicable only when 
the iine insulation can withstand the maximum induced 
voltage or where other means are used in combination to 
prevent the adverse effects from induction in the lines. 
The scheme is sometimes described as a self-neutralising 
transformer scheme because the resultant voltage distribu- 
tion is close to that of the neutralizing-transformer scheme 
discussed in the next paragraph and the function of the 
neutralizing wire is provided by the circuit itself. 

Neutralizing-Transformer—One of the oldest and most 
successful schemes for protecting communication circuits 
against induction is the neutralizing-transformer scheme. 
Tn this seheme, shown schematically in Fig. 13, a neutral- 
izing-wire is placed close to the wires of the cireuit to be 
protected so as to be subjected to the same induced volt- 
ages. ‘Transformers are connected in the neutralizing-wire 
circuit and in the circuit to be protected, with the windings 
so arranged that the voltage produced in the communica- 
tion eireuit by the transformer action opposes and effec- 
tively “neutralizes” the voltage directly induced in the 
communication circuit. The voltage induced in the com- 
munication circuit is divided among the several neutraliz- 
ing transformers. This scheme requires an additional wire 
and ground connection, the total resistance of which must 
be low in comparison with the impedance of the ground- 
return circuit. The neutralizing-transformer scheme was 
initially used for the protection of telegraph circuits ex- 
posed to induction from a-c railway circuits under normal 
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Fig. 13—Neutralizing transformer scheme. 


(a) Schematic diagram. 
TE Telephone terminal equipment, 
NT Neutralizing transformer. 
NW Neutralizing wire, subject to same induction as the tele- 
phone wires, 
G Grounds of low resistance. 
(b) Voltage distribution along telephone line. 
A With neutralizing transformer. 
B Without neutralizing transformer. 
Enr Voltage induced by neutralizing transformer. 
Eyy Unneutralized voltage on terminal equipment. 


operation. In recent years it has been used on telephone 
circuits, particularly to provide protection against rise in 
ground potential that would otherwise appear in leased 
circuits used for power-company communication®,** or for 
pilot-wire relay protection, If only rise in ground potential 
is important, that is, if ordinary magnetic induction is 
negligible, it is necessary merely to connect the neutraliz- 
ing-wire winding of the neutralizing transformer between 
the station ground and a remote ground, i.e., a ground out- 
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Fig. 14—Schematic diagram of neutralizing-transformer 
scheme for the protection against rise in station ground 
potential in leased circuits used for pilot-wire relaying. 


LA Lightning arrester-—distribution type. 
P Telephone protector (No. 26 and No, 27 blocks). 
P’ Telephone protector (No. 26 and No. 30 blocks). 
Station ground. 
Remote ground, located beyond influence of station ground, 
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side of the influence of the station ground. Ordinarily this 
means a relatively short length of neutralizing-wire. The 
principal features of this arrangement are shown in Fig. 14. 
The suitability of a remote ground can be checked by cir- 
culating fault current through the station ground and 
determining the rise of potential of that ground with 
respect to an unquestionably remote ground, such as the 
central office. The neutralizing transformer is exposed to 
lightning voltages that may come from the aerial commun- 
ication circuit or as a result of heavy discharge through the 
power-station ground. The insulation of neutralizing trans- 
formers is, of course, not high enough to avoid the possi- 
bility of breakdown against these lightning voltages. If a 
plain protective gap were connected across it, there would 
be the possibility of dynamic-current flow across the gap 
and into the remote ground and across the protectors P' 
into the central-office ground which would result in grounded 
protectors. This can be avoided by the use of a valve-type 
arrester, such as the available distribution-type power 
arresters. The voltage class of the lightning arrester should 
be selected so that its cutoff voltage will be above the max- 
imum expected difference in 60-cycle voltage between the 
station ground and the remote ground, The neutralizing 
transformer permits d-c signaling and routine circuit test- 
ing in accordance with Bell System practice. 

Insulating Transformers—The effects of low-frequency 
induction can be avoided by increasing the insulation of 
the communication circuit and by using insulating trans- 
formers between lines and terminal apparatus. Such an 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 15 and is normally used for 
power-line telephone systems or for exposed lines that are 
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Fig. 15— Protective scheme for exposed or power-line tele- 
phone systems, 
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connected to commercial telephone systems. The arrange- 
ment shows the insulating transformer between the Hne 
andthelocal apparatus, together with low-voltage knurled- 
type protective gaps and with disconnecting switch and 
high-current fuses. The combination of the horn gap and 
the high-voltage fuse has been found by experience to pro- 
vide the best protection. To avoid a burnout of the insu- 
lating transformer in case gaps operate on one side of the 
line only, a low-voltage protector is connected directly 
across the metallic eireuit. To minimize the possibility of 
bridging this proteetor a relay-type protector is connected 
in parallel with it as shown in Fig. 15, or a low-pressure 
gas-filled protector tube can be used. On some circuits it 
is necessary to minimize the effect of electric induction 
under normal operating conditions, by draining the linc so 
that the necessary charging currents ean flow. It is possi- 
ble to use the midpoint of some of these insulating trans- 
formers for a drainage connection. For protection against 
magnetic induction, it is sometimes feasible to insert sev- 
eral insulating transformers distributed along the circuló 
to be protected. 

Pilot-wire relaying channels can be protected against 
the effect of ground potential as shown in Fig. 16, which 
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Fig. 16—Schematic diagram illustrating use of insulating 
transformers for protecting pilot-wire relaying circuit with 
superposed d-c channel for supervision, 


IT Insulating transformers, 
LO Special coils. i . 
Fig. d 
C Capacitors for grounding. | See Fig. 12 (d) 
LA Lightning arresters—distribution type. 
P Protectors, preferably gas-filled type. 
SG Station ground. 


includes provision for d-c supervision. In this arrangement 
if the longitudinal choke coils are not used, the insulating 
transformers absorb the difference of potential between 
the station ground and the remote ground. It also has the 
particular advantage in connection with pilot-wire relaying 
channels of providing a “turn ratio” device needed to avoid 
producing high line drop where standard five-ampere sec- 
ondary current transformers are used for relaying pur- 
poses. The conditions in regard to the need for the light- 
ning arrester across the transformer are the same as for the 
circuit of Fig. 14. The transformer in this case is of simple 
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design, since it is not required to meet the balance require- 
ments for use on telephone circuits, but merely provides 
the turn ratio and requisite insulation strength between 
primary and secondary windings. When a superposed d-e 
signaling channel is to be used over a circuit equipped with 
insulating transformers, the line winding is arranged in two 
sections, the mid-points of which are connected to ground 
through suitable capacitors as shown in Fig. 16. These 
mid-points can be used as line connection for the d-c signal- 
ing cireuit, the source for which ean conveniently be pro- 
vided by copper-oxide rectifiers and suitable insulating 
transformers, To provide protection against higher induc- 
tion or ground potential, special longitudinal choke coils 
LC are added to the circuit as shown m Fig. 16. These 
coils are arranged to be non-inductive in the metallic cir- 
cuit but to have high induetance for the longitudinal 
circuit, and to have considerable dielectric strength for 
that path. This general arrangement provides supervision 
features for checking the integrity of a pilot-wire channel 
against open circuits, short circuits, or grounds. If super- 
vision features are not required, the mid-point connections 
of the insulating transformer are omitted and the line-side 
winding arranged in a single section. ‘This results in simple 
connections for the pilot-wire relaying circuit. 


HI. NOISE-FREQUENCY COORDINATION 


A telephone circuit traversing electric and magnetic 
fields will, in general, produce extraneous currents in all 
eonnected telephone receivers. These extraneous currents 
interfere with telephonic transmission if they are in the 
audio- or noise-frequeney range and of appreciable magni- 
tude compared with normal voice currents. 

Noise-frequency coordination problems involve the same 
basic factors as the low-frequency problems, namely, in- 
fluence characteristics of the power circuit, susceptivencss 
of the communication eircuit, and coupling between the 
circuits. These factors are, however, limited to the charac- 
teristics in the audio- or noise-frequency range and are, 
therefore, different from those encountered in iow-fre- 
quency coordination. In general, the important frequencies 
in the noise-frequeney problem are the incidental or har- 
monic frequencies of power-system operation. These har- 
monies are produced by reluctance changes due to poles 
and slots in rotating machines, by saturation in magnetic 
circuits, and by cyclic cireuit changes in rectifiers and com- 
mutating machines. In the present state of the art these 
characteristics of electrical apparatus cannot be avoided, 
and any large improvement would require radical changes 
in apparatus design that would greatly increase the cost 
and decrease serviceability. It is, however, to the interest 
of both power and communication companies tu control 
the harmonies to the greatest practical extent. 

The investigation of a noise-frequency coordination prob- 
lem requires the determination of (1) the noise-frequency 
or harmonic voltages and currents in the power system for 
each section involved in an inductive exposure, (2) the 
coupling factors between the power and communication 
circuits, and (3) the harmonie currents produced in the 
telephone receiver, or the telephone noise. The final step 
involves determination of whether the noise conditions are 
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satisfactory, and if unsatisfactory the selection of the 
appropriate remedial measures. The various factors in 
this problem are first considered, after which a method is 
given for estimating the resultant noise in the telephone 
circuit, 


10. Frequency-Weighting Curves 


The severity of an exposure in noise-frequeney coordina- 
tion is difficult to define because of the many harmonic 
frequencies that may be present. It becomes desirable, 
therefore, to find a single factor, representing the effects of 
all the frequencies present, by means of which the severity 
of an exposure may be appraised, This is accomplished by 
the use of frequency-weighting curves as shown in Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 17— T.I.F, weighting curves. 
A—Telephone interference factor—based on 1919 frequency-weight- 
ing curve. 
B—Telephone influence faetor-—based on 1985 frequency-weighting 
Curve, 


In the determination of such curves consideration is given 
to the following factors: 


1. Coupling between power and telephone circuits. 

2. Frequeney-response characteristic of the telephone 

circuit, particularly the telephone receiver. 

Law of combination for effects of several frequencies. 

Charaeteristics of the human ear in regard to its per- 

ception of sounds. 

5. The effect of telephonic noise in adversely affecting 
reception because of unintelligibility or annoyance, 


P o 


To obtain the frequeney-weighting eurves*9, extensive 
"judgment" and “articulation” tests were made on tele- 
phone circuits subjected to single-frequency voltages of 
variable magnitudes. Judgment tests involve comparisons 
in the presence of speech of the relative interfering effects 
of the disturbing frequency to that produced by a reference 
noise in the receiver. Articulation tests involve the com- 
parison of the accuracy in receiving meaningless mono- 
syllables in the presence of variable amounts of the disturb- 
ing frequency. When currents of several frequencies are 
present in the telephone receiver, the overall effect corre- 
sponds to a complicated combination of the components. 
However, experience shows that satisfactory results can 
be obtained by combining the weighted components for 
the several frequencies according to the square root of the 
sum of the squares. These considerations provide the basis 
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for methods of estimating or measuring the total tele- 
phone-cireuit noise, discussed in Sec. 14. Thus, starting 
with the harmonics in the voltages and currents of a power 
system and using coupling factors and the frequency- 
weighting curve applicable to the telephone circuit, it is 
possible to estimate the overall effect from the coordina- 
tion standpoint. However, for many purposes it is more 
convenient to obtain a single factor applicable to the har- 
monies on a power system. To do this it is necessary to 
modify the frequency-weighting curves applicable to the 
telephone circuit by factors which take into account the 
coupling between power and telephone circuits. Experi- 
ence shows that a factor directly proportional to frequency 
gives satisfactory results for both current and voltage har- 
monies. This leads to frequency-weighting curves applic- 
able to harmonics on power systems. These are called T. 
I. F. curves, where T. I. F. means telephone interference 
factor or telephone influence factor. Improvements m the 
telephone receivers over a period of years require different 
frequeney-weighting curves as discussed in the following 
paragraph. 

Telephone Interference Factor, Telephone Influ- 
ence Factor, and T.I.F. Curves-~The original or 1919 
frequency-weighting curve applicable to power-system 
harmonies is given in Curve A of Fig. 17, and the term was 
called Telephone Interference Factor. In 1935 a new fre- 
quency-weighting curve, as shown in Curve B of Fig. 17, 
was adopted and the term was changed to Telephone In- 
fluence Factor as being more descriptive of the actual 
quantity. The new type of hand set put into production 
by the Bell System in 1938 makes imminent further 
changes in the frequency-weighting curves. Originally it 


TABLE 1— T.I.F. WEIGHTINGS OF VARIOUS SINGLE FREQUENCIES 











Frequency í 1919 T.LF. 1935 T.LF. 

60 8.8 1 
180 112 15 
300 440 205 
360 T?O 370 
420 1100 590 
540 1770 1250 
660 2 540 2 250 
720 8 100 2990 
780 3 870 4 080 
800 6 260 7 270 
1020 11700 11 600 
1 080 16 000 11 980 
i 340 16 100 11 100 
1260 9 350 7 920 
1380 6 100 § 470 
1 440 § 250 4740 
1 500 4 530 4400 
1620 3 600 3 900 
1740 3 020 3 660 
1 800 2 750 3 580 
1860 2 600 3 576 
1 980 2 280 3 506 
2 100 2 000 3 500 
28500 .— | | .... 8 680 
8000  /—  ]|  ..... 8 940 
5000. | | ..... 480 
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was intended that the 1935 T.I.F. curve and the term 
Telephone Influence Factor should replace the earlier 
forms. However, the transition requires time and has not 
been made throughout the industry and it appears that 
this change will not be made until after new curves are 
adopted. Asa consequence, both the 1919 and 1935 T.LF. 
curves and the corresponding terms are in use at present 
and their definitions are as follows: 


The telephone interference factor of a wave is the ratio of the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the weighted rma 
values of certain groups or of all sine-wave components, includ- 
ing in alternating waves both the fundamental and the har- 
monics to the rms value of wave. The weightings to be applied 
to the individual components of different frequencies are as 
given in Curve A of Fig. 17 and Table 1. 

The term telephone influence factor has the same definition as 
telephone interference factor except that the frequency weight- 
ings are obtained from Curve B of Fig. 17 and Table I. 


These T.LF. factors for apparatus are of two kinds, 
balanced and residual component. The definitions of 
these factors for a synchronous machine are as follows: 


The balanced telephone interference factor (or balanced tele- 
phone influence factor} of a three-phase synchronous machine 
is the ratio of the square root of the sum of the squares of 
weighted rms values of the fundamental and the non-triple 
series of harmonies to the rms value of the normal no-load 
voltage wave. 

The residual-component telephone interference factor (or re- 
sidual component telephone influence factor) of a three-phase 
synchronous machine is the ratio of the square root of the sum 
of the squares of the weighted values of one-third of the rms 
fundamental and harmonie residual voltages to the rms value 
of the normal voltage from line to neutral”. 


Balanced T.LF. is obtained from the positive- and nega- 
tive-sequence voltages and currents, including both fun- 
damental and harmonics, while the residual component} 
T.LF. is obtained from the zero-sequence voltages and 
currents, including fundamental and harmonics, which, 
from a practical standpoint, are limited to those of the 
iriple-harmonie series. Balanced and residual T.LF. terms 
are also used in connection with systems under load 
conditions, 

Meters are available for measuring the telephone in- 
terference factor and the telephone influence factor of 
both voltage and current waves. In the case of voltage 
T.I.F. measurements, the reading is the ratio of the cur- 
rent in the metering element in micro-amperes to the rms 
value of voltage being measured. In the case of current 
T.LF. measurements, the drop across a one millihenry 
inductance in a series relation with the current being 
measured, is impressed on the meter, and the reading is the 
ratio of the current in the metering element in micro- 
amperes to the rms value of the current wave. Usually 
current and potential transformers are necessary to reduce 
the voltages and currents to magnitudes suitable for T.LF. 
meters. In measurement of balanced T.I.F. for voltage 
on a machine or for voltage or current on a system, the 

*See also Sec. 11, Influence Factors. 

fResidual-component quantities are equal to the zero-sequence 
components, while residual quantities are three times the zero- 
sequence components, 
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line-to-line voltage or line currents with zero-sequence 
components removed are used. For the measurement of 
residual-component voltage T.LF. of a machine, the ma- 
chine may be connected in “open delta” aud a potential 
transformer placed between the meter and the machine, 
An alternative method applicable to both a machine or 
system is to connect the primary windings of three po- 
tential transformers from line-to-neutral terminals of the 
machine or system and te connect the secondary windings 
in opened delia across the T.I.F. meter. When potential 
transformers are used, they will introduce a small error 
resulting from the triple harmonics produced by the trans~ 
formers themselves. This error is, however, unimportant, 
except where very low values of residual-component T.I.F. 
are being measured. Residual-current (T.I.F. of a system 
may be obtained by using the sum of the three phase 
currents to energize the one millihenry coil across which 
the T.[.F. meter is connected. The terms KV-T and I. T 
are frequently used in connection with system quantities 
and give the total weighted factors for voltages and cur- 
rents respectively, both balanced and residual. In these 
terms T represents voltage or current T.LF., AV the rms 
line-to-line, or residual voltage in kilovolts, and 7 the rms 
line current (with gero-sequence component removed), or 
the residual current in amperes. 


11. Noise-Frequency Influence Factors 


On commercial power systems of either the three-phase 
or the single-phase midpoint-grounded types, two kinds 
of circuits require consideration, namely, (1) the circuits 
whose paths are limited to the Hne conductors and (2) the 
circuits whose paths involve ground. Telephone engineers 
are accustomed to use the terms balanced voliages or cur- 
rents for those which are confined to the line conductors 
and the term residual voltages or currents to those which 
are associated with ground. Power engineers generally 
use symmetrical components and thus will recognize that 
the balanced voltages or currents are those of positive- or 
negative-sequence and that the residual voltages or cur- 
rents correspond to the sum of three phase quantities or to 
three times the zero-sequence quantities. Consideration 
must be given separately to these two types of circuits 
because the coupling factors between the power circuits 
as a whole and the communication circuit are much greater 
for residual or zero-sequence than for the balanced or 
positive- and negative-sequence; the ratio of these coup- 
ling factors, which may be as high as 50, depends upon 
power-cireuit configuration and the separation between 
power and telephone circuits. 

Sequence of Harmonics—Harmonics of symmetrical 
three-phase systems analyzed by symmetrical compon- 
ents®, are of definite sequence. In a symmetrical system 
the even harmonics are absent and the remaining har- 
monics are divided between the sequences as shown in the 
accompanying Table 2. 

Thus, positive-sequence harmonics are all of the order 
(6n--1) where n is any integer; the negative sequence, 
(6n — 1) and the zero sequence, (8n —3). Triple harmonics 
require separate consideration from the positive- or nega- 
tive-sequence harmonics because the former are of zero 
sequence and flow in a different path. In a symmetrical 
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TABLE 2... SEQUENCE Or HARMONICS IN THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 





Sequence Harmonic Sequence 
Positive Positive 
Zero Zero 
Negativo Negative 
Positive Positive 
Zero Zero 
Negative Negative 
Positive Positive 


Zero 
Negative 





system the line-to-neutral voltages contain all the har- 
monies present in the line-to-line voltage and in addition 
contain the zero-sequence harmonics. 

Balance of a Power System-— 1f, under normal op- 
erating conditions, a power system is symmetrical and if 
voltages of positive-sequence only are generated, then only 
currents of positive-sequence can flaw. However, if the 
circuit is unbalanced, the flow of positive-sequence current, 
for example, through unbalanced series impedances, pro- 
duces unbalanced voltages that include a zero-sequence 
component and produce zero-sequence currents, the im- 
portance of which from the induction standpomt may be 
many times that of the original balanced currents. This 
difference results from the greater coupling inherent in the 
residual or zero-sequence paths. Frequently, it is desirable 
to transpose the system in order to balance it. 

Wave-Shape Characteristics of Power Apparatus 
— Power systems normally operate at a fundamental fre- 
quency of 60 cycles, but it is necessary at times to con- 
sider 25 and 50-cycle a-e circuits and d-e eireuits. The 
wave-shape characteristics of power systems are influenced 
principally by the harmonics generated in synchronous 
machines and converting apparatus and by exciting cur- 
rents in transformers. In a few cases it has been necessary 
to consider other types of apparatus that produce har- 
monies. 

Synchronous Machines—The important sources of har- 
monies in most power systems are synchronous machines, 
particularly generators. These, including condensers, fre- 
queney-changer sets, converters, and motors for industrial 
drive, have similar wave-shape characteristics. Except in 
a few applications, the smaller synchronous machines and 
the synchronous motors for industrial plants are usually 
unimportant unless larger than say 1000 kva. 

The principal sources of harmonies in a synchronous 
machine are: 


l. The field form, particularly with salient-pole con- 
struction. 

2. The variation in reluctance caused by slots. 

3. Saturation in main circuits and leakage paths. 

4, Damper windings, which frequently are unsym- 
metrically spaced. 


The most important of the possible methods of control- 
ling the harmonics are: 

1. Large air gap. 

2, Shaping of pole pieces, 

3. Partiaily-closed slots. 
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4, Skewing of poles or slots. 

5. Number of slots per phase per pole. 
6. Chording of the windings. 
Fractional-slot windings. 


ms 


Often many of these contrels are impractical since they 
would greatly increase costs. Ordinary closed slots are 
generally impractical because form-wound coils cannot be 
used, Skewing of poles or slots is an effective measure but 
frequently inereases losses and introduces mechanical 
problems in construction and interferes with the rigidity 
of the support, which is usually not uniform throughout 
the length of the pole or slot. The more commonly useful 
factors inelude: 

1. Suitable ratios of slot opening to air-gap length. 

2. The avoidance of certain numbers of slots per pole 

per phase giving slot frequencies in the vicinity of 
1100 cyeles. 

3. Chorded and fractional-slot windings. 
By varying the pitch of chorded windings it is possible to 
eliminate particular harmonics, but this is usually accom- 
panied by an increase in some other harmonic. Conse- 
quently, chording is a factor of limited usefulness. One of 
the most practical controls for slot harmonics is fractional- 
slot windings. While many combinations are possible, a 
frequent arrangement is an odd number of slots per pair of 
poles. This has the effect of keeping the reluctance con- 
stant since a change under one pole is compensated by an 
equal and opposite change under the adjacent pole. How- 
ever, such windings do interfere with the use of standard 
parts and generally require greater development for a line 
of machines than normal. 

The most important harmonics of a synchronous ma- 
chine result from the slot frequencies, and their values are 
given by: 


P= S(rps) tf 


=(2N + Of 
where F,—slot frequencies 
S—-total number of armature slots 
rps—machine speed in revolutions per second 
J—fundamental frequency 
N —number of slots per pole 


(18) 
(19) 


The frequeney given by the first terms corresponds to 
the pulsation of reluctance in the magnetic circuit. Be- 
cause of the effect of rotation of the rotor, the harmonics 
appearing in the armature circuit are increased and de- 
creased by the fundamental. Thus, if the slot frequency 
corresponds to the 18th harmonic the frequencies appear- 
ing in the output circuit of a synchronous generator are 
the 17th and 19th harmonies of the fundamental. The slot 
frequencies always occur in pairs but their magnitudes are 
frequently quite different, the cause for which has not 
been fuliy investigated. Double-frequency pulsations are 
produced (1) by saturation in the magnetic circuit, par- 
ticularly in the teeth, and (2) by reflection from currents 
induced in rotor bars by the slot ripple. Additional fre- 
queneies may be produced by damper windings, which 
usually are not uniformly distributed within the pole or 
interpolar space. With non-uniform arrangements it is 
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difficult to estimate the magnitude and equivalent fre- 
quency of these harmonics. Consequently, these effects are 
estimated principally from tests on similar machines. 

The foregoing discussion applies to positive- and nega- 
tive-sequence harmonics and to zero-sequence harmonics 
as well, However, the zero-sequence or triple harmonics 
require special attention because, as pointed out previous- 
ly, they are the only ones aeting on the zero-sequence path 
in asymmetrical system. Triple harmonics in a synchron- 
ous machine ean be controlled by altering the field form 
and particularly by using a two-thirds pitch winding. 
Theoretically, these measures should be sufficient to 
eliminate the triple harmonies and in practice this is sub- 
stantially accomplished if a two-thirds pitch winding is 
used. The windings of two-pole machines are generally de- 
signed with a throw less than two-thirds pitch because of 
the difficulty of getting coils with longer throw through 
the small bores. Machines with four or more poles are 
generally designed with coil throws as near full pitch as 
possible in order to work the material in the most eco- 
nomical manner. To obtain the advantage of keeping the 
triple harmonics low, a two-thirds pitch winding is re- 
quired because small departure in pitch would greatly in- 
crease the magnitude of these harmonics. A two-thirds 
pitch winding is, however, not desirable from the stand- 
point of the balanced harmonics beeause other windings 
are more advantageous for controlling the nontriple har- 
monies, for example, a winding of 0.833 pitch reduces the 
5th, 7th, 17th and 19th harmonies by 75 percent of the full 
pitch value. A two-thirds pitch winding has low imped- 
ance to triple harmonics and thus may constitute a con- 
tributing factor in the coordination problem for triple 
harmonics produced in other parts of the system. The 
two-thirds pitch windings will, in general, increase the cost 
of machines, but this may be justified in particular cases 
where severe exposures involving zero-sequence coupling 
are anticipated. 

The wave-shape requirement of synchronous machines 
are defined in the A.LE.E. standards in two ways, namely, 
Deviation Factor and Telephone Interference Factor. The 
deviation factor is obtained from the magnitude-time curve 
of the machine no-load normal voltage wave and a sinu- 
soidal wave of the same rms value, the two curves being 
adjusted so as to give the minimum maximum deviation. 
The A.S.A, Standards C-50 call for a maximum permissible 
deviation of 10 percent. However, wave-shape deviation 
is relatively unimportant in inductive coordination because 
deviation is usually controlled by the lower harmonics 
whereas the telephone interference factor is controlled by 
higher harmonics of much smaller magnitude. 

The wave-shape requirements of a generator from the 
coordination standpoint. are normally defined in terms of 
the no-load voltage telephone interference factor discussed 
previously. The standard values of voltage T.I.F. for 
synchronous machines adopted by N.E.M.A, are as given 
in Table 3. The range above 1000 kva was previously 
adopted by N.E.L.A." 

The foregoing levels, it is to be understood, will not 
avoid the possibility of interference in all cases, neverthe- 
less, they represent the most reasonable limits at the time 
of their original adoption in 1032 and have given good re- 
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TABLE 3— TELEPHONE INTERFERENCE FACTORS (T.LF.) 
STANDARD VALUES FOR SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 





Machine Kva Range Balanced T.I.F. 








60 Cycles Line-to-Line Terminals 
62.5- 299 300 
300 — 699 200 
700 - 999 156 
1000 —2 499 125 
2500 -9 999 60 
i0 000 up 50 

Residual-Component T.I.F.* 

5000 kva up 30 


*There ia no standard for machines of less than 2000 volta. 


sults since. Where trouble exists or can be anticipated 
from difficult exposure conditions, and where a grounded- 
neutral machine is to be used, it is recommended” that the 
purchaser obtain from the manufacturer a quotation on a 
machine with the foregoing limit, and in addition an alter- 
nate quotation on a machine with a residual-component 
T.LF. not to exceed 25 This figure of 2.5 for 'T.LF. is 
intended to cover a machine having a two-thirds pitch 
winding or an equivalent wave shape obtained in some 
other manner. Special filters or resonant shunts for the 
few cases of trouble may provide a more economical solu- 
tion than having all machines with low TLF. levels. 

Specifications for residualcomponent T.LF. are not 
applicable to machines without neutral leads brought out 
for grounding; they should not be applied te grounded 
machines unless the system connections are such that zero- 
sequence harmonies in the machines can be impressed on 
aerial power circuits that may now or in the future parallel 
communication circuits. Thus, residual-component T.LF, 
is net applicable to the frequently-occurring case of a ma- 
chine with neutral grounded but which is separated from 
distribution circuits by a two-winding transformer with at 
least one set of its windings connected in delta. 

When a synchronous machine is connected to a system, 
paths are provided for currents produced by the harmonie 
voltages generated in the machine or in the external eir- 
cuit. These harmonie voltages and currents can be calcu- 
lated on the basis of internal or generated harmonie volt- 
ages and the harmonie impedances of the system (diseussed 
subsequently) and the harmonic reactances of the machine. 
The internal harmonie voltages of a loaded machine can be 
greater or less than the no-load normal-voltage value of 
the harmonics, but are generally taken the same for calcu- 
lating purposes. The internal reactances at harmonic 
frequencies are commonly expressed in terms of an equiva- 
lent fundamental-frequency value muitiplied by the order 
of the harmonic. This equivalent fundamental-frequency 
reactance is based on (1) the negative-sequence reactance 
for positive- or negative-sequence harmonics and (2) the 
zero-sequence reactance for the zero-sequence harmonics. 
The equivalent fundamental-frequency reactance for 
positive- or negative-sequence harmonies is reduced at the 
higher frequencies because of the smaller amount of flux 
penetrating the rotor. The amount of reduction is not 
known accurately but normally is taken as unity for 60 
cycles and about 0.8 at 1000 cycles and in proportion for 
other frequencies, 
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Synchronous Converters—In the a-c circuits, synchro- 
nous converters produce harmonics that are charactcristic 
of synchronous machines as previously discussed. There 
are also relatively large 5th and 7th harmonics, which are 
produced by the successive connection and disconnection 
of winding sections to the d-c output circuit by the com- 
mutator and collector rings. In addition, synchronous 
converters produce in the d-c circuits harmonics due to 
slots and commutation that are characteristic of d-e 
machines, 

Induction Motors—The harmonies produced by induc- 
tion motors are rarely important in noise-frequency to- 
ordination. The most important harmonics produced by 
an induction motor are caused by reluctance changes in- 
troduced by stator and rotor slots and their harmonic 
frequencies are: 


F.—(SMrps) +f (20) 
Po (8) (rps) +f (21) 


where F,, F,-—slot frequencies due to stator and rotor 
slots, respectively 
Sa S,—total number of stator and rotor slots, 
respectively 
rps-—speed of rotor in revolutions per second 
J— generated frequency, normally 60 eyeles. 


The slot harmonies occur in pairs for both stator and rotor 
slots. These frequencies are related to the actual speed of 
the induction motor and vary with the slip. Certain slot 
combinations are undesirable, as for example one that 
would cause one of the harmonics from stator slots to be 
the same as one cansed by the rotor slots. In addition, 
other harmonics, principally the 2nd harmonic, ean be 
produced by saturation, mainly in the teeth. The magni- 
tudes of the harmonics vary with the character of the siot, 
being relatively small for closed slots and large for open 
slats. 

The harmonic voltages produced by an induction motor 
can be measured only when connected to a source of exci- 
tation. Thus, induction motors do not have a character- 
istic wave shape in the same sense as synchronous ma- 
chines and no standard method of determining their wave 
shape has been proposed. In spite of the enormous quan- 
tity of induction motors that have been built, only a very 
few have been involved in noise-frequency coordination 
problems, In eases of trouble other contributing factors 
are frequently present, such as resonance in the supply 
system to the particular slot frequencies generated in the 
induction motor. In the few cases of trouble, solutions 
have been obtained by shunt filters or even shunt capaci- 
tors, or by changing the motor to another design giving 
different slot frequencies, thus avoiding resonance with 
the supply circuit. 

De Machines—Harmonies in d-e machines are due 
principally to the slots and eommutators and their values 
are: 


F= S(rps) (22) 
P,=C (rps) (23) 
where F,, F.—slot and commutator frequencies, 
respectively 
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S, C—number of slots and commutator bars, 
respectively 
rps—machine speed, revolutions per second 


In addition, harmonics of double the slot and commutator 
frequencies may be present because of saturation in the 
magnetic circuils which occurs principally in the armature 
teeth. The harmonie current ean be estimated from the 
harmonic generated voltage, the harmonic impedance of 
the external eireuit and the harmonie inductance of the 
machine. The approximate internal inductance of d-e 
machines is given by the following equation: 


150/ Va... . 
EE 24 
Li ease) millihenries (24) 


kw—rating of machine in kilowatts 
Vao—machine d-c voltage 





where 


In particular cases, it may be found desirable to employ 
machines having especially good wave shape or to use 
filtering equipment. 

Transformers—Saturation of iron in the magnetic circuit 
of a transformer is its only inherent characteristic that 
tends to distort the wave shape of a power system. The 
term "saturation" as used in this chapter may be defined 
as a deviation from a linear relation of the magnetic flux 
in the iron and the magnetizing force. If saturation exists, 
the application of sinusoidal voltage to a transformer will 
produce non-sinusoidal exciting current and conversely 
the flow of sinusoidal current will be accompanied by non- 
sinusvidal voltages across the primary and secondary 
windings of the transformer. Both the distortion in voltage 
and exciting current may be important in inductive co- 
ordination. It is impractical, however, to build trans- 
formers without saturation, and as a consequence, this 
source of wave-shape distortion is unavoidable. 

The phenomena accompanying saturation in a trans- 
former can be analyzed with the aid of equivalent circuits 
using leakage and magnetizing reactances of the trans- 
former. Ín the equivalent-T network, shown in Fig. 18, 
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Fig. 18—Equivalent circuit for analyzing harmonic voltages 
and currents due to saturation in a transformer. 


E,—Binusoidal fundamental-irequeney source (impedanceless 
in itself}. 
Z¿—Impedauce of source, different values for different harmonie 
frequencies. 
Ep, E,—Primary and secondary voltages. 
Ly, L,—Leakage inductances associated with primary and secondary 
windings. 
M—Mutual inductance of transformer windings. 
£,,—Fictitious impedanceless sources of harmonic voltages of 
different magnitudes at different frequencies. 
TF .y—Exciting current due to sources E, and E», 
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the leakage reactance is divided into two parts, which are 
associated with the primary and secondary windings. The 
division of leakage reactance between the two windings 
can be estimated from the amount of each winding that 
is closest to the core. In Fig. 18 the source is represented 
by an impedanceless generator of sinusoidal fundamental 
frequency and a “source impedance” that can vary through 
wide ranges of values, particularly at the harmonic fre- 
quencies. It is convenient to think of the harmonic fre- 
quencies as being produced by impedanceless harmonic- 
voltage source E, connected in series with branch wif of 
the equivalent network, ‘These harmonic sources include 
for a single-phase unit all the odd harmonics with magni- 
tudes decreasing as the order of the harmonic increases. 
Thus, all the harmonic-frequency loss and reactive kva 
are supplied to the transformer at fundamental frequency 
and there converted by the nonlinearity in the magnetic 
circuit to harmonic sources, which cause harmonic currents 
to How back through the actual source. This conception 
of the equivalent circuit for representing harmonics pro- 
duced by saturation should be considered as an approxima- 
tion but it is useful for analyzing transformer operation 
from the standpoint of the coordination of power and 
communication systems. 

The equivalent circuit of Fig. 18 will now be used to 
examine the distortion in voltage or exciting current of 
transformers for various circuit conditions. Consider first 
an tmpedanceless source of sinusoidal wave shape, a con- 
dition frequently approached in actual operation. Under 
this condition the primary voltage is sinusoidal but the 
exciting current contains harmonic components produced 
by the harmonie sources E, which cause currents to flow 
through the impedanceless fundamental-frequency source. 
The secondary voltage contains some distortion because 
of the leakage between primary and secondary windings. 
The secondary harmonie voltage can be estimated if the 
harmonie components of exciting current and the equiva- 
lent primary leakage reactance are known. Consider next 
the case of a sinusoidal source of low impedance at funda- 
mental frequency but of infinite impedances al harmonie 
frequencies. Under this condition the exciting current is 
of fundamental frequency only, but the primary and 
secondary voltages contain large harmonie components. 
Occasionally such a condition is approximated under actual 
operation as when a small transformer carries rated cur- 
rent composed solely of the exciting currents of other 
transformers. This results in a secondary voltage of badly 
distorted wave shape. On many systems the supply cir- 
cuit is of relatively high impedance for particular har- 
monies so that the corresponding harmonie components of 
exciting current are suppressed and the corresponding 
harmonic voltages are increased. This particular con- 
dition is frequently encountered with banks of transform- 
ers with eonneetions that do not provide a path for the 
flow of triple-harmonic exciting currents. If a load is con- 
nected to the secondary of the equivalent circuit of Fig. 18, 
it is evident that the harmonic currents will divide between 
primary and secondary windings. If one of these circuits 
is resonant at a particular harmonic frequency, then all 
that harmonie component of exciting eurrent will flow 
through that transformer winding. If a power system is 
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maintained constant except for variation in the source 
impedance at one harmonic frequency, there will be 
changes in the voltages and currents of other harmonic 
frequencies. Because of this, there is little reason to under- 
take accurate caleulation of harmonic voltages and eur- 
rents except for the lower frequencies. Harmonie voltages 
in the power sources may increase or decrease the harmonic 
exciting currents, particularly the components flowing in 
one of the transformer windings. Theoretically, a supply 
voltage contaming harmonics of the proper frequencies, 
magnitudes, and phase relations ean produce sinusoidal 
exciting current. Sometimes a harmonic in the source and 
resonance of the transformer with the source impedance at 
the same frequency produce unexpectedly large distortion 
of the current or voltage waves. 

Ít is the harmonic components rather than the funda- 
mental-frequeney component of exciting current that are 
important in noise-frequency coordination. However, the 
harmonic currents can usually be correlated with the total 
exciting current. The magnitudes of exciting current for 
typical transformer classes and kva sizes are given in Chap. 
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Fig. 19 —Fundamental and harmonic components of exciting 

current for different applied voltages—based on silicon iron 

used in transformers. For variation of exciting current with 
voltage see Fig. 40 of Chap. 5. 


Chapter 23 


5. Exciting currents vary importantly with voltage, in- 
creasing somewhat more than two to one for each ten per- 
cent increase in voltage. Chapter 5 also gives typical 
curves of exciting-current variation with applied voltage. 
Examination of such curves emphasizes the importance of 
avoiding over-excitation of transformers. 

Typical harmonie composition of exciting current for 
silicon iron used at commercial densities in transformers 
is given in Fig. 19. This curve is based on the free flow 
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well, and the higher harmonics will likely show wide 
divergence. 

With single-phase transformers supplied from single- 
phase systems, there is normally a low-impedance path 
for the flow of all odd-harmonie frequencies produced by 
transformer saturation. When single-phase transformers 
are connected in three-phase banks and supplied from 
three-phase systems, the odd non-triple harmonic exciting 
eurrents can flow because they are of positive- or negative- 


TABLE 4 —TRIPLE-HARMONIC VOLTAGE AND CURRENT CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMON TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS. 


TRIPLE -HARMONIC CIRCUIT TRIPLE HARMONICS 


VOLTAGE TO GND. CURRENTS VOLTAGES 
AT STAR POINT | PRIMARY |SEGONDARY| PRIMARY [SECONDARY 


| connections = 


EQUIVALENT GIRCUIT 


[SEE FIG, I8} 


FOR TRIPLE HARMONICS 











QUODOQUOUO 








fa} LARGE 
(bi SMALL 


(a) LARGE | lo) SMALL 
(b) SMALL | (b) LARGE 


(a) SMALL 
{b] LARGE 


do) LARGE 
{b} SMALL 


lo) SMALL 
(b) LARGE 


ta) SMALE 
i) LARGE 











---- 


{a} FOR LOW IMPEDANCE TO TRIPLES OF THE SECONDARY OF CASE 3, PRIMARY OR SECONDARY OR BOTH OF CASE 4, A PRIMARY OF CASE 5, 
(b) FOR HIGH IMPEDANCE TO TRIPLES OF THE SECONDARY OF CASE 3, BOTH PRIMARY AND SECONDARY OF CASE 4, AND PRIMARY OF CASE 5, 


of all the harmonie exciting currents required. The curve 
can be applied to single-phase transformers with low- 
impedance sources and to three-phase banks that also 
include a low-impedance path for triple harmonics. The 
harmonic components of exciting currents increase rapidly 
with overvoltage, more rapidly than the total exciting cur- 
rent as indicated in Fig. 19. If a transformer is shilted 
from one location to another or from one system to another 
and the exciting currents are compared, it will be found 
that the total exciting currents will usually correspond, 
the third- and fifth-harmonic components will check ap- 
proximately, the 7th- and 9th-harmonics will check less 


sequence as pointed out previously. However, the flow of 
triple-harmonic exciting currents, which are of zero-se- 
quence, depends upon whether the transformer, the sup- 
ply-system connections or load cirewit provides such a 
path. That the triple harmonics are zero-sequence be- 
comes evident from plots of the fundamental and the 
triple harmonics for each phase in corresponding phase 
position to the fundamental which is symmetrically dis- 
placed. The actual triple-harmonie voltage and current 
distribution for the six common forms of two-winding 
transformers arranged in three-phase banks is illustrated 
in Table 4. For each of these connections the equivalent 
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circuit of Fig. 18 has been modified for the representation 
of zero-sequence harmonics. Thus, the harmonic sources 
E, are of triple-harmonic frequency only. The connection 
of the transformers in the equivalent circuit of Table 4 
provide: (1) for delta windings, a path for the flow of 
triple-harmonic exciting currents within the transformer, 
(2) for grounded-star connection, a path for the triple- 
harmonic exciting currents through the external circuit 
if it is complete, and (3) for ungrounded-star connection, 
no path is provided for triples either in the transformer 
or through the external circuit. The distribution of har- 
monic voltages can be estimated from the triple-harmonic 
currents flowing through the transformer connection 
in a manner analogous to that previously described in 
connection with single-phase transformers on a single- 
phase system. The results of such analyses are summar- 
ized for easy reference in Table 4. Triple-harmonic 
voltages appear between line and neutral but distribution 
of voltage between neutral point and ground and line 
terminals and ground depends on the impedance between 
these terminals and ground. Thus, for the extreme con- 
ditions (1) if the neutral is grounded the triple-harmonie 
voltages appear between Hue terminals and ground and 
are impressed on the external circuit and (2) if the 
neutral is ungrounded the triple-harmonic voltages appear 
between neutral and ground and are not impressed on the 
external circuit. 

Three-winding transformers made up of single-phase 
unita can be treated like two-winding transformers. These 
equivalent. circuits may be of either the equivalent-T form 
with one magnetizing branch and three branches of equiva- 
lent leakage reactance or of the equivalent-r form with 
three magnetizing branches and three leakage reactance 
branches. Frequently one of the windings does not permit 
the flow of triple-harmonic currents. This results in a 
corresponding simplification of the equivalent circuit for 
determining harmonic-current flow. The interconnected- 
star can be considered as a special case of the three-wind- 
ing transformer. Triple-harmonic voltages ean appear 
between the two halves of an interconnected-star winding 
of symmetrical design but not between line and ground 
terminals on the interconnected-star side. 

Three-phase sheli-type transformers have characteristics 
that correspond to three-phase banks of single-phase 
transformers of the same electrical connection, In the case 
of three-phase three-legged core transformers the triple- 
harmonic fluxes are in the same direction in the same cores 
at the same time. Consequently, the triple-harmonic 
exciting currents are suppressed because the resultant 
leakage path includes a large air path. However, the 
reluctances of these magnetic circuits are unequal in the 
three phases, consequently, the exciting currents are not 
balanced and some exciting current does flow through the 
neutral. 

Phase-shifting transformers may have at the neutral end 
auxiliary-cireuit units that may require consideration in 
inductive coordination. Ordinarily, however, they are 
unimportant because of the small exeiting kva required. 
The problem can, however, be analyzed as described for 
other transformers. 

Coordination problems are rarely caused by transform- 
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ers with delta-conneeted windings. Occasionally system 
connections require star-star connections m order to 
ground the system on both sides or to permit use of auto- 
transformers. Sometimes transformers originally designed 
for delta grounded-star connection are reconnected in 
star-star because of a 4/3 increase in voltage on the delta- 
winding side, For these it Is common practice to use 
tertiary-delia windings of low reactance having a capacity 
at least 35 percent of that of the transformer rating. It 
may be desirable here to limit the triple-harmonie voltages 
by providing suitable low-impedance paths through other 
equipment. This can be done by a grounded star-con- 
nected generator or by grounded star-delta or grounded 
interconnected-star transformers. It is important to avoid 
the creation of a coordination problem because of the 
triple-harmonic currents that flow through the connecting 
circuit. In addition, it is also necessary to consider the 
possible effect of triple-harmonic voltages produced by the 
generator and impressed on the external circuit through 
the grounded star-star connections. The use of a generator 
to provide a path for triple harmonics is usually impracti- 
eable if there is an exposure on the intervening circuit, 
unless the generator has low triple-harmonie voltages aa 
with a two-thirds pitch winding, The triple-harmonic 
voltages appearing in the external circuit, can be estimated 
from the triple-harmonic exciting currents and the react- 
ances of the external circuit, 

If transformers are the cause of harmonic distortion, 
this fact can usually be established by varying the funda- 
mental-frequency voltage of various system elements. A 
10 percent increase in system voltage will be accompanied 
by an approximately 10 percent increase in harmonies if 
contributed by a particular rotating machine or rectifier 
and by a roughly 2 to 1 increase in harmonics if contribut- 
ed by a particular transformer. This provides a practical 
basis for studying the effects produced by individual 
transformers. 

If transformers draw large magnetizing currents and if 
the supply reactances are relatively high, the combination 
can produce relatively high harmonic voltages, particular- 
ly for the 5th harmonie. These harmonie voltages can be 
reduced by providing nearby a low-impedance path for the 
partieular harmonie. Such & path can be obtained by shunt 
capacitors or preferably shunt capacitors in combination 
with reactors tuned to the selected frequency. The har- 
monic distribution of voltages and currents in & system 
can be caleulated by setting up the equivalent circuit for 
the system separately for each harmonie frequency. For 
each transformer, the equivalent circuit should be made 
as shown in Fig. 18 with the internal harmonic voltages 
and exciting reactances adjusted to give harmonic currents 
in the external circuits that correspond to the particular 
transformer designs. The internal harmonic voltages for 
each transformer can be taken at an assumed phase rela- 
tion with the fundamental-frequency voltage at the trans- 
former location and these phase positions related to each 
other in accordance with the differences in phase relations 
of the fundamental-frequency voltages at these locations. 
The a-c network calculator may be used advantageously 
in solving such harmonie-distribution problems. Further 
discussion of this method and the results of field tests, 
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both with and without capacitors are given by Feaster 
and Harder", 

Shunt Capacitors*—-Unlike rotating machines or trans- 
formers, capacitors are not, in themselves, sources of har- 
monies. However, the addition of a capacitor to a circuit 
will have important effects on the circuit impedances. If 
harmonics exist in the circuit, then the change in cireuit 
impedance caused by the addition of the capacitor may 
substantially increase or decrease the harmonic current 
flowing in the various parts of the circuit. This depends 
upon the impedances of the capacitor and the remainder 
of the circuit and upon their relation to the particular 
harmonic frequencies present. 

The elements of the coordination problem with capac- 
itors can be illustrated by a simple series circuit as shown 
in Fig. 20. The caleulated impedances of this circuit over 
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Fig. 20 —Effect of capacitors on circuit impedance—calcula- 
tions based on a two-mile 4-kv circuit. 


the frequency range for both the balanced or positive- 
sequence currents and for the residual currents (three 
times zero-sequence currents) are plotted in this figure. 
These curves show how resonance to particular harmonics 
can be avoided by suitable choice of capacitor size, 

When the generated harmonic in the source is of or near 
the resonant frequency of the circuit with the capacitor 
connected, there will be an increase in the harmonic volt- 
age drop across the capacitor. When the generated har- 
monic voltages are well above the resonant frequeney of 
the circuit, there will be some increase in harmonic current 
resulting from the addition of the capacitor, but the har- 
monic voltage at the location of the capacitor will be 
materially reduced. In certain situations, this reduction 
in harmonie voltage may result in substantial deerease of 


*This section is abridged from reference 12, 
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noise in paralleling telephone circuits for exposures beyond 
the capacitor location. 

The importance of these resonance conditions from the 
standpoint of induetive coordination depends upon the 
following power-system characteristics: 


Magnitudes and frequencies of the harmonic voltages 
impressed on the distribution cireuit. 


Type of distribution system—delta, or wye grounded 
at substation only, or with neutral-wire grounded at 
substation and other points. 


Type of capacitor installations—single-phase, or three- 
phase delta or wye. 


Some possible measures applicable to a power system 
for limiting influence factors increased by a capacitor will 
now be discussed, 


(a) When capacitors are connected in outlying sections 
to single-phase extensions consisting of a phase wire and 
multi-grounded neutral, the likelihood of noise induction 
is greater than if the capacitors are connected in three- 
phase banks on the three-phase portion of the feeder. 
This is because of the possibility of long exposures and 
open-wire telephone circuits in the outlying areas. The 
connection of capacitors as three-phase banks, rather than 
individual units on single-phase extensions, usually results 
in lower power-circuit influence. (b) Where the induction 
from ground-return currents would otherwise tend to pre- 
dominate as, for example, in distribution systems with 
multi-grounded neutral wire, the connection of the capaci- 
tors from phase wire to phase wire in the three-phase sec- 
tion minimizes the ground-return currents. (c) A low- 
voltage gap (instead of a direct connection) between the 
neutral of a wye-eonnected capacitor bank and the multi- 
grounded neutral conductor also is effective in minimizing 
the ground-return current, Such a gap, if properly set, 
sparks over when a fault occurs in a capacitor unit in one 
phase, thus preventing sustained overvoltage (line-to-line 
voltage) on the remaining capacitor phases. On 4000-volt 
wye circuits, the gap is so small that it is difficult to main- 
tain. (d) A change in the size of the capacitor on a feeder 
or in the number of capacitors on a feeder changes the 
resonant frequency. Knowing the wave shape of the im- 
pressed voltage and the constants of the supply system 
and distribution circuit, a capacitor size or location with 
decreased inductive influence can be chosen. (e) Another 
method is to connect an auxiliary reactor in series with the 
capacitor on each phase. Such a reactor should have a 60- 
cycle impedance of about five pereent of the line-to-neutral 
impedance of the capacitor and the combination, in effect, 
appears as a resonant shunt at a frequency of about 270 
cycles. On a multi-grounded system this arrangement, 
theorctically, is particularly effective in minimizing the 
ground-return currents at frequencies of 300 cycles and 
above. Some increase in the 180-evele component may 
occur in the case of capacitors connected from phase wires 
to neutral. This arrangement is probably effective m all 
cases except where the noise induction is controlled by the 


?These two forms of grounding are frequently termed uni- 
grounding and muiti-grounding. 
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180-cyele ground-return currents. An auxiliary reactor of 
this type increases the 60-eycle impressed voltage across 
the capacitor by about five percent, and increases the 
capacitor kva by 10 percent, but the net kva of the instal- 
lation by only five percent. (f) A similar reactor in the 
neutral of a wye-conneeted capacitor can be used to reduce 
the noise induction caused by residual components. Such 
a reactor should have a 60-cycle impedance of about four 
percent of the line-to-neutral impedance of the capacitor, 


-j200* -j200* -j200*, "¡200% 
+¡400% +j200% 
h* h? 


(a) (b) 


Fig. 21--Schematic diagram illustrating use of reactors in a 
capacitor instaliation to give in the external circuit: 


(a)—Open circuit to the hth harmonic, 
(b) —Short circuit to the hth harmonic. 
All reactances in the figure are 60-cycle values on capacitor-bank 
rating. 


the combination constituting a resonant shunt at 180 
cycles in the residual circuit. It destroys any resonant 
condition, in the residual eireuit, between the capacitor 
and the line, and reduces all harmonie residual currents. 

The installation of a shunt capacitor may increase har- 
moni¢ currents or voltages on a system. By adding an ap- 
propriate amount of reactance in the shunt capacitor the 
effects of resonance to a particular harmonic can be mini- 
mized and the harmonic current drawn over a particular 
path can be controlied. Fig. 21 has been prepared to illus- 
trate the range of effects that can be obtained. Sometimes 
it is desirable to provide a resonant shunt at the capacitor 
location, as illustrated in Fig. 21 (b), in order to minimize 
the harmonie voltages impressed on the circuit beyond the 
capacitor. At other times it is undesirable, as a result of a 
capacitor installation, to draw additienal harmonic cur- 
rents over a particular circuit. To avoid this, the capacitor 
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may be provided with a reactor as shown in Fig, 21 (a). 
This combination constitutes a blocking filter and acts as 
an open circuit to the selected frequency insofar as ex- 
ternal circuits are concerned, However, harmonic currents 
flow in the capacitor as determined by the harmonic volt- 
ages impressed upon it. Further discussion of resonant 


A-C SUPPLY 














Fig. 22—-Schematic wiring diagram of a diametrical six-phase 
rectifier with grid control by a-c voltage of variable phase 
position, 


shunts and blocking filters are given in the latter part of 
this section, 

Rectifiers and Inverters— With rectifiers and inverters of 
the ignitron, multi-anode tank or glass-tube types, the 
alternate periods of conduction and non-conduction for 
fractional parts of a cycle produce harmonies in both the 
a-c and d-e circuits. The schematic diagram of a six-phase 
star rectifier with control grids is shown in Fig. 22 and the 
conventional voltage- and current-wave shapes for dii- 
ferent conditions of rectifier and inverter operation are as 
shown in Fig. 23. The d-e voltage wave is shown by the 
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Fig. 23— Instantaneous voltage and current diagrams of diametrical six-phase rectifier for operation ast, 


(a)—Rectifier without grid control., 
(b)—-Grid-controlled rectifier. 
(c) —Inverter. 

Load circuit assumed to be of infinite inductance, 


u-~Angle of overlap—electrical degrees. 
a—Angle of grid delay-—electrical degrees. 
(u-+ar')-—-Angie of advance (firing) —eleetrical degrees, 
For other quantities see text. 
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solid line and the individual anode-to-neutral voltages by 
broken lines. The direct current wave is assumed constant, 
which corresponds to a load circuit of infinite inductance. 
The currents taken by individual anodes are shown by 
heavy lines, 

In the operation of a rectifier without grid control at the 
instant c, Fig. 23 (a), anode 1 has a potential equal to that 
of the incoming anode 2. Consequently, current begins to 
flow in anode 2 and to decrease in anode 1, The transfer 
of current from one anode to the next is called commuta- 
tion and its duration is given by the angle of overlap, u. 
During commutation the d-c output voltage is the average 
of the voltages for anodes 1 and 2 for the period considered. 
At the end of this commutating period, anode 1 stops car- 
rying current and the d-c circuit voltage rises to the value 
corresponding to anode 2, The anode currents change in 
value during commutation, but the sum is at all times 
equal to the assumed constant dee out-put. Angle u de- 
pends upon the load and the regulation of the cireuit and 
is determined in amount by: 


ix 


Es sin (m/p) 
where I—d-c circuit current per secondary phase-group 
Ey—crest value of secondary voltage from line to 
neutral 
A—commutating reactance 
p-—number of secondary phases 


(25) 


cos u=] 


The commutating reactance is defined as half of the re- 
actanee between the two anodes, the circuit for which in- 
cludes that of anode reactors, rectifier transformer, and 
the supply circuit using subtransient reactances of gener- 
ators. Ali these reactances must be reduced in terms of 
line-to-neutral voltage on rectifier side of its transformer. 
The number of rectifier secondary phases is: 


o 360° 
p= (conducting period} — (angle of overlap) 





(26) 


For most commercial power rectifiers, p is three as this 
corresponds to the connection that gives greater “appa- 
ratus efficiency” than those that allow current to flow 
through each secondary winding for a shorter period. The 
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Fig. 24--Angle of overlap plotted as a function of the ratio 


IX/Eo for rectifiers not using control grids, Most rectifiers 
use connections corresponding to p= 3. 
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relation between the commutating angle and the factor 
TX /E, is given by Fig. 24, which corresponds to Eq. (25). 

lgnitrons and grid-control rectifiers operate similarly 
to the plain rectifier except that the application of poten- 
tial to the igniter or to the grid delays the start of conduc- 
tion of the incoming anode, This is shown in Fig. 23(b) by 
the delay from the point c as given by the angle a, which 
is known as the angle of grid delay. At point e, current 
begins to flow in the incoming anode and to decrease in 
the outgoing anode. Current flow continues for the angle 
wu. After the transfer is completed the voltage of the out- 
put cireuit corresponds to the anode voltage. The relation 
between u, « and the other factors is given by: 


IX 
E, sin (rp) 
The operation of the inverter is indicated in Fig. 23 (c). 
By the application of potential to the grids, current flow 


(27) 


cos (u+ a) =cos «— 


TABLE 5— HARMONICS OF RECTIFIERS AND INVERTERS 


Number of Rectifier Phases 
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Fig. 25— Harmonic currents in the a-c supply of rectifiers and 
inverters with control grids. Curves plotted in three sets for 
three ratios of IX /E,, each set plotted for five values of voltage 
reduction by grid control for rectifiers. Same curves may be 
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is started in anode 1 at the instant e, and transfer takes 
place at the end of the commutating period corresponding 
to the angle u. The end of the conducting period must be 
sufficiently in advance of the point e, otherwise, transfer 
cannot be made and proper inverter operation cannot be 
secured. The angle e corresponds to the time available 
for deionization. 

The voltage and current-wave shapes of Fig. 23 can be 
used in a Fourier analysis to obtain the a-c and d-c har- 
monies of rectifiers with and without grid control and of 
inverters,U, In this method as applied to the six-phase 
rectifier, the a-c currents are obtained by using, for ex- 
ample, a positive wave for one-half of a cycle and a nega- 
tive wave from another phase for the other half of the 
cycle. The instantaneous anode current, during commu- 
tation is defined by: 

. cos a—eos (G+ a) 
i=] ( cos a — cos (u-t o) (28) 
where I, u, a——meaning previously described 
Ü—represents time in electrical degrees 
Harmonic currents in the a-c supply circuits are affected 
by the amount of grid control present, that is, by the 
magnitude of the angle of retardation o and the angle of 
advance (+0), and also by the factor ZX/E,. Com- 
mercial power rectifiers rarely have less than six phases, 
consequently, the a-c harmonics given in Fig. 25 are in 
terms of a six-phase rectifier, which may be of any of the 
conventional types so long as the direct current per phase 
group remains the same*. ‘The harmonic frequencies of 
currents in the primary of a rectifier transformer are as 
shown in Table 5. With more than six rectifier phases, 
certain groups of harmonies produced by a six-phase rec- 
tifier are theoretically eliminated, and practically are 
greatly reduced. Tests conducted by the Edison Electric 
Institute and the Bell Telephone Systemf indicate that 
the suppressed harmonics for rectifiers of more than six 
phases are approximately one-fifth the six-phase values. 
Thus, a 12-phase rectifier would be expected to have Sth 
and 7th, 17th and 19th harmonics, ete., of approximately 
one-fifth those found in six-phase rectifiers, but the 11th, 
13th, 23rd harmonics, ete., would correspond to the sum 
of the harmonics of the two six-phase units comprising the 
12-phase arrangement. 

The foregoing discussion of a-e harmonics has been 
based on an inductive supply circuit of linear frequeney- 
impedance characteristic. When this condition is satisfied 
the theoretical method of estimating the harmonics in the 
a-c supply circuit gives very good results. In case the 


*The phase relation of the harmonics with respect to the funda- 
mental change for the different rectifier connections of the same nume- 
ber of secondary phases. 

{Engineering Report No. 22 or Reference 4. 





used for inverters with angles of advance firing corresponding 
to angle of grid delay with rectifiers. Based on Evans and 
Muller”. 


Fon —Primary current of the mth harmonic. 

I— Direct current for each rectifier phase group. 

R-—Ratio of primary to secondary voltages—both line-to-neutral, 
For connections with interphase units use curve directly for 6-phase 
double-wye, multiply ordinate by 1.932 for 12-phase quadruple-wye. 
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Fig. 26—D-c internal harmonic voltages of a rectifier with grid 
control supplying a load circuit of infinite inductance. Curves 
are plotted for each harmonic frequency as a function of the 
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gupply-cireuit frequency-impedance curve is not linear, 
the approximation may be used of computing the magni- 
tude of the harmonics on the basis of fictitious reactances 
equal to the actual reactance at the harmonic frequency 
divided by the order of the harmonic. 

The harmonic voltages in the supply can be computed 
from the harmonic currents and the impedances of the 
supply circuit at harmonie frequencies. The impedance of 
machines at harmonic frequencies can be considered equal 
to the negative-sequence impedance of the machines mul- 
tiplied by the order of the harmonic and by a factor less 
than one, This factor varies from one at 60 cycles to per- 
haps 0.8 at 1000 cycles. 

The order of the harmonies in the d-e circuit is shown 
in Table 5. The harmonics in the d-e output voltage wave 
are similarly obtained by the Fourier method from the 
d-c voltage waves of Fig. 23. Results of this analysis 
are given in Fig. 26 which gives the 6th, 12th, 18th, and 
24th harmonics as percent of the d-c output voltages under 
load. The harmonic current flowing in the d-e circuit ean 
be estimated from the magnitude of the harmonic voltages 
obtained from Fig. 26, taking into account the harmonic 
impedance of the load circuit and the internal inductance 
of the rectifier transformer, estimated from 


95X/60Xf Bao oy. . 
Ae Ys millihenries 


The distortion of the current wave shape in the a-e cir- 
cuit is greater (1) with low-reactance supply systems than 
with high-reactance systems, (2) with grid control than 
with non-grid control, and (3) with few rectifier phases 
than with a large number. Harmonies in the d-c output 
increase with load and generally with the reactance of the 
supply system and decrease as the number of rectifier 
phases increases. The overall influence characteristic or 
T.LF. values decrease approximately one-half when using 
a 12-phaso rectifier in place of a six-phase. 

With a large number of anodes it is possible to use a 
large number of rectifier phases, the maximum being equal 
to the number of anodes. Ordinarily rectifiers are ar- 
ranged in double three-phase groups giving the equivalent 
of a six-phase rectifier. Two such sets with anode voltages- 
to-neutral displaced 30 electrical degrees give the equiva- 
lent of a 12-phase rectifier. Similarly, a 24-phase rectifier 
can be obtained by using four six-phase groups displaced 
15 degrees. In some large rectifier installations for electro- 
chemical purposes a large number of anodes are required. 
Thus, 30, 60, and even as high as 72 phases are readily 
possible and have been built. With all rectifiers in opera- 
tion good current and voltage wave shapes are obtained. 
However, consideration must be given to operation with a 
single six-phase unit or a string of six-phase units out of 
service. Under such conditions the harmonics in the sup- 
ply system for all rectifiers will correspond to the vector 
sum of those for the total balanced load and the negative 
of those for the six-phase unit taken out of service. Thus, 
if five units are in operation to form a 30-phase rectifier, 





(29) 





ratio of IX/E, with a family of curves for five different ratios 
of voltage reduction by grid controi —based on Stebbins and 
Frick. 
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the disconnection of one six-phase unit will produce har- 
monies which correspond approximately to one-fifth of the 
total load supplied by a six-phase rectifier and in addition 
those that correspond to the total load supplied by a 30- 
phase rectifier. The resultant harmonic conditions are 
approximately the same as those produced by somewhat 
more than one-fifth of the total load supplied by a six- 
phase rectifier. 

When a rectifier or inverter is installed and connected 
to a-c or d-c circuits, which now or in the future may be 
involved in an inductive exposure, the coordination as- 
pects of the problem should receive consideration. The 
influence characteristics of a rectifier or inverter are defi- 
nite for a particular power-supply system if the rectifier 
load, number of rectifier phases, and amount of voltage 
control are specified. The foregoing indicates the benefits 
obtainable from a larger number of rectifier phases or by 
limiting the amount of grid control. A combination of 
voltage control with tap changers will produce lower in- 
fluence factors than one that uses voltage reduction by 
grid control. Substantial reduction in the harmonics 
caused by rectifiers of a definite number of phases ean be 
accomplished only with auxiliary equipment, which en- 
tails additional cost. Other methods of coordination ap- 
plicable to the power or communication system may afford 
a more economical solution. The procedure to be followed 
when an inductive exposure is possible is outlined in the 
following excerpt from the recommendations of the Elec- 
trical Equipment Committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 


“In any particular situation consideration should be given 
by the prospective purchaser to the coordinative measures that 
may be applied in both power and telephone systems, in aceord- 
ance with the ‘Principles and Practices for the Inductive Co- 
ordination of Supply and Signal Systems’ 26, taking Into account 
possible future, as well as initial, conditions. 

“It will generally be found advisable to install a rectifier 
without specific coordinative measures and then observe con- 
ditions, particularly where it is impracticable to make sufficiently 
accurate estimates of the effect of the rectifier in advance of 
installation. Experience to date indicates that specific coordina- 
tive measures will not be necessary in the majority of cases, 
particularly if care is given to advance planning of the method 
of feeding the rectifier. In special cases where there are indica- 
tions that paralleling communication cireuits may be seriously 
affected, some provisions should be made beforehand for tem- 
porary arrangements to take eare of the period during which final 
coordinative measures are being determined and installed. 

“When preliminary: review indicates that consideration of 
selective devices in the power system may be necessary after 
the rectifier has been installed, preliminary cost estimates of 
these devices* should be obtained from the manufacturer before 
the purchase of the rectifier equipment so that they may be avail- 
able in studies relating to the cost uf the complete installation. 

“It is to be understond that these suggested values may not 
eliminate the possibility of interference in every case but on the 
basis of past experience they are believed to be adequate for 
most of the cases likely to occur. 

“H the rectifier gives rise to a noise-interference problem after 
installation, a joint cooperative study should be made in the 


*Characteristics of selective devices that may be assumed for the 
purpose of this preliminary estimate when the supply frequency is 
60 cycles are given in the paragraphs on filtering equipment. 
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field by the parties affected to determine the best engineering 
solution, If this solution necessitates the installation of a selec- 
tive device, its design characteristics should be based upon the 
actual requirements rather than upon the values of reduetion 
factors employed in the preliminary estimate previously men- 
tioned.” 


Lighting Circuits—Ordinarily lighting circuits of the 
constant-potential type are not a factor in coordinalion 
problems. However, they may arise with series circuits of 
the non-adjacent return type or with lamps of are-discharge 
type or with auxiliary transformers that become saturated. 

Current transformers supplying incandescent or other 
lamps on series-lighting circuits saturate if the secondary 
becomes open circuited, as in the event of filament failure. 
The current wave of the primary circuit) remains sinu- 
soidal but the voltage wave becomes distorted on the load 
side of a constant-current regulator, but usually not on 
the supply side of the circuit. The inductive effects in ad- 
jacent communication circuits may become important if 
the lighting-circuit return is across the street or in the next 
block. If only part of the lighting circuit is involved in an 
inductive exposure, isolating transformers between the 
parts can be used to minimize the magnitude of induction 
in the exposure. The most practical solution, however, is 
to provide a film cutout for connection across the current- 
transformer secondary. The most successful form of cut- 
out is the dise with a powder which, upon application of 
high potential, fuses to form a metallic bead that effective- 
ly short circuits the current transformer and lamp, thus 
avoiding the conditions which produce saturation in the 
transformer. 

On series circuits, lamps of the are-discharge type, in- 
cluding the a-c arc and the sodium-vapor forms, are sources 
of voltage distortion. Ordinarily these circuits are sup- 
plied through constant-current regulators which, because 
of their high reactance, greatly minimize the distortion of 
the current, wave and of the voltage wave on the supply 
side of the regulator. The inductive influence of the 
lighting circuit increases with the number of lamps con- 
nected in the circuit. The KV + T factor for a 30-volt, 6.6- 
ampere lamp is approximately 16 per lamp. There is a 
slight decrease in the AY- T factor per lamp when a large 
number of lamps are connected in series which apparently 
results from partial cancellation of the harmonics as a 
result of the difference in phase at the individual lamps. 
Since current distortion is negligible, only electric induc- 
tion need be considered in coordination work. No problem 
will exist if either circuit is located in cable with sheath 
grounded, 

The influence characteristics of a series circuit depend 
upon the balanced and the residual components of har- 
monic voltages at various points along the circuit. The 
metallic-cireuit KV - T factor increases with the number of 
lamps in the circuit irrespective of whether they are con- 
nected in one side of the circuit or in both. The wire-to- 
ground and residual KV-T factors are affected by the 
manner of connecting the lamps in the eireuit, that is, 
whether in one side of the eircuit or alternately in both 
sides as shown in Fig. 27 for an ungrounded circuit. In 
this figure the wire-to-ground and residual KV T factors 
are shown on the basis of equal capacitances to ground 
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Fig. 27 Distribution of KV.T factors along series lighting 
circuits, 


(a) All lamps on same side of circuit. 
(b) Adjacent lamps on opposite sides of the circuit. 


and equal leakages from the two wires of the circuit, and 
the lamps being uniformly distributed throughout the 
length of the circuit. If adjacent lamps are alternately 
connected in the two sides of the circuit, the residual 
KV.T factor is zero. If the lighting circuit is accidentally 
grounded, the maximum residual KV- T factor will occur 
when the lamps are located in one side only. 

The influence of a series-lighting cireuit (assumed un- 
grounded) is a minimum when the two wires of the circuit 
are kept close together and when adjacent lamps are con- 
nected in opposite sides of the circuit. These conditions 
insure that transpositions in telephone circuits can be 
made relatively effective. For reasonably uniform ex- 
posures at highway separation between open-wire tele- 
phone toll circuits and a series lighting circuit on the 
highway, the noise-induction conditions will not be im- 
portant” if (a) the telephone lead is transposed according 
io the exposed-line transposition system, or other systems 
having equal or greater frequeney of transposition, and 
(b) the lighting circuit is not grounded (or is grounded at a 
balanced point only), the two wires of the circuit occupy 
adjacent pin positions, and adjacent lamps are connected 
in opposite sides of the circuit, Noise-induction problems 
are negligible in situations where only & small number of 
sodium-vapor lamps are used, for example, at highway in- 
tersections. 

Fluorescent lamps have wave-shape characteristics sim- 
ilar to those of sodium-vapor or other are-discharge lamps. 
However, fluorescent lamps are used on constant-potential 
circuits and are, therefore, less likely than lamps on series 
circuits to be involved in coordination problems. In large 
installations, fluorescent lamps are distributed among the 
different phases. The phase position at the lamps will 
vary, with the result that important reductions in har- 
monics are obtained. Another favorable factor in the 
application of fluorescent lamps is that they are rarely 
used in large numbers, except where power-supply or tele- 
phone circuits are located in cables, which ean provide 
considerable shielding action against magnetic induction. 
The current T.LF.’s of typical fluorescent lamps vary 
from 30 to 60. Fluorescent lamps are frequently installed 
with individual shunt capacitors for power-factor correc- 
tion. Frequently also fluorescent lamps are installed in 
pairs with reactor-capacitor phase-splitting arrangements 
to avoid a zero illumination point. When shunt capacitors 
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are used with fluorescent lamps they may tend ta amplify 
harmonies appearing in the supply circuit, and under some 
conditions the effect of capacitors at the lamp will be of 
greater importance than the arc-discharge characteristic 
of the lamp itself. The use of shunt capacitors at the lamp 
location presents essentially the same problem as that 
which occurs with other capacitors on distribution cireuits. 

Wave-Shape Characteristics of Systems—The har- 
monic voltages and currents of a particular system can be 
calculated from wave-shape characteristics of the rotating 
machines, transformers and rectifiers, and the harmonic- 
frequency impedances of the connected circuit. The char- 
acteristics of the harmonic sources in a-¢ apparatus and in 
the d-e circuits of rectifiers have been given in the preced- 
ing sections in terms of internal harmonic voltages and in- 
ternal inductances. For the a-c circuits of rectifiers a 
method of estimating the harmonie eurrents and voltages 
has also been described. In calculating the harmonic- 
frequency impedance characteristics of a system, the 
principal problem is the representation of circuit elements 


Zt 


Fig. 28—Equivalent r network for long line with distributed 
constants. See Eqs. (30) and (31). 


with distributed constants. This representation ean be 
made in an approximate way with the equivalent x net- 
work of Fig. 28. In this equivalent network resistances are 
neglected and the series- and shuntrimpedance branches 
are: 





in 8 
Zi=+jMX, — ohms (30) 
X 
Zi mj ohms (31) 
Al tan = 


2 


where i—length in miles 
X,--series inductive reactance in ohms per mile at 60 


cycles 
X.—shunt capacitive reactance in ohms per mile at 
60 cycles 
À—order of harmonic frequency using 60 cycles as 
base 


6—angle of the line calculated from 


d= EN y radians (32) 

With the equivalent c networks for lines and with the 
inductance and capacitance characteristios of apparatus, 
an equivalent circuit. of the system for each harmonie 
frequency can be made. This equivalent circuit can be 
solved by the aid of network-transformation and reduction 
methods described in Chap. 4 in connection with the solu- 
tion of fundamental-frequency problems. 
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For many purposes it is conveniont to have tables of 
typical power-system harmonic voltages, harmonic eur- 
rents, Z-T factors (product of rms current and current 
T.LF.), KV-T factors (product of rms voltage in kv and 
voltage T.I.F.) and in addition tables of machine no-load 
voltage T.LF., both balanced and residual. Such Tables, 


TABLE 6—NoN-TRIPLE HARMONIC PHASE-TO-PHASE VOLTAGES 

















Cireuit In Percent at Various Frequencies No. 
Item | Voltage UA of 
Kv 300 | 420 | 660 | 780 [020] 1140/138011500 1740] 1860| Tests 
i 2.3 Ave, |1.33] .33/.13 | .ü7|.04 1.03 |.08 | .03/.05|.03/ 231 
Max. [5.9011.7 1.72 | .97|.33 1.16 |.67 | .59] 38) .26 
2 4* Ave. | .98) .25|.10 | .06|.05 j.04 1.03 | .07].05 |.03 ] 383 
+k Max. (4.6 1.4 1.95 | .20/.50 j.81 |.60 [2.7 ].28|.27 
3 11-13.8] Ave. [1.0 | .29).12 | .09) 05 1.04 1.06 | .O7],...[....] 67 
Max. 2.7 | .711.69 | .601.28 1.56 [.47 | .285].... |... 
4 19-44 Ave, (1,2 | .441.99 | .04/.0% 1.03 [.06 | .061.... L....] 28 
Tax. 4.1 j]1.16|.42 | .14].29 1.20 |.22 | .431....].... 
5 60-69 | Ave. 1.1] .35/.13 | -17/.04 .08 [03 | .031....]....] 35 
Max. |3.2 87; 65 [101.23 |.18 14 MAH... D. 
6 88-132"; Ave. |2.07| .31/.076|.021/.005 -005/.013/ 0181... |... 7 
Max. |3. -73.18 | .05/.008 ,606/.06 | 060]....|.... 





























*Harmonics of phase-to-neutral voltage, 
Grounded 4-wire distribution supplied by delta/star-grounded transformera. 


TABLE 7—Non-FRIPLE HARMONIC PHASE CURRENTS 
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Chreuit In Percent at Various Frequencies No. 
Ttem | Voltage : 1 i ] of 
i t 1 

Kv 300 | 420 | 660 | 780 11020 1140/1280 1500 1740/1860 Testa 

1 2.2 | Ave |1.65| .47 .11| .06. .058| .04] .11 .12| .O5| .04| 243 
Max. (32 14.7 11.3 12.3 | -96/1.6 14 03 18.9 15.3 

2 4 Ave, 11.18/ .32| .09| 05] .04j .03/ .04| .O5] .02] 01) 398 
Max. 8.2 [7.5 1.2 11.3 | .6511.4 (1.1 [1.6 | .20] .16 

3 11-13,8| Ave, [1.8 | .51| .24| 16] .09j .0sl .09| .08]....]....1 157 
Max, [20 [7.1 [6.8 [8.4 [2.1] 624,8 125 L...].... 

4 19-44 Ave. (4.1 [1,2 | .35| .18] .10] .07] 22) .171....]....]. TT 
Max. |16 5,8 ¡2.4 .80] .53| .57/3.1 ]H.6 1....].... 

5 | 60-69 | Ave. 3.9 [1,3] .35| .20) 09] .07| .09| .09]....|]....| SL 
Max. |46 [9,5 15.1 11.7 | .04| .49] ,79/ .82j....].... 

$ 88-132 | Ave. (3.5 [1,3 | .77| .20] .903| .03| -05| .04)1....]....|] 22 
Max. 115 ME 9.0 1,5 |] .13; ,10| .42| «¿di b... 

a rs 




















TABLE 8 RESIDUAL HARMONIC CURRENTS 


















Cireuit . 

v of 

180 | 300 | 420 | 540 | 900 | 1260 | 1620 | Tests 

1 4.0 | Ave | 4.78] .22 | .06 | .10 |.01 | .005 | .008 | 266 
Max. | 20 2.0 | .60 | 1.3 |. 61 1.89 | 89 

2* | 11-13,8 Ave. | .54| .0& | .02 | .05|.04 |.03 !.06 | 48 
Max. | 4.7 | .71 | .09 | 26 | 17 | .89 | lay 

3] 11-13.8| Ave. | 6.96] .08 | .06 | .22 | .02 | .02 | .10 15 
Mas. | 25 45} .15 | 1.17 | .0?. |109 | .85 

4 | 10-44 | Ave. | 148] .06| .08 | ,03]| oor |.... | .008 | 18 
Max.| 2.1 .24 .83 .O7 | .61 ees | OF 

5 | 80-49 | Ave. | .66l .06 | o3 | .04 | .004 | .001 | .003 | 43 
Max. | 2.2 | (65 | [22 | (12 | .04 | 014 | ‘os 

6 | 80-132 | Ave. | 39] .11 | .08 | .04 | .006 | .001 | 008 | 18 
Max. | 3.0 | .41] .51 | (181 .032 | 006 | .016 











*Systema ungrounded or multi-grounded through transformers only. 
*Multi-grounded with at least one ground through a machine neutral, 


6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, have been condensed from the report, 
“System Wave-Shape Survey,” the tesis for which were 
conducted from 1927 to 1920 by the National Electric 
Light Association and Bell Telephone System*, The wave- 


*Engineering Report No. 15 of reference 4. 
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TABLE 9— SUMMARY OF POWER-CERCUIT INFLUENCE FACTORS 
LT ano KVT Propucts 
BASED on 1919 Frequency WEIGHTING 


























I-T Product KY-T Product 
Power (Amperes X (Kilovolts line-to- 
Circuit Current TIF) line x Voltage TIF) 
Voltage Magnetic Electric 
Range Induction Induction 
(Kilovolts) 
Average | Maximum | Average | Maximum 
23- 4 | 1,500 | 23,000 60 400 
Balanced 11 - 14 2,100 12,000 300 1,400 
Com- | 19 - 44 | 1,600 | 16,000 700 | 2,000 
ponents | 60 — 69 ¡ 1,400 6,000 | 1,200 3,500 
88 -182 | 1,400 2,300 | 1,700 2,300 
2.8- 4 | 0-500 | 1,100* No Data 
Residual | 11 - 14 :0-2700**400-4800**'No Data 
Com- lg — 44 | 15-30 106 
ponents | 60 - 69 (60-800 100-1000 ++ | 50-00 
88 -132 No Data 





*Largest average value—abselute maximum not determined. 

* Upper values were obtained on systems fed by direct-connecied generators with 
grounded neutrals; but note that these conditions alone do not always give high 
values. 

«HH Not enough cases to average. 
Taken from Eng. Report No, 16 of reference 4. 


TABLE 10—NO-LOAD VOLTAGE TIF CHARACTERISTICS 
Or MACHINES 
































Balanced TIT Residual Component 
(L-L) TIF* 
Ave. | Max. No. off Ave, | Max. [Na. af 
Tests Testa 
Synchronous 
Generators 
Steam.—Kva 

1 000- 2 500 39 105 169 sa oe e. 

2 501-15 000 18 98 | 158 15 98 21 
15 001-Up 15 110 163 15 66 36 
Hydro.—Kva 

œ 999 72 190 116 

1 000- 2 500 58 323 | 110 o o .. 

2 501-15 000 57 590 120 7 13 6 
15 001-Up 17 59 | 25 | 17 | 20 4 

D-C Generators 

M.G, Sets 109 480 26 
Synchronous 

Converters 25 | 103 33 











*Except 2/2 pitek machines. 


shape conditions on a particular coordination problem 
should be compared with the maximum as well as average 
values from Tables 6 to 10. 

Filters for Power Systerms--When harmonies on a 
power system require reduction, consideration may be 
given to filtering equipment. Filters have important 
effects on particular harmonic-frequency voltage and cur- 
rent distributions but have little effect on 60-cycle voltages 
and currents. Filters consist of reactors, capacitors, ur a 
combination of these in units which may or may not be 
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Fig. 29—Frequency-impedance characteristics of filters for 
several different values of the filter-constant Q. 


(a) Resonant shunt, 
fb) Wave trap. 


tuned. Tuned filters are of two types, as illustrated in 
Fig. 29, namely; 


1, Resonant shunts—reactor and capacitor connected 
in series, the combination being in shunt with the 
eircuit. 

2. Wave traps-—reactor and capacitor connected in 
parallel, the combination being in series with the 
circuit. 


The principal characteristics of a resonant shunt or wave 
trap are the tuned frequency, the tuned impedance, and 
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the filter constant Q. The constant Q is the ratio of the 
effective harmonie-frequency reactance of the reactor or 
capacitor element to the effective harmonic-irequency 
resistance of the combination, both quantities being at 
the tuned frequeney. The value of Q is normally about 30 
but lower values are usually obtained unless special pre- 
cautions are taken to minimize high-frequency losses. For 
filters of given tuned-frequency impedance the one with 
the higher value of @ will require smaller harmonic react- 
ance and frequently smaller volt-ampere capacity. How- 
ever, a filter of higher Q requires more accurate tuning and 
is less effective for adjacent harmonic frequencies or for 
variation in the fundamental frequency of the supply. 
Thus, for two filters of the same tuned-frequency imped- 
ance and the same costs, the one with lower value of Q is 
usually more desirable. 

Tuning of a filter is normally obtained with taps on 
either the reactor or capacitor element so as to get within 
1% percent of the desired natural frequency of the com- 
bination, Filters with many capacitors are tuned by select- 
ing the appropriate combination of eapacitor units and 
taps; filters with few capacitors are tuned by adjusting 
the reactors, using coarse taps and in addition, either fine 
taps or taps on a suitable auxiliary unit. Filters built in 
the field are usually tuned by unwinding turns on the 
reactor until the desired reactance is obtained. Tuning is 
most conveniently checked by means of a harmonic ana- 
lyzer, which measures the ratio of the voltage and current 
at the desired harmonic frequency. 

The more common applications for filters, resonant 
shunts, and wave traps are: 


1. Machine-neutral wave trap, or blocking filter. 
2. Machine resonant shunt, or by-passing shunt filter. 
3. Line shunt filters for modifying resonant charac- 
teristic. 
4. Rectifier filters which include 
a. A-c filters 
b. D-e filters 


Machine-neutral wave traps are used when it is desired to 
reduce the triple-harmonic currents or voltages impressed 
on a distribution circuit by a synchronous machine con- 
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Fig. 30—Synchronous-machine neutral wave trap for sup- 
pressing triple-frequency currents fı and f;--achematic dia- 
gram. 
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nected directly or through star-star transformers. Neutral 
wave traps consist of one or more units in series between 
the machine neutral and ground as shown schematically 
in Fig. 30. In applying a neutral filter, consideration 
should be given to the following: 


i. Suitable tuned-frequency impedance and accurate 
tuning for each wave trap. 

2. Wave trap should withstand fundamental-frequency 
voltages and currents resulting from single and 
double line-to-ground faults. 

3. The filter should not amplify unduly the currents 
and voltages for other harmonic frequencies. 


The tuned-frequency impedance of each wave trap should 
be selected to give in combination with the impedance of 
the machine and external circuit the required reduction 
in that particular triple-harmonic frequency voltage and 
current. Neutral resistors are sometimes inserted in the 
circuit between machine neutral and wave trap to reduce 
fundamental-frequency voltages and currents impressed. 
on the wave trap. In particular cases, blocking filters in 
the three phases may be preferred to a neutral filter of 
high fundamentaltrequency inductance for the reasons 
brought out in the discussion on system transients and 
grounding in Chaps. 14 and 19. To insure that a filter 
will not unduly amplify currents and voltages for other 
harmonie frequencics, it is necessary to know (a) the 
frequency-impedance characteristic of the distribution cir- 
cuit as viewed from fhe machine location, (b) the machine 
impedance to zero sequence, and (c) the triple-harmonie 
voltages generated in the machine or on the system. By 
plotting for the system and the filter a frequency-imped- 
ance curve for each harmonic it is possible to estimate 
whether the magnitude of a particular frequency will be 
increased. If such a result is obtained, a change im the 
constants of the network elements may be necessary to 
give a different impedance at frequencies other than those 
to be suppressed by the filter. 

Machine shunt fillers have been employed to by-pass from 
external circuits the slot-frequeney harmonies of machines. 
Since slot frequencies occur in pairs, the shunt filters are 
usually built to take care of two frequencies for the lower 
slot frequencies and a single frequency for the higher slot 
frequencies. Machine shunt filters are similar to rectifier 
shunt filters shown schematically in Fig. 32. The design 
of a filter is usually determined from the internal harmonie 
voltages of the machine and its harmonic reactance because 
the filter usually provides substantially a short circuit for 
these harmonies generated in the machine. The effective 
tuned-frequeney resistance is then chosen so that the har- 
monic current flowing through it produces a voltage drop 
that corresponds to the desired reduction in the harmonic 
vollage applied to the connected circuit. The filter reactor 
and capacitor constants become definite as soon as the 
filter-constant Q, the ratio of reactance to resistance at the 
tuned frequency, has been selected. The required value 
of Q is usually increased slightly to allow for the imperfect- 
ness of tuning by taps. In applying shunt filters, it is 
necessary to consider whether the installation provides a 
low-impedance path for harmonies originating elsewhere 
in the system at the same or even different frequencies. 
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If such a path is provided, harmonic currents may be 
drawn through the intervening circuit and prevent the 
desired improvement in the noise-frequency coordination 
problem. Shunt filters can be located remote from the 
machine if harmonie currents flowing through the inter- 
vening path are not disadvantageous from the coordination 
standpoint. Such a location, if permissible, will result in 
smaller volt-ampere capacity in filter parts. 

Line resonant shunts have been used in a few instances 
to prevent amplification of harmonics because of the reso- 
nance of a particular feeder at a frequency appearing m 
the source. The more usual combination is that in which 
the line capacitance resonates with the inductance of the 
source. The installation of a line shunt filter may change 
the resonant point and greatly simplify the coordination 
problem. Line shunts are sometimes provided with a re- 
sistor in parallel with the reactor. This combination is 
equivalent to a reactor and capacitance in series with a 
resistance, the value of which is low for low frequencies 
and high for high frequencies. Thug, the combination not 
only provides a low-impedance path for the selected fre- 
quency but because of the high resistance prevents ampli- 
fication of the harmonics at the higher frequencies. 

Rectifier a-c shunt filters are sometimes used to prevent 
the operation of the rectifier from increasing the harmonics 
in the a-c supply system. A-c filters are of two types, the 
non-tuned filter shown schematically in Fig. 31 and the 
tuned-frequency filter shown schematically in Fig. 32. The 
non-tuned filter consists of a reactor in series with the 
supply, and a shunt capacitor for each phase. Usually the 
addition of the reactor is objectionable from the regulation 
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Fig. 31—Non-tuned a-c filter for use with small rectifiers— 
schematic diagram. 
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Fig. 32- Four-frequency tuned a-c shunt filter for use with 
large power rectifiers—schematic diagram. 
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standpoint for all but small rectifiers or installations such 
as certain types of broadeasting stations where induction 
regulators are commonly used. The combination of series 
reaetor and shunt capacitor is usually proportioned so that 
the natural frequency is less than the lowest frequency 
produced by the rectifier, that is, lower than 300 cycles. 
In determining the effectiveness of the non-tuned filter, it 
is necessary to estimate the harmonic voltage impressed 
on the supply circuit for all of the important rectifier 
harmonics using the methods previously discussed in 
connection with rectifiers. 

For most power applications the only permissible type 
of ae filter consists of tuned shunts as illustrated in Fig. 32 
for four frequencies. Shunt filters usually consist of four 
to seven elements, proportioned to accomplish different 
reductions in the harmonic voltages impressed on the 
supply circuit by the operation of the rectifier. In general, 
a filter design should be worked out only after full infor- 
mation is available as to the harmonics and frequeney- 
impedance characteristics of the power source as viewed 
from the filter location. Usually this information is obtain- 
able only after a rectifier is installed. If preliminary study 
of a rectifier installation indicates that a coordination 
problem is likely to be encountered and that an a-c filter 
in the power circuit is likely to be a remedial measure that 
should receive consideration, an estimate of the filter cost 
should be obtained from the manufacturer before the pur- 
chase of the rectifier equipment so that it will be available in 
studies relating to the cost of the complete installation. 
The Electrical Equipment Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute in its “Report on Rectifier Wave Shape’! 
recommends for the purpose of such a prelimimary esti- 
mate, when the supply frequency is 60 cycles, that the 
characteristics of the filtering equipment be taken as 
follows: 


‘VOLTAGE 


CURRENT Aa 


AC. RESONANT SHUNTS DISCONNECTED 


VOLTAGE 


CURRENT 


A-C. RESONANT SHUNTS CONNECTED 


Fig. 33—The a-c line-current and voltage wave shapes of a six- 
phase rectifier without and with an a-c shunt filter. 
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Fig. 34 —Six-element a-c shunt filter for power rectifier. The 
shunts for each phase are arranged in horizontal rows and for 
each frequency in vertical rows. 


“A-c Side. For either a 6-phase or 12-phase rectifier a device 
to limit the total contribution to the voltage T.I.F. to 20 for 
the combined effects of the frequencies corresponding to the 
11th, 13th, 17th and 19th harmonics.” 


Rectifier filters can accomplish a very marked improve- 
ment in the voltage and current wave shapes of the supply 
circuit as illustrated in Fig. 33 by the redrawn oscillogram 
of the actual test results obtained on the frst tuned-shunt 
filter ever built?, Fhe general appearance of a shunt filter 
is illustrated in Fig. 34 for a six-frequency 4000-volt unit. 
Shunt filters are inherently relatively expensive and should 
not be considered as a normal part of a rectifier. In any 
particular case, consideration should also be given to 
alternative methods, such as: 


1. The use of the largest number of phases consistent 
with the number of anodes required, 

2. Rearrangement of power supply or location of feeders 
so as to avoid exposure. 

3. A combination of other methods in the power or 
communication circuit in the same manner as used 
for other coordination problems. 


Doe filters for rectifiers are much less expensive and 
complicated than a-c filters. The application of d-c filters 
is usually restricted to rectifiers which supply propulsion 
circuits with one side grounded. Normally d-c filters con- 
sist of a series reactor and three tuned-shunt elements as 
illustrated in Fig. 35. This combination operates to reduce 
the d-e harmonic voltages impressed on the external circuit 
by consuming them in voltage drop in the rectifier and 
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Fig. 35—Schematic diagram of a typical d-c filter for a rectifier. 


transformer*, and in the series reactor, The reactor in the 
d-e circuit usually is of the iron-core type with air gap, 
mounted in a tank and frequently arranged for outdoor 
installation. The shunt elements should be so located and 
installed as to have very short leads, the length of which 
must be measured between the points through which all 
the direct, current flows. If the filter leads are of consider- 
able length they will reduce its effectiveness and upset 
tuning. The characteristics of d-c filtering equipment have 
been pretty well standardized and the recommendations 
in the E.E.L Report on Rectifier Wave Shape for pre- 
liminary estimating purposes, when the supply frequency 
is 60 cycles, are as follows: 

“D-< Side. For a 6-phase rectifier a device to give a 10 to 1 

reduction of the 6th, 12th and 18th harmonic voltages. For 
a 12-phase rectifier a device to give a 5 to 1 reduction of the 
6th and 18th harmonics and a 10 to 1 reduction of the 12th 
harmonic voltage.” 
The foregoing reductions are based on calculated values 
assuming a load circuit of infinite inductance. These 
recommendations give considerable attention to the 360- 
cycle component on the basis of the presence of lower- 
impedance party line ringing equipment on telephone cir- 
cuits, Where this type of ringing equipment is not used, 
it may be permissible to apply a simpler filter consisting 
of a large series reactor and a single shunt tuned for a 
frequency of approximately 1000 cycles. For higher d-e 
voltage systems and close exposures it may be desirable to 
provide an element for the 24th harmonic frequency, 


12. Coupling Factors for Noise-Frequency 
Induction 


The coupling factors for electric and magnetic induction 
at noise frequencies may be computed with a slight modi- 
fication of the methods given in the section on low-fre- 
quency coupling. The electric coupling factors can be used 
directly both for metallic circuits and for those involving 
ground return, The magnetic coupling factors are pro- 
portional to frequency but for ground-return circuits it is 
necessary to introduce a different equivalent depth of 
return current, which can be calculated with the aid of 
Eq. (5). In telephone-noise calculations the coupling fac- 
tors are based on a 400-fo0t equivalent depth of earth- 
return current. Some approximate coupling factors are 
given in See, 14, Calculation of Noise on Telephone 
Circuits, 

Relative Location of Circuits--Frequently, by ex- 
change of notice of intention to construct new facilities 

*See Eq. (29). 
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and by cooperative advance planning, it is possible to 
avoid coordination problems that otherwise would arise. 
Close irregular parallels, as in overbuilt construction, are 
particularly to be avoided as this greatly decreases the 
effectiveness of transpositions. Where parallels have been 
created without consideration from the standpoint of 
advance planning, relocation often provides the best 
remedial measure. 

Transpositions{t—Probably the most important meth- 
od for reducing neise-frequency inductive effects is ob- 
tained by transpositions, particularly transpositions ia 
telephone circuits. A telephone circuit is said to be trans- 
posed when the two sides of the circuit reverse their re- 
spective positions at suitable intervals throughout its 
length. Transpositions are applicable principally to uni- 
form exposures, and their effectiveness is greatly reduced 
when the separation is not uniform and when transposi- 
lions are not located at theoretically correct points. 
Transpositions are required in telephone circuits te avoid 
crosstalk and they are also effective in reducing noise- 
frequency induction from power circuits, The different 
functions of transpositions within an exposure section are 
shown in Table 11. This table shows that there are eight 


TABLE 11—FUNCTIONS OF TRANSPOSITIONS WITHIN EXPOSURES 


Indirect 


Metallic Induction 


Dircet 
Metallic Induction 


Source of Induction 
In Power Circuit 





Balaneed Voltages T P 
Balaneed Currents T P 
Residual Voltages T * 
Residual Currents T M 


T-—~Telophone-circuit transpositions reduce these components of induction, 

P-—Power-circuit transpositions reduce these components of induction. 

*— No effect on these components ví jaduciion except au they reduce tha po 
siduals themselves. 


possible sources of noise-frequency induction from a power 
circuit; four of these result from the direct metallic-cireuit 
induction caused by the balanced and residual components 
of voltage and of current, and four result from the indirect 
effect of longitudinal-circuit induction acting on the un- 
balances of the telephone circuit. Figures 2 and 3 show 
that unequal voltages may be induced in the two sides of a 
telephone circuit as a result of induction from both bal- 
anced and residual components of voltage and current. 
These unequal voltages can be resolved into metallic- and 
longitudinal-circuit components as illustrated in Figs. 4 
and 5. Tt follows, therefore, that transpositions in the 
telephone circuit will reduce the resultant voltage in the 
metallic circuit. In a similar manner it can be shown that 
transpositions in a power circuit reduce the resultant 
metallie-eireui& induction in an untransposed telephone 
cireuit. However, in the practical case the telephone cir- 
cuits are transposed frequently and the power-circuits 
infrequently, and the transposition points for the latter are 
usually located at neutral points on the telephone-circuit 
transposition system. Under these conditions power- 
circuit transpositions reduce only the indirect metailic- 
circuit induction resulting from longitudinal voltages act- 
ing on circuit unbalances. Transpositions in the power 
{Reference 16 and Engineering Report No. 36 of Reference 4. 
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circuit will not reduce the metallic-cireuit component of 
induction in the telephone circuit resulting from residual or 
zero-sequence currents in the power circuit, except as they 
reduce the residual quantities themselves. This, of course, 
results from the fact that, by definition, the residual or 
zero-sequence components in the several conductors are of 
identical magnitude and phase and, therefore, their result- 
ant electric and magnetic fields are not affected by power- 
circuit transpositions. Power-circuit transpositions are, 
therefore, used principally in coordination problems with 
ground-return telegraph cireuits to reduce residual volt- 
ages and currents of fundamental frequency. For this pur- 
pose it is usually sufficient to use only one "barrel" for 
each section between major discontinuities*. By the term 


NOMINAL FULL LENGTHS MILES 
EXPOSED LINE SYSTEM E-SECTION 
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group consisting of two metallie-side circuits and a phan- 
tom circuit superposed on the other two. The middle 
conductors constitute a metallic circuit consisting of the 
pole pair. In Fig. 36 (a) the transpositions are of two 
types, first, those that involve the change in position of 
the two wires in the metallic cireuit, and second, the phan- 
tom transpositions that involve change in all the positions 
for the four wires as illustrated in Fig. 36 (c). Newer 
transposition systems have been developed by the Bell 
System to solve special problems created by carrior-fre- 
queney telephone systems. These transposition systems 
are, of course, algo effeetive for audio-frequency circuits. 

Transpositions have been highly developed in the com- 
munication industry because of crosstalk as well as noise- 
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TYPICAL WHOLE-LINE TRANSPOSITION UNITS 
32-POLE TYPE UNIT 
FOR EXPOSED-LINE SYSTEM 


HALF -MILE UNIT 
FOR STANDARD SYSTEM 
NON-PHANTOMED 


CIRGUIT 
(b) 





TYPES OF PHANTOM TRANSPOSITIONS 


TYPE t TYPE 2 











LETTERING 


W (ALONE) INDICATES A WHOLE LINE 


TRANSPOSITION POLE, W UNDER OTHER LETTERING INDICATES 
CHANGES REQUIRED IN PREVIOUSLY EXISTING TRANSPOSITIONS. 
X INDICATES REGULAR TRANSPOSITION POLES, WHICH RETAIN 


EXISTING LETTERING. 


ui INDICATES A TYPE | PHANTOM TRANSPOSITION TO BE CUT IN. 
& INDICATES A 2-WiIRE TRANSPOSITION TO BE CUT IN. 
© INDICATES AN EXISTING 2-WIRE TRANSPOSITION TO BE CUT OUT. 





Fig. 36—— Typical Beli System transposition diagram. From Engineering Report No. 36 of Reference 4. 


(a) Wire positions for "Exposed Line” system for E section—upper cross-arm only. 


(b) Schematic diagram for “Whole-Line” transpositions, 
(c) Types of phantom-cireuit transpositions. 


“barrel” is meant a section of a three-phase power circuit, 
of uniform configuration, so arranged by transpositions 
that each conductor occupies equal sections in the three 
positions. On a long transmission line without inter- 
mediate loads or generating points, or without circuit or 
configuration changes, a barrel may be 50 to 100 miles 
in length. Transpositions are of no value on distribution 
circuits with single-phase branches. 

The Bell Telephone System has developed several effec- 
tive transposition systems and a typical one is shown in 
Fig. 36. In this figure the wire arrangements for the upper 
cross-arm are shown in (a). The upper cross-arm is ar- 
ranged with four wires on each side constituting a phantom 

*Discontinuities are points where an important change takes place 
in the physical or electrical conditions of the circuit, such as load; 
branch circuits, series impedances, configuration, and separation, 


frequency characteristics. A general discussion of trans- 
positions is, of course, beyond the scope of treatment here 
possible. Mention should, however, be made of a few 
coordination problems which involve transpositions. To 
secure full effectiveness of a transposition system in re- 
ducing induction from a particular exposure, it is necessary 
to coordinate the transposition locations with the exposure 
section. This frequently requires rearrangement of the 
transpositions on the communication circuit by installing 
a transposition system that constitutes a balanced section 
for the entire exposure. The normal balanced lengths are 
eight miles for an E section, six and four-tenths miles for 
an N section, and one-half mile for an R section. Neutral 
points of the Exposed-Line System illustrated in Fig. 36 
occur at S poles, one-quarter and one-eighth points. Be- 
cause of the frequent necessity for coordinating existing 
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construction with newly-created parallels, a scheme known 
as “whole-line transpositions” has been developed, as 
illustrated in Fig. 36 (b), The whole-line transposition 
permits the accurate or approximate balance of the trans- 
position system for the exposure section, but, of course, 
requires additional transpositions. 

In connection with transposition systems, the question 
naturally arises as to the number that should be used. 
While some gain is possible by adding transpositions to 
those normally employed in transposition systems, it is 
important to recognize that the effectiveness of trans- 
position depends on the uniformity of exposure, the ac- 
curacy of location of the transposition points, and the 
coordination of the transposition system with respect to 
the power-circuit exposure, These considerations make a 
definite limit to the number of transpositions that can be 
used cffeetively. The amount of reduction in metallic- 
circuit noise caused hy the addition of transpositions is 
shown in Table 12 taken from the work of the E.E.I. and 


TABLE 12— EFFECTIVENESS OF TELEPHONE TRANSPOSITION 
IN REDUCING METALLIC-CIRCUET NOISE 





Relative Noise In 


Transpositions Side Circuits of Phantom Group 











Min Ave Max. 
Coordinated........... 1.2 6. i2. 
Uncoordinated......... i 8.8 25. 50. 
Nooo 50.0 100. 190. 





Bell System*. Where a small number of circuits are in- 
volved, as for example in the case of a single power- 
company telephone line, it is possible to obtain a higher 
degree of effectiveness of transposition than indicated in 
the table. However, for transpositions applied to many 
circuits under the usual conditions of installation with 
some variation in separation, it js necessary to assume 
touch lower effectiveness. Certain recommendations in 
this connection are given in Sec. 14, Calculation of Noise 
in Telephone Circuits. 


13. Noise-Frequency Susceptiveness Factors 


The principal noise-frequency susceptiveness factors on 
a telephone circuit are power-level and sensitivity, balance, 
and frequency-response characteristics. These vary with 
the type of communication circuit. 

Power Level and Sensitivity —Noise-frequency co- 
ordination problems are always simplified if the ratio of 
induced or noise currents to speech currents are decreased, 
This may be done by decreasing the induced currents by 
control of influenee or coupling factors, as discussed in 
previous sections, or by increasing the speech currents by 
increasing transmitter output or by using amplifiers. The 
simplest example of this method of control is the familiar 
practice of raising the speech level into the transmitter so 
as to override the noise on a telephone circuit. Unfor- 
tunately, this simple measure encounters limitations be- 
cause of voice distortion and fatigue that result if an effort 

*Enginecring Report No. 16 of Reference 4. 
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is made to maintain too high an energy level. However, 
the same result can be accomplished by improved trans- 
mitters, which in effect provide amplifying action in the 
device itself. Amplifiers can also be used to inerease the 
speech level as is done on long-distance toll circuits. How- 
ever, in some cases, amplifiers will inerease induced cur- 
rents as well as speech currents. Thus the amplifiers, in 
themselves, are not a remedial measure of value unless 
they provide a lower ratio of noise to speech levels. 
Another factor to be considered is crosstalk since ampli- 
fiers may increase the crosstalk level from adjacent circuits. 
An increase in the energy level to overcome noise on one 
circuit may require corrective measures in many circuits 
because of crosstalk from circuits located on the same pole 
line. From the foregoing discussion it becomes apparent 
that for commercial communication systems, increasing 
the power levels rarely provides a feasible solution for a 
particular exposure. Instead, the most economical trans- 
mitters with the highest practical energy output are em- 
ployed and the applications are made on the basis of the 
overall communication problem including crosstalk and 
noise. 

For power-line communication systems and other iso- 
lated circuits, mereased power levels may provide a co- 
ordination measure of value. Thus, audio-frequeney am- 
plifiers can be used to increase the voice-current output of 
the transmitter in combination with receivers of decreased 
sensitivity giving the same resultant receiver output. The 
amplifier is a relatively mexpensive remedial measure but 
requires maintenance and a source of energy. Thus, this 
type of remedial measure is more suitable for communica- 
tion systems connecting two principal stations than for 
those that supply circuits with many intermediate taps as, 
for example, a patrol line. In general, more extensive use 
of amplifiers on power-line communication systems for 
reducing noise than is now general practice would be 
advantageous. 

Balance of a Telephone Circuit—The balance of a 
telephone circuit or the symmetry of the two wires of a 
metallic circuit or of the four wires of a phantom circuit 
with respect to each other and to all other wires and to 
ground is a factor of great importance from the standpoint 
of noise when the circuits are located in powerful electric 
or magnetic fields. If the circuits are unbalanced, induced 
currents are produced which cause unequal drops in the 
different wires and thus impress a differential voltage on 
the metallic circuit; the result is noise in connected tele- 
phone receivers. Unequal conductor resistance, particu- 
larly high-resistance joints, may contribute importantly 
to the noise problem. Similarly, unsymmetrical capaci- 
tance coupling with other circuits may also be a factor of 
importance. Ordinarily telephone-circuit transpositions 
insure adequate conductor symmetry so that no special 
attention to this point is required other than maintenance 
to avoid high resistance joints or leaks to ground. 

Another source of unbalance may exist in telephone- 
office or subscriber equipment. Some of these unbalances 
are inherent in standard equipment, particularly of the 
older types. One of the principal sources of unbalance is 
produced on party-line systems. One type of set uses a 
ringer of about 20,000 ohms impedance at 1000 cycles at 
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subseriber premises connected between one conductor and 
ground. These ringers offer a relatively low impedance to 
ground, particularly at the frequencies below 300 cycles 
and since the ringers are not located symmetrically on the 
circuit they are sometimes a source of important un- 
balances. Several remedies have been used, one of which 
consists in replacing the lower-impedance ringer by a 
higher-impedance device (about 165,000 ohms at 1000 
cycles). Another measure uses ringing equipment at sub- 
scriber premises that is connected to the circuit by a tube 
only when the circuit is being used for ringing purposes. 
By this means the party-line circuit is not unbalaneed 
under talking conditions. In the newer types of sets these 
unbalances are minimized. 

Quite frequently an exposure will involve only a short 
parallel, although the telephone circuit itself is long. Un- 
balances in the telephone circuit outside of the exposure 
section may contribute importantly to the total telephone 
noise, This source of trouble ean frequently be avoided by 
installing a repeat coil in the ends of the exposure section, 
thus effectively isolating the two sections of the circuit. 
The addition of the repeat coil, of course, introduces some 
transmission loss and interferes with telegraph use and 
with telephone-cireuit testing, and therefore, can be justi- 
fied only in special cases. 

Frequency Response-—In modern high-quality voice- 
frcqueney communication systems it is necessary to pro- 
vide reasonably good response over the frequency range of 
from about 200 to 3500 cycles, the range that also covers 
the principal harmonic frequencies of power systems. The 
older types of receivers produce the effect of resonance in 
the vicinity of 1100 cycles. For this reason the use of 
filters in telephone cireuits to block the flow of induced 
current of a particular power-system frequency has often 
been proposed. However, experimental studies by power 
and communication companies have shown that such a 
method of solution is only rarely practical, In the future 
this method should be of still less value because the trend 
in communication circuit equipment is toward more 
uniform response and a wider frequency band. 

On rural telephone lines there are frequently high mag- 
nitudes of low-frequeney induction. These situations can 
often be improved by reducing the low-frequency re- 
sponse*, For example, with the commonly-used connec- 
tion for a local battery telephone set, the receiver can be 
shunted by a 60-millihenry coil and a 0.75 mf capacitor 
placed in series with the receiver. Another arrangement 
is to reconnect the set placing the receiver with a l-mf 
capacitor in series across the transmitter side of the in- 
duetion coil. Such measures, while impairing the quality 
of voice reproduction, may provide an overall improve- 
ment in the order of 2:1 where the noise is confined to 
low frequencies. 

Carrier-frequeney communication systems are rarely 
affected by power-system harmonics because the har- 
monies in the carrier-frequency range are of small magni- 
tude and the effects of the lower harmonics are minimized 
because of frequency separation. 

Type of Circuit—The telephone circuit of maximum 
susceptiveness te induction from a power circuit is the 
ground-return or rural telephone circuit. Practically all 
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such circuits are noisy when operated close to power eir- 
cuits. The metallicizing of such ground-return circuits 
provides the most important measure for minimizing noise- 
frequency problems in such cases. Sometimes it is prac- 
tical to metallicize only the exposure section by installing 
repeat coils between the exposure section and the remain- 
der of the circuit. Separation of the two wires of a metallic 
circuit is, of course, an Important factor in the problem. 
Conductors on open-wire telephone circuits are usually 
located 12 mches apart. The reduced spacing of eight 
inches has been found advantageous for carrier-frequeney 
circuits. Table 13 shows the relative noise in subscriber 


TABLE 13— RELATIVE NOISE IN SUBSCRIBER CIRCUIT 
ExPOSED TO SINGLE-PHASE COMMON-NEUTRAL POWER CIRCUIT 











Relative Noise* 
Hom Type of Service One Set. | Two Sets 
on Line on Line 
l | Grounded Rural Grounded Rural 
Line, 38B Ringer! 1400-1800 | 1400-1800 
2 Individual Line Individual Line, 
8A Ringer..... 1-10 
8 | Party Line Single-Condenser, 
SA Ringer,.... 45-55 40-00 
4 Party Line Single-Condenser, 
8J Ringer..... 12-25 12-25 
5 | Party Line Split-Condenser, 
8A Ringer..... 12-25 4-12 
6 Party Line Split-Condenser, 
8J Ringer..... 1-10 1-10 








*Based on Engineering Report No. 6 of Reference 4. 


sets for rural telephone lines, individual lines, and party 
lines with various types of ringing equipment. 

Duplex conductors or telephone-drop leads have been 
found advantageous from the noise standpoint in par- 
ticular situations. The close spacing and twisting of the 
conductors minimize the possibility of unequal voltages 
being induced in the two wires. However, these insulated 
eonduetors increase transmission loss and are likely to 
develop leakage unbalances as the insulation deteriorates, 
Consequently, duplex or similar conductors are impractical 
as a remedial measure, except for short lengths or for con- 
ductors that are intended for short-time service. 

Cables provide an important faetor in the simplification 
of noise-frequency coordination problems, particularly in 
the urban areas where exposures ure severe. Cables pro- 
vide the economical form of construction in many densely- 
populated distriets. With grounded cable sheaths the 
inductive effects from voltages are negligible. If the cable 
sheath is grounded at both ends through low-impedance 
connections, the noise problem from currents is reduced. 
In cable circuits the principal factor is the indirect metallic- 
circuit noise resulting from cable unbalances and the in- 
duced longitudinal voltages produced by residual currents. 
Usually, however, cables are relatively well transposed 
and balanced so that the important unbalances are those 
caused by central-office cord circuits and by subscriber 
ringing equipment. 
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14. Calculation of Telephone-Circuit Noise* 


The estimation of telephone-cireuit. noise resulting from 
power-circuit induction is an involved procedure. It is 
possible here only to indicate the general philosophy of 
telephone-noise ealeulations and to provide simple formu- 
las useful primarily for indicating order of magnitude of 
the noise problem in a typieal situation. 

The general procedure in caleulating telephone-circuit 
noise is to obtain power-circuit harmonie voltages and 
eurrents and to resolve these into balaneed and residual 
components. Then the harmonie voltages impressed on 
the telephone-cireuit conductors are caleulated with the 
aid of coupling factors based on the geometry of the cir- 
cuits, and for residual eireuits the equivalent depth of 
earth-return current for harmonie frequencies. The volt- 
ages impressed on the telephone-cirenit conductors are 
then resolved into metallic- and longitudinal-circuit com- 
ponents. For a balanced but untransposed circuit, the 
noise-frequeney currents in the telephone receiver resulting 
from the metallic-cireuit components of induced voltages 
are readily caleulated. Longitudinal voltages impressed on 
a perfectly balanced circuit eause no current in connected 
telephone receivers. However, when either series or shunt, 
unbalances are present, longitudinal induced voltages act- 
ing upon them produce additional noise-frequency currents 
in the telephone receivers, 

The noise-frequency currents in the telephone receiver, 
which are obtained by the preceding calculations, are then 
converted to noise units with the aid of suitable conversion 
factors. Reference noise has been standardized at 10 * 
watts ab 1000 cycles, which corresponds to 0.0408 micro- 
amperes on 600-ohm circuits, and to approximately seven 
noise units for noise measured on the linef. 

Telephone circuit noise is frequently expressed in deci- 
bels (db). In the decibel scale the ratio of two voltage- or 
two current-quantities is expressed, 


Ratio in d5 20 lom, Ratio (33) 


Thus, telephone noise when expressed in db is the ratio 
to reference noise taking reference noise as seven noise 
units. Thus, telephone line noise is 


Noise Units 
7 


A convenient figure to remember is that a change of six 
decibels corresponds to a change of 2:1 in voltage or cur- 
rent ratios. Table 14 gives a list of decibel and current- or 
voltage-gain ratios and corresponding relation to noise 
units. 

The foregoing discussion applies directly for induced 
currents of a single frequency. Where several harmonics 


Noise in db —20 logro (34) 


*Extensive diseussions of telephone-noise calenlations are given 
in the Engineering Reports‘ of the Joint Development and Research 
Subeommitice, Edison Eleetric Institute and Bell Telephone System, 
particularly No. 16 for open-wire toll circuits, No. 17 for open-wire 
subscriber circuits at roadway separation, No. 13 for open-wire 
subscriber cireuits in joint-use situations, No. 9 for subscriber cir- 
cuits in cable, and No. 40 fer ground-return or rural telephone 
circuits. 

{Reference noise based on receiver currents is 14 noise units. 
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TABLE 14— DB Ratio8s— RELATION TO GAIN RATIOS 
AND Norse UNITS 








Approximate 
Db Voltage or Curre nt Noise Units 
(Based on Line Noise) 
0 1 7 
6 2 14 
10 3.16 22 
15 5.62 40 
20 10.60 70 
25 17.80 125 
30 31.6 220 
35 56.2 400 
30 100 700 
48 178 1250 
50 316 2200 
en 1,000. 7000 
8G 10 000. 
106 100 000. 











*Attenuation Ratios are reciprocal of Gain Ratios. 


are present, the resultant noise is estimated by combining 
the individual noises according to the sum of the squares 
of the individual components. However, as a practical 
matter, the harmonics in the power system are replaced by 
an equivalent harmonic that can then be used with suitable 
coupling factors and with telephone-circuit impedances to 
give the equivalent noise-frequency current in the tele- 
phone receiver. This is essentially the inverse of the proc- 
ess discussed in Sec. 10 for the determination of power- 
circuit voltage and current T.Í.F.s. In fact, the T.LF. 
weighting curve can be used with a coupling factor varying 
directly with frequency and equal to unity at 1000 cycles 
to obtain the telephone-receiver weighting curve. When 
transpositions are present, as is usually the case, their 
effect can be estimated by a suitable factor. When there 
are unbalances outside of the exposure section, this eir- 
cumstanee must also be taken into account. 

The preceding discussion shows that accurate noise cal- 
culations are complex. Fortunately, an important simpli- 
fication ean be obtained by calculating (a) the longitudinal 
noise-frequency voltages and (b) the direct metallic-circuit 
noise. The longitudinal voltages are then used in connec- 
tion with the circuit unbalances to obtain the metallic- 
circuit noise caused by unbalances. Empirical factors, 
known as the metallic-longitudinal ratios (M-L ratios) are 
applied to the longitudinal noise-frequency voltages to 
obtain the metallic-circuit noise. Further simplification 
is obtained by considering only the direct metallie-circuit 
induction component, taking into account at the same 
time the reduction resulting from transpositions. Formulas 
for calculating the direct metallic-circuit noise are given 
below. This is illustrative of other methods and is more 
accurate when the effect of unbalances are relatively un- 
important. This method also gives the best physical pte- 
ture of the problem and is useful in indicating the severity 
of a noise problem. 

The basic formulas for the calculation of metallic-circuit 
noisef are: 

[These formulas and the K factors of Fig. 37 are based on En- 
ginecring Reports Nos, 16 and 17 of Reference 4. 
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NM »=Kg 2K (KV -Tp) 
NMg &- Ke nk (KV-Tp) 
NMi;ga-KijisKi1- Ty) 
NM g—KiaKd( Tg) 
where N Myg.g, N My.g—metallic-cireuit noise caused by 
eleetrie induction from balanced 
or residual voltages---noise units, 
iN Mi n, NM g—metallic-eireuit noise caused by 
magnetic induction from bal- 
anced or residual currents— 
noise units. 

Kun, Ky. n—factars* giving ratio of metallic- 
circuit noise on telephone circuit 
to balanced or residual voltage 
on power-circuit in kv. See Fig. 
37. 

Kim, Ki-o factors} giving ratio of metallic- 
circuit, noise on telephone circuit, 
caused by balanced or residual 
current to power-circult am- 
peres. See Fig. 37. 

Kr—length of exposure in kilo-feet. 
AVY—-power-circuit voltage in kilo- 
volts—fundamental frequency. 
i—power-circult current in amperes 
—fundamental frequency. 

KV -Te, KV -Pg—power-circuit voltage in kv from 
line to line multiplied by bal- 
anced voltage T.I.F.; corre- 
sponding KV T factor for resi- 
dual. 
power-circuit current in amperes 
multiplied by balanced or resid- 
ual current T.T.F. 


The K factors of Fig. 37 are based on horizontal distances 
in feet measured between nearest power and telephone 
conductors. In Fig. 37 the K factors for balanced voltages 
are plotted for symmetrical horizontal configuration; cor- 
rection-factor multipliers for several other configurations 
and for different heights of power conductors are given in 
the tabulation included in the figure. 

The noise resulting from several components of induc- 
tion can be combined according to the following formula: 


NM= YN Mi NM m)! d- QN Mia) NM a)? 
(36) 

This is an empirical Jaw of combination but represents the 
only practical method for combining the effects, which may 
range from the arithmetic difference to the arithmetic sum 
of the quantities. The effect of reduction in noise resulting 
from transpositions may be estimated from Table 15. 

The formulas of Eq. (35) do not take into account the 
beneficial action from mutual shielding of telephone-circuit 
conductors against electric induction. For this reason the 
values given will be somewhat high for a large number of 
telephone-circuit conductors insofar as the noise from in- 
duced residual voltage is concerned. These formulas do 

*Kp_n and Kg. g are coefficients of electric induction in volts per 
kilovolt, multiplied by a constant of 0.077. 

Kin and Ky_p are coefficients of magnetie induction in miero- 
henries per kilofoot, multiplied by a constant of 0.08, 


(35) 


I-Tp, POT 
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TABLE 15— TRANSPOSITION REDUCTION FACTORS* 
IRA Pi 





Toll Circuit Average 














Coordination Joint Use Roadway Non- 
Separa- |SidejPhantom 
Non-Pole Pole Pair, tion Phantom 
Pair 
Optimum 0.1 0.05 0.05 (0.06 0.3 0.025 
to to to 
0.2 6.1 0.1 
Nominal 0.2 0.10 0.2 10.25) 0.25 "en 
to 
0.4 





*From Engineering Reports Nos. 16 and 17 of Reference 4, 


not take the effects of unbalance into account. These 
effects, which may be estimated from a knowledge of the 
unbalances, may be more important from the noise stand- 
point than the effects of direct metallic-circuit induction, 

For joint-usc situations, the constants Kg-p, Kg, ete., 
as given in Table 16 should be used. The effect of reduction 
in noise resulting from transpositions may again be 
estimated from Table 15. 

Noise Evaluation-—The impairment of telephonic 
transmission produced by a given line noise ean be ex- 
pressed in terms of an increase in the transmission loss of 
the eireuit, whieh would cause an impairment of telephone 
service equal to that caused by the noise. With a knowl- 
edge of the costs which are involved in providing circuits 
to meet different siandards of transmission, a judgment 
can be made as to the importance of noise in a given 
instance. This method of noise evaluation is used by Bell 
System Engineers?. On toll circuits, line noise of 200 noise 
units (29 db above reference noise) produces negligible 
impairment. Many power-company telephone lines are 
operating under conditions producing more than 800 noise 
units and some considerably in excess of that figure. The 
permissible noise of a particular cireuit cannot be stated 
definitely as it depends upon the margin of telephonic- 
transmission loss, the room noise conditions at the ter- 
minals, the nature of the telephone business transacted, 
ie. whether individual message or written reports, the 
quality of the service to be given and the characteristics 
of the user. 


TABLE 16— VALUES OF Ky», Kye, Kep AND Kg FOR 
OPEN-WIRE JoINT-USRE EXPOSURESÍ 




















Outside Kin and Kia Kew and Ker 
Com- Conductor 

ponents | Distances— | Non-Pole | Pole | Non-Pole | Pole 
inches Pair Pair Pair Pair 

Balanced 15 0.077 0.15 0.16 0.36 
30 0.10 0.62 0.22 0.83 

Residual 60-100 0.22 1.40 0.32 1.80 

Any 0.20 0.75 0.42 











Above values apply to four-foot separation between power crossarm 
and nearest telephone crossarm, For six- and eight-foot separation, 
multiply Ki, and Kis by 0.6 and 0.45 and Ke» and Ke-n by 


0.55 and 0.40, respectively. 
tHased on Engineering Report No. 13 of Reference 4. 
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K p-n CONFIGURATION CORRECTION-FACTOR MULTIPLIERS. See Configuration Sketches (a) to (g). 

























































(b) Hori- 6) Hori- 
» Hor ( ) Hor (d) Equi-triangular (e) Vertical (f Low-trianguiar 
X 5 | 8" 2.5 | 5’ ) 8g | 1% i 10 x 
20’ | 1.13 | 1.05 1.05 ! 1.01 | 104] ...] ... | 20 
60' | 1.35 | 1.24 0.85 | 1.09 | 1.04 | 0.09 | 1.20 60' 
100° ¿1.38 | 1.84 0.68 | 0.92 | 0.96 | 0.97 | 1.14 | 100 
1.43 | 1.40 0.38 | 0.66 | 0.93 | 1.23 | 175 
1.50 | 1.46 . | 0.49 | 0.82 








Kee — CONFIGURATION C.F.M. (Cont'd) 


























(d) Equi- 
triangular 








d 
(g) High-triangular 
X 2.5 5 g 12? 16' 
20°! 140 | 134 | es ee 
60'| 0.84 | 0.99 | 1.00 | LIT | 1.36 
1003 0.90 | LIS | 123 | 1.25 | 1.24 
300’ | 1.66 | 2,18 | 2.60 | 2,85 





3.07 





4.06 





















Ke—n— HEIGHT CORRECTION-FACTOR MULTIPLIERS. See Configuration Sketch. 


(a) (b) (e) 
Horizontal 



























. 1) Low- tg) High- 
(e) Vertical gras trangular 
50" 25" 50’ 25’ 50’ X 
0.75 | 1.48 | 0.21 | 120 | 0.67 | 20’ 
125 | 0.02 | 1.00 | 1.14 | 0.87 | 60’ 
0.72 | 0.88 | 1.20 | 1.15 | 0,93 | 100" 
0.95 | 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 3007 
1.00 | 1.03 | 1.00 | 1.02 








Fig. 37— Charts for the determination of Kg e, Kia, Kg. & and Kj. & factors for use with noise formulas, Equations (35). 
In all cases telephone wires are assumed to be 1 foot apart and 25 feet above ground. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRIBUTION LOADS 


Author: 
H. L. Willis 


A T&D system exists to deliver power to electric 
consumers in response to their demand for electric energy. 
This demand for electricity, in the form of appliances, lighting 
devices, and equipment that use electric power, creates electric 
load, the electrical burden that the T&D system must satisfy. 
In a de-regulated power industry, quality of service — basically 
quality in meeting the customers’ needs — is paramount. 
Quality begins with a detailed understanding of the customer's 
demand requirements, and includes the design of a system to 
meet those needs. This chapter discusses electric load and 
presents several important elements of its behavior that bear on 
T&D system engineering aimed at satisfying those 
requirements as economically as possible. 


I. ELECTRICAL LOADS 
1. Consumers Purchase Electricity for End Use Application 


Electricity is always purchased by the consumer as an 
intermediate step towards some final, non-electrical product. 
No one wants electric energy itself, they want the products it 
can provide: a cool home in summer, a warm one in winter, hot 
water on demand, cold beverages in the refrigerator, and 48 
inches of dazzling color with stereo commentary during 
Monday-night football. Different types of consumers purchase 
electricity for different reasons, and have different 
requirements for the amount and quality of the power they buy, 
but all purchase electricity as a way to provide the end- 
products they want. These various products are called end- 
uses, and they span a wide range, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 —CUSTOMER CLASSES AND END-IJSE CATEGORIES 


Agric Indo 
Lighting Lighting Lighting Lighting 


Water heating 
Space heating 


Water heating 
Space heating 
Air conditioning 


Water heating Water heating 
Space heating Space heating 
Air conditioning | Air conditioning 






Air conditioning 


Computer Computer Computer Computer 
Air circulation Air circulation Air circulation Air circulation 
Cooking Cooking Cooking Filtration 
Water well pump Water well Elevators Fluid pumps 


Grain dryers Clothes dryers Inventory System] Finishing dryers 


Some end-uses are satisfied only by electric power 
(televisions, computers). In others, electricity dominates in 
usage over other alternatives (there are gasoline-powered 
refrigerators, and natural gas can be used for lighting). But for 
many end-uses, such as water heating, home heating, cooking, 
and clothes drying in the residential sector, and pulp heating 
and tank pressurization in the industrial sector, electricity is but 
one of several possible, competing energy sources. 


2. Power Systems Exist to Satisfy Customers, Not Loads 


The traditional manner of representing customer 
requirements for power system engineering has been as 
aggregate electric loads assigned to nodes for electrical design. 
For example, customer needs in an area of a city may be 
estimated as having a maximum of 45 MW. That value is 
then assigned to a particular bus in engineering studies aimed 
at assuring that the required level of power delivery can be 
provided by the system. 

Traditionally, the engineering methods used in those design 
studies have been system-based: performance and criteria are 
evaluated against the power system itself, not against the 
customers’ needs. Equipment loading limits, single- 
contingency backup criteria, and voltage drop/power factor 
guidelines defined on the distribution system and even at the 
customer meter point, all view electrical performance from the 
system perspective, and do not directly address customer 
needs. 

Such engineering methods, while necessary to tailor many 
aspects of T&D design, are not sufficient to completely 
address the maximization of customer value. Power systems 
exist to satisfy customers, not loads. Understanding the 
specific needs of the customers — how much quality they 
require in power delivery as well as the guantity of power they 
need — can improve the value provided by the power system. 
The “two Qs” — quantity and quality ~ both need to be 
considered in designing and operating a power system to 
provide maximum customer value. 


A: System Peak - 3,492 MW B: Residential - 4.2 kW/customer 











Lighting 


Y Cooking 
S Refrig ¿Freezer 
Washer/Dryer 


Other 


punes 


Water heating 


Residentlal 
58% 


Tm 


Fig. 1-Left: peak electric demand for a power system in the 
southern United States, broken out by customer class. Right: 
within the residential class, which accounts for 58% of the system 
peak, per capita usage at peak conditions falls into the end-use 
categories as shown. 


End-use analysis of electric load — the study of the basic 
causes and behavior of electric demand by customer type and 
end-use category — is generally regarded as the most effective 
way to study consumer requirements from the standpoints of 
quantity, quality, and schedule. In any one household, 
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business, or factory, the various individual end-use loads 
operate simultaneously, forming the composite load, as 
depicted in Fig. 1B. The T&D system sees this composite load 
through the meter as a single load. [n aggregate, the loads of 
ali customers produce the system load (Fig. 1A), with each 
type or class of customer contributing a portion to the overall 
system demand. 

The amount of electric load created on a power system 
within any end-use category, for example residential lighting, 
depends on a number of factors, beginning with the basic need 
for lighting. People or businesses who need more lighting will 
tend to buy more electricity for that purpose. Also important 
are the types of appliances used to convert electricity to the 
end-use, Consumers using incandescent lighting rather than 
fluorescent lighting will use appreciably more electric power 
for otherwise similar cnd-uscs. 

The schedule of demand for most end-uses varies as a 
function of time. In most households, demand for lighting is 
lowest during mid-day and highest in mid-evening, after dusk 
but before most of the residents have gone to bed. The daily 
schedule of lighting demand usually varies slightly throughout 
the year, too, due to seasonal changes in the daily cycle of 
sunrise and sunset. Some end-uses are only seasonal. Demand 
for space heating occurs only during cold weather. Peak 
demand for heating occurs during particularly cold periods, 
usually in early morning, or early evening, when household 
activity is at its peak. 

The quality of the electric power supplied is more critical to 
some end-uses than to others. A power system that can 
provide the quantity of power required may still not satisfy the 
consumers, either because it does not provide sufficient 
availability of power (reliability), or because it does not 
provide sufficient voltage regulation or transient voltage 
performance (surges, sags). Reliability and voltage regulation 
needs vary from one end-use to another, as will be discussed 
later in this chapter, and depends mostly on the value of the 
end-use to the customer. 

The value that consumers place on any particular end-use is 
a function of its importance to their quality of life, or to the 
productivity of their factory or commercial business. An 
important (but for many power engineers, counter-intuitive) 
concept is that end-use value is not af a function of the cost of 
the electric power. For example, most personal computers and 
workstations use only 2-3¢ worth of power per hour, yet users 
typically report that an hour's interruption due to lack of power 
has a cost of a dollar or more. 

Cost is a major factor in T&D design. In fact, cost is often a 
consumer's primary concem, for which they are willing to 
accept major compromises in quality, and quantity, or service, 
The challenge facing T&D engineers is to meet consumer 
needs for both “Qs” — quantity and quality — at the lowest 
possible cost. Building a system that delivers higher reliability 
levels than customers need is exactly the same as building one 
that can deliver much more power than they need. 

Knowledge of the customer needs for quantity and schedule 
of power delivery, and of the value they place on reliability, 
voltage regulation, surge and sag protection, and other factors, 
are important factors in modern power factor design, as is an 
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understanding of how customer loads interact with the power 
system. Most critical, however, is simply the act of keeping in 
mind that the "electric loads" used in T&D engineering studies 
represent the energy needs of people using electricity. The 
best power system is one that satisfies their needs as 
economically as possible. 


IL CUSTOMER ELECTRIC LOAD BEHAVIOR 
3. Connected Load 


The connected load is the sum of the full load (nameplate) 
continuous ratings of all electrical devices in the composite 
load system. A typical household in a developed country 
might have a 4,000-watt water heater, a 1,000-watt water-well 
motor, a 5,000-watt central air conditioner, a 6,500-watt space 
heater, thirty lighting fixtures or lamps with an average load of 
100 watts each, a 4,000 watt cooking range, a 3,500 watt 
clothes washer/dryer, a 500 watt refrigerator, and 2,500 watts 
of miscellaneous home entertainment, personal grooming, and 
other smail appliances, for a total of 30,000 connected watts of 
load. Whether all or any of these are operating at any one time 
depends on a number of factors, including the demand for their 
various end-use products. It is rare that all the connected load 
in a system or at any one customer’s location would be 
operational at one time (for example, air conditioning and 
heating would not be running simultaneously). 


4. Electric Load Curves 


Use of the products created by electric power — light, heat, 
hot water, images on the TV, and so forth, varies as a function 
of time of day, day of week, and season of year. As a result, 
the electric load varies. A load curve plots electric 
consumption as a function of time. Fig. 2 shows seasonal peak 
day load curves for residential loads from two electric systems 
in the United States, In one system, demand is highest in 
summer, during early evening, when a combination of air 
conditioning demand and residential activity is at a peak. In 
the other, peak demand occurs on winter mornings, when a 
electric heating demand is highest. 
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Fig. 2-Typical summer (solid line) and winter (shaded line) peak 
day load curves for a metropolitan power system in the southern 
US (left) and a rural system in New England (right). 


Load curve shape — when peak load occurs and how load 
varies as a function of time — depends both on the connected 
load (appliances) and the activity and lifestyles of the 
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consumers in an area. Differences between the electric 
demand patterns of otherwise similar types of customer (as in 
Fig. 2) occur because of differences in climate, demographics, 
appliance preferences, and local economy. 


5. Demand 


Demand is the average value of load over a period of time 
known as the demand interval. Often, demand is measured on 
an hourly or quarter-hour basis, but it can be measured on any 
interval — seven seconds, one minute, 30 minutes, daily, 
monthly, annually. The average value of power, p(t) during 
the demand interval is found by dividing the kilowatt-hours 
accumulated during the interval by the number of hours in the 
interval. 

Demand is the average of the load during the interval. The 
peak and minimum usage rates during the interval may have 
been quite different from this average (Fig. 3). Demand 
intervals vary among applications, but commonly used interval 
lengths are 5, 15, 30, and 60 minutes. 

Peak demand, the value often called “peak load,” in design 
studies, is the maximum demand measured over a billing or 
measurement period. For example, a period of 365 days 
contains 35,040 fifteen-minute demand intervals. The 
maximum among these 35,040 readings is the peak fifteen- 
minute demand. This value is often used as the basis for an 
annual demand charge if the readings measure a single 
customer's usage, and as a capacity target in engineering 
studies: the maximum amount the system must deliver. 


6. Demand Factor 


The demand factor of a system is expressed as the ratio of 
maximum demand to the connected load. Normally the 
demand factor is considerably less than 1.0. 


7. Load Factor 


Load factor is the ratio of the average demand to the peak 
demand during a particular period. Load factor is usually 
determined by dividing the total energy (kilowatt hours) 
accumulated during the period by the peak demand and the 
number of demand intervals in the period, as 


Total usage during period 
(Pcak Demand) x m 


LF = (1) 


where m = number of demand intervals in period 


Average Demand (2) 
Peak Demand 


LF = 


Load factor gives an indication of the degree to which peak 
demand levels were maintained during the period under study. 
Load factor is typically calculated on a daily, monthly, 
seasonal, or an annual basis. 


8. Power Factor 


All loads require real power — kilowatts — to perform useful 
work such as mechanical rotation or illumination. Reactive 
loads also require reactive volt-amperes (VAR) to do a type of 
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“non-productive work” required for their function, such as 
produce the magnetic field inside a transformer or motor, 
without which they can not function. 

VAR flow on a power system consumes capacity in 
conductors, transformers, and other equipment, but provides no 
useful "real" work. It is mitigated by the use of capacitors and 
other devices, or by changes in the end-use device so that it 
consumes fewer VARS (see Chapter 8). 
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Fig. 3-Dentand on an hourly basis (blocks) over a 24 hour period. 
Continuous line indicates demand measured on a one-minute 
interval basis. Maximum one-minute demand (at 5:52 PM) is 
about 4% higher than maximum one-hour demand (5-6 PM). 


9. Voltage Sensitivity of Loads 


The various electrical appliances connected to the power 
system exhibit a range of different load vs. voltage 
sensitivities. Important characteristics include their response 
to transient voltage changes and their steady state load vs. 
voltage behavior. 

Transient voltage response is difficult to characterize and if 
important, should be modeled with detailed, and specific, study 
of the transient response of the particular loads involved. 
Classification of transient load response into categories is 
useful in some cases, but no simple generalization works in all 
cases. 

For “steady state” representation, individual electric loads 
are generally designated as falling into one of three categories 
depending on how they vary as a function of voltage 


Constant impedance loads, for example an incandescent 
light or the heating element in an electric water heater, 
are a constant impedance, whose resulting load varies 
as the square of the voltage. 


Constant current loads, including some types of power 
supplics, many electroplating systems, and other 
industrial processes, are basically constant current 
loads. Energy drawn from the system is proportional to 
voltage. 


Constant power loads, such as some types of electronic 
power supplies, and to an approximate degree, 
induction motors, vary their load only slightly in 
response to changes in voltage. 


In each category, reference to a load as “| kW” refers to its 
value at 1.0 PU voltage. Table 2 shows the value of a 1 KW 
load in each category, as a function of voltage. 
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TABLE 2 -- ACTUAL LOAD OF A “I KW LOAD” OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
AS A FUNCTION OF THE PER UNIT SUPPLY VOLTAGE - WATTS 


PU Line 
Voltage 


Constant 


Power Current Imped. 





Correct representation of voltage sensitivity can be an 
important factor in analysis of power system performance, 
particularly on systems that are near permissible limits. 
Usually, engineering studies of transmission system are carried 
out using representations of the load as constant power. This 
works well because the customer loads are usually 
downstream of load-tap changing transformers and voltage 
regulators and so are insensitive (in the steady state case) to 
changes in the voltages being modeled. 

On the distribution system, however, correct representation 
of voltage sensitivity is critical for accurate analysis of voltage 
drop and equipment loads. As can be determined from study of 
Table 2, the difference between constant power and constant 
impedance “1 kW” loads, at 8% voltage drop (typical of the 
maximum primary feeder voltage drop permitted on many 
systems), is 15%. Thus, the incorrect categorization of load 
voltage sensitivity could lead to a significant over or under 
estimation of voltage drop and loading on a feeder. 

Tests to determine voltage sensitivity on a feeder circuit or 
low-side bus basis, by varying LTC or voltage regulator tap 
position at the substation, are recommended to determine exact 
behavior. In the absence of specific information, 
representation as a constant current (load is proportional to 
voltage) is recommended. — Within the United States, the 
following rule-of-thumb works somewhat better 


Summer peaking residential and commercial feeders as a 


split of 67% constant power and 33% constant 
impedance. 


Winter peaking residential and commercial feeders as a 


split of 40% constant power and 60% constant 
impedance. 


Industrial feeders as constant power feeders 


In developing countries, rural loads are best represented as 
25% constant power and 75% constant impedance and those in 
urban areas as an even split of constant power and impedance. 

Load flow and similar iterative engineering computations 
are faster and more stable in convergence if loads are 
represented as constant power than as constant impedance or 
current (fewer factors change value from iteration to iteration). 
In some cases, when a load flow computation will not 
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converge, changing input data to represent all loads as constant 
power will promote convergence to an approximate solution. 
Analytical studies and digital programs can be simplified 
by deleting the constant current category and using only 
constant power and constant impedance type loads. Constant 
current load behavior (the rarest of the three types) can be 
represented over the range .88 to 1.12 PU voltage, with less 
than .75% error, if modeled as a mixture of 49.64% constant 
power, and 50.35% constant impedance load. The column 
labeled “Ratio” in Table 2 shows this mix of load types, with 
the right-most column giving the percentage error in 
representation of an actual constant current load. 


10. Characterizing Customers by Class 


Usually, electric consumers are grouped into classes of 
broadly similar demand behavior. A class is any subset of 
customers whose distinction as a separate group helps identify 
or track load behavior in a way that improves the effectiveness 
of the analysis being performed. Electric utilities most often 
distinguish customers by rate class (pricing category). 
Customer studies (load research) often make additional 
distinctions based on demographics, income, or SIC (standard 
industrial classification) code. 

Regardless, usually all customers in a class have similar 
daily load curve shapes and per-customer peak demands, 
because they employ similar types of appliances, have similar 
needs and schedules, and respond in a similar fashion to 
weather and changes in season. Table 3 and Fig. 4 illustrate 
how customer class values vary in one power system. 


TABLE 3-PEAK HOURLY DEMAND VALUES FOR CUSTOMERS IN A 
UTILITY SYSTEM IN NEW ENGLAND, 1992 





















Class 


Farm - residential 


Time of Peak 
9 PM Summer 











Rural residential 8 AM Winter 
Suburban residential 6 PM Summer 
Urban residential 6 PM Summer 
Small retail commercial 4 PM Summer 
Small non-retail comm, 9 AM Winter 
Medium retail commercial 110,000 4 PM Summer 
Medium non-retail comm. 177,000 9 AM Winter 
School 1,500,000 8 AM Winter 
Large commercial 109,000 | 2 PM Summer 
Small industrial 513,000 2 PM Summer 
Medium general service 1,350,000 ] 3 PM Summer 


11. Customer Class Peaks Occur at Different Times 


Often, the various classes do not demand their peak energy 
at the same time, as shown in Fig. 4. As a result, the system 
peak load may be substantially less than the sum of the 
individual customer class loads (Fig.5). This is called inter- 
class diversity, or inter-class coincidence, of load. A class's 
or customer's load at time of system peak is its contribution to 
system peak, and the ratio of its peak contribution to its own 
peak load is its peak responsibility factor. Table 4 shows the 
peak load and responsibility factors of various classes in a 
utility system in the central United States, 
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Fig. +Customer classes typically display different daily load 
curves. Shown here are the class summer peak-day loads from a 
metropolitan utility system in the southern United States. 
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Fig. 5-Peak system load in this metropolitan system in Europe 
occurs when a combination of both residential and commercial- 
industrial load is at à maximum. 


TABLE 4-SYSTEM PEAK RESPONSIBILITY BY CUSTOMER CLASS FOR A 
UTILITY SYSTEM IN THE CENTRAL UNITED STATES, 1992 


Customer 
Class 


Agricultural 
Rural residential 
Residential, houses 
Residential, apartments 
Small retail/office 
Retail commercial 
Offices comm. 

Small & medium indus. 
Large industrial 
Municipal 
Military/Fed. Govern. 
Schools 

Other 


Total 









Responsibility 
Factor 
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IH. CONVERSION OF ELECTRICITY TO END USE 
12. Appliances Convert Electricity to End Uses 


Each end-use, such as lighting, is satisfied through the 
application of appliances or devices that convert electricity into 
the desired end product. For lighting, a wide range of 
illumination devices can be used, from incandescent bulbs to 
fluorescent tubes, to sodium vapor and high-pressure mono- 
chromatic gas-discharge tubes and lasers. Each uses electric 
power to produce visible light. Each has advantages with 
respect to the other illuminating devices that gives it an appeal 
in some situations. But regardless of type or advantages, all of 
these devices require electric power to function, and create an 
electric load when activated. 

The term load, in this context, refers to the electric power 
requirement of a device that is connected to and draws energy 
from the T&D system to accomplish some purpose (opening a 
garage door) or to convert that power to some other form of 
energy (light, heat). Loads are usually rated by the level of 
power they require, measured in units of volt-amperes, or 
watts. Large loads are measured in kilowatts (thousands of 
watts) or megawatts (millions of watts}. Power ratings of loads 
and T&D equipment refer to the device at a specific nominal 
voltage. For example, an incandescent light bulb might be 
rated 100 watts at 115 volts. if provided more or less voltage, 
its load would be different from 100 watts. Loads can be 
single-phase or multi-phase, and they can have real (resistive 
only) or complex impedance (reactance), too. 

The electric load in any one end-use category depends not 
only on the number of customers and their aggregate demand 
for the end-use, but also on the types of devices they are using 
to convert electricity to that end-use. For example, lighting 
load will be higher if most customers are using incandescent 
lighting to meet their needs, than if they are using only 
fluorescent lighting. Similarly, if a large percentage of 
customers use only resistive space heating instead of more 
efficient heat pumps, electric demand will be greater, even if 
the end-use demand is the same. Power quality needs also are 
function of appliance type. For example, variable-speed 
chillers are more sensitive to voltage sags than traditional 
constant-speed building cooling systems. 

Therefore, detailed analysis of electric load in a utility 
system generaily proceeds into subcategories within each 
customer class’s end-use categories, with the subcategories 
characterized by appliance type, as shown in Fig. 6. The boxes 
indicate load curve models, the ellipses are multipliers 
corresponding to the number of customers or the percentage of 
customers in a class that have a certain appliance (e.g., thermal 
storage heating). Only part of the model is shown. Dotted 
lines indicate links to portions not illustrated. 

In detailed load studies, behavior of load in each category is 
analyzed by use of temporal curves, plotting demand for the 
end-use (e.g., gallons of hot water, BTU of heating required) or 
the electrical load, or cost of service interruption, as a function 
of time. Information on the percentage of customers 
employing each type of appliance, their end-use demand 
schedules, and the electrical and efficiency characteristics of 
the appliances, comprises the end use model. 
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Fig. 6Structure of an “end-use analysis” based on customer, end- 
use, and appliance subcategory load curves. 


13. Appliance Output Is Controlled by Varying Duty Cycle 


Only a minority of electrical devices vary their load as a 
function of the end-use demand placed upon them. For 
example, the motor drive in a variable speed heat pump will 
control its RPM (and hence electric load) to correspond to the 
pumping requirements of the system, on a moment to moment 
basis. However, such appliances are a rarity. The majority of 
loads connected to a power system vary their output as a 
function of time by changing their duty cycle. Durty cycle is 
the portion of time the device spends operating during any 
period. 


Load - KV 





o 


Time 


Fig 7-Electric toad (bottom) and internal water temperature (top) 
of a 4,000 watt, 50-gallon storage electric water heater as a 
function of time. 
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For example, most storage water heaters function in a 
simple manner to keep the water they provide at a constant 
temperature, regardless of demand, as illustrated in Fig. 7. A 
thermostat is set at the desired temperature, for example 
172.5°F. The thermostat has a “deadband,” a narrow range of 
temperatures on each side of the setting, within which the 
thermostat does nothing. A typical deadband might be 5?F — 
for example from 170°F to 175°F when the thermostat is set to 
172.5?*F. Whenever the temperature drops below the 
deadband's lower limit, the thermostat activates a relay (or 
electric circuit) that turns on the heating element. The element 
is left in operation until it raises the water temperature above 
the upper limit of the thermostat's deadband (175?F), at which 
point the thermostat activates the relay to shut off the heater. 
The water temperature rises and falis slightly as the unit cycles 
on and off, as shown, but the electric load cycles completely 
from “all on" to “all off,” as the device tries to maintain a 
constant temperature. 

The 4,000-watt water heater, as illustrated in Fig. 7, creates 
a load of 4,000 watts whenever it is energized by its 
thermostat. Otherwise it creates no load at all. Over a period 
of 24 hours, it will vary its duty cycle in response to demand 
for hot water. When water heating demand is lightest, the 
water heater may operate only à few minutes in each hour, But 
when demand is highest, for example in the evening when 
dishwashing, clothes washing, bathing, and other activities are 
at a peak, it may operate continuously for an hour or more, as 
shown in Fig. 8. 


Load - kW 
































Noon 
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Mid. 


Fig. 8-The water heater's load profile over a typical day. 


A large portion of the electric appliances in most electric 
systems, often a majority of the electric demand, operates in 
this manner. The consumer does not directly control the 
appliance's on-off operation. Instead, the consumers sets a 
desired end-use measure (temperature, air pressure) on a 
controlling device (a thermostat, a pressure switch), and this 
device varies the appliance's duty cycle in response to end-use 
demand. In the residential class, air conditioners, space 
heaters, refrigerators, freezers, water heaters, irons, and ovens 
fall into this category. In the industrial class, process heaters, 
air and water pressurization systems, and many fluid handling 
systems use this method of control. Fig. 8 shows the resulting 
daily load curve for a water heater. It cycles on and off, 
operating for longer times during periods of high demand, and 
only briefly when there is no demand and it must only make 
up for thermal losses. In all cases, however, when the water 
heater is operating its load is the same ~ 4 kW. 
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Fig. 9-Daily cycle of THI (temperature-humidity-illumination 
index) and air conditioner operation. The air conditioner's 
connected load varies slightly as a function of THI. 


Fig. 9 shows a slightly more complicated appliance 
behavior, in which duty cycle and device characteristics both 
vary. Here, an air conditioner cycles between on and off under 
thermostatic control. As temperature rises throughout the day, 
demand for cooling increases, and the air conditioner spends a 
greater portion of its time in the "on" state, until in late 
afternoon it is operating all but a few minutes in every hour. 
The diagram illustrates a common secondary effect due to AC 
unit compressor design. When ambient temperature 
(temperature of the air around the AC radiator) rises, back 
pressure in the compressor increases, forcing the unit's 
inductive motor to work harder and creating a slightly higher 
electrical load. Thus, its connected load varies with 
temperature, as shown. 


14. Appliance Duty Cycles and Coincidence of Load 


Fig. 10 shows the type of load curve widely used 
throughout the power industry as representative of a residential 
water heater's daily load curve. This particular load curve was 
taken from a comprehensive water heater load survey done in 
the 1980s by a utility in the northern United States, prior to 
design and implementation of a water-heater load control 
program. This curve shown has a maximum value of 1,100 
watts during a brief early morning household activity peak, and 
a lower, but broader early evening peak. 


1.1 
+40 
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Fig. 10-A average residential water heater’s coincident demand 
curve — 1/100,000 of the load resulting from 100,000 water 
heaters. Any single water heater has a load curve similar to that 
shown in Fig. 8, but its contribution to system load is depicted as 
shown here. This curve is also the expectation of any one water 
heater’s load by time of day. 
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The daily water heater load curve in Fig. 10 looks nothing 
like the daily water heater load curve in Fig. 8. In Fig. 10, load 
varies smoothly from moment to moment, between a minimum 
of 53 kW and a maximum of 1.1 kW, displaying none of the 
blockv, on-off cycling shown in Fig. 8. Neither Fig. 10 nor 
Fig. 8 is incorrect. Each is accurate, but only within its own 
context. Their difference is attributable ro  intra-class 
coincidence of load. 

Fig. 11 ¡Hustrates the relationship between the two water 
heater load curves. On the top row, load curves A, and B show 
the load curves for two electric water heaters in neighboring 
homes on the same day. Curve C shows the curve for the 
water heater in B, on another day. All three represent the same 
appliance under nearly identical conditions. Timing of the load 
blocks varies, but in all cases the load is "all or nothing.” 

Load curve D shows the combined loads of both 
neighboring water heaters (the sum of curves A and B) on 
February 6, 1994. Even during the peak hour, the average 
water heater operates only a fraction of the time (in the svstem 
whose average water heater is shown in Fig. 10, exactly 
1,100/4,000 of the time, assuming all water heaters are 4,000 
watts connected load). For this reason, instances when the two 
water heaters operate simultaneously are rare, but this does 
happen several times each day, for brief periods. 

Curve E shows the curve for five water heaters (the units in 
five neighboring homes, including A and B). With five units, 
the likelihood of two or more units operating at any one time is 
increased considerably. However, the likelihood of all five are 
operating at the same time is quite remote (roughly 1100/4000 
raised to the fifth power, or less than .1 percent). Curve F 
shows the combined load curve of 50 water heaters (ail those 
served by one primary-voltage lateral). 
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Fig. 11-Daily load curves for different sized groups of residential 
water heaters. 
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As an increasingly large number of water heaters is 
considered as a group, the erratic, back-and-forth behavior of 
the individual water heater load curve gradually disappears. 
The load curve representing a group’s load becomes smoother 
as the size of the group is increased, the peak load per water 
heater drops, and the duration at lengthens. By the time 1,000 
water heaters are reached (Fig. 11G) the curve shape is quite 
smooth, and peak load is at its coincident value of 1,100 
watts/unit. 

Thus, Fig. 10 (same as Fig, 11G), while unlike any 
individual water heater's actual load curve, is an accurate 
representation of water heater behavior from either of two 
perspectives, First, it is a diagram of average contribution to 
system load, or coincident load, on a per water heater basis — 
1/100,000 of the load of the 100,000 water heaters in the 
system. Second, it is the expectation of a water heater's load 
as a function of time. To a certain extent, the exact timing of 
the "on" load blocks in Fig. 7- 9, and Fig. 11 is random from 
day to day. Fig. 10 is a representation of the expected load of 
one water heater, as a function of time; the best estimate, a day 
ahead, of load as a function of time. 

Note that energy per water heater (area under the load 
curve) is not a function of group size. The energy used per 
water heater is constant in any of the load curves in Fig. 11. 


15. Coincident Load Behavior in General 


Most of the major loads in any home or business behave in 
a manner similar to the on-off, coincident behavior shown in 
Fig. 7 - 9 and Fig. 11. Refrigerators and freezers, air 
conditioners, space heaters, water heaters, and electric ovens in 
homes; and pressurizers, water heaters, process and other 
finish heaters, and other equipment in industry; all turn on and 
off in a performance-regulated duty cycle manner. As a result, 
individual household load curves, and many commercial and 
industrial site load curves, display the blocky, on-off load 
behavior shown in Fig. 12A. As with the water heaters, when 
a group of similar loads (homes in this case) is considered as a 
single load, the load curve becomes smoother, the peak load 
drops, and the minimum load rises. Note that the vertical scale 
of all six load profiles shown in Fig, 12 is in "load per 
customer" for each group. 

The 22 KW non-coincident needle peak demand shown in 
Fig. 12A for a single household is high, but not extraordinary 
for homes in the southern United States. Load curve A 
represents a 2100 square foot residence with 36 kW connected 
load (sum of all possible heat pump, water heater, garage door 
opencr, washer-dryer, other appliance and lighting loads). 
While customer characteristics vary from one system to 
another, the qualitative curve shape behavior shown in Fig. 12, 
as well as the tendancy of load curves to become smoother, 
and peak loads lower, as group size is increased, apply to all 
power systems. 


16. Coincident Curve: Expectation of Non-Coincident Load 


The interpretation of coincident load behavior as the 
expectation of non-coincident load behavior, as explained in 
sub-section 14 (water heater example) is generally applicable. 
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While no single customer within the group depicted in Fig. 12 
would have an individual toad curve that looked anything like 
Fig. 12B (every customer’s load curve looks something like 
Fig. 12A), the smooth coincident load curve for the group has 
two legitimate interpretations. 


i. The curve is an individual customer's contribution to 
system load. On the average, each customer of this 
class adds this load to the system. Add ten thousand 
new customers of this type, and the system load curve 
will increase by ten thousand times this curve. 


2. The curve is the expectation of an individual 
customer's load. Every customer has a load that looks 
something like the on-off behavior shown in Fig. 12A, 
but cach has slightly different on-off times that vary in 
an unpredictable manner from day to day. Fig. [2B 
gives the expectation, the probability-weighed value of 
daily load that one could expect from a customer of 
this class, selected at random. The fact that the 
expectation is smooth, while actual behavior is erratic, 
is a result of the unpredictability of timing in when 
appliances switch on and off. 


Commercial and industrial customers exhibit intra-class 
coincident behavior qualitatively similar to that discussed here, 
but the shape of their coincidence curves may be (usually is) 
different than for residential. By contrast, inter-class 
coincidence is the difference in timing of peak periods among 
classes (Fig, 4). 
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Fig. 12-Non-coincident (A) and coincident (B) winter peak day 
load curves for home in a suburban area of Florida. Curves B 
through F show the gradual transformation from non-coincident 
to coincident behavior as group size increases. Feeders see load 
curves similar to B. Every service drop sees a load curve like A. 
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17. Importance of Coincidence Assessment in T&D Design 


Coincidence behavior of load, as depicted in Fig. 12, is 
important to T&D planning and engineering. Equipment such 
as service drops, service lines (LV), and service transformers, 
which serve small numbers of customers, must be designed to 
handle load behavior, including customer needle peaks, of the 
type depicted in Fig. 12A. Normal service does not require 
this equipment to handle these load levels for more than a few 
minutes at a time, a factor that can be considered in 
determining the load rating of this equipment. By contrast, 
equipment serving large groups of customers sees fully 
coincident load curve behavior (Fig. 12B). Peak load per 
customer is lower, but peak duration is much longer. 

Usually, in spite of the high needle peak values, the thermal 
capacity of service drops, service (LV) circuits, and service 
transformers can be determined based on coincident peak load 
values. The thermal time constants for most conductor, cable, 
and transformers are much longer than the duration of any 
needle peak. As a result, thermal loading calculated on the 
basis of coincident curve shape is usually representative of the 
thermal loads that will result from the actual non-coincident 
load curves. 

Voltage drop and losses are another matter, however. Fig. 
13 compares the losses that result in a set of triplex service 
drops, for the two load curves Fig. 12A and Fig. 12B. The 
result shown is typical. Use of coincident rather than non- 
coincident load curve typically results in errors of up to 50% in 
estimating low voltage system losses, and up to 16% in 
estimating the total voltage drop to the customer’s meter. 
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Fig. 13-Electric losses through a typical set of residential service 
drops, for the load curves in Fig. 12A (left) and [2B (right). 
Voltage drop would similarly show a significant difference. 


Usually, coincident load curve data is readily available, but 
accurate non-comcident load curve data is not. In addition, 
many types of recording systems and analysis methods distort 
non-coincident load curve data when it is recorded, producing 
a smoother curve and lower peak loads than actually existed in 
the load. Gathering and verifying accurate load curve shape, 
load factor, and losses factor data for non-coincident and 
“partially coincident” (groups of 5-20 customers) equipment 
analysis requires care and attention to detail. However, it is 
recommended, due to the potential error that inexact data 
creates in losses and voltage drop and flicker computations. 
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18. Coincidence Factors and Curves 


Usually, coincident load behavior is summarized for 
application to power distribution system engineering by the 
coincidence factor, and the coincidence curve. Coincidence 
factor is a measure of how peak load varies as a function of 
group size for customers 


C = observed peak for the group 
» (individual peaks) 


Fig. 12 illustrates well that as the number of customers in the 
group increases, the peak load/customer usually drops by a 
considerable amount. Coincidence factor, C, can be 
represented of as a function of the number of customers, n, in a 


group 


Q) 


C(n) = peak load ofa group of n customers (4) 


n x (average individual peak load) 


where n is the number of customers in the group, 
and 1 <n < N = number of customers in the 
utility system 


Diversity factor, D(n), is the inverse of coincidence factor. 
It measures how much higher the customer's individual peak is 
than its contribution to group peak. 


D= Diversity factor = 1/ Coincidence factor 


(5) 

The coincidence factor, C(n), has a value between 0 and 1, 
and varies with the number of customers in a fashion identical 
to the way the peak load varies. Fig. 14 shows a coincidence 
curve, a plot of how C(n) varies with n. Typically, for 
residential and small commercial load classes, C(n) tends 
toward an asymptotic value of between .33 and .50 for large 
values of n. The value for larger commercial and industrial 
customers is usually higher, —.75 to .85 is typical. Table 5 
gives representative asymptotic coincidence values for typical 
customer classes. Coincidence behavior varies greatly from 
one utility to another, and among customer classes. The curves 
and tables shown here are representative of the ape of 
behavior seen in all power systems, but can not be 
quantitatively generalized to all power systems. 
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Fig. 14 Peak load per customer as a function of the number of 
customers in a group (left scale) and coincidence factor (right 
scale) for residential class, from a power system in the central US. 
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TABLE 5-ASYMPTOTIC WINTER PEAK SEASON COINCIDENCE FACTOR 
By CUSTOMER CLASS, FroM A SYSTEM IN THE CENTRAL UNITED 
STATES, BASED ON 15 MINUTE DEMAND PERIOD DATA 











Customer Cin} for n large 
Class Summer Winter 
Agricultural . 
Residential 46 
Small retail Commercial 48 
Large Commercial 9] 
Small Industrial 30 


Large Industrial 
Other 


19. Coincidence of Load Varies as Demand Varies 


The coincidence curves and coincident data normally 
gathered and applied to power system engineering represent 
peak period behavior — the load conditions for which the 
system design is targeted. On occasion, however, off-peak 
coincidence data are gathered, usually to support detailed study 
of load control, energy efficiency, and other integrated 
resource programs (discussed later in this section), or for 
detailed assessment of losses behavior and equipment 
performance on an annual basis. 

The “connected” load on a power system does not vary 
substantially as a function of time. Electric demand varies 
because the portion of devices activated by their control system 
(whether manual or automatic) varies as a function of time. 
During peak periods, a greater fraction of all customer 
appliances are activated: There is a higher coincidence of 
loads. For example, in some areas in the southern United 
States, over 90% of all residential space heaters are operating 
at the time (15-minute demand period) of winter system peak. 
However, during the maximum demand period of an off-peak 
day (e.g. a day in late fall) only 20% will be operating. 

Regardless, on either a winter peak day, or an off peak fall 
day, individual households create needle peak loads as major 
appliances operate through their on-off cycles. However, 
during off-peak times, there will fewer needle peaks, of less 
average duration. As a result, the likelihood of overlap of 
needle peaks (e.g., coincidence) among neighboring customers 
is less than at peak. As a result, coincidence curves 
representing load behavior during peak and an off-peak times 
will differ, as shown in Fig. 15. 
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Fig. 15-Coincidence curve for winter peak conditions, and for off- 
peak conditions (late fall). 
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20. Load Duration Curves 


A convenient way to study load behavior for some 
engineering purposes is to order the demand samples from 
greatest to smallest, rather than as a function of time, as shown 
in Fig. 16. The two diagrams shown in Fig. 16 consist of the 
same 24 numbers, in a different order. Peak load, minimum 
load, and energy (area under the curve) are the same for both. 


Hourly Load Curve Load duration curve 


Load cust 
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Fig.16-The bourly demand samples in a 24-hour load curve are 
“re-ordered” from greatest magnitude to least to form a daily 
load duration curve. 


Load duration curve behavior will vary as a function of the 
level of the system. Load duration curves for small groups of 
customers will have a greater ratio of peak to minimum than 
similar curves for larger groups. Those for very small groups 
(e.g, one or two customers) will have a pronounced 
"blockiness," consisting of plateaus — many hours of similar 
demand level (at least if the load data were sampled at a fast 
enough rate). The plateaus correspond to combinations of 
major appliance loads. The ultimate “plateau,” would be a 
load duration curve of a single appliance, for example a water 
heater that operated a total of 1,180 hours during the year. 
This appliance’s load duration curve would show 1,180 hours 
at its full load, and 7,580 hours at no load, with no values in 
between. 

Annual load duration curves. Most often, load duration 
curves are produced on an annual basis, reordering all 8,760 
hourly loads (or all 35,040 quarter hour samples if using 15- 
minute demand intervals) in the year from highest to lowest to 
form a diagram like that shown in Fig. 17. The load shown 
was above 997 MW (system minimum) 8,760 hours in the 
year, but above 2,000 MW for only 1700 hours. 
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Fig. 17-Annual load duration curve for a power system serving a 


metropolitan area in the southeastern United States. 
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A: Appliance Interlocking 
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Fig. 18-Examples of coincidence curve modification due to various types of demand-side management (DSM) programs. Thin solid 


line indicates base coincidence behavior. Heavier lines indicate the coincidence behavior of the load after DSM modification. 


21. Coincidence Curve and DSM Interaction 


Many integrated resource methods, such as appliance 
interlocking and load control, and other demand-side 
management (DSM) measures, change the coincidence 
behavior of customer loads, not the loads themselves. For 
example, adding insulation and weather-sealing to a building 
does nothing to change the load of its air conditioning and 
heating system. These energy conservation measures slow 
heat transfer into and out of the building, lengthening the the 
"off" portions of every on-off cycle. The same needle peaks 
occur, but spaced farther apart in time. Basically, this DSM 
measure cuts the percent of time the AC/heater is on, and 
hence the coincidence of these appliances. 

Fig. 18A illustrates the change in coincident load behavior 
made by universal use of appliance interlocking among all 
residentia! customers in a large group. Interlocking involves 
jointly wiring the thermostats for the electric water heater, and 
the ait-conditioner/heater, so that the water heater cannot 
operate if the air-conditioner/heater is operating. It is a simple 
form of the appliance schedule optimization that can be 
affected with home automation systems. 

The broad line in Fig. 18A shows the resulting coincidence 
curve. The 22 KW peak values, which occasionally resuited 
from the random overlapping of appliances activating 
simultaneously, are now completely avoided. As a result, the 
22 KW peak values, and the value of the coincidence curve at 
the Y-axis, are both reduced by the magnitude of the water 
heater's connected load (4 kW in this example). 

However, the water heater is not denied energy. Its use is 
merely deferred until periods when the air conditioner or heater 
is switched off. As soon as the master (AC-heater) appliance 


switches off, the water heater will activate. Over any lengthy 
period of time (an hour or more) both appliances usually 
receive all the energy they need, Thus, over any large group of 
customers, coincidence of energy usage within any demand 
period will not be affected. The asymptote is unchanged. 

An opposite type of effect is shown by the broad iine in Fig. 
18B. Appliance load control is basically à method to limit 
duty cycle, and thus coincidence of load. Typically, load 
controllers are set to limit the operation of any appliance to no 
more than a certain number of minutes per demand period. For 
example, a controller might be set to limit its air conditioner to 
no more than 12 minutes operation out of any 15 minute 
period, a duty cycle of 80%. During peak conditions, the 
average thermostat may want to operate its air conditioner 90% 
of the time. Thus, this load control effects an 11% reduction in 
air conditioner energy usage. As a result, the asymptotic value 
of the coincidence curve, for large groups of customers with 
load control, is reduced. 

Such a load control measure makes no impact on the 
maximum height of the needle peaks produced by any 
household. The AC unit is still the same connected load, and 
still Bkety to overlap with other appliances to create high 
needle peaks. As a result, load control has no itnpact on the 
value of the coincidence curve for individual customers. In 
cases where control is poorly coordinated, or the load control is 
aggressively used to maximize the reduction of coincident 
peak load, it can produce a "rebound effect," increasing peak 
loads on some levels of the system, as shown by the dotted line 
in Fig. 18B. Fig. 18C through Fig. 18F represent the actions of 
other often-used DSM approaches. 

Fig. 18 illustrates two very important points about DSM 
programs. First, DSM programs do not necessarily produce 
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similar amounts of load reduction on all levels of the power 
system. Second, by use of coincidence curve analysis of the 
type shown in Fig. 18, it is possible to target a DSM program's 
load reductions at particular levels of the power system. DSM 
measures that affect the peak loads of large groups of 
customers, or small groups, can be selected as needed to target 
feeder or service (LV) levels. 


IV. MEASURING LOAD CURVE DATA 


Regardless of the actual behavior of the electric load, it is 
measured and sampled through the “eyes” of equipment and 
procedures which may introduce errors by not capturing 
completely all of the load's characteristics. Many types of load 
recording perform a type of filtering that makes load behavior 
look more coincident (smoother, lower peak) than it actually 
was. Other types mis-recording of load cycles in a way that 
renders the load curve data virtually useless. In both cases, the 
data looks like load curves, but is inaccurate, Regardless, 
power engineers must be aware of the source of all load data, 
the method used in its recording, and any limitations it creates 
on the accuracy or use of the resulting data. 


22. Load Sampling Rate and Type 


Most load measurement, recording, and analysis equipment 
and procedures work with load curve data as sampled data. 
Load values are measured and recorded at uniform intervals of 
time. For example, often load curves are represented in 
engineering studies as 24 hourly loads. Many load recorders 
measure and store load behavior on a 15-minute basis. There 
are two very important aspects of sampling. The first is the 
type of sampling used, the second is the rate of its application. 

Discrete sampling measures and records the load’s value at 
specific periodic instances. For example, load recorder may 
measure electrical load every [5 minutes. Every quarter hour, 
this device “opens its eyes” to sample the load, and records the 
value, and begins a waiting period until the next sampling 
instant. What the load does in between those 15-minute 
sample periods is immaterial to the recorder. 

This kind of sampling, which is often called instantaneous 
sampling, is the type normally dealt with in textbooks on signal 
processing as “discrete sampling.” Much of the load data used 
in power systems studies comes from this type of sampling. 
Many types of distribution load recorders (“load loggers”) do 
only instantaneous sampling. SCADA systems that “trap” load 
readings on a periodic basis do instantaneous sampling. 
Manual reading of load strip charts is basically discrete 
sampling: typically, load data is prepared for computer 
processing from strip charts by an engineer or analyst who 
reads the value every so often from the strip chart and codes it 
into the computer data base. 


Demand sampling, also called period integration, 
measures and records the total energy used during each period. 
If applied on a 13-minute basis, period integration records the 
energy (demand) during cach 15-minute period. At the 
beginning of each measurement interval, a watt-hour meter is 
re-set to zero and begins counting the energy used. At the end 
of the period, the reading is recorded, and the counter is re-set 
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to zcro. Demand recorders as used in revenue metering and 
most (but not all) electronic meters use this type of load 
recording. 


Essentially, instantaneous sampling records the actual load 
value at specific instants spaced an interval apart. Period 
integration. averages its load measurement over the entire 
sample interval between two of those instances, There can be, 
and usually is, a considerable difference in the recorded data, 
depending on which of these two different sampling techniques 
i5 used. 


One Home 
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Fig. 19-Two different load sampling methods (middle, bottom) 
applied on an hourly basis to the residential load curve from Fig. 
12A (top), produce quite different data. 


Fig. 19 shows the single all-electric household daily load 
curve from Fig. 12A, along with versions of it obtained by 
sampling on an hourly basis with period integration (middle) 
and discrete sampling (bottom).! Neither demand sampling 
nor instantaneous discrete sampling on an hourly basis 
captures all the details of the load behavior. However, in this 
case, discrete sampling produces a very spurious-looking load 
curve, for reasons that will be discussed later. 


23. Observed Load Behavior and Sampling Rate 


The second important aspect of load curve sampling is the 
sampling rate. Fig. 20 shows Fig. 12A load curve sampled 
with period integration on a 5, 15, 60 and 120-minute basis. 
Note that the resulting data displays significantly different 


! The toad curve in Fig. 12A was oblained using period integration 
{demand sampling} on a five-minute interval basis. 
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behavior, depending on sampling rate. As the sampling is 
done faster, the curve shape displays more of its blocky, on-off 
nature: the recorded data comes closer to representing the true 
load curve shape peak value. 

But as shown, if a load is sampled by period integration 
applied at a slow rate, the resulting load data may look smooth, 
when, in fact, actual behavior is erratic, with high needle 
peaks. Fig. 21 shows peak demand for the data in Fig. 12, 
plotted as a function of period integration sampling rate. The 
measured peak load decreases as the sampling period increases 
from five-minutes to one hour. The reason is that the sampling 
rate, or demand interval, defines the meaning of "peak". 
Sampled at one-minute intervals, the peak is the maximum 60- 
second demand. Sampling on an hourly basis smoothes out a 
lot of the needle peaks, and yields a curve whose peak is the 
maximum one hour demand. 4 non-coincident curve (top of 
Fig. 20) can look like it was smoother and very “coincident” 


simply because it was demand-sampled at too low a sampling 
rate. 
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Fig. 20-Single household load (Fig. 12A) sampled by period 
integration (demand recorder) on a 5, 30, 60, 120-minute basis. 
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Fig. 21-Measured peak demand of a single residential customer 
varies greatly depending on the intervals used to sample its load. 


As shown in Fig. 20 and Fig. 21, changing the sampling 
rate changes the perceived or measured peak value and the 
“choppiness” (variance} seen in the load curve. However, not 
all types of load curves are equally sensitive to this 
phenomenon. This effect is most pronounced when sampling 
non-coincident load curves — those representing small sets of 
appliances or just a few customer. It is minor or undetectable 
when sampling load of large groups of customers, such as an 
entire system. 

Thus, the apparent coincidence of load changes as a 
function of sampling rate. Fig. 22 shows coincidence curves 
for the residential customers used earlier in Fig. 12-16, re- 
computed based on period integration sampling intervals of 5, 
15, and 60 minutes. Because the peak load of a single 
customer, upon which coincidence factor computation is based, 


. changes a great deal as a function of sampling rate (Fig. 21), 


the coincidence curve, itself. will change. Characteristics and 
sensitivity discussed here involve only period integration 
sampling (Le., demand recorders), which is the most common 
approach to gathering load research and load curve data. 
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Fig. 22—Coincidence curves based on data measured at 60, 15, and 
5 minute demand intervals for residential all-electric homes. 


Aliasing. Instantaneous sampling has a far different 
interaction with sampling rate and recording accuracy than the 
period integration method discussed above. Fig. 23 shows the 
load for a single household (Fig. 12A) measured by 
instantaneous sampling on an hourly basis, One profile is the 
result of sampling instantaneously every hour, on the hour. 
The other is sampled hourly a quarter past the hour. The 
apparent load curve shape, and peak load of these two curves 
are different. Neither is an accurate representation of the 
actual load curve behavior. 
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The problem with instantaneous sampling applied in this 
case is that its rate is much to slow to “see” the load behavior. 
But unlike period integration, which smooths the load curve 
when applied at a slow rate, instantaneous discrete sampling 
distorts it, badly, as shown. The load being recorded in this 
case (Fig. 12A), has very erratic on-off load behavior common 
to non-coincident loads. It is simply random chance whether a 
particularly hourly recording instant, falls upon a needle peak, 
or a "needle valley." For a load that has needle peaks, as does 
any individual household load, instantaneous sampling at a low 
sampling rate gives very poor, even completely unusable 
results. 


Aliasing, or "beat frequency" peaks 


SN 


Loadícust. 


Time of Day Time of Day 
Fig. 23-Single household load curve (top of Fig. 20) sampled with 
hourly discrete sampling. Left: load curve sampled discretely 


every hour at the beginning of the hour. Right; sampled every 
hour 15 minutes after the hour. 


While the two load curves in Fig. 23 look quite different, 
and bear no resemblance to the actual load curve shape, they 
share one characteristic: Both seem to oscillate back and forth 
every three to five hours. This is called aliasing, or “frequency 
folding” in signal theory, and is essentially a “beat frequency” 
generated by interference between the sampling rate, and the 
duty cycle rate of the appliances in Fig. 12A. Something 
similar to this occurs any time the measured quantity being 
sampled cycles back and forth at a faster rate than the 
sampling. In this example, appliances are cycling on and off 
at a rate much too fast for the hourly sampling rate to track. 
The beat frequency, or “aliasing profile” shown here, is a 
characteristic of under-sampled curves, something to watch for 
in load data. This type of distortion is common. It is fairly 
easy to detect by manual inspection (at least if given some 
traming and understanding of what causes it), and its presence 
means that the load curve data is probably completely invalid. 

In the presence of a great deal of erratic on-off load shifts, 
as occurs in most non-coincident loads, neither period 
integration (demand sampling) or instantaneous discrete 
sampling gives a completely accurate measurement of the load 
curve behavior. The integration method averages behavior 
aver each period. The instantaneous method may chance upon 
any value. If the load being measured is fairly smooth, for 
example the load of an entire power system, then the level of 
error in either case is minute and the issue unimportance, On 
the other hand, if there is a good deal of non-coincident load 
behavior, as usually wilh loads measured on the distribution 
system, then the sampling rate phenomena discussed here are 
of concern in the load analysis and subsequent engineering. 
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24. Signal Engineering Perspective on Load Sampling 


Load as a function of time is a signal, a value measured as a 
function of a continuously varying indexing parameter. A 
fundamental concept of signal engineering is that any signal 
can be represented as the sum of a set of sine waves of 
different frequencies and magnitudes. Low frequencies are 
slowly undulating sine waves, high frequencies represent rapid 
shifts in value. Any behavior that is characterized by rapid 
shifts in value is high frequency behavior. A toad curve with a 
great deal of on-off “choppiness,” as for example Fig. 12A, has 
a large amount of relatively high frequency behavior. On the 
other hand, a smooth coincident load curve (Fig. 12B) has no 
high frequencies. 

A fundamental theorem of sampled signal theory is that for 
instantaneously discrete sampled data to be valid, the sampling 
must be done at twice the rate of the highest frequency in the 
signal. Thus, to capture completely behavior of a load curve 
that has rapid shifts in load (and thus avoid errors as depicted 
in Fig. 23), it is necessary to sample it twice as often as its 
appliance loads cycle on and off. Since many appliances tum 
on and off within a fifteen or even ten-minute period, a 
minimum rate of five-minute sampling is necessary to see peak 
load, coincidence, and load curve behavior of such rapid 
cycling on an individual household basis. Better yet, one- 
minute samples can be used when trying to identify appliance 
or individual household load behavior in detail. 

As mentioned in sub-section 23, instantaneous discrete 
sampling and period integration sampling differ dramatically in 
what they do if sampling rate falls short of these requirements. 
Essentially, period integration samples a load curve but filters 
it simultaneously, The averaging over each demand interval, 
as discussed above, smoothes out choppiness (removes high 
frequencies). To a very good approximation, this type of 
sampling can be thought of as responding only to frequencies 
in the signal that are in the band of frequencies below one-half 
its sampling rate. The period integration responds to 
frequencies in the band it can "see" (those below its sampling 
rate limit) and ignores those above that limit. 

Thus, sampling a load at half-hour intervals with period 
integration will obtain valid information on alí frequencies in 
the load up to one cycle/hour, but will smooth out, or filter, 
fluctuations that are due to more rapid load behavior. (This 
perspective is slightly simplistic — i.e, only approximate on 
several minor technical points — but sufficient for this 
discussion). Instantaneous sampling, on the other hand, does 
not filtering, and tries to respond to everything it sees. 
However, it can only validly see frequencies below twice its 
sampling rate. It responds to frequencies above that limit by 
aliasing them, interpreting high frequency changes as low 
frequency. The result is a recorded load curve that may be 
invalid for most engineering and analysis purposes, as are 
those in Fig. 23. 


25. Determination of the Sampling Method and Type 


Both period integration and instantancous sampling record 
only “approximate data” when applied at too low a sampling 
rate to track non-coincident behavior in the load. Instantaneous 
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sampling aliases high-frequency load behavior, producing load 
curve data that is useless for engineering and load analysis 
purposes, On the other hand, period integration filters out the 
high-frequency behavior in the load, producing curves that 
appear “more coincident” than the actual load. While this 
introduces an inaccuracy in subsequent load analysis and 
engineering, the curves are at least correct wilhin the context of 
coincident load analysis. 

In all cases, the preferred approach is to use period 
integration applied at a high enough rate to sample all the 
behavior pertinent to the engineering. However, choice of 
sampling rate and method is often a compromise between cost 
and accuracy. There will always be some load behavior 
occurring at a tate faster than can be sampled. Most loads 
contain motor starting transients and switching fluctuations 
that can only be captured by very high (10 Mhz) sampling 
rates, 

The engineers and load analysts performing load research 
must either select a load recording method that suits their 
needs, or make only valid use of the data that has been given to 
them. Recommended practice is to research fully where the 
load curve data came from and how it was recorded, and if it 
has gone through any type of aggregation, filtering, or other 
process that might have altered coincident demand behavior. 
Although a majority of recorded load research data comes from 
demand interval recorders (period integration), a surprising 
number of sources produce discrete sampling. This includes 
data taken from SCADA systems, certain types of signal 
recorders, as well as most portable devices made for logging 
loads on feeder and service level circuits. [n addition, many 
people forget that data “read by hand” from strip and circular 
charts is essentially discretely sampled data. 

The fact that instantaneous sampling can, and often does, 
severely alias non-coincident load behavior does not mean it is 
necessarily a bad recording method, but it must be used with 
caution. Similarly, while period integration (demand 
recorders, etc.) always recerds accurately within its sampling 
rate limitations, it can be applied at too slow a rate to see 
needle peaks and non-coincident load behavior that are present. 

High sample rate does not guarantee high frequencies. 
Sampling a signal at a fast rate does not guarantee that there 
will be high frequencies in the data. It could very well be that 
the load being sampled is smooth and has no high frequencies. 
Often, the sensors in recording machinery have a poor 
response to high-rate fluctuations. For example, strip chart 
recorders with a very tight dampers cannot respond to fast load 
shifts. Essentially, such mechanical stabilizers remove high 
frequencies from the load curve signal. 


26. Addition and Averaging Filter Load Curve Data 


Suppose every one of 1,000 households served by a 
particular feeder is sampled on a one-minute demand basis, for 
à full day (creating 1,440 samples per customer). An average 
load curve can then be formed by adding al! 1000 load curves 
and dividing by 1000. The resuit will be a smooth, coincident 
curve, in fact the same curve shape (except for losses) that 
would have been recorded by measuring the feeder [oad at the 
substation. While adding together 1,000 load curves and 
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dividing by 1,000 may seem to be a proper way to produce a 
representative single-household non-coincident load curve, it 
gives a smooth coincident curve instead. 

Addition is a signal filtering process. The "average" curve 
obtained by addition/division of à number of customer sample 
load curves is filtered, in a way that removed high frequency 
load fluctuations. This is the major reason why many T&D 
engineering studies and load analysis procedures consistently 
underestimate  non-coincident load behavior and often 
underestimate the amount of coincidence (value of C(n) for n 
very large). Most of the load curve data available to engineers 
has been obtained and processed by averaging a group of 
sampled customer load curves. This averaging produces only 
coincident load curve data. Most load curve data in use at 
electric utilities has been produced by averaging, over large 
enough customer samples, that it is effectively representation 
of completely coincident behavior. 

it makes no difference, in the example cited above, whether 
the load curves added together were samples for 1,000 
households on the same day, as described above, or perhaps 
1000 days worth of one minute readings for one house. In 
either case, the result of adding together the sampled curves 
and averaging them to create an average with create a smooth, 
coincident load curve. 

The usual reason that a set of load curves is averaged is to 
produce a single curve that is most representative of the set's 
behavior. Simply put, algebraic methods (averaging) cannot 
be used to produce average non-coincident curves: there is no 
work-around within normal algebraic approaches. Instead, 
some form of pattern recognition or clustering analysis must be 
applied to find the “load curve most like all the others.” For 
example, the k-means method of cluster analysis can be used to 
identify one or more curves which have, individually, the most 
“average” peak load, variation rates, energy usage, and daily 
curve shape. 


27. Sampling Rate Influences Load Duration Curve Shape 


Load duration curves will appear different depending on the 
sampling rate of the load data, too, as shown in Fig. 24. Since 
data sampled at faster rates "sees" non-coincident needle 
peaks, it yields load duration curves that reflect that load 
behavior. Fig. 24 shows annual load duration curves for Fig. 
12A, based on 5- and 60-minute demand period sampled data. 
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Fig. 24-Load duration curves of single residential customer (e.g., 
Fig. 12A) based on two sampling rates. 
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FV, DISTRIBUTION LOSSES ARE NOT 
PROPORTIONAL TO DEMAND SQUARED 


One result of the coincidence behavior and sampling issues 
illustrated in this chapter is that the load-related lasses on a 
power distribution system generally do not correspond to the 
square of the metered demand. ‘The difference is due to 
interaction of demand sampling with the coincidence effects of 
the loads being served. Fig. 25 illustrates an extreme case, in 
which losses are a purely linear function of measured demand. 
The water heater operates for 15 minutes during the hour from 
6 to 7 AM, and 30 minutes in the hour from 7 to 8 AM. 
Demand measured on an hourly basis doubles. Electrical 
losses in the wiring serving this water heater also double. 
They do not quadruple (as they would if losses varied as the 
square of demand) because the peak load in every demand 
interval is the same: as the demand changes from hour to hour, 
only the load factor changes. 

In the extreme case shown in Fig. 25, losses in the line 
serving only the water heater, are a purely /inear function of 
demand. This will be true regardless of the demand period 
intervals. Whether measured and compared on a minute, hour, 
day, or annual basis, losses are a linear function of demand. 
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Fig. 25-Load of a water heater over a four-hour peried (left) and 
the losses that result in the line serving it (right). 


Load behavior at the service (LV) level is seldom the 
perfect “all or nothing” on-off load situation depicted in Fig. 
25, but neither is the relationship between losses and load an 
“PR” relationship. — Observed losses vs. demand behavior 
generally falls somewhere between two extremes characterized 
by fundamentally different behavior of the load: 


Losses are a linear function of demand. In such cases, the 
peak load is identical in cvery demand period and load 
factor changes from one demand period to another. 


Losses are a squared (quadratic) function of demand. The 
losses' factor remains constant in each demand period but 
peak load varies in proportion to demand. 


The exact nature of the losses vs. demand relationship 
observed in any situation will depend on the load curve itself, 
the demand period with which load and losses are measured, 
and possible errors in the monitoring and recording of the data. 
Fig. 26 shows three examples of losses vs. demand 
measurements on the distribution system. [n all three, the 
observed losses vs. demand relationship lies within an envelope 
defined by the two extremes — linear and squared behavior. 
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A: Service Drop Losses vs. Demand on a Hourly Basis 
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Fig. 26-A: Hourly losses vs. hourly demand over a one-week 
period for the secondary circuit/drops serving one of the 282 
homes in a neighborhood served exclusively by a single 
distribution primary feeder. Lower (curved) line indicates a 
squared losses vs. demand relationship, upper (straight) line 
indicates a linear relationship. B: Hourly load-related losses vs. 
hourly demand for the 12.47 kV distribution feeder serving these 
282 homes. C: Monthly load-related losses vs. monthly energy 
(this can be converted to “monthly demand be dividing energy by 
731 hours/month) for the same feeder over the same period. 
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28. Relationship Between Losses and Demand 


Usually, electrical losses are modeled as a function of 
demand with an equation fitted to measurements taken during 
selected periods (e.g., the data in Fig. 26). Most often, the 
function used estimates hourly losses as a function of hourly 
demand, using the maximum recorded hourly demand, and 
maximum recorded hourly losses as factors in the computation. 
Either of two functional representations are often used. As 
applied to hourly data, they would be: 


Losses(h) = Lmax * (a x D (hYDma + bx (D(h)/Dinax)”) (6) 


Losses(h) = La * (D(hY D, (0) 


Where h indicates the hour, 
D(h) is the demand observed in hour h, 
Da = Maximum recorded hourly demand 
Lar = losses during maximum demand hour 
a+b=1 
e is a value between 1.0 and 2.0 


The values a and b in equation 6 are essentially the same as 
the “a and b factors” used in traditional computations of losses 
factor from load factor They represent the extent to which 
losses behave in a linear, or squared, manner, respectively. 
Where losses are a linear function of load, a = 1 and b = 0, and 
the value e in equation 7 would be 1.0. Where losses have a 
squared relationship to demand, a = 0, b = 1, and e = 2.0. 

Significant “non-squared” losses behavior on distribution 
systems usually occurs in the equipment that serves individual 
customers with small loads. The most extreme “non-squared” 
losses vs, demand behavior that is routinely encountered is a 
single household load, as shown in Fig. 264, (data is taken 
from the same load as in Fig. 12A. This is the losses vs. load 
situation for the service drops leading to this single house. 

As the measured hourly demand in Fig, 12A varies, both its 
peak load and load factor vary roughly in proportion to one 
another. As a result, hourly losses vs. demand behavior is a 
mixture of the two extremes discussed above. Modeling of 
hourly losses as a squared function of hourly demand (a = 0 
and b = 1 in equation 6, or e= 2.0 in equation 7) gives 35% 
average absolute error, Error is 13.5% when using 15 minute 
intervals. Modeling of the losses as a linear function of 
demand gives roughly twice these levels of error (almost all 
distribution losses behavior is closer to squared than to linear). 

Usually, proper selection of a, b, and e coefficients can cut 
error by about 3/4, Use of a = .33 and b = .66 in equation 6 
minimizes average absolute error, reducing it from 35% to 
8.9%. Use of e = 1.51 in equation 7 similarly minimizes error, 
at 9.1%, The two equations provide different estimates on an 
hourly basis (with an average absolute difference of 4%) but 
are roughly equal in overall modeling accuracy. When using 
quarter-hour demand periods in this example, a = .24, b = .76, 
and ¢ = 1.6 minimizes average absoiute error, at less than 5%. 

The load curve shown in Fig. 12A is one of 282 residential 
loads in a neighborhood served by a 12.47 kV feeder. Fig. 26B 





2 
For example, see Electric Utility Distribution Systems Engineering Reference 
Book, Westinghouse Electric Company, 1959, page 28. 
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shows the losses vs. demand data for this feeder, on an hourly 
demand period basis. The relationship appears much closer to 
squared than when the individual customer data was examined 
on the same hourly basis (Fig. 26A). Error in estimating losses 
as a function of demand occurs with a = .07, b = .93, and e = 
1.9]. (A larger value of b, and a value of e closer to 2, 
indicates a more "squared" relationship). Generallv, losses vs. 
demand behavior for equipment serving large groups of 
customers appears less linear and more quadratic (squared) 
than for smaller groups. 

In Fig. 26C, the feeder's losses and energy (essentially the 
same as demand, demand energy/173.33 hr./mth.) are 
compared on a monthly basis, instead of the hourly basis used 
in Fig. 26B. The observed relationship between losses and 
demand is much more linear than when hourly intervals were 
used to analyze the same load: error is minimized with a = 41, 
b = .59, and e = 1.52. The monthly demand period is much 
longer than the major cycle periods of the feeder's load (daily 
and weekly variations). Generally, losses vs. demand behavior 
appears more linear if longer demand intervals are used in the 
analysis. 


29. Mean Error in Estimating Loads 


Representation of losses as a squared function of demand in 
equations like 6 and 7 usually results in underestimation of the 
average level of losses. Note the plotted lines, representing 
linear and squared losses behavior in Fig. 26. The curve 
representing losses as a function of demand squared is lower in 
all cases than the measured losses. The line representing 
losses as a linear function of demand is uniformly higher than 
any of the losses" measurements. This is always the case when 
using losses estimation equations such as 6 or 7, calibrated 
against peak period demand and the values Dinas and Limax 

Generallv, if the long-term performance of a load analysis 
and prediction equation is to overestimate losses, then it is too 
linear in the calibration of its a and b, or e terms, regardless of 
the level of its average absolute hourly error. Similarly, if it 
consistently shows a bias toward underestimating the amount 
of losses over many demand periods, then it has been 
calibrated as too quadratic, even if it is giving satisfactory 
average error on a demand-period basis. 


TABLE 6-COEFFICIENTS FOR LOSSES VS. DEMAND ON AN HOURLY 
DEMAND PERIOD BASIS AS A FUNCTION OF SYSTEM LEVEL 


















Level of the 
System 


Best fit* 
b 


.97-1.0 


Average Equipment 
Demand - kW # custs. 


140,000 


e 


1.95-2 

















Transmission 





Sub-transmission 98.1.0 1.932 
Substation 990-98 1.9-2 

Feeder trunk .90-.95 1.9-2. 

Feeder branch 85-92 1819 
Lateral 87-90 17-18 
Service Xfrmr, 33-88 16-18 
Service circuits .72-.80 1.5-1.7 
Service drops .66-75 1.4-1.6 
Total Dist. system J5-87 1 


* Note: a = 1-b 
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30. Modeling Losses on the Distribution System 


The relation observed between losses and demand on a 
T&D system will depend on the customer load behavior, the 
measuring and recording equipment being used, and the 
demand period length of the recording and analysis. 
Generally, coincidence and demand period affect results: 


1. Coincidence. Equipment that serves small groups of 
customers, exhibits more linear losses vs. demand 
behavior (higher ratio of a/b; lower e) than equipment 
with many customers downstream. For example, the 
single customer hourly data shown in Fig. 26A 1s much 
more linear than that for the group of 282 customers in 
Fig. 26B. The two plots show essentially the same load 
type, observed on the same (hourly) demand period 
basis. Losses vs. demand for coincident load situations 
is closer to quadratic. For non-coincident situations it 
is usually closer to linear. 

Thus, the best values of a and b, or e, to estimate 
losses as a function of demand on an hourly basis, will 
depend on the level of the system being modeled. 
Table 6 gives typical values for b and e on power 
systems in North America. 


2. Demand period length. The losses vs. demand 
relationship shown in Fig. 26A, for the service drops 
leading to a household like that shown in Fig. 12A, is a 
mixture of linear and squared behavior when sampled 
on an hourly demand basis. The hourly sampling rate is 
much longer than the natural on-off cycles of many of 
the major appliances (see sub-section 13 of this 
chapter). The losses vs. demand relation would appear 
to be nearly a perfect squared relationship if evaluated 
on a minute by minute basis (not shown). 

Similarly, losses vs. demand data for the feeder has a 
considerable non-quadratic behavior when viewed on a 
monthly basis (Fig. 26C), because the demand periods 
are much longer than the daily and weekly load swings 
normally seen in the load, as well as the three- to six- 
day  weather-front cycles which often affect the 
weather-sensitive portion of these loads. Hourly 
demand periods (Fig. 26B) are much shorter than these 
cycles, and observed losses vs. demand behavior at this 
demand period length is very nearly a perfectly squared 
relation. Short demand periods produce more quadratic 
losses vs. demand behavior; while long demand periods 
result in a relationship that appears more linear. 
"Short" and "long" as used here are relative to the 
dynamic cycles or periodicities of the load behavior. 


Therefore, the overall losses vs. demand relationship 
depends on both the equipment level of the system being 
studied (amount of load or customers downstream) and the 
demand period being used for data and analysis. Fig. 27 shows 
values of b (for equation 6) that work well as a function of 
level of the system and demand period in a typical residential 
area in the southwestern United States. The qualitative 
behavior shown occurs on all power systems. 
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Fig. 27-Values of b for equation 4 that give minimum error in 
estimating losses from demand for residential load in a utility 
system in the southwestern United States. Losses vs. demand 
behavior on other systems will differ quantitatively from the 
values shown here, but is generally qualitatively similar. 
“Number of Customers” less than 1 refers to individual 
appliances loads and household circuits. 


31. Losses vs. Demand on the Entire Distribution System 


From 25% to 66% of distribution losses occur on portions 
of the distribution system near the customer, portions that 
deviate significantly from a “squared” losses vs. demand 
relationship. As a result, the overall losses vs. demand 
relationship for an entire distribution system will usually 
deviate noticeably from a squared relationship. The 
quantitative relationship varies from one system to another 
depending on customer loads, system equipment types, and 
layout and design used in the primary and service levels, 
Generally, b is in the range of .75 to .88, behavior is more 
quadratic than linear, but sufficiently non-quadratic that 
significant error(on the order of 25%) results in predicting 
hourly losses from demand if a purely squared relationship is 
assumed. 
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Fig. 28-Monthly energy vs. load-related losses for the system that 
includes the feeder and loads shown in Fig. 26. This includes 
losses on feeders, laterals, and secondary/service drops. b —.78 
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VL T&D SYSTEMS ARE BUILT TO SATISFY 
CUSTOMERS, NOT LOADS 


32. Quantity, Quality, and Value 


The diverse types of consumers purchasing electric power 
from the distribution system have different uses for the power 
they buy, different needs for quantity famount of power 
purchased), and needs for quality (continuous availability, tight 
voltage regulation), and different dispositions to pay a 
premium price to get exactly what they need. The value a 
particularly consumer places on electric power is a function of 
his or her needs for electricity, primarily as defined by the 
economic or personal value of the end-use (ie. watching 
television and keeping food cool, stamping sheet metal into 
equipment cases, operating a cash register/inventory system), 
and as fashioned by the demands of the appliances used to 
convert electricity into the end-use. 

The major element of customer quality is availability of 
sufficient quantities of power. Quality can be as or even more 
important than quantity in determining the customer value, but 
the important point is that both quantity and quality are major 
factors to be considered in determining how to maximize 
customer value. Twe common residential appliances that 
illustrate the opposite extremes in these two “Q dimensions” 
that can exist among customers. These are an electric water 
heater and a personal computer. 

A typical 50-gallon storage water heater has a connected 
load of 4,000 watts, and a coincident contribution to system 
peak of about 1,100 watts. This is a relatively high demand for 
quantity of power as compared to most household appliances 
(typically only central air conditioners or heaters use more 
power) Power to a water heater can be interrupted routinely 
for several hours at a time (and often is under peak-shaving 
load control programs). Such interruptions make little impact 
on its value to the customer, because it can supply reasonable 
quantities of hot water from its storage tank during power 
interruptions. In addition, its end-use performance is virtually 
immune to voltage sags, surges, and even significant long term 
variations in supply voltage. Thus, while a water heater has a 
high demand for quantity, it has a low demand for power 
quality. 
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Fig. 29—Cost vs. interruption duration when an interruption is 
unexpected (top), and when one day's notice is given (bottom). 
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A personal computer exhibits demand characteristics 
exactly the opposite of the water heater's. A typical PC has a 
connected load of about 180 watts, and a contribution to 
coincident peak of the same magnitude. But while its 
connected load is one twentieth, and its peak demand only one 
sixth of the water heater's, its demand for quality is much 
higher. Measured as the time it can go without power while 
continuing to perform its end-use function, a PC is about 
15,000 times more sensitive to pawer continuity problems than 
a water heater. It is also vastly more sensitive to voltage sags 
and surges, and long-term changes in voltage. 

Largely because of the different needs of their appliances 
and equipment, and the difference values of the net end-use 
products, electric customers vary greatly in their demand for 
electric power quality. Fig. 29 gives five examples of "cost of 
interruption” value of electric customers. The cost vs. time 
functions shown are not typical, because there is no typical 
need for power qualitv, just as there is no typical quantity of 
power requirement that suits all customers. In general, 
commercial and industrial consumers have a higher demand 
for both quantity and quality of power than residential 
consumers. 

In a competitive electric power industry, and a world where 
attention to quality is taken for granted in many other 
industries, power system engineers should anticipate increasing 
levels of attention on quality of power delivered. This does not 
necessarily mean that quality must be or will be improved. 
Cost is an important element of value, and a large portion of 
consumers in most power systems would prefer to pay a lower 
price for power, even if that means they must sacrifice some 
amount of power quality in return. The important point is that 
like quantity of power, quality is an important attribute. As it 
is with quantity, it is possible to overbuild or underbuild a 
power system with respect to the amount of quality that needs 
to be delivered. The challenge facing power engineers is to 
design the lowest cost system that can deliver the required 
levels of both, and no more. 


VI. GROWTH OF ELECTRIC LOAD AND T&D 
CAPACITY REQUIREMENTS 


33. Spatial Distribution of Load Defines T&D Needs 


Electric load is not evenly spread throughout a power 
system's service area, but instead, non-homogeneously 
distributed, with high load density in some areas and no load in 
others, as shown in Fig. 30. This is due to the heterogeneous 
distribution of land use and activity within any city, town, or 
rural region — some areas are more densely settled and active 
than others. Not shown in Fig. 30, but an important fact in 
determining electric load, is that customer class varies by 
location, too. Some areas of a system are nearly entirely 
residential, others commercial, or industrial, and others mixed. 

The load map in Fig. 30 shows some very common 
characteristics of spatial load distribution, shared by most large 
metropolitan areas: high load density in the urban core, 
gradually decreasing toward the periphery, with tendrils of 
higher load density following major transportation corridors. 
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Fig. 30-Spatial distribution of electric load for a city of about 1 million population in the eastern United States. 
At the left, 1998 winter peak load. At the right, a forecast of peak load for year 2010, 


load density. Lines indicate major roads. 


Shading indicates 


based on projected trends in load density, customer count, area development, peripheral expansion, and end-use loads. The city is 
projected to grow both up and out during the 12-year period. Some interior areas are projected to increase in load density, but others 
are not, and load density decreases in a few areas. Load develops in previously vacant areas, particularly along the south periphery. 


The load maps in Fig. 30 outline the mission of the T&D 
system for the region shown. In the year 1998 it must deliver 
2,310 MVA of electric power in the geographic pattern shown. 
lts ability to do so reliably and economically is the major 
measure of its performance as a power delivery svstem. 


34. Load Density Varies With Location 


Fig. 30 illustrates how load density varies as a function of 
location within a power system. Analysis of load in terms of 
kW/acre or MW/square mile is a convenient way of relating it 
to local T&D capacity needs and is often used in power 
delivery planning. Load density is an important aspect of 
T&D planning, since the capacity and location requirements of 
T&D equipment depend on local load characteristics, not 
system averages. Typical ranges of values for urban, suburban, 
and developed rural areas are given in Table 7. The values 
shown are typical, but values specific to each particular system 
should be obtained by measurement. 


TABLE 7-TvPICAL LOAD DENSITIES FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF AREAS 


kV A/acre 


600 - 3000 
50 - 750 
50 - 300 

10 - 60 


Type of Area Construction 













Dense, high rise 
Low rise office/prof. 
Retail 

Residential ~ dense 









Suburban Retail 
Office/Ind. Park 5-50 
Residential 2-25 






Residential 
Agricultural - non irrigation 
Agricultural — irrigation 


35. Growth Drives System Expansion 


Fig. 30B shows the projected load 12 years later than Fig. 
30A, based on a detailed evaluation of economic growth of the 
region, land availability, demographic and zoning factors, and 
expected changes in per capita and end-use loads. After this 
12-year period of growth, the T&D system will be expected to 
deliver 3,144 MW in the pattern shown. During the intervening 
12 years, additions and changes to the system must be made so 
that it can grow along with the load. This load growth is the 
motivation for the equipment additions, and the expansion 
budget will be well spent only if the equipment is located, and 
locally sized properly, to match the evolving load pattern in 
Fig. 30B. 

Comparison of Fig. 30A and Fig. 30B reveals several 
characteristics of load growth as it affects T&D systems: 


1. Previously vacant areas develop load, e.g., the swath of 
load growth across the entire southern frontier of this city 
between 1998 and 2010. Entirely new parts of the system 
must be built into these areas. 


2. Some vacant arcas do not grow. For whatever reason, 
some areas remain vacant, often because of local 
covenants or because they are for public use (parks, etc). 


3. Load in some developed areas increases in load density, 
perhaps substantially. Examples in Fig. 30 include the 
urban core and some areas in outlying areas. 


4. Load in some developed areas remains constant, or falls 
slightly due to increasing appliance efficiency in areas 
that otherwise remain unchanged (no new building 
construction or population increase). 
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The difference between Fig. 30A and Fig. 30B represents 
the challenge facing this system’s T&D planners. They must 
make additions whose equipment types, capacities, locations, 
and interconnections to the existing system result in a “12- 
years hence” system that can reliably and economically serve 
the pattern shown. 


36. Two Causes of Load Growth 


Two simultaneous processes create electric load growth or 
change, both at the system and at the distribution level. 
Increases in ihe number of customers in the utility service 
area, and increases in the usage per customer cause electric 
load to grow. No other process causes load growth: If the 
electric demand on a power system increases from one year to 
the next, it can be due only to one or a combination of both of 
these processes: 


1) New customers are added to a system due to migration 
into an area (population growth) or electrification of 
previously non-electric households. Customer growth 
causes the spread of electric load into areas that were 
"vacant" from the power system's standpoint. 


2) Changes in per capita usage occur simultaneously and 
largely independently of any change in the number of 
customers. In developing economies this is driven by 
the acquisition of new appliances and equipment in 
homes and businesses. In developing nations, per 
capita load growth often decreases, due to improving 
appliance efficiency. 


In cases where per capita consumption is increasing, it is 
usually due to major shifts in appliance market penetration. For 
example, the percentage of homes and businesses using electric 
power to heat the interior of buildings may increase from 20% 
to 26% over a decade. In such a case, even if appliance 
efficiency is increased slightly, electric load will grow. 


37. Spatial Load Growth and the "S" Curve Characteristic 


When viewed from a total system basis, a growing power 
system generally exhibits a smooth, continuous trend of annual 
peak load growth. Given a healthy economy, and corrected for 
variations due to weather, the load in the region will simply 
continue to grow at a continuous rate. 


Growth in per capita 
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Fig. M-The "S curve" has an interval of high growth rate 
sandwiched between two periods of lower rate growth. 
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By contrast, growth in any relatively small geographic area 
is not a smooth continuous trend from year to year. Instead, it 
follows the Gompertz curve, commonly referred to as an "S" 
curve, shown in Fig. 31. The "S" curve is the basic behavior 
of load growth as it affects T&D equipment, such as in feeder 
and substation areas. Nearly every small area within a large 
power system has a load growth history similar to that shown 
in Fig. 31, for a very simple reason: land fills up. 

The S curve has three distinct phases, periods during the 
local area's history when fundamentally different growth 
dynamics are at work: 


Dormant. The time ‘before growth", when no load 
growth is occurring. The small area has no load and 
experiences no growth: growth "hasn't arrived yet." 


Growth ramp. During this period growth occurs at 
a relatively rapid rate, usually due to new 
construction, 


Saturation. The small area is "filled up" — fully 
developed. Growth may continue, but at a very low 
level compared to that during the growth ramp. 


What varies most among the thousands of small areas in a 
large utility service territory is the timing of their growth 
ramps. Seen in aggregate over several thousand small areas, 
and the overall system load curve looks smooth and continuous 
because there are always roughly the same number of small 
areas in their rapid period of growth, The continuous year-to- 
year trend for the whole system is due to diversity in the timing 
of when areas grow: any one area grows for only a short time, 
but new areas of growth are constantly being added to a 
growing city, so as a whole, it grows continuously. 

Evidence of historical "S" curve load growth exists in every 
city. Most people can identify areas of their home town or city 
that developed in the 1960s, the 1970s, the 1980s, or the 1990s. 
The buildings in these areas are of a common age, because all 
were built during a "burst" of development in that area, at that 
tunc. 


38. Relation of Load Growth Causes to *S" Curve Shape 


These two causes of load growth are tied to different parts 
of the "S" curve characteristics, as shown in Fig. 31. The 
growth ramp occurring over a short period of time is due to 
new customers in the area. The slow, steady growth thereafter 
is due to increasing per-capita usage by the customers in the 
area. In some cases, the slow, steady trend is a reduction over 
time, due to improving appliance efficiency. 


39, Growth Behavior as a Function of Spatial Resolution 


Planners of the power supply to an entire region have no 
need of specific geographic information on the locations of 
loads, or the areas which are or are not growing rapidly. They 
have no need of spatial resolution in their planning, for their 
goal is to plan and operate sufficient power for the entire 
region. 

T&D planners, on the other hand, do have a need for 
locational information in the planning, routing, design, and 
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operation of their system. Facilities are utilized more 
efficiently if they are sited correctly. The need for locational 
detail in planning and engineering is called spatial resolution. 

Spatial resolution requirements vary depending on 
application; feeder planning requires more detail on and is 
more sensitive to changes in the location of loads, than 
transmission planning. Table 8 gives typical range of spatial 
resolutions (knowledge of load as a function of location) that 
work well in T&D planning. The table indicates that 
knowledge of how load density, and load growth are usually 
needed to match equipment locations so that economy and 
reliability are maximized to the load. Resolution as used in 
the table refers to the width of a square area used for load 
studies, and within which reliable information on load 
locations is not available. 


TABLE 8—TYPICAL SPATIAL RESOLUTION (LOCATIONAL DETAIL) FOR 
PLANNING AS A FUNCTION OF SYSTEM LEVEL 





Level of the Typical Equipment Spatial 
System Capacity - KVA Resolution - miles 
System 500,000+ none 
Transmission (2230 kV) 506,000 none 
Transmission (2113 kV) 250,000 5.0 
Sub-transmission («115kV) 75,000 2.0 
Substation 30,000 -70 

Feeder system 6000 -20 

Feeder branches & Lateral 600 06 
Service Level 125 93 





Due to the “S” curve growth dynamics described earlier, 
observed load growth behavior varies as a function of the 
spatial resolution used in load analysis and planning. Load 
growth behavior will appear to be different simply depending 
on the small area size used to collect and analyze growth. 
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Fig. 32~Annual peak load of a large city over a twenty-five year 
period, after correction for weather and other anomalies. 


To understand this phenomenon, and to see how and why it 
occurs, it is useful to consider a diagram of the annual peak 
load of a growing city of perhaps 2,000,000 population, as 
illustrated by Fig. 32. For simplicity's sake, assume that there 
have been no irregularities in the historical load trend due to 
weather, changing economy, or shifts in service territory 
boundaries, This leaves a smooth growth trend, one that shows 
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steady annual load growth over a long period of time, as 
shown. Except for weather and economy, many cities have in 
fact grown steadily in this manner: Denver, Phoenix, 
Indianapolis, Bangkok Caracas, and Rabat, to name just a few. 

Imagine dividing the metropolitan area illustrated in Fig. 32 
into quadrants. Each quadrant would still be very large (in a 
city like Atlanta or Houston, nearly a thousand square miles). 
If the exact load history of each quadrant could be plotted, all 
would be slightly different in amount of load and rate of 
growth, but all would still have a fairly smooth, continuous 
trend. This is shown in Fig. 33. 
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Fig. 33-Quadrants also display smooth, long-term growth trends, 


But if this process of hierarchical sub-division continues, 
splitting each sub-quadrant into sub-sub-quadrants, then into 
sub-sub-sub-quadrants, and so forth, "S" curve load growth 
trends will begin to be discernible as the common 
characteristic of growth, when the sub-division reaches a size 
of about 16 square miles (square areas 4 miles, or 6 km, on a 
side) Most long-term trends at this spatial resolution would 
begin to display slight “kinks,” something like those shown in 
Fig. 34 — an "S" curve, rather than a smooth, long-term steady 
growth pattern. 
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Fig. 34—Areas of about 16 square miles (areas 4 miles on a side) 
display discernible *S curves" lead growth behavior. The city 


grows at a steady rate (Fig. 32) because the growth ramps of 
different areas occur at different times. 


Carrying the sub-division to the extreme, one could 
imagine dividing a city into areas so small that each contained 
only one building. At this level of spatial resolution, annual 
peak load growth would be characterized by the ultimate "S" 
curve, a step function. Although the timing would vary from 
one small area to the next, the basic load growth history of a 
small area of such size could be described very easily. For 
many years the area had no load. Then, usually within less 
than a year, construction started and finished (for example's 


$06 


sake, imagine that a house is built in this very small area), and 
a significant load established. For many years thereafter, this 
annual load peak of the small area varies only slightly — the 
house ts there and no further construction occurs. 

The quantitative behavior of the “S curve” growth 
characteristics will depend somewhat on the spatial resolution 
(small area size used). There are three important interactions 
with between growth characteristics and spatial resolution. 


1. The "S" curve behavior becomes sharper as the service 
territory is subdivided into smaller and smaller areas, 
The smaller the small areas being studied (the higher the 
spatial resolution} the more definite and sharp the "S" 
curve behavior exhibited, as shown in Fig. 35. 
Quantitative behavior of this phenomena depends on 
growth rate, demographics, and other factors unique to a 
region, and varies from one utility to another. 
Qualitatively, all utility systems exhibit this behavior: 
“S” curve load trend becomes sharper as area size is 
reduced. 


2. As the utility service territory is subdivided into smaller 
and smaller areas, the number of small areas that have 
no load and will never have any load increases. When 
viewed on a square mile basis (640 acre resolution) there 
will likely be very few "completely" vacant areas in a 
city such as Phoenix or Atlanta or Caracas: square miles 
that are completely devoid of electric load. 

But if examined on an acre-parcel basis, a significant 
portion of land, perhaps as much as 15%, will be 
"vacant" as far as electric load is concerned, and wili 
stay that way. Some of these vacant areas will be inside 
city, state, or federal parks, others will be wilderness 
areas, cemeteries or golf courses, and many other merely 
‘useless land' — areas on very steep or otherwise unusable 
terrain. 


3. The amount of load growth that occurs within previously 
vacant areas increases as small area size decreases. If 
the load growth of a city such as Denver or Houston 
were analyzed over the period 1980 to 1990, using a 
small area size of nine square miles (areas three miles to 
a side), almost all of the load growth during the period 
would have occurred in areas that had noticeable 
amounts of load in 1980. 

By contrast, if those same regions were examined at a 
2.5 acre spatial resolution (small areas 1/16 mile to a 
side) nearly half of the decade's load growth would be 
found to have occurred in small areas that had no 
significant load in 1980 — areas that were vacant. 


Thus, the observable dynamics of load growth appear 
somewhat different depending on the amount of where detail 
used in the load analysis. As spatial resolution is changed, the 
character of the observed load growth changes, purely due ta 
the change in resolution. 

At low resolution (i.e., when using “large” small areas) load 
growth appears to behave as steady, long-term trends in areas 
with some load already established. Few, if any areas, are 
completely devoid of load. By contrast, if examined at high 
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spatial resolution, growth is usually a short, intense period of 
development. H usually happens in areas where there was no 
previous load, and it does not always occur — many areas stay 
vacant. 

The three changes in growth character discussed above 
occur only because spatial resolution of data collection and 
analysis changes. The character of the load growth itself does 
not change, only the way it appears to the planner. By asking 
for more spatial information (the “where” of the T&D planning 
need) the very appearance of load growth itself, changes. 
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Fig. 35-As small area size for the load growth analysis is 
decreased, the average small area load growth behavior becomes 
more and more a sharp "S" curve behavior. (vertical scales of the 
four plots shown are different, with the full range in each case 
indicating 100% of the fully-developed load level). 


40. Regions “Fill Up" In A Discontinuous Manner 


Fig. 36 shows another way to examine the “S” curve 
growth behavior at the distribution level, and reveals another 
implication of this growth behavior. Shown is the growth of 
electric load in a region of about 24 square miles on the 
outskirts of a large, growing metropolitan area, over a 12-year 
period. Individual land parcels within this area generally 
follow the “S” curve growth behavior pattern, with a growth 
ramp (period from 10% to 90% of eventual saturated load) of 
about three years at the 14 square mile resolution. The 
complete area, however, has a growth ramp of about 15 years. 

The development of load withín this area is geographically 
discontinuous, with the timing of various parcels displaying a 
somewhat random pattern. While growth usually develops 
from the southwest outward (this area is on the northeast edge 
of the metropolitan area), the timing of when a parcel of land 
begins to develop is somewhat random. Growth does not 
develop as a smooth trend outward, but instead appears to be a 
semi-random process. Once load has filled up one parcel, it 
does not automatically proceed to the next in line, but may 
punp to another nearby area. Thus, early in the process of 
growth for this whole area, some parcels develop to saturation 
on its far edge early in the process. The most unpredictable 
aspect of small area load growth is the exact timing of parcel 
development. 

In contrast, experience and research has shown that the 
eventual load level in most small areas can be predicted fairly 
well, as can the expected duration of growth ramps (see Willis, 
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1996). However, the exact timing of growth appears to be 
somewhat random, at least as viewed from a priori information 
likely to be available to the planner. Implications for T&D 
expansion are clear. The system cannot be extended 
incrementally outward from the southeast as load grows. 
instead, substation siting and feeder expansion must deal with 
delivering “full load density” to an increasing number of 
neighborhoods scattered over the entire region, that develop 
geographically into a higher overall density. This means that 
full feeder capability (maximum designed load and maximum 
designed distance) may be needed far sooner than predicted by 
the “gradually increasing density” concept. 
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Fig. 36-Load grows as developing parcels of land. As a region 
fills in with load, individual parcels develop very quickly, but 
often leave vacant areas between them. The utility may have to 
build a majority of the primary feeder lines that will be needed 
eventually, long before a majority of the growth has developed. 


Such expansion is difficult to accomplish economically: 
feeders must be extended over much of this area early in the 
12-year period, so the utility can serve the widely scattered 
pockets of high load density, Great capacity is not needed at 
that time, because the overall load is not high. However, a 
good portion of all the routes eventually needed is required 
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early, in order to reach these disparate locations. An economic 
dilemma develops because the utility will eventually need a 
good deal of capacity in these routes when the load fills in the 
area, but planners do not want to incur the cost of building now 
for load levels not expected for 10-12 years, The challenge is 
to find a way to expand the system without building a majority 
of the routes early, or having to build many long routes with 
higher capacity than will be needed for years. 


4t. “Putting Out Fires” Is the Norm in T&D Expansion 


T&D planners often speak about “putting out fires” — 
having to develop plans and install equipment and facilities on 
a tight time schedule, starting at the last moment, without 
proper time to develop comprehensive plans or coordinate area 
development overall. A point illustrated here is that the load 
growth aspect of this situation is the norm: rapid growth that 
starts with little warning, fills in an area relatively quickly, and 
then moves elsewhere, not only happens on a regular basis, but 
is the normal mechanism of growth. The “S Curve” growth 
characteristic, its tendency to be sharper in smaller areas, and 
the semi-random, discontinuous pattern of load development 
described above, are very general characteristics that affect all 
power systems. Load development in a small area almost 
always begins with little long-term warning, grows at a rapid 
rate to saturation, and then moves to other areas, usually near 
by, but often not immediately adjacent. 

This growth characteristic is the basic process that drives 
T&D expansion, equipment additions, and the planning and 
engineering process. T&D engineers will never change the 
nature of load grawth and development. The recommended 
approach is to develop planning, engineering, and equipment 
procurement procedures that are compatible with this process. 
These inchide: 


a} Master plan development based on projected area 
development. As noted above, the eventual load density 
for any small area, and the overall pattern of development 
for a region, can be predicted with reasonable accuracy 
fairly far in advance. Thus, long range plans optimized to 
the expected pattern of development can be developed. 


b) Use of modular system layouts for transmission, 
substations, feeders and service (LV) parts of the system, 
that permit modular expansion on an incremental parcel 
basis. Some types of layout are more expandable on a 
“All in the parts" basis that others. In particular, the 
growing use of multi-branched rather than large-trunk 
feeder layouts is one reaction to this situation. Such 
feeders can be expanded on a short range basis, to cover a 
growing area as needed, yet still fit into an optimized 
long-range plan. 


Cc) Organization of the planning, engineering, and 
construction process with short lead times for 
implementation. Given that a long-range master plan 
exists for an area, the key to success is a short start-up and 
lead time for engineering of the details and project 


implementation, once development begins. 
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APPENDIX 


data collected from numerous sources. These tables have been included be- 

cause they have proved to be of considerable use in dealing with transmission 
line problems, and it was felt that they could be conveniently used by the reader 
in this form. 

Table 1 gives practices regarding stability features of typical lines as tabula- 
ted in "First Report of Power System Stability"! by an AIEE Subcommittee on 
Interconnection and Stability Factors (A.I.E.E. Transactions, 1937). 

In addition, statistical data on the output and capacity of some of the larger 
power systems in the United States taken from the Federal Power Commission 
publications, Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States—1948 and Statistics 
of Publicly Owned Electric Utilities-—1948, are given in Table 2. 

Important features of typical lines from the lightning protection point of view 
have been collected and tabulated by an ATEE Subcommittee on Lightning and 
Insulators. These tables, which appeared in the A./.E.E. Transactions in 1939 and 
1946 have been reproduced in the appendix as Tables 3 and 4. 

Tables 5 and 6 and the included descriptive material have been added to facili- 
tate derivation of equivalent circuits for power and regulating transformers from 
the impedance data usually furnished by the manufacturer. 

Table 7 has been abstracted from “Equivalent Circuits of Power and Regulat- 
ing Transformers” by J. E. Hobson and W. A. Lewis (Westinghouse Reprint 941). 


se appendix includes a number of tables of statistical transmission line 
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TABLE 1— PRACTICES REGARDING STABILITY FEATURES? 








































































































Metropolitan Platte Valle: 
Bureau ot Power Water Distriot| Gouhern Pacific Gas € p, Puer Sound, mag” [Publio Power 
. . ; setric Co. ower ig! o. rrigation 
Light California Edison Co. Power Co. Dee 
Item I ltem 1 Item 1 Item I Hem H ltem I Item Il |] Item I Item 1 
Boulder Dam- | Boulder Dam| Big Creek Tiger Creek- | Bucks Creek- | Baker River | Rock Isiand ¡Boulder Dam|North Platte- 
Loa Angeles Line Lins Newark Wilson Nos 1 & 2 Na. 1 i Line Columbus 
| mu 
"Transmission | 
Voltage, kilovolta...... 287.5 230 220 220 220 116 110 132 115 
Distance, miles........ 267 2371 240 108 185 97 134 | 222 218.5 
Frequency, cycles. .... 80 80 $6 $0 60 80 60 80 90 
Power, kilowattasent out 265 000 330 0001 400 000 150 000 120 009 40 000 25 000 32 000 25 000 
Circuit atrangement i 
Number of circulis. ... 2 1 3 2 2 2 H 1 i 
Intermediate switching 
atationg.... 00.0.0. 2 None 4 None 1 1 None None 2 
Load taken off at inter- 
mediate pointa, kilo. 
waits... ee. None None 135 000 None None None None None 12 000 
Synchronous condenser, 
kva at intermediate 
points......... es None Nono None None None None None None 8 000 
Bussing arrangementa 
a. Sending end...... HT. HT. HT. None None None None None LT. 
b. Receiving end..... LT H.T H.T. None None None None None H.T. 
Grounding 
a. Sending end...... Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid 
% Receiving end Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid Bolid Bolid Solid 
Generator 
Kilevolt-umperes,., .. Esch 82 500 Bach 82 509 | 15 unite, total 39 000 $6 668 40 000 — :2 units, each 
397 000 14 600 
Short-eireuit ratio (or 
synchronous reac- 
tance percent) ....., 2.74 2.4 106 3L... Parere merde an 1.6 ji mns. 
Transient reactance xj F 
pereent............. 17.6 17.5 22 27 i 27 23 30 26 32 
Inertia constant H,,.., 9.5 4.7 3.74 4.1 i 4.1 4.05 4.45 3.8 2.05 
Damper winding...... Copper Copper None None None Copper Copper Copper Copper 
Excitation system 
Exciter response, per 
nnit—self- or pilot ex- 4 
citer... eae ae 05 0.5 1.0 1.5 1.8 240 volis/sec|200 volta/sec 6.5 1.0 
Pilot Pilot Pilot Pilot Pilot 
Breakera and relays 
Rreaker speed, cycles... 3 3 8-26 12 12 F 18 8 10 8 
Relaying type......... Carrier currant | Instantaneous; Instantaneous! Overload de {Same as | Balanced High speed | Phase: In- Distance 
and cross bal- overcurrent overcurren directional item 1) | current distance auction 
anced between & simultan- |. residual impedance 
parallel circuits tous carrier G'nd: direc- 
—3 cycles current on tional 
. some lines i induetion 
Total time, cycles? .. .. 6 8.5 8.5-31 13-14 f 13-14 27-54 $ 16 (Min.) 9-10 
Lightning protection 
"Tower construction. .., Bteal Steel Steel Steel Steel Wood pole H| Steel over Steel Wood pole H 
frame mountains, frame 
reat is wood 
pole H 
frame 
Ground wires........, | 2-50" spacing on None 2 None None None None None None 
1 eireuit towerg 
—40.5 on 2 cir 
cuit towers 
Counterpoines,....... . | Continuous— None None None None None None None None 
2 wires per 
tower ling, cross 
connect to ad- i 
jacent towers. 
Insulators. ........... Susp: Single--24 | Susp: 13-107 | Susp: 12-107 | 13 514” anits 14 5347 units| Susp: 6-£0" | (Same as Susp: 9-10" | Busp: 7-10" 
10%x5" units diam., 534" | unite Semi-fog eec- units item I) unita x5 
TDeadend: spacing Deadend: tion, 14 Deadend: Deadend: unite 
Double, 22 Deadend: 13-double, 514" unite 7-aame l0-aame Deadend: 
1015"x6" units 1§-samo same Fog section, -aame 
o. 90 514" unita 
Lightning arrestere... [Terminal Sta, — Yes | None None None None Yes Yes Yes Yes 








Switching Sta.—No | 

















E ER RR rere A A A 
* Note—In certain cases of sequential tripping, 


rom the "First Report of Power System Stab 


F 
{ Editors Note: 84 miles of single circuit with b 


time given applies te first breaker only. 
ility," ALE, Subcommittee on Interconnection and Stability Faetora, AJ.E.2. Transactions, pp, 261-282, Feb. 1937, 


ranches extending 93 and 60 miles, Installed power for this condition 165,000 kw, 
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Voltage, kilovolta...... 
Distance, miles . 
Frequency, cycles... .. 
Power, kilowatte sen 
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Circuit arrangement 
Number of circnita.... 
Intermediate switching 
stations 
Load taken off at inter. 
mediate points, kilo. 
waits 
Bynchronous condenser, 
kva at intermediate 
o 0.0... cee 
Bussing arrangements 
4, Sending end,..... 
b. Receiving end..... 


Grounding 
a. Sending end...... 
b. Receiving eud..,,. 


Generator 
Kilovolt-amperes...... 


Short-cireult ratio (or 
synchronous reac- 
tance percent). _.... 

Transient reactance sá 
percent........ 

Inertia constant H., 

Damper winding... 





Excitation syatem 
Exciterresponse, perunit 
—seli- or pilot exciter. 


Breakers and relaya 
Breaker speed, cycles... 


Relaying type......... 


Total timo, cyoleat, . ., 


Lightning protection 
Tower construction... 


Ground wires. ..,..,.. 
Counterpoises,.,... LL. 


Insulaors. a esses ee 


Lightning arrestet... 
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: 4 1 The Milwaukee . New England |Hydro-Eleetrie| The Shawini- 
Union Electric Light Electric Rail Niagara-Hudson Power Power Service | Power Comm. | gan Water & 
$ Power Co, de Light Company Corporation Company af Outario Power Co. 
Item II ftem 1 
Item Y | Item II | Item Port Plesenat Ttem 11 ltem IHE item 1 Item 1 Itera 1 
Osage- Osage Lakeside- | Washing- Vall n Inghams- Bufalo- Comerford- |Otiawa River-| lle Maligne- 
Cahokia Page Granville ton- Due die Rotterdam Lockport Tewksbury Toronto Quebec 
Granville 
132 132 3132 132 132 110 110 230 220 187 
177.9 135,5 25 23 62.5 4T 21 128 200 138 
60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 25 60 
90 000 45 000 j.......... ... essa..| 160 000 130 000 120 000 156 000 200 000 180 000 
2 1 i 1 2 a 2 2 3 2 
2 None i None 1 None None 1 None None 
20 000 None None Nona 20 000 None Mone None None None 
50 000 None Nona None None None None None None 30 000 
None None L.T. LT. H.T. H.T. HT. H.T. HT. LT. 
L.T. LT. HT. HT. ET. HT. LTF. HT. HT. HT. 
Solid Solid Solid Solid Bolid Bolid Bolid 30-ohm resistor: Solid Solid 
Solid Solid None None Solid Solid Solid 30-ohm reactor Solid Salid 
4 units, 2 units, 375 000 94 000 (On P. V On Ingh. On Bas. 4 unita, each | Each 23 500 | 11 units, each 
each each 1 388 000 [979 000 225 000 39 000 to 28 500 30 000 
23 8B8 23 888 On Dun. On Rott. Ou Lock. 
1 900 000 2 300 000 3 080 000 
1.15 1.15 0.87 41.24] 0.92 senses eem bs "T 81 1.28 50 
30 30 15 15.5 15.4 8.8 | 16.1 12.2 | 12.7 45.8 a1 28 dí 
3.56 3.56 reamsacsalesee tun 2.85 6.58 | 2.9 6.214.865 6.05 2.73 3.1 3.03 
None None dones OS PA AA EA EA A None None 
outer, Ever. 
dur 
1.8 1.5 Hand reg- | Hand reg |... Lcsesseeeeese esee been nene 1.8 1.8 "T————Á 
Pilot Piot ulation ulation Pilot Pilot 
T 8 12 3 8 8 &R £ 3.5-4 10-12 
(Some--8-10) 
Distance | Distance | Induction | Induction | Simultan. Overcurrent | Differential | Sequential Sequential Parallel lina 
type type bous with with in- current & with bal with imped-/ protection 
carrier stantan- distance anced our- ance die- with a direo- 
current sous & rent & dis- tance tional 
differential tance impedance 
atandby 
3-10 9 93 39 12 10 12 9-11 5-59 i2 up 
(Some—20) 
120 mi. Wood pola! Steal Steel Steel Steel Steel Steel Steel Steel 
ateel with; H frame 
wood 
arms 58 
mi. atest 
14? mi.-—2; 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
31 mil 
None Nona None None None None None None None Part continu- 
ous type & 
part 260° 
an each side 
. of tower 
147 mi: 11-694" Susp: (Same se | Susp: Susp: Susp: Susp: Susp: Susp: 
11-44” | units 10-434" | item 1) | 12 units 3 units 7 unite 15-534" 18-5” 10 unite 
unita unita Dendend: Deadend: Deadend: unita units Deadend: 
31 mi: Desdend: 13 unita 9 unite 9 «anita Deadend: Deadend: 12 unita 
10-434" 12-same 1f-same 1 same 
unita 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yer Yes Yes Yea Receiving ond No 
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*Note: In certain cases of sequential tripping, time given applies to first breaker only. 
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Transmission 

Voltage, kilovolta...... 
Distance miles, ....... 
Frequency, cycles... .. 


. Power, kilowatta sent out 


Circuit arrangement 
Number of cirenits.... 


Intermediate switching 
stations. illl ulus. 
Load taken off at inter- 
mediate potnis, kilo- 
watts...,. EP 
Bynchronous condenser, 
kya at intermediate 
pointa... 0.0... ae 
Bussing arrangements 
a. Sending end...... 
b. Receiving end..... 


Grounding 
a. Sending end...... 
b. Receiving end..... 


Generator 
Kilovolk-almperes...... 


Short-circuit ratio for 
synchronous reat» 
tance, percent)... 


Transient reactance 23 
percent,..........-. 


Inertia constant H..... 


Excitation system 
Exciterresponse, per unit 
-—selí- or pilot exciter. 


Breakers and relays 
Bresker speed, cycles... 
Relaying type........, 


Total timo, cyclea*.. ,. 


Lightning protection 
Tower construction. ... 


Ground wires. ........ 


Counterpoises......... 
Inaulatora. 2.0.2.2... 


Lightning arresters,... | 3 atations—yes| 
| i station—no 








Item T 
Powerton- 
Waukegan 


61 705 


166 mi.: steel 
$2 mi: wood 
185 mi.: 2; 

384 mi: 1 
None 
103.5 mi: 12- 
OB25 620 
72.5 mi: 10— 
554" unita 

42.2 mi: B 


Ji2501 











5 stations--uo 








2 stations—no 


i 


i 








Item IE Jtem TH 
Powerton- Powerton- 
Waukegan State Line 

132 132 
243.4 202.4 
60 80 
55 000 60 000 
1 53 mi: 2 
149.4 mi: 1 
4 4 
50 000 35 000 
20 000 15 000 
None None 
HT L.T. 
Solid Bolid 
Sold Solid 
61 766 116 666 
120 107 
23 20 
6.75 5.5 
None None 
0.3 1.0 
Self Pilot 
£-20 3-20 
Distance Distance 
10-74 10-74 
Steel Steel 
187 mi: 2; 173 mi: 2; 
57 mi:i 390 mi.: 1 
None Nona 
53 mi.: 12- 53 mis 12- 
OB25 620 0B25 620 
67.4 mi: 1d— 187.4 mi; 13 
OB25 622 OB25 622 
123 mi: 8- 82 mi: 8— 
102501 JD2501 
3 stationz---yea| 4 atations— yes 


Publie Service Co. of 
Northern lllinois 


Northern Índiana Public Service Co. 































: 
i Ttem 1 Item IY | Item UI 
Tem I | Ttem IL ten tem tem IT 
Waukegan i Waukegan Michigan Michigan Mich, City 
Northwest | Northwest | State Line | South Bend [Monticello 
i 
132 132 132 132 132 
36.88 38.88 50.6 40.5 101.0 
60 60 $0 50 $0 
86 000 80 000 80 000 55 000 25 000 
i 1 i 1 i 
None None 1 None 1 
None None 45 000 None 8 060 
None None None None None 
H.T. E.T. H.T. H.T H.T. 
L.T. L.T. L.-T. H.T L.T. 
Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid 
Solid Solid Solid Solid Solid 
Zunits.tofal| 121 000 TU 609 70 600 70 600 
129 525 
1 unit, 152; 161 13 111 111 
1 unit, 154 
1 unit, 16.3; 18.4 23.9 23.9 23.9 
tunit, 18.4) 
i unit, 4.95 4.64 4.09 4.08 4.08 
lusit, 4.14 
None None None None None 
0.5 1.6 0.384 0.384 0.384 
Self Pilot Self Self Self 
3 3 12-25 8.12 3-12 
Distance & | Distance & | Distance Distance & | Distance 
over- over- over- & over 
current current current current 
16—60 10-60 13-67 10-14 12-48 
Bteel Sieel Steel Steel Steel 
2 2 1 i 1 
None None None None None 
S-JD2501 | 8-FD2501 [9-414” unitaiS-614” unital 8-6147 
unite 
None You 


*Note: lo certain cases of sequential tripping, time given applies to frst breaker only. 














Public Service 
Company 
of Indiana 


Item I | Item 11 
Dreeser- Columbia- 
Lenore + Lenore 


74.8 | 


132 132 
91.68 
60 60 
40 000 19 000 
2 1 
None 1 
None None 
None None 
ET. LT. 
iT. L.T. 
Solid Solid 
Solid Solid 
3 unita, 2 unite, 
each. each 
25 000 78 610 
122 "T ` 
13 Paua 
3.74 traer 
None None 
Unknown Self 
Belt 
6-7 7-12 
Overcur | Overcur- 
rent rent 
Line: Line: 
9-67; 39-57; 
G'ud: G'ad: 
9-25 12-53 
Steel Steel 
1 i 
None None 
Susp: 
9-107 (Same as 
xa hg? item. I) 
units 
Deadend: 
11 same 
Yes Yes 
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TABLE 1—PRACTICES REGARDING STABILITY FEATURES — Cont'd 
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P po o pe 


oe New 


2 


4. 


5. 


Transmission 

Voltage, kilovolts..... " 
Distance, miles........ 
Frequency, cyclea..... 
Power kilowatta sent out 


Circult arrangement 
Number of circuits... . 
Intermediate awitching 
stations... elis. 
Load taken off at inter- 
mediate poinis, kilo» 
watth. ee ee 
Synchronous condenser, 
kva at intermediate 
Point... ` 
Bussing arrangementa 
a. Sending end...,.. 


b. Receiving end..... 


Grounding 
a, Bending end...... 


b. Receiving end..... 


Generator 
Kiloyoll-amperen..... " 


Sbort-cireuit ratio (or 
Eynebronous resc- 
ance, percent) ...... 

Transient reactance zz 
pereentí............. 

Inertia constant H 

Damper winding...... 





Excitation syatem 
Exciter response, per unit 
-—Belf- or pilot exeiter.. 


Breakers and relaya 
Breaker speed, cycles... 
Relaying type......... 


Total time, cycles*. , ., 


Lightning protection 
Tower constraction.... 


Ground wires. ..... 
Counterpoigea...... 
Insulatora . 


Lightning arresters.... 






























































s Detroit. Consumers Power Company** Tennessee Valley 
Heml | temi | Remi | He@ UT) Remy | Itemy juIem VI | pem vip | Hen VII Item I 
Marysville] Saginaw- Muskegon- Grand Jackson. Flint- Battle Delhi- Toronto- Wilson- 
Northeast lint Grand Rapids Rapida Superior Delhi Creek Jackson Akron*t* Norris 
120 140 140 140 132 140 140 140 132 154 
55.5 43.3 36.2 47.1 28.8 19.4 14.3 26.5 64.0 233.4 
60 60 60 60 60 60 60 80 80 60 
40 000 160 000 $50 000 $7 800 77 500 25 000 25 000 $5 000 50 000 50 000 
2 2 i 1 i 1 1 1 i i 
None None None None None None None None None None 
None None Nons None None None None None None None 
None None Nona None None None None None None None 
H.T. H.T H.T. H.T. "Through H.T. H.T. HLT. H.T. HT. 
transformer! 
HT. HT. ELT. H.T. Through HT. ELT. H.T. LT. LT: 
transformer, 
Solid Teolated** | Isolated ** Isolated **: Isolated ** Isolated** | Isolated** | Isolated ** Solid 2 reactors 
neutral neutral neutral neutral neutral neutral neutral {each 35 ohms) 
Duground-| laolated Taolaied Taolated Solid Taolated Trolated isolated Solid Solid 
ed neutral | neutral neutral neutral neutral neutral 
$ unite, 140 000 50 000 50 000 no tae .. 50 000 erare 140 000 2 unita, each 
total 56 000 
396 000 (at Norris) 
1.02 1.0 1.0 1.0 |j... TERM PES ERES 1.0 — |...... TER 1.0 1.045 
23.4 10-12 10-12 10-20 A PR Mess Me IA 10-12 40.7 
6.6 teen ene A PA AA PaO es e]e eene PP kasa 
Nome E ee. . A AA tee essel. eme eene TM Copper 
Hand reg- $9.0 O A O PA erae ann A A A ` 1.0 
ulation Pilot Pilot Pilot Pilot Pilot Pilot 
6 8-20 38-20 3 8-20 8-20 3-20 8-20 3-20 . 8 
Differen- | Impedance i Step dis- Step dis- | Impedance | Impedance | Impedance | Impedanes | High-speed | Simultaneous 
tial tance tance step dia- with carrier, 
tance or sequential 
with distance 
& 20-32 10-22 10 20-82 20-32 20-32 20-32 10-22 sehr hme ve 
Steel Steel Steal Bteel Steel Steel Steel Stoel Steel Steel except 
Tenn, R. to 
Monteagle 
(wood) 
1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
None None None None None None None None None None 
Susp: Susp: : Susp: (Same as | Susp: | Susp: Susp: Susp: Susp: 17.5 miles; 
9-5* $44" 10-534" item II) |. 10-8" 10-5347 9-434” 10-494" 10-584" Susp: 19-516” 
unite units unite unita anita units units units units 
Deadend: 9-5*47 Deadend: Deadend: Deadend: | Deadend: | Deadend: | Deadend: Deadend: 
10-same unite 1i-same 12-same ii-same 12-same Laane 11.same 71 game 
12-444" 96 miles; 
units Susp: 
Deadend 8-814" unite 
11-53" Deadend: 
unita il same 
120 miles: 
Susp: 16-1034" 
units or 
19-514" unite 
Deadends; 
21-516” unite 
Yes Yes Yes Yea Yes Yea Yes Yes Yes Yes 

















AAA AAA M EE 


*Note: In certain cases of sequential tripping, time given applies to Srst breaker only. 


**Editor'a note: Tha Consumers Power 


only up to that time. 
Editor's note: Item VIII Toronto-Akron is part of the Ohio Edison Co. system. 


ompany in 1940 changed their 140 kv system from isolated neutral to solidly grounded system. AU information in this table holds 
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Pennsylvania and New Jersey Interconnection 
Pennsylvania Water Philadelphia 
and Power Co. Electric Co, Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Public Service Etectric and Gas Company 
Item 1 item 11 
Safe Hemi (| item Te | Plymouth ltern 1 Item IE item IH 
Harbor- Harbor- Pim nth , Mig.- Plymouth Mig.- Plymouth Mtg.- Beigfried- 
Ww ashing- Perryville Mig W egre Seigiried Roseland Itoseiand 
A. Transmission 
1. Voltage, kilovolta...... 230 132 220 85 220 220 220 
2. Distance, miles... .... $2 30 67.6 10 48.7 75.8 83.7 
3. Frequency, cycles. ..., 60 25—] phase 80 gö 50 60 60 
4. Power kilowattssentout 168 000 49 400 252 000 212 000 185 0007 185 000+ 186 000f 
B. Circuit arrangement 
1. Number of cireulta...,.. 1 á 2 3 i 1 1 
2 Intermediate switching 
stations. 0... 1... None None None None None None None 
3) Load taken off at inter- 
mediate points, kilo- 
LL EN None None None None None None None 
d: Synchronous condenser, 
kva at intermediate 
Points... annae None Nona None None None None None 
5$: Buming arrangements o 
a. Sending end...... None Nona H.T. HT. H.T. H.T H.T 
b, Receiving end..... None None H.T. HT. H.T. RT. HT. 
8: Grounding 
a. Sending end...... Solid Midpoint of Solid Solid Bolid Solid Solid 
b. Receiving end... .. Solid tranafa. Solid Bolid Solid Solid Solid 
grounded 
through 
330-ohm 
resistance 
€. Generator 
1. Kilovolt-amperes...... B units, 135 O00—— Cien. T units, TOTEM Intersystem tie Intersystem tie Intersystem tio 
total (31 250-Freq.| total 280 000 
155 500 chgr. 
2. Short-cireuit ratio (or 
asynchronous react- 
ance percent}... aar foranas A T Lor... A AA IDO PR dar ro " 
$: Transient reactance 27 
perceni.......... s. 126.7-29.0 27.5 26-28 seran tre hara E PA PA TM T T 
4. Inertia constant H..... 3.31 4.3 eee Hh hh 
5. Damper winding...... | Copper Copper 7 eas enndem trea 
T. Excitation system 
l. Exciterresponse,perunit 225 209 $.2-3.8 — ........ ae bebe eee eee pees ens lr er rn rd rar 
—self- or pilot exciter. | volts/Bec volta/aec 
E. Breakers and relays 
1. Breaker speed, cycles... 8 3.5 s12 8 8-12 3.58 3.5106 
2. Relaying type......... | Distance | Voltage Phase: Phase: Phaset: (Same sa Item 1) (Same as Item 1) 
balanes Hi-speeddiff.| Induction Directional imped- 
Induction impedance | ance 
impedance G'nd: Ground: 
G'nd: hi-speed. Hi-apeed directional 
hi-apeed directional | overcurreñt 
diff. & hi- overcurrent! 
speed ] 
overcurrent 
8. Total time cycles*..... 9-10 8.5 Phase: 9-18 Phase: Phase: 0-76 Phase: 0-75 Phase: 12-80 
G'ná: 9-18 20-66-150 Gr'd: 9-35 or 70-00 Grid; 9-36 or 50-100 Gr'd: 12-30 or 60-100 
G'nd:6-18-60 
F. Lightning protection 
1. Tower construction, .,. Steel Steel Steal Steel Steel Steel Steel 
2. Ground wires. ......., 2 t 3 2 2 2 2 2 
3. Counterpoises......... | Crowfoot | Crowfoot None Continuous None None except grdg. cable at (Same as Item 11) 
systera | system, type, 3.7 | high-res. tower footings 
mile section 
4 Tnsulatora. cece. E El 12-54 Susp: 16-554" | Susp: 8-634"| Suep: 16-694" unite | Buap: 16 or 15-534" units | Busp: 14, 16, or 18-644" 
unita unite unite unite Deadend: 18-same Deadend: 13 or 20-same unita 
Deadend: i Deadond: 18 or 20-sume 
l&-antne Deadend; | 
9-ss&tne f 
5. Lightning mrreptera, ... Yes None Yes Yes Plymouth Mig. only Plymouth Mtg. only None 


“Note: In certain capes of sequential tripping, 
{Based on thermal conditions, 


time given applies to first breaker only, 








iHigh-apeed directional impedance phage relays installed at Plymouth Meeting end of tems I and IL 
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TABLE 2—STATISTICS OF UTILITIES WITH SALES EXCEEDING Two-BILLION KWH 


Privarety Ownep Exvecraic Uruatires(a} 





Installed Capacity in Kw 














: Sales Generation 
Line Company Million | Million 
Ew Hr Ew Hr Steam Hydraulic Total(e} 
1 | Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc......... 10 176 11177 2 567 700(e) 2567 700 
2 | Commonwealth Edison Company..............-..000000- 9 582 8 703 1 590 000 1 590 000 
8 | Pacific Gas and Electric Company...........-0.. 000000 9 047 8 660 667 629 969 233 1 637 748 
4 | Philadelphia Electric Company. .......oo.ooocooocoroco mo 7 369 6 268 i 255 250 1 255 250 
6 | Southern California Edison Company................... 6 164 6 799 521500 | 441 020(e) 962 520 
6 | The Detroit Edison Company and Subsidiaries........... 6 136 6 876 1 300 000 8 300(e) | 1 308 300 
7 | The Ohio Power Company...... llle sse 5 065 5 127 799 000 4 000 803 000 
8 | Publio Service Electric and Gas Company..............- 4 989 5 871 i 411 150 1 411 140 
9 | Duke Power Company. -.00..0000000000000 00000 cee eee 4 785 5 225 660 150 497 273(e) | 1 157 498 
10 | Appalachian Electric Power Company, Ine.(£)........ LLL. 4 390 4 362 601 890 121 517 724 257 
31 | Alabama Power Company... sss eese 4351 4 302 285 000(g) | 414 50000 699 560 
12 | Union Electric Power Company................-....-5- 4228 4176 602 500 116 000 718 500 
13 | The Niagara Falls Power Company..................... 4 194 3 485 374 800(e) 374 800 
14 | The Cleveland Electrie Illuminating Company............ 4123 4 421 690 000 690 000 
15 | Buffalo Niagara Electrio CorporatioB......oooooocoooooo. 3 979 3 589 625 000 46 787 671 787 
16 | Duquesne Light Company... .. lille ern 3 779 3 953 624 000 624 000 
i7 | Georgia Power COMPpany -.....coooocoooranrarcrannena oo 3770 | 3509 444 000 286 300(i) 730 914 
18 | Consumers Power Company... .0ooccornennos.. ara na 3 633 3 932 602 000 148 015 750 015 
19 | West Penn Power Company........0.... 0.0. eee eee enes 3 303 3 469 588 500 50 2150) 638 715 
20 | Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. ............ 3 252 1 $01 365 000 600 365 600 
21 | Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore... 0.000. rra 3 166 2 565 519 500 519 500 
22 | Pennsylvania Power and Light Company...............5 2 974 2 589 406 462 44 373 451 035 
23 | Boston Edison CompanY.. ss., sesuur 0000 ceca cece esse 2 804 2 879 557 610 250(e) 557 860 
24 | Union Eleetrie Company of Missouri............ lesse. 2 796 859 118 500(e) | 129 000 247 500 
25 | Wisconsin Electric Power Company.................0005 2 780 3 029 674 500 674 500 
26 | Virginia Electric and Power Company... ..ocooomorranaro 2 427 2 629 447 500 37 141 (e) 484 341 
27 | Northern States Power Company... a 2 412 2 556 452 020 18 040(e) 406 225 
28 | Chicago District Electric Generating Corp............... 2 362 2 362 358 000 358 000 
29 | The Montana Power Company.......0......00e eee eee 2300(k)| 2485 317 540 317 540 
30 | Beech Bottom Power Company, Inc{D.......0...20 00005 2 2801) 2 280(1 | 300 0000} 300 000(D) 

31 | Puget Sound Power and Light Company................- 2 250 1 629 93 006 194 750(e) 287 750 
32 | New England Power Company(m}..............0 0020 eee 2 249 378 17 500 132 420 149 920 
33 | The Washington Water Power Company....:........0005 2 146 1374 203 210 203 210 
34 | The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company............... 2 130 2 253 470 000 470 000 
35 | Indiana and Michigan Electric Company(t)............006 2 102 1575 300 000 22 004 322 004 
36 | Central New York Power Corporation(n)................ 2 046 2 549 270 000 220 102(0) 490 102 
37 Ohio Edison Company... iiis 0 caca sees 2 043 2118 427 000 1 950 428 950 
38 | Potomac Electric Power Company.............0.00.006- 2 007 2 369 505 000 505 000 
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TABLE 2-—STATISTICS OF UTILITIES WITH SALES EXCEEDING Two-BILLION KWH—Cont, 


PusicLy Ownep ELECTRIC UTILITIES(D) 





Installed Capacity in Kw 






Balea(d) 
Million 
Kw Hr 


Generation 
Million 
Kw Hr 




















Steam Hydraulic Totalíe) 

Tennessee Valley Authority(p). 0.0.0... 60sec neces 425 850 i 809 582 2 236 282 
Bonneville Power Administration(q).......i 0.000.000 eee 
U.8. Bureau of Reclamation Columbia Basin Project (Grand 

Coulee Dam)(p)..... isses e 992 000 992 000 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Boulder Canyon Project(r). .. 1 034 800 1 034 800 
U.S. Corps of Engineers—Bonneville Dam Project(p)..... 518 400 518 400 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power(p)......... 257 500(s) 126 025 383 525 








Data taken from Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States—1948, published by the Federal Power Commission. 


Data taken from Statistics of Publicly Owned Electric Utilities—1948, published by the Federal Power Commission. 
Total includes internal combustion engine capacity, 


Sum of sales to ultimate customers and sales for resale. 


Excludes some capacity owned by others and operated by respondent or capacity leased from others. See Federal Power Commission 
publication(a) for exact amount. 


Report refiects acquisition of Holston River Power Company; acquired June 30, 1948. 

Excludes 40 000 kw leased from others and 10 340 kw owned and operated by others for the account of respondent, 
Excludes 8000 kw owned by others and operated as a joint facility. 

Includes 2000 kw leased to others; excludes 2800 kw leased from others, 

Includes 50 000 kw leased to others. 

Excludes 56 882 thousand kwh billed but not delivered. 


Company has no utility plant but operates the Windsor steam electric generating station for the account of its two owners, West Penn 
Power Company and Ohio Power Company. The output of the station is also included in the energy accounts of the owner-companies. 


Report. reflects acquisition of properties of the Bellow Falls Hydro-Electrie Corporation on July 28, 1948 but not the acquisition of 
Eastern Massachusetts Electric Company acquired at the close of business on December 31, 1948. 


Report reflects acquisition of Northern Development Corporation; acquired July 31, 1948. 
Includes 8000 kw jointly owned; excludes 7040 kw leased from others. 
Report for year ended June 30, 1948. 


Marketing agent for power generated at Bonneville Dam Project and Columbia Basin Project (Grand Coulee Dam). 
Report for year ended June 30, 1948. 


Report for year ended May 31, 1948, 
Excludes 50 000 kw leased from others, 
Report reflecta acquisition of Indiana Service Corp.; acquired August 31, 1948, 
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TABLE 3—LIGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION OF 110 Kv To 165 Kv LINES* 





































































































































































































Line Construction Lightning Protection 
m e ru Counter- | Grounds Gr. Res. of 
E Conductor EE insulators ES Poises Rod Structures 
z Height irs gc 
^ : at Tower (EO Hav : E] 
E [B| 2 | Minch [Ea E, 4 E e 
; E i gee [30 ae (1 | 21 E 
E 2| & | : Ba us £55|91|] "^ | S818 || s ia] Ë 
E 8l z|ii Ë . z?|89 a | 4 | galgal 3 | ES 9 E] z Zig 
513 21$ 13] 8g lelzZisisilss| $15 ¿05 63 B | ES Se [El s £ s 
oid E 1321213 Alja [Se Bel 2) a [Sed joe! 4 | zà ix a) Rm EJA 
112 3 |4 5 8 7 8 | 9 ¡10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 ib 161 17 18 | 12120 | 21 22 | 23 | 
1 A L132]| 1 | 82.5 | 8 | 10) | 52 | 52 | 52 11.8| 534 | 10 | 12 | 62/50) A | Yes | Yes [1900 2 | Np) | 68 ..... 
2] a 111011 138% W | 16) 30 | 20 | 30 1 5. Bia 6 7 | 36/45 | A | No | Yes | 632, 0 No 0 1 
201 AA 1110] 1 5. SL... 230 | 30 | 30; 8 i5, 7 & 142/45 | A | Yes | No | 645) 1 No 0 Q 
2| B [120 | 2 | 87.6 | W| 1g) | 30) 30 | 30 | 5.7) 5 8 | 9 | 42/45 | A | Yes | No | 491, 0 |. No | Q Jesse 
20 [110] 1 | 58.3; Wi 10) | 60 | 50] 40) 5.71 53 | 7 8 [88/45 ¡ A | Yes | No | 460, 0 No | 0 |... 
zi D | 10} 2) 62.97 8 | ith) |60|60 60] 9 | 5K] ê 9 eee O | No | No | 881] 2 No 0 o 
3 A | 154 | 2 : 28.7 | S i 16D | 36 | 36 | 36 ]12.6 5 10 | 12 | 55/- | A | Yes | No | 977| 1 No | 9 | No 
4 A [115 | 2 16.5] B a 46/46/4615 | 534] 98 | 9 | 36/45 | C | No | Yes | 606) 25 j No | 0 | No 
4| B 1115] 2:306] 8 | MD |46 46) 46] 8 | 5 gs | gs | 36/45 | C | No | Yes | 600. 2| No | @ | No 
4| C | n5] 212.2] 8 id 46 | 46 | 46 | 8. | 534 95 a | 86/45 | C |. No Yes | 600| 2t No 9 | No 
4 D|nsimissTisg 1D [46]|48|465]|8 |58 g [36/45 | C | Vea | Yes | 800) 28) No 0 | No 
4| E | 15i 1 |19.35| 8 | HD |46]| 461 46 ! 8. ¡5% | 96 | 95 | 46/45 | C |. No | Xes | 600) 2 No | 0 | No 
4 F |15]| 1 378|8 | HD 146] 46146 | 8 [5354 | 95 | g | 38/45 | C | No | Yes | 600 2 No 0 ¡No 
& A | 132] 2 131.9} 5 | 10) 100] 87 | 74 JIB |5 9 | 11 | 42/45) À |. No | No | 790 2 No | 0 | No 
8| B | 132] 2 | 36.9 | S8 | 1(b) [100 | 87 | 74 118 | 554 |. 9 (11 | 42/38 | A |. No | No | 814) 2 No | 0 | No 
8 C l132 | 294 | 4.5] 8 | r) noo|sz i74 13 | sag | 9 | 11 | 42/45 | A | No | No | 795| 2 No | 0 | No 
8| D 132| 2 | 22.4; S | 1b) 100,87 | 74 13 |5 9 | 11 | 42/45 | A | No | No | 849 2 No | 0 | No 
8 E | 182] 2 28.8) $ 10) 1 97 | 84) 71 13 [514] 9 11 | 42/45 | A | No | Yes | 5121 2 No 9 | No 
9| A | titel 2 123.61 8 | 1) : 70 | 60 | 80 | 8.6) 534 | 6 60/30 : C | Ne No | 560| 2 No 90 | No 
13 A | 132) 1 79.9 | 8 | lis) ¡69 | 57 [45 10 15 10 | 21 | 48/45 | A | Yes | Yes” | 880) 1 No j9 | No 
I 
ial B | 182] : | 54.0] 3 | ila) | T6 84 | 52 [0.7] 5 10 | 11 | 48/45 | A | Yes | Yes? | 970| 1 No o | No 
iz O | 132] 1 | 26.4 ^8 | Ha) | 69 57 | 45 30 |5 10 | 11 | 48/45 | A | Yes | Yes” | 8801 1 No 10 | No 
13 D | 132] f 8.2; 8 ] lu) | 76 | 64 | 52 120.3] 5 1 | 11 | 48/45 | A | Yes | Yes | 970! 1 No | 0 | Ne 
13 DD | 132 | 1 (323.8 | 8 | Ka) | 75 | 63 | 51 [10.3 5 i0 | 11 | #1/45 | C | No | No ¡770 1 No | 0 | 2 
14| A 182] £ : 14.8 [ S | 160 | 76) 64) 52 | 0.2] 6 | 9 | 11 | 45/48 | C | No | No | 701 I No | 0 | No 
5 A i132 | 161309 | 8 | ith} | 74] 01 | 48/9 | 6 3 8 |60/30 | C | No | No | 500 ja} No |0; 2 
18| B |132| 15:1 27.8 | B | ibs | T4161 | 48 | 9. 1 6 8 8 | 850/20] C ' No | No | 500 (a) | No 0|2 
13, O | 182] 1 1309 | 8 | iib | 81 | 68 | 55 10.4] € 8 8 | 60/30) C No | No | 500 No Ü 2 
15} D | 182] dei 42.2 | 8 i| Hb) [84| 71,58| 9 | 6 8 3 | 60/80 | C : No | No ¿880 (3 | iim | 8 2 
15; E | 182) je! 61.7] B | 10) | 34 | 71 | 5819 |6 8 3 | 60/80 | C : No ; No : 880: (a, ] i(n} | 3 2 
i : 
i5 EF 32] 11244] 8 Mb | 84 | 71 | 58 |10.4| 814 8 3 | 60/30) C No No | 880) E Na 0 | No 
5| G | 132] 1 28.7] 8 | I) (9471 58 9 ¡61g | 8 8 |60/30; C | No | No | 880) E Ne joj 2 
45] H | 132 | 2 136.9] 8 | Hb) 184; 71 |58 | 9 163] 8 8 ¡60/30 C | No | No |880 2 ; No 10 | 2 
15, I j132|[ 1.106) 8 | 100) ¿84 71 | 88 | 9 ¡6% | 8 8 0/. C | No | No | 880 2 No | 9| 2 
16 A 1110 1 | 79.4 1| Wi} 10) | 48 | 48 1 43 ....| 5% | 8 9 | 31/45) C | No | No | 509| 0 No 0 | No 
18| B i110) 1 | 83.71 W) p | 49 | 49 | 49 110.5 582 | 8 9 b.e. A | Yes | No | 592| 2 No ij0| 2 
17 A 1132] 1 (50.3 | S | 10) | 70, 58} 46 | 8.5, 434 | 10 | 12 [47/50 A | No | No | 588 1 No i0 | No 
i) B |i33| £ 27:9) 8] 10 | 70 | sai ae | 8.5 49 | 10 | 12 | 37/20 | C | No | No | &08 1 No | 0 | No 
17) © | 192 | 1 | 22.47) 8 | lía) | 70 | 58 | d6 | 8.5) 4 10 | 12 | 47/50 | C | No | No | 812) 1 Na | 0 | No 
D [imi 29:4; B |1(mb,e)| 70 | 68 | 46 | 8.5] 48g | 10 | 12 | 47/50 | A-C| No | No | 5881-2] No | O 7 4 
i7 E 132| i |228] & | dah) | 72 | 58 1 47 | 9.8] 524 39/11 /12/14 37/50 | C | No | No | 602/1-2) No | O | 4 
177, F |132| 1| 7.8/8 | tea 72/59 47 | 9.5 494 | 10 | 12 | 87760 | C | No | No | 501) 1 Ne | 0 | No 
17; G ] i32] 1 | 52:3 | S [1(a,b,e3| 70 | 58 | 46 1 8.5| 434 |10/12]12/14| 37/50 | A-C| No | Ne i590 1-2| No 0 4 
17 H [132] P | ela | 8 | ia | 70 238 48 | 8.5| 4% 10 | i2 | 37/00 | A | No | No 603 1'| No | 98 | Ne 
18 A | 132] 1 58| S | 10 |76|63|50 11 | 5 16 | 32 148/38: C | No | No | 644 1 No 9 |2-3 
i8 B |132} 2 | 18.0] 8 | lía) |76 63] 50 [11 i5 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C | No | No | 680) 1 No | 0 | 2-3 
18} C | 132: 2 | 185.0 | & | lí) | 76 63 | 50 (11 15 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C | No | No | 680) t Na | 0 | 2-3 
18 D |132| 2 | 8.9] B | la | 761 463 |50 11 i5 16 | 12 | 48/88) C | No | No | 715) t No |0 | 2-3 
18 E | 132 | 1 8.9] 8 | Ha) ! 76] 63 | 56 (11 15 O | 12 [48/38 | C | No | No |715 1 No | @ | 2-3 
18 F 1132, 2 | 998] Ha) 176168 | 50 [11 (5 10 | 12 | 48/88 | C | No | No | 710) i No | 6 | 2-3 
is} G | 1392/2) 9.9 | 8 | ita) | 768) 63] 50 111 lš 10 | 12 | 4/38 | C | No | No | 720) 1 No | @ | 2-3 
18| H | 132] 2 | 64; S | ifs) | 76 1 63]| 50 f1l 5 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C o | No | 650. 1 No | 0 | 2-3 
is} 1 | 132| 1 | 6.1 | 8 | la) | 76 | 63 ] 80 1i ¡5 10 | 12 | 48/388 | C | No | No | 675] 1 Nu | Q | 2-3 
18 3 i132: 2 | 5.3 1 S | la) | 76) 63] 50 11 |S 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C | No | No | 715! 1 No |0 | 2-3 
18 K i132| 2 | 6.5) 8 | lt) | 76) 63 | 50 11 |3 10 | 12 | 48/88) C | No i No | 8801 1 No | 6 | 2-3 
18 L | 132] 2 |53.2 | 8 | ifs) | 78 | 68:50 311 | 8 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C | No | No | 695 1 No 109 |2-3 (Bd... neant 
18 M | 132| 2 | 8.1, 8 | 1) |76|62]50 11 |5 10 | 12 | 48/28] C | Ne | No | 700 1 No 6 | 2-3 | (D isse een 
18 N |132| 2 | 67.8 | 8 | lis) | 76162] 50 11 |5 10 | 12 | 48/38 | C | No | No | 695 1 No | 6 | 2-3 (Di... E cece 
20] A | 140 | 1 1248.0) 8 | 1d) | 52 | 46 | 40 4M | 10 : 12 | 48/20 | C | No | No |520 0 | No | @ | 0 | 0 ..... eese 
200 B | i40} 2 | 43.5 | 8 (a) | 89 | 57 | 45 | 7.7| 437. 9 [11-121 48/20 | © | No | Ne | 665 1 No 106 | 0 | 0 ..... eese . 
20) C | 140 | 1 | 44.8 | 8 | Had) | 52 | 46 | 40 1 6.71 454 | 10 | 12 20] | No | No | 564| 1 No | 0 !16:|100| 39 | 19.5 | 155 
20| D | 149 11/21 882:| S | Iasi | 48 | 48 | 48 | 6.7| 4347| 10 |1i-12| 48/20 | A-C] No |Yes-No 710 2-1| No | O | 1,014) 100 65-25 |20-8.7]130-55 
20) E | 140| 1 | 62.0} 8 | Ha) |64 52] 40 | 7 | 48 | 10 | 12 C | No | No | 517. 1 No | 0) 0 |0 es . . 
A (1012 150418 | itb) | 60) 51] 4a] 7 (5 & | 30 L...... C | No | No | 630 1 Na 0| 0/0 . 
21 B |157 2 189.0] S | la) | 8$ | 74 | 63 [124,6 10 seo. A | Yes | No [1055] 1 ]i(mg)] i4; 0 | 0 
H t 
21 C | 110) 2 68.3 | 8 | Ka) | 73] 82 51|0 ¡5 8 |) 10 L...... A-XU| Na | No | 830) 1 No 0] ajo 
21 D | 110] 1 | 68.3 | W| 1d) [36132 | 2a) 4 j5 7 9 A | No | No | 330 : Ne | 0 L.... Q 
E 110] 1 | 54.8) 8] 11 | er} oi] ar) z7 Is 8 i 10 A | Yes | No ii dp [88] ð |ð 
21 F | 110) 2 103.6 | 8 | ite) | 85 | 74 | 63. 12.3; 5 B | 10 ¡A | Yes | No |1086) 1 No | 09] 9 19 [....L......l- 
22| A |110| 2 | 86.6) 8 | 109 |62 | 54 | 4G | 8.8| 576 ] 7 8 |85/48 | A | No | Na | 530j 2 No |06]9 | @ | 51 L..........- 
22) B |10| 2 | 86.5] 8 | ith} [62152] 42] 8.2 a 7 8 | 38/48] A | No | Na | 530; 1 No Jojolo 
22 C | 165} 2 ]185.2 | 8 | 109 | 74 | 62 | de | 9.5) 43 10 : 12 | 44/45 | A | Yes | No | 880) 2 No | 0] 010 
3) A Jim t | 284 | S | ra | 58 141 | 41 1191535. 10 | 32 | 50/48 | A | No | Yes 1410 1 No | 0: 0 0 
22} © | 1323 2 | 556.9 | 8 | ita) | 88 | 70] 57 11.9: 434 10 | 12 | 47/45 | A | Yes | No | 975| 2 | (Go) 131] 5 | 82 
23| D | 132 | 1 [30.7 | 8 | ite) | 88 | 70 | 57 116.9 8 10 | 12 | 50/48 | A | No | Yes (1195) 1 No |0]|0 | 6 
23 G | 192: 2 } 68.0 | B | ita) | 83 | 70 | 57 [10.9| 437| 10 | 12 ¡47/45 | A | No | Yes ¡1270 I li@mo.g)} 16 | 0 | 6 
28 H | 132 | 2 128.718 | ie) | 99 | 78 | 65 |12.9 5% | li2] 12 ¡50/45 | A | No | Yes |1175 1 No, | @ | 9 | @ 
23 J (132: 2 | 89.5 | B | Me) | B3 | 70 | 57 10.9| 434] 120] 12 | 60745 | A | Yes | No |1000) i No 1010 1 6 
23: K 132| 2 | 63.2 | 8 | Ha) 70 | 57 110.0) 514*| 19 | 12 | 50/45 | A | Yes | No [1100 1 Ne | af ado 
23 L | 1323 2 ' 18.1 ! S | it) ! 76 ! 63 | 50 12.9 516) 10 | 12 55/45 * A ' No ' Yes 1620 1 Ne 0'0 ' 0 























For Footnotes See Ead of this Table. Figure 1 on page 798, 
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Appendix 


TABLE 3-—LiGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION OF 110 Kv TO 165 Kv Lings—Cont’d 

















F a Line Operation 
auli Clearing T Y 
i Outages Due to Lightning Cases of 
Time (Cycles) One Cireuit / Two Circuit * 
a e Considering 
* Relays N tet E e Pw] Improvements 
af | a Te REED. |as e wz | To Better Line | 
mw > ES sla 35 Uo ei Bele pis £2 Performance E 
$8 (22 alos CEFER ENE E 
" Be ~ iu^ S2 fz|$$9| 5% 
is 155 168128 81812 818/28 8 | 5 | ste 55 5 8: 420 Es JE 
de Bo) Ojeda) 21212132139: APS RS | Ejaan jaio nE 24) 6d Ó 
28 31] 22 37 [ 38 | a9 | 40 | 41 | 42 43 44 | 45 | 40 | 47 | 48 49 1]|2 
RR 15 | 7 2 i 3 1 1,5 1 | 4 | 8 | 50) No Yes IJA 
T B| 4 wā & |a 28.7 o joj Hja]. LA 
T .[8]4 1]|]:]H]a0 .| 2 | AA 
P-T+ 8 5 15 6 16 22 38.0 o ü H | 40 | 2 B 
P 15 48 ¡8 | 5 16 | 12 | 10 | 36 23.0 9|O|H |40 2c 
RR-P+ | 12 66 18 | 5 i..... eese 115 | 10 | 2 16 | 10 20.00 | 0 10 | n | 40 21D 
Hus 4 ue 8 | 10 | 0/9 | 0/5 0/14] 0/6 | 0/6 | 0/8 [07101 0/11 [0/15] 0/8 | 0/35.5 | 0 | £ | 8 | 62 314 
RR 1 25 | 8 | 12, 3/0 | 3/2 | 4/5 | 0/1 | 3/0 1110/3] 3/0 | 4/0 | 4/0 | 5/1 | 25/7.3 | o | 0 | M | 22 144 
RR 1 16 18 | 12 | 4/0 | 8/0 | 5/0 | 1/0 | 3/0 1 5/0 | 2/0 | 4/0 | 5/0 | 6/0 14/0 6 | 0 | M | 22 4 iB 
RR 1 38 | 8 | 9 L....|..... 0/0 | 2/0 | 0/0 : 9/0 | 0/0 0/0 1/0 | 1/O | 3.8/0 | 6 | 0 | M | 22 4/0 
i 
RR 1 16 117] 9 j|... 0/0 | 7/1 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0] 1/0 | aye | 7/0 | ayo | 14/05 | 0 | O | M | 22 43D 
RR 3 20 Lip] O A bw. 1 4 1 1 2 4 9 9.5 010 | M | 22 455 
RR 1 5 8 |! idi... ESSE A A Den eese 4 22.5 o | O | M | 22 4|F 
RH 6 120 | 6 | 16 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 (0/0 | 1/0 1 0/0 | 6/O | 0/0 | 0/0 j 1/0 | 1.8/0 |0 | Oo | M | 28 8|4À 
RR 6 188 | 12 | 9 | 6/0 | 2/0 | 1/0 | 6/0 | 0/0 | 0/1 | 9/0 | 0/0] 1/1 | 6/0] 8.6/1.8 0 | O | M | 28 8:HB 
RR 6 168 | i2 9 | 0/0] 2/0 | 0/0 | 070 | 0/0 | ove [8/0 | 0/0 | 0/6 0/1] 4.4/2.2] 0 0 | M | 28 | Yes No & 1 ¢ 
RR 6 174 | 6 | 9 [.... 0/0 1 g/O | 0/1 | 070 | 0/8 | 6/0 | 0/0 ; 0/1 | 6/0 0/1 010 | M/ 28 Yes No 8p 
RR 12 | 150 ¡121 9 jo... 0/1] 1/1 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 1/1 | 8/2 | 8/1 1 3/1 | 2/2] 6.4/3.8 | 0 | 0 | M 28 | No Yes-Cp. 8iE 
No 18 ; 120 | 18 | 28 |. 0 o E 2 0 4 3 2 + 1 7.20 o | 0 | 8 | 35 | Yes | Yes Cp, & Gr. Rds| 9 | A 
LH 3 42 i3 | li i 3 4 6 5 I 1 5 3 3.9 0 6 | H | 40 | Yes |Yes-Reduce Gr. Res.) 13 | A 
LH 3 15 1139101838 10 1|2]|2i;851|3 213 3.9 0 | O | H | 40; Yes [Yes-Reduce Gr. Res| 13 : B 
LH 3 29 13 | 12 1 9 0 ü 1 o 2 1 I 2 30 0 o | M |40 i Yes |Yes-Reduce Or. Res.) 133 C 
LH ; 3 29 8 | IIl 0} |M | 40 | Yes |Yes-Reduce Gr, Res.| 13 | D 
LH 3 z9 |s 11 ell. A E E) 1 119 |] 6 7.1 0 [9 | M 40 | Yes io 13 | DD 
No 1 B * di 314 | M 40! Yes No 14 | À 
LR 5 No | 36 | 14 G i 0 2 0 0 o o 1.9 910 |8 | a2] Yes No 15| A 
No 5 No | i6 | il 1 0 0 o 9 ù 0 0 0.35 O} ao] 8 | 42) Yes No 15 | B 
RRb 2 No | i6 | 7 0 0 1 o 0 Q 0 9 0.41 010 18 | 42) Yes No 1510 
No 5 No | $16 | U |... def ee 0 2 1 1 2 2.75 0 |G] S | 42] Yes No 15] D 
No | 5 No |H] 9 1 6 0 1 0 1 2 a 2.0 ù ¡0 | 8 | 42 | Yes No 13 | E 
HR» 5 No |111 8 2 i 2 0 1 1 n i 7.3 010] 8 | 42 | Yes No 15) FE 
No 1 No |16 | 13] 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 9060 1.0 0 | 80 | H | 42 | Yes No 15] G 
No 1 No | 36 10 0/6 | ofo | 0/1] 1/0 | ovo | 1/0 | 1/0 1 1/O | 1/0 1 1/0 | 1.5/0.(3| 0 L6 | H | a2 | Yes No 51H 
No 1 No | 16 13] 0 0 Q [n 0 0 a 0 v 1 0.9 0 | @ | H 1 42) Yes No 15] 1 
HH 12 No | 9 | 9 Lisvssfecseefeeeseleveee 6 | 22 | 82 | 15 | 13 | 23 24 012 |L..]38 i,... No 16] A 
ere ? 42 ] 12 ee re Se E ee Oe Os A 8 4 2 5.5 OO [.... 383 |.... No 16] B 
LH 60 No | #2] 14] 6 7 T ? 7 3 3 2 3 ? 9.5 0} 6 | H 35) No No HE 
LH 60 No | 12/12] 1 2 2 o 0 G 2 1 3 0 4.0 0/0 j H | 35 | No No I7i B 
TC 60 No 112/13] 2 6 2 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 5.8 0 | 0 | H | 35 | No No via 
LH-P 8i No | 12] 7 |j..........]..... 0 o 0 2 1 o i 2.0 0 0 | H | 35 | Yes No iin 
P-T 81 Ne i 8 | 2 |...........].........- deesse Bebes 1 o 2.2 010 H | 35] Yes No 17| E 
FC 27 No | 12] 12] 1 2 0 o 0 0 0 0 0 0 3.8 030. H | 35 | Yes No 17 | F 
LH-P | 60 Ne 1121 2 j....).....]... deeds i D 1.0 0 |o j H 35 Yes | No iG 
LH 60 Ne i12 | 12 O O A poa ebur 3 5 5.3 0]0|H|35] No No IziH 
No O fen 12 | 1 a ü ô 2 1 1 0 0 a 13.3 010 FM | 38] Yes No iB|A 
No senate 12 | 0/0 | 3/0 | 0/0 | 2/0 | 0/1 | 9/0 | 0/0 | 0/6 | o/o | 0/0 | 2.8/0.6 | o G iM | 28 | Yes i No 18 | B 
No A A 10] 9 | 1/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 9/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 1/0 | 0/06 | 1.7/0 1] 11M | 38 | Yes No ig | C 
Na faseh MON I1; 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 (0/1 | 0/0 1 0/0 | 1/0] 0/0 | 1.1/1.1] 0 | 0 | M | 38 | Yes No 181 D 
No 10 0 i 0 a i 0 1 U 1 a . Q 0 | M1 38 i Yes No 18, E 
9 0 |: M; 38 | Yes Ne 187 F 
i 1 M | 38 | Yes No 1 11 G 
Oo | oO | M | 38 ¡Yes Ko 18 | 1 
O | 0 |} M |} 38] Yes No 18 | 1 
6 | 0 | M | 38] Yes No i8] J 
o | 0 | M1] 38 | Yes No 138 K 
9 | 6 |M | 38! Yes No 18 | X 
9 @ iM | 38 i Yes No 18| M 
G | 0 |M|38 | No | Yes-Gr. Rds, € Cp) J8 | N 
2 2 | M| 35 Yos Yes-Ur.Kds. «Gr. Wr. | 20 | A 
o|o j Ma5 Yes | No 20| B 
& 1} 1 1M | a6? ¥es | Yes-Cp. 20 | C 
3 . 0 o . 0 9 | M | 36; Yes | Yes-Cp. 20] D 
1 I ul. i 4 | . 2 13M | 35 | No | Yes-Cp. & Gr. Rds 20 | E 
No 3 3 18| 23] 2 o 9 2 1 2 ü i 1 | Oo: 18 07 0 | L | 28 | Yes! Ne 291i A 
No 3 3 1818 Jeb elec ede dro 18 28 113/5 13/11) 58/11. 4.6/6.9: 0 Ü S8 | 25 | No | Yes-Gr. W.-Cp. & T, 21 | B 
i f | 
No 3 3 20| 8 3/4 | 070 | 2/1 | 3/5 2.8/2.4; 0 1 O | H | 25 | Yes No 21] C 
No 3 3 120/18 0 1 1 1 | 0.44 0 11 LE 125] Yes No 21 | D 
No 3 3 20 | 4 j.....L.... eese 6 T 3 9.8 0i L |25] No Yes 21] E 
No 3 3 18] 9 2/0 | 2/1 | 1/2 | 4/0 | 2.2/0.7] 0 jo | M | 25 | N Yes 2r| F 
LH 6 120 8 | 27 0/2 | 4/5 | 0/0 | 1/2 | 2.3/2.9 | Ni 3 | M | 25 | No | Yea-Cp. Inst. 1838 | 22 | A 
LH 6 iz0 | 8 | 17 4/3 | 6/5 | 4/1 | 4/3 | 8.7/4.5 NI | 2 | M Yes-Cp. inst. 1938 | 22 | B 
LH 2 38 | 4] il 12/10| 1/8 | 1/3 1 3/4 | 3.8/2.0 | NL] 1 iM Yes-Cp. Inst. 1938 | 22 | C 
No 1 $9 |?2]| 8 5 i9 7 0 13.2 o/o]s No 23. A 
RR 1 29 |22| 8 2/5 3/13] 5/4 | 0/5 4.8/8.0) 0 | 0 | M No 23 C 
RR-T! 1 29 8 | ii 2 |) t 1 a 18.8 oloj|s No-T Now Inst. | 23 | D 
RH-T= | 3.4 20 8 | 1 / 15/1] 5/2|32/8]10/0|18.0/7.3] 0 | 0 i1 S No-T&Cp, Now Insti 23 | G 
RH i 29 i & | IE i 1/8 | 3/4 | 4/0 10/8 o o0js5s No ¡23 ¡HB 
ER 1 35 5 8] 5 3/0 | 5/1 16/4| 6/13 | 0] OU No ¡23 | J 
RH i 41 319 ¿5/1 | 6/01 4/31 8.3/1.9] 0 1 0 H No 323 | K 
No 1 38 fala ' 3/1 14/4 H3.B/16.8 0 1618 Ne | 23] L 









For Footnotes See End of this 





































































































































Figure 1 on page 708. 



























Appendix 819 


TABLE 3-— LIGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION oF 110 Kv ro 165 Kv Lines—Cont’d 








































































































































































































Line Construction Lightning Protection 
e Conductor Ed lnsulators a: Counter Ground Gr. Res, of 
— pa 
^ e Z Ero 28 Number El P a El Ave. Max. 
ze |B El Min-(Ft) iW O PI a ES aol u | adl————— 
> jk & PES ¿83 £ d ga ig . ei gig 
E a & - Mel wu FEL Shige «v 3 i OB LY 
E 5 M | E ‘af 48 i ge |S E Sa we El FA m = 
& El g EA $ : EID ZG 1 Hound $ $8 lu 2 w B lx 
Ei Ble || 3013 E RISE 3 esl $8 8 | S58 5e] B | Sg he) & Ei Sia lS 
S 328 2 lal à te 2 óxido 2) dicos X | FA 2B O] Ria [se 
[| 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 18] 111 12 113 | 14 15416) 17 18 | 19 | 20 | 2b | zz i 23 | 24 
23! M | 132] 2 | 28.9 | 8 | Ka | 88 | 70 | 57 [11.9] 514 | 10 | 12 | 50/45 | A | No | Yes | 840] 1 No | Of 0 | 6 
23: N 132 | 2 | 80,8 | B Wa) 83 | 70 | 57 11.9 10 12 50/45 | A No Yes | 930; 1 No 0 0 0 
23; O 132 | 1 ¡41.2 | 8 lía) 93 | 78 | 65 12.9/ 55 9 11 | 50/ A | Yes | Yes 1160; 1 No o Q 0 
23; P | 132 | 221730 | S | la) | 83 | 70 | 57 ¡10.9 4 Ir] 12 | 47/45 | A | Yes | No (1320, 1] No | 8 | ojo 
23) R | 132| 2 (2108 8 | ita) | 83] 70 | 57 110,9 48 | 11 | 12 | 50/45 | A | Yes | No 1160] 1] No | @ | 0 0 
23, S 132 | 2 (806; 8 lm 83 | 70 | 57 111,9 $ 16 12 | 50/45 | A Yes No /1065; 1 No ü o 0 
23 U | 192 | 2 167.6) 8 | ln) | 83 | 70 | 57 10.9, age) 11 | 12 | 50/45 | A | Yes | Yco 1240 1 | No | | 0.0 
23 V i32 1 ¿37d S 1(a} 85 | 70 | 57 110.8 5lg 10 12 | 50/45 | A No Yes |l 1 No 6 0 0 
93| W | 132 | 2 | 42.9 | 8 | la) | 83 | 70 | 57 [10.9 4 12» | 12 | 80/45 | A | No | Yes [1130] 1 No 10] aoia 
23 X 132 1 i 51.8 | B lía) 70 | 97 111.9] 5% 10 12 | 50/45 | A No Yes (118% 1 No 9 o 0 
23) AA | 13211 2 | 35.0 | 8 lía) 83 | 70 1 57 111.9 5% 10 12 | 50/45 | A Yea No [1180) 1 No 9 0 Q 
23| BB | 132 1539.8) W 1(d) 85 | 35 | 35 |... 5% 10 12 ]......- A No Yes | 955) 0 No $8 0 9 
23 CC | 132 | 2 | 47.9 | 8 | 1(a) | 85 | 70 | 57 |12.9| 5% | 10 | 12 | 50/45 | A | No | Yes |1260) 1 | No |9| 0 0 
23] DD | i32 | 1 | 288.9 | 8 l(n) 88 | 70 | 57 |11.9| 533 | 10 12 | 50/45 | A No Yes |1170| 1 No IH Q 0 
23 EE | 132 | 2 | 93.6 | 8 | Ka) | 82 | 70 | 57 [12.9] 5 10 | i2 | 50/48 | A | No | Yes |1240 1 | No |0 | 0 | 0 
22 FF | 132 | 2 | 40.5 | 8 | im) | 83 | 70 | 57 [12.0] 434*| 10 | 12 | 47/45 | A | No | Yes 11370) 1 | Ne | 09] 0 | 9 
23) GG | i132 | 1 47.0; 8 lía) 84 | 70 E PA O O sees A No Yea 1 Na 0 0 0 
23 HH | 1321 2 | 38.0] 8 lía) 83 | 70 | 57 (11.9) 5 10 i2 ; 50/45 | A Yes No | S801 2 No 0 5 52 
23) 11 132 3 1 65.4] 8 lía) 83 | 70 | 57 (10.9) 554 9 1t 50/45 | A Yes Yes 11150) 1 No 0 0 0 
23| JJ 132 | 2 4.9] 8 lía) & | 70 | 57 110.9) 5% 9 11 i 50/45 | A Yes | No |1060| 1 No 0 0 D 
l 
23| KK | 132] 2 65.01 8 1(b) 70 | 58 | 48 | 8.8) 4&4 | 10 12 | 42/45 | OC |...... ille 595 2 No Q G 0 
23] LL | 132] 2 | 18.5] 8 | 1a) | 83] 70 | 57 11.9] 5 10 | 12 | 50/48 | A | No | Yes ¡640 1 No | of @ l0 
25) A | 132] 2 | 30.8 | 8 | ia) | 70 | 58 | 461 8.5] 4 12 | 13 | 42/60 | A | Yes | No | S14] 1 No | Oo} 0 | 9 
25 AA | 132 | 2 | 27.6 | S | Nb) 168 | 55 | 42 |12.3| 584 | 11 | 13 | 48/45 | C | No | No [800 2 | No | O | 0 LO 
25| B 132] 2 j1:19.6 | Br] 1(b) 70 | 54 | 40 (20.5) 5 ik 13 66/45 | C No No | 830) 2 No 0 0 0 
251 © 132) 1 1185,5] W i 33 | 32 | 33 HO.0| 574 | 11 18 | 42/45 | A | Yes No | 8524 2 No 0 x 19 
28| E 110% 2 1143.6] 8 ita} 70 | 60 | 50 | 8.3 9 8 36/45 | € Ne | No 755| 1 No 6 0 0 
26) A 132 | 46) 31.5 | S 10) BB |....| 72 (15,9 12 i4 49/54 | A Yes | No | 930| 2 im,) | 93 0 0 
27T| A 115; 2 | 29.6; 8 Hb) 60 | 50 | 40 11.01 5 8 10 | 46/48 | A No No 523| 2 No 0 G 9 a A A ` 
29| A |130) 2 [54.7] B | 10d) | 72 | 59 | 46 110.3) 4% | 10 | 12 | 30/45 | C | No : Ne 1698 2 | No | a | 0 10 |.....]..........- : 
20| B 130: 2 | 70.5 | B 1d) 72 | 59 | 46 [10.31 43£ 10 12 | 30/45 | € No i No 633| 2 No g No [0 "e » ERE 
20] C 136 $ 1 64,6 | Y iq) 41 41 | 4$ i 6.3) 9% 10 12 | 85/45 | C No | No 546] Z No a 1 
29; D 136 | 1 78.8] Y 14) 41:41 | 4i .9 4 10 12 35/45 | C No : No 513) 2 No 9 1 
20! E 136 | 1 | 82.1 | W 1) 41; 41] 42) 7.3) 5 10 12 | 41/45 | C No No | 612] 2 No $ i 
29) F 130 | I 8.6 i; Y 1) 41 | 4L | 41 | 6.3] 4% 10 12 | 35/45 | C No No 475 2 No 0 1 
801 A 110] 2 121.0 (b) 58 | 49 | 41 | 5.0| 5% T 9 42/45 | C No No 483| 1 No 9 No 
$0 B 110] 2 321.0 8 jib) | 58 | a9 1 41] 7. | sag | 7 9 | 42/45 |C-Al No | No |476|1-2| No | @ | Ne 
30 C 110] 2 j| 685.0 5 t 58 | 49 | 411 7 53 T 9 42/45 | A Ne No | 508} 2 No & | No 
301 D 110] 2 109.0 $ | ith) | 58] 40) 41] 7 | sag 7 9 | 42/45 | A | No | No | 558| 2 No | @ | No 
301 E 110] 2 | 71.5 | 8 | 1(ax,b) | 58 | 48 | 41 1 7 | 534 T 9 42/45 | A No Na 485| 1 No 9 No 
38 A [132 | 1 | 80.9 | Wi 10) | 40 | 40 | 40 | 8.1) 5% ¡10 | 12 | 76/45 | CLL... No | 588| 2 No | @ | No 
3l| B 132 | 1 j111.0 | W 1) 42 | 42 | 42 ..i 504 9 11 | 79/40 | A | Yeo No | 587| 0 No 9 H 
82; A | 120] 2 | 38.1; 8 | ia) | S1 | 71 | 61| 8 lā 9 | 10 | 42/48 | C | No | No 18001 1 | No 10 1 
32; B 1201 2 | 55.5 + B 1(a) 34 | 72 860| 8.5 6 9 10 | 42/45: € No No | 720} 1 No G | No 
$2 © |120| 2 | 18.1 | B ] 1a) 184 | 72 | 60 8.5] 6 9 | 10 | 42/45 | C | No | No | 700 1 | No i19 | No 
H 
32 D [17012 |13.2| 8 | 18) 181|71|61l8 |5 9 | 10 | 42/45] C | No | No | 7401 1 |. No | 0 | No 
32| E 120] 2 | 35.5] 8 lía) SL) TE] 61:8 5 9 110 | 42/45 | C No No 0i 1 No 0 | No 
32] E 120] 2 | 25.8] 8 Ita) Si) 7E | G1 : 8 5 9 19 | 42/45 | € o No | 740! 1 No D! No 
32 G 120) 2 | 16.1] 8 lía) &1) 7) | ol: g 5 9 10 | 42/45] C No No | 740) 1 No 0 | No 
32] H i20 1 2 3.6] 8 Ka) 81 | 72 | 61:8 5 9 10 | 42/45 | C No No $00; 1 No 0 | No 
a2) I 120; 2 | 15.2] 8 Ha) 81 | 71/61: 8 5 9 10 | 42/45 | € No No | 630! 1 No 0 | No 
32| J | 1201 2 4.5] 8 | Ka) [81]71]6t 8 |5 9 | 10 | 42/45; C | No | No | 680 1 | No | 0 | No 
32] K 120: 2 | 20.7] 8 lía) Bi) 71) 6158 5 9 10 | 42/45 | C No i No 530! 1 No 0 No 
32| L i120 | 2 | 17.7] 8 | Ha) |77 66 | 58 8 | 5 9 | 10 | 49/45 | C | No | No | 4700 1 | No | 0 | No 
84| A 110 i 1 7T1.8 | W 1) 44 | 44 | 44 | 8 s T 12 |....... c No No 892: 2 No 0 1 
1 
34 B 110 11 ¡54.1 | W HE 48 | 48 | 48 | 9.5| 6% 8 12 A | Year| No | 902) 2 No 0 1 
84| C 1684 1 | 89.5 | W 10) 34 | 84 | 34 | 8.5] 5 10 i2 C No No | 45% 2 No B H 
34 D | nọ Z |45.6| 8 | 109 i62) 58 | 48 7 553 | 7 8 C | No | No | 643) 2 | No | 0 | No 
384 E 116 ! 1 4129.3} S 11) 56 | 56 | 56 112 5% | 10 11 A Your | Yesr | 970) 2 No 0 No 
84 FE inej 1 [97.4 | Ww] up |s9 |< 4908 | 55 | T | 12 A es | No [828 2 | No | Of 1 
l | 

s4 c 1 | 6! W T9 ssj 7 | 8 l| A | No | No |yia 2 | No | 0 

H i (130.0) W 8.3 5% 8 9 l....... A | Yes | No | 850 2 No 0 

Į i | 58.8] W 6.5 6% | S | 11 | 47/20 A es | No | 910, 2 | No | 0 

K i | 38.3) 8 8 14 7 9 |56/30 CO | No | No |679 0 | No | O 

L 2 | 87.8) 8 1.3: 4 8 12 35/30 | C No Ne i 815| 2 No 0 

M 2 | 55.9 i 8 8.1 T 9 47/30 | C No Na | f63| 1 Na 0 

N 2212/8 2.8| 5 9 | 10 | 67/30] A | Yes | No | 999 2 | No | 0 

o i 104.5! 8 5.8| 4 H 12 | 42/80 j C No No | 603| 0 No 0 

A 2 | 73.9, 8 0.3] 4 9 1i 36/48 | C No No | 810) 1 No 0 

B i | 85.7 3| 5 - 9 1i A No No | 940 1 No 











* Taken from "Lightning Performance of 110- to 165-Kv Transmission 7 Dead Ends Only. 
Lines" by A.LE.E. Lightning and Insulator Subcommittee, A.I. E.E, * Lines 154 and 15B on Same Towers (279 Towers); 154 Alone on 37 
Transactions, pp, 204—306, June, 1939. Towers. 
i RR-Ring and Ring; RH-Ring and Horn: LH-Line Hora Oniy; HH- “One Ground Wire Per Circuit. 
Horn sad Horn; P-Thomss Spoons; T-Protector Tubes; LR-Line *Top Conductor Only. 
Ring Oniy; FC-Flux Controls; F'B- Fast Reciosing, High Speed O.C.B, * 15D and 15E on Same Towers for 198 Towers. 
S-Severo; H-Heavy; M-Medium; E-Light. + 2 to 8 Ground Rode at Towers with Concrete Anchora Only, 


+ One Cireuit Only, — * Ground Roda Installed April, 1937. 

4 Two Single Circuit Lines on One Right of Way. f Line in Two Sections—1 Circuit 29 Miles / 2 Circuit 9.2 Miles. 
Outside Conductors Oniy—Center Conductor 8 Unita, & On Counterpoise Section Only, 

* Two Per Circuit, b 25 Cycle Single Phase. 
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Appendix 


TABLE 3—-LIGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION OF 110 Kv To 165 Kv Lines—Cont’d 






























































Line Operation 
Fault Clearing 7 : 
: Outages Due to Lightnin, 
Time (Cycles) One Gireuit / Two Circuit 
^7 Relays > 
a E Fo iam 
54 152 22m ee 
do | i$ | 38 10 32 818 
od BE | ao | O ie AE 
x CER NESE TE, | u 
RR | I 46 | 8 19 po... 1/0 
BR 1 29 | 8 1 9 ha 5/1 
RH 1 41 | 8 |; 7 9 
RH-T* 1 4f & | 13 :10/2; 9/2 
RR-RH| 1 18 |s 1131 2 1 
ER 1 24 | 8 | 8. i 3 3 3 9 
RR 1 29 | S 12) 5/1 |24/3 | 1/1! 19/4 | 8/5 | 10/4 | 13/3 | 10/6 
RR-T 1 41 18 | 1117.8 |12.1117.5113.7| 4.5 | 9.74 1 3 
RH 1 20 | B | 12 | 0/4 | 11/5] 8/8 15/11] 4/0 | 8/2 | 7/9 | 0/2 
RH 1 41 |2 10) 5 | 13] 7 9 7 8 | 13 | 2 
H 
RR 1 24 | 22) 7 obe]. coc 4/5 | 2/2 | 47a | 2/ | 1/3 
No 1 wis) 8 LL sud... wii | 7 7 | is |l 
RH 1 4t | 8 | 10 (16/2) 11/9 | 7/1 | 10/7 | 8/8 | 6/7 | 3/9 | 6/6 
RH 1 24 | 8 | 101. 5 | 168 | 9 | 21 | 16 | 9 6 | 16 
RR 1 4 18]9 L... 4/3 | 1/2 | 8/1 | 1/1 | 1/8 | 8/1 | 5/4 
RH 1 41 | 8 | 12 i12/1|11/a| 4/1 | 5/5 | 2/0 | 11/3] 8/5 | 0/2 
T 1 238 | 8 | 2 L....]...... desee sene 2 
RR 1 as | & | 8 poy 3/0 | G/4 | 2/2 | 5/4 | 6/5 | 8/1 
RH 1 24 | 8 | 9 i..... T 3 i) 10 | 7 6 8 3 
RH 10 35 | 8 | 13 | 6/0 | 1/2 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 2/1 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 2/0 
HH 1 20 | 22 
RR 1 18 | 22 
RR | Inst, | 102 | 8 
RR Inst. $0 8 
No |t | 24 | 8 
No Inst. 24 8 
HH 18 Na tf... 
No 12 90 8 
LA 18 : 51 | 12 
LH: 28 j inst, | 12 
I 
LH: | 36 | tnet, | 14 
No 23 | inst. | 13 
No 34 | Inst. | 22 
No 30 | No | 16 
No di No 14 
No 1 8 
No 1 8 
No 1 8 . 
No H 20 . 
No 1 20 -j 
No 20 TOU paahi oe COSES FO A PO DOON 
No | Inst, Bhar le Dn. Dy: ELUBLUGERLU 
No 3 5 i14 | 8/0 | 5/2 | 1/0 | 2/0 | 1/1 | 2/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 
LH 2 5110] 2 1 i 8/5 | 8/0] 2/0 ! 7/0 | 470 | 1/0 
LH i 5 | 11) 1/0 | 1/0 1 6/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 
LH z 32 j 5 |14| 7/0 | 3/0 | 1/0 j| 1/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 
LH 2 36 | & i 14 | 9/0 | 1/9 | 1/0 | 3/1 | 4/1 | 1/0 | 2/0 | 2/0 
LH 2 33 | 5 | 13 | 2/0 | 2/1 | 1/0 | 1/0 | 2/1 | 1/0 | 270 | 0/0 
LH 2 19 | 5 113 | 1/1 | 0/9 | 1/0 | 2/0 | 3/1 | 170 | 2/0 | 070 
LH 2 32 | 5 | 14 | 6/0 | 0/0 | 6/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 
LH 2 24 | 5 1 14 | 2/0 | 0/0 | 6/0 | 1/0 | avo | 1/0 | 0/0 | 1/0 
LH 2 24 | 8 | 12 | 2/0 | 0/0 | 6/0 | 2/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 1/9 
LH 2 27 | 5 | 12 | 2/0 | 2/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 0/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 2/0 
LH 2 27 | 8 | 10 | OO | 1/0 | 6/0 | 2/0 | 0/0 | 1/0 | 0/0 | 2/0 
LH] 1 25 | 8 | i3 | 22 | 6 214 5 3 8 0 
Rhy 1 70 | 8 | 9 |..... 5 1 2 1 1 1 H 
LH 1 60 | 8 | 11! 10 | 6 7 4 7 9 6 7 
LH 1 50 | 8 i24 [|17/11| 9/4 | 6/6 13/11] 7/2 | 1/4 11/30, 2/7 
RR 1 60 | 8 ¡10 | 37 | 14) 7 147 | 18 | fo | 93 | 15 
LH 1 60 | 8 | 11] 23 | 10 | 19 | 23 | 24 | 18 | 31 | 15 
LH 1 50 | 8 |15| ud 7 9 8 5 7 jis] 7 
LH 1 15 18.1223 | 12 | 8 | 17 118 | 8 | 14 | 12 
No 20 | No [181 9 [.....]..... 6 2|79 2 E 0 
Na |i | No | 18 14 | 34 | 19 | 18 | 25 | 25 | 12 | 18 | 15 
No 10 60 | 18 | 26 | 7/6 | 6/1 1072| 4/7 | 0/3 | 4/4 | 10/6 | 3/4 
| 
No | Ins. | so | 1& | 14 1 21/7198/5 111/23 6/11 14/17 10/19 10/23) 5/5 
(5) 15 00 ] 12 | 8 [.....]..... ...... 4/0 | 4/1 5/1 | 5/3 5/1 
No jlin. | 90 | 8 | i3 | 86 | 24 | 27 | 37 | go | 13 | 44 | 16 
LH 3 No | 5 | 13 L.....]..... 4/2 | 2/4 | 4/3 | 6/2 | 7/1 | 3/1 
No 5 No | B ligt... 2 3 2 43 2 








i Built for 132 Ky.-—Operated at 44 Kv. 
i Built for 132 Ky. "Operated at 66 Ky, 


X After Installing Ground Rods But Before Counterpoises, 


Protector Tnhes Installed Spring of 1934 and Ring and Ringe Removed, 





= Protector Tubes Installed on One Circuit Summer of 1933-—-Rings and 


Horns Removed fram This Ciruit. 


e "op and Middle Phases Only; Bottom Phase 10 Unita. 


? Single and Double Circuit Outages Not Segregated. 
e 25 Cycle Line, 
4 Built for 132 Kv, Operated at 33 Ky, 
































t One Circuit with Protector Tubes—and Sectionalized at Mid-Point— 























Protector Tubes Installed September, 1935. 
* Protector Tubes Every Fifth Tower. 
t Rings and Rings One Circuit--Spoona on Other Circuit. 
u Line ZAA and Continuing 2A Line Included Together as 38.8 Miles, 
* Some Longer Spaced Unita in 


* Wood Arms, 


Use, 








* As Required to Reduce Resistance to 60 Ohms or Less, 


Y On Part of Line Only. 


" Ground Wires on 67.3 Miles Only, 








Cases of 
—— E «tect 
2 Considering 
" E > & > improvements 
Palos «E | wg] To Better Line 
> o% QEY EE ee Perf > 
p 28 A E as erformanca 
$ S" |v3 2852.4 à 
“sey [et Sa ee ts) LG E 
Piet |ES/PE (EE i| ES 88 
3:24 EO EO BB 24 O4 $4 
43 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 : 41 | 2 
4.6/0.8 | 0 9 | H | 45 | Yes No 23 1 M 
6.5/1.1) 0 | € | H 346] Yes | No-FB Now Inst. 1 23 | N 
13.6 0,9 | H | 41| No ¡Yes-Gr.Cp.[nst.1038; 23 | O 
10.4/5.0] 6 o S | 45 | Yes No 23 | P 
6.0/6.3) 0 {0 | S | 46 | Yes No 233 | R 
7.8/2.8 |. o io | H | 45| No | Yes-Gr-Cp.-T-FB | 22 | 8 
7.7/2.6) 0 Q S | 50 | Yes Ne £23: U 
23.4 6 a 8 | 55 | Ne Yes-T Revamp 23 | V 
21.7/18.0| 0 o Bo S41) No Yes-Gr.-Cp.-FB 232 | W 
16.4 ora B | 56 | Yes No 23) X 
9.4/6.6 | 0 o S | 51 | Yes No 23 | AA 
37.2 4] a 8 | 54) No Nes-Ur.-Cp. 23 | RB 
18.6/13.2 6 $ 8 | 54) No o 23 CC 
32.2 GO} 6 |]8 |] 55 | No Yes-Gr.-Cp.-FB 23 DD 
13.6/11.2] 6 y S | 53} Yes No 23 | EE 
16,0/6,4] 0 $ B | 3 | Yes No 23 | FF 
2.1 a tð | & |52 | Yes No 23 GG 
0.5/6.9 | 0 9 | H | 40 | Yes No 23 | HH 
9.3 0 9 | H |42| No Yes-2 Circ, 1938 23 | Ii 
14.3/8.2| 0 a H | 41 | Yea 23 | IJ 
0 i0 | M |45| Yes No 23 : KK 
0 Oo | Hj 45 | Yes No 23 ¡LL 
0 ð S | 55 | Yes No 25| A 
10 o 8 | 55 | Yes No 29 ¡AA 
0 Ú S j 55 | Yes Na 28 | B 
10]0]| & | 55) Yes No 25! C 
1 1 8 155 | Ves No 25; E 
9 1 | H |35| Yes No 26) A 
g O | H |45 | Yes No ary A 
: i 1 | M | 35 | Yes No 20] A 
¿0 |o |M | 35 | Yes No 29) B 
0 Oo | M |35| Yes No 239 1 © 
Lo o MiSs | Yes Nu 20 | D 
1 1 | M |35] Yes No 291 E 
o 9 | M | 35 |j Yes No oo | F 
a1o0]M |430] Yes No 30] A 
0 i10 | M [| 30: Yes No 30| B 
a > 0 | M, 30 | Yes No 301€ 
0 Di M | 30: No No 30 | D 
1010|M | 3d; Yes No 30 | F 
ime H i2 0 |, 0 | Lj 25; Yes No 315A 
eel 0 Q 0 2 L i 25| Yea No 31| B 
oft 5/3 6.6/3.1) 0} 2 | H | 353 Yes No 382 A 
2/0 | 3/1 | 5.6/8.2) 1 1 H | 35 | Ves No 32| B 
4/0) 2/0 | 5.0/0 10 | 0 | E 135 | Yes No 32 C 
0/0: 2/0 | 11.370 10 0 | H ; 35 | Yes No 32 | D 
1/0} 4/1 | 7.9708: 0 ] O | H | 35 | Yes No 32) E 
2/0 | 0/13 6.0/2.2 | 1 i H 135] Yes No 321 F 
1/0 | 7/1 (11.2/1.9: 1 | 1 | H i 35. | Yes No 32|6 
6/0 | 0/0 0/0 o 0 H | 35 | Yes No 32: H 
4/0 | 0/0 5.9/0 1 2 H | 35 | Yen No 32 1 
0/0 + 0/1 | 3.5/0.7 id 3 | H | 35 | Yes No 32 1 jJ 
4/0 ¿ 3/1 7.3/0 2 | 2 | H | 35) Yes No 321K 
0/0 | 1/0 4.0/0 0 O | H | 35 | Yes No 32 | L 
il 3 9.0 Oo; 2 | MI] 68) Yes No 84 | À 
1 $ 2.5 0 |0O | F | 68 | Yes No 34 8 
12 7 8.4 3 10] H | 08 Yes No 34 © 
4/131 7/9 | 13.8/20 | 18 | 31 | H | 68 | Ne Yos a) D 
38 17 15.9 0 5 Ss 68 | Ves No 31| E 
39 2i 23.0 T 14 | 8 |68 | Yes No 84 | F 
1 
144 | 7 | 234 | 2 15 | H | 68 | Yes No 34, G 
7 12 10.0 0 4 S | 68 | Yea No 34 | H 
E] 6 4.9 0 ü H | 65 | Yes No 34 1 
42 25 81.0 0 Q H | G5 | No No 34 K 
27/8) 4/1 | 9.2/4.4 | 7 1 M |} 65 | Yes Na 34) L 
lora 7/13 25.7/26.0 13 | 6 38 | 65 | No No 34 | M 
11/14 7/1/27.7/5.1 8 | 1 | M | 65 | Yea No 34 | N 
50 41 22 R ü 4 5 ] 65 | No No 34 | 0 
i/4 | 2/3 | 4.9/8.4 | 1 i 2 | BH | 45 [..... Yes-Gr. Rds, 35 A 
2 4 06 O' O ! H tai... | YearGr. Rda-Cp. | 35 | B 





TABLE 4--LIGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN FEATURES OF 220-Kv Lines* 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Towers Insulatars Conductors ‘Wire Sag E 
Tine &r. Wire 2 ices 
^ 
EQ # H- E z $. 48 
Name of Co. Line SZ$i7|, |22| Ë tai a = eo | Fee E 
Rol. Reporting Designation ÉS = Bi Ë bei a ar aqi e al. is Ei i zz - * E de 
AA ES EI EA 5f 
2 te | REJE * igulaf ^R Bl ele” i : 35a E - E 
82 f» a BEP g Blz sp H E 3 | 2 s P 32/22/23] £2 | Pao SE odi i £i 
EN 2 E E Ey 3$ ae eee a a m a ee 
T ¡Now England Pwr. [Fifteen Mila FAEs— => Mountains ¡Rock-Chay 
Serv. Co. Tewksbury 3-30-30126 4| 2 1 i20 590 15/17] 834 295: ACSR WES 12 16 | 800] and Hills F Sand ~ 2A | Rings (79.5 
2 [Shawinigan Water MN ay Hills ola 
and Power Co. No. 25-26 8- $-27135.3! 2 2 (1900) 796 jii) i 316| 0124375% | FAIACSRE 2 Me] $ uU 20 (10H Rolling Gravel Moderate; 15 | Horns [47.5 
3 [Shawinigan Watar | Hilis Rodi- Rock 
and Power Co. No. 31 i- -38hog.1] 1 1 |20 | 538 |iie) 1060) 16/16: 5/534 | PISJACSR: 2 [Msi S 2 29 | 600i ing Flat Sand Moderate; 15 | None | — 
74. (Shawinigan Water i | Railing | Rock Clay! i 
and Power Co. No. 35 1- m3 1 1 [200 | 388 |i(c) le 34/16) 575% | BUSTACSR 2 |Ma] S 25 25 | 200 Flat Sand ¡Modorata| Fi] None | — 
^8 [Phifadetphie ——  Conowingo-Plymoptii— |I 1| NE CU i : 
Electric Co. Meeting 3- 5-8) 52.75 2 1 |220| 261 jlte) 170) iü/I8| 5% 795 ACSR) 2 LIBALACSRI 28.2 | 34,8 [360] Roling ¡Rock Clay|Moderate| 35 $ Rings ¡82.3 
7$ [Phitadelnhia [Plymouth Mastin ; 
Electric Co. Stegtried 2-18 9.9 1 1 226 5 i | 916} 16718) 5% TSJACSR; 2 | ISAjACSR; 18.4 | 21.8 | 300) Rotting Rock Ciay|Moderate| 35 | None | ~- 
SA Pennsylvania Pwr. ¡Plymouth Meeting Fed ‘Severs 
& Light Co. Siegfried 2-18-28; 38.8; 1 1 220] 185 | Lic) [OO] E6/18 3% 785 ACSR| 2 i 184|ACSRI 25.0 | 43.0 | 500) Rolling ¡Rock Clay|Moderate: 35 | Rings |82.3 
o : —- 
7 |Pennsyivania Pwr, Siegtried-Watienpaupack 14-16 / JURO] 184 ACSR| Mountaias ¿Rock Clay Rings & 
Light Co. Tap—Reseland A-H-26/86.2| 1 11426] n? rojo 16 5356 795 ACSRI 2 [Wie | CW | 18.5 | 31.5 11000) Rolling i Sand | Severs | 35 | Hearns (72.0 
7A Public Serv. Elec, |Siegfried-Roseland | 16-18, Mauntains ¿ . 
& Gas Co. 4- 8-32] 45.8]. 1 1|20| 211 im 19150] 18-2 534 795:ACSR| 2 | 209/[ACSR| 32.9 | 35.8 | 709 His Rock Clay|Moderate! 35 | Rings |83.3 
B. [Public Serv. Etec. [Plymouth Meeting — ine CL T Rohing | . 
& Gas Co. Roseland | 8-31-30) 46.2, 1 1 12268 | 235 $ Lic) 3048] 16/18: 5 POB|ACSR| 2 | 203]ACSR, 27.0 | 29.4 | 205 Flat ¿Clay Sand Moderate! 33 | Rings 185.3 
8A ¡Philadelphia Elec” ¡Plymouth Meeting— j . ade 
tric Co, Roseland | 8-31-30) 73.6 1 i 229 145 | Efe) H080] 16/18| 5% J95 ACSR | 2 | Z03|ACSR| 26.0 | 29.4 | 335] Rolling |RocK-Clay|Moderste| 35 | Shield [83.3 
A M S iM —— nr | acre — I 
8 iPannzylvaia Water i Rock-Ciay 
| & Pwr, 5o, [Safe Harbor-—Riversida d- 1-37 50.0 1 1 |228 | 281 | Etc] Me 20/20/54 994 | 795 ACSR; 2 | 367] CW | 17.11 26.5 1 330] Rolling Sand | Severe | 36 | None | — 
“ig [Pennsylvania Water|Ssfa Harbor... Takoma Tap | m Rock-Clay 
& Pwr. Ga, —Westpart h2-6-3- 92.0] 1 | 1 | 220] 427 |i [1020] 20/20/514/5% | 795 [acse| 2 | 203|ACSRi 21.5 | 26.5 | 475/ Rolling | Sand | Severe | 36 | None | — 
39211656 
El Commenwealth (EBA)] (EBA) Rolilng Mostly 
Edison Ca, Powartan—Chicagn 30040147 0 2 || & 2] 240 | 75105» itc, D 1020| E8/20! 5% | SOQIACSR) 2 114% CW | /26.8]| /38 6; 650 Fiat Loam - 45 | Hone | — 
12 [Bonneville Pwr. H (8 Mountains |Rock-Clay 
Adminisiration ington Coulea No. 1 7-16-42183 0) 1 1 [230 | 850 | dee) 1140! 135/18) S% J95|ACSR| (D d | o — Je i2500| to Flat Sand ¡¿Modorate] 8 - “= 
13 ¡Bonnevillo Pwr. DO MiBly — |Rosk-Glay 
Administration uiot.- Spokane 3 &4 3-15-43 82.8] 2 £ | 230] 422 ji 1035 36/18] 5% 795 ;ACSR| (1) — to Flat Sand iModerale) & | (9) | 60 
14 [City of Los Boulder Dam— [do ^! r7 lountains |Rock-Clay Maderate: 
Angáles Los Angeles d & 2 G- -361263.5 2 1 E 287.9 2593 (0| 9/9 24/22] 5/8 [LAT CUT z to Flat Sand Light | 15 3 Horns | 110 
EI ¡City of Les. ‘Boulder Dxm— a Mountains |Rock.ClesiMaderate 
Ángeles Los Angeles 3 5- 410263.5 7 1 287.5) 1428 1(0 | 978) 24/22: 5/8 [1.4 CU 31 2 ja” 37.8 | 45.8 |2400) ta Flat Sand tight | 15 Horas 116 
16 [Pacific Gar k (PRL Lines No, 1 & P, an aa 
Electric Co. Horiz. Config. Sect. 1923 i3} | 2 1 | 230 mm | Ree) | 720/13/12 5 SIEJACSR| 0 | —| — | — 17 [7000 Hitis Various | Light 5 į Hams | 71 
J6A¡Pacihic Gas k Pitt Lines No. i & 2, 02) Relling 7 Horn of 
Electric Co, Verl. Config, Sect. fE- -23214 zaza 230 — EGS | [liie | 5/54 | 500 CU 10 [—]| — — a 2007 to Flat Clay Light 5 f Shieéd | TE 
17 [Pacific Gas & [Tiger Creek—Newerk. un Disc" 
Electric Co. Hariz. Config. Sect. $ 3516 j 2 | 1 zo| — jii) |790} I3/13| 54% | 5IB[ACSE] 0 | — | — | — | 17 [2500| Mountains | Various | Light | 5 | Shield (71.5 
ValPacific Gas & ‘Tiger Creek—Newark. Hills Disc 
Electric Co, Vert, Config, Sect, 6 3] 93 2 2 ¡20 — Ml-—1!15/Hi 54 500 cu | 0 | — 1 — — 24 $060] te Fiat ¡Rock-Clay; Light 5 Shield i71,$ 
¥8 [Pacific Gas & [Bucks Creek — Bellota. (23) B C de a O Rock Disc 
Electric Qo, DucksCieek--OrovilleSect| 1926 |33 | 1 | 1 [230] = |s| ww |3416] 5% [795Ía05R| 0 |— b — | — 117.5 1000] Mountains | Various | Light | $ | shield [80.S 
IBA¡Pacific Gas E Bucks Crerk-- Bellota, Roling Disc 
Electric Co. Otovilte--Beltota Sect, 1- 4410 1 1 i236 — j|uBi—|1/l6534/5t9| 795 ACSR 0 po Pu — 24 | 150] to Flat Various | Light 5 ¡Shield | 77 
136 [Pacific Gas à Bucks Creek-—Ballota, cu Rolling : Disc 
Electric Co. Bellcta--Herndon 1 & 2 & - Hito 2 2 1230 — 110 | — |11554754 ACSR| 0 ¿—i— — 274 | 180; to Flat Light 5 ¡Shield | 77 
19 [Metropotitan Water i — 1] i ll t. [t dme | uL "| Hilts | Mostly 
Dist. of Sp. Cal. ¡Boulder z1- 1-39237 | 1 t |30| 945 | ice) 390] 19/15, 5% JOS:ACSR| 2 Met: S&S | M 35 (2060) to Flat | Clay [Modersta[ 15 | None | =~- 
20 Hydro.Etectrio Pwr. Paugen—Chatsfalls— Nu | m Rock m 
Commission of Leasida, Hastings— 1 | 220 | 1668 |l) |1050| 13/18] 5/534 | J95|ACSR| 2 | M'| S Clay 
Ontario — Leaside Sect. 19- 1-28110.75 3 i E 36 | Ol Hils Sand - 25 | Nene | — 
39A Hydro-lectric Pwr, Paugen—Chatstalls—Lea- Rock 
Commission of side, Paugsn--Chxtsfaliz-— £24) Clay 
Ontario Hastings Sect. E0-ES-211£17.32 & 3| 1 [220 | 1631 | (c) 11050! 18/10) 5/5% | T95]ACSR| 2 | Mi S 32 36 | 300] Hits Sand ~ 25 | Nong | — 
21 Hydro-Electriz Pwr, — ~~ ~~ Mostly T 
Commission of Beauharnojs—Masson— 1 1220 | 516 | 1(c) 1310 18/18] 5/5% | P35|ACSR 2 ;M'; S 32 336.5 | 2501 Fiat Clay — 25 | None | — 
Ontario Chatstalis 7- 1-33328.2] 1 
22 iHydro-Electric Pwr, EN r7 f 
omm. of Ontario ILeaside— Burlington E Aaa 2 2120) 23 Eich 870] 18/19] 5/534 | 500| CH | 7 P9R' S 1253 | 34 (550) Rolling Clay 
23 lHydro Etectric Pwr. i NE Hills Rol- 
omm. bf Ontario IBesuhornpis— Cosside + 541300. 5| 1 4 | 220 | 1404 [1() 11925] 19/18] 5/534 | 785|ACSR| 2 ¿Ss 32 $ |25| ing Fist ~ 
24 (56. Cal. Edison North & Sowth Lighthipa-- pa 
Co., Lad. Lafresa E 3». o£ jiz 5; jaq) | SO] S/T) -— 567 ACSR, 1 2/0] 00 | 12 HB j- Fiat Sand 
25 (Sc, Cal, Edison, ey mu 
Ee., Ltd. Big Creek 2-2A-3 7-35-28] 6.9) 1 E | 220 29 ji) 1080] 15/18) 654 557 ACSR| 2 |3/D| CU | 30 33 12950) Mountains | Rock 
26 |Sa. Enl. Edison i 33227) : Mountains [Rock Clay 
Co., Ltd. East & West, Fagle-Ball 1923 mo? 1 j220 | /128 |1) [1090] 13/16 5 19 23 [1800] to Flat Sand 
27 So. Gal. Edison (Big Gresk d— — Mountains |Rock-Clay 
; Co., Lid. Maguaden 123] 1 1 |?220 | 457 (11) [1480] 13/15 5 Y 34 (638 to Flat Send 
ZA iSo. Gat. Edison Mountains |Rock-Clay 
Co., Lid, Magunden-—Eagla Rock 102.5 1 113220 | 4f 1 Ufc) [1150] 13/15 30 3i E 
29 Sa, Cal. Edison (23) 0 Clay 
Co., Ltd. jehiao- Barea 2E |? 1272 2m 1316 ii PHS, 15716] 5% BOS]ACSR fat Weis 2 26 Sant = 8 | Horns | — 
iSc. Gal, Edison sx gn MN Hills Clay Ring & 
D., Ltd Chino Laguna Belt i L 220) 132 iii) 11340) 45/15] 612 | BOSACSRIEaZ S"; S i 23 i93 te Flat Sand ~_ 5, Horn i — 
3. S. Cal, Edison East & West Liahthive— — i ping al 
Eo., Ltd. Laguna Ball 70 2 1 1220 | 68 ¿U(c) 1090) 14/15 B:4 — 1094 |ACSR| 1 [Katt 8 it Ib | a Fiat Sand mm 5| Korm | — 
32 iSo. Cal, Edison H FE == 
Co,, Ltd. Barro—Lighihipa 15.8 1 1 iyu 9*1 pati | 920| 14/15| 6% GGS/ACSRE 1 [14% S 125] 15 [58 Fiat Sant Light 5 j Hors | — 
33 (So. Cal, dison an m [^ |__| Mountains ¡Rock-Clay Ring al 
6n, Ltd. East È West Big Greek 243.7} 2 i 1220! 344% Erte | 7901 11/19) 5X EGTIACSAL 2 114": S 3 li ¡2870 to Fiat i Sand Light 5j Horn | — 
34 |Se. Cal. Edison Eest & West Long Beach j j 
Co., Ltd. i Lighthipe 33 2 2 ?26 55 655) CU | 1 | 4/0: Cu a a |— Flat Sand = 5 -— -— 
35 So. Cal. Edison North & South Bouldar-— i Mountains [Rock-Clay 
Co., itd. Chine i "os | 18 | 31 i2870 o flat Sand 





Footnotes on page 798, 










































TABLE 4—LIGHTNING PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN FEATURE OF 220-Kv LINES 
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TOWERS, 


Eos 


tp) Lh—49.5'—+.] 


Fig. 1.—Typical transmission structure and counterpoise configurations 





FOOTNOTES FOR Taser 4 


*Taken from “lightning Performance of 220-kv Transmission Lines--TT' 
by AIEE Subcommittee on Lightning and Insulators, 4.J.E.E. Transactions, 1946, 


1. Suspension assemblies: 12 units after 1943-44, 

2. First value suspension; second value dead end. 

3. Armor rods on 25 percent of line, 

4. 57 inches after 1043—44. 

4À. 4.8 after 1943-44. 

5. 10.5 after 1943-44, 

6, 637 towers: 1 circuit per tower, 124 towers: Y circuits per tower: 

T. 1 mile of ground wire at terminals only, 

8. 20 percent porcelain, 30 percent glase. 

BA. Apparcntiy now being added, 

9. Experimental devices on 25 percent of line (not described), 
10. 222.65 miles: 1 circuit per tower, 40.85 miles: 2 circuits per tower. 
li. 60 miles in 1923, 9 miles added in 1925, I4 miles added in January 1944. 
12. 142 miles: 2 circuita in 1923. 43 miles: 1 eireuit added in March 1944, 29 

miles: 2 eireuits added in April 1944, 

13. Data from 1935; 220-kv paper, 
14. Except 43 miles of single circuit. 
15. See note 23. 
16. Estimated, 
17. To August 1, 1045. 


18. Data not reported, 

184. First value for 2-circuit towers. Second value for l-oircuit towers. 

39, To September 1, 1945. 

20, Ground wire installed 1943. 

21. Line completely equipped with geound wire 1941. 

22. Counterpoise as required to reduce resistance to 25 ohms. First 10 miles 
from Chats Falls only. 

23. Operating at 165 kv to January 1944, Tower construetion is not shown ia 
Fig. 1. See original reference. 

24. 88.5 miles is 3 cirenit. 28.8 miles js 2 circuit. 

25. First number for outer conductor, Second number for middle conductor, 

26. On basis of 50 isokeraunic level. 

27. First figure for east line. Second figure for west line, 

28. No ground wire for 64 miles of line due to severe sleet loading, 

20. 17 miles: l-eireuit towers. 9 miles: 2-cirenit towers. 

80. 17 miles: 2-ground wires, 9 miles: l-ground wire. 

31. Also some 12 and 14 units of fog type in suspension. 

$2. Originally designed for 156 kv. 

$3. North line June 22, 1939. 
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TRANSFORMER EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS 


The procedure to be followed in calculating the impedance values for a transformer equivalent 
circuit depends on the form of the original data, and whether the final values are to be expressed in 
ohms or percent. Procedure I, below, is convenient for the simpler cases when the original impedances 
are expressed in percent on a circuit base and the final values are to be expressed in percent. 
Procedure II is generally recommended for the more complicated cases, particularly for the ones 
involving neutral impedances or series transformers. Procedure 111 may be used when the basie 
impedance data are expressed in percent on a winding base. 


Procedure I. The impedances of two- and three-winding transformers are normally given in percent 
on a circuit kva base. With the basic data in this form it is convenient to calculate the equivalent- 
cireuit impedance values directly in percent. The equivalent circuits and equations for calculating 
the sequence quantities are given in Table 5 for 13 of the more common transformer connections, 
The following notation is employed in the table: 


1. Terminal designations. 
Circuit 4—abe terminals. 
Circuit 5—-a’b’c’ terminals. 
Circuit 6—a''b"c" terminals. 


2. Impedances, 


Lys 7% —impedance circuit 4 to circuit 5 in percent on 3-phase rated kva of circuit 4. 

Z4%-—impedance circuit 4 to cireuit 6 in percent on 3-phase rated kva of circuit 4. 

Zu %—impedance circuit 5 to circuit 6 in percent on 3-phase rated kva of circuit 5. 

La 26%, 20%, Eo, 21%, Zum 7o, Zuc%, and Zu% are all in percent on the 3-phase 
rated kva of circuit 4. 

Ua Us, and Us designate the 3-phase kva ratings of circuits 4, 5 and 6, respectively. 


The impedances can be converted from one base to another by the relations, 
U 
26% bial Ue. 
4 
Us 
Zuo = gisto 
$ 


U 
28% = TTo 


Procedure IT. In many cases, particularly the ones involving neutral impedances or series trans- 
formers, less confusion results if the equivalent-cireuit impedance values are calculated in ohms, 
rather than in percent. However, as the basic data are normally in percent, it is first necessary to 
convert to ohms using the following relations: 


Z 102,495 E4* 
6 pn 
Za= o 
Lg AS where 
5 


Lao, La Te, Zs% are as defined in I. 
E, Es and Es=line-to-line voltages, in kv, in circuits 4, 5 and 6, respectively. 
Us, Us and U,—3-phase kva ratings of circuits 4, 5 and 6, respectively. 
Za impedance between circuits 4 and 5 in ohms on circuit 4 voltage base. 
Za =impedanee between circuits 4 and 6 in ohms on circuit 4 voltage base. 
Zw impedance between circuits 5 and 6 in ohms on circuit 5 voltage base. 


The equations in Table 7 are expressed in terms of the impedances between windings, rather than 
circuits, so the second step requires converting the ohmie impedances to a winding base. Conversion 
factors are given in Table 6 for the cases included in Table 5. After this conversion is made, the 
ohmic impedances can be substituted directly in the equations in Columns 3 and 5 of Table 7. 


Procedure III. Table 7 includes in Columns 4 and 6, equivalent circuits based on impedance 
values expressed in percent on a winding base. These circuits may be employed when the basic 
data are expressed in this manner. 


TABLE 5—TRANSFORMER EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS USED IN PROCEDURE I 


TWO-CIRCUIT TRANSFORMERS 


DESCRIPTION DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS POSITIVE- SEQUENCE EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT] ZERO-SEQUENCE EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 
a! 


Ant a 
STAR / STAR 
SOLIDLY a 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRALS 
(FOR 3 PHASE 
CORE TYPE 
SEE TABLE 7) 


A-4 
$TAR/ STAR 
NEUTRALS 
CONNECTED BUT 
UNGROUNDED 
(FOR 3 PHASE 
CORE TYPE 
SEE TABLE 7) 


AS 
STAR/DELTA 
SOLIOLY 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRAL 


A-6 
DELTA /STAR 
S$OLIOLY 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRAL SAME AS A-5 
Por Za 


Ao? 
DELTA-DELTA 
° SAME AS A-4 


TWO-CIRCUIT AUTOTRANSFORMERS 


B-I 

STAR / STAR 
SOLIDLY 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRAL 
(FOR 3 PHASE 
DORE TYPE 
SEE TABLE 7) 


8-3 
STAR/STAR 
UNGROUNDED 
NEUTRAL 
(FOR 3PHASE 
CORE TYPE SAME AS A-4 
SEE TABLE 7) 


SOLIDLY 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRALS 
I Ba 
Zuh? X Zash* Zach y Ese% Zuo%* Zu% 
u 
Zui x [renta Zu x tax] Zio %* 24% 


I Zuo aZ 
Za fü Zas% + Z4s%~Zaet| Ho m% 
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TABLE 5 CONT'D 


THREE-CIRCUIT TRANSFORMERS (CONT'D) 


DESCRIPTION DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS POSITIVE-SEQUENCE EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT] ZERO SEQUENCE EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 


a 
SOLIDLY "A pgn 
GROUNDED e" 
NEUTRALS 


u 
Zu he geatzen- 2,4%) Zus S Zu 
u 
211% $ [Zacks gt nena] Zo BZ % 


U * 
zy b [ots zen za] Tuo tZ X 


t-6 Zu rem; 
DELTA /STAR/ z E 
DELTA a 

SOLIDLY x 
GROUNDED a" 


1% 
Zi 
NEUTRAL 


« 
» Us 
LIE: Zeta sen Zyo%*Zui% 


IH 
Zs x S [ze gt zen zx] Z.6%*21% 


Zutat [A zeee+ Zest Zag X Z5soX7Zu X 


C-? 
DELTA/DELTAS 
DELTA 
SAME AS C-t 
202 Zui % 
Ziou% 
Lm SEP 


THREE-CIRCUIT AUTOTRANSFORMERS 


b-I 
STAR/STAR/ 
DELTA 
SGLIOLY 
GROUNDED 
NEUTRAL 


et a ] 
Zu [exeat Us Zs% ZuoX* Zu 


Uu 
Zut: 5 [eeu nz] Zt 


u 
Zu %* i E Zas% Zas lor Zest] Zyo% Zu 


p-2 
STAR/STAR/ 
DELTA 
UNGROUNDED 
NEUTRAL 


u Zax 2 
Zo xe NN Zan e, we] 
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TABLE 6—CONVERTING OHMIC IMPEDANCES TO A WINDING BASE 














Case ‘Conversion Case Conversion 
A-1, A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5 Zr =Z a) C-9 (g) 
more ( DA Obtain Zan, Zm and Zu 
A-6, A-7 Lrg =3Z 4 as for Case C-8. 
A-8 (b) D-2 Obtain Zu, Zm and Zr 
as for Case C-8. z 
A-9 Z, = Lag (e) se — LM. 
LA (d) Le NOP-D SS 
yA Za 
A-10 Z= (0) (e) -PTE 1 
N? , « 
B-1, B-2, B-3 A A D-3 Les = 1g 5x 3Z ae tol 
Tip Le (9 Lora 
B-4, B-5 Zi= ža ta) le) D-4 (g) 
CA, C-2, 03, C-4, 0-5 Zest Zap E-T ZZ, 
Zpr 2 as £N e 
BT Zea =k yi] Za 
0-8 Les 7324 Ber Zu Los 
usan Zer=N(N ~ "E 
Len = Zu 
Lu Zas 
C-7 Zpg 7 Eas N N-i 
Zer= 32a 
Zor = 32 54 E-8 Ses E-7, above 
2 x 8 h 
08 Zui-Md Za Zee x) Zu] E-9 to G-6 ee note (h) 


Za =4| Za+ (Ey zz] 
Zu a re (2) zz] 


gr = Zoe 
(ft) 








r 


i 
In the case of three-phase core-form transformers, the complete zero-sequence eguivaleni cirenit includes impedances that are a function of the zero-sequenca 
exciting characteristics of the transformer. These impedances are therefore affected by the magnitude of the sero-sequence voltage applied to the transformer 
windings during fault eonditions. In any accurate calculation of zero-sequence currents or voltages it is necessary to represent these impedances by a saturation 
curve rather than by a fixed impedance, which results in a step-by-step analytical solution. In cases where the three-phase core-form transformer has a delta tertiary, 
or where other ground sources are present, satisfactory results can be obtained by neglecting the zero-sequence exciting impedances of the transformer. if this 
procedure is followed the transformer is treated as three single-phase unita or a three-phase shell-form unit. 


The rating of a zig-zag grounding bank is normaliy expressed in terms of line-to-line voltage and neutral amperes. In the case of standard grounding transformers 
which have 100 percent impedanca, 


E =line-to-line voltage in kv. 
Ip neutral current in amperes. 


When a zig-zag transformer has leas than 100 percent impedance, Zrs must be modified accordingly. 


la many cases it is simpler to obtain the sequence impedances directly from the circuit impedances without converting the latter to a circuit bape, 
When a transformer has a zig-zag winding the manufacturer should furnish the zero-sequence impedance as viewed from the #ig-eag side, 


Obtain Zar as in Case A-9 for a solidly grounded transformer, 


The manufacturer should furnish the zero-sequence impedance of the transformer as viewed from the nig-aag sido. Zev is then equal to this impedance expressed 
in ohms. 


Refer to manufacturer. 


In those enses involving series transformers, the exciting transformer and the series transformer should be treated as separate units when deriving the basic impedance 
data. To obtain the conversion factors for the exciting transformer, refer to the two or three-winding transformer case employing the same connections. 


In furnishing impedance data on a series transformer, the manufacturer will usually treat the anit as a simple two-winding transformer. The impedance is usually 
expressed in percent on a kva base corresponding to the parts used in the series transformer. The porcent impedance is based on the voltage rating of the winding 


to be connected in the main power citeuit. For example, in Case E-9, the rated voltage of the V winding is used in obtaining the percent impedance. This impedance 
ig converted to ohms as follows: 


10E Zvw 
Uy 


Zvw , Where 


Ev=kv rating of the V winding (actual winding voltage in the case of single-phase series transformers and 43 times winding voltage in the ease of three-phase 
aperies transformers}, 


Uy=kva rating of the series transformer (per-phase rating for single-phase transformers and three-phase rating for three-phase transformers). 
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Appendix 


TABLE 7—EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS OF POWER AND REGULATING TRANSFORMERS 


Convention of Notation and Definitions of Symbols 


In all cases the left hand circuit (terminals a-b-c) is taken as the in- 
put cireuit; and the remaining circuits (terminals a'-b'-e' and a% 
b-c”) are taken as output circuits. It is assumed that the trans- 
formation ratios will always be step up from the input to the output 
circuit (terminals a^-/-c^), and, if shift in phase is involved, the phase 
angle will be advanced. If the actual conditions differ from those 
assumed suitable corrections may be readily applied. 

The a terminal designates the reference phase of the input circuit; 
the a’ and a” terminals designate the reference phases of the output 
cireuits, 

Individual windings are designated, as for example: 

P(1) denotes the P winding, the number of turns of which is pro- 

portional to unity. 

S(n,) denotes the S winding, the number of turns of which is pro- 

portional to zu. 

Windings drawn parallel in the diagram of connections are on the 
same magnetic core; except that for those arrangements involving 
series transformers all six windings for the three series transformers 
are drawn parallel and only those windings drawn adjacent to each 
other are on the same magnetic core. 

Ta, Ex, and 7,” are the line currents in the reference phases at the 
terminals a, a’, and a", respectively. 

Eun Eng, and Eng” are line-to-ground voltages of the reference 
phases at the terminals a, a’, and a”, respectively. 

The ideal transformers included in the equivalent circuits serve 
only to maintain proper voltage and current relationships, in mag- 
nitude and phase, between the input and output circuits. The ideal 
transformer is defined as having infinite exciting impedance, zero 
leakage impedance, and zero exciting or no-load current, 

LN (1:N’, ete.) is the turns ratio of the ideal transformer in the 
equivalent circuit maintaining nominal current and voltage relation- 
ships between two circuits, 

N (N', N”, ete.) is the overall transformation ratio of the trans- 
former bank at no load. 

el” represents 2 phase angle transformation of œ degrees. 

a (al, ae”, etc.) is the phase angle difference between output and 
input voltages of the transformer bank at no load. 

T, Lo, and PF; are symmetrical components of the line currents at the 
a-b-c terminals, 

i, 17, and I,’ are symmetrical components of the line currents at 
the a'-b/-c' terminals. 

HU, FU, and J," are symmetrical componenta of the line currents 
at the a'-5""-c'" terminals. 

En Es, and E, are symmetrical components of the line-to-ground 
voltages at the a-b-c terminals. 

Ey’, Es, and Ex are symmetrical components of the line-to-ground 
voltages at the a'-b'-c' terminals. 

Es, Eo’, and Ey” are symmetrical components of the line-to- 
ground voltages at the a/-b"-c'^ terminals. 

4, is the equivalent positive- (or negative-) sequence impedance së 
viewed from the input (a-b-c) terminals, expressed in ohms. 

4,’ is the equivalent positive- (or negative-) sequence impedance as 
viewed from the output (a'-b'-e') terminals, expressed in ohms. 

£(Zn0, Lio, Zuo, ete.) is the equivalent zero sequence impedance 
(or a constituent part of the equivalent circuit) as viewed from the 
input (a-b-c) terminals, 

Žo (Zu0', Zro’, Zuo’, eto.) is the equivalent zero sequence imped- 
ance (or a constituent part of the equivalent cireuit) as viewed from 
the output (a'-b'-e' circuit. 

Zra (Zpr, Zyw, eto.) is the leakage impedance between the P and S 
windings, as measured in ohms on the P winding with the S winding 
short-circuited, all other windings on the same core being open- 
circuited. 

Zap is the leakage impedance between the S and P windings, as 
measured in ohms on the S winding with the P winding short-cir- 
euited, all other windings on the same core being open-circuited. 


Žre (Zax, Zve, etc.) is the exciting impedance as measured on the 
P winding, with all other windings on the same core open circuited 
and zero sequence voltage applied to the terminals of the three 
windings one of which is designated by P, connected to form a three- 
phase unit, 

Zar (Zas, Za, etc.) is the impedance, in ohms, connected between 
the neutral of a star winding and ground. 

IA, If, and Ja /,, are symmetrical components of the line cur- 
rents at the a-b-e terminals, expressed in per unit Thus 7,!/i -5 
where [y is the base (or normal) current for the input circuit, corre- 
sponding to the base (or normal) kva, Ue, and voltage of that cireuit. 
Similar definitions apply for Z^ /, fo, LOA, EHI, ete. 

Eo, Hy%, and E706, are symmetrical components of the line-to- 
ground voltages at the input (a-b-c) terminals, expressed in per cent 
of the base, or normal) voltage for the input circuit. Similar defini- 
tions apply for E455, Ea" o, ete. 

£,% is the equivalent positive- (or negative-) sequence impedance 
as viewed from the input (a-5-c) terminals, expressed in per cent on the 
base (or normal) kva. and voltage of the input circuit. 

Z: % is the equivalent positive- (or negative-) sequence impedance 
as viewed from the output (a'-b'-c^) terminals, expressed in per cent on 
the base (or normal) kva. and voltage of the output circuit. 

Z% is the equivalent zero-sequenee impedance as viewed from the 
input (a-b-c) terminals, expressed in per cent on the base (or normal) 
kva. and voltage of the input circuit. 

Žo% is the equivalent zero-sequence impedance as viewed from the 
output (a’-b'-c’) circuit, expressed in per cent on the base (or normal) 
kva. and voltage of the output circuit. 

Zes% (Zpr%, Zvw %, ete.) is the leakage impedance between the P 
and § windings, expressed in per cent on the kva, and voltage at 
which the P winding is operating. 

Zep % is the leakage impedance between the P and S windings, ex- 
pressed in per cent on the kva. and voltage at which the S winding is 
operating. 

Zon % (Zen To, Lv %, etc.) is the exciting impedance of the P wind- 
ing as defined under Zpr expressed in per cent on the kva, and voltage 
at which the P winding is operating. 

Note: To use the equations as given, the base (or normal) kva. 
must be assumed for all circuits, and the base (or normal) voltages 
of the circuits must be related by the transformation ratios indicated 
on the equivalent circuit for positive sequence. The operating kva. 
and voltage for an individual winding must be taken as the value 
existing in the winding when the base (or normal) kva. assumed for 
the circuit is being transmitted through the transformer. The 
assumed base kva. for the circuit, and the corresponding winding 
kva’s, may be either three-phase or single phase values, but con- 
sistency must be maintained. 

U. is the base (or normal) kva. of the input cireuit (at the a-b-c 
terminals). 

U' is the base (or normal) kva. of the output circuit (at the a'-5/-e' 
terminals). 

U'' is the base (or normal) kva. of the output circuit (at the 
a"-b"-e* terminals). 

Up (Us, Ur, Uy, Uw, ete.) is the kvg. at which the P winding is 
operating when the input circuit carries U, kva. 

Note: When the above quantities appear in equations, all must be 
in three phase quantities, or all in single phase quantities. 

Zinc is the base (or normal) impedance, in ohms, corresponding to 
the base kya. and voltage of the Input circuit (at the a-b-c terminals). 

The equivalent circuit for negative sequence is identical with that 
shown for positive sequence, except that when a shift in phase angle 
is involved, the phase angle shift in the equivalent circuit for nega- 
tive sequence shall be taken with the opposite sign to tbat indicated 
in the equivalent circuit for positive sequence (for example, instead of 
& use —«, instead of 30° use—30*, etc), 
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TABLE 9—TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 
















































































































































































Ange i Name Value of function for each tenth of a degree Angle Name Value of function for each tenth of a degree 
in of re a in of 
degrees | function | gy lor los los oalos |os|oz [as {oe | demes face|oolor osos loelas (os or | os | o» 
. : - EL LLL oea - 
sin fo 000.00170. 00350. 00520. 0070/0. 0087 0. 0105[(0.0122/0 01400.0157 sin 40. 4226/0. 42420. 4258/0. 427410. 4288|0. 4308 0. 4321/0. 4337 0.43520 4168 
0 tos f 200011 0000110000 1.000011. 0000|1. 00000. 0092 à. 0009 10 999010 9999 25 coa — [0.9063|0. 9056 0.00480. 9041 0. 903310. 2028,0.9018/0.9011/0 900310. 8060 
tan 9.0000. 0 901715 0028:0 00520. 007016, 0087 0, 0105/0 (122 0 0140/0 0157 tan D. 166210. 468410. 4706/0. 4727/0. 474810. 4770;0. 4701 0. 4813/0. 4834 9. 4856 
i 
sin — [o 017510. 0192/0. 0209 |0. 0227 |g. G244|0. 0262 9 0279 0. 0297 |0. 0314 9.0332 sin — 10 4384/0. 4996/0. 4415/0. 443110. 444610. 4482/0. 4478 0. 4493 [0. 4508 0. 4524 
1 cos — [0.cgesio. 990810. 9008 0.900710 9507|0 9997 0.0905 0.9995 0.9995 0 9905] — 20 cos (Ù 892810. 8980/0. 897310. 896510. 805710. 0849/0. 89420. 8034 [0. 8028/0. 8818 
tan [Ð 0175,0. 0122.0. 0209/0. 0227 10. 0244/0. 0262 0. 0279 0. 02070. 03140. 0382 tan [o 4877,0.4899/0. 4921/0. 4912 |o. 4964]0. 2936/07 5008/0. 5020/0. 5651 0. 5073 
xn fo T" lo. 0401/0. 0419/0. 0436 :0. 045470. 0471 |0. 0488 0. 0506 sin [O 4540 0 4555.0.4571|0.4586|0, 4602/0. 4617/0. 4693/0. 4658 0. 4664 |. 4070 
2 cog iG. 99010. 9993 io. 999310.9992:0. 999110 9990 9 8900 0. 89306. 9988/0. 9087 27 cos 0 891010 890210, 8894/0. 88860. 8878]0. 38/010. 8862/0. 8854 0. 8846/0. 3838 
tan — [o 051900. 088710. 038410. 040210 G419}0. 0437 8. 0454 [0 6472/0. 0480 [0.0507 tan [e soslo 5117/0 513010 51810 5184[0 5206/0 5228/0 5250|0 52720 5295 
sin 0523.0, 0541/0. 058810. 0578.0. 0393[0. 06100. 062810. 0645/0. 0663 0. 0630 sin 0, 46950. 471010. 4728|0. 474110. 4755[0. 4772/0. 4787/0 480210. 481810 4833 
3 cos — [0 998610. 9985 0, 9984/0. 998310. 9982(0 9987 0.998010 997910 9978|0 997711 — 28 cos |© 8829,9 8821.0 8813/0889510 8796/0. 8788/0 8780 D. 8771|0 876310. 8755 
tan 0.05240. 0542:0. 0589/0. 0577:0. 0894 0. 0612 0. 0829/0. 064710, 066410. 0682 tan [0.5317/0.5340/0.5362:0. jo 5407)0.5430/0.54520.5475/0.5498 0.5520 
i i 
sin — [0 059810. 671510. 072210. 0750:0. 0767 |0. 0785 |0. 0802/0. 0819|0. 083710. 0854 sin — (0.48480. 4863/0. 487010. 480410 490910 492410. 4939/0. 4955/0. 4070/0. 4985 
4 eos — [D 997610. 997410 997310.9972|0. 3971|0.9369|0.9963|0.9960.0.9096510.9903|| — 29 vos |o 8746 0 9738/0 8729/0.87210 871210 870410 86950. 8686.0. 8678 0. 8569 
j tan [0.0690/0. 0717 9,8734, 0.078270. 0769 |0. 078710. 0805/0. 0822 0. 0840 0.0857 ian — j0.554310.5566 0. 5580 0. 5612 0. 5635]0. 56580. 5681 0.5704:0. 5727 0.5750 
sin [0.087270 08800 000510. 240. 0941|0. 0958/0. 097610. 0993 0 1011,0. 1028 si» {0.5000 0.501510. 5030/0. 5045 0. 506010. 5075|0. 50900. 51050 5120 0.5135 
5 cos [0.9962 0 9690 '0 2959/0 995710 9956|0. 995410. 995210 995110 9949/0 947 30 sos — 10.9060.0.8652/0.8543/0.B634|0.862510.5616 0.9607 0.8599 0. 8500 0 8581 
tan 0.0873 0 0892/9 09100 0028 0 994550 0053:0. 0081:0.0998 0 1016 0. 1033; tan — [0.5774|0.5797]0. 582010. 5844/0. 586710. 5890/0. 59140. 50380. 5062/0. 5985 
| sin [o.1095:0 1063 0.1080 0.1097 9 1118[0 113200. 1140]. 11670 1184 0. 1201: sm — [p.515010.5155 0. 5180/0. 5195/0. 5210/0. 5225 0.9240 0.5255 0.527010. 5254 
8 f cos |0 99451) 99930 $9120 9940 0.9938]0.9936:0.903410.0932 0.99308 .0828:| 31 cos — [0.8572 0. 85630. 865410. 8545 0 843610. 8526/0. 8517 0. 8508 0. 849910. 8490 
tas — [0.1051]0. 1088)0. 108810. 1040 112240, 1139 0. 1157 9.1175 0. 11820. 1210 tan — [0.6009 0. 0032|0. 605610. 6080|0. 810410. 01280. 0152]0. 61760. 6200|p.6224 
sim |. 121010. 198610.1288°0 1971.0 1288)9 1805.0 1328.0. 1340-0. 1287 0.1374 mn JO. 6999/0. 5314]0. 5329 0, 6244/0. 535810. 537310. 838810. 5402 0. 5417|0. 5482 
H cos — |0.9925:0.9923 0 .9021:9 9919/09 991710.9914:0.9912,0.9910 0.9807]0.9805|| — 32 eos (0. 8480/0. 84710. 840210. 84530. 844310. 8434 0. 842510. 841510. 8408 |. 8396 
tam |e 122810. 1246 |n. 1282 [0 12810 1200/0. 1317;0.1334 0. 13520. 13700. 1388. fan fo 6248 0.8273 0.6297 |0. 6322 n. 634840. &à71|0. 6305 [0. 6420/0. 6445/0. 1469 
sin [o.1292/0. 1402 |o. 14260. 1434/0. 1361]0. 1478/0. 12050. 15130. 1530]0. 1547 sin — 10.5446:0 546110. 5476|D. 5490/0. 8505|0. 55180. 5534|0. 5548/0. 5563 0. 5877 
8 cos [6.990810 9900/0 9898/0 9805.0 80310 9%90 0.9888:0.9835|0.9882|0. 9880] — 33 cos — 10.838710. 83770. 83580. 8358|0. 8348|0. 8339/0. 83290. 8320 0. 831010. 8300 
tan — 0.1405 0. 142310. 14410. 14590. 147740. 14950. 1512 8. 1530 0. 154810. t566 tan — [0.5494 ]0.6519 0.6544j0.5559|0. 650410. 6619/0. 6644/0. 566910. 66940. 6720 
sin 0, £564 0. 168210. 159910. 1616/0. 163310. 165010. 1688/0. 1885|0. 170210. 1719! sin 0.5592/0,5506/0. 5621/0, 5635/0, 5650[0. 5664/0. 5678/0. 569810. 570710, 5721 
0 cos {0.987710 9874|0- 387110. ases 0.986610.9883 0.8580/0.985710.9854/0 9861 — 34 cos — 0.82800. 828110. 827110. 828110. 8251 [0. 8241/0. 823110. 8221|0 821110. 8202 
ian lj. 15841 0. 360210 1620) D. 1638! e 1655/0. 1673 0. 169110. £709 9. 1721 0.1745 tan 0. 6745 0.877110. 97990. 8822/0 684710.6873/0.6809|0. 0902410. 6950 0. 0975 
sin [b 1138 [0.17540 871) lo tres] lo 1R05|O. £82210. 184010. ts o. 1874|0. 1891 sim — [0.5730]0.5750:0. 5764/0. 5779 |0. 57930. 5807 0. 5521 0. 5835/0, 585010. 5864 
10 cos fO 9818i0 9815/0 984210 983910 9530|0.9533|D.982910.9826 0 98230 0820). — 35 cos — [0.8192 0.3181 0.817150. 818100. 815150. 8141/0. 813110. 812100. 81 LL 10. 8:00 
tan — [0.1763 0 17810 1799 i 1817 0. 183540. 1853 0. 1871 0. 1890 0. 1908 0. 1926 tan — [0.7002 |0.7028/0.7054 0. 7080/0. 7107]0. 7132 0. 71580. 7186/0. 7212.0. 7229 
i i | : i t 
sin Jo 19080. 1925 0. 1942 9. 1990.9. 197710. 1994/0. 2011/0. 2028/0. 2045 0.2062 sim — ju.ssrS|U. 5302/0. 5906/0, 5920/0, 594440. 594870, 596210, 5978 D. 3990 0. 6004 
it tos — 70.9816 .0.9813.0 9810 0. 9806.0. 980310. 97990 9798 0.9792 9. 9789 0.9785 36 cos  ]&.8080:0. 8680/0. 8676/0. 8059 0.804940. 803910. 802810. 8018: (0. 80070, 7997 
tan Jp. 1944 9.1962 5. 1980 0.1608 0.20100. 7985/0. 2058.9. 2071 (0. 2089 (0.2107 tan fo. 7265|0. 2292]0. 7319 9. 7346/0. 7273/0. 740010. 7427 |0. 7454 0. 7431 0. 7208 
sim fo 20795.2098 0.2113 0. sso. 214710. 216419. 2191/0. 210810.221510. 2233 sin [0.8018 0.0033 0.6048/0. 8060/0. 6074[0. 6098 0. 6101/0. 6115.0.6120 0.5142 
12 cos — [D 97810.0778 0.9774 0.9770.0 976710 0763 0 9759 0.9755/0.97510.9748.| — 37 cos — [0.7986 0. 7978/0. 7958/0. 7955 0. 7944[0. 7934/0. 7923/5. 791210. 7902 0. 7801 
tan — 0,21260.2144:0. 2162 0. 2180) 0.2399]0. 22170. 22350. 2254|0.2272[0, 2280 ian — [0.7536 |0. 7563 0. 7580/0. 761810. 764630. 7673 0. 7701 0. 7729:0. 787 0.7785 
sin 0.22500. 2267 l0. 2284/0 2300/0. 2317|D 2334; o. 2351/0 2368/0. 2585/0. 2409; sin 0.6157 [0.6170 0.6184 0.6198 0.6211Í0.6225 0. 6298/0. 6252/0. 6266 0.5280 
13 eos [0-9744/0.973000.9736/0.9732 0.9728/0.9734/0.972010.0715/0.9711/0.9707| — 38 cos — [D 7880 0 7868/0. 785910. 7848/0. 783740. 7826 0. 7818 0. 7804 0.7793 0.7782 
tan = JO. 2309/0. 2327} 10. 23450. 2564 jo. 238210 doro 2419/0. 243810, 245610. 2475 ian — $0.7813[D. 7841 D. T869j0 7898 0. 192610. 7954:0. 7983 0. 8012 0. 80400. 8060 
i | 
sin 0.2419 0.248610, 2453 0.2470 lo.2487 o 2508 0. 2621 |0. 2838/0. 2584/0. 2571 sin 0. 6293 0. 630710, 632010. 6334/0. 634740, 6361 0.62740. 6388/0, $401/0,6414 
14 cos — [0.0703 0.060910.0604 0.060010. 568610. 968110 9677 0. 9873|0.9668|0.9664., — 39 cos — [0.7771]0- 7760/0. 774910. 7728/0. 772710. 7718/0. 7706 0. 7694 0. 7683 0. 7572 
ian — [0.2493/0.2512:0.2530;0 254910. 256810. 1 2605|0.2622|0. 2642.0. 2661] i tas #9. 8098/0. 812710. 8156|0. 8385/0. 821410. 8243; 0. 8273/6. 8302/0. 83320. 8361 
sin [0.2588 0.2605 0.2622 0.2839 0. 265640 2672/0, 2689/6. 2706 0. 27230. 2740 sin (0, 6428/0. 644110. 6455/0. 6408:0. 048130. 6494: io. 6308 0. esa o. 8534 0. 8547 
15 cos — [0.9659 0.9055,0.9850 0.961610. 964140 90360 9622/0.9627|0.962210.961711 40 cos — [o T6800. 764910. 7638 0. 7627:0. 761510. 1604 0.7593 0. 7581/0. 1570/0. 7559 
ian D. 26790. 26980.2717 0.2736|0.275410 Ne 27920. 2811:0. 28300. 2849 tan 9.8391 0, 842110, 8451/0. 8481/0. 6511/0. 8542/0. 8571; io. 860t; 9 8632.0. 8662 
sin lo. 2755/0.2773/0. 2790/0. 2807/0, 2823]0. 284010. 2837 lo. 2874/0. 2890/0. 2907 sin 0-8581/0,6974 0.5687 0. 660010, 6g13}0. 56260 reo 6082/0. 6665 ie. 5578 
16 cos — 10.961310.9608 0. 960010. 059810 059310 9588/0.95853|0.0578|0.957310.9568 41 tos Jo 747l0. 282510. T824l0. 751210. 750810. 749010. 7478 0 7466) 0. 1455/0. 7448 
tan P2587 0.285800 Bee 0.292410, 2943]0. 266210 2981 |0. 300010. 3019 0.3038 | tan Jo. 8698/0, 872410. 8254 |0. 5755 o. 8&16|0. 8847/0. 887810. 8010 0.8941 0.9972 
| | | 
sin — [o 20240. 2040:0. 295710. 2974/0. 2090/6. 3007 0. 2024 o. 361010. 3087/0 3074 sin #0. 8601/0. 670410. 8717/0. 679010, 674330. 6756/0. 8769 0.6782 0.6705 0.6807 
17 cos — |0.9583:0.9588:0 9553|0.9548,0.954210 9537/0.0532|0 9527:0.9521]0.9516|| — 42 cos — [0.7431]0.742010- 7408/0. 739810. 738540. 7373 0.7361 0 7349 0. 7327 0. 7325 
tan p 30870. 3076 0.3098 0-311540 31940-31530. 3172/0.319110.3211 0.3230 tan — |o 9004/0 9936/0 9087/0. 90990. 9331 |0.9163]0. 9595/0. 9298/0. 8260:0. 0293 
! 1 i f ; 
sia |o 30999.2107 0.3123 0.310j0 315810 2173 0.3190 0. 2206/0. 3223 0.228 sim [o 5520.0. 5833/0 8845/0. 6858/0. 6871]0. 8884/0. 6806/0. 6908 0. 6921:0. 6934 
18 cus — |D.9511.0.8505/0 $500|D.9301,0.9185]0.9483 0.9475 |U.9472 0. 8466 |0.¥46I|| — 43 cos 10.731410 720210. 7290|0. 727810. 726630. 7254 0. 7242 0.7230 D. 7218 9. 7208 
tan MP iN 9 330710. 3327 0. 33610. 3365]0. 335510. 3404.0. 3424 tan — [0.9325/0.9258 0, 6201/0, 942410. 945710. 9490/0. 8523]0.0536/0. sebo. 9623 
. 1 | i ! 
ain O.3256|0.3272 0.3289 0 330510. 332210 333810, 3355 0.33710. 338710. 3404 sin 0 6947 0. 69590. 697210. 6934 0.699710. 7009 0. 7022 0. 7034: ig. 7046/0. 7059 
lo cos — (0.9455 0.9449 0.0444 0. 9128/0. 9.19910.9.496'0.012110.0415/0.8400(0.0408]) 44 eos — lo 7198/0. 718110. 7169 0. 71570. 714540. 2133.0. 7120.0. 7108/0, 7098 0. 7082 
ian — 10.3443 0-3403 0.3482 9.5502 0.3522 0 3541 0.356110. 3581/0.3609.0. 3820 tan — 10.9657 0.060] 0.9725|0.9759|0.9798|0.9827|(0.9861/0. 98980. 9930/0. 9963 
| xm — 0.3420 0.3437 0.8458 0.3480 0.348a]0 35ozl0.3518|0,3535/0.355110.3867 sin  |0.79710.7083/0.7096|0.7108|0.7120]0.7133:0.7143'0. 71570. 7189 0. 7181 
20 tos) (0.9397 0.939110 9885 0.6378 0.93730 936710. 9361/0.9354 0. 934810.9342]/ — 45 cos |o 7071,0. 705910 7046 0.7034 0. 702210. 7009/0. 6997 6.6984 0.6972 0.6959 
| fan {0 36400.8659 0.25790. 360910. 272910. 37390. 3759 |0.3779|0. 3798 0.3819 ian 1000011 008511. 0070:1.0105:1. 014111. 0178.1 0212/1. 02471, 028311. 0819 
sio |o a58410.3600 0.3010 0.2023 0 3019]0 3666/0,3681.0.0097.0.271410.3130 sin fe. 7193/0. 7208/0. 7218[0. 7230 0. 72420. 7254/0, 7266 0. 1278 ju. 7290/0. 7202 
21 cos 0. 932610.9330 0.93230 9317 0 9311/0 930410. 929810. 929110. 9285:0. 9278 46 cos o. 8647 0.693410. 6921/0, 6909:0, 688630. 6884: (6. 687110. 6958/0. 6848 0.0833 
tan — jo 3839. io 3850 0.3870 9.3890, (0.801010, 388010, 3858/0. 3975 D. 4000/0. 4020 | tan j1 0355/1. 039211. 043811 0464; 1 050111 0535: 1.0875 1. 06121,0049 1.0580 
sin [o 2746 0 son RITRO sroslo 28110.2827 o. 3843 |o. 385010. 3978/0. 1891 sm — [0.7514 0. 7325/0. 7337 0. 7340.0. 728130. 7373 0. 13950. 7306/8. 140810. 7420 
22 cos 0.9272]. 926510 9259 0.9252 0. 9245/0, 9230 0. 0232 0.922510.9218[0. 9212 di cos 0.8829 0. 680710. 8794/0. 8782:0, 676960. 8758. 9.6743/0.6730|0. 6717,0. 5204 
tan — |0 409010. 406110. 40810. 4101 0. 4122]0. "up 4163/0. 4183/0. 420410. 4224; ian — [1.0724,1.0761 1.0789 1/0837 1 087511 0913, iL 09811 0990111028 1.1087 
sin — 10.8907 0.39230. so p. 3955/0. 2971/0. 3087 lo 4008.0. 4019/0. 4035 0. 4051 aim — [0.7431 0. 7443,0. 455|0. 748510, 747800. 7490 ©. 7601/0. 7513 9. 7524 0.7538 
28 vos — 10.9205/0.9198|0.9191/0.9184 0.91850. 17100 9164:0.9157/0.9350/0-9143| — 48 tos 6601 0. 867810. 8655 0: 6652/0. 863910. 6624 0.6613 0. 6600.0. 8587 0.5574 
tan — [0.42450 4265 ene 4307 0. 432710. 4348 0,436910. 4390/0. 4411 0. 4491 tan — [1.1106 1.1145 1: 1384/1. 12241. 126311. 1803. 4343/1. 1383/1. 231. 1468 
; i | i 
sin 0.408710. 40836. 4099/0. 411510. 41310. nah. 41630 4179/0. 418510. 4210 ain 0.1547 0.755910. 7570|0, 7581/0. 789340 78040 7615/0. 762710, 7538/0. 7640 
H cos [0.9545Í0. 91980 412110.9114/0.9107)8.9100/0. 9002 0.9085/0.9078/0-9070||— 40 cos 40.6561 0.654710, 6534/0. 6521/0. 630840. 6404 6. 6481/0. 6468/0. 54550. 6441 
tan fo. 445210 4473|0. 4404" ie 4515 p. 453610. 4557 0, 451890. 450910. 4621 [0.4642 tan — (1.1505 4.145441. 1585/1, 1626/1168741. 17081. 17801, 1792 E 1875 
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Angle Name Value of function for cach tenth of a depres i Angle Name Value of function for each tenth of a degree 
in | of 7 - —— pP oe in fof e enne nns D i T i - 
degrees | tunetion | oy | o3 Los pos los [os | os n" arjo e | ag | degrees | function | oo | o | og | as | o4 | os | os o7 | os os 
| : : | i : 
rn | i E Y -|— > -— o | —----- - a -| oo t i 
| sm (0.760010. 767210. 708310. 7694 0. 7TOSID. 771610. 7727.8. 7728 0.7749 0. 7760 sim — ]0.9M59|1.080< /0. 9608/0 9673/0. 0877|0 2681/0.9686/0.9690/0. 0084/0 p699 
50 cos G, 6428 | .61010.6358/0.0871 0.6361: 0.6370. 8334, 0.8320:0.6307| 75 eos D. 2388/0.2571:0, 2554 0 25351 0, 25210. 25040 2487/0. 24700. 2453 0.2438 
tan |1 1918; -2002 1.2045 1.20 CISL 131731 2213.1 2261 1:286, tan (3.7821 3.7583 5. 784813 81183 8391|3. B067 S 9947/8.9232 Pan mula 
|o sin "n 1o. 7793j0. T8040. TALEO, 7890 0.737 0.7828 0. 78590. 2868) sn {0.9703]0.9707 b.97L1)9.9718'0.9720[0.0724/0 9708/9. e722]0.9736)0.9740 
BI | cos |0.6293l “6266 0.6252 0. 6239{0'6225.0.62116.6198 0.61810.0170| 76 | cos f0 24190 2402 0.2285:0. 2268 0. 2251]0. 2334:0. 231710. 23000 22640. 2267 
tan 2349 487 1282 1 062512652, 12617 1 2602 270K 12783 ! dan i 0108/4 0408 4107144 1022/4, 13354. 1653 4. 1976)4. 2303|4 20354.2972 
|. sin 7880 0 vorzio 7623 p. 7034 0.7034 0,7995 0.7905 0.7976 sia [o oras fo oras. 975110 07550. 973ajo.9763 0. 8707 0.977010. 9774 0. 9778 
8 cos 61570 6113 0.6101 [D- GOSE 0 sri. GOGO O BGAR O 6032177 cos | 2250/0, 22:3: 0. 2285-0, 2198 0.21810. 2154 0. 2147/0 213010 21130 2006 
todas [1 2700]1 28:511 289311. 203831 2086|1 20221 0.3079] 1.3127 L.3178]L.32 fan — ]13315|1/26624.4015|1 4373/4 1737] 1.5107 irse tai 1 695214. 6616 
i i 
sin 7986.0 799710 ROOT! ROAI aoao amajo s010 anseín soralo sim — Jo ozsilo azaan azanla 9799/0. 976610. 974910 anos 0. 95060. 081020. 9818 
B5 cos — [0.8018 6. 0004/0 50900. 307810 .5662]0. 30 1:10. 5634/0. 3920/0. 500610 78 | ces J 2078-0. 2062.0. 2015/0 2028/0 2011]0. 1991 0. 167710. 19500. 194219. 1925 
tan 32701 331911 5367/1 3418). 3465 01.3511 30 1.351041 0631.47 | otan FORA TESH, 7807/4 52884 8216 4.91524 8804 |5- 0015/5. 0501/5. 0070 
NNNM | 
| ain  [o.3090 0.8100 0 811100 gigilo starlo 5141 0. S151: 8161 0 T7150 eisti ain ]0.9816'. 992010 0823 o. 982610 982910 98330. 0836/0 sens lo. asa o 9895 
54 eng $878 0 5864 0 5850/0 a435|0 a*?1]0 5807.0 5792|Q-8779 0.57640 59501; — 79 ros [9019059 £361 0.3874 0.18579. 1840] 152210 1805/0, 1783/0. 17710. 1754 
tas 11 3764,1.3814,1.3965]). 399611 39681) 42019: 1. 40711 1.412411 412611. 42291, tan — [51:46 5.1920 5.2422 5 202415. 349555 305515 448618. 502015. 5578 6. 6140 
f : i à : 
sin $192: 8202 0 8211 0. 8221/0, 9231]0. 8241 0 8251 0 82610.8271 0 sin 40.9848 0.08510. 0954 U, 0857 0. 996019 9863 9 9866/0 9859/0 9871/0. 9874 
ES cos 736.0 5721 0.5707 0 530. saso 5664 0 5450 0 5635 005621 0 30 vw 40,1738 0.1719 0.17020 16%5 0.166810. 1650 0. 1633/6 181610 13900 1592 
tan E2281 4385. 4888 1.4232 1 adage ft 4560 1.2005 1 4650 LATS L. tan — [6713/57297 5. 780415, 8302 5.9124/5.9758 6.0306 6. 1066/6. tria. 2432 
i I i 
| sin 8000 0.8306 0.83100 8320 0 83200 330 0,8348 1.8758 0.8368 0.8% sin — [0.9877 /0. 9880/0. 9882]. 9885 0.9888 ]0. 9890 0.0803 0. 2895Í0,9898/0. 9600 
56 ¿tos [0.5502:8.537 0.5503 0. 5518 0. 553 L0. 851 0.5505 0.5400 0 517610 8i cos — |0 156110. 151710. 15100. 1523 |D- HASO. L710. 1461:0. 1444 0. 142010 1408 
|o dan JP $BZ651 4382 1 4938 1.9994 1. 5051] BLO 1.8166: L 52241. tan fo raso 345016 459616 535015: 612746, 0612 6. 7720 6.8548 0.83087 .0201 
} | : i i H ! ; | 
sin 8987/0. 889416, 840610. 841510 sözlo. s i sin [o gea8 o ss0slo eoo lo petalo.sorzlo 281410. 9967/0. 9989 0. 962110. 0923 
E cos — [0.5348 0.5432/6.5417:0. 5102 0.5398 [E (5329o aHa] gz | ces [013020 13740 1357/0. 183010 1232 |D. 130510. 1288 6. 1271 0.1252 0,1238 
fun (1 RPODIL 515% 1.5517 1.3677 1.6687 21811 588011 lo tan [rari 2ooslz a002l7 gene|y 407.8028 |T.0098]7. 8062 7.0149 5.0986 
: | i ! l 
sin R1RO¡O 849020 sapo io REORG R517 |O 8526.0 a ssnin RS ISIN 885 1:0. 856 | sm fo paza 0.0925 0 saznln opaela agasala 593510 9538/0 ag soln 0042 0 gasa 
58 cos — [0.3299 0, 5264 0.52700. 5255 0. 52400 5225/0 2210.0 5195/0 51800 83 eos — E). 1219 0 12010 11840 11570. 1149]0. 113200 1115/0. E097:0. 1080/0. 1083 
tan — [1.6003)1 6066/1 6125, 1.6393 102551. sólo 1.638801 GLI 6512 1 |o dan (8.1443. 8. 2036, 8,2962 3 51258 61275 7769 8.91529. 0820:0.2052:0:3572 
d | i : 
sin j0.9572]D 288120. 8550/0. 2899/0. agar lo. 6615 0.862510 "" silo S | sin fa 9945 0.0037 0.9010. 005110. 1632]. 9654/0. 9056/0.0957:0. 0050 0. 9060 
5 ens  |0.51500.513510.5120 0. 5105 0 50900 5075 0 5060 0 50150 50300 se |o ces Jo mat CHOLEG 00310 0976/0 9258/0 09410 09240090610. 0839 
tan 9618. vui 6275.1. 6842,1 G908|1. 6077 1.7048 1 7113:1. 21821 | dan F.5D 9.6768 9, 8448 10. 019] 10. 199 10. 38510. 579110, EU 938/11, 205 
i : i ; i 
sin |o 56600 66690 RETRJO. 808610 KONSJO 8705 0.8712 0.8721 0.8720 0.877 sin [0.0062 0 9963:0.9966 0 9966 0 9058 la angola 997110 907210 9197310 9974 
Bo tos 8. 500fF0. JORK 0. 407010, 485540. 4636 n i210 4909 0.1804:0. 4878 O. 4853 85 vos 0.08720, 0854 0.0837 0. 0510:0. 080280. OREO. 07671 io visolo 073210, 0715 
tan |1.7321:1.5301:1.7461 1 75321 7603)1.7075)1.7747 1.7820 17800 1.7966 tan [ri 80,11, 665 11.909 12. 163 12. s20]12, 706 12.996 13 300 13 617 13 951 
sim — |n 8746 0.8755 0.8763 0.8771.0.8780)0.8788 0.8706 0.8805 0.5813 0.5821 pou fo 9976 0.0077.0 097810 2079 0 gosolo 0581 0 soszlo 998310. 2951/0. 9085. 
61 cos — [p 45:80 48330 1818 0. 1902 0.4785 | 4772.0 4756 O ATADO 1:26 0 Amio] Be | cos Je 0698/0. 0680 G 0653.0. 0045/0. 062310. 0610/0. 03930 057610. 055810 0541 
tan [8030 1.8115, L.100 1.8265 1. 85:1 LES 1.8405 L.872:1, 8050. 14728 ; tan [14,301,14.609 5.06 15, 464 15.80516 260 16 ERLYT 30317 886/18. 105 
sin [0 8820-6. 883808846 0. 8884.0. 886210. 8870 0.8878 0.8886. D. 3894 0.58 sin fo.9986'0. gasy o aaas ogoan o pooolo 299010. 999110.9992l0 gooslo 9993 
82 | cos JU. 495°C. 4879 Œ 16640. 4618 0. 2033 e. 4617 0.1502 0.433610. 457 0. 87 i cos — [0.0523:0. 0505 0 O189'0.0471-:0. 085410, 0126.0. 0310 0 0401 0, 038110. 0386 
tan — (1.8807,1.8687 1906719047] L0 28 [2,6210 1 6202 1,5373/1. 0158 1.0542] p Sam (19.091) 19, 740 20 447 21,205 22. 029403. sim 859/28, 898,26. wip 273 
sin [a satolo 3018-0. 8026.0. 803410. 84910. RHG N 8057|O. ROAS D. 8073-0, RUSO. sa — [0.9903 0.9908 0.0095 0.096510. 0006]0.0007 0 9097 0 0097 A, 995R/O_ 0098 
63 cos |o 4510/0,4524-9 4500 0.419310. 44780, 1102 0 4116/0. 11310 41150-1399 88. ces fO 0319.0 0332 0 03110 0297 0 02790.0282 0 021110 0227 0 20010 0162 
tan I seas Lop 9797.1 LE sapo. 0057 2. 0115 2.0243 2.0825 2.0413 tan PPS GRO 30.145 31.821 33 69135. 802/38. 189]40.917 43.006 47. 740,82 081 
sim — 0.8988 0.59510 5003'0 901110 SOis|o.9026:0 9083 0.90:1 8 008 O tios zin 40.9998 0.9999 0.600010. 9908 0 9999]1.000 i 000 1.000 | ¡1.900 
54 cos — jo. 4384 0. 430% 0.4352:0.3337. 0.3321 |0 13000 4200 C 420470 4258.0 4242] sg cos — [0.0275 0 0157 0.01400. 0123 0 0105 |0. U08710. 0070.0. 0097. 0.008510. 9017 
tan [2.0503 2.0584 ,2, 0685/2. 0778.2. 087212. 0063/2. 1060 2 to. 1251 2. tan FAP 290,63 657/71 615 81, 847/05 400|L14. sili 24 190.98 236. 48)572.98 
, j | : 1 
sim le. 0063 10.0076 0.5078 0 0045/0 aavale s100 0.0167 0 i115 0 otro 
ES vos — |0 4296 0.42106 4195 0.4170 0, 2163 [6.317 0. 4131/0. 4115-0 4000 0.10% 
tan 42.1485 2.1588 2. 1642.2: 1742 2. 18422. 194322015 2 ansa. 2261 2. 2355 
1 i 
sm — lo 913310.9143 0.9130 0.9157 0.916416. 822110. 17870. 918110, anilo 9198 
66 208 305: 6.4035 6.4619 0. 003 |0 3887 0.3071 0.2955.0 392910. 3023 | 
tan 2. Bo |2. 2073, Z Z751 Z zwi 2098] 10012 3220 2 33322.5115 
1 i 
sin 8212 0.9219 /0. 93250. 6232 [o.s239 o. 9245/0. 2252/0 9230 0. 9285 
87 tos 3801103875 O 3850.0 3813 |D- 3827l0.3811'0 370510 3778 0.3762 
tan 36733 3790 3005/3 1023(2 11120 1263/3 1983.2, 1801.2 0627 : 
i | Law of sines 
sin serlo a350. atat o opos |o $304 0 estilo 931 lo enl 
$8 eos 0.37309 37140 3807 0.9081 03 Tb 3500 b 
tan p sro 5915 a E 
. Í "a RBS 
sin 9385109301 ! Sin A Sin B Sin€ 
69 cos 3455 0.9437 
lan 7179 2.7326. 
sin fo 9403.0. 908) 0.9415 0 94210 94200 0232 0 inal 9449 0.9449! 
TO pas HG. S401 0. 3387 0.3271 0.3355 [0- 333R 0.3222 0.8305 0.3299 0 3272, 
tan 12.76252. meg. 7924 2. 8083 2. 8239 2. se 855612. 4716|2. 88781 
sin 0. silo. 94680.9472 0. 94780. 9482 0.9489'0. 940410. esoolo 95051 Law of cosines 
i cos (0.2230'0.322,0 320610 31000 317 0 3158.0 314910. 3123/0 3107 
tan 22. 9208.2. 38182 son. 9:14 EZ 9887 3 0061; 8e 0237 B 0315 3.0595: =py+o—2 be Cos A 
sin le. 9516 0.9521 0. 5527:0.0532|n.8527,0. 9542 0.0548 0.9553 0.9558. 
1 m 0.307110. 3057.0 8010.0 3024103007 0.2990 0.2974.0 2957.0 2040 
fan ta ossija 1146 3. 15313. 1524 8. 1716.3. 1910 3.2108 3.2305 3. 7508] 
sm — |u.9663 0.9568 0.2573 0.9578 o osea [o ones 0.0593 0.959810, 9603" ecos| 
73 vos (0.2924 0.2007 0:2890.0-2874 0. 2857 [0.2810 0 2823 G 280710. 2790.0 2773 
tan (3.2709/3.29H 3.3122 3.3332 3.3514/3.3759 à avrà 41073, 420.3 4645] 
i H 
sin f0.9613/9. set 0.9622 o. 9677 0.983210.9838 0. 064110 9848 0.9050. 9055. 
74 cos — 0.275610 2740/0. 2723.0. 270010. 205910. 2072 0. 2056,0 263919 2022 0.2005) 
tan [$ 48743 108/2. 5338] B. p.e ssyóp. 8059 3. 6305.3 65513 6806 3.7002 
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H 1 H T 
X 0 0.01 | og 0,03 | 0.04 j 0.05 0.06 0.07 0,08 0.09 
p LEE i - —A— — i e names —- 
0 1.00000 | 0 90005 | 0.98020 0.97045 | 0 06079 | O0 95123 0.94176 0.03230 0.92312 0.91303 
0.1 0.90484 0.89583 | 0.88092 0.87810 | 0.86036 | 0.8607! 0.85214 | 0.84300 | 0.83527 0.82606 
2 0.81873 | 0.81058 0.80252 0.70453 | 0.78663 0.77880 | 0.77105 Q.76338 i 0.75578 0.74826 
.3 | 0.74082 | 0.73345 0.72015 0.71802 | 0.71177 | 0.70469 | 0.60768 0.60073 0.68386 0.67706 
4 0.67032 0.06305 0.65705 0.65051 | 0.64404 0.63763 0.63128 0.62500 | 0.61878 i 0.61263 
5 0. 60653 0.60050 0.59452 6.58860 | 0.58275 | 0.57695 6.57121 0.56553 | 0.55090 | 0.55432 
6 0.54881 0.54838 0.53794 0.53250 | 9.52729 | 0.52205 0.51685 0.51171 | 0.50662 0.50158 
7 0.49659 0.490164 0.48075 0.48191. | 0.47711 | 0.47237 0.46767 0.46301 | 0.45841 0.45384 
8 0.44933 O. 44486 0.44043 0.48608 | 0.43171 i 0.42741 0.42316 0.41805 | 0.41478 0.41066 
.ü 0.40657 0. 40252 0.30552 (0.380455 0.39063 | 0.38674 0.38289 0.37908 0.37581 0.37158 
1.0 0. 36788 0.36122 0.36050 0.35701 0.35345 0.34904 0.34646 0.34301 0.339600 0.33622 
1.i 0.33287 0.32056 0.832028 0.32303 0.31082 0.31604 0.31349 0.31037 0.30728 0.30422 
1.2 0.30119 0.20820 | 0.29523 0.29229 0. 28938 0.28650 0.28305 0. 28083 0.27804 0.27627 
1.3 0.27253 0.26082 0.20714 0.26448 0. 26185 0.25924 0.2566 0.25411 0.25158 | 0.24908 
1.4 0.24600 0.24414 0.24171 0.23031 0.23603 0.23457 0.23224 0.22063 0.22704 0.22537 
1.5 0.22313 0.22091 0.21871 9.21654 0.21438 0.21225 0.21014 0.20805 0.20508 0.20393 
1.6 0.20190 0.10980 | 0.19790 0.19503 0.19398 0.10205 0.10014 0.18825 0.18637 , 0.18452 
1.7 0.18268 0.18087 | 0.17907 0.17728 0.17552 0.17377 6.17204 0.17033 0.168864 | 0.16096 
1.8 0.16530 0.16365 | 0.16203 | 0.16041 0.15882 0.15724 0.15567 0.15412 0.15259 0.15107 
1.8 0.14957 0.14808 0.14061 0.14515 0.14370 0.14227 0. 14086 0.13946 0.13807 0.13670 
| 
2.0 0.13534 0.13309 0. 13266 0.13134 0.13003 0.12873 0.12745 0.126019 0.12403 | 0.12309 
2.1 0. 12246 0.12124 0.12003 0.11884 0.11765 0.11648 0.11533 0.11418 0.11304 0.11192 
2.2 0.11080 0.10970 | 0 10861 0.10753 0.10646 0.10540 0.10435 6.16331 0.10228 0.10127 
2.8 0.10026 009926 | 0.09827 0.09730 0.00633 0.00537 | 0.00142 0.09348 0.09255 0.09163 
2.4 0.00072 0.08982 0.08892 | 0.08804 0.08716 0.08620 | 0.08543 0.08458 0.08374 0.08201 
2.5 0.08208 0.08127 0.08046 | 0.07066 0.07887 0.07808 0.07730 0.07654 0.07577 0.07502 
2.6 0.07427 0.07353 0.07280 | 0.07208 0.07136 0.07065 0.06905 0.06025 0.06856 0.06788 
2.7 0.06721 0.06654 0.06587 | 0.06522 0.00457 0.06303 0.06320 0.06200 0.06204 0.00142 
2.8 0.06081 | 0.00020 0.05961] | 0.03901 0.05843 0.05784 0.05727 0.05670 0.05613 0.05558 
2.9 0.05502 0.05448 0.05303 | 0.05340 0.05287 0.05234 0.05182 0.05130 0.05079 0.05029 
3.0 0.04979 0.01020 0.04880 | 0.04832 0.04783 0.04736 0.04689 0.04642 0.04596 0.04550 
3.1 0.01505 | 0.04460 0.04416 0.04372 0.04328 0.04285 0.01243 | 0.04200 0.04159 | 0.04117 
3.2 0.04076 | 0.04036 0.03806 0.03956 0.03916 0.03877 0.03839 0.03801 0.03768 0.03725 
3.3 0.03688 0.03652 0.03815 0.03579 0.03544 0.03508 0.03474 0.03439 0.08405 ; 0.03371 
3.4 0.03337 0.08304 0.03271 | 0.03239 0.03206 0.03178 0.03143 0.03112 0.03081 0.03050 
8.5 0.03020 0.02990 0.02560 0.02030 0.02901 0.02872 0.02844 0.02816 0.02788 | 0.02760 
3.6 0.02732 0.02705 0.02078 0.02652 0.02625 0.02509 0.02573 0.02548 0.02522 0.02497 
3.7 0.02472 | 0.02448 0.02423 0.02399 0.02375 0.02352 0.02328 0.02305 0.02282 0.02260 
3.8 0.02237 | 0.02215 0.02193 0.02171 0.02149 0.02128 0.02107 0.02086 0.02065 0.02045 
3,9 | 0.02024 | 0.02004 0.01984 0.01904 0.01948 0.01925 0.01906 0.01887 0.01880 0.01850 
4.0 0.01832 | 0,01813 0.01705 0.01777 0.01700 0.01742 0.01725 0.01708 0.01691 0.01074 
4.1 0.61057 | O.01064f 0.01624 0.01608 0.01502 0.01576 0.01561 0.01545 0.01530 0.01515 
4,2 0.01500 0.01485 0.01470 0.01455 0.01441 0.01426 | 0,01412 0.01398 0.01884 0.01370 
4.3 | 0.01357 0.01343 0.01330 0.01317 0.01304 0.01201 | 0.01278 0.012605 0.01253 0.01240 
4.4 0.01228 0.01216 0.01203 0.01101 0.01180 0.01168 0.01186 0.01145 0.01133 0.01122 
4.5 0.01111 0.01100 0.01080 0.01078 0.01067 0.01057 | 0.01046 | 001036 0.01025 0.01015 
4.6 0.01005 0.00005 0.00085 0.00975 0.00066 0.00958 | 0.00047 | 0.00937 0.00928 0.00919 
4.7 0.00910 0.00500 0.00892 0.00883 0.00874 0.00865 | 0.00857 | 0.00818 0.00840 | 0.00831 
4.8 0.00823 0.00815 0.00807 0.00799 0.00701 | 0.00783 | 0.00775 ) 0.00767 | 0.00760 0.00752 
4.9 0.00745 0.00737 0.00730 0.00723 0.00715 0.00708 0.00701 0.00604 0.00687 0.00681 
5.0 0.00674 1 ....... dee d uses E sss E oer BENE REN Poo, 
EXTENSION TABLE A* 
X | 0.001 0.002 0.003 0.004 0.005 0.009 


















0.00402 

















0. 989501 





0.09000 





0.99800 0.99700 0.99601 0.99302 0.99203 0.90104 







EXTENSION TABLE B* 
0. 0002 0.6003 | 0.0004 0.0005 


0.00080 | (0.99070 | 0.00900 | 


0.0007 0.0008 0.0009 
0.00030 0.90920 0.99010 











0.90040 











0.60050 








*General Formula: e” @ 774748) s= fe TT (e7 24) (g7 5) 
Example: e 791365... (40.13) (e7 0.006) ¢, ~ 0.0005) 


= (0.87810) (0.00402) (0.99950) =0.87241 
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Air-Blast Equipment...........685, 696 
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Are Furnace. ........ Vel aras 126 

Demand Charts.....0.......... 721 

Electrical Characteristies........ TaT 

Series Capacitor Application... .. 263 
Arcing 

Horns, Typical Practice... ..792, 796 


Rings, Typical Practice 596, 792, 796 


Arcing Grounds.................... 627 
Field Test Data................ 517 
Laboratory Test Data. ...513 to 516 
Theory... isses ee il 

Arcing Rings on Insulators.......... 596 

Attenuation 
Effect of Series Hesistance....... 536 
Effect of Wave Front... 2...2.. 540 
Effect of Wave Polarity ........ 540 


Empirical Data......... 
Power Line Carrier Systems 425, 428 


Traveling Wave.......... 536 to 540 

Units of... eee eee 410 
Autotransformers 

Advantages.. a., anarap oa 117, 119 

Disadvantages. ................ 117 

Efficiency. oala 117, 119 


Equivalent Circuit, Three. 
Winding. .141 to 144, 799, 801, 805 
Equivalent Circuits, Two- 





Winding 117, 199, 800, 805 
Grounding................. 119, 664 
Impedance. o... 117, 119 
Kva Parts. ................ 116, 117 
Operating Characteristics. ...... 119 
Taps. o... .118, 119 


Tertiary Currents During Faults. 113 
Tertiary Rating. .......... o. 


Theory... .lsssseeeessss 116, 117 
Three-Winding................. 118 
Three-Winding Kva Parts....... 118 
Volts per Duran. ............ 118, 119 
Zero-Sequence Impedance. ..143, 144 
Balanced System with Sequence 
Components... 21 
Balancing Translormers......... ..118 
Banked Pransformerz-.......... 683, 684 
Base Kva... cr 295 
Base Voltage... ooo .oo.. 295 


Basic Impulse Insulation Levei.- 
See Also Insulation Coordination 


Reduced... occ 611 
Selection of... Laana o... 612 
Standard. 0.0... 0005- 611 
Bonding, Cable, Effect of.. ees T4 


Burning Clear Secondary Faults — 
eas ee ees 702 to 704, 712, 714, 715 


Channel... 00.00 ec ee 397 
Impedance Data. .............. 396 
Layouts Power Station. ...9, 10, 11 
Protection... ooo roo .ooco ooo. 354 
Rectangular... o... ..o..o.oo.. 396 
Structure— Metal Clad.......... 10 
Square Tubular. o... ..... 397 
Bushings 
Standard Test Voltages....,....620 
Voit-Time Characteristies of... . . 619 
Cable 


Aerial —See Aerial Conduetors 
Approximate Impedance Data.. 895 


Belted... 000.0000... 64 
Bonding, Effect of.............. T4 
Capacitive Reactance......... 79 to 85 
Charaeteristies 00... ..... 79 to 85 
Compression. . 0-0... cee cea. (65 
Conductor Shape,............ 65, 66 
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Construction. ooo 64 
Current Carrying Capacity 
Discussion. ......o..ooo..o..- 1, 84 
Tables. 00... 86 to 92 


Current Division of Paralleled . 84, 94 
Dielectric Constant of Insulation. 78 


Effect of Iron Conduit.......... 395 
Electrical Characteristies.. 66, 78, 84 
Gas Pilled.... o... ..... 65 


Geometrie Factor. 68, 69, 
Geometrie Mean Distance 67, 12 to i 
Geometric Mean Radius 

END 66, 67, 72 to 17 
Geometry of Cross Section. . 66, e 
Grounding, Effect of............ 
High Pressure.................. és 
Impedance — Low voltage Cables. 78 


Impedance of Parallel.. ... B4, 94 
Impulse Strength............. 93, 94 
Insulation Resistance..........- 78 
Lead Sheathed.......-......--. 64 
Oil Filled... anaana aa 64, 65 
Overhead --See Aerial Conductors 
Paper Insulated................ 64 
Parallel... eee ae 84, 94 
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Impedance ............... 84, 
Positive-and Negative-Sequence 

Reactante. o... ooo 72 
Pressure. ooo 65 
Propagation of Surge, Velocity.. .526 
Proximity Effect.......... 68, 70, 71 
Resistance ÁAC......... 68, 70 ta 72 
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Sector. u,a ananena 65, 66, 67 
Segmental. ..........-. 0.22005. 66 
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Bhielded. ooo... co ooo... 64 
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Skin Effect... na.nn 68 
Surge Capacitance.............. 524 
Surge Impedance............... 524 
Surge induetanee............... 524 
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Coordination, Effect on..... 763, 179 

Shielding... 0.0.0.0 0.00.0...0.... 752 

Special Insulation... ............ 753 
Calling Systems for Carrier 
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Camera, Boy's... iile. 546, 547 
Capacitance Coefficients..........0... 760 
Capacitance for Surge............... 524 
Capacitance to ground 

Induction Motors.............. 186 

Synchronous Machine...... 185, 186 
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Also see Aerial Lines 
Capacitive Loading, Unbalanced Short 


Circuit. 00 eee 179 
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Aerial Lines................. 46, 47 
able... 02. cee ro 79 to 85 
Formúlas................ 47, 77, 78 
Tables......... 49 to 53, 55, 79 to 85 
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Capacity Factor........0...0...-... 1,2 
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Coordination. ........... 746, 747, 779 
Carrier— Pilot Relaying............. 861 
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Phase Comparison System vus 362 
Carson's Formulas. ... 40, 41 
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Cathodie Protection, ....... TEE 746 
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Loop System...................389 
Power... ccce eee 434, 442 
Power-System Stability... ...... 434 
Real and Reactive Power Flow.. .333 
Short Transmission Lines.......- 273 
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Construction. .......... 826 to 333 

Interpretation ..... 324 to 326, 332 

BO ee ee eee 324 to 3286 
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De-Rating Factors.............. 382 
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Of. c esee nes 884 to 389 
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Frequency Rating of............ 381 


High-Voltage. 0.000.000.0000... 380 
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RatinB.....o.oooo.oo 0... eee 385 
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Voltage... 00. cece 382 
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Low Voltage. .......ooo.ooooo... 378 
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Medium-Voltage..............- a79 
Neutral Equivalent Rating... _.. 385 
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Primary Feeder. ............... 
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Reclosing Time of 
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Circuit Breakers (continued) 
Single-Phase Equivalent Rating. 387 
Single-Phase Switching.......... 491 
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eee aram e 385 to 387 
Solidly Grounded Systems. ..... 662 
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A 462, 470, 478, 490 to 497 
Stability — Quick Reclosure 438, 490 
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ABS ooo 384 to 387 
Switching Capacitive Current... 387 
Trip-Free Control. ...........- 377 


Tripping, A-C.. 
Two-Phase Equivalent "Rating. .886 
Two Pole Equivalent Rating 


NM 385 to 387 
Voltage Rating 0Í.............. 
Circuit Breakers, Air 
Cascade... cesis lees 3888 
Factors for Selecting Interrupting 
Rating... olaaa aaa sess 390 
Low Voltage, Reactanee of Series 
Trip Coils........-....396 to 398 
Operating Duty... oo... - 383 
Pictures of... .............378, 379 
Selective Tripping...........-.. 388 
Circuit Constants— General 
Transmissiof........ocoo.0o.ooooo.- 327 
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Rating... 383, 390 
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Schemes. ..0.00 00000000202 eee 154 
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MOSS. o 45, 752 
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tive Measures................ 758 
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Protection... o... ooo... .- 752 
Telephone-Cireuit Noise-Frequency 
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Carrier... ce e eee 401 
Automatie Simplex. ............ 408 
Calling Systems... assau nana 404 
Duplex... 2. eee ee 401, 402 
Emergeney........e eee eee 405 
Hybrid Unit... -anaana 402, 403 
Power Supply.........-..0.....- 405 
Simplex... 0.0. cee eee 40i, 402 
Compensation Theorem—for Network 
Solution 90.2... 00. 301 
Completely Self-Protecting 


Transformers. .........oo. 630, 637, 638 
Complex Hyperbolic Functions.. . 


Condensers--See Synchronous Condensers. 
Conduction (between Power and 

Communication System)..........742 
Conductors 


See Aerial Conductors, Cable, 
Rus Conduetora 
Clearances, Minimum...587, 792, 796 
Spacing Transmission Lines 8, 792, 796 
Conduit, Approximate Effect of Iron 
on Impedance of Cables........... 396 
Conjugate Sets of Vectors....... .20, 21 
Constants—Synchronous Machines 
(See Synchronous Machines) 
Construction Details of Typical Lines 
MN 8, 587 to 592, 785 to 789, 792 to 797 
Conversion Different Kva Base. ....295 
Conversion — Different Voltage Base. .295 
Conversion Formulas for Transmission- 


Type Networks. Delos 21 
Coordination of Power and 

Communication Systems.......... 741 
Cooperation, Principle of........ 745 
Duty Occ 745 
Effects..... .141, T45, 756 
Engineering Solution.......... s. 
Factors, Basil. ......o.o..oo ooo». 148 
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General (Definition). ........- 745 
Specific ccoo 746, 747, 
Tad to 758, 772 to 775, TIG to 119 
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Standard... 0... cca eee eee eee 745 
Principles, DasiC......ooooorsos- Tl 
Procedure... ..-.c.02025 205 745, 746 
Copper Conductors 
Copperweld ooo. cece ee eee 33 
Copperweld-Copper.........---- 33 
Hollow (Anaconda)... .........- 32 
Hollow (Type HH}..........-.- 33 
Core Form Transformers. ...104, 105, 138 
Corona... eee eee 56 to 62 
Bundle Conductors. ........ 60 to 62 
Conductor Condition........-..5 56 
Conductor Selection. ........... 60 
Effect on Front of Negative 
Voltage Waves. .............- 540 
Effect on Traveling Waves... ...538 
Energy Loss.......00 20.02.0005: 539 
Factors Affecting,.............- 56 
Loss Curves— Comparative. .57 to 60 
Loss Curves for Design......... 61 
Loss, Fair Weather. _57 to 60 


Prevention by Shielding i in Cable. 64 
Radio Influence. . . ..58 to 9 
Radio Induence Curves........- 


Cost 
Capacitors vs, Synchronous 
Condensers, o... reo or 255 
Induction MotoT......oo.ooooo.-. 193 
Synchronous Machines. ......... 190 
Inertia Constant.........-.-- 190 
Short Circuit Ratio... ......-- 190 
Transformer.. a.s... 131 to 133 
Counterpoise 
Arrangements... ..... oue 594, 595 
Depth Below Surface ........... 585 
Grounding... ........-0.5: 594, 595 
Propagation of Surge......-. 625 


e 
Typical Practice. 785, to 789, 792 to 797 
Coupling Capacitors....o.ooooooo..oo» 418 
Coupling Factor 
Between Conductor and Two 
Ground Wires for Traveling 


Wave. cr 535 
Electric Induction,......... 749, 750 
Magnetic Induction, Low 

Frequency 

Aerial Cireuits. ......o.o.ooooo: TAT 

Carson's Method. ............ 749 

Earth-Return Circuits........ 748 
Noise-Frequency.............+ 752 
Power and Communication 

Clreults. o... 745 
Transpositions...752, 776, 780 to 152 
Traveling Waves ZEND 

Coupling-— Lightning Protection. . ES 
Current Division. ...... llle coc... 316 
Example.. .808, 312, 316, 317 


Current. Due to Ground Fauit. .657, 658 
Current Flow — Sequence Networks... 22 
Current —Symmetrical Components | 


on Three-Phase System... ........ 18 
Current Transformers — Approximate 
Impedance for Short-Cireuit 
Calculations... lies 397 
Damper Windings 
Balancing Action........... ....182 
Effect on Stability......... 456, 486 
Effect upon X; and R,...... 182, 183 
Elimination of Distortion.......-182 
Hunting... ooo morenas 183 
Ratio Xg Xd 182, 183 
Stability Effects on......... 456, 486 
Types... oo 181 to 183 
D-C Machines 
Internal Inductance of.......... 761 


Wave Shape........,...... 761, 172 
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D-C TransmissioM.....oooooooooo.o- 494 
Decibel..........o.ooomoom.... 424, 425 
Decibel Seale. aana eee o. 780 
Decrements Similar Parallel 

Machines. ......... sese 393, 394 
De-ion Tube—See Protector Tube 
Delta-Star Conversion........ 17, 18, 306 
Delta-Star Transformation of 

Voltage and Current............ 19, 20 
Depth of Penetration —Surges........ 687 


Design Features of Lines 

eem tna 785 to 789, 792 to 797 
Determinamts.... o... ooo opoooooo.o... 303 
Deviation Factors of Synchronous 


Machines. ........00.00 0.02 momo... 760 
Diesel Engine— Light Flieker........ 721 
Differential Protection 

Generators, AC... o. ae 343 

Resistance Grounded Generators. 663 

Transformers. ......o.....o-- .848 
Direct Stroke Protection 578, 579, 630, 631 
Direct Stroke Theory... ........ 578, 579 
Directional Relaying for Bus 

Protection. 0.. 2.00... eee 356 
Disconnect. Switches in Power 

Stations. . ees. 9 
Distortion of Traveling Waves. wae eas 536 
Distribution Systems 

Component Parts. .......oooc.o-. 666 
Feeders — Primary 
Distribution, .......,.. 666 to 678 
Loop Type..............684 to 685 
Networks—D-C.....0..0.0....2. 667 
Radial Type. .........ooooooo..- 667 
Recovery Voltage.............. 508 
Secondaries........... 666, 667, 682 
Shunt Capacitor Applieation.....241 
Substations... ........ 666, 667, 669 
Subtransmission.......... 666 to 668 
Transformers.......... 666, 667, 682 
Driving Point Admittance........... 332 
Duplex Communication System. .402, 403 
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